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fintti. 

THE   AMBEB   TBADE   OY  ANTIQUIXr. 

The  Greek  word  electron  had  a  double  signi- 
fication :  it  denoted  amber,  and  also  a  metallic 
compound,  formed  bj  the  mixture  of  gold  and 
silver  in  certain  proportions.  Whichever  of  these 
significations  was  the  original  one,  it  is  certain 
that  the  transfer  from  one  to  the  other  was  owing 
to  the  tawny  colour  and  the  lustre  which  were 
common  to  the  two  substances. 

The  use  of  the  word  electron  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  where  it  is  described  as  applied  to  differ- 
ent ornamental  purposes,  does  not  determine  its 
meaning.  Buttmann,  however,  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  subject  {Ueber  das  Elektron^  Mythologus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  337.),  has  made  it  probable  that  it  sig- 
nifies amber  in  the  early  epic  poetry ;  and  he  de- 
rives the  word  from  fAvw,  in  allusion  to  the  electric 
properties  of  amber.  The  use  of  the  word  in  the 
plural  number  for  the  ornaments  of  a  necklace  in 
two  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (xv.  460.,  xviii.  295.), 
though  not  decisive,  agrees  best  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  knobs  or  studs  of  amber  are  meant,  as 
in  the  passage  of  Aristophanes,  where  it  denotes 
the  ornaments  fastened  to  a  couch.  (Eq.  532.) 
Upon  this  hypothesis,  the  acceptation  of  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  pale  gold  would  be  derivative  and 
secondary.  (Compare  Boeckh,  MetroL  Unier' 
suchungen,  p.  129.) 

The  fable  of  the  daughters  of  the  sun  being 
changed  into  poplars  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eridanus,  and  their  tears  for  the  death  of  their 
brother  Fhaethon  being  converted  into  amber, 
though  posterior  to  the  early  epic  poetry,  is  ante- 
rior to  ^schylus  and  the  Attic  tragedians,  who 
introduced  it  into  their  dramas.  Hyginus  even 
ascribes  this  fable  to  Hestod.  (Buttmann,  lb, 
p.  342.) 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  both  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  amber,  and  the  places  where  it  occurred, 
were  singularly  conflicting  and  indistinct ;  ns  we 
learn  from  the  full  compilation  in  Pliny  (H.  iV"., 
xxxvii.  11.).  But  although  Theophrastus  speaks 
of  it  as  having  been  found  in  Liguria  (De  Lapid.^ 
§16.  edit.  Schneider),  it  maybe  considered  as  cer- 
tain that  the  amber  imported  ipto  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy  was  brought  from  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  where  it  is  now  almost  exclusively 
obtained.  According  to  Herodotus,  amber  was  in 
his  time  reported  to  come  from  a  river,  called 
Eridanus  by  the  barbarians,  which  flowed  into  the 
sea  to  the  north.  Herodotus  however  rejects 
this  story :  he  considers  the  name  Eridanus  as 
being  manifestly  of  Greek  origin,  and  as  invented 
by  some  poet;  he  cannot  ascertain  that  such  a 
river  exists,  or  that  Europe  is  bounded  by  sea  to 
the   we&t.      He   believes   however,   with  respect 


both  to  amber  and  tin,  that  they  come  from  coun- 
tries at  the  extremity  of  the  earth  (iii.  115).  The 
account  of  Pytheas  the  navigator  (about  350  B.C.), 
as  recited  to  us  by  Pliny,  is,  that  a  shore  of  the  ocean 
called  Mentonomon,  reaching  6000  stadia  (750 
miles)  in  length,  was  inhabited  by  the  Guttones, 
a  nation  of  Germany ;  that  beyond  this  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  a  day's  sail,  the  island  of  Abalus 
was  situated ;  that  amber  was  thrown  upon  this 
island  in  spring  by  the  waves,  and  was  a  marine 
concretion  ;  and  that  the  natives  used  it  as  a  fuel, 
and  likewise  sold  it  to  their  neighbours  the  Teu- 
toni.  The  account  of  Pytheas  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  followed  by  TimsBus ;  with  this  exception, 
that  he  called  the  island,  not  Abalus,  but  Basilia 
(xxxvii.  11.),  The  testimony  of  Timaeus  is,  how- 
ever, differently  reported  by  Pliny  in  another 
place  (iv.  27.) ;  he  there  states  that,  according  to 
Timseus,  there  was  an  island  one  day's  sail  from 
the  northern  coast  of  Scythia,  called  Kaunonia, 
into  which  amber  was  cast  up  by  the  waves  in 
spring.  In  the  same  chapter  he  likewise  says,  that 
a  large  island  off  the  northern  coast  of  Scythia, 
which  others  called  Baltia,  was  by  Timseus  called 
Basilia.  The  account  of  Diodorus  is  not  very 
different,  and  is  apparently  derived  from  a  similar 
source.  He  states  that  Basileia  is  an  island  in 
the  ocean  opposite  the  coast  of  Scythia  beyond 
Galatia :  that  amber  is  cast  up  by  the  sea  on  this 
island,  and  that  it  occurs  nowhere  else ;  and  that 
it  is  here  collected  and  carried  by  the  natives  to 
th^>ppo8ite  continent,  whence  it  is  imported  to 
GiUce  and  Italy  (v.  23.). 

Tacitus  informs  us,  in  his  Germania  (c.  45.}, 
that  the  ^stui,  who  dwell  on  the  right  or  eastern 
shore  of  the  Suevic  Sea,  find  in  the  shoal  water 
and  on  the  shore,  amber,  which  they  call  glesum. 
Like  other  barbarians  (he  continues)  they  were 
incurious  about  its  nature,  and  it  lay  for  a  long 
time  among  the  otller  substances  cast  up  by  the 
sea ;  they  made  no  use  of  it,  until  Roman  luxury 
gave  it  value  ;  they  now  collect  it  and  send  it  on- 
wards, in  a  rude  and  unmanufactured  state,  and 
wonder  at  the  price  which  they  receive  for  it. 
Tacitus  himself  believes  it  to  be  a  gum,  which 
distils  from  trees  in  the  islands  of  the  west,  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun,  falls  into  the 
sea,  and  is  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  opposite 
coast.  One  of  the  islands  in  the  Northern  Ocean 
is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  named  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  Olessaria,  from  its  producing 
glessum,  or  amber  (glass) :  it  had  been  reduced 
by  Drusus,  and  was  called  Austrania,  Austravia, 
or  Actauia,  by  the  natives  (iv.  27.,  xxxvii.  11.). 
Pliny  places  it  near  the  island  of  Burchana,  which 
was  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Sala,  and  was  likewise  taken  by  Drusus  (Strab. 
vii.  1.  3). 

These  accounts  agree  in  pointing  to  the  northern 
const  of  Europe  as  the  place  in  which  amber  was 
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found  in  antiquity.  Pliny,  however,  adds  a  state* 
ment  of  a  more  precise  and  satisfactory  character. 
Amber  was,  he  says,  brought  from  the  shores  of 
Northern  Germany  to  Pannonia  :  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province  passed  it  on  to  the  Yeneti,  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  who  conveyed  it  further 
south,  and  made  it  known  in  Italy.  The  coast 
where  it  is  found  had  (he  says)  been  lately  seen 
by  a  Koman  knight,  who  was  sent  thither  by  Ju- 
lianus,  the  curator  of  the  gladiatorian  shows  for 
the  Emperor  Nero,  in  order  to  purchase  it  in  large 
quantities.  This  agent  visited  the  coast  in  ques- 
tion, having  reached  it  by  way  of  Carnuntum, 
the  distance  from  Carnuntum  to  the  amber  district 
being  nearly  600  miles ;  and  he  brought  back  so 
large  a  supply,  that  the  nets  in  the  amphitheatre 
for  keeping  off  the  wild  beasts  were  ornamented 
with  amber  at  the  interstices ;  and  the  arms,  the 
bier,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  one  day  were  made 
of  the  same  material.  He  brought  with  him  one 
lump  13  lbs.  in  weight  (xxxvii.  11.). 

Carnuntum  was  a  town  of  Upper  Pannonia,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the 
modern  Vienna  and  Presburg ;  and  after  the  re- 
duction of  Pannonia,  it  would  without  difficulty 
have  been  reached  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
From  Carnuntum  to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  the 
distance  (as  Cluvier  has  remarked.  Germ.  Ant,  p. 
692.)  is  not  more  than  400  miles.  HiiUmann  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was 
a  commercial  route  from  the  Upper  Vistula  to 
Southern  Germany,  which,  passing  through  Tliom 
and  Breslau,  reached  the  river  Waas,  and4IKas 
descended  to  the  Danube  (Handelsgeschichte  der 
Griechen^  p.  77.)*  A  Koman  knight,  with  a  suffi- 
cient escort  of  slaves,  would  doubtless  have  effected 
this  journey  without  serious  difficulty.  The  large 
piece  of  amber  which  Pliny  reports  him  to  have 
brought  is  exceeded  in  size  by  a  mass  of  18  lbs. 
which  is  stated  in  M^^Culloctfs  Commercial  DiC" 
tionary  to  have  been  found  in  Lithuania,  and  to 
be  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Berlin. 
It  appears  from  Tacitus  that  Claudius  Julianus 
had  still  the  care  of  the  gladiators  under  Vitellius 
in  69  A.D.  {Hist  iii.  57.  76.).  He  was  murdered 
in  the  struggle  which  accompanied  the  downfal  of 
that  emperor. 

Hiillmann  {lb.  p.  76.)  justly  points  out  the  im- 
probability that  the  Phoenician  navigators,  how- 
ever enterprising  they  may  have  been,  should  have 
sailed  through  the  Sound,  and  have  carried  on  a 
trade  with  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  He 
makes  the  remark  that,  in  very  early  times,  trade 
with  remote  regions  was  always  conducted,  not  by 
sea,  but  by  land.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  well 
founded :  one  reason  was  the  helplessness,  timi- 
dity, and  unskilfulness  of  the  ancient  navigation ; 
but  another,  and  a  more  powerful  one  was,  that 
land-traffic  could  be  carried  on  by  native  travel- 
ling merchants,  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Livy 


as  visiting  different  parts  of  Italy  (iv.  24.,  vi.  2.) : 
whereas  navigators  were  foreigners,  who  came  in 
a  foreign  ship,  and  were  as  such  liable  to  all  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  to  which  this  class  of 
persons  were  exposed  in  antiquity. 

Briickner,  in  hb  Historia  ReipubUca  Afassilien' 
sium  (p.  60.),  adopts  the  view  that  amber  was 
brought  by  an  overland  journey  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  he  conceives  Massilia  to  have  been  the 
point  with  which  the  connexion  was  established. 
It  seems,  however,  much  more  probable  that  the 
more  direct  route  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  was 
preferred ;  and  that  even  in  the  time  of  Homer 
amber  had  reached  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
been  diffused  over  the  Grecian  world  by  this 
channel.  The  Phoenicians  were  probably  the  in- 
termediate agents  by  which  this  diffusion  was 
effected.  An  embassy  from  the  ^stii,  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  who  visited  Tbeo- 
doric  in  the  sixth  century,  and  who  brought  him 
a  present  of  amber,  appears  to  have  travelled  to 
Italy  by  this  route.  (See  the  king's  curious  re- 
script of  thanks,  Cassiod.  Var,  v.  2.) 

Dr.  Vincent,  whose  learned  and  judicious  re- 
searches into  the  voyages  of  the  ancients  give 
great  weight  to  his  opinion,  conceives  it  **  to  be 
agreeable  to  analogy  and  to  history,  that  mer- 
chants travelled  before  they  sailed ; "  and  he  refers 
to  the  transport  of  silk  by  land  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  2800  miles.  (Commerce  and  Naviga' 
tian  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean^  1807, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  365.  589.) 

Giboon  remarks,  with  respect  to  the  ancient 
caravan  trade  in  silk,  that  ^*  a  valuable  merchan- 
dise of  small  bulk  is  capable  of  defraying  the 
expense  of  land-carriage"  (c.  40.).  This  obser- 
vation applies  with  peculiar  force  to  amber,  which 
combines  a  great  value  with  a  small  bulk  and  a 
small  weight. 

The  Eridanus  was  originally,  as  Herodotus  per- 
ceived, a  purely  poetical  stream,  without  any  geo- 
graphical position  or  character :  its  locality  was  at 
first  unfixed ;  and  iGschylus  called  it  a  river  of 
Iberia.  At  an  early  period,  however,  the  Eridanus 
became  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  Po  and  the  Adriatic  (see  Polyh,  ii.  16, 17.) ;  the 
Roman  poets  willingly  adopted  the  fable,  which 
ennobled  the  north  of  Italy  with  ancient  mytholo- 
gical associations.  Strabo  indeed  rejects  it  as 
groundless  (v.  i.  9.),  and  Lucian  ridicules  it  in  a 
short  piece  (De  Electro)^  in  which  he  describes 
himself  as  having  been  rowed  up  the  Po,  and 
having  in  vain  inquired  of  the  wondering  boatmen 
if  they  could  show  him  the  poplars  which  distilled 
amber.  But  the  identification  of  the  Eridanus 
with  the  Po  was  doubtless  not  accidental.  If  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  was  the  channel  through  which 
the  Prussian  amber  found  its  way  to  the  Greeks, 
it  was  natural  that  the  stor^r  of  the  tears  of  the 
Heliades  and  the  poplars  which  grew  on  the  river 
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bank  should  be  localised  on  the  large  river  which 
falls  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  (see  Bun- 
bury  in  Dr.  Smith's  Geogr,  Diet,  art.  Eridanus). 
The  collection  of  marvellous  stories  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  written  about  300  b.c,  describes  amber 
as  a  gum  which  liquefied  from  poplars  near  the  Eri- 
danus,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  and  which, 
having  hardened  into  the  consistency  of  a  stone, 
was  collected  by  the  natives,  and  exported  into 
Greece  (De  Mirab.  Ausc,  c.  81.,  see  also  Scymnus, 
V.  395.).  Ovid  relates  this  story  in  its  original 
form  of  a  metamorphosis,  and  shows  how  the  tears 
of  the  Heliades  hardened  by  the  sun,  and  falling 
into  the  Eridanus,  produced  ornaments  for  the 
Roman  ladies. 

"  Cortex  in  verba  novissima  venit. 
Inde  flaunt  lacrimse,  stillataque  sole  rigcscunt 
De  ramis  electra  novis,  qaae  lacidus  amnis 
Excipit,  et  nuribus  mittit  gestanda  Latinis.*' 

Met  ii.  363—6. 

An  unnecessary  attempt  has  been  made  by  some 
writers  to  identify  the  Eridanus  with  some  real 
river  falling  into  the  Baltic  having  a  name  of  simi- 
lar sound  (see  Bayer  de  Venedis  et  Eridano  Flu- 
vio  in  Comm.  Acad.  Petrop.  1740,  vol.  vii.  p.  351.) ; 
but  Heeren  has*  remarked  with  justice  that  the 
Eridanus  is  a  fabulous  stream,  which  existed  only 
in  popular  legend,  and  in  the  imagination  of  poets; 
and  that  nothing  is  gained  by  explaining  it  to 
mean  the  Rhine  or  the  Raduna ;  the  truth  being 
that  all  such  interpretations  are  purely  arbitrary 
(Ideen,  ii.  1.  p.  179.). 

The  story  of  amber  being  found  near  a  river,  as 
in  the  mythological  fable,  or  in  an  island,  as  in 
the  accounts  of  Fytheas  and  Timseus,  does  not 
rest  on  any  foundation  of  fact.  Even  the  insula 
GlessariOf  which  must  be  one  of  the  islands  to  the 
east  of  the  Helder,  off  the  coast  of  Holland  and 
Friesland,  appears  to  have  received  its  name  from 
some  accidental  connexion  with  amber;  as  the  is- 
lands on  this  coast  are  not  known  to  have  yielded 
that  substance.  The  notion  of  amber  being 
found  in  islands  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  Electrides  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Fo,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  (Aristot.  ib. ; 
Steph.  Byz.  in  v. ;  Mela,  ii.  7.).  Both  Strabo  and 
Fliny  (ib.)  remark  that  the  Electrid  islands  are  a 
fiction,  and  that  none  such  exist  in  the  spot  indi- 
cated. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  obscurity  of 
vision,  caused  by  distance,  multiplied  Britain  into 
a  group  of  tin  islands  (Cassiterides). 

There  is  no  mention  of  amber  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and,  after  the  facts  above  collected,  we  may 
confidently  reject  the  suggestion  of  Heeren,  that 
the  Tyrians  sailed  into  the  Baltic,  and  traded  di- 
rectly with  the  Prussian  coast  (ib,  p.  178.).  Even 
with  respect  to  tin,  nearly  all  our  positive  evidence 
points  to  its  being  brought  from  Britain  across 
Graul  to  Massilia.  The  fact  of  its  being  called 
**  Celtic  tin,"  in  the  Anstotelic  collection  of  Mar- 


vellous Stories,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that 
it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  that  age  merely  as 
an  article  procured  at  a  Celtic  port.  The  remark 
of  Hullmann,  as  to  trade  with  remote  countries 
being  carried  on  by  land  in  early  times,  seems  to 
apply  to  tin  not  less  than  to  amber.  (See  **  N.  & 
Q.,**  2«*  S.  V.  101.) 

We  learn  from  Fliny  that  Hanno,  during  the 
prosperous  period  of  Carthage,  sailed  from  Gades 
to  the  extremity  of  Arabia,  and  left  a  written  ac- 
count of  his  voyage.  He  adds  that  Himilco  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  examine  the  external 
coasts  of  Europe  (ii.  67.,  and  see  v.  1.).  The 
periplus  of  Hanno  is  extant ;  his  voyage  was 
partly  for  the  foundation  of  colonies,  and  partly  for 
discovery ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  sailed  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone ;  and,  according  to  the 
best- considered  conjecture,  his  expedition  took 
place  about  470  B.C.  (C.Muller,  Geogr,  Gresc.  Min, 
vol.  i.  Frol.  p.  xxii.)  The  discoveries  of  Himilco, 
as  preserved  in  a  written  record,  are  referred  to  by 
Avienus  in  his  geographical  poem,  the  Ora  Afari^ 
tima.  He  describes  certain  islands,  called  the 
CBstrymnian  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  with 
which  the  Tartessians  traded,  which  produced  tin 
and  lead,  and  which  were  only  two  days'  sail  from 
the  islands  of  the  Hibernians  and  the  Albiones. 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Carthaginians,  both 
of  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  passed 
the  Fillars  of  Hercules,  and  navigated  the  western 
sea.  Himilco  stated  from  personal  experience 
that  the  voyage  occupied  at  least  four  months,  and 
l^described  the  dangers  of  these  unknown  waters 
b^saying  that  there  was  no  wind  to  impel  the 
ship ;  that  its  course  was  impeded  by  weed ;  and 
that  while  in  this  helpless  state,  it  was  surrounded 
by  marine  monsters  (v.  80 — 119.).  If  the  date  of 
the  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Himilco  is  correctly 
fixed,  it  follows  that,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  Carthaginians,  though 
there  was  a  Phoenician  establishment  at  Gades, 
had  not  carried  their  navigation  far  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  that  they  then  sent 
out  two  voyages  of  discovery  —  one  to  the  south, 
the  other  to  the  north — at  the  public  expense. 
The  report  of  Himilco,  that  the  voyage  from  Gades 
to  the  tin  islands  (t.  e.  to  Cornwall)  occupied  at 
least  four  months ;  and  that  navigation  in  these 
remote  waters  was  impeded  by  the  motionless  air, 
by  the  abundance  of  seaweed,  and  by  the  monsters 
of  the  deep, — fables  which  the  ancient  mariners  re- 
counted of  unexplored  seas, —  could  not  be  very  at- 
tractive to  the  traders  of  the  Carthaginian  colonies. 
We  learn  however  from  Scylax  that  in  his  time 
the. Carthaginians  had  established  many  factories 
to  the  west  of  the  Fillars  of  Hercules;  and  j|^is 
highly  probable  that  the  merchants  who  dwelt  in 
them  may  haiiie  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul  for  a  certain  distance  to  the  north. 
Whatever  were  the  profits  of  this  distant  trade. 
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ib(B  Carthaginians  seem  to  have  maintained  their 
commercial  monopoly  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
They  are  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  sunk  any 
strange  ship  which  sailed  even  as  far  as  Sardinia 
or  Cadiz  (xvii.  1.  19.) ;  and  the  same  geographer 
tells  a  story  of  a  patriotic  Carthaginian  wrecking 
his  own  vessel  in  order  to  prevent  a  Roman  navi- 
gator, who  had  followed  him,  from  finding  the 
course  to  the  tin  islands.  Up  to  that  time,  he 
says,  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  the  tin  trade 
from  Cadiz,  and  secured  the  monopoly  by  conceal- 
ing the  route.  At  length,  however,  the  Romans 
discovered  the  way;  and  when  P.  Crassus,  the 
lieutenant  of  Csesar,  had  crossed  over  to  the  tin 
islands,  the  navigation  became  well  known,  al- 
though their  distance  from  the  mainland  was 
greater  than  that  of  Britain  (iii.  5.  11.).  ^his 
story  is  not  very  intelligible,  nor  is  it  easy  to  fix 
a  date  for  the  occurrence ;  for  the  Romans  were 
not  a  seafaring  people,  and  they  were  not  likely 
to  attempt  voyages  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercu- 
les before  the  destruction  of  Carthage  in  146  b.c.  ; 
whereas  after  that  time  the  Carthaginians  had  no 
ships  or  factories ;  Gades  had  been  sixty  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and  even  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  Punic  war  the  Romans  had  been 
able  to  extort  the  secrets  of  the  Carthaginians 
without  resorting  to  stratagem.  The  account  of 
P.  Crassus  opening  the  navigation  with  the  tin  is- 
lands (which  Strabo  considered  as  distinct  from 
Britain)  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  fact 
that  before  and  during  Csesar^s  life  the  trade  in 
British  tin  was  carried  on  through  Gaul. 

G^es  was  originally  a  Tyrian  settlement;  it  sA- 
Bequently  became  Carthaginian,  but  its  fidelity 
to  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  ambiguous ;  for 
there  was  a  party  in  it  which  was  in  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  Romans  during  the 
Second  Punic  war  (Livy,  xxviii.  23. 30.).  Strabo 
says  that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  productive 
district  of  southern  Spain  from  a  period  earlier 
than  Homer  down  to  the  time  when  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  Romans  (iii.  2.  14.).  Their 
presence  can  be  clearly  traced  westwards  along 
the  coast  inhabited  by  the  Bastuli  as  far  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  the  Pillars  along 
the  Turdetanian  coast  as  far  as  the  Anas  or  Gua- 
diana,  or  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Sacred  Promon- 
tory, the  south-western  extremity  of  Lusitania 
(Cape  St.  Vincent).  See  Movers,  Das  Phdni- 
zutche  Alterthuniy  vol.  ii.  pp.  615 — 647.  Ulysippo, 
the  modem  Lisbon,  is  treated  by  Greek  traditions 
as  a  foundation  of  Ulysses.  This  is  a  mere  etymo- 
logical mythus;  and  the  conjecture  of  Movers, 
derived  from  the  occurrence  of  the  termination 
'iago  in  other  proper  names,  that  this  is  a  Phoeni- 
cian form,  is  probable  (lb,  639.).  But  if  the 
Phoenicians,  either  of  Tyre  or  Carthage,  esta- 
blished any  colonies  or  factories  on  the  western 
coast  of  Spain,  they  must  have  been  obscure  and 


unimportant,  and  have  perished  without  leaving 
any  historical  vestiges  of  their  origin. 

Some  commerce  was  doubtless  carried  on  by 
the  Carthaginians,  from  Gades,  with  the  external 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  with  the  southern 
shores  of  Britain ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  ahow 
that  the  Tyrians  traded  with  any  country  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  except  the  passage  in 
Ezekiel  alluding  to  the  tin  trade  with  Tarshiah, 
and  the  existence  of  tin  in  Greece  at  the  time  of 
Homer.  If  we  suppose  tin  to  have  been  conveyed 
across  Ganl  in  those  early  times,  these  facts  prove 
nothing  more  than  a  trade  between  Tyre  and  a 
port  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  last  is  the  hypothesis  respecting  the  Tyrian 
tin  trade  which  is  adopted  by  Movers  in  his 
learned  work  on  the  Phoenicians.  He  rejects  the 
theory  of  an  ancient  trade  in  tin  between  Tyre 
and  India,  which  has  been  founded  on  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Sanscrit  Kastira  to  the  Greek  Keurtri' 
Tfpos.  He  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  form, 
as  well  as  the  Aramaic  Kastir  and  the  Arabic 
Kasdir,  were  derived  from  the  Greek ;  he  refers  to 
the  passages  concerning  tin  in  the  Periplus  of  Ar-> 
rian,  as  showing  that  this  metal  was  anciently  im- 
ported into  Arabia  and  India  fi^m  Alexandria ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  Malacca  tin  had  not  been 
worked  in  antiquity  {lb.  iii.  1.  pp.  62-5.)  The 
only  trace  of  Indian  tin  which  occurs  in  any  an- 
cient author,  is  the  article  in  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium, which  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bassarica  of  Dionysius,  that  Cassitira  was  an  island 
in  the  ocean  near  India,  firom  which  tin  was  ob- 
tained. The  Bassarica  was  a  poem ;  and  its  author, 
Dionysius,  was  apparently  Dionysius  Periegetes, 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  celebrated 
the  exploits  of  Bacchus,  and,  among  others,  re- 
counted his  expedition  to  India,  where  it  enume- 
rated many  names  of  places  (see  Bernhardy  «d 
Dionys.  Perieg.  pp.  507.  515.).  Whether  this 
geographical  poet  knew  of  tin  being  imported  into 
Europe  from  the  island  of  Banca,  or  whether  be 
considered  the  Indian  island  of  Cassitira  as  a  tin 
island  on  mere  etymological  grounds,  cannot  now 
be  determined ;  though  the  latter  supposition  seems 
the  more  probable. 

The  Greeks  were  for  centuries  acquainted  both 
with  tin  and  amber,  probably  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  the  Phoenicians,  without  obtaining 
any  cert-ain  knowledge  of  the  places  from  which 
they  came.  Their  incurious  ignorance,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  the  two  articles  in  question ;  it 
extended  likewise  to  ivory.  That  ornamental  and 
useful  substance  was  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  about  1000  b.c.  (1  Kings  x.  22. )«  and 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  probably 
about  200  years  later.  It  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  through  various  hands,  from 
India,  and  the  remote  parts  of  Africa  (Paus,  i. 
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12.  4.,  V.  12.  3.).  But  the  early  Greeks  know 
nothing  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
word  elephas^  with  them,  meant  simply  ivory. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  elephant,  as  an  animal, 
and  describes  it  as  occurring  in  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Africa  (iv.  191.).  Ctesias,  a  contem- 
porary of  Xenophon,  appears  to  have  been  the 
nrst  Greek  who  spoke  of  the  elephant  from  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  he  had  seen  the  animal  at 
Babylon  (^lian.  Hist  An,  xvii.  29. ;  Bsehr,  ad 
Ctes,  pp.  268.  352.).  The  Greeks,  however,  may 
be  said  to  have  first  seen  the  elephant  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander :  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  acquaintance  with  his  military  capacities 
that  the  successors  of  Alexander  first  used  the 
Asiatic  elephant  in  war,  and  that  the  Egyptian 
kings  and  the  Carthaginians  afterwards  used  the 
African  elephant  for  the  same  purpose  (see  Ar- 
mandi,  HUtoire  Militaire  des  EUphants^  Paris, 
1843,  pp.  39—43.  64.  85.  134.).  Armandi,  in  his 
military  history  of  the  elephant,  calls  attention  to 
this  fact,  and  remarks  that  the  ancients  for  a  long 
time  decorated  themselves  with  pearls,  and  wore 
garments  of  silk,  before  they  knew  that  the  former 
were  obtained  from  a  shell-fish,  and  that  the  latter 
was  fabricated  by  an  insect.  The  natural  history 
of  the  pearl  was  indeed  known  to  Theophrastus 
(Z>c  Lapid.  §  36.  ed.  Schneider),  as  that  of  the 
silkworm  was  to  Aristotle ;  but  Virgil  seems  to 
have  thought  that  silk,  like  linen  and  cotton,  was 
a  vegetable  product :  he  describes  it  as  the  deli- 
cate fleece  which  the  Seres,  or  Chinese,  combed 
from  the  leaves  of  trees,  Georg,  ii.  121. 

G.  C.  Lbwis. 
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Some  years  ago,  anterior  to  the  publication  by 
Captain  Devereux  of  the  Lives  and  Letters  of  the 
three  Earls  of  Essex,  I  made  considerable  collec- 
tions for  a  separate  biography  of  Robert  Deve- 
reux, the  decapitated  favourite  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. For  this  purpose  I  purchased  a  considerable 
mass  of  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary, 
manuscripts ;  and  turning  them  over  again  a  day 
or  two  since,  I  found  several,  not  hitherto  noticed, 
which  throw  light  especially  on  the  fatal  transac- 
tion which  terminated  the  career  of  the  principal 
party  concerned  in  it,  and  of  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Some  account  of  them  may  be  acceptable 
in"N.  &Q." 

They  profess  to  have  been  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginals in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  but 
whether  those  originals  still  exist  is  a  question  I 
am  unable  to  answer.  The  first  to  which  I  shall 
advert  has  no  date,  but  clearly  belongs  to  the 
spring  of  1601,  and  is  thus  headed  :  »*  The  Names 
of  such  as  were  in  the  late  Action  of  Rebellion,** 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  late  rash  outbreak  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  friends  on  February  8, 


1601.     I  have  never  met  elsewhere  with  any  such 
enumeration,  and  it  begins  with 


Lord  Sandes, 
Lord  Mountegle, 
Lord  Cornwall." 

offenders  next  in  rank  : 

Sir  Charles  Percy, 
Sir  Josselyn  Percy, 
Sir    Edmond  Bayn- 

ham. 
Sir  Thomas  West, 
Sir  VV.  Constable, 
Sir  Edward  Littleton, 
Sir  Christopher  Hay- 
don.*' 


"  The  E.  of  Essex, 
Erie  of  Rutland, 
Earle  of  Southamp- 
ton, 

It  then  proceeds  to  the 

"  Sir  Charles  Danvers, 

Sir  Christopher 

Blount, 

Sir  John  Davies, 

Sir  Gelly  Merrick, 

Sir  Robert  Vernon, 

Sir  Henry  Carew  of 
Kent, 

Sir  Edw.  Michel- 
borne, 

After  about  forty  other  names,  including  Fra. 
Tresham,  Edw.  Kynnersley,  John  Arden,  Robert 
Catesby,  Richard  Greys  (af\;er  whose  name  the 
words  "  for  powder  **  are  inserted),  Anthony 
Rowse,  &c.,  we  come  to  the  following  memoran- 
dum :  — 

"  Lord  Sussex,  prisoner  at  Sir  John  Stanhope*s, 

Lord  Bedford,  at  Alderman  Holydaye's, 

Lord  Rich,  at  Mr.  Sackford's,** 
neither  of  which  names  have  been  previously  in- 
serted. The  preceding  list  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  in  a  manner  introductory  to  the  next  do- 
cument, which  is  headed,  **  The  names  of  the 
Traytors,  and  the  several  places  of  imprisonment.'* 
I  see  that  Capt.  Devereux,  having  no  particular 
information  on  the  point,  only  dismisses  it  in  ge- 
neral terms  (vol.  ii.  p.  147.) ;  but  here  we  have 
all  the  particulars,  none  of  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  were  previously  known  to  historians  or 
biographers.     Thus  we  are  told  that  — 


Lo.  Monteagle, 

Sir  Charles  Danvers, 

and 
Sir  Christopher 

Blount,'* 


"  Therle  of  Essex, 
Therle  of  Rutland, 
Therle  of  Southamp- 
ton, 
Lord  Sands, 
Lo.  Cromwell, 

were  confined  in  the  Tower ;  while  Sir  John  Da- 
vies  and  Sir  Gilly  Merricke  were  sent  to  Newgate. 
Tresham,  "  Sir  Tho.  Tresham's  son,**  Sir  Rob.  Ver- 
non,  Sir  Henry  Carey,  and  Sir  Edw.  Michelborne, 
were  secured  in  the  Gatehouse ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Percy,  Sir  Jaslen  Percy,  Franks  Manners,  and  Sir 
Edw.  Baynham,  with  many  others  of  less  note,  in 
the  Fleet.  Sir  Thomas  West,  '*  son  and  heire  to  the 
Lo.  Leware,**  and  five  others,  were  confined  in  the 
Counter  in  the  Poultry,  while  others,  including 
Catesby  and  Littleton,  were  in  Wood  Street 
Counter.  Sir  Christr.  Heydon,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  Gray  Bridges,  "  son  and  heire  to  the  Lo. 
Shandoys,**  were  sent  to  the  White  Lion  Prison. 
Against  the  names  of  Owen  Salisbury  and  Traoj 
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"  slain  **  is  written  in  the  margin,  and  of  E.  Rej- 
noldes  (private  secretary  to  Essex),  Cuffe,  Ke- 
mishe,  and  about  a  dozen  others  it  is  said,  *'  all 
these  are  suspected,  and  not  known  yet  whither 
they  be  committed ;  **  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
paper  was  prepared  very  early  after  the  commo- 
tion. In  a  sort  of  postscript  it  is  mentioned  that 
"The  ladie  Ritche  is  with  Mr.  Sackforde,  and 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  with  Sir  John  Stanhope;" 
whereas  we  have  been  previously  told  that  the  lat- 
ter nobleman  was  "  at  Alderman  Holydayes.'*  All 
these  details  are  interesting  with  reference  to  so 
remarkable  an  incident :  we  know  the  result  as 
regards  the  principal  offender  and  some  of  his  ac- 
complices, and  we  are  informed  in  generul  terms 
that  many  others  were  allowed  by  heavy  fines  to 
buy  themselves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. The  papers  in  my  possession  enable  me 
to  show,  not  only  the  sums  originally  demanded 
from  the  prisoners,  but  those  for  which  they  were 
subsequently  commuted.  I  subjoin  a  statement, 
entitled  "  Fynes  imposed  on  the  Noblemen,  and 
other  Confederates  in  the  late  Rebellion  ;  the  first 
column  containing  the  amount  of  fine  required, 
and  the  second  the  amount  of  fine  exacted.  Where 
the  second  column  is  left  blank,  we  may  presume 
that  there  was  no  mitigation  of  the  pecuniary  pun- 
ishment :  — 


"  Earle  of  Rutland   - 
Erie  of  Bedford 
Baron  Sandys 
Baron  Cromwell    - 
Sir  H.Parker,  Lo.  Montegle 
Sir  Charles  Percy  - 
Sir  Josselin  Percy 
Sir  Henry  Carey    - 
Sir  Robert  Vernon 
Sir  William  Constable 
Robert  Catesbye    - 
Francis  Tresham    - 
Francis  Manners    - 
Sir  George  Manners 
Sir  Thomas  West  - 
Gray  Bridges 

Sir  Edward  Michelborne    - 
Thomas  Crompton 
Walter  Walsh 
Sir  Edw.  Littleton 
Richard  Cholmely 
Capt.  Selby 
Robert  Dallingtoi# 

Mallery 

Edward  Bushell 
William  Downehall 

Gosnall 

Francis  Buck 
Edward  Wiseman  - 
Capt.  Whitlock 
Christopher  Wright 
John  Wright 


30,000"  20,000" 

20,000"  10,000" 

10,000"  5000" 

5000"  2000" 

8000"  4000" 
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300™  100" 
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40" 

100" 
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Charles  Ogle 

John  Vernon 

Ellys  Jones 

Arthur  Bromefield 

John  Salisbury 

Capt.  William  Norreys 


40" 
100"» 
40" 
40" 
40" 
40"." 


In  my  recently  published  Life  of  Shdkspeare^ 
prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  his  works,  vol.  i.  p. 
154.,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  214.,  I  have  inserted  copies  of 
the  original  examinations  of  Augustine  Phillips, 
the  actor,  and  of  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  respecting  the 
performance  of  a  play  on  the  story  of  Richard  IT. 
They  were  derived  from  the  State  Paper  Office,  as 
well  as  that  remarkable  note  from  Lord  Buck- 
hurst  and  Sir  R.  Cecill,  introducing  the  two  execu- 
tioners to  the  Tower,  who  were  to  behead  Lord 
Essex ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  infor- 
mation above  communicated  would  be  confirmed, 
and  added  to  by  documents  there  preserved. 
What  I  have  given  is  from  papers  in  my  own  cus- 
tody, and  to  It,  on  a  future  occasion,  I  may  add 
some  notes  and  letters  from  Essex  to  Elizabeth 
(from  my  own  ancient  copies)  which  have  never 
yet  seen  the  light,  and  of  which  Capt.  Devereux 
had  no  information.         •  J.  Patnb  Coi^lieb. 

Maidenhead. 


MABTIN   MABPBELATE   BHTMES. 

The  following  bibliographical  and  literary  trea- 
sure is  copied  from  the  original  in  my  possession. 
It  is  a  quarto  of  four  leaves,  in  black  letter,  the 
last  page  blank.  Copies  are  also  preserved  in  the 
libraries  of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  British  Museum^ 
Bodley,  &c.  Although  the  tract  is  undated,  we 
learn  from  internal  evidence  that  it  was  printed 
in  1589,  and  very  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
Hay  any  Worke  for  Cooper.  There  is  another 
edition  entitled  Rythmes  against  Martin  Marre- 
Prelate.  This  latter  has  been  reprinted  (with 
some  errors)  in  D'Israeli*s  Quarrels  of  Authors. 
The  learned  editor  says,  "  As  a  literary  curiosity, 
I  shall  preserve  a  very  rare  poetical  tract,  which 
describes  with  considerable  force  the  Revolu- 
tionists of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  are 
indeed  those  of  wild  democracy  :  and  the  subject 
of  this  satire  will,  I  fear,  be  never  out  of  time. 
It  is  an  admirable  political  satire  against  a  mob- 
government.  In  our  poetical  history,  this  speci- 
men too  is  curious,  for  it  will  show  that  the 
stanza  in  alternate  rhymes,  usually  denominated 
Elegiac,  is  adapted  to  very  opposite  themes.  The 
solemnity  of  the  versification  is  impressive,  and 
the  satire  equally  dignified  and  keen.'* 

The  following  **  rhymes "  are  very  unequal. 
The  sense  of  some  of  the  stanzas  is  sometimes 
doubtful.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  been  ren- 
dered more  intelligible  by  amended  punctuation, 
but  this  is  a  liberty  I  have  not  thought  proper  to 
exercise. 
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The  Rev.  W.  MaskeU,  in  his  History  of  the 
Marprelate  Controversy  (Svo.  1845,  pp.  207.) 
says,  "  There  were  also  at  least  two,  perhaps 
more,  poetical  tracts  against  Martin."  I  can 
enumerate  four ;  and,  should  the  present  reprint 
prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.,'*  I 
propose,  at  convenient  seasons,  adding  the  re- 
maining three  to  its  pages. 

EdWABD  F.  RlMBAULT. 

«  A  WHIP  FOR  AN  APE : 

OR, 

MARTIN  DISPLAIED. 


(( 


Ordo  Sactrdotum  fatuo  iurbatur  ab  omni, 
Labitur  et  passim  RdigionU  honus. 


"  Since  reason  (Martin)  cannot  stay  thy  pen, 
We'll  see  what  rime  will  dec :  have  at  thee  then. 

"  A  (lizard  late  skipt  out  upon  our  stage ; 

But  in  a  sacke,  that  no  man  might  him  see : 
And  though  we  knowe  not  yet  the  paltrie  page, 

Himselfe  hath  Martin  made  his  name  to  bee.  • 

A  proper  name,  and  for  his  feates  most  fit ; 
The  only  thing  wherein  he  hath  shew'd  wit. 

"  Who  knoweth  not,  that  Apes  men  Martins  call ; 

Which  beast  this  baggage  seemes  as't  were  himselfe 
So  as  both  nature,  nurture,  name,  and  all, 

Of  that's  expressed  in  this  apish  elfe. 
Which  ile  make  good  to  Martin  Marr-als  face. 
In  three  plain©  poynts,  and  will  not  bate  an  ace. 

**  For  first  the  Ape  delights  with  moppes  and  mowes, 

And  mocketh  Prince  and  peasants  all  alike ; 

This  jesting  Jacke,  that  no  good  manner  knowes. 

With  his  Asse-heeles  presumes  all  States  to  strike. 
Whose  scoffes  so  stinking  in  each  nose  doth  smell, 
As  all  mouthes  sale  of  dolts  he  beares  the  bell. 

**  Sometimes  his  choppes  doo  waike  in  poynts  too  hie. 

Wherein  the  Ape  himselfe  a  Woodcocke  tries : 

Sometimes  with  floutes  he  drawes  his  mouth  awrie, 

And  sweares  by  his  ten  bones,  and  falselie  lies. 
Wherefore  be  what  he  will  I  do  not  passe. 
He  is  the  paltriest  Ape  that  ever  was. 

'*  Such  fieering,  leering,  jarring  fooles  bopeepe ; 
Such  hahaes,  teehees,  weehees,  wild  colts  play : 
Such  sohoes,  whoopes  and  hallowes,  hold  and  keepe ; 

Such  rankings,  ragings,  revelings,  roysters  ray, 
With  so  foule  mouth,  and  knave  at  every  catch, 
Tis  some  knaves  neast  did  surely  Martin  hatch. 

"  Now  out  he  mnnes  with  Cuckowe  King  of  May, 
Then  in  he  leapes  with  a  wild  Morrice  daunce ; 
Now  strikes  he  up  Dame  Lawsens  *  lustie  lay ; 

Then  comes  Sir  Jeffries  f  ale  tub,  tapde  by  chaonce : 
Which  makes  me  gesse,  (and  I  can  shrewly  smell) 
He  loves  both  t'one  and  t'other  passing  well. 

Then  straight  as  though  he  were  distracted  qaite. 
He  chafeth  like  a  cutpurse  layd  in  Warde ; 

And  rudely  railes  with  all  bis  maine  and  might, 
Against  both  Knights  and  Lords  without  regarde : 

So  as  Bridewell  must  tame  his  dronkeu  fits. 

And  Bedlam  heipe  to  bring  him  to  his  wits. 


(( 


*  This  woman  is  noticed  in  one  of  the  mock  Epitaphs 
upon  Martin's  funeral. 

t  Alluding  to  some  person,  or  persons,  minously  fined 
for  Uking  active  part  with  Martin.  D'Israeli  pouits  this 
out,  bat  do^  not  say  who  the  parties  were, 


"  But  Martin,  why  in  matters  of  such  waight, 

Doest  thou  thus  play  the  Dawe  and  dancing 'foole? 
O  sir  (quoth  he)  this  is  a  pleasant  baite 

For  men  of  sorts,  to  traine  them  to  my  schoole. 
Ye  noble  States  how  can  you  like  hereof, 
A  shamelesse  Ape  at  your  sage  heads  should  scoffe  ? 

"  Good  Noddie  now  leave  scribling  in  such  matters, 
Thej'  are  no  tooles  for  fooles  to  tend  unto ; 
Wise  men  regard  not  what  mad  Monckies  patters ; 
Twere  trim  a  beast  should  teach  men  what  to  do. 
Now  Tarleton*s  *  dead  the  Consort  lackes  a  vice : 
For  knave  and  foole  thou  maist  beare  pricke  and  price. 

"  The  sacred  sect  and  perfect  pure  precise. 

Whose  cause  must  be  by  Scoggins  ]esis  f  maintained ; 
Ye  shewe  although  that  purple  Apes  disguise. 

Yet  Apes  are  still,  and  so  must  be  disdainde. 
For  though  your  Lyons  lookes  weake  eves  escapes 
Your  babling  bookes  bewraies  you  all  for  Apes. 


*'  The  next  poynt  is.  Apes  use  to  tosse  and  teare 
What  once  their  fidling  fingers  fasten  on ; 
And  clime  aloft  and  cast  downe  every  where. 
And  never  stales  till  all  that  stands  be  gon. 
Now  whether  this  in  Martin  be  not  true, 
You  wiser  heads  marke  here  what  doth  ensue. 

*'  What  is  it  not  that  Martin  doth  not  rent? 

Cappes,  Tippets,  Grownes,  blacke  Chivers,  Rotchets 
white ; 
Ommunion  bookes,  and  Homelies,  yea  so  bent 
To  teare,  as  womens  wimples  feele  his  spite. 
Thus  tearing  all,  as  all  Apes  use  to  doo ; 
He  tears  withall  the  Church  of  Christ  in  two. 

"  Marke  now  what  things  he  meanes  to  tumble  downe. 
For  to  this  poynt  to  looke  is  worth  the  while. 
In  one  that  makes  no  choyce  twixt  Cap  and  Crowne ; 

Cathedrall  Churches  he  would  faine  untile. 
And  snatch  up  Bishops  lands,  and  catch  away 
All  gains  of  learning  for  his  prouling  pray. 

*'  And  thinke  you  not  he  will  pull  downe  at  length 
As  well  the  top  from  tower,  as  Cocke  from  steeple  ? 
And  when  his  head  hath  gotten  some  more  strength. 
To  play  with  Prince,  as  now  he  doth  with  people  ? 
Yes,  he  that  now  saith.  Why  should  Bishops  bee? 
Will  next  crie  out.  Why  Kings?    The  Saincts  are  free. 

**  The  Germaine  Boores  with  Clergie  men  began. 
But  never  left  till  Prince  and  Peeres  were  dead : 
Jacke  Leydon  was  a  holie  zealous  man. 

But  ceast  not  till  the  Crowne  was  on  his  head. 
And  Martins  mate  Jacke  Strawe  would  alwaies  ring 
The  Clergies  faults,  but  sought  to  kill  the  King. 

"  Oh  that,  quoth  Martin,  th*  were  a  Noble  man ! 

A  vaunt  vile  villaine :  tis  not  for  such  swads. 
And  of  the  Counsell  too ;  Marke  Princes  then : 

These  roomes  are  caught  at  by  these  lustie  lads. 
For  Apes  must  climbe,  and  never  sta}*  their  wit, 
Untill  on  top  of  highest  hilles  they  sit 

"  What  raeane  they  els,  in  every  towne  to  crave 
Their  Priest  and  King  like  Christ  himselfe  to  be? 
And  for  one  Pope  ten  thousand  Popes  to  have, 

And  to  controU  the  highest  he  or  she  ? 
Aske  Scotland,  that,  whose  King  so  long  they  crost, 
As  he  was  like  his  Kingdome  to  have  lost 

*  This  celebrated  actor  and  buffoon  died  Sept  8rd, 
1588.  He  is  alluded  to  in  (M  read  over  D.  John  Bridges 
(Epistle) ;  and  agam  in  some  Bhymes  against  Martin. 

f  Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Andrew  Borde. 
It  was  licensed  to  Colwell  in  1566,  but  the  earliest  edition 
9^  present  known,  be«r8  the  date  of  1626. 
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"  iieware  ye  States  and  Nobles  of  this  land, 
The  Clerf^e  is  but  one  of  these  mens  buts : 
Thv  Ape  at  last  on  masters  necke  will  stand ) 

Then  gegf^e  betime  these  gaping  greedie  guts, 
Least  that  too  soone,  and  then  too  late  ye  feele. 
He  strikes  at  head  that  first  began  with  heele. 

"  The  third  trlcke  is,  what  Apes  by  flattering  waies 
Cannot  come  by,  with  biting  thev  will  snatch : 
Oar  Martin  makes  no  bones,  bat  pfainlie  sales. 
Their  fists   shall  walke,  they  will   both  bite  and 
scratch. 
He'il  make  their  hearts  to  ake,  and  will  not  faile, 
Where  pen  cannot,  their  penknife  shall  prevaile. 

"  But  this  is  false,  he  saith  he  did  but  mocke : 
A  foole  he  was  that  so  his  words  did  scan. 
He  only  ment  with  pen  their  pates  to  knocke : 

A  Knave  he  is,  that  so  turns  cat  in  pan. 
Hut  Martin  sweare  and  stare  as  deepe  as  hell. 
Thy  sprite  thy  spite  and  mischievous  mind  doth  tell. 


<t 


The  thing  that  neither  Pope  with  Booke  nor  Bull, 
Nor  Spanish  King  with  ships  could  do  without, 

Our  Martins  heere  at  home  will  worke  at  full ; 
If  Prince  curbe  not  betimes  the  rabble  rout 

That  is,  destroy  both  Church,  and  State,  and  all ; 

For  if  t'one  faile,  the  other  needes  must  fall. 

**  Thou  England  then  whom  God  doth  make  so  glad. 
Through  Gospels  grace  and  Princes  prudent  raigne : 

Take  heede  least  thou  at  last  be  made  as  sad. 
Through  Martin*  makebates  marring,  to  thy  paine. 

For  he  marres  all,  and  maketh  nought,  nor  will. 
Save  lyes  and  strife,  and  workes  for  Englandt  ill. 

**  And  ye  grave  men  that  answere  Martins  mowes : 
He  mockes  the  more,  and  yon  in  vain  loose  times : 
Leave  Apes  to  dogges  to  baite,  their  skins  tocrowes. 

And  let  old  Lanam*  lash  him  with  his  rimes. 
The  beast  Is  proud  when  men  wey  his  enditings : 
Let  his  worke  goe  the  waie  of  all  wast  writings.! 

**  Now  Martin^  you  that  say  you  will  spawne  out 
Tour  broyling  brattes  in  every  towne  to  dwell ; 
We  will  provide  in  each  place  for  your  route 

A  bell  and  whippe,  that  Apes  do  love  so  well. 
And  if  ye  skippe,  and  will  not  wey  the  checke 
We'll  have  a  springe,  and  catch  you  by  the  necke. 

**  And  so  adieu  mad  ilfarfon-marre-the-land, 

Leave  oflf  thy  worke,  and  more  worke  f,  hears't  thou 
me? 
Thy  work's  nought  worth,  take  better  worke  in  hand : 
Thou  marr'st  thy  worke,  and  thy  work  will  marre 
thee. 
Worke  not  a  newe,  least  it  doth  worke  thy  wracke. 
And  thou  make  worke  for  him  that  worke  doth  lacke. 

**  And  this  I  wame  thee  Martins  Monckies  face. 

Take  heed  of  me,  my  rime  doth  charme  thee  bad : 
I  am  a  rimer  of  the  Irish  race, 

And  have  alreadie  rimde  thee  staring  mad. 
But  if  thou  ceasest  not  thy  bald  jests  still  to  spread, 
I'le  never  leave,  till  I  have  rimde  thee  dead." 

*  Query,  was  this  old  Robert  Laneham,  ^  Clerk  of  the 
Council-Chamber  door,  and  also  keeper  of  the  same,"  the 
author  of  the  Letter  from  KiUingworth  f 

t  D'Israeli's  copy  reads  "  vast  writings.'* 

X  This  alludes  to  the  scurrilous  reply  to  Bishop  Cooper 
'—Hay  any  Worke  for  Cooper, 


TUICBBIDGB   W£LL8   AT   THB   COMMJBKCBM£MT   OF 
THE   ElOUTEEMTH   CBHTUBr. 

I  do  uot  find  in  the  Histories  of  this  favourite 
watering-place  by  T.  B.  Burr  in  1766,  Amsinck 
in  1810,  or  John  Britton  in  1832,  any  notice  of 
the  pursuits,  &c.,  of  the  visitors  in  the  earl;^  (Mrt 
of  the  last  century :  so  I  send  you  a  description 
by  Mr.  Ward,  author  of  the  London  Spy^  in  vol. 
ii.  of  Familiar  Letters^  published  by  Samuel  Briscoe 
in  1724.     He  says  that  — 

*'  The  chiefest  pastimes,  next  the  old  trade  of  Basket- 
making,  are  the  four  following:  Bowling  at  Rnsthall 
Cireen,  where  fools  lose  their  money,  and  knaves  win  it; 
Dancing  upon  Southborough  Green;  Walking  in  the 
Grove  where  the  King-doves  coo  above,  whilst  the  lovers 
bill  below  and  project  all  things  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves happy  at  the  next  merry  meeting ;  and  Gaming  at 
the  Groom -porters,  where  every  one  strives  to  win,  whilst 
the  box  runs  away  with  the  money.  Lodgings  are  so 
dear  and  scarce,  that  a  beau  is  sometimes  glad  of  a  bam, 
and  a  lady  of  honour  content  to  lie  in  a  garret :  the  horses 
being  commonly  put  to  grass  fur  the  servants  to  lie  in  the 
stable.  My  landlord  was  a  farmer,  and  his  very  out- 
houses were  so  full  that,  having  sheared  some  sheep,  he 
abated  me  half-a-crown  a  week  to  let  the  wool  lie  in  my , 
bedchamber.  The  most  noble  of  their  provisions  is  a 
pack-saddle  of  mutton  and  a  wheat-ear  pie,  whicb  is  ac- 
counted here  a  feast  for  a  Heliogabalus,  and  is  indeed  so 
costly  a  banquet,  that  a  man  may  go  over  to  Amsterdam, 
treat  half  a  dozen  friends  with  a  fish  dinner,  and  bring 
them  back  again  into  their  own  country  almost  as  choip 
as  you  can  give  yourself  and  your  mistress  a  tme  Thn- 
bridge  wells  entertainment  The  liquors  chiefly  prodoced 
by  this  part  of  the  country  are  beer  made  of  wood-dried 
malt,  and  wine  drawn  out  of  a  birch  tree :  the  first  is  in- 
fected with  such  a  smoaky  tang,  that  you  would  think  it 
was  brewed  in  a  chimney ;  and  every  pint  you  drink,  in- 
stead of  quenching  your  draught,  begets  a  thirst  after  a 
gallon :  the  latter  as  'tis  ordered  drinks  almost  like  mead, 
and  makes  a  man's  month  smell  of  honey.'' 

I  believe  that  the  fermented  juice  of  the  birch- 
tree  is  still  drank  in  some  parts  of  England.  Can 
your  readers  name  them  P 

The  diflference  between  the  gaiety  of  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  the  summer  and  its  dulness  out  of  the 
season,  was  well  marked  by  the  common  saying : 
"  Where  are  you  going  to  ? "  "  To  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  did  you  think  ?  change  me  a  guinea;*' 
contrasted  with  the  reply,  "To  Tunbridge  Wellk, 
good  lack !  I     Give  me  change  for  a  shilling.** 

Wm.  Dubbant  (^>opsb. 

81.  Guilford  Street,  Bossell  Square. 


DE8IDBBIUS  BBASMUS  .*   THB   CICEItOWLAUfVB. 

In  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  celebrated 
works  which  few  readers  are  to  see,  there  is  al- 
most always  wanting  a  good  specimen  taken  from 
the  very  work  itself.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
select  quotations  which  are  neither  too  long  nor 
too  dependent  on  context  for  their  force :  but  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  feared  that  the  literary  his- 
torian does  not  read  with  sufilcient  closeness  to 
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become  sensible  of  the  existence  of  the  proper 
passages.  Being  lately  engaged  in  reading  (for 
amusement  only,  and  therefore  with  attention), 
the  Ciceroni  anus,  I  found  a  passage  which  might 
well  have  become  the  stock-quotation,  the  stereo- 
typed specimen,  of  this  very  witty  but  rather  prolix 
satire  ;  the  product  of  a  day  in  which  the  manual 
was  a  thick  folio,  and  the  squib  a  not  very  thin 
octavo. 

If  Addison  and  Erasmus  had  changed  times 
and  places,  they  would  probably  have  taken  each 
otber^s  parts  as  nearly  as  this  could  have  been 
done.  Erasmus  was  the  gentlemanly  satirist  of 
his  day :  would  that  he  could  have  written  one 
truly  posthumous  work  to  lash  the  thousand  pun- 
sters who  made  epigrams  which  they  called  epi- 
taphs, by  help  of  the  word  Desiderius  !  Perhaps 
the  following  is  the  least  objectionable :  — 

**  Fatalis  series  nobis  invidit  Erasmum, 
Sed  Deaideriom  toliere  non  potoit." 

For  myself  I  prefer  the  following,  though  the 
quality  is  matched  by  the  quantity  :  — 

"  Hie  jacet  Erasmus,  qui  quondam  bonas  erat  mus, 
Rodere  qui  soUtus,  roditar  a  vermibus." 

The  Ciceronianus,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  dialogue 
in  ridicule  of  the  affectation  current  among  scho- 
lars of  using  no  word  nor  idiom  except  such  as 
had  been  used  by  Cicero.  The  learned  world  was 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  paganbe  itself.  A 
cardinal  would  not  read  the  Vulgate,  for  fear  of 
injury  to  his  Latinity.  Men  altered  their  names : 
many  a  devout  Peter  looked  like  a  heathen  under 
the  form  Petreius ;  and  Johannes  Paulus  Parisius 
got  rid  of  all  likeness  to  a  Christian  by  transpo- 
sition into  Aulus  Janus  Parrhasius.  Theological 
terms  were  gradually  disappearing  among  a  class 
of  theological  writers  ;  and  it  was  becoming  rather 
difficult  to  know  whether  Christ  or  Jupiter  was 
their  lawgiver.  The  satire  of  Erasmus  is  thrown 
over  every  aspect  of  the  question.  It  is  frequently 
sparkling  wit :  and,  but  for  its  fearful  length  and 
consequent  dilution,  would  have  been  reprinted 
for  two  centuries  at'  least.  The  preface  is  dated 
February,  1528;  and  in  that  year  I  believe  it 
was  published. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  absurdity  of  Christian 
writers  finding  all  their  theological  words  in 
Cicero  is  made  very  prominent.  Erasmus  asks 
how  the  following  is  to^  be  ^rendered  from  Cicef o's 
writings :  — 

**  Jesus  Christiis,  Yerbam  et  FiKos  stem!  Fatris,  juxtil 
prophetias  venit  in  mandum,  ac  facias  homo,  sponte  se 
in  mortem  tradidit,  ac  rederoit  ^ccleriam  saam,  offen* 
siqae  Patris  irara  avertit  a  nobis,  eiqae  dob  recoDciliavit, 
at  per  gratiam  fidei  justificati  et  a  tyrannide  liberati, 
inseramur  Ecclesie,  et  in  EcclesiA  comraanione  perseve- 
rantes,  post  banc  vitam  conseqaamar  r^tiom  ccBloram." 

Erasmus  then    answers  his  own  question   as 
follows :  — 
**  Optimi  Maziaiiqae  Jovis  interprw  a6  filios,  sertA- 


tor,  Rex,  jflcta  vatum  responsa,  ex  Olympo  devolavit  in 
terras,  et  bominis  assumpta  figura,  sese  pro  salute  Rei- 
publicse  sponte  devovit  Diis  Manibus,  atque  ita  concionem, 
sive  civitatem,  8iv6  Rempublicam  suam  asseruit  in  liber- 
tatem,  ac  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  vibratum  in  nostra  capita 
fulmen  restinxit,  nosque  cum  illo  redegit  in  gratiam,  at 
persuasionis  munificentia  ad  innocentiam  reparati,  et  a 
sycophantse  dominatu  mauumissi,  cooptemur  in  civitatem, 
et  in  Reipublicae  societate  perseverantes,  qaum  fata  nos 
evocarint  ex  hac  vita,  in  Deoram  immortaliam  consortio 
rerum  samma  potiamor.'* 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Erasmus  cuts  the 
ground  from  under  his  opponents  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

*<Nec  videbitur  ulliua  sermo  venustus,  qui  non  congruit 
personae,  nee  rebus  est  accommodatus,  monstrosus  etiam 
qui  res  pietatis  tractat  verbis  impiorum,  quique  materiam 
Ohristianam  Paganlcis  iingis  contaminat.  Quod  si  quid 
hie  veniie  datar  adolescentis,  ne  sibi  sumat  idem  juris 
letas  provectior.  Qui  sic  est  Ciceronianus,  at  parum  sit 
Christianas,  Is  ne  Ciceronianus  quidem  est,  quod  non  dicit 
apte,  non  penitus  intelligit  ea  de  quibus  loquitur,  non  af- 
ficitar  his  ex  animo  de  quibus  verba  facit.  Fostremo 
non  4k)dem  omatu  tractat  res  sn«  professionis,  quibos 
Cicero  tractavit  argumenta  suoram  temporum." 

There  was  an  aflectftioh  of  a  different  kind 
which  prevailed  in  the  Universities  thirty  years 
ago,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  do  so  still.  The 
young  writers  forgot  that  there  is  no  language 
which  consists  entirely  of  its  own  isms ;  and  that 
plum-pudding  is  not  a  congeries  of  the  little  fruits 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  They  tried  to  write 
a  Latin  consisting  of  nothing  but  Latinisms.  It 
was  said  that  Vathek  was  detected  as  not  the 
work  of  a  Frenchman,  by  the  excessive  purity 
of  its  French.  No  such  thing :  it  was  detected 
by  its  redundance  of  Gallicisms.  The  amateur 
carpenter  always  uses  too  much  glue. 

Many  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  then  an  old 
man,  told  me  that  he  was  accustomed  in  his  youth 
to  play  the  following  trick  upon  great  scholars. 
He  found  a  few  consecutive  sentences  in  Cicero, 
for  which  no  one  need  look  long,  in  which  the 
idioms  are  all  as  much  English  as  Latin,  and  the 
words  run  very  nearly  in  the  same  order  in  both 
languages.  These  he  translated  into  English,  and 
showed  the  whole  to  the  scholar,  representing  the 
Latin  as  his  own  rendering  of  the  English.  "  Oh ! 
my  dear  friend,**  the  scholar  would  say,  **  this  is 
not  Latin!  this  is  English  rendered  word  by 
word;  nothing  can  be  more  bald!**  My  friend 
would  then  humbly  request  his  victim  to  mend  it, 
which  would  be  done  on  the  spot;  so  that  the 
amended  Sanscrit,  or  whatever  it  ought  to  be 
called,  would  have  been  fit  to  go  into  a  prize 
essay  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Cicero  was  then 
produced,  and  the  poor  scholar  was  brought  to  a 
sense  of  his  situation.  Quert,  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  found  prizes  in  the  Uni- 
vet^ities  fbr  the  best  essilys  which,  being  very  near 
to  English,  should  be  written  in  defensible  Latin. 

A.  Db  Morgam. 
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SKlnat  fiatrt.  " 
Peamylvania  and  the  Acadian  ExiU». —  In  the 
edition  uf  Lun>;ftllow'fl  Evangeline,  publiibed  in 
Londun  in  IS53,  a  note  ii  introduced  in  which  it 
IB  allCKCd  that  sft«rthe  landin;;  of  ■  number  uf  the 
French  neutrals  in  Philadelphia,  "  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonj,  to  relieve  itself  of  the  charge 
such  a  company  of  miserable  wretchet  would  re- 
quire to  maintain  them,  proposed  to  aell  them 
with  their  own  consent." 

William  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  this  citr,  now  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  in  China,  in  an 
essaj  upon  "  The  French  Neutrals  in  Pennsjl- 
vanla,"  published  by  the  IliBturical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  in  their  late  volume  of  Contributiotu 
to  American  Hittory,  disproves  this  statement  in 
the  fullest  manner,  showing  that  these  exiles  were 
treated  with  great  kindness  in  Philadelphia,  al- 
though there  were  prejudices  against  them,  both 
us  Frenchmen  and  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  and  that  their  support  cost  the  province 


E«*nis  wisho,  in  every  pirtknUr,  to 


8.  R. 

Corpta  Chrvti,  or  Fele-Dicu.  —  To  trace  the 
orluiti  of  [he  F€te-Dieu  we  have  to  go  back  to  tha 
Middle  Ages,  and  from  what  is  puUished  on  the 
lubject*  we  find  that  i's  birthplace  is  Lii^e,  and 
gather  the  following  Incidenls  respecting  it. 

Id  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centur/  a 
nun  of  the  convent  at  Cornillon,  Julienne  bj 
name,  saw  one  night  the  moon  in  ber  brigliteat 
colours,  and  divided  in  the  midille  bj  a.  black 
line.  Not  being  able  to  solve  this  mvsterf,  and 
having  consulted  other  nuns  and  monks,  without 
being  the  wiser  for  it,  she  at  last  had  a  special  re- 
velation to  this  eSect.     A  voice  from  heaven  told 


equal  to   70001.  Pennsvlvanian  ciurrency, 
•---  18,0(»  dollars  of  our  present 


equal  to 

currency.  uhhua. 

Philadelptiia. 

Kilkenny  Theatre.  —  I  think  the  following  irill 
be  worth  a  place  In  "  N.  &  Q." 


QtChnr 


t  God   wi9bed 


iras  preflf^red  by  the  moon  ; 
her  brieiitneM  in  part,  aig- 
r  halj  ^te  wsntiag  id  tba 
-   "    tiluted;   that 


(The  last  nisbt,  because  the  company  eo  to-man-oir 

to  Walerftrd.) 

On  Saturdsy,  May  14, 1793. 

Will  be  perrotmed,  by  cammaod  of  serersl  respectable 

people  in  this  learned  metropolis,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 


Or! eI nelly  written  i 


imposed  by  (he  celebrated  Dan 


Hares.'of  Limerick,  and  insened  in  Shahspesre's  works. 

Uamirt  by  Mr.  Kearns  (being  his  first  appearance  in  that 

iharacler),  who,  between  Ihe  acts,  will  perform  aeveral 


the  gflme  timo. 
Ophelia  by  Mra.  Prior,  who 


ral  ftvo 


character,  particularly  the  "  Laaa  of  Kiehmond 

Hill,"  anii  "We'll  all  be  unhappy  together,"  from  the 
■  Rev.  Mr.  Dibdin'a  Odditica. 

The  parts  of  the  Qaan  and  King,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan,  will  be  omitted,  as  too  Im- 
moral for  any  stage. 

Poloniia,  the  comical  poUtidan,  by  a  yonng  gentleman, 
being  his  first  appearance  in  public. 

The  Ghiitl,  tlie  Gravcdigger,  and  Latrla  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  great  London  comedian. 

The  characters  to  he  dressed  in  Roman  shapes. 

To  which  will  be  added,  an  Interlude,  in  which  will  b« 
introduced  aeveral  ileight  of  hand  tricks,  by  the  cele- 
brated jurvey  or  Hi   ' 


nany  diffen 

solemnities  celebrated  on  that  day.  another  day  oUKht  Is 
be  substiluted  and  ohaerved  by  all  Christendom,  and  that 
for  three  reasons.  Firat.  because  the  belief  in  divine 
mysteries,  which  mighl  diminish  in  after  agea,  should  be 
confirmed;  secondly,  that  Ihoaa  who  love  and  seek  the 
tmth  mi(;ht  be  instructed  the  more,  and  gather  strength 
lo  advance  in  ihe  way  of  virtue;  thirdly,  that  the  irre- 
verence and  impiety  which  were  daily  committed  against 
the  majeaty  of  this  sacrament  might  be  amended  and  ex- 
piated by  a  profound  and  sincere  adoration." 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1241  that  this  fSte 
w;is  celebrated  for  the  first  time  at  Lien^e  by  the 
Canons  of  St.  Martin  ;  and  Urban  IV^  by  hia 
papal  authority  [between  1262  and  1264],  pub- 
lished a  bull  in  favour  of  it,  making  it  at  the  same 
time  incumbent  on  all  churches  to  celebrate  it 
solemnly,  and  granting  one  hundred  days'  indul- 
gence lo  all  who  take  part  in  the  services  of  the 
day.  JuLitis  KBasLsm. 

Birmingham. 


The  whole  tt 


onclude  with  the  farce  of 


Mahomet  by  Mr.  Keams. 

Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Kearas,  si  the  sign  of  the  Qoat's 

Beard  in  Castle-street. 

*,  The  value  of  the  tickets,  as  usual,  will  be  taken  (if 

aind}  in  candle*,  soap,  butt«r,  cheese,  &Cq  as  Hr. 


gwiixim's  "hbbaldet." 
The  original  US.  of  this  work  ia  said  to  bava 
been  deposited  in  Ijie  library  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle at  Naworth,  but  I  have  a  memorandum  that, 
about  the  jcar  1S33,  it  was  in  the  Lands  of  the 
late  Thomas  Eodd,  bookseller.  Tbe  first  edition 
was  in  1610  (not  16II,  as  stated  by  Moale),  and 
there  were  subsequent  editions  in  1632,  1638, 1660, 
1679,  and  1724.  Gwlllim  having  died  id  1621,  had 
Dot  the  supervision  of  any  edition  after  the  first,  but 
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the  lecond  edition  (1632)  is  professedly  sud  to 
have  been  "  correcled  and  much  enlarged  by  the 
author  himselre  in  his  lifetime."  In  1660  the 
Jburth  edition  was  printed,  to  which  was  added 
"  about  300  new  coata  and  bearings  of  eminent 
families,  never  before  inserted,"  which  were  col- 
lected by  Francis  Nower,  herald- painter.  "  This 
edition,"  saja  Moule,  "  had  scarcely  been  iasned, 
when  the  Restoration  brought  Heraldry  into  more 
request,  and  retidered  a  selection  of  the  example*, 
upon  the  rite  of  a  new  porta,  wcetiary,  to  ohtaia  a 
$ule."  It  was  accordingly  reprinted,  with  tbe 
following  alteration  in  the  title  :  "  Since  the  im- 
printing of  ibis  last  edition  many  oSeneive  costs 
(to  the  Loyal  Party)  are  exploded;  with  a  supply 
of  his  Miyesties  Friends;"  and  the  volume  thos 
ameiuled  yiaa  dedicated  to  King  Charles  IL  A 
new  address  was  prefixed  by  K.  B.  (Richard 
Btome),   which   is   worth   transcribing,   from   its 

-'  To  the  moil  concenied,  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
"  Mj  Lords  Bad  Gentlemen, 
"  This  ineatimable  piece  of  Heraldry,  tbat  has  paat/nur 

fa^  in  tlie  laAt  (o  liave  a  blot  in  its  escocheon,  11/2.  the 
' '  n  of  Olietr'i  Creatura,  which  as  no  merit  could 


four  entries  relating  to  Ruskington.  "Bat,"  said 
he,  "we  often  find  that  parties  interested  have 
quii;ker  eves  that  we ;  search  for  yourself."  I  did 
so,  and  after  spending  some  lime  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  ferreting  out  the  following  entry  :  — 
"Com.  IJncolD.  "  Parcel!  Possession 

Nuper  Priorat 
do  Worksop. 
"Annual  pen^onexeuRd  de  Rectoria  da  Riskington  ) 

al'  Rnsheiton  in  dicta  com,  lolvend.  ad  feat.  S«  \Vil. 
Mich-  Arch,  tintc  per  aan.      -  -  -} 


Parliamt 


728. 


^  pec  Thorn.  Palgrave,  Auditor." —  Manb.  1 


No. 


verted 


R.  B." 
It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the  later 

editions  of  1679  and  1724  are  the  tixtk  and 
letxiith,  although  they  are  called  on  their  respec- 
tive title-pages  the  fifth  and  tixth.  Neither  of 
the  editions  of  1660  are  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  I  therefore  have  been  un- 
able  to  compare  them  together;  but  perhaps  some 
of  the  correspondents  of  "N.  &  Q.,"  who  have 
the  means  of  doing  so,  would  tske  this  trouble, 
and  state  how  many  of  the  300  coata  of  Oliver's 
edition  were  omitted  in  Charles's.     If  the  number 


Miaat  Qutrlrd. 
Rtttheton.  —  Some  time  after  I  had  succeeded 
to  Uie  rectory  of  Baskington  First  Mediety,  I 
found  that  it  was  subject  to  an  annual  fee-tarm 
rent  of  forty  shillings.  Wishing  to  ascertain 
whence  this  arose,  I  consulted  a  friend,  whose 
name  often  appears  in  yonr  pages,  who  happened 
at  tbe  time  to  be  employed  in  the  Augmentation 
Office.  He  said  that  he  probably  might  find 
something  about  it  in  tbe  Records  ^ere,  and  re- 

Juesteil  me  to  call  there  in  a  day  or  two.     When 
called  he  told  me  that  ha  had  been  uniucceasfal 
in  the  Ksrcb,  although  he  b«d  found  three  or 


I  have  lately  found  the  following  in  the  list  of 
the  possessions  of  Worksop  Priory,  Valor  Eccleai- 
tutietu,\o\.  v.  p.  173.; — 

"  Liucola  Comitotus. 

Rysheton, 
"  A  pension  there  by  year  ...  xlj." 
I  believe  this  to  be  tbe  pension  in  question,  as 
"Rysheton"  does  not  differ  much  from  "Rush- 
erton."  Is  my  belief  correct  ?  or  was  any  other 
place  known  by  tbe  name  of  Rysheton  ?  And  can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  by  whom  this  pen- 
sion, luckily  a  money  payment,  was  given  to  tbe 
Priory  of  Worksop  ?  The  RscTOk. 

ToTa  Davie!.  —  Many  years  ago  I  read  a  tbea- 
I  trical  poem,  of  which  I  remember  only  four  lines, 
I  describing  the  ghost  of  Tom  Davies,  which  appears 
'  to  some  actor  or  manager  ;  — 

»  Not  like  Ibat  Daviea,  who,  in  voulhful  day, 
Flamed  in  the  stage's  front  and  gave  the  play ; 
But  shy  and  shambling  as  ho  wont  Co  meet 
A  penny  customer  in  Russell  Street." 
This  must  have  been  written  afler  Davies  was 
dead,  and  before  he  was  forgotten.     He  died  in 
!  1785.     I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  tell  me 
I  tbe  title  of  the  work.    It  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
'  about  fifty  pages. 

!      In  £a  Nouoelle  Siograpkie  Ginirale,  xu\.  247., 
art.  Davies,  it  is  said  ;  — 
I      "Uoe  satire  d&ochda  contra  lai,  d  Foccaiion  de  »■ 
I  mariage  atKc  uNe  hotiitHt  frmmt,  par  Churchill.  Ini  fit  en- 
I  core  d&er--    '-  -  "-     -  -       -' ■" '-'  "- 


d&erter  la  sciae  et  raprendre  en  1762  so 


I  hare  not  seen  this  elsewhere.  Had  the  French 
bii^apher  any  anthority  for  it,  or  is  it  an  original 
blunder  F  H.  B.  C. 

C.  C.  Club. 

Wax-iDork  at  Wettmvater  Abbei/,  —  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  of  the  period  when  wax 
figures  of  departed  greatness  were  first  exhibited 
in  Westminster  Abbey  f 

From  a  passage  in  a  rhym^  nccount  of  the 
tombs  there,  in  TAe  Mj/tlerie^of  Lose  and  Elo- 
^tmnce  (Svo.,  Lond.  1658,  p.  89.)i  >t  would  appear 
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that,  at  that  time,  the  following  were  the  waxen 
figures  exhibited  in  the  Presses  : — 

**  Henry  the  Seventh  and  his  fair  Queen, 
Edioard  the  First  and  his  Queen ; 
Henry  tJie  Fifth  here  stands  upright, 
And  his  fair  Queen  was  this  Queen. 

"  The  noble  prince.  Prince  Henry, 
King  Jameses  eldest  son ; 
King  James,  Queen  Anne,  Qtteen  Elizabeth^ 
And  so  this  Chapel  *s  done." 

Peacham,  in  his  Worth  of  a  Penny^  enumerat- 
ing what  the  simple  worth  of  a  penny  will  effect, 
says,  — 

<*  For  a  penny  you  may  hear  a  most  eloquent  oration 
upon  our  English  kings  and  queens,  if,  keeping  your 
hands  off,  you  seriously  listen  to  him  who  keeps  the 
monuments  at  Westminster." 

I  suspect  that  the  exhibition  of  these  figures 
originated  in  the  preservation  of  the  carved  figures 
carried  in  state  at  the  funerals  of  the  respective 
royal  families.  D. 

Mixture  of  the  Chalice  in  the  Office  for  Holy 
Communion.  —  Are  there  any  known  churches  in 
England  where  this  ancient  custom  has  been 
handed  down  from  early  times  ?  O.  S. 

Women  in  Parliament,  —  Have  women  ever  sat 
and  voted  in  parliament,  either  in  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If  so,  under 
what  circumstances  ?  J.  C.  W. 

"  Lot'Meady  —  John  Aubrey,  speaking  of  the 
parish  of  Wanborough,  says :  — 

"  Here  is  a  Lott-Mead,  celebrated  yearly  with  great 
ceremony.  The  Lord  weareth  a  garland  of  flowers ;  the 
mowers  have  a  pound  of  beef  and  a  head  of  garlick  every 
man  .  .  .  with  many  other  old  customs  still  retayned." 

Lot-mead  is  a  common  name  for  a  field  in  many 
Wiltshire  parishes ;  but  I  do  not  find  in  Brand, 
or  other  books  of  that  sort,  any  account  of  the 
custom  here  alluded  to.  J, 

Mr,  Thomas  Cary,  a  Poet  of  Note. '^Wh&t  is 
known  of  this  poet,  and  was  he  connected  with 
the  Falkland  family  ?  He  is  thus  noticed  by 
Izaak  Walton  in  his  MS.  collections  for  a  life  of 
the  memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton,  preserved 
among  the  Fulman  MSS.  in  Corpus  Cmristi  Col- 
lege, Oxford :  — 

"  Then  was  told  this  by  Mr.  Anthony  FaringdoD,  and 
have  heard  it  discourst  by  others,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Gary, 
a  poet  of  note,  and  a  great  Ubertine  in  his  life  and  talke, 
and  one  that  had  in  his  youth  bein  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Ha.,  sent  for  Mr.  Hales  to  come  to  him  in  a  dangerous 
fit  of  sickness,  and  desired  his  advice  and  absolution, 
which  Mr.  Hales,  upon  a  pfomid6  of  amendment,  gav6 
him,  (this  was  I  think  in  the  country).  But  Mr.  Gary 
came  to  London,  fell  to  his  own  company,  and  into  a  more 
visable  scandalous  life,  and  especially  in  his  discourse, 
and  be  (being?)  talsn  very  sick,  that  which  proved  his 
last,  and  being  much  trowbled  in  mind,  procured  Mr.  Ha. 
to  come  to  him  in  this  his  irickn^  and  tigtmy  of  mlnde, 


desyring  earnestly,  after  a  confession  of  many  of  his  sins, 
to  have  his  prayers  and  his  absolution.  Mr.  Ha.  told 
him  he  shood  have  his  prayers,  but  wood  by  noe  meanes 
give  him  then  either  the  sacrament  or  absolution." 

J.  Yeowell, 

Stage-  Coaches  termed  "  Machines ; "  "  Bathing" 
Machines,**  —  When  was  the  name  machine  first 
applied  to  stage-coaches?  and  when  did  it  be- 
come disused  ?  We  constantly  meet  with  it  in 
newspaper  advertisements  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  curious  that,  although  the  word,  as  applied  to  a 
public  carriage,  is  quite  obsolete,  the  horses  used 
in  stage-coaches  and  omnibuses  are,  at  the  present 
day,  always  known  as  machiners.  The  word 
"  bathing-machine "  must  surely  have  reference 
to  the  once  familiar  name  for  a  public  carriage ; 
bathing-machine,  quasi  bathing-coach — not  appa- 
ratus or  machinery  constructed  for  bathers. 

Jatdbx. 

Church  of  St,  Oswald,  Orasmere. — On  a  re- 
cent tour  to  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  curiosity 
led  me,  and  certain  friends  of  mine,  to  the  pic- 
turesque churchyard  of  St.  Oswald,  Grasnere, 
where  lie  in  sacred  repose  the  mortal  remains  of 
William  Wordsworth.  Our  curiosity  extendtt, 
of  course,  to  the  church  itself,  —  an  object  of  pe- 
culiar interest  to  all  who  loved  the  poet.  On  in- 
quiring of  the  obliging  ofiicial  (who  has  the  keys 
of  the  church,  and  who  gave  us  much  pleasing 
information  about  the  inscriptions  therein  on  the 
several  tablets),  we  were  told  that  no  record  ex- 
isted of  the  antiquity  of  the  building.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  built  *'  about  1000  years 
ago.'*  Can  any  of  your  antiquarian  readers  set 
this  interesting  question  at  rest,  by  naming  the 
precise  year  in  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  ? 

WlI<LUH  KlDD. 

Andent  Jewish  Coins,— 'WWH  some  competent 
man  say  when  these  were  first  coined  ?     C.  M.  A« 

George  Henderson^  Sfc, — Two  individuals  of  the 
respective  names  of  George  and  John  Henderson 
were  farmers  at  Dirrington  and  Kippetlaws,  in 
the  parish  of  Lonformacus,  in  Lammermoor, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  being 
tenants  of  the  Trotters  of  Cattleshiel.  Could  anj 
of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  give  any  account  of 
the  descendants  of  the  above-mentioned  George 
Henderson  ?  Of  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
John,  I  am  already  well  acquainted  down  to  the 
present  time.  Of  the  father  of  the  above  indiri- 
duals,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  have  beett 
Thomas j  I  should  like  to  know  something  also, 
especially  his  age,  and  the  date  of  his  decease.  It 
is  traditional  that  he  Was  the  writer  of  the  old 
Scottish  song  of  "  Muirlafld  Willie.**  It  is  also 
conjectured  that  Gteotge  and  John  Henderson 
were  natives  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Gordon. 
Where  did  the  family  come  (torn  to  that  parish  ? 
There  ate  still  seTeral  persons  of  the  name  Uring 
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in  that  parish,  but  whether  in  any  way  related  to 
those  I  have  mentioned  I  do  not  know. 

Menyamthbs. 

Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  —  In  A  Winter  iji 
the  Azores^  ^c,  by  Joseph  Bullar,  M.D.,  and 
Henry  Bullar,  of  Lincoln  s  Inn,  1841,  toI.  ii.  ch. 
vii.  p.  80.,  is  a  specimen,  in  English  heroic  coup- 
lets, of  a  passasre  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Odyssey : 
it  is  called  "  MS.  Transl.'' 

1.  Has  any  other  portion  of  the  same  version 
been  published  ? 

2.  Was  the  translation  of  the  Iliad,  published 
at  the  late  Mr.  Pickering's,  by  the  same  gentle- 
man ? 

3.  And  was  not  that  version  of  the  Hiad  in 
English  hexameters,  and  priced  2s.  6d,  per  book  ? 

I.  O.  L. 

Benjamin  Martin,  —  In  the  Gentlemaiis  Maga- 
zine  for  August,  1785  (vol.  Iv.),  is  an  engraved 
portrait  of  this  voluminous  scientific  writer,  and 
on  the  opposite  page  the  following  note  :  — 

"  Jhe  original  picture  will  be  given  by  its  present  pos- 
sessor to  the  curators  of  any  public  repository  who  may 
think  it  worth  preserving.  —  Edit." 

The  writer  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  whereabouts  of  this  ori- 
ginal. W.  G.  Atkuison. 

Great  Seal  Patent  Office, 

25.  Southampton  Bailding% 


Tradesmen  s  Tokens, — Is  there  any  published 
account  of  the  tradesmen's  tokens  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  of  the  last  ?  H.  J. 

[The  following  works  may  be  consulted: — Representa- 
tion of  all  the  Provincial  Copper  Coins  and  Tokens  of  Trade 
on  Onpper,  which  toere  eircidaUd  between  1787  and  1801. 
By  Charles  Pye.  Second  edition.  4to. — Arrangement  of 
Provincial  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medalets,  issued  in  Great 
Britain^  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies.  By  James  Conder, 
8vo.  1799. — A  Catalogue  of  the  Provincial  Copper  Coins, 
Tokens,  Tickets,  and  Medalets,  issued  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth  Centuries,  arranged  according  to  Counties,  &C.  De- 
scribed from  the  originals  in  the  collection  of  Sir  George 
Chetwvnd,  Bart,  by  Thomas  Sharp.  4to.  1834.  Privately 
printed.]] 

Jewish  Millenary  Period, — Who  is  the  author 
that  particularly  points  out  the  ieroiination  of  the 
6000th  year  of  the  world,  which  Mr.  Clinton  is 
said  to  have  done  in  his  ppreat  work  on  Chrono' 
logy  ?  The  Rev.  £.  B.  Elliottj  in  his  Hora  Apo* 
calypticce,  refers  his  readers  to  Mr.  Clinton's  third 
volume  of  his  work.  I  have  purchased  it  accord- 
in;;ly  for  about  thirty  shillings  (the  edition  of  1851, 
being  bis  second  edition)  and  cannot  find  it.  Is 
there  another  edition  ?  Inquibbb. 

[The  above  reference  in  EUiotf  s  Horm  Apoeaiypiit^  is 
uxubrtimately  wrongs    Instead  of  the  third  it  sbomd  have 


been  the  Jirst  volume  of  Clinton's  Fa^ti  Uellenici,  Where, 
in  Appendix  V.  ("  Scripture  Chronology  "),  pp.  283-^29. 
inclusive,  our  correspondent  will  find  all  the  information 
he  desires.] 

Eve, — :The  name  of  the  first  woman  being 
Chavak  in  Hebrew,  why  is  she  called  Eve  in  our 
English  Bibles  ?  M.  E. 

Philadelphia. 

[Eve 'was  so  called  by  Adam,  because  she  was  the 
mother  of  all  living.  In  this  case  the  word  would  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  Hebrew  TVT\,  haiah.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  nin,  havah  or  chavah,  which  comes  from  the  root 
run,  to  live,  which  root  is  synonymous  with  H^H;  it 
therefore  signifies  life.  In  the  Septuagint,  Eve,  in  Gen. 
iii.  20.,  is  rendered  Z<ui},  life,  which  is  the  true  rendering; 
but  in  Gren.  iv.  1.  it  is  rendered  Evav,  Euan  or  Evan,  and 
hence  Eve.    Vide  Ogilvie's  Imp,  Diet."] 

Qitare,  the  Waichnidker,  —  At  what  period  did 
Qiiare,  the  inventor  of  the  repeater  watch,  flou- 
rish P    Quere,  temp,  Charles  I.  ?  G. 

[Mr.  Quare's  fame,  as  inventor  of  the  repeater  watch, 
became  known  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Barlow  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  patent  A  watch  of  the  invention  of  eadi 
was  brought  before  James  II.  and  his  council.  The  king, 
after  a  trial  of  both  specimens,  gave  the  preference  to  that 
of  Mr.  Quare,  which  was  notified  in  the  Gazette,  See  Dr. 
Derh«m*s  Artificial  Clock  Maker,  edit.  1700,  p.  99.] 

"  Amphitryon.^''  —  Why  is  the  entertainer  of 
guests  called  their  Amphitryon  f  S.  Foxall. 

[Since  the  appearance  of  Moliere's  play  of  Amphitryon^ 
in  which  Sosie  says,  **  .Le  veritable  Amphitryon  est  1* Am- 
phitryon oh  I'on  dine,"  the  saying  has  become  proverbial, 
and  the  proper  name  Amphitryon  has  consequently  been 
very  generally  applied  to  a  host] 


ABTHUB  MOOBE  AND  THE  MOOBE8. 

(1»*  S.  xi.  157.,  &c.) 

Two  or  three  years  since  some  gossiping  articles 
appeared  in  *^  N.  &  Q."  about  these  Moores.  Still 
there  are  circumstances  which  require  explana- 
tion. Wm.  Smythe,  the  grandfather  of  Pope's 
James  Moore  [Smythe]  —  Mr.  Cabbuthers  (1"* 
S.  X.  238.)  says  '*  maternal  uncle,"  but  that  is  a 
mistake — was  Paymaster  of  the  Band  of  Gentle- 
men Pensioners ;  and  the  following  notice  appeared 
in  the  Historical  Register  for  1718  :  — 

'*  May  24.  William  Smythe,  Arthnr  Moor,  and  Thomas 
Moor,  Esqrs.  made  joint  paymasters  to  the  Board  of  Pen- 


sioners. 


The  Christian  name  ofHiomas  I  believe  to  have 
been  a  mistake,  and  that  the  following  announce- 
ment fVom  the  Weekly  Journal  of  June  14-21, 
1718,  is  both  more  fall  and  more  correct :  — 

^A  reversionary  grant  has  passed  the  seals  for  James 
and  Arthur  Mooie,  urandsons  of  William  Smythe  of  De- 
voitthire  Street,  J^.  (yeonger  sons  of  Arthw  Moore  of 
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Fetcham  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Esq.)*  to  be  receivers 
and  paymasters  of  the  band  of  pensioners  successively  or 
during  the  life  of  the  survivor  after  their  grandfather." 

The  grandfather  Smythe  died  between  Decem- 
ber 19,  1720,  when  his  will  is  dated,  and  January 
13,  1720-1,  when  it  was  proved  (!•*  S.  xi.)  ;  and 
under  the  head  of  December,  1720,  the  "chroni- 
cle **  attached  to  the  Historical  Register  announces 

"  James  Moore  and  Arthur  Moore,  Junr.,  Esqrs.  ap- 
pointed to  be  Receivers-General  and  Paymasters  of  tne 
Gentlemen  Pensioners." 

At  that  time,  and  long  after  I  believe,  these  offi- 
ces were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  captain  of  the 
pensioners,  and  all  who  held  commissions  were 
protected  from  arrest.  The  Moores  were  wealthy 
people;  but  the  father,  Arthur,  had  been  for  years 
involved  in  litigation  ;  and  in  his  will,  dated  No- 
vember 6,  1729,  and  proved  May  30,  1730,  he 
speaks  of  the  prosecutions  and  persecutions  which 
he  had  suffered  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty  to  the  public,  and  of  a  consequent  possibility 
that  his  personal  estate  may  be  insufficient  to  de- 
fray his  pecuniary  bequests.  Had  the  desire  to 
secure  this  office,  jointly,  any  reference  to  the 
protection  they  offered,  or  to  the  litigation  which 
might  reach  the  sons  in  case  of  the  father*s  death  ? 
I  merely  ask  the  question  that  others  may  consi- 
der and  perhaps  answer  :  my  purpose  is  to  record 
the  fact. 

Another  little  incident  in  connexion  with  James 
Moore  may  perhaps  help  to  strengthen  the  con- 
clusion,— about  which  indeed  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt, — the  date  of  the  publication  of  The 
Dunciad.  Smythe,  the  grandfather,  by  his  will, 
directed  his  executors  to  invest  his  personal  estate 
in  land,  which  he  bequeathed  to  James  Moore  on 
condition  that  he  took  the  name  of  Smythe.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  2nd  of  George  II.  — 
between  June,  1728,  and  June,  1729 — that  an 
act  was  passed  "to  enable  James  Moore  and  his 
issue  to  take  the  surname  of  Smythe,  according  to 
the  will  of  Wm.  Smythe,  Esq."  No  wonder 
therefore  when   llie  Dunciad  was  published  in 

May,  Pope  "calPd  the  phantom  M ."    The 

sting,  however,  was  taken  out  of  the  satire  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  probably  the  very 
next  month.  Out  then  came  the  Key  to  the  Dun," 
dad,  which  obligingly  informed  the  curious  that 
M.  or  More  was  "  James  Moore  Smyth.**  This 
appears  to  me  good  circumstantial  evidence  that 
The  Dunciad  was  published  just  before,  and  Tlie 
Key  just  after,  June,  1728  ;  the  latter  has  1728  in 
the  title-page. 

While  I  am  writing  on  this  subject,  I  submit 
for  consideration,  that  we  are  so  much  indebted 
to  "  N.  &  Q.'*  for  information  respecting  The  Dun-- 
dad  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  little  re- 
specting the  Key  Jo  the  Dunciad,  It  has  struck 
me  that  this  Key  was  another  of  Pope's  mysUfica- 
tions,  like  the  Bamevelt  Key  to  the  Lock.    Curll 


was  but  the  tool  on  this  as  on  so  many  other  occa- 
sions. The  Key  was  an  impertinence  for  which 
Pope  was  not  responsible;  and  yet  it  enabled  him 
to  give  names,  where  only  initials  appeared  in  the 
poem ;  to  say  bitter  things,  truths  or  untruths, 
which  as  a  gentleman  he  dared  not  have  hazarded ; 
and  to  make,  with  affected  simplicity,  statements 
tending  directly  to  prejudice  those  whom  he  con- 
' '  sidered  his  enemies.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose 
that  Blackmore  had  anything  to  do  with  the  work : 
yet  what  motive  had  Curll  for  making  him  ridi- 
culous by  affixing  his  name  to  it  ?    Pope  had. 

A.  M.  T. 


TOBACCO-SMOKING  BEIt>BE   THE   BIBTH   OF 

MOHAMMED. 

(2~»  S.  v.  453.) 

This  apocryphal  assertion  insinuated  by  Ewlia 
Effendi,  as  quoted  by  J.  P.,  was  noticed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1828,  vol. 
xxxviii.  p.  203.,  with  the  following  observations: — 

**  The  translator  conjectures  upon  this  [the  discovery 
of  a  tobacco-pipe  amongst  the  stones  of  a  mansoleam  a 
thoQsaod  years  old]  that  smoking  having  at  first  been 
prohibited  to  the  Mohammedans  as  an  innovation,  and 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  their  law,  the  pipe  had  pro- 
bably been  inserted  in  the  waU  by  some  lover  of  tobacco,  in 
order  to  furnish  an  atrntment  for  the  antiquity  of  the  cus- 
tom, and  therefore  of  itB  lawfulness.  The  probabilit}'  of  t  h  is 
conjecture  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged 
discovery,  and  of  these  Ewlia  has  said  nothing ;  the  fact, 
however,  is  worthy  of  notice,  though,  even  if  there  were 
no  deception  in  it,  it  stands  singly  and  unsupported." 

It  is  certain  that  the  Turks  were  taught  to 
smoke  tobacco  by  English  traders,  about  the  year 
1605,  —  according  to  Sandys  in  1610;  and  they 
were  supplied  with  the  British  weed  long  before 
they  began  to  grow  it.  In  the  Athenceum  (Aug. 
1,  1857),  I  published  an  article  entitled  History 
and  Mystery  of  Tobacco,  in  which  all  the  disputed 
points  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Herba  rixosa 
are  examined  at  large. 

The  Wahabytic  prohibition  of  smoking  noticed 
by  Mb.  Buckton  (vbi  supra),  as  founded  on  the 
text  of  the  Koran,  forbidding  **  wine  —  inebriating 
liquors,**  is  but  one  of  the  very  many  instances  of 
forced  interpretations  when  men  desire  to  make 
out  a  case  for  or  against.  Excepting  the  sym- 
ptoms betrayed  by  the  beginner,  smoking  tobacco 
has  just  the  reverse  effect  to  inebriation.  If 
smoking  promotes  thirst  in  certain  temperaments, 
it  actually  tends  to  prevent  intoxication  by  coun- 
teracting the  stimulus  of  ''inebriating  liquors.** 
Whilst  to  the  mere  amateur  puffer. of  pipe  or 
cigar,  smoking  is  often  the  handmaid  of  drunken- 
ness— by  promoting  thirst — it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  difficult  to  intoxicate  an  inveterate 
smoker.  *'  He  drinks  ^ou  with  facility  your  Dane 
dead  drank,**  &c,  Ajidbew  SrsiiiiutTz. 
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HOLLIN OSWORTH  8   ANGLO-SAXON   POEMS. 

(2°'»  S.  V.  4670 

In  answer  to  the  Query  of  Mr.  Severin,  as  to 
whether  the  poems  of  Hollingsworth  are  in  the 
old  alliterative  Beowulf  style,  or  in  modern 
metre  with  rhyme,  permit  me  to  say  that  this 
poet  has  left  many  original  works.  One  of  these 
IS  a  complete  dramatic  poem  in  blank  verse,, 
varied  by  modern  metres  with  rhyme;  and  others,* 
translations  of  celebrated  passages  from  the  prin- 
cipal British  poets.  Amongst  the  latter  he  has 
brought  before  us  Shakspeare's  Richard  solilo- 
quising, — 

**  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  j " 

Milton's  Satan  scoffing,  — 

/        **  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil ; " 


and  Byron  sighing  his  "  Fare  thee  well "  in  the 
language  of  the  Venerable  Bede  and  Alfred  the 
Great. 

Of  these  very  singular  MSS.,  which  show  the 
peculiar  learning  and  genius  of  Hollingsworth,  I 
can  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  by  submitting 
the  following  two  short  original  pieces.  They  are 
the  first  that  have  as  yet  been  made  public,  and 
should  you  be  able  to  find  room  for  them  in  your 
valuable  periodical,  they  will  probably  interest 
some  of  your  numerous  Anglo-Saxon  readers. 

George  Sexton, 
Editor  of  HoUingsworth's  Works. 

«Td  \>im  RuN-GisTE. 

**  Ut  of  s^wle  dedpan  grunde, 
be  b^m  wisan  de^el  is, 
Runa'S  6^t  on  stulre  stunde 
Ymb  sum  bet're  lif  J>e  |?is. 

'*  Ac  hw^  maeg  his  runa  reccan  ? 
Hwd  his  heolster-spraece  rset  ? 
A'nne  be^m  he  syltJ  \>&m  wreccan : — 
Hine  )>onn*  on  tweon  for-l^t. 

"  Hs  se  byS  \>e  ywalS  cilde 
S61S  J>e  wiss  or-feorme  a^dS  :— 
Gnmman  men  \>e  leo&tS  wilde, 
Ymbe  God  and  Heofen  recS;— 

"  Runa'S  him  hedh-)>ungen-&^e, 
ba  he  get  on  he^pe  lif$, 
Ymbe  beih  \>e  winnan  msege  ;— 
Rinc  \>e  he  to  bednne  byS, 

'*  Dedr  ys  Iff;  and  wlitig,  eorSe ; 
Wlite-torht,  Hs  swegel-weorc ! 
Manne  ferh'S — Ld !    Hu  un-weor5e  !  — 
£arm  and  waedla,  erig*  and  deorc  ! 

"  Hwanon  com  ic  ?    H wider  fare  ? 
D/sig  Jjonne !    Dysig  nu  ! 
Hw^  Gast,  ih  J>a  sd'San  lire  — 
Rihte  laeretJ  butan  \><i  ? 

"  Heofen-weard  ic  wende  eagan : — 
Wundrigende,  swigend',  stand  : 
bonn',  me  J)inct5,  ic  hj^r'  \>6  sagan: 
*  Geondan  ys  past  dedre  land  !  ^ 

"  Uppe  !    TaBC  men  and  on-dr5a 
bjBt  he  sed  his  lytelnyss';  —     , 
Bile-hwit  tswi.  beam  ge-weorSe ; 
Engel-gdd,  and  God-gewis !  ** 


"FOR-Hwf  SWINCEST  J>^? 

'*  Hit  swigung  ys.    Get  swincende  ic  rece, 
Wi'S  dimmum  leohte,  wisan  dyman  staef ; 
And  ana,  bUc,  mid  Nihte  Grimmum,  waecce : 
\>i  still*  ys  eall  sw^  graef. 

"  Hwy  swine'  ?    Hit  nys  for  woruld-gilp  and  are, 
baet  ic  of-gife  eall  swa  olSrum  sw'£s : 
Ic  wdt  \}sst  eom  :  |?urh  world  ne  weor5'  ic  mare,- 
|7urh  world,  ndht  naefre  lass ! 

"  H^r  scdlu  ys :  a  iiton  blitJe  gr^ne : 
)>aer  mot  se  besta  )>egen  s^ost  buan ; 
Him  eall  ys  sw^tost,  faegrost  )>aer,  ic  w^ne ; 
Ne  naht  ma  dyme  run. 

"  bes  laen-daeg  swinc-full  ys :  get  fint  man  resTe 
ba  wet)rc  wel  ddn  ys ;  b^m  hed  swdtost  byS 
jfe  worhte  m^t,  and  Hearran  willan  laiste ; 
|?eah  plega  w^re  y*5. 

"  H^r  eom  ic  scealc :— wsbs  hider  send  on  aerend' ; 
And  glenge  )>aes  Hmfordes  dedran  gim : 
Ic  swine'  J>aBt,  \>i,  he  }>one  wille  weran, 
Ne  bed  ne  ful  ne  dim." 


BOOKSELLERS     SIGNS. 

(2»<i  S.  V.  130.  346.  466i(|| 

**  The  Bible,"  in  Gracechurch  Street,  John  Marshall, 
1706. 

*♦  The  Bible,"  in  Newgate  Street,  over  against  Blue 
Coat  Hospital  Gate,  William  and  Joseph  Marshall,  circa 
1700.     {Sol  Temple.) 

"The  Elephant  and  Castle,"  without  Temple  Bar, 
Francis  Smith,  1672.     (Bunyan's  Justification.') 

«  The  Hand  and  Bible,"  on  London  Bridge,  Eliz.  Smith, 
1691.     (^Sol  Temple.) 

"  The  Three  Bibles,"  on  London  Bridge,  T.  Passinger, 
1684.     {Destruction  of  Troy.) 

"  The  Three  Bibles,"  ditto,  E.  Tracy,  1700. 

"  The  Talbots,"  Paternoster  Row,  Thomas  Man,  1593. 
(Udall  On  Lamentations.) 

**  The  Three  Flower-de-Lnces,"  in  Little  Britain,  George 
Sawbridge,  1703. 

"  The  Dolphin  and  Crown,"  west  end  of  St.  Paal's 
Churchyard,  Richard  Wellington,  1703.  (Cocker's 
Decimal  Arithmetick.) 

"  The  Tygre's  Head,"  used  by  Barker,  was  very 
singular.  He  called  it  in  print  "The  Tygre's 
Head ; "  but  numerous  cuts  in  which  he  pictures 
it,  always  represent  a  boars  head  and  tusks,  with 
a  coronet. 

"  The  Red  Lyon,'*  in  Paternoster  Row,  Bettesworth  and 
Hitch,  1700. 

"  The  Sun  and  Bible,"  in  Amen  Corner,  R.  Ware,  1700. 

"  The  Looking-glass,"  on  London  Bridge,  J.  Hodges, 
1736. 

**  The  Looking-glass,"  ditto,  E.  Midwinter,  about  1720. 

«  The  Goldene  ball,"  in  Duck  Lane,  B.  Boddington, 
1696. 

**  The  Goldene  ball,"  by  J.  Clarke,  1726,  1736. 

"  The  Three  Pigeons,"  Royal  Exchange,  B.  Aylmer, 
1688. 

«  The  Golden  Lion,"  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  J.  Robin- 
son, 1682, 1715. 

"  The  Crosse-Keyes,"  Paul's  gate,  R,  Thrale,  1658. 

"  The  Bible  and  Crown,"  in  Lumbard  Street,  near  the 
Stocks  Market,  E.  Parker,  1704—1710. 

"  The  Black  Boy,"  middle  of  London  Bridge,  J.  Back, 
1694. 

«  The  Black  Raven,"  Poultry,  J.  Dunton,  1682. 
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"  The  Bible,"  Bedford  Street,  Wm.  Sheares,  1642. 

**  The  Stationers*  ArniR,"  in  Sweeting's  Rents,  and 
Piazza,  Royal  Exchange,  Benj.  Harris,  1676,  1683. 

"  The  Golden  Boar's  head,"  Gracechorch  Street,  B. 
Harris,  1700. 

"  The  Legg  and  Star,"  Royal  Exchange,  S.  Harris,  1691. 

«  The  Bell,"  Poultry,  R.  Crouch,  1689. 

«*  The  Harrow,"  Poultry,  J.  Harris,  1692. 

"  The  Flower-de-Luce,"  C.  Hussey,  Little  Britain,  1685. 

"  The  Rose  and  Crown,"  Sweeting's  Alley,  G.  Larkin 
and  E.  Prosser,  1681. 

«« The  Hand  and  Bible,"  London  Bridge,  T.  Tavlor,  1674. 

"  The  Xurk's  Head,"  Cornhill,  R.  Boulter,  1680. 

«  The  Shakespeare's  Head,"  Strand,  J.  Tonson,  1711. 

Geobgb  Oppob. 


"  The  Crown,"  in  Lndgate  Street,  Robert  Horsfield, 
1764. 

Buchanan  Wa8hboubn,  M.D. 


Permit  me  to  add  the  following  to  the  list  con- 
tributed by  Mb.  Hackwood  :  — 

**  The  White  Lyon,"  over  against  the   great  north 
doore  of  Saint  Paulea,  Francis  Constable,  1616. 

«*  The  Globe,"  in  Cornhill,  Francis  Williams,  1626. 

"  The  Sunne,"  in  Paules  Churchyard,  John  Partridge, 
1630. 

«  The  Blu^ible,"  in  Green- Arbour,  Michael  Spark, 
Senior,  1643.  ^ 

"  The  Hand  and  Bible,'*  Budge  Row,  neere  Canning 
Street,  John  Pounset,  1647. 

*«  The  Gilt  Bible,"  in  Queen's -Head^ Alley,  Rapha  Har- 
ford, 1648. 

**  The  Three  Daggers,"  near  the  Inner  Temple- Gate, 
Francis  Tyton,  1649. 

«  The  Printing  Press,"  in  Cornhill,  Peter  Cole,  1649. 

««  The  Crown,"  in  Duck  Lane,  William  Nealand,  1652. 

"  The  Seven  Stars,"  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  neer  the 
great  north -door,  Richard  Moon,  1655. 

"  The  Blew  Anchor,"  in  Little  Britain,  W.  Godbid, 
1669. 

"The  Castle  and  Lion,"  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Joseph  Cranford,  1659. 

«  The  Greyhound,"  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  H.  Evers- 
den,  1660. 

"  The  King's-head,"  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  N.  W., 
1660. 

"  The  Elephant  and  Castle,"  near  Temple  Bar,  Francis 
Smith,  1660. 

"The  Cross-keyes,"  at  Paul's  gate,  James  Thrale,  16^1. 

**  The  Anchor,"  in  the  lower  walk  of  the  New  Exchange, 
Henry  Herringman,  1662. 

"  The  Turk's  Head,"  in  Corn  Hill,  Dixy  Page,  1665. 

"The    Black-spread-Eagle,"   in  Barbican,  Elizabeth 
Calvert,  1668. 

"  The  Flower-de-Luce,"  over  against  St.  Dunstan*s 
Church,  Charles  Harper,  1674. 

"  The  Peacock,"  over  against  Fetter  Lane,  John  Amery, 
1674. 

"  The  Rose  and  Crown,"  in  Sweething's  Alley,  Enoch 
Prosser,  1681. 

"  The  Phoenix,"  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Henry  Mort- 
lock,  1681. 

"  The  White  Hart,"  in  Westminster  Hall,  Henry  Mort- 
lock,  1681. 

«  The  Trunck,"  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Caleb  Swinock, 
1684. 

"  The  King's  Arms."  in  Little  Britain,  J.  Nicolsoff,  1699. 

"  The  Golden  Ball,"  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  T.  New- 
borough,  1699. 

"  The  Angel,"  in  Pater-Noster-Row,  William  Boreham, 
1718. 

"  The  Black  Swan,"  without  Temple  Bar,  D.  Browne, 
1721. 


THB  CAMDOB  PAMPHLBTS  :  "  PBINCIPLBS  OP  THE 
LATE  CHANGES  IMPABTIALLY  EXAMINED  ;  IN  A 
I.ETTEB  FBOM  A  SON  OP  CANDOB  TO  THE  *  PUB- 
lilC   ADYEBTIZBB.'      ALMON.       1765." 

^  However  widely  I  may  diflfer  from  Mr.  Smith 
(2°*  8.  V.  240. 278. 397.),  as  to  Lord  Temple  being 
the  writer  of  the  Candor  pamphlets,  I  do  not  mean 
to  question  or  controvert  his  theory.  He  is  always 
ingenious,  well-informed,  and  therefore  instruct- 
ing, and  I  am  content  to  read,  and  to  profit  inci- 
dentally, though  not  in  the  least  convinced.  As, 
however,  the  starting-point  of  his  conjecture  is, 
as  I  believe,  the  above  pamphlet,  to  which  I  for- 
merly referred,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  to 
show  what  were  AImon*s  assertions,  and  the  asser- 
tions or  assumptions  of  others,  respecting  the  au- 
thorship, and  to  record  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  was  not  a  Candor  pamphlet  at  all. 

The  "  Principles,"  Almon  says  {Anec,  ii.  46.) 
"  was  written  under  Lord  Temple's  own  eye,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  it  dictated  by  him."  Again 
(p.  53.)  "  Lord  Temple  dictated,  or  nearly  so,  but 
did  not  write  any  of  it  himself; "  and  like  asser- 
tions are  made  by  the  writer  of  a  "  Candid  Re- 
futation," one  of  the  Rockingham  party,  who  as- 
sumes the  "  Principles  "  to  have  been  published 

with  my  Lord 's  authority,  but  talks  of  "  the 

scribe."  It  must  be  noticed  that  although  Almon 
affected  to  know  who  was  the  writer  of  the 
"  Candor  "  pamphlets,  and  who  was  the  writer  or 
dictator  of  the  "  Principles,"  he  nowhere,  I  think, 
confounds  or  associates  them,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nects them.  I  have,  indeed,  a  copy  of  Lord 
Somers's  tract  on  "  Security,"  &c.,  reprinted  by 
Almon  in  1771,  at  the  end  of  which  is  announced 
"  new  editions  of  Letter  from  Candor  to  Public 
Advertizer^' — "  Letters  on  Libels  and  Warrants  " 
—  "  Another  Letter  to  Mr.  Almon ; "  but  no 
mention  of  the  "  Principles."  The  external  evi- 
dence, therefore,  is  against  this  pamphlet  having 
been  written  by  "  Candor^^  and  the  internal  evi- 
dence is,  I  think,  still  more  conclusive.  I  pre- 
sume the  name  was  taken  as  a  popular  name,  — 
a  name  which  to  a  certain  extent  represented  a 
party,  by  one  who  belonged  to  that  party,  but 
the  name  proves  nothing  as  to  direct  connexion 
or  relationship,  except  politically. 

This  pamphlet  is,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  para- 
graph, an  answer  to  "  Extracts  of  a  Letter,"  &c., 
and  which  had  appeared  in  Public  Advertizer^ 
Sept.  5th,  1765,  which  "  Letter"  was  written  by 
one  of  the  Bute  p»rty,  or,  as  they  then  called 
themselves,  "  the  King's  friends,"  was  fierce 
against  the  late  ministry,  especially  George  Gren- 
ville  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  talks  of  their 
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MTOgiBOs  ind  iontffioiencj.  Neitbw  wu  Ifaa 
writer   of   the    "  Letter "   fHendly   to   the   new 

Ministry  —  the  Rockinghams,  He  talk*  of  the 
king's  goodneas  in  overlookinfr  their  former  bad 
bebaviour ;  and  fainta  that  Cbatham  msy  be 
tonpted  to  lopergede  them,  if  the;  do  not  behave 
well ;  and  the  writer  attacks  Temple  rb  dictating 
to  CbBtfaam. 

The  "  Principles  "  is  earnest  and  outspoken  — 
going  direct  to  its  purpose ;  ia  written  with  etse 
And  the  ftcilitj  of  a  practised  writer,  wbo,  as 
nich  persons  are  apt  to  do,  makes  a  common- 
place or  a  coarse  eipression  serve  a  hurried  pur- 
poaa.  There  is  an  occasional  page  or  tvo  nhich 
riaea  above  the  average, — as  on  party  (p.  38.),  the 
BockiDghani  (47,  48.) ;  and  in  respect  to  the 
RoohinghamE,  \t  foreshadows  Chatham's  outborst 
in  January.  The  writer  sets  forth  Temple's  known 
Opinions  without  reserve ;  freely  and  fully  de- 
Doances  the  misdeeds  of  the  late  ministers,  but 
maintains  that  thej  were  turned  out  on  their 
tneriti  —  tbcir  resolution  not  to  submit  to  the  fa- 
vourite. The  winter  states  bis  dislike  or  suspicion 
of  the  new  ministry  —  the  Rockingbama  —  and 
aajB  that  fay  accepting  office  tbey  have  strength-  . 
ened  the  favourite,  and  made  manifest  their  own 


The  "  Principles "  ia  a  good  historical  docu- 
ment, and  throws  a  light  on  the  motives,  feelings, 
and  secret  springs  of  party  and  individuals,  at 
and  about  the  close  of  George  Grenville's  ad- 
mioistratJon  and  the  formation  of  Rockingham's 
ministry ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  it,  I  think,  of 
the  "Candor"  pen.  D.E. 


StcflM  ta  Miliar  fiuttM. 

Ancimi  Painting  at  Cowdry  (2^  S.  v.  4T8. 533.) 
—  In  addition  to  ^e  information  fumiabed  by 
Mb.  Wh.  Ddrbadt  Cooper,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  print  was  engraved  by  James  Basire,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
•  pnblisbed  June  1,  1778.  A  description  waa  also 
wriil«n  to  accompany  it,  by  Sir  Joseph  Aylofie, 
BarLj  and  separately  printed,  4to.,  ITTS,  pp.  20. 
In  this  description  he  repeats  much  of  wnat  he 
had  previoualy  stated  in  the  Archaolngia,  vol.  iil,, 
bat  enters  iuUi  fuller  details  in  regard  to  the 
painting  in  question.  It  may  also  be  nipntioned 
that  a  catalogue  (now  scarce)  of  the  Cowdray 
House  paintings  exists,  thus  entitled  :  — 

"A  CatiiloEue  of  the  Pictures  at  Cowdray-Honse,  (he 
Seat  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Monln^e.  near 
Midhurst.  Sii9»ei.  Portsmouth,  printed  bv  R.  Can-,  at 
Milton's  Haad,  near  tha  Grand  Magaiina.  1777."  4lo. 
pp.12. 

Dallaway,  in  his  flWorji  of  tha  Weilem  Divi- 
tiim  Iff  Sutler,  161S,  vol.  i.  p.  255.,  reprinla  Ay- 
kdb'i  popei  from  the  Arekaologia,  and   addi 


(p.  246.)  a  list  of  the  portraiU  at  Cowdray,  with 

valuable  notea  by  J.  C.  Brook,  Somerset  Herald. 

F.  Madded. 

Jewiih  Families  (2"^  S.  v.  435.)  — Most  of  the 
families  who  settled  originally  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal claimed  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
those  in  Germany  and  the  northern  countries 
from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  the  depcendsnfs  of 
the  other  ten  tribes  not  being  known  with  any 
certainty.  Since  (he  building  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple and  their  dispersion,  several  familiea  have  at 
different  times  claimed  descent  from  the  House  of 
David.  There  are  many  who,  by  their  surnames 
of  Levi  and  Cohen,  show  respectively  their  de- 
scent from  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  the  family  of 
Aaron.  Cohen  being  the  Hebrew,  slightly  altered, 
for   Prieit,   all   of  whom  were  of  the   family  of 

The  Rothschilds  and  Salomons,  being  of  Ger- 
man descent,  could  probably  be  traceil  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  The  Goldsmids  are  said  In  be  de- 
scendants of  a  family  of  the  name  ,of  "  Uri  a 
Levi,"  which  is  mentioned  in  an  old  work  on 
Jewish  antiquities  as  claiming  a  traditional  de- 
'scent  from  the  Asmoneans  or  Maccabees.  The 
present  head  of  the  family,  Sir  J.  L.  Goldamid, 
Bart.,  bears  as  his  motto  the  passage  from  Eiodus 
XV.  11.,  "  Who  is  like  unto  Thee  O  Lord  amongst 
the  mighty,"  from  the  initial  Hebrew  letters  nf 
which  the  name  of  Maccabee  has  been  derived. 

Should  you  think  these  few  details  worth  li)- 
serting,  they  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  more 
ample  information  on  the  subject ;  though  owing 
to  the  great  persecutions  sustained  by  Jews 
in  all  countries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
frequent  changes  of  residence  which  took  place 
in  consequence  amongst  them,  their  family  re- 
cords seem  to  be  in  moat  cases  veir  imperfect. 

Pbilo-Judxds. 

Oood  JVciM  /or  Schoolboy*  (2'*  S.  v.  493.)  — 
Your  correspondent,  Eiohtt-Three,  rather  mis- 
directs the  gAtitude  of  schoolboys.  Roger  Ar,- 
cham  had  not  them  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
passage  cited  at  p.  493.  But  there  was  a  philoso- 
pher long  before  Roger's  time  who  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  lasting  thankfulness  of  the 
alumni  of  all  nations.  I  allude  to  the  man  among 
whose  pupils  were  Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Euri- 
pides,—  proofs  in  themselves  ihnt  intervals  of 
play  and  work  do  not  make  dull  .Tacks,  —  the  man 
who  used  to  say  that  ho  would  rather  have  a  grain 
of  wisdom  than  a  cart-full  of  gold,  —  and  who, 
heathen  as  he  was,  had  strong  perceptions  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  That 
man  was  Anaxngoras,  not  the  princely  gentleman 
of  Argoa,  hut  the  far-seeing,  yet  often  wild  and 
fanciful  philosopher  of  Clazomene.  Just  before 
bis  death  at  Lampaacus,  three  years  subsequent  to 
the  oommenceiaeat  of  the  great  and  protracted 
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BtrDfEgle  of  the  Athenlana  and  LacedsmoniauB  for 
predominance   in  Greece,   428  b.c,  Anaxagoras 


eion.  "  Certainlv  I  have,"  said  tbe  kind-hearted 
old  man ;  '*  I  wish  to  be  remembered  with  pleasant 
feelings  bj  all  schoolbojs,  and  I  on!j  ask  that  in 
metaory  of  me,  thej  maj  alwaja  bare  a  whole 
bolidaj  on  the  anniversary  of  my  death."  And 
this  was  decreed  accordingly;  and  this  fine,  un- 
Belfish  old  fellow  was  Dot  tlie  mere  recommender, 
but  the  founder  of  holidays  for  schoolboys  —  which 


J.  DOBAN. 

Arms  of  Bertrand  dv  Ouetdin  (2°"  S.  v.  494. 
fi26.)  —  This  celebrated  warrior  waa  knighted  on 
Aprii  10, 1 334  (N.  S.),  by  a  nobleman  of  the  Pays 
de  Caax  named  lilatse  du  Marais,  in  consequence 
of  bis  taking  prisoner  Hue  de  Caverle  or  Caverley, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  possession  of  Dinan.  The 
arms  bome  by  Du  Guesclin  are  tliua  described : — 

"Bertrand  portBJC  d'argeni,  h  raigle  de  sable  &  deux, 
tftea  et  ^ploy^  becqa^e  et  membr^  de  gneates,  tenant 
en  aea  eerres  une  colice  de  meme  m'ne  ea  bande,  et  bro- 
chant  9ur  le  tout;  ce  qui,  joint  i.  sa  valeur,  fi[  qae  ea 
banoi^re  re^uC  dana  la  suite  le  nom  d'AiKle-Bretonne." 

Bertrand's  clam,  or  war-cry,  was  "Notre-Dame- 
Guesclin." 

I  quote  from  M.  Manet's  HUtoire  de  la  Petite- 
Bretagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  393.  396.,  and  note,  129.;  pp. 
394,  395.,  St.  Malo,  1834.  W.  B.  MacCabg. 

Dinan,  Cotes  da  Nord. 

Dr.  Donne's  Discovery  of  a  Murder  (B"*  S.  v. 
68.)  —  The  following  version  of  this  curious  story 
(taken  from  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  written 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  in  Raw- 
linson  MS.  B.  258.)  will  be  interesting  to  Hs. 
Yboweli.,  in  that,  while  it  bears  witness  to  the 
general  truth  of  the  alleged  facta,  it  confirms  bis 
suspicions  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  narra- 
tive as  found  related  by  him  which  ascribes  the 
discovery  to  Dr.  Dunne.  Dr.  Airy  was  Provost 
of  Queen's  College,  1599-1616;  — 

"Dr.  Airy,  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oion,,  goelng 
witb  his  servant  aecidently  throo  St.  Sepulchers  church- 
yard in  London,  where  the  aeiton  was  malteing  a  grave, 
observed  a  ecull  to  move,  shewed  it  to  hia  servant,  and 
they  to  the  Sexton,  who  taking  it  up  found  a  great  toad 
in  it.  but  withall  observed  a  tenpennj-  nale  stuck  in  the 
temple  bonei  whetenpon  the  Dr.  presently  imagined  the 
party  lo  have  been  niurthered,  and  asked  the  sexton  if  he 
remembered  whose  akull  it  was.  He  answered  it  was  the 
skull  of  BDch  a  man  that  died  snddainlv,  and  had  been 
buried  22  years  befbre.  Tbe  Dr.  told  hiin  that  certainly 
the  man  was  murthered,  and  that  it  was  fitting  to  be  en- 
qoired  after,  and  to  departed.  The  sexton,  thinking 
much  upon  it,  remembraed  som  particular  stories  talked 
of  at  the  death  of  the  party,  ss  that  his  wife,  then  alive 
and  maried  to  another  person,  bad  been  seen  to  go  into 
his  chamber  with  a  naile  and  hammer,  &c. ;  whereupon 
he  went  to  a  jtis^ee  of  peace,  told  him  ^  the  story.   The 


W.  D.  Mac»at. 
AiB  leirt  a  Oemtiee  of  Time  (2°^   S.  v.  493.)  — 

Aid  Tpiuv  ftfitpiir  mean  three  protpectine  days. 
(Mate.  xxvi.  61.;  Mark  xiv.  58.)  Three  days 
retrospective  are  expressed  by  krh  T/iinit  fitiipas 
(Acts,  I.  30.)  Vigerua  (ix.  2. 1.)  does  not  draw 
the  proper  distlaction  betwixt  Sis  Hxa  Iror  and 
Sid  ifKirau  trotis,  both  which  he  considers  to  mean 
"  every  tenth  year,"  and  for  the  former  quotes 
only  Xiphilinus,  who  wrote  centuries  after  clas- 
sical Greek  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  or  written. 
Mattbiie  (583.)  points  out  from  Herodotns  (li.  4., 
ii.  37.),  Flato  (Leg.  viil.  410,),  and  Aristophanes 
(Pittlm,  584.)  tbe  proper  use  oftheonAnaJnumber 
to  convey  the  idea  of  the  periodic  return  of  an 


"  Sonst  dient  es  bey  Ordim 


zn,  die  Wieder- 

nlen  ZdlpuDkte, 
Oder  das  Deutsche  atler  hey  Cardinal zahleo  auszadrilcken, 
wis  iia  Tpirov  <T*av,  aller  drey  Jahr,  tertio  quoqur  flwno." 

The  ordinal  number  may  also  be  used  with  iii 
to  express  qfterwardi,  as  8i'  ivSmi-rov  trtos.  (  Herod, 
i.  62.)  T.  J.  BncKTOM. 

Mary,  Daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Saeon  (2-*  S. 
V.  fllfi.) — In  reply  to  your  correspondent's  Query, 
I  beg  to  inform  you,  through  my  MS.  Index 
N'ominum,  that  tbe  pedigrees  of  the  Bacon  family 
of  Garbotdisham,  and  the  Wodehouae  family  of 
Kimberley,  may  be  seen  as  to  the  former  in 
Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol.  vii.  p.  165. ;  but  there 
two  daughters  only  are  named.  And  as  to  the 
latter,  on  tlie  fly-leaf  to  face  vol.  ii.  of  the  same 
family,  p.  558.  It  does  not  appear  there  were 
more  than  two  daughters ;  the  eldest,  Leticia, 
married  to  Amine  Wodehouae,  and  the  youngest, 
Mary,  is  described  aa  single. 

JoHH  Kdbsb  Chadwick. 

King's  Lynn. 

Print  by  Wierix  (2°*  S.  v.  478.)— I  know  no- 
thing of  the  subject  of  the  portrait.   The  meaning 
of  the  inscription  I  believe  to  be  "God  permits  * 
him  to  be  king  of  the  present  (?)  guild,  and  to 
shoot  the  bird  with  his  hand."  'AXieitr. 

Dublin. 

Dittes  (2"  S.  V.4I5.)— Ma.  T.  Cbobfibld  asks, 
"  where  IS  Dives  mentioned  by  an  old  author  ? 
and  who  first  introduced  the  term  in  connexion 
with  the  rich  man  mentioned  in  tbe  parable  of 
Lazarus  ?"  Dive»  is  used  as  a  proper  name  by 
Chaucer,  in  the  Sompnoares  Tale  .-  — 
"  Lazar  and  Dives  IJveden  diversely, 
And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  therby." 

J.  SaitsoN. 

God  aave  King  James  (2-'  S.  v.  432.)  _  In  the 
European  Magazine  for  June,  1820,  occurs  tbe 
following,  which  no  doubt  refers  to  ^e  song^ven, 
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as  above,  by  Db.  Rimbault,  althoush  the  last 
sentence  appears  to  confuse  it  with  uie  present 
national  air :  — 

<*Thi8  national  hymn  has  been  attributed  to  various 
authors  and  composers.  By  the  indefatigable  researches 
of  liir.  Richard  Clark,  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  it  is  traced  to 
the  year  1607,  and  was  written  on  the  escape  of  James  I. 
from  the  gunpowder  plot  on  the  5th  Nov.  1605.  It  was 
introduced  at  a  feast  on  the  16th  July,  1607,  given  by  the 
Merchant  Tailors*  Company  to  King  James  as  a  da^'  of  re- 
joicing on  the  king's  escape,  when  the  gentlemen,  boys, 
and  others  of  the  Chapel  Royal  attended  in  their  surplices 
to  sing  the  said  God  save  the  King,  written  at  the  request 
of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company.  It  was  revived  in 
the  year  1746,  at  the  time  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  when 
the  name  of  George  was  substituted  for  James,  and  it  was 
harmonised  for  one  theatre  by  Dr.  Burney,  and  for  the 
other  by  Dr.  Ame." 

Whilst  on  the  subject,  a  note  from  Raikes*s 
Diary  may  be  worth  registering. 

"  Our  National  Anthem  of  *  God  save  the  King,'  com- 
posed in  the  time  of  George  [.,  has  always  been  considered 
of  English  origin ;  but,  on  reading  the  amusing  Memoirs 
of  Madame  de  Crequy,  it  appears  to  have  been  almost  a 
literal  translation  of  the  cantique  which  was  always  sung 
by  the  Demoiselles  de  St.  Cyr  when  Louis  XIY.  enter^ 
the  chapel  of  that  establishment  to  hear  the  morning 
prayer.  The  words  were  by  M.  de  firinon,  and  the  music 
by  the  famous  Lully. 

^  *  Grand  Dieu  sanve  le  Roi ! 
Grand  Dieu  venge  le  Roi ! 
Vive  le  Roi. 

**  *  Que  toujours  glorieux, 
Louis  victorieux ! 
Yoye  ses  ennemis 

Toujours  soumis ! 
Grand  Dieu  sauve  le  Roi ! 
Grand  Dieu  venge  le  Roi ! 

Vive  le  Roi  I' 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  translated  and  adapted  to 
the  house  of  Hanover  by  Handel  the  German  composer." 
—Diary,  i,  288. 

•  R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Colour  of  University  Hoods  (2°«*  S.  v.  234.  324. 
402.) — The  accounts  hitherto  given  have  all  been 
very  inaccurate.  Surely  it  would  be  easy  to  ob- 
tain right  descriptions  from  a  graduate  of  ea^ 
University.  Every  Cambridge  man,  for  example, 
knows,  what  none  of  your  correspondents  have  as 
yet  hit  upon,  that  an  M.A.  of  that  University  of 
less  than  five  years'  standing,  wears  a  black  silk 
hood  lined  with  white  silk,  while  one  of  more  than 
five  ^ears  has  his  hood  entirely  black.       C.  M.  A. 

Ma.  John  Ribton  Ga.rstin  puts  the  following 
question :  *^  What  hood  is  used  at  St.  Aidants, 
Birkenhead,  for  the  degree  of  B.D.,  which  that 
college  is  empowered  to  grant?"  I  beg  leave  to 
inform  Mb.  Garstin  that  St.  Aidants,  Birken- 
head, is  not  empowered  to  grant  the  degree  of 
B.D.,  nor  any  other  degree.  Nor  has  St.  Bee^s 
College  the  power  of  conferring  any  degree.  But 
St.  Dayid*B  College,  Cardiganshire,  has ;  and  the 
degree  which  it  is  empowered  to  grant  is  Bache< 


lor  of  Divinity.  Wales  is  a  distinct  Principality, 
and  St.  David's  College,  being  the  only  theological 
college  in  Wales  connected  with  the  Established 
Church,  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  give  it  the  power  of  conferring  the  degree 
of  B,D,  E.  Jones. 

Lampeter. 

Can  a  Man  he  his  own  Grandfather  f  (2"**  S.  ▼. 
504.)  —  Your  correspondent  W.  R.  M.  thinks  the 
case  referred  to  by  W.  J.  F.  unprecedented.  If  it 
be  so,  the  case  referred  to  must  be  the  same  which 
came  to  my  own  knowledge  about  thirty  years  since, 
when  a  near  relative,  with  whom  I  was  walking, 
having  exchanged  some  words  of  civility  with  a 
gentleman  and  his  children,  who  accidentally 
crossed  our  path,  afterwards  informed  me  that  this 
gentleman  and  his  father  had  married  a  mother 
and  daughter ;  and  that  the  gentleman  I  had  seen, 
in  fact,  was  the  husband  of  his  own  (step)  grand- 
mother. I  think  I  was  told  that  there  were  chil- 
dren by  both  marriages.  For  obvious  reasons  I 
withhold  the  name  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  my 
own  name.  Amon. 

Ghost  Stones  (2«^  S.  v.  233.  462.)— I  have 
already  supplied  a  certain  amount  of  information 
respecting  the  Wynyard  ghost  story,  which  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  overlooked  by  Candidus.  In 
reply  to  his  more  recent  queries,  I  would  merely 
state  that  Lieut.- Gen.  Wm.  Wynyard,  who  died 
in  1789,  was  father  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  he 
refers,  viz.  George  West  Wynyard  of  the  33rd 
regiment,  Henry  Wynyard  of  the  1st  Foot  guards, 
and  Wm.  Wynyard  of  the  Coldstream  guards. 
George  West  Wynyard,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
had  no  twin- brother ;  but  he  had, — besides  the 
above-mentioned,  and  other  brothers,  who  sur- 
vived him,  —  two  brothers  who  died  between  1784 
and  1794,  viz.  John  Otway  of  the  3rd  guards, 
who  died  October  15,  1785  ;  and  Ambrose  Lily, 
lieut.  in  the  20th  regiment,  who  died  November 
9,  1792.  It  was  the  former  of  these,  as  I  have 
always  understood,  whose  spirit  is  supposed  to 
have  appeared  to  him.  Cognatus. 

To  Kink  (2~»  S.  v.  433.)— This  is  still  a  familiar 
word  with  anglers.  The  fishing-tackle  shops  sell 
a  preparation  to  rub  the  lines  to  prevent  their 
kinking,  W.  H.  Lammin. 


m 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 
We  have  received  Dr.  Cureton's  Remains  of  a  very 
Ancient  Recension  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Syriac,  hitherto 
unknown  in  Europe,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 
This  beautifully  printed  volume  contains  fragments  of 
the  four  Gospels,  from  a  MS.  procured  by  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Tattam  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  They  have  been  dis- 
engaged from  a  volume  in  great  part  of  later  date,  with 
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nTLiO^  ti«y  buA  U«o  bound  ap  for  the  porpose  of  oom- 
fkl«6^  ti»«  t*»py,  theoMelves  dating  fh)iii  aboat  the  raid- 
iU  fur.  CurtUtti  Aupposea)  of  the  fourth  century.  From 
tiik  ^fnAt  antiquity  and  independent  character  of  these 
tkMuuM,  th«y  will  form  henceforth  an  important  item  in 
Mir  materials  for  confirming  or  correcting  the  Sacred 
Text  We  ought  to  add  that  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
Iranalation. 

The  two  pretty  volumes  of  The  Ballads  of  Scotland^ 
etUUd  by  W.  IC.  Avtoun,  which  have  just  been  issued  by 
MeiiHra.  Blaclcwood,  will  be  regarded  with  unmixed  satis- 
faction bv  tliose  who  love  these  outpourings  of  the  old 
nationul  Reeling  for  their  own  intrinsic  beauty  and  poetry. 
To  readers  of  this  class  the  work  will  be  indeed  a  trea- 
sure: but  to  the  mere  antiquary,  who  loving  "a  ballad 
in  print "  loves  it  all  the  better  for  the  rudeness  of  the 
type,  the  coarseness  of  the  paper,  and  who  does  not  ob- 
ject if  such  rudeness  and  coarseness  extend  to  the  lan- 
guage and  incidents  of  the  ballad  itself,  the  collection 
will  be  somewhat  disappointing.  No  such  marks  of  an- 
tiquity will  be  found  in  the  work  before  us.  These  rare 
old  songs  have  been  edited  with  great  good  taste,  and  all 
must  be  pleased  with  Professor  Aytouu's  Introduction, 
and  with  the  literary  and  historical  notices  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  the  various  ballads. 

Those  of  our  classical  and  antiquarian  friends  who  have 
admired  Mr.  Ashpitel's  admirable  picture  of  the  Restora- 
tion of  Ancient  Home,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  will  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  the 
Description  and  Key^  allowing  the  authorities  for  the  various 
Restorations^  which  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Ashpitel, 
and  which  proves  him  to  be  as  sound  an  antiquarian  as  he 
is  an  accomplished  draughtsman. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  seen  a  volume  which  more 
completely  fulfilled  its  object  than  one  which  has  just 
reached  us  entitled  Tokens  issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Ckn' 
tury  in  Enylandy  fFales,  and  Ireland  by  Corporations^ 
Merchants^  Tradesmen,  ^-c,  described  and  illustrated  by 
William  Hoyne,  F.S.A.  How  many  thousand  tokens  are 
here  described  we  will  not  attempt  to  calculate,  but  576 
pages  are  occupied  in  the  catalogue  of  them.  Fifty-four 
uages,  each  containing  three  columns,  are  filled  with  the 
index  of  Names  and  Daces,  and  forty-two  plates  are 
employed  to  represent  the  more  curious  varieties.  Are 
we  not  then  justified  in  calling  this  a  very  complete 
book  upon  the  subject? 

In  the  very  curious  and  valuable  Catalogue  of  Dr. 
Bliss's  Library  now  selling  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wil- 
kinson, p.  800.,  la  a  statement  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  bibliographical  friends.  It  is  no  less 
than  an  announcement  that  Mr.  Leigh  Sotheby,  the 
learned  historian  of  the  Block  Books,  has  in  so  forward 
a  state  that  in  one  year  from  this  time  the  first  or  more 
volumes  of  it  might  be  published,  a  Bibliographical  Ac- 
count of  the  Printed  Works  of  the  English  Poets  to  the 


Year  1660, — the  raiult  of  forty  veanf  labour  deroted  to 
the  subject.  Mr.  Sotbebj  calculates  that  such  aceonnt 
would  extend  to  about  twelve  volumes  octavo,  and  sug- 
gests, that  some  few  of  the  booksellers  interested  in  our 
early  literature  should  combine  to  publish  it  We  sin- 
cerely trust  they  will.  The  work  would  be  sure  to  remii<* 
nerate  them,  and  they  might  avoid  any  great  risk  by 
publishing  it  by  subscription. 


BOOKS     AND    ODD    VOLUMES 

WANTED   TO    PURCUASB. 

Tus  HuTORr  or  Origins,  &c.    I3mo.    1824.    Sampion  LoW. 

•»•  Letters, staUa);  particular*  and  lowest  prioe,  oarriaoe /^^ee,  to  be 
sent  to  M>MRs.BsLi.  *  Daldt,  Publishen  of  "NOTES  AND 
QUEKIES."  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  foUowinsr  Books  to  be  sent  direei  to 
the  irentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  name  and  addreH 
are  given  below. 

Asiatic  ResKARCHKj.    Vols.  X.  XI.  XII.    8ro.   Boards. 
Rktrospfctive  Rbvikw.    Part  II.  of  Vol.  XIV.     Nov.  1826.   Also  Fart 

I.  of  Vol.  II.,  2nd  Series.    April.  1828. 
FsNivy  CrcLnpjBDiA..    Vol  XVII I.  to  end,  and  Supplement.    8  Vols. 
Jot/RNAL  or  RoTAi.  AoRioaLTCRAL  80CISTT.    Voi.  I..  Part  II.    Vols. 

XIII.  and  XIV.  in  P*rts  ;  Vol.  XV.,  Part  II.;  Vol.  XVI.,  Part  I.  j 

Vol.  XVII.,  Part  2.  i  Vol.  XVIIL,  Part  I.  to  end. 
Southbt's  Ahaois  or  Gaul.    Vol.  1. 12mo.    Boards.    1803. 
Shaw   and   Nopdsr'i  Naturaxuts'  Miscbllany.    Vols.  XXIII.  and 

XXIV.    Royal  8vo.    Boards. 
Donnovam's  British  fNSBcrs.    Vols.  XI.  to  XVI.    Royal  Svo.    Board*. 
Sti;tps'«  Annals.    Vol.  IV.     Folio. 
Nichols's  Litbrart    Ankcuotrs.    Vol.  V.    Svo.    Boards.    I8iS.    Also 

Vol.  III.  to  end  of  Ulu^itrations  to  'litto. 
CcKrit's    BoTANicvL    Maoazinb.    Vol.  VI.  (1833)  to  any  period  of 

Hooker's  New  Series. 
Ei.Lis's  Polynesian  Rbsbarchbs.    Vol.  I.     l2mo.    Clotk.     1839. 
Walker's  Sblbction  or  Curious  Articlbs  rRoac  Gbnt.'s  Mao.  Vols. 

I.  and  II.    Svo.    Boards.    1814. 
FiBJLoiNo's  Works.    Vols.  V.  and  VI.    Svo.   Bound.    1771. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Jeam^  Bookseller,  White  Lion  Street,  Norwich. 


fSaUrej^  ta  Correi^paii^eiitii. 

The  length  of  some  qf  the  articles  in  the  present  number  has  compelled 
us  to  postpone  until  next  week  many  papers  of  very  considerable  interesti 
and  also  many  Notes  on  Books. 

Thb  Tndrz  to  thb  Volume  just  cumpletep  is  at  press,  and  wUl  be 
ready  for  delivery  with  **  N.  St  Q."  of  Saturday,  the  \7th  instant, 

T.  O.  8.  will  see  that  we  have  in  some  measure  anticipated  his  ariicle. 

F.  C.  H.  If  our  correspondent  will  repeat  the  Reply  to  which  he  alludes, 
it  shall  be  inserted  at  once.  m 


For  the  origin  of  the  supporters  to  the  royal  arms,  see  our  Ist  8.  ii. 


G. 
221. 

ErssiNM.    Gray's  Letters,  Sire,  have  recently  been  republished  in  four 
vols  ,  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

^Notices  to  other  correspondents  in  our  next. 

^^ Notes  and  Qdrribs"  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  ahd  ^^ 
isiued  in  Monthlt  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stampbo  Copibs  ibf 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (including  the  Hvdf- 
murly  Inobx)  is  lis.  4d„  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  OMce  Order  in 
favour  oaMbssrs.  Bkll  and  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  E.G.;  to  whom 
all  Communications  roR  tbb  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  AT  OX- 

JL  FORD. —  The  REV.  8.  J.  HULME, 
M.A.,  Classical  Moderator  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
Colleee,  receives  into  his  House  resident  Pu- 
pils, from  the  a^e  of  Sixteen,  to  prepare  for 
Matriculation,  Scholarship,  and  other  examin- 
ations. His  House  is  healthily  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  Oxford. 

1.  PARK  VILLAS,  ST.  GILES'S,  OXFORD. 


MR.  B  H.  SMART  continues  to 
INSTRUCT  CLERICAL  and  other 
PUPII^  in  ELOCUTION,  to  attend  Classes 
for  English  generally,  and  to  engage  for  Read- 
ings.—The  Introduction  to  Grammar  on  its 
true  Basis,  with  Relation  to  Logic  and  Rhe- 
toric, price  Is.,  of  all  Booksellers. 

37.  Wyndhfun  Streett  Bzyuutoae  Square,  W. 


'Urines  from  Soutb  AArlea. 

DENMAN,  INTRODUCER  OF 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY, 
&c.,  208.  per  Dozen,  Bottles  included. 

rrUE      WELL-ESTABLISHED 

I  and  DAILY-INCREASING  REPU- 
TATION of  these  WINES  (which  greatly 
improve  in  bottle),  renders  any  comment  re- 
spcctinp  tliem  unnecessary.  A  pint  sample  of 
each  for  24  Stamps.  WINE  in  CASK  for- 
warded Free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  Eng- 
land. 

EXCELSIOR  BRANDY,  Pale  or  Brown, 
l.'is.  per  Gallon,  or  30«.  per  Dozen.  Terms  : 
Cash.  —  Country  Orders  must  contain  a  remit- 
tance. Cross  Checks,  Bank  of  London.  Price 
Lista  forwarded  on  application. 

JAMES  L.  DENMAN. 

65.  FenchuTch  Street,  Comer  or  Railway 

Flaot,  London. 


HANDSOME  BR  ASS  and  IRON 
BEDSTKAD8.-HEAL  &  SON'S  Show 
Rooms  contain  a  large  Assortment  of  Brass 
Bedsteads,  suitable  both  for  Home  Use  and  for 
Tropical  Climates  ;  handsome  Iron  Bedsteads 
with  Brass  Mountings  and  elegantly  Japanned ; 
Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants  i  every  de- 
scription of  Wood  Bedstead  that  is  manu- 
factured, in  Mahogany,  Birch,  Walnut  Tree 
Woods,  Polished  Deal  and  Japanned,  all  fitted 
with  Bedding  and  Furnitures  complete,  as  well 
as  every  description  of  Bedroom  Furniture. 

TTEAL     &     SON'S    ILLUS^ 

11  TRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing 
Designs  and  Prices  of  100  Bedsteads,  as  well  as 
of  1.50  different  Articles  of  Bedroom  Furniture, 
sent  Free  by  Post. 

HEAL  ft  SON,  Bedstead,  Bedding,  and  Bed- 
room  Furniture  Manufacturers,  196.  Totten- 
ham-court Roed,  W. 
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LOHDON*  SATURDAY,  JULY  10. 1868. 


0aM. 

TBM  niDIAK  REVOLT,  AMD  THB  DBBATH  IH  I.Oin>OH 
AJ>.  18d8.<-^THB  MITTLBHBAH  BBYOLT,  AHD  tHB 
SBBATB  IH  ATBBN8  B.C.  427. 

Of  the  first  of  the  two  subjects  named  above,  I 
will  say  nothing.  The  details  of  that  matter,  and 
the  speeches  on  the  famous  proclamation-debate 
on  our  policy  in  Oude,  are  known  to  every 
one.  I  only  use  the  title  that  it  may  serve  to 
mark  an  historical  parallel  which  occurred  to  me, 
when  reading  the  debate  in  question,  and  which 
may  be  acceptable  to  those  persons  who  like  to 
draw  and  dwell  upon  such  parallels. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lesbians  were 
the  unwilling  allies  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
they  were  in  some  degree  subject.  The  Lacedae- 
monians succeeded  in  getting  these  desirable  LeS" 
bians  (they  were  capital  sailors)  on  their  side  ; 
and  the  Athenians  immediately  blockaded  the  re- 
volted Lesbian  city  of  Mitylene.  The  end  of  the 
process  and  of  some  fighting  was,  that  the  city 
surrendered;  and  when  the  Athenians  entered, 
the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  hang  the  Lacedse- 
monian  general,  Salaethus,  who  had  sustained  the 
revol(,  —  and  there  was  not  a  mock-philanthropist 
in  Athens  who  objected  to  the  proceeding.  The 
other  principal  agents  in  the  treason  were  sent 
captives  to  Athens,  where  it  was  decreed  that  not 
only  they,  but  all  the  Mityleneans  should  be  put 
to  death.  A  despatch  was  forthwith  sent  to  the 
general  commanding  there  to  carry  out  this  de- 
cree. Afler  it  had  been  sent  off,  the  citizens  began 
to  look  at  each  other,  and  to  ask  if  it  were  accord- 
ing to  the  fitness  of  things  that  a  people  who 
owed  no  positive  allegiance  to  Athens  should  be 
entirely  destroyed  for  attempting  to  get  rid  of  a 
forced  and  bat«d  subjection.  Tbucydides  will  tell 
you  what  an  uproar  there  was  in  the  city  on  this 
question.  There  was  no  auietlng  the  good  tur- 
bulent folks,  who  loved  nothing  so  much  as  a  poli- 
tical, statistical,  moral,  religious,  or  philosophical 
"  row,'*  whereon  to  spend  their  time,  and  whereby 
to  test  the  state  of  parties.  Above  all,  they  loved 
a  political  difficulty.  Here  was  one  which  offered 
a  first-rate  opportunity  for  the  leaders  of  either 
faction.  A  public  assembly  was  convened  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  sanguinary  decree ;  and  the 
debate  on  the  propriety  of  confiscating  the  terri- 
tory of  Oude,  lively  as  it  was,  was  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  eagerness,  earnestness,  latitude 
of  assertion,  and  unbounded  interest,  which  marked 
the  great  debate  at  Athens.  The  notorious  Cleon, 
who  certainly  was  not  such  a  fool  as  Aristophanes 
makes  him,  if  he  delivered  the  speech  reported  by 
Thucydides,  led  the  party  for  the  stronger  mea- 
sure. The  humanitarian  side  of  the  "  house,"  and 
the  outside  people  of  the  same  opinion,  were  re- 


presented by  Diodotus.  The  speeches  of  both 
orators  will  bear  comparison  with  any  speech  de* 
livered  on  the  Oude  debate.  Cleon*8  sarcasm,  his 
sweeping  insults  at  an  unstable  democracy,  his 
irresistible  ridicule  of  his  unlucky  auditors,  most 
of  whom  were  more  ready  to  hear  their  own 
voices,  as  he  said,  than  good  sense  from  others,  wa8 
quite  in  the  style  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett  when  in 
their  happiest,  or  most  impudent  vein.  Cleon 
knew  but  of  one  method  of  dealing  with  van* 
quished  rebels, — kill  them  and  take  their  goods, 
and  then  their  masters  will  not  only  have  crushed 
daring  rebels,  but  profited  by  the  rebellion.  The 
honourable  (and  rather  sanguinary)  gentleman 
resumed  his  seat  amid  deafening  cheers.  But  these 
billows  of  sound  were  hushed  into  calmness  by  the 
gentle  and  business-like  Diodotus.  He  blamed 
nobody,  but  insinuated  his  own  sentiments  into 
the  bosom  of  everybody.  He  attributes  no  un« 
worthy  motives  to  the  actions  of  any  one,  and  asks 
for  as  much  civility  for  himself.  He  goes  into  the 
entire  question  ;  and  shows,  as  was  shown  for  the 
men  of  Oude,  that  to  throw  off  the  insolent  yoke 
of  new  and  rapacious  masters,  is  not  a  deed  to  be 
met  by  general  massacre  or  confiscation.  There 
was  nothing  said  more  to  this  purpose  the  other 
night  in  our  august  assembly,  than  was  expressed 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  memor- 
able debate  at  Athens.  One  really  grows  in  love, 
as  it  were,  with  the  humane  Diodotus :  so  mild, 
so  charitable,  so  winning,  so  irresistible  is  he  in 
working  towards  the  triumphant  establishment  of 
his  principle  of  mercy.  There  is,  however,  one  little 
unpleasant  drawback,  in  the  ground  on  which  this 
principle  is  founded  by  the  ri^ht  honourable 
speaker.  He  allows  that,  after  all,  justice  might 
be  with  Cleon ;  and  he  admits  that  he  too  would 
have  counselled  that  all  the  Mityleneans  should  be 
bntchered,  if  it  were  expedient^  and  any  advantage 
could  be  got  by  it.  "  If  they  ever  so  much  de- 
served forgiveness,*'  remarked  the  consistent  ora- 
tor, '*  I  declare  I  would  not  advise  you  to  forgive 
them,  were  it  not  that  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  all 
profit  by  it  r*  So  profit  and  expediency  moved 
the  heathen  assembly ;  and  they  who  less  than 
three  days  previously  had  voted  the  contrary  way, 
now  gave  their  voices  for  the  motion  of  Diodotus, 

—  a  sample  of  tergiversation  that  will  excite  a 
sneer,  and  call  up  a  moral  sentiment  from  every 
Joseph  Surface  among  us  proud  of  the  legislatures 
of  more  enlightened  times.  At  Athens,  after  all^ 
mercy  was  only  carried  by  a  narrow  majority. 

Then  followed  the  despatching  of  the  new  de- 
cree annulling  the  old  one,  already  on  its  way, 

—  having  a  start  of  four- and- twenty  hours;  and 
then  ensued  the  immortal  race  which  could  only 
happen  before  the  days  of  electric  wires  and  tele- 
grams. The  trireme  that  was  ahead  carried  with 
it  orders,  not  only  for  the  massacre  of  the  inha- 
bitants, but  for  the  destruction  of  the  entire  city 
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of  Mitylene ;  and  there  were  none  but  Athenians 
on  board.  The  second  trireme,  with  the  procla- 
mation of  mercy,  bad  on  board  four  or  five  Mity- 
leneans,  and  these  were  intensely  interested  in 
reaching  their  native  city  before  the  bearers  of 
the  order  of  destruction.  These  Mityleneans  plied 
the  rowers  with  wine,  and  fed  them  with  barley- 
cakes,  and  made  magnificent  promises  to  induce 
them  to  come  up  with  and  pass  the  other  boat. 
Consequently,  the  oars  flashed  through  the  waters 
like  rapid  and  regular  gleams  of  lightning.  The 
rowers,  as  they  sat  and  pulled,  opened  their  mouths 
for  the  cakes  dipped  in  wine  and  oil,-  and  they 
never  ceased  altogether  from  their  labour.  Even 
when  some  slept,  others  stuck  to  the  bench,  pulled 
like  demons ;  and  when  they  too  were  overcome 
with  fatigue,  the  awakened  and  refreshed  sleepers 
took  their  place,  and  kept  the  trireme  flying  across 
the  waters, — and,  after  all,  did  not  win  the  race. 
The  first  boat,  however,  had  only  just  landed  its 
messengers  of  death  as  the  second  shot  into  the 
harbour.  Before  the  latter  had  put  its  anxious 
freight  ashore,  the  active  Athenian  governor  of 
Mitylene  had  read  the  condemnatory  decree,  and 
had,  with  commendable  zeal  and  little  fussiness, 
ordered  it  to  be  put  in  force.  The  second  boat- 
load of  messengers  contrived  to  reach  him  just  in 
time  to  prevent  mischief,  and  thus  the  wine  and 
barley  cakes  were  not  mis-spent  on  the  rowers ; 
and  I  hope  the  Mitylenean  gentlemen  remembered 
their  promises,  as  half  an  nour  later  would  have 
made  all  the  difference.  J.  Doban. 


£PJSTOL£  OBSCUBOBUM  VaOBUM. 

This  is  another  of  those  works  which  are  dis- 
cussed by  literary  historians,  who  forget  that  the 
ordinary  reader  would  learn  more  from  a  few 
specimens  than  from  opinions  and  descriptions. 
Its  interest  has  been  revived  in  our  own  day  by 
the  late  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  a  very  learned  ar- 
ticle {Edinh,  Rev,  March,  1831,  reprinted,  with 
additions,  in  the  Discussions^  d"^*)*  Referring  to 
this  article,  it  will  be  enough  to  state  here  that 
Luther  s  great  movement  was  preceded  by  a  war 
of  the  theologians  against  classical  literature  and 
its  cultivators,  especially  Keuchlin  ;  that  this  scho- 
lar, in  the  course  of  the  fight,  published  a  volume 
of  the  letters  of  others  to  himself,  entitled  EpistolcR 
lUustrium  Virorum;  that  Ulric  von  Hutten,  as- 
sisted by  others,  thereupon  drew  up  the  EpintoUB 
Obscurorum  Virorum  (1516),  an  ironical  collec- 
tion, purporting  to  be  written  by  the  theological 
enemies  of  the  classics,  to  aid  and  comfort  Or- 
tuinus  Gratius  against  the  poets,  as  they  were 
called.  This  Ortuinus  was  himself  a  scholar  of 
some  note,  the  only  one  who  had  joined  the  theo- 
logical party ;  he  wais,  therefore,  selected  as  the 
chief  object  of  ridicule.    The  effect  was  a  com- 


plete victory  over  the  monks.  So  faithfully  did 
their  enemies  represent  them,  that  their  party  at 
first  imagined  the  work  was  written  on  their  own 
side,  and  raised  a  shout  of  approbation.  Of  this 
there  is  abundant  evidence.  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Erasmus,  independently  of  each  other,  agree 
that  the  satire  would  never  have  been  detected  by 
its  victims,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  word  Obscw 
rorum  in  the  title.  Erasmus  relates  that  a  Do- 
minican prior  in  his  own  town  (Louvain)  bought 
twenty  copies  for  distribution  among  his  friends : 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  never  undeceived, 
in  England,  until  the  appearance  of  the  second 
volume,  in  the  last  letter  of  which  the  writer 
throws  off  the  mask. 

Any  one  would  suppose  that  the  blocks  must 
have  been  cut  with  a  very  keen  razor,  seeing  that 
they  did  not  feel  the  operation ;  but  the  bluntness 
of  the  tool  will  be  the  zest  of  the  story  in  all  time 
to  come.  Doctors  of  divinity  did  not  know  but 
what  they  had  a  looking-glass  before  them,  when 
they  read  letters  in  which  other  doctors  vary  the 
most  stupid  ignorance  with  the  most  revolting 
obscenity.  The  accounts  which  men  under  the 
vows  give  of  their  own  lives  would  disgust  an 
immense  majority  of  those  who  had  lived  in  the 
utmost  license  of  courta  and  camps.  To  take 
something  short  of  the  worst,  if  any  one  who  baa 
access  to  the  work  will  find  out  the  letter  of  Lu- 
poldus  Federfusius  in  the  first  volume,  and  bear 
in  mind  that  the  satire  was  not  at  once  detected, 
he  will  be  greatly  amused. 

The  book  opens  with  a  question  of  grammar, 
propounded  to  Ortuinus  by  a  B.D.,  arising  out  of 
a  convivial  meeting  of  theologians.  To  make  it 
intelligible,  observe  that  a  Master  of  Arts  was 
Ttoster  magister,  but  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
magister  nosier, 

**  Tone  Mag^tri  hilarificati  incepenmt  loqoi  artifici- 
aliter  de  magnis  qutestionibos.  Et  unus  qtuesivit  atram 
dicendom  Magister  nostrandas,  vel  noster  Magistrandus, 
pro  persona  apta  nata  ad  fiendum  Doctor  in  Theologia 

£t  statim  respondit  Magister  Warmsemmel,  .  •  . 

et  tennit  qnod  dicendam  est  noster  Magistrandns  .... 
Sed  nostro  -tras,  -trare,  non  est  in  nsa,  •  •  ;  ;  Tarn  Ma- 
gister Andr.  Delitsch,  qui  est  multum  subtilis,  ,  ,  ,  .et 
jam  legit  ordinarie  Ovidium  in  Metamorphosiis  .  .  .  et 
etiam  legit  in  domo  saa  Quintilianum  et  Jnvencnm,  et 
ipse  tenait  oppositionem  M.  Warmsemmel,  et  dixit  qnod 
debeinns  dicere  Magister  nostrandos  .  .  .  .  et  non  obstat 
qaod  nostro  -tras,  -trare,  non  est  in  nsn,  quia  possumns 
fingere  nova  vocabala,  et  ipse  aliegavit  super  hoc  Hora- 
tium.  Tunc  magistri  multum  admiraverunt  snbtilitatem, 
et  unus  portavit  ei  nnum  cantbamm  cerevisi»  Neuber- 
gensis.  £t  ipse  dixit,  ego  volo  expectare,  sed  parcatis 
mihi,  et  tetegit  birretum,  et  risit  hilariter,  et  portavit  M. 
Warmsemmel,  et  dixit,  Ecce,  Domine  Magister,  ne  pn- 
tetis  quod  sum  inimicus  vester,  et  bibit  in  uno  anbelito, 
et  M.  Warmsemmel  respondit  ei  fortiter  pro  honore  Sle- 
sitarum.  Et  Magistri  onmes  fnerunt  Isti ;  et  postea  fuit 
pulsatum  ad  vesperas.** 

Advice  is  asked  on  the  following  point :  — 

"  Et  scribatis  mihi,  an  est  necessarium  ad  setemam 
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salatem,  quod  Scholares  discant  Grammaticam  ex  Poetis 
secalaribofl,  sicat  est  Yirgilios,  Tullius,  Plinios,  etalii? 
Yidetor  mihi,  qaod  non  est  bonus  modus  studendi.  Quia, 
ut  scribit  Aristoteles  primo  Metaphysicie,  multa  men- 
tiuntur  poet» ;  sed  qui  mentiuntur  peccant,  et  qui  fun- 
dant  stndium  suum  super  mendaciis,  fiindant  illud  super 
peccatis." 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  atienapts  to 
introduce  the  heathen  mythology  in  a  non- 
natural  sense : — 

**  Debetis  scire  quod  ego  pro  nunc  contuli  me  ad  stu- 
dinm  Uejdelbergense,  et  studeo  in  Theologia :  Sed  cum 
hie  audio  quotidie  unam  lectionem  in  Poetria,  in  qua 
incepi  proficere  notabiliter  de  gratifl  Dei,  et  jam  scio 
mentetenus  omnes  fabulas  Ovidii  in  Metamorphoseos,  et 
sdo  eas  exponere  quadrupliciter,  scilicet  naturaliter, 
literaliter,  historialiter,  et  spirituaJiter,  quod  non  sciunt 
isti  PoetA  seculares.  £t  nuper  interrogavi  unum  ex  illis, 
unde  dicitur  Mayors ;  tunc  dixit  mihi  unam  sententiam 
qua  non  fuit  vera :  sed  etiam  correxi  earn,  et  dixi,  quod 
Mayors  dicitur  quasi  mares  varans ;  et  ipse  fuit  confusus 
....  [accedunt  pluria  consimilia]  . .  .  Ita  yidetis  quod 
isU  Poetffi  nunc  student  tantum  in  sua  arte  literaliter,  et 
son  intelligunt  allegorias  spirituales,  quia  sunt  homines 
camales ;  et  ut  scribit  apostolus  i.  Corinth.  2.,  Animalis 

homo  non  percipit  ea  quae  sunt  Spiritus  Dei Diana 

significat  beatissimam  Virginem  Mariam,  ambulans  mul- 
tis  virginibus  hinc  inde.  £t  ergo  de  ea  scribitur  in  Psal., 
Addncentur  yirgines  post  eam. ....  Item  de  Joye  quando 
defloravit  Calistonem  yirginem,  et  reyersus  est  ad  coelum, 
scribitur  Matth.  12.,  Revertar  ad  domum  meam,  unde 

exiyi De  Actaeone  yero  qui  yidit  Dianam  nudam, 

prophetizayit  Ezechiel  c.  16.  dicens.  Eras  nuda  et  confu- 
none  plena,  et  transiyi  per  te,  et  yidi  te. . . .  Item  fabula 
de  Pjramo  et  Thisbe  sic  exponitur  allegorice  et  spiritu- 
aUter :  Pyramus  significat  filium  Dei,  et  Thisbe  significat 
animam  humanam  . . .  Et  ista  est  yia  qua  debemus  stu- 
dere  Poetriam.'' 

The  following  is  part  of  a  conversation  which 
took  place  in  a  mixed  party  of  scholars  and  the- 
ologians :  — 

''Tunc  ergo  hospes  noster,  qui  est  bonus  humanista, 
incepit  quaedam  dicere  ex  Poetria,  ubi  laudavit  valde 
CSfisarem  Julium  in  suis  scriptis,  et  etiam  factis.  Pro- 
ftcto  cum  hoc  audivissem,  erat  mihi  bene  adjuyatum, 
quia  multa  legi  et  audivi  in  Poesi  a  vobis  dum  fhi  in 
Colonia,  et  dixi :  Quoniam  quidem  igitur  incepistis  loqui 
de  Poetria,  non  potui  me  longius  occultare,  et  dico  sim- 
pliciter,  quod  non  credo  Csssarem  scripsisse  ilia  com- 
mmtaria,  et  yolo  dictum  meum  roborare  hoc  argumento, 
quod  sic  sonat :  Quicunque  habet  negotium  in  armis  et 
continuis  laboribus,  ille  non  potest  Latinum  discere.  Sed 
aic  est  quod  CaBsar  semper  fuit  in  bellis  et  maximis  labo- 
ribus,  ergo  non  potuit  esse  doctns,  vel  Latinum  discere. 
Beyero  puto  igitur  non  alitor  quam  quod  Suetonius  scrip - 
sit  ista  ilia  Commentaria,  quia  nunqnam  vidi  aliqnem 
qui  magis  haberet  consimiliorem  stilum  Caesari,  quam 
&ietoniu8.  Postquam  ita  dixissem,  et  multa  alia  verba 
qusB  hie  causa  brevitatis  omitto,  quia  ut  scitis  ex  antiquo 
dicterio,  Gaudent  brevitate  moderni :  tunc  risit  Erasmus, 
efc  nihil  respondit,  quia  eum  tarn  subtili  argumentatione 
aaperavi.  Et  sic  imposuimus  finem  collationi,  et  nolui 
qnastionem  meam  in  medicina  proponere,  quia  scivi 
quod  inae  non  sciret,  cum  non  sciret  mihi  solvere  illud 
argamfttum  in  poesi,  et  ipse  tamen  esset  Poeta :  et  dico 
per  Denm  quod  non  est  tam  raultum  ut  dicunt  de  eo, 
non  sdt  plus  quam  alius  homo :  in  Poesi  bene  concedo 
quod  scit  pulchrum  Latinum  dicere." 


The  Theologians  give  frequent  specimens  of 
iheir  poetry,  as  in  the  following :  — 

**  Et  quando  disputatio  fuit,  tunc  ego  in  laudem  ipsius 
metrificavi  ilia  carmina  ex  tempore,  quia  ego  pro  parte 
sum  humanista. 

**  Hie  est  unus  doctus  Magister, 
Qui  intimavit  bis  vel  ter 
An  esse  essentiae 
Distinguatur  ab  esse  existentiae ; 
Et  de  rollationibus, 

Et  de  praedicamentorum  distinctionibas : 
Et  utrum  Deus  in  firmamento 
Sit  in  aliquo  predicamento ; 
Quod  nemo  fecit  ante  eum 
Per  omnia  secula  seculorum.*' 

The  following,  it  must  be  distinctly  stated,  is 
an  attempt  at  hexameter  and  pentameter ;  in  ho- 
nour of  Paulus  Langius , 


"  Hie  liber  indignum  vexat  Jacobum  Wirophelingum, 
Langius  quem  ^Pdus  fecerat  mirifice. 
Metrice  qui  scripsit,  etiam  quoque  rhetoricavit 
Quod  omnes  artes  sunt  in  cucullatulis. 
Sic  quoque  Tritemius  dixit  sic  et  Eberhardus 
De  Campis  Yoltzius,  Paulus  et  Schuterius. 
Johannes  Piemont,  Siberti  Jacob,  Rotger, 
Sicamber,  docti  cucuUatique  viri. 
Jam  erit  confusus  Jacobus  et  omnino  trusus 
Wimphelingius,  Bebelius,  atque  ille  Gerbelius : 
Sturmius  et  Spiegel,  Lascinius  atque  Rhenanus, 
Ruserus,  Sapidus,  Guidaque,  Bathodius. 
Omnes  hi  victi  jacent.  non  audent  dicere  Guckuck, 
Sic  in  sacco  conclusi  Wimphelingiani  erunt. 
Non  valent  in  Graecis  invenire  neque  Poetis, 
Quod  Lango  respondeant  viro  scientifico.'' 

Two  volumes  of  such  matter  as  this,  though 
frequently  witty  and  piquant,  are  rather  difficult 
to  get  through.  Luther  acknowledges  to  Reuch- 
lin  that  the  battle  of  the  scholars  and  monks  was 
a  preliminary,  and  an  essential  one,  to  his  own 
success :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  be- 
fore me  was  the  charge  which  gained  the  victory. 
For  all  this.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  has  spoken 
with  more  admiration  of  the  letters  than  any  one 
else,  could  not  keep  up  his  attention  to  the  end, 
as  the  following  makes  manifest.  Erasmus,  as  we 
have  seen,  alludes  to  the  mask  being  thrown  off  in 
the  last  letter  of  the  second  volume.  Hamilton 
says  that  thb  probably  refers  to  the  last  letter  but 
one,  which,  he  adds,  contains  some  verses,  of  which 
he  quotes  a  phrase  or  two.  The  verses  are  as 
follows :  — 

**  Magister  Cuculus  in  Paradise,  omni  verborum  omatu 
reciso, 
Famosissimo  Magistro  Ortuino,  qui  clamat  more  asinino 
Contra  poetas  ct  Latinos,  necnon  Graecos  peregrinos. 
Omnium  barbarorum  defensori, 
Coloniensum  praeconi  ramosiorL" 

This  is  obviously  the  heading  of  a  letter,  but 
the  printer  has  made  it  the  tail  of  the  letter  pre- 
ceding. Had  Hamilton  not  been  too  tired  to  look 
further,  be  would  have  seen  that  the  last  letter  is 
from  this  very  Cuculus^  and  that  part  of  it  runs  as 
follows :  — 

**  Mirabiles  trnfas  et  egregias  nequitias  audio  de  vobis 
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prsdicare,  Magister  Qrtuine,  qoas  nnqoam  in  yitft  mea 
nanqaam  per  Ueum  Sanctum  audivi,  qoas  vos  et  alii 
Colonienses  magistri  nostri  (cam  supportatione)  fecistis 
houestiasimo  et  doctiasimo  yiro  D.  Joanni  Reucbljn ;  et 
taman  cum  audivi,  non  acivi  in  tantaip  mirare,  quia  cum 
estis  bicipites  aaini,  et  naturalea  Philosopbi*  intenditii 
etiam  misere  et  nebulonioe  yexare  ita  pioa  et  doctos  viros 
.  .  .  .  Et  ergo  ad  furcaa  cum  yobia  omnibua,  ad  quas  per- 
ducat  yos  lictor  cum  sociia  suia,  ypbia  diceotibus  orate 
pro  nobia." 

The  last  sentence  of  this  letter,  and  of  the  book, 
seems  intended  to  show  that  the  Keuchlinist  did 
not  put  away  dirty  thoughts  wheo  he  put  off  the 
mask  of  the  theologian* 

In  another  communication  I  shall  make  some 
remarks  on  the  hiitory  of  this  satire. 

A.  D«  MOBQAH. 


swirruvA.  ^ 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  "  Swiftiana  **  lately 
that  I  am  induced  to  contribute  my  mite  towards 
it. 

Swift,  Berkeley,  and  other  distinguished  Irish- 
men received  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
education  in  the  ancient  College  of  Kilkenny. 
The  modern  building  stands  on  a  different  site, 
and  is,  I  believe,  of  altogether  a  different  cha- 
racter. The  elder  establishment*  bad  been  an 
addendum  to  the  Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  following  detads  were  communicated  to 
me  in  1855  by  Alderman  Banim  of  Kilkenny,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  O'Hara  Tales.  I 
afterwards  heard  that  the  anecdote  had  been  pub- 
lished in  another  form;  but  I  never  saw  it  in 
print,  and  Alderman  Banim  believes  the  facts  in 
question  to  be  very  little  known. 

When  the  old  College  of  Kilkenny  was  about 
to  be  removed  the  materials  were  sold  by  auction. 
A  thriving  shopkeeper  named  Barnaby  Scott 
purchased  the  desks,  seats,  and  boards  of  the 
flohool-room.  On  one  of  the  desks  was  out  the 
name  in  full — Johathav  Swift — doubtless  with 
Swift's  pocket-knife,  and  by  Swift's  own  hand.  Mr. 
Barnaby  Scott,  solicitor,  the  son  of  the  purchaser 
of  the  old  desks  and  boards,  died  in  1856 ;  but  pre- 
Tioui  to  his  death  he  orally  detailed  the  foregoing 
and  the  succeeding  circumstances  to  Alderman 
Banim.  Mr.  Scott  distinctly  remembered  having 
H9H  the  incised  autograph  when  a  boy,  and  added 
that  this  particular  board  was,  with  others  of  the 
same  purchase,  used  for  flooring  his  father's  shop. 
It  no  doubt  still  occupies  the  place  wherein  it  was 
fixed,  seventy  yeai^  ago.  The  house  has  been 
lately  rebuilt ;  but  the  floor  of  the  shop  was  not 
removed,  and  1  am  informed  that  if  apy  person 
desires  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Kenny  Scott, 
and  give  him  a  sum  adequate  to  cover  the  ex- 

*  An  accurate  and  interesting  description  of  the  old 
College  of  Kilkenny  appears  in  John  Banim's  tale  of  The 


pense  of  the  search,  the  inscribed  board  of  Jona- 
than Swift's  desk  may,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
be  yet  recovered. 

The  biographers  of  Swift  tell  us  that  when  his 
mother  was  greatlj  reduced  in  circomitances,  hit 
brother-in-law,  William  Swift,  showed  much  prac- 
tical kindness  and  sympathy  towards  her. 

It  would  also  appear  fVom  Lord  Orrery's  iJe- 
marhs  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Swift  (p.  16.), 
that  William  Swift  likewise  assisted  the  future 
Dean  by  **  repeated  acts  of  friendship  and  tiffee' 
tion."     His  lordship  adds  : 

"  I  bave  a  letter  now  before  me  which,  though  torn  and 
imperfect,  sbows  hia  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  uncle 
whom  I  have  juat  now  mentioned,  and  whom  he  calls  the 
best  of  his  relations." 

As  few  biographies  have  been  subjected  to 
fuller  or  more  trivial  illustration  than  those  of 
Dr.  Swift,  it  may  interest  some  of  the  Dean's  ad- 
mirers to  trace  one  of  the  sources  of  that  income 
on  which  Uncle  William  so  generously  drew  when 
Mrs.  Swift  and  her  son  Jonathan  were  straggling 
hard  against  evil  fortune. 

The  Claim  at  Chichester  House  in  1701  (p.  16.) 
records  the  right  of ''  William  Swift  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  gent.,"  to  an  estate  for  sixty  yean  by 
lease  dated  Dec.  26,  1677,  formerly  belonging  to 
Mich.  Chamberlain,  and  situated  on  **the  south 
side  of  a  lane  in  St.  Francis  Street,  called  My 
Lord  of  Howth's  land."  Again,  at  p.  139.  we  find 
William  Swift  seised  of  the  estate  in  fee  of  Berry- 
more,  CO.  Roscommon,  by  lease  and  release  dated 
Nov.  29,  1680,  f^om  John  Campbell  aqd  Priscilla 
his  wife,  formerly  the  property  of  L.  Flinn  and 
Alderman  McDermott.    Witness  John  Deane. 

Until  the  brothers,  Godwin,  William,  Adam, 
and  Jonathan  Swift  (the  Dean's  father)  removed 
from  Yorkshire  to  Ireland,  the  name  of  Swift  was, 
I  believe,  unknown  in  that  country ;  and  from 
various  circumstances  I  infer  that  the  ^^Wm. 
Swift,  Gent."  who  figures  In  the  Claims  at  Chi- 
Chester  House  was  the  generous  uncle  of  the  poet 
Swift. 

The  book  referred  to  is  very  scarce.  The  last 
copy  offered  for  sale  in  Dublin  was  at  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Burton's  auction,  and  fetched  the  high 
price  of  4/.  4«, 

An  old  woman  lately  died  in  St.  Patrick  Street 
at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  yeara . 
A  friend  of  mine  asked  her  if  she  remembered  the 
appearance  of  the  celebrated  Dean  of  St.  Patrick. 
She  described  it  to  him  minutely,  and  added  that 
the  great  man  never  went  outside  the  deanery 
house  that  he  was  not  attended  through  the. 
streets  by  a  vast  crowd  of  washed  and  unwashed 
admirers.  William  Johh  Fitz-Patbiok. 

Stillorgan,  Dublin.  ^ 
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In  Chamben'g  Picture  of  Scotland  may  be  read 
the  folIowinK  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
arma  of  the  Durgh  of  Selkirk  :  — 

"A  band  of  Salltlrit  biirgM»e«,  eigbty  In  number,  be- 
bjiTcd  wilb  gr«Bt  KallanCry  it  Floddsn,  from  nhiuti  the; 
brooEht  homa  a  pennDn,  said  to  haTD  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Percy  family,  which  is  etill  preserved  by  tbe  deacon 
of  the  dorporaiion  of  Weavera.  William  ftrydone,  tbe 
Town-Clerfc,  who  headed  tbis  bar.d.  was  knighted  by  the 
King,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  coDaideration  of  hie  emi- 
nent bravery.  As  the  party  was  relurning,  Ihej-  found, 
by  the  side  of  Lady  wood  Edge,  tbe  body  of  a  female,  the 
wife  of  one  of  tbeii  number,  who  bad  fallen:  she  had 
come  forth,  in  tbe  hope  of  meeting  her  husband,  but, 
ipent  with  oold  and  hunger,  had  died  by  the  way,  and 
her  child  waa  ttill  endeafouring  to  draw  iiul«ninca  from 
her  breuL  In  memory  of  llii«  touching  incident,  the 
towD  atill  bears  for  its  anna  the  figure  of  a  lady  with  a 
child  in  ber  arma,  sealed  on  a  sarcophagus  decorated 
irith  tbe  Scottish  lion,  a  wood  ia  tbe  backEronnd." 


When  at  Selkirk,  a  few  rears  ago,  I  obserTed 
on  some  of  the  public  buildinga  the  arms  as  de- 
scribed in  [hia  notice,  and  I  felt  eatisEed  that  they 
were  of  an  older  date  than  that  ascribed  to  them, 
being  of  ■  mediiBTal  ecclesiastical  character,  evi- 
dentTj  a  representation  of  tbe  Virgin  and  Infant 
Christ ;  I  tierefore,  when  in  Edinburgh  shortlj 
alterwords,  asked  Mr.  Henrj  Laing  to  supplj 
me,  from  his  ver;  rich  collection  of  ancient 
Scottish  seala,  with  a  cast  of  (he  earliest  one  he 
had  of  Selkirk.  He  gave  me  one  (tbe  orizinid  of 
which  is  appended  to  an  indenture  of  the  jear 
1426)  ezaclly  corresponding  to  the  above  de- 
KTiptioQ  and  tbe  sculpture  at  Selkirk,  and  being 
of  a  date  of  (at  least}  eightj-seven  years  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Flodden.  It  proves  toat  the  arms 
were  not  taken  on  that  occasion,  though  the  anec- 
dote connected  with  that  event  maj  in  course  of 
time  have  been  applied  to  tbe  arms.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  seal  may  be  found  in  Laing's  valuable 
Cataiogve  of  Anient  ScoliUh  Sealt,  p.  ""  ■*' 
1187.  W.  C.Tj 


WABHIHOS. 


All  gfaoit  Stories  have  a  strange  fascination 
about  them  ;  and  the  various  corroboratJona  which 
certain  well-knoirn  tales  of  this  class  have  re- 
ceived in  tbe  pages  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  suggest  to  me  a 
kindred  topic,  respecting  a  belief  which  is  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries.  I  allude  to  what  is  called  second-sight ; 
connected  with  which  are  certain  supernatural 
warnings  with  reference  to  approaching  death,  to  ' 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  defined  name.  The 
county  nf  Pembroke  is  rife  with  tales  of  this  class ; 
many  of  then  depending  upon  such  trustworthy 
evidence,  as  to  compel  the  mind  to  refuse  to  dis- 
miss them  alti^ether  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  and 
jet,  at  the  same  time,  it  ii  difficult  to  nndentaiul  I 


the  object  of  such  interferencea  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  I  might  easily,  were  I  so  dis- 
posed, fill  an  entire  number  of  this  periodical  with 
authentic  records  (as  far  as  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  may  be  relied  on),  which  can  scarcely  be 
referred  to  the  ordinary  theory  of  coincidences. 
FroDi  tbe  many  stories  of  the  class  which  I  have 
indicated,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  select  a 
few ;  for  the  authenticity  of  which  1  can  vouch, 
either  from  having  beard  them  from  the  parties 
to  whom  they  actually  occurred,  or  from  having 
been  myself  an  actor  in  tbe  scene.  Many  years 
ago,  seven  or  eight  members  of  the  family  of  laj 

Eaternal  grandfather  were  seated  at  tbe  door  of 
is  house  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  The  parish  church 
and  its  yard  are  only  separated  from  the  spot  by 
a  brook  and  a  couple  of  meadows.  The  family 
happened  to  be  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
churchyard,  when  they  were  amazed  by  witness- 
ing the  advent  of  a  funeral  procession.  They  saw 
the  crowd,  and  tbe  coffin  borne  on  men's  shoulders 
come  down  the  pathway  towards  the  church,  but 
the  dist-uice  was  too  great  to  enable  them  to  re- 
cognise tbe  face  of  any  of  the  actors  in  the  scene. 
As  the  funeral  cortige  neared  the  church  porch, 
they  distinctly  saw  the  clergyman,  with  whom  thej 
were  personallyacquainted,  come  out  in  his  surplioe 
to  meet  (he  mourners,  and  saw  him  precede  them 
into  the  ohuroh.  In  a  short  time  they  came  out, 
and  my  relatives  saw  them  go  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  yard,  where  they  remained  for  a  time  long 
enough  to  allow  the  remainder  of  the  auppoted 
funeral  rites  to  be  performed.  Greatly  amazed  »A 
what  he  beheld,  my  grandfather  sent  over  to  the 
church  to  inquire  who  had  been  buried  at  that 
unusual  hour.  The  messenger  returned  widi  the 
intelligence  that  no  person  had  been  buried  during 
that  day,  nor  for  several  days  before.  A  short 
time  after  this,  a  neighbour  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  precise  spot  where  the  phantom  interment 
was  seen.  My  mother's  father  lived  on  the  bsnka 
of  one  of  the  many  creeks  or  pills  with  which  the 
beautiful  harbour  of  Uilford  Haven  is  indented. 
In  front  of  the  house  is  a  large  court,  built  on  a 
quay  wall  to  protect  it  from  the  rising  tide.  In 
this  court  my  mother  was  walking  one  fine  evening, 
rather  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  enjoying  the 
moonlight,  and  the  balmy  summer  breeze.  The 
tidt  wa*  out,  so  that  the  creek  was  empty.  Sud- 
denly my  mother's  attention  was  aroused  by  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  a  boat  coming  up  the  pill.  The 
measured  dip  of  the  oars  in  the  water,  and  the 
noise  of  their  revolution  in  the  rowlocks,  were 
distinctly  audible.  Presently  she  heard  tbe  keel 
of  the  boat  grate  on  the  gravelly  beach  by  the  side 
of  the  quay  wall-  Greatly  alarmed,  as  nothing  was 
visible,  she  ran  into  the  house,  and  related  what 
she  had  heard.  A  few  days  afterwards,  tbe  mate 
of  an  £ut  Indiuun,  which  lud  put  into  MiUbrd 
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Haven  for  the  parpose  of  undergoing  repair,  died 
on  board  ;  and  his  coffined  corpse  was  brought  up 
the  pill,  and  landed  at  the  very  spot  where  my 
mother  heard  the  phantom  boat  touch  the  groundL 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman 
resident  in  the  city  of  St.  David's,  who  was  the 
vicar  of  a  rural  parish,  had  a  female  parishioner 
who  was  notorious  as  a  seer  of  phantom  funerals. 
When  my  friend  used  to  go  oat  to  his  Sunday 
dutv,  this  old  woman  would  accost  him  frequently 

with  "Ay,  ay,  Mr. v€u:hj  you'll  be  here  of  a 

week  day  soon,  for  I  saw  a  funeral  last  night." 
Upon  one  occasion  the  clergyman  asked  her, 
"  Well,  Molly,  have  you  seen  a  funeral  lately  ? " 

"  Ay,  ay,  Mr. rocA,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  saw 

one  a  night  or  two  ago,  and  I  saw  you  as  plainly 
as  I  see  you  now ;  and  you  did  what  I  never  saw 
you  do  before."  "  What  was  that  ?  "  inquired  my 
friend.  "  Why,*'  replied  the  old  woman,  "  as  you 
came  out  of  the  church  to  meet  the  funeral  you 
stooped  down,  and  appeared  to  pick  something  off 
the  ground!"  "Well,"  thought  my  friend  to 
himself,  "  I'll  try,  Molly,  if  I  cannot  make  a  liar 
of  you  for  once."  Some  little  time  after  tbb  con- 
Tersation  occurred,  my  friend  was  summoned  to  a 
burial  in  his  country  parish,  Molly  and  her  vati- 
cinations having  entirely  passed  from  his  memory. 
He  rode  on  horseback,  and  was  rather  late.  Hastily 
donning  his  surplice,  he  walked  out  to  meet  the 
funeral  procession.  As  he  emerged  from  the 
church  porch,  his  surplice  became  entangled  in 
his  spur ;  and  as  he  stooped  down  to  disengage  it, 
the  old  woman  and  her  vision  flashed  across  his 
recollection.  "Molly  was  right,  after  all,"  said 
he  to  himself,  as  he  rose  up  and  walked  on. 

In  the  year  1838  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  parents, 
who  at  that  time  resided  on  the  spot  on  which  my 
mother  was  bom,  and  where  she  passed  the  latter 
years  of  her  life.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the 
house  stood  a  large  walled  garden,  which  was  ap- 
proached through  a  gate  leading  into  a  stable- 
yard.  From  underneath  the  garden  wall  bubbled 
a  well  of  delicious  spring  water,  from  whence  the 
domestic  offices  were  supplied.  It  was  a  custom 
of  the  family,  in  the  summer  time,  that  the  water 
for  the  use  of  the  house  should  be  brought  in  late 
in  the  evening,  in  order  that  it  might  be  cool ; 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  go  out  with  a 
yoke  and  a  couple  of  pails  to  fetch  the  water,  just 
before  the  time  of  closing  up  the  house  for  the 
night  One  evening  the  girl  had  gone  out  for  this 
purpose.  The  night  was  beautifully  fine;  the 
moon  shining  so  brightly  that  the  smallest  object 
was  distinctly  visible.  The  servant  had  not  been 
absent  many  minutes,  when  she  ran  into  the  house 
without  her  burden,  and,  throwing  herself  into  a 
chair  in  a  state  of  extreme  terror,  fainted  away. 
Bettoratives  having  been  used  she  recovered  a 
little,  and  upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  alanony  she  told  xu  that  as  she  was  stooping 


over  the  well,  about  to  fill  one  of  her  pails,  she 
suddenly  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  carrying  a  coffin,  which  thej 
had  set  down  at  the  gate  of  the  stable-yard.  As 
she  had  received  no  intimation  of  the  approach  of 
the  concourse  by  any  sound  of  footsteps,  she  was 
greatly  alarmed ;  and  as  the  object  borne  by  the 
throng  did  not  tend  to  tranquillise  her  nerves, 
she  took  to  her  heels,  leaving  her  pails  behind 
her.  As  no  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  return 
to  the  well,  I  offered  to  do  so  for  her,  and  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  her  terror.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  stable-yard  there  was  neither  coffin  nor 
crowd  to  be  seen ;  and  upon  asking  a  neighbour 
whose  cottage  commanded  a  view  of  the  well 
whether  she  bad  seen  a  funeral  go  by,  she  put  a 
stop  to  any  farther  inquiry,  by  asking  me  "  Who 
had  ever  heard  of  a  funeral  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night?"  To  which  pertinent  query  I  could  only 
reply  by  stating  what  the  servant  professed  to 
have  seen.  So  the  matter  rested  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  there  occurred  an  unusually  high  tide  in 
Milford  Haven.  The  water  rose  far  above  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  springs ;  filling  the  creek, 
and  flowing  into  the  court  m  front  of  the  house, 
it  only  ebbed  when  it  had  reached  the  door. 
The  roadway  at  the  end  of  the  pill  was  impass- 
able. A  person  having  died  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  inlet  a  few  days  before  this,  the  funeral 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  high  tide ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  take  the  corpse  to  the 
parish  church  by  the  usual  route,  the  bearers 
crossed  the  pill  in  a  boat  with  the  coffin,  and 
having  laid  it  down  at  the  gate  of  our  stable-yard 
remained  there  until  the  boat  could  bring  over 
the  remainder  of  the  funeral  concourse. 

In  the  year  1848  I  returned  to  my  home,  after 
an  absence  of  some  years.  A  few  days  after  my 
arrival,  I  took  a  walk  one  morning  in  the  yard  of 
one  of  our  parish  churches,  through  which  there  is 
a  right  of  way  for  pedestrians.  My  object  was  a 
twofold  one  ;  firstly,  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
prospect  visible  from  that  elevated  position ;  and, 
secondly,  to  see  whether  any  of  my  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances who  had  died  during  my  absence 
were  buried  in  the  locality.  After  gazing  around 
me  for  a  short  time,  I  sauntered  on,  looking  at 
one  tombstone  and  then  at  another,  when  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  an  altar-tomb  enclosed 
within  an  iron  railing.  I  walked  up  to  it,  and 
read  an  inscription  which  informed  me  that  it  was 

in  memory  of  Colonel .     This  gentleman  had 

been  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  for 
South  Wales ;  and  while  on  one  of  his  periodical 
tours  of  inspection  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy 
in  the  workhouse  of  my  native  town,  and  died  in 
a  few  hours.  This  was  suggested  to  my  mind  as 
I  read  the  inscription  on  the  tomb ;  as  the  melan- 
choly event  occurred  during  the  period  of  my 
absence,  and  I  was  only  made  cogmzant  of  the 
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being  acquainted  with  the  late  Colonel 
never  baTlnj;  even  seen  him,  the  circumstances  of 
his  sudden  demiee  bad  long  paased  from  mj  me- 
mory, and  were  only  revived  by  my  thug  vievring 
fais  tomb.  I  then  passed  on,  and  shortly  afler- 
wards  returned  home.  On  my  nrrival  my  father 
asked  me  in  what  direction  I  had  been  walking? 

I  replied,    '  In  churchyard,  looking  at  the 

tombs ;  and  amon^  others  I  have  seen  the  tomb 
of  Colonel  - — -,  who  died  in  the  workbouee." 
"That,"   replied    my   father,   "is   impossible,   as 

there   is   no   tomb   erected   over  Colonel   's 

grave."  At  this  remark  I  lauybed.  "  My  dear 
father,"  said  I,  "  you  want  to  persuade  me  that  I 

cannot  read.     I  was  not  aware  that  Colonel 

waa  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  was  only  in- 
formed of  the  fact  by  reading  the  inscription  on 
the  tomb."  "Whatever  you  inay  say  to  the  con- 
trary,"  replied  my  father,  "what  I  tell  you  ia  true; 
there  is  no  tomb  over  Colonel 's  grave."  As- 
tounded by  the  reiteration  of  this  statement,  aa 
Boon  aa  T  had  dined  I  returned  to  the  churchyard, 
and  again  inspected  all  the  tombs  having  railings 
round  them,  and  found  that  my  father  was  right. 
There  was  not  only  no  tomb  bearing  the  name  of 

Colonel ,  but  there  was  no  tomb  at  all  corre- 

spondina;  in  appearani^e  with  the  one  which  I  had 
seen.  Unwilling  to  credit  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses,  I  went  to  the  cottage  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  my  boyhood,  who  lived  outside  of 
tne  churchyard  gate,  and   asked  her  to  show  me 

the  place  where  Colonel  ■  lay   buried.      She 

took  me  to  the  spot,  which  was  a  xreen  mound, 
undistinguished  in  appearance  from  the  surround- 
ing graves.  N'early  two  years  subsequent  to  this 
occurrence,  surviving  relatives  erected  an  altar- 
tomb,  with  a  railing  round  it,  over  the  last  resting- 
place  of  Colonel ,  and  it  was,  as  nearly  as  I 

could  remember,  an  eaact  reproduction  of  the 
memorial  of  my  day-dream. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  account,  on  rational  or  phi- 
losophical principles,  for  any  of  the  occurrences 
which  I  have  narrated.  I  have  merely  made  a 
plain  anvamished  statement  of  facts,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  draw  their  own  deductions  or  inferences 
therefrom.  Of  course  the  theory  of  coincidences 
it  an  easy  mode  of  severing  any  Gordian  knot; 
and  the  eui  bono  argument  may  serve  aa  an  ad- 

Sinct  to  the  former  mode  of  settling  a  difficulty. 
ut  at  the  same  time  the  numberless  anecdotes  of 
a  class  similar  to  those  which  I  have  imperfectly 
endeavoured  to  relate,  all  resting  upon  unim- 
peachable testimony,  must  make  the  thoughtful 
pkose,  and  ask  themselves,  in  the  language  of  our 
muter- poet,  — 

"  Can  SDch  things  be, 
And  overcome  ua  like  a  summer  cloud 
Without  oar  spedsl  wonder  ?  " 

JoBR  FATttt  Pbilups. 

Haverfordwest  | 


(I.)  Patrick  EHit,  Eig.,  IB  Jama  Anderian,  Eiq. 
"  Dear  Brolber, 
"  Tours  lately,  beyoni)  the  course  of  the  post,  brought 

i;reat  loss  Id  us  all, especially  lo  mjBCir;  bnt  I  belleTB  our 
loss  is  ber  gain,  being  inliDilely  more  happy  thnn  sbe 
;ould  bave  been  with  na.     A  good  life  must  needs  make 

much  afTocled  by  her  deotb  as  well  aa  myteire:  I  pray 
[Jod  give  us  tbe  aanclify'd  uae  of  all  his  dispensalions.  I 
thculd  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  wife^a  recovery  and  chJI- 
Iren'a  health.  My  wife  and  children  are  all  well,  bleat 
»  the  Loid ;  so  retnrning  my  hearty  respects.  I  remain 
"To^  afTectionate  Brother  and 

"  Pa.  Ellis." 
'This  letter  is  Sent  enclos'd  to  me  {torn  a 
Prisoner  in  Franca  not  knowing  how  to 
send  it:  gelt  tbe  Postadge,  and  if  he 

S leases  to  remit  me  any  money  I  mill 
■rward  it  to  his  brother." 
*■  London,  16  Angnst,  1705. 

"To 
I  Ur.  James  Anderson, 

Writer  to  ber  Haisties 
I  Signet,  at  his  honse  in  Edinhurgh." 

Mr.  Ellis  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Ellis  of  Ellieiton  in 
Scotland ;  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  Anderson. 
Sbe  was  apparently  a  lady  of  a  somewhat  violent 
temper,  and  the  husband  and  wife  lived  for  some 
time  separate. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  writer  of  tbe 
letter  may  have  been  a  progenitor  of  the  famSy 
of  Ellia  which  in  this  century  obtained  the  honour 
of  tbe  peerage  as  Barons  Seaford, 

(S.)  3fr.  Thomat  Brand  to  Jama  AiidataJi,  Eiq. 
Of  Mr.  Thomas  Brand  very  little  ia  known  ex- 
cepting what  may  be  gathered  from  the  few  letters 
preaeryed  amongst  the  Anderson  papers.  He  doea 
not  appear  to  bave  been  in  very  opulent  circum- 
alances,  as  in  one  of  his  epistles  he  alludes  to  the 
'  circumstance  of  bis  keeping  lodgers,  amoaoat 
,  whom  he  notices  Sir  David  Dalrymple  and  hts 
'  wife,  who  remained  a  week  with  him  ;  and  he  men- 
tions a  "  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Dalfolley,  who 
came  and  saw  tbe  lodgings,  and  said  you  [Ander- 
'  son]  told  him  he  might  have  my  dining-room  floor 
for  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  and  therefore  bid 
me  no  more  but  fifteen,  and  so  we  parted." 

In  another  letter  he  says  that  Mr.  Holmes  "tells 
me  there  are  severall  things  in  the  Tower,  amonpt 
the  records  relating  to  the  family  of  Atbol,  which 
I  design  if  possible  to  procure  a  transcript  of,  for 
such  documents  will  very  much  illustrate  my 
work."  "Again  (27  Nov.  ITOB),  he  is  anxioiu 
about  the  pedigree  of  Affleck  of  Woodcocdale  in 
'  Angus,  he  having  taken  "  a  premium"  to  procure 
I  it,  from  "  tbe  grandchild  to  one  Mr.  Affleck  who 
I  was  minister  of  Largo  in  Fife.  That  minister's 
I  grandfather  was  one  Sir  John  Affleck,  a  man 
famona  abont  the  ttrae  of  the  Reformationi" 
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«WhitehaU,  Decern'  18«»,  1706. 
"  My  dearest  Friend, 

**  I  am  to  acquaint  you  of  the  dispatch  of  your  com- 
mands, which  I  (ielive'red  in  to  the  carrier  on  Friday  last, 
and  went  off  from  hence  yesterday  morning  by  Chris- 
topher Burreil  for  Newcastle,  directed  for  Mr.  Thos. 
Stephenson,  merchant  on  the  Bridge,  to  whom  I  haye 
written  by  this  post  And  I  do  assure  you  greater  dis- 
patch could  not  be  made;  for  in  the  first  place  Mr. 
Campbell  told  me  he  could  not  procure  the  books,  so  as 
to  be  sent  you  on  the  Monday  after  I  received  vours ; 
and  as  for  the  plates,  Mr.  Col  lings  wood  told  me  that  he 
could  not  possibly  get  them  ready  to  come  off  at  the  time 
you  desired,  no,  not  the  four  large  ones,  but  promised 
they  should  all  be  ready  to  come  off  the  Monday  there- 
after, and  therefore  I  thought  it  might  be  most  con- 
venient to  send  them  altogether.  The  whole  charge 
amounts  to  14/.  10s.  O^f.,  and  the  exchange  Mr.  Bowden 
reckoned  at  13  p.  cent,  made  thirty-seven  shillings  and 
seven  pence,  making  my  bill  I  drew  on  Mr.  George  War- 
render  *  to  amount  in  the  whole  to  16/  07s.  07 cL  at  eight 
days*  sight.  I  have  observed  your  directions  In  every 
particular  as  near  as  possible,  except  the  paper,  which  is 
something  longer  than  your  size ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  im- 
periall,  and  the  finest  sort  I  never  bought  any  of  it 
before  by  the  quire,  but  have  frequently  had  single 
sheets,  for  which  I  always  gave  sixpence  a  sheet. 

**  I  have  took  the  freedom  to  send  down  in  the  box  with 
your  things  a  calico  gown  and  pettycoat  my  sister  Lilly 
made  in  Scotland  the  first  time  she  was  there,  and  left  ft 
behind  her  when  she  was  in  London  last ;  therefore  1  hope 
'twill  give  no  manner  of  trouble  tho'  it  should  be  seen 
by  the  Custom-house  oflELcers,  seeing  my  sister  can  de- 
clare upon  her  oath  that  it  was  made  and  worn  by  her  in 
Scotland  near  2  years  ago.  As  for  the  expenceSf  I  charge 
to  your  account.  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  Friend,  if  it 
had  been  my  own  affair  it  could  not  ^ave  been  less ;  the 
weather  here  having  been  (and  still  is)  so  intollerably 
bad  that  'twas  not  possible  to  stirr  without  having  a 
coach,  and  sometimes  no  venturing  abroad  tho'  in  a 
coach. 

"  Dr.  Hicks*  Book  is  in  two  volumes,  large  folio  (tho* 
as  I  understand  not  of  the  largest  that  was  printed). 
Mr.  Campbell  charged  me  for  them  in  quires  three  gui- 
neas, two  shillings  the  binding,  and  eightpence  postage, 
in  all  BL  15s.  02e/.,  which  I  paid  him.  I  have  bespoke 
another  sett  of  copperplates,  to  be  sent  by  sea  according 
to  direction,  either  to  Newcastle  or  Leith,  which  Mr.  Col- 
lingswood  promised  to  get  ready  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  I  hope  may  amount  much  to  the  same  value  of 
those  sent  you  now 

"  Since  my  last  to  you  I  have  been  to  wait  upon  Dr. 
Gibson  f,  who  is  now  come  from  the  Bishop's  family,  and 

*  An  Edinburgh  tradesman.  He  was  one  of  the  baillies, 
and  latterly  Lord  Provost,  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  created 
a  Baronet  by  George  I.,  and  represented  the  Scotish  me- 
tropolis in  the  British  parliament  until  the  period  of  his 
demise.  He  was  twice  married,  ist,  to  Margaret  Lawrie, 
and  2nd,  to  Grieel  Blair,  both  ladies  being  daughters  of 
Edinburgh  citizens,  by  both  of  whom  he  had  issue.  The 
late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Greorge  Warrender  was  his  great* 
grandson. 

f  Edmund  Gibson,  who  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
1716.  He  was  translated  in  1728  to  London,  and  held 
that  see  until  1748,  when  he  was  tncceeded  by  Thomas 
Sherlock.  Bishop  Gibson  was  the  editor  of  the  Saxon 
C^ronitlet  an  edition  which  now  is  held  in  little  esti- 
mation. He  alio  is  said,  but  with  what  truth  we  know 
not,  to  have  printed  an  edition  of  that  clever  bat  not  very 
ddicate  prodnction,  the  Polemo^MMtla  of  WUUam 
Dnimmoiia. 


lives  at  his  own  honse  in  Lambeth,  he  being  the  preacher 
of  that  Church.  He  is  truly  a  most  courteous  and  discreet 
gentleman,  and  expresses  a  very  great  esteem  for  you, 
and  says  he's  ashamed,  as  often  as  he  thinks  of  you,  be- 
cause he  has  not  written  to  you  since  he  received  your 
Book*,  which  he  commends  extremely;  only  he  says 
that  if  he  had  known  when  you  was  here  that  your  de- 
sign was  to  write  on  that  subject,  he  would  have  given 
you  a  more  just  account  of  some  persons  you  mention  in 
your  book,  whose  character  here  does  not  come  up  to  that 
vou  have  been  pleas*d  in  your  good-nature  to  give  them. 
In  answer  to  which  I  told  him,  that  that  was  an  error  on 
the  right  side,  for  'twas  more  commendable  to  say  more 
of  men  than  they  deserved,  than  to  detract  from  them 
any  thing  of  their  due.  He  confessed  it  was  so,  and  yery 
much  applauded  your  performances,  and  said  it  has  cer- 
tainly done  a  great  deal  of  good  service  to  both  natiofiB» 
tho'  he  does  believe  that  Attwood  will  still  write  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter ;  but  says  he  would  advise  you  to 
be  at  no  further  trouble  in  answering  him,  and  so  we 
parted,  he  obliging  me  to  call  upon  him  again,  in  order  to 
let  him  know  where  he  might  see  me,  for  just  then  I  was 
not  fully  settled  in  a  lodging. 

<*  I  had  almost  fbrgott  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Archibald 
Campbell  told  me,  that  there  are  some  persons  here  aboat 
to  reprint  your  book,  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it 
was  your  design  to  send  hither  about  200  copies  of  them, 
and  be  wished  it  might  be  so,  and  that  they  might  be 
sent  very  speedily,  because  that  would  pat  a  stop  to  the 
design  of  reprinting ;  and  my  dear  Friend  I  have  nothing 
more  to  add,  but  to  tell  you  that  I  am,  and  ever  shall  b^ 

*'  Tours  most  affectionately, 

"Thomas." 

The  particulars  of  the  account  are  appended ; 
but  as  there  is  nothing  very  curious  in  them  they 
have  been  omitted. 

(3.)  James  Anderson,  Esq.,  to  [•/amef  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 

Cawdor  f^"] 


"  Sir, 


"Elgin,  16  March,  171«. 


"  I  have  no  news  to  send  you  from  this  county,  bat 
that  Sir  John  Maclean  dyed  at  Focabers,  Sunday  last, 
and  among  his  last  words  cursed  the  Pretender  and  Mar, 
and  blessed  God  he  was  to  dye  in  his  bed,  and  not  on  a 
gibbet.    Huntly  has  gone  throw  this  town. 

"  My  son,  whose  hand  I  have  used  in  this,  ofiers  hJs 
most  bumble  service. 

"  P.S.  Just  now  I  have  a  letter  of  the  16^^  instant  from 
Elgin,  which  says  on  the  postscript  that  Sir  Hugh  is 
dead.  I  expect  Breaden,  Grant,  and  CuUoden  here  to- 
morrow, who  are  coming  as  commissioners  for  the  coun^. 
I'll  be  fUlly  informed  by  them,  and  write  you  by  next 
post.  The  executors  will  be  very  easy  when  the  yoong 
gentleman  comes  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  estate. 

•  Historical  Essay :  shewing  that  the  Crown  and  ISnC' 
dam  of  Scotland  is  Imperial  and  Independant.  Edinburi^ 
1708,  8yo.  The  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hon.  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, afterwards  a  Scotish  Episcopalian  Bishop ;  and  the 
following  note  in  his  handwriting  is  engrossed  on  the 
boards : — 

"  A  very  yalnable  book,  bateing  the  Petition  of  Right, 
or  Pacta  Conventa,  of  Fergus  the  First.  All  the  records 
cited  by  that  Author  are  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 

"  What  just  Historians  they  are  who  after  this  go  on 
still  with  their  old  cry,  any  impartial  man  may  judge." 

t  From  a  draft  in  the  handwriting  of  Anderson.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor. 
Anderson  was  his  law  agent. 
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"I  hare  alio  jiut  BOW  &liaefW>m  her  Grum  at  Argyll 
who  writea  me,  ■  geallemiui  that  ia  Sir  Hdgh'a  neigh- 

bour  told  her  two  dije  [befbre]  that  be  vai  dead." 


JrueripHon  at  Aald-Field  Souae,  Otatgote. — The 
following  is  an  inacription  on  the  chiinney-plece  of 
the  kitchen  in  Autd-Field  House,  !□  the 


I'oilok.  Ita  quaintneas,  m  well  bb  the  holy  tmUi 
embodied  in  it,  give  it  tt  title  to  be  registered  in 
"N.&Q.":  — 


part  of  the  building;,  which  was  plainij  a  square 
tower  or  fortalice  of  that  peculiar  architecture 
prevalent  in  the  old  Scottish  castles,  the  ruins  of 
whloh  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  both  in  the  Low- 
lands and  Highkndg.  The  exact  date  I  have  not 
been  abla  to  ajicertain,  bat  ita  structure  proclaimi 
it  to  be  verj  old.  M.  Gbeqob. 

"  Nopen."  —  In  some  parts  of  Staffordshire  a 
BuUflach  is  called  a  Nopen.       Cuthbeki'  Beds. 

Watbroveh  V.  WaU:  The  Steam  Engine  and 
Rotatory  Motion.  —  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe 
the  invention  of  everything  great  in  relation  to 
the  Bteata-engine  to  the  immortal  James  Watt  of 
Jlirmingtiam,  and  amongst  other  contrivances  that 
of  producinji  a  continuowi  motion  by  means  of  the 
crank  and  sy-wheel.  From  his  own  account  of 
the  invention  he  attempts  to  show,  aumewhat  dis- 
ingenuously as  I  think,  that  the  honour  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  himself;  but  that  neglecting  to  take 
out  a  patent  for  it,  his  method  was  communicated 
by  a  workman  to  some  one  else,  who  forestalled 
bim  in  his  intention.  Alt  this  may  appear  verr 
well  upon  the  surface,  but  what  are  the  facts  P  If 
the  reader  will  carefully  read  Mf.  Watt's  state- 
ment, he  will  find  that  from  the  year  1769, 
through  some  ten  subsequent  years,  he  was  en- 
gaged making  various  experiments  to  produce  the 
wlsned-for  result. —  a  continuous  motion  —  hut 
without  efiect;  at  the  end  of  which  time  Matthetf 
Wasbrodgh,  of  this  city,  "  erected  (as  Mr.  Walt 
says)  one  af  bis  ratchet-tfheel  engines  at  Birming- 
ham, the  frequent  breakages  and  IrreEularitles  of 
which  recalled  the  subject  to  his  mind  ;"  and  he 
than  tayi  that  he  made  a  model  of  his  teathod, 
which  answered  his  expectation.  Why,  then,  did 
ha  bat  take  out  a  patent  for  it  immediately,  in- 
stMd  ofMititig  until  1781  i    Hie  mth  is,  UiM  | 


Matthew  Wasbraagh  had  preceded  him  in  the  lu- 
venlion  by  nearly  three  years,  having  patented 
his  contrivance  earlv  in  1779,  and  to  him  belongs 
t^e  honour  of  producing  a  continuous  rotatory 
motion  in  relation  to  the  steam-engine,  and  not  to 
James  Watt,  as  is  too  generally  believed. 

GsoBdB  Pbtcb. 

Bristol  City  Library. 

Major  Andri.—  In  the  acconnt  of  the  disinter- 
ment of  Major  Andre's  remains  in  1821,  written 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  British  Consul  at  New 
York,  and  published  in  the  United  Service  Journal 
for  November,  1833,  that  gentleman,  after  stating 
that  no  metal  buttons  were  found  in  the  coffin, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Andrd's  bodv  was 
stripped  by  the  Americans,  which  he  styles  an 
"  outrage  "  to  be  "  blaioned  to  the  world." 

Dr.  Thatcher  of  the  American  army,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  enecntlon  of  Andre  thereupon 
published  a  communication  upon  the  subject  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  for  May,  1894,  ill 
which  he  asserts  that  Andre's  uniform  and  other 
effects  were  given  to  his  asrvant.  "  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan accepted  the  corrBclion,  and  declared  that 
it  should  be  mserted  in  the  United  Service  JoarmU, 
in  which  his  own  statement  had  appeared."  It  ia 
said  that  this  was  nealected. 

See  Mr.  Charles  J.  Biddle's  "Lecture  on  tha 

Case  of  M^or  Andr^"  recently  published  by  the 

Historical  Society  in  a  volume  of  CoatributioM  to 

American  Hittory.     (1B58.)  Uhbba. 

Philadelphia. 

Expeneei  of  Presentation  to  a  tjving  in  1683.—- 
Ferhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers 
of  "N.  k  Q."  to  see  a  list  of  the  expenses  incurred 
on  the  presentation  and  institution  to  a  living  in 
the  gift  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  in  the  year 


The  livii  , 
cities,  and  was  held  in  plurality : 

"  Imp.  flbr  the  broad  Seal  - 
A  graLaitt  to  my  Sollicitor 
Fibr  InetitaUon    - 
Ffot  Induclion     -  -  - 

Ffar  a  license  to  Preach  - 

le  Secretary  AtklnsoH'g  Uaa 


of  o 


Sutlers 


Toth 


Benttey's  Emendotioni  on  MiUon.  ~  The  follow- 
itig  lines  written  about  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  Bentley's  Emendation  oft  MOton  have  never,  I 
believe,  appeared  in  print.  The  initials  of  the  BU* 
thor,  ot  rtthet  the  compiler  of  the  ratume,  would 
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seem  to  have  been  W.  O. ;  perhaps  William  Oldis- 
worth,  some  of  whose  poems  are  inserted. 

To  Dr.  Bentley^  on  his  licentious  and  conceited 
alterations  of  MUton. 

"  Milton's  intemperate  studies  oft  by  night, 
Did  but  deprive  him  of  organic  sight ; 
Thou  hast  obscured  the  rays  of  his  bright  mind. 
And  now  the  book  is  like  the  author  -^  blind." 

On  3Iiltons  Executioner. 

*<Did  Milton's  prose,  0  Charles,  thy  death  defend: 
A  furious  foe  unconscious  proves  a  friend. 
On  Milton's  verse  does  Bentley  comment?  know 
A  weak  officious  friend  becomes  a  foe ; 
While  he  would  seem  his  author's  fame  to  further, 
The  murderous  critic  has  avenged  thy  mnrther." 

Cih  Hofpeb. 


efttterM* 


OLD    BIBLE. 


I  have  a  4to  Bible  which  belonged  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  about  which  I  am  desirous  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  in  black-letter  type,  in  double  columns, 
with  marginal  references,  and  having  each  leaf  (not 
each  page)  marked  in  Roman  letters  and  nume- 
rals thus :  "  Folio  I.,**  &c.,  and  a  running  title  at 
the  top  of  each  page.  The  verses  are  not  numbered 
or  separated ;  but  the  chapters  are  divided  into 
paragraphs,  with  Roman  capitals  in  the  margins  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  not  according  to  the  para- 
graphs. Eve  is  called  "Heva,"  and  the  first 
word  of  Genesis,  chapters  xxxi.  and  zzzii.,  is 
"Bwt,"  with  innumerable  other  variations  from 
the  authorised  version.  The  letterpress  measures 
6f  by  4f  inches.  I  do  not  find  any  semicolon  in 
the  punctuation ;  but  there  is  a  thin  stroke  (/) 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  parenthesis,  and  also 
as  a  comma,  or  to  mark  a  pause.  Numbers  is 
"  Numeri,"  and  the  25th  verse  of  chapter  xxi. 
[xxii.]  reads,  **  she  uorenched  unto  the  wall.**  The 
"Psalter,"  &c.,  and  the  Prophets  are  in  "the 
thirde  parte  of  the  Byble,**  which  has  a  separate 
title,  inclosed  in  an  architectural  border;  having 
in  the  base  a  shield,  containing  a  tall  monogram 
([a  printer's  or  engraver's  mark),  the  base  of  which 
is  a  broad  A  with  a  cross  at  the  top,  surmounted 
by  a  C,  through  which  rises  (from  the  A)  an  up- 
right line,  having  a  cross  above  the  C  ;  and  from 
its  point  a  line  is  deflected  to  the  right-hand. 
In  this  "Thirde  parte*' the  Canticles  is  entitled, 
"  The  Ballet  of  Ballettes  of  Salomon,**  &c.,  and 
Obadiah  "  Abd(J."  The  Apocrypha  fthere  called 
"Hagiogropha**)  has  a  s^arate  title,  with  the 
same  border  as  that  to  "  The  thirde  parte.**  Its 
first  books  are  called  "The  thirde  and  fourth 
bookes**  of  Esdras,  being  the  same  as  are  called  1st 
and  2nd  Esdras  in  our  common  version;  and  it 
ends  with  2nd  "  Machabees,**  having  at  the  bottom 
of  each  column  a  ffodd  woodcut,— one  representing 
John  preaching  m  the  wilderness,  with  his  bap- 


tizing Christ  in  the  background ;  and  the  other, 
the  good  Samaritan,  with  the  Priest  and  Levite 
passing  by. 

The  first  chapter  of  most  of  the  books  begins 
with  an  ornamented  Roman  capital,  but  all  the 
other  chapters  with  a  plain  one.  Each  separate 
book  runs  on  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  previous 
book.  "The  Revelacion**  ends  with  first  column 
of  a  page,  and  the  second  column  begins  with  "A 
Table  to  fynde  the  Epy sties  and  Ghospelles,"  &c., 
which  table  is  continued  on  the  next  page. 

The  title-page  of  the  Bible  is  lost,  but  that  of 
the  Testament  is  perfect,  having  a  grotesque  bor- 
der, in  the  top  of  which  is  a  woodcut  of  the  last 
supper,  and  at  the  bottom  is  another  of  Judas  be- 
traying Christ.  But  in'  no  part  of  the  volume  is 
there  any  intimation  of  the  printer's  name,  where 
printed,  or  its  date. 

On  the  (once)  blank  page  at  the  back  of  the 
last  page  of  the  Bible,  and  facing  the  title-page  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  the  autograph — "Eliza- 
BBTHB  Rbgina,**  with  her  usual  lengthened  tail  of 
the  *•  z  **  in  "  Elizabethe,'*  and  of  the  "a"  in  "Re- 
gina,**  as  also  her  more  elaborate  flourish  from  the 
tail  of  the  "  b  '*  in  "  Regina.**  Below  this,  in  the 
same  handwriting  and  ink,  is  "  Testament  u  Novu 
p.  (probably  for  pro  or  per\  followed  by  a  word, 
the  first  letter  of  which  is  an  intricate  flourished 
capital  (probably  a  T),  and  the  letters  "  desbia,** 
as  I  read  them;  the  tail  of  the  last  letter  being 
also  elongated  exactly  like  that  at  the  end  of 
"  Regina.'* 

Perhaps  what  I  have  said  may  lead  to  an  iden- 
tification of  the  edition,  &c.,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  MS.  writing;  but  I  also  enclose  photo- 
graphs, half  the  size  of  the  originals,  of —  1.  llie 
title-page  of  "  The  thirde  parte,"  for  the  sake  of 
the  monogram ;  2.  The  last  page  of  the  Bible ;  3. 
The  blank  leaf  on  which  is  the  autograph  name 
and  writing ;  4.  The  title-page  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment. 

The  Bible,  &c.,  is  bound  up  between  two  black- 
letter  prayer-books ;  that  at  the  end  being  the 
prayer-book  of  1559,  with  its  rubricated  title ; 
that  at  the  beginning  is  imperfect  and  without  a 
title,  and  has  not  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gros- 
pels,  but  the  Litany  with  a  few  prayers  called 
"  suffrages.**  "  Queue  Elizabethe  "  is  prayed  for 
in  both. 

The  binding  was  before  1697,  which  is  the  date 
under  the  autograph  of  "Rich*.  Legg**  on  the 
fly-leaf. 

If  Mb.  Offoe  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  edition  and  MS.  writing,  and  say 
whether  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  British 
Museum,  he  will  oblige  P.  H.  F. 

[Mr.  Offob  has  kindly  forwarded  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

**  From  tira  very  accnrate  description  which  R.  H.  F.  has 
ghren  of  his  Bible,  it  agrees  with  CawoQd's  edition  of  Cran- 
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mer's  text,  in  which,  if.  he  had  the  last  or  second  leaf  of 
the  Table,  he  would  find  this  inscription :  *  Imprinted  at 
London  in  Povvles  Churcheyarde,  by  Jhon  Cawoode, 
Prynter  to  the  Quenes  Maiestie  Anno  MDLXI.  Cum 
Prinilegio  Regise  Maiestatis.'  The  title-page  also  bears 
the  date  1561.  Mb.  F.,  in  the  first  word  of  Gen.  xxxi. 
and  xxxii.,  has  mistaken  a  capital  ^  (U)  for  a  W,  and 
his  quotation  from  Numeri  xxL  should  be  xxii.  He  will 
also  find  that  Gen.  xi.  and  xiiii.,  and  many  other  chapters, 
begin  with  Gothic  capitals.  The  width  of  the  page  at 
the  head  line  is  five  inches.  In  a  perfect  state  this  book 
is  extremely  rare.  My  copy  is  remarkably  perfect ;  that 
in  the  Museum  wants  the  title.  Of  the  autograph  I  am 
no  judge,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Queen  would  in- 
scribe her  name  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is 
a  very  different  signature  to  what  I  have  on  the  last  leaf 
of  Tyndale's  Ob&iience  —  *  Elizabeth,  daughter  Angli 
Franc'  As  the  British  Museum  has  a  copy  equally  per- 
fect it  would  only  encumber  its  shelves,  unless  the  au- 
tograph could  be  identified.  The  Prayer- Book  of  1559 
might  be  a  most  desirable  acquisition.  It  is  very  rare 
and  interesting.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  royal  names 
handsomely  inscribed  on  blank  pages  and  margins  of 
books  by  scriveners,  in  practising  to  write  them  hand- 
somely in  the  commencement  of  deeds  with  elaborate 
fiourisbea.  George  Offor.''3 


Minax  ^ntxiti. 

Shahspeare^s  WiU. — As  afac' simile  is  forbidden 
by  the  regulations  of  the  office,  could  not  the 
matter  be  compromised  by  photograms  of  the 
will  in  its  present  state  ?  It  is  said  to  be  "  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear,"  and  surely  it  might  be 
photographed  without  the  slightest  risk.  As  late 
administrations  have  done  much  for  literature,  a 
few  words  from  you,  Me.  Editor,  might  influence 
"  the  powers  that  be  "  to  let  Shakspeare's  scho- 
lars have  a  copy  of  their  master*s  will.  Este. 

WaUinges  and  Leads, — The"  meaning  of  these 
words,  which  are  found  upon  documents  con- 
nected with  the  salt  works  in  Cheshire,  does  not 
appear  to  have  descended  to  the  present  inhabit 
tants. 

In  "A  Just  Note  of  the  number  of  the  salt  house 
in  Northwych,  anno  xxxv.  Eliz.,"  this  passage  oc- 
curs: — 

**  There  is  and  hath  been  time  out  of  mind  within  the 
Town  of  Northwych  fyvescore  and  twelve,  four  leadesBnd 
one  odd  leade  and  no  more,  but  four  leades  of  waliinges 
callMl  the  riming  wickhouse ;  so  the  total  sum  is  fyve- 
score and  thirteen  four  leades  and  one  odd  leade,  which 
stand  in  towne  rowe,*'  &c. 

Also  in  a  survey  of  the  waUinges  in  Northwych, 

anno  1606  :— 

"Peter  Venables,  Esq.  and  Julius  Winnington,  gen., 
have  one  Bay  of  building  called  the  Lead  Smithy  wherein 
the  occupiers  of  waUing  do  usually  cast  their  Uad» ;  the 
Lords  of  the  lead  smithy  do  from  time  to  time,  when  need 
shall  require,  mainteine  the  house  in  good  reparacOn,  and 
provide  a  good  and  sufficient  pan  to  melt  the  occupiers* 
lead  in,  and  in  lieu  thereof  have  the  lead  dishes  and  profits 
thereof;  the  leadcaster  hath  a  halfpenny  every  lead  he 
casteth;  the  mould  is  continually  mainteined  by  the 
Towne.    They  pay  yearly  in  chief  rent  ij»." 


Halliweirs  Archaic  Dictionary  gives  the  word 
"  lead-wallinff,  the  brine  of  twenty-four  hours' 
boiling  for  one  house. 

"  Wallers,  women  who  rake  the  salt  out  of  the 
leads  at  the  salt-works.    Also  tcalle,  to  boil.'* 

Would  the  word  waUinges  here  bear  the  inter- 
pretation of  boiling-houses,  and  the  leads,  leaden 
pans  for  evaporating  the  brine,  instead  of  iron 
ones,  as  in  use  at  the  present  day  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  riming,  Cl.  Hopper. 

A  Geological  Inquiry,  —  I  am  anxious  to  know 
whether  it  be  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  any  human 
remains  have  been  found  prior  to  the  supposed 
first  appearance  of  Adam,  that  is,  about  6000 
years  ago  ?  I  see  it  "  taken  for  granted  "  that 
men  have  lived  on  our  globe  fifty-seven  thousand 
years.  This  is  a  puzzler  to  me,  who  am  only  a 
humble  inquirer  in  a  much-loved  science.  In  one 
of  your  contemporaries  (T^c  Critic^  of  June  19, 
p.  314.)  r  read  as  follows  : 

"  Some  recent  geological  discoveries  by  Lyell,  Agassiz, 
and  other  eminent  men,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
have  demonstrated  that' for  57,000  years,  at  least,  human 

beings  have  been  dwelling  there. Discoveries  of 

this  kind,  canring  us  so  far  back,  make  it  impossible  to 
say  when  the  belief  of  immortality  first  arose." 

The  above  remarks  appear  in  a  lengthened  re- 
view of  Les8ing*s  book  on  The  Education  of  the 
Human  Race,  The  object  of  my  inquiry  is  to 
learn  whether  these  things  are  so,  or  not.  If  the 
former,  where  I  can  read  of  them ;  for  it  is  de- 
lightful to  get  as  complete  a  view  of  the  past  ages 
as  possible.  *  Natural  science  and  the  Word  of 
God,  we  know,  never  contradict  one  another. 
Theology  is  one  thing,  truth  and  religion  are  an- 
other. Being  of  one  sweet  accord,  these  last  court 
inquiry,  and  shine  the  brighter  the  more  fre- 
quently they  are  examined.  For  trtdh  only  needs 
to  be  for  once  spoke  out, 

*'  And  there's  such  music  in  her,  such  strange  rhythm. 
As  makes  men*s  memories  her  joyous  slaves. 
And  cling  around  the  soul,  as  the  sky  clings 
Round  the  mute  earth,  for  ever  beautiful." 

W.K. 

Mrs,  Bovhtred, — What  is  known  of  this  lady? 
Dr.  Donne  has  written  two  Elegies  on  her  {Poems, 
edit.  1654,  pp.  254.  259.).  She  is  also,  under  the 
name  of  '*  The  Court  Pucelle,"  the  subject  of  an 
epigram  by  Ben  Jonson  ( Works,  by  Gifibrd,  viiL 
437.)  ;  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  passages 
in  Ben  Jonson*s  Conversations  with  William  Drum- 
mond,  published  by  the  Sbakspeare  Society :  — 

**  He  read  a  satyre  of  a  lady  come  firom  the  Bath ; 
Verses  on  the  Pucelle  of  the  Court,  Mistress  Boolstred, 
whose  epitaph  Done  made.** — P.  7. 

Again,  at  p.  38.,  we  learn  that  Jonson*s  yerses 
had  been  stolen  out  of  his  pocket,  which  brought 
him  into  trouble :  — 

^'That  piece  of  the  Pooelle  of  the  Court  was  stolen  oat 
of  his  p<^et  by  a  j^ntleinan  who  drank  him  drousie,  and 
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given  MktreH  Boalstnid,  which  bfx»iight  him  g^reat  dis- 
pleasure." 

J.  Y. 

Relic  of  Charles  XTL  of  Sweden. -^1  am  in 
possession  of  a  small  white  glass  goblet,  aboat 
3  inches  high,  3  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  di- 
minishing to  1^  inches  at  bottom,  with  the  fol- 
lowing legend  engraved  round  the  brim :  — 


i( 


VrVAT.    PBIHZ.  CARL. 


tt 


It  is  enclosed  in  a  neat  wicker  case,  with  a 
crown  on  the  cover,  and  the  letters  h  a  l  in  front, 
worked  in  coloured  threads.  It  was  presented  to 
my  father  many  years  ago,  with  the  accompanying 
lettor  *  "^ 

"  Dnblin,  14.  Nassau  St. 
June  Id.  1831. 

«  Very  Rev**.  Sir, 

**  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  presuming  in 
begging  your  acceptance  of  a  small  tribute  of  my  grati- 
tude—tne  two  glasses  which  I  take  the  liberty j>f  sending 
you.  They  are  curious  from  their  very  great  antiquity, 
as  they  were  a  present  from  CbariM  XII.  of  Sweden  to 
Mr.  Ford*8  great-grandfather.  When  making  a  tour  of 
his  dominions,  the  accommodations  in  those  countries  at 
that  time  were  so  bad  that  he  stayed  one  night  with 
whatever  person  was  best  able  to  entertain  him  in  tiie 
different  towns  he  went  through,  and  in  the  morning 
gave  these  glasses  as  a  memorial  that  he  had  been  there 
to  Mr.  Angel,  that  being  the  name  of  Mr.  Ford^s  rela- 
tive (yon  may  depend  on  the  authenticity  of  this).  With 
the  sincerest  prayers  for  your  and  your  Family's  happi* 
ness,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  very  rev^  6ir,  your 
respectful  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

«*  M.  A.  FORDE." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  who  the 
writer  of  this  letter  was,  but  it  has  been  kept 
with  the  glass,  which  alone  I  have  got,  ever  since* 
The  construction  of  the  sentence  about  the  gift 
of  the  glasses  to  Mr.  Angel  is  complicated,  to  sa^ 
the  least  of  it;  and  I  don*t  know  whether  it 
means  that  Charles  gave  such  glasses  everywhere 
he  lodged,  or  not.  At  all  events  the  relic  is  cu- 
rious, and  I  should  be  glad  if  your  correspondents 
could  throw  any  further  light  upon  it.      A.  A.  D. 

PrimcBval  Stone  Implements  with  Wooden  Han- 
dles,— In  Worsaae's  Primenal  Antiquities  of  Den- 
marh  (translated  by  William  J.  Thorns,  London, 
Parker,  1849),  p.  12.,  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact,  that,  though  stone  hatchets  have  been  found 
in  Denmark,  and  such  implements  must,  origin- 
ally, have  been  provided  with  wooden  handles,  no 
wooden  handle  has  vet  been  discovered  to  one 
of  them.  In  Irelana,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Thoms,  a  specimen  was  found,  some  years  ago, 
Dear  Cockstown  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  Per- 
haps the  following,  from  the  Literary  Oazstte  for 
the  year  1822,  p.  605.,  may  throw  some  additional 
light  upon  the  matter  in  general :  — 

^  In  digging  a  well  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  Ferry 
Hartv,  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  a  small  house,  or 
hat,  buried  tmder  the  earth,  haa  been  diioovered.  The 
newspapers  add,  that  it  is  of  the  mdit  refnote  lyitiquity 


and  that  two  skeletoas  have  been  (bond.  The  building 
had  no  roof,  or  it  might  have  been  of  some  perishable 
material;  the  walls  were  wood,  and  no  iron  or  other 
metal  is  seen.  There  are  flints  and  hard  stones,  appa- 
rently intended  ft>r  raes,  and  cutting  instrumenta,  with 
handles  of  wood,  quite  complete,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion ;  and  earthenware  utensils  (one  appears  to  have  been 
a  lamp) ;  a  fsw  fish-hooks  of  hard  ntoney  horn,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  a  kind  of  horsehair.  Mr.  Barrow, 
the  resident  Commissioner  of  Sheemess,  has  arrived ;  and 
by  his  desire  a  fence  will  be  erected  to  inclose  and  pre- 
serve this  extrwMrdinary  remnant  of  antiqni^.** 

Drawings  of  the  *'  cutting  instruments  with 
handles  ofwood  **  would  be  very  acceptable. 

J.  H.  VAH  Lbkhbp. 
Zeyst,  July  3, 1858. 

POgrifM'  Token».'—W\kfx^  can  I  find  the  best 
Account  of  pilgrims*  tokens?  What  books  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  P  Where  were  they 
manufactured?  By  the  monks  of  the  diderent 
hxMilities  visitations  to  whioh  they  are  supposed  to 
commemorate?  or  were  there  manufactories  which 
prodticed  them  fbr  the  use  of  the  different  shrines  ? 

D.  S. 

Wcuc  Worh  Monumemts. — Let  me  add  to  the 
Query  on  this  subject  in  last  "N.  &  Q.'*(2"^  S.  vL 
11.).  Do  there  eiist  other  examples,  either  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  of  this  peculiar  class 
of  memorial  of  the  illustrious  dead  ?  Were  there 
not  waxen  effigies  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
at  St.  Denys*  W.  M. 

Warh  on  Heraldry » —  I  have  somewhere  read 
that  an  Edinburgh  jeweller  published,  in  the  year 
1786,  a  work  on  heraldry,  which  so  pleased  their 
mtgesties,  that  the  queen  did  not  rest  until  she 
had  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  grant  him  a  pen- 
sion of  200^.  per  annum.  The  author's  name  ? 
and  the  title  of  his  book  ?  ABfiBA. 

Family  of  Blacher^  qf  Carrich  Blacker,  —  In 
Burke's  History  of  the  Commoners  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  IreUmd^  vol.  ii.  p«  48»,  it  is  stated  that 
"  this  family  derives  Its  name  and  descent  Arom 
Blacar,  king  or  chief  of  the  Northmen  or  Danesi 
who  settled  at  Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.**  On  what  authority  is  this  asser- 
tion made  ? 

Blacar  slew  with  his  own  axe,  March  96,  941, 
in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Batin, 
Mairchertach,  king  of  Ailech,  called  the  Hector 
or  bravest  of  his  time ;  and  if  the  assertion  be 
true,  **  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  his  descendants 
have  for  many  generations  possessed  the  site  of 
this  victory.**  By  some  writers  he  is  called  Blao** 
card ;  and  the  name  of  the  family  is  frequently 
pronounced  Blackard  by  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Abhb^. 

Joe  Mtll«r*M  Jests,  —  The  three  first  editioni 
were  published  in  1789.  The  fourth  in  1740; 
the  fifth  in  1742 ;  the  sixth  in  1743 )  the  ninth  in 
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1747;  the  tenth  m  17^1.  Now  there  were  edi- 
tioni  in  1744,  1745,  1755,  1762,*  1771.  Query, 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  point  out  the  par- 
ticular dates  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  eleventh, 
&c.,  editions  ;  or  any  other  editions,  down  to  the 
termination  of  the  last  century.  J.  Gibson. 

Haidstone. 


Abp,  Cranmer^  "  De  non  ducenda  Fratria**  — 
In  Bale*s  list  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  writings 
occurs,  **  De  non  ducenda  Fratria,  lib.  II."  This 
refers  of  course  to  the  book  composed  by  Cran- 
mer  at  Henry's  command,  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  pope,  as  related  in  Strype,  Burnet, 
&c.  Was  this  book  printed  f  if  so,  when  and  by 
whom  f  What  is  the  title*page,  and  the  first  sen- 
tence or  two,  and  where  is  it  to  be  seen  f 

W.  H.  C. 

[The  Rev.  H.  Jenkyns,  editor  of  Crantner's  Remains^ 
4  vols.  8vo.  1833,  has  the  following  note  on  thia  work, 
vol.  i.  p.  vi. :  —  **  Granmer  is  record^  to  have  first  em- 
ployed his  pen  on  the  memorable  qaestion  respecting  the 
validity  of  King  Henry  Vlll.'s  raMrlage  with  Catharine 
of  Arragon.  According  to  the  well-known  narrative  of 
Foxe,  he  was  the  person  at  whose  suggration  the  King 
appealed  to  the  aniversitiee,  when  indignant  at  the  un- 
expected adjournment  of  the  trial  by  Cardinal  Campegio, 
and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  cause  to  Rome.  But 
this  statement  has  with  reason  been  disputed :  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  of  his  having  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  case  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and 
of  his  having  afterwards  been  specially  commissioned  by 
Henry  to  explain  his  views  in  writing.  This  was  the 
origin  of  his  ^ook  on  Divorce.  The  points  which  it  was 
his  chief  obiect  to  establish  in  it  were,  that  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  G(W, 
and  was  consequently  incapable  of  being  legalised  by  a 
papal  dispensation ....  The  work  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  with  ability,  and  seems  at  the  time  to  have  ex- 
cited much  attention.  It  was  not  only  laid  before  the 
two  English  Universities  and  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  presented  by  its  author  at  a  formal  embassy  to  the 
Pope,  with  a  profiession  of  his  readiness  to  defend  it  in 
open  disputation  against  all  impugners.  Tet  it  appears, 
notwithstanding  the  publication  thus  acquired,  to  b6  now 
lost:  and  it  happens  singularly  enough,  that  his  only 
extant  composition  on  the  question  is  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site tendency,  being  a  long  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, in  which  he  details,  with  much  commendation, 
the  arguments  used  by  Reginald  Pole  in  support  of 
Queen  Catharine's  marriage,  and  brings  nothing  against 
them  on  his  own  side,  bevond  a  brief  expression  of  dis- 
sent.*'] 

London  Taverns. -^In  the  biographical  notices 
of  the  wits  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  Heycock*B  Ordinary  and  6a- 
Ivtation  Tavern.  Can  you  inform  me  of  their 
locality,  as  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  our  London  topographers  ?  W.  H.  B. 

[^He^ooek^s  Ordinary  was  near  the  Palsgrave's  Head 
tavern  by  Temple  Bar,  and  was  much  frequented  bj 
members  of  parliament,  flere  Andrew  Marvell  uttered 
the  severe  oastigatioQ  to  oartaia  members  of  the  House, 


known  to  be  in  the  ^y  of  the  Crown,  for  ensuring  the 
subserviency  of  their  votes.  Marvell  dined  usually  at 
this  ordinary,  and  on  one  occasion,  having  eaten  heartily 
of  boiled  beef  with  some  roasted  pigeons  and  asparagus, 
he  drank  his  pint  of  port.  On  settling  the  reckoning,  he 
took  a  piece  of  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  holding  it 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  thus  addressed  his  venal 
associates:  "Gentlemen,  who  would  let  himself  out  for 
hire,  while  he  can  have  such  a  dinner  for  half-a-crown  ?  " 
(Beaufoy's  London  Tokens,  p.  225.) 

Salutation  Tavern  was  in  Newgate  Street,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  poetical  invitation  to  a  social  feast 
held  there  on  June  19, 1735-6,  issued  by  the  two  stewards, 
Edward  Cave  and  William  Bowyer :  — 

"Saturday,  Jan.  17,  1736*6. 
"Sir, 

"  You*re  desir'd  on  Monday  next  to  meet 
At  Salutation  Tavern,  Newgate  Street, 
Supper  will  be  on  table  just  at  eight, 
I8tewards2  One  of  St.  John's  [Bowyer]  t'other  of  St 
John's  Gate  [Cave]." 

This  summons  elicited  a  poetical  answer  from  Samuel 
Richardson  the  novelist,  printed  in  extenso  in  Bowyer*8 
Anecdotes,  p.  160. :  — 

"  For  me,  I'm  much  concem'd  I  cannot  meet 
*  At  Salutation  Tavern,  Newgate  Street.* 
Tour  notice,  like  your  verse  (sO  sweet  and  short!). 
If  longer,  I'd  sincerely  thank'd  you  for  it. 
Howe  er,  receive  my  wishes,  sons  of  verse  t 
May  every  man  who  meets,  your  praise  rehearse ! 
May  mirth,  as  plenty,  orown  your  cheerful  board, 
And  ev'ry  one  part  happy  —  as  a  lord ! 
That  when  at  home  (by  such  sweet  verses  fir'd) 
Tour  families  may  think  you  all  inspir'd ! 
So  wishes  he,  who,  pre-engag'd,  can't  know 
The  pleasures  that  would  itom  your  meeting  flow."] 

Peter  Charron^  **  Of  Wisdome**  —  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  book,  the  date  of  whose  publica« 
tiou  I  wish  to  ascertain.  It  has  an  engraved 
title-page,  and  this  title  :  — 

"  0/  fVitdomej  three  bookes  written  in  French  by  Peter 
CharrS,  Doct'  of  Lawe  in  Paris,  Translated  ^  Sampson 
Lennard;  At  London,  printed  for  Edward  Blount  and 
Will  Aspley." 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  date,  except  its  dedi- 
cation to  '*  Prince  Henry,  Prince  of  Great  Britain, 
Sonne  and  Heire  Apparent  to  our  Soverei^ne 
Lord  the  King."  Watt  mentions  an  edition 
of  this  work  published  in  1630;  but  as  Prince 
Henry  died  in  1612,  mine  must  have  been  an 
earlier  one,  and  I  can  find  no  information  re- 
lating to  it  The  original  was  published  at  Bor- 
deaux, 1601.  Clbmbnt. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  U»  S. 

[We  have  before  as  an  edition  translated  by  Sampsoft 
Lennardt  containing  the  engraved  title-page  as  described 
by  our  correspondent,  without  the  Dedication  to  Princa 
Henry,  but  with  a  prefatory  advertisement  of  two  pages 
**  To  the  Reader.'*  The  last  page  of  the  volume  contains 
the  following  imprint  t  -^  **  London,  Printed  by  Qeorge 
Miller  for  William  Aspley,  at  the  eigne  of  the  Parot  in 
Pauls  Churchyard.  1630."  As  this  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  English  edition,  it  is  probable  that  Lennard's 
Dedication  of  Da  Plessis  Mornay's  Hiitory  of  the  PaptteiM 
to  Prince  Henry  mmr  have  btan  inswted  in  our  ooT'* 
respondent's  copy  of  Charron.] 
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"il  Sure  Guide  to  HcZZ."— Who  was  the  author 
of  the  spiritual  itinerary,  A  Sure  Guide  to  Helly 
by  Beelzebub,  London,  8vo.,  1750?  W.  C. 

[It  was  written  by  Benjamin  Boum,  a  London  book- 
seller, and  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister.  He  died  on 
April  15, 1756.] 

S.NIGHTS    OP   ST.    JOHN   OP   JERUSALEM. 

(!•*  S.  vii.  628.) 

Mr.  Winthbop  gave  an  extract  from  Suther- 
land's Hist,  of  Knights  of  Matta,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that 

"In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Knights  Ingley, 
Adrian  Forrest,  Adrian  Fortescue,  and  MarmadukeBohos, 
refusing  to  abjure  their  faith,  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
Thomas  Mytton  and  Edward  Waldegrave  died  in  a  dun- 
geon ;  and  Richard  and  James  Bell,  John  Noel,  and  many 
others  abandoned  their  country  for  ever,  and  sought  an 
asylum  at  Malta,  completely  stripped  of  their  posses- 
sions." 

This  statement  is  supported  by  Goussaincourt 
in  his  Martyrology  of  the  Order,  but  notwith- 
standing I  venture  to  question  its  accuracy. 

^^ Ingley"  was  Sir  Thomas  Dingley  noticed  by 
Mb.  Winthbop  in  vol.  x.  p.  177.,  whose  exe- 
cution along  with  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue  on  July 
9*,  1589,  is  recorded  by  Stow  and  the  Grey 
Friars'  Chronicle, 

"  Adrian  Forrest"  No  execution  of  a  person  so 
named  is  mentioned  in  any  recora  that  I  can  find. 
Possibly  it  is  a  foreigner's  mistaken  repetition  of 
the  name  "Adrian  Fortescue,"  confused  with 
Father  John  Forrest  the  Franciscan. 

** Adrian  Fortescue"  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose him  a  knight  of  the  Order?  Goussaincourt 
IS  the  authority,  but  he  is  not  in  the  list-s  taken 
by  Mb.  Winthbop  from  the  Records  at  Malta, 
nor  those  given  in  the  Brit.  Mag,  for  Jan.  1834t» 
and  what  is  known  of  his  history  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  his  being  under  vows  of  poverty 
and  celibacy.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue  of  Punsborne,  Herts,  and  joined  the 
army  of  Henry  VII.,  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
Knight  Banneret  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  several  grant-s  of 
land.  He  married,  first,  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  William  Stonor  of  Stonor,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  daughter,  married  to  Sir 
Henry  Wentworth ;  and  secondly,  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Beade  of  Boarstall,  Esq.,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Sir  John  Fortescue  of  Salden, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  Lord 

*  Stow  has  the  10th. 

t  Mb.Winthrop  does  not  appear  to  liave  seen  the 
books  quoted  by  Bir.  Froude,  as  several  names  are  given 
by  the  latter  and  omitted  by  the  former.  Are  those 
llooks? 


Keeper.  After^his  execution  his  widow  remar- 
ried Sir  Thomas  Parry.  Perhaps,  as  in  Stow 
the  two  are  coupled  toorether  thus,  "  Sir  Adrian 
Fortescue  and  Thomas  Dingley,  Knight  of  Saint 
John's,  and  divers  other  were  attainted,"  it  might 
have  been  supposed  both  were  knights  of  Uie 
Order.' 

**  Marmaduke  Bohus**  This  must  refer  to  Mar- 
maduke  Bowes,  Esq.,  of  Angram  Grange,  Cleve- 
land, who  was  executed  at  York,  Nov.  26,  1585, 
for  entertaining  a  priest,  thou^zh  he  had  conformed 
to  the  established  religion.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  him  a  knight.  Challoner  says 
he  was  married-f 

Sir  David  Genson,  There  is  an  omission  al- 
together of  this  knight,  whose  name  is  spelt  also 
"Gonson"  and  "Jensey."  He  had  been  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Turcopolier  at  Malta,  and  was 
named  as  a  pensioner  in  the  Act  for  the  disso- 
lution.    His  end  is  recorded  by  Stow :  — 

«*  1641.  The  1  of  July,  Sir  David  Genson,  Knight  of  the 
Rhodes,  was  drawn  through  Southwark  to  S.  Thomas  of 
Watrings,  and  there  executed  for  this  Supremacy." 

The  other  names  all  belong  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  Thomas  Mytton  and  Edward  IValdegrave.'" 
These  must  be'  Sir  Thomas  Metham  and  Sir 
Edward  Waldegrave,  who  were  imprisoned  for 
hearing  Mass  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Sir  Edward  died  in  prison  Sept.  1, 
1561,  "exfaetore  carceris  in  morbum  incidens,** 
says  Bridgwater,  who  mentions  no  more  than  Sir 
Thomas  Metham's  imprisonment,  and  not  his 
death.  They  were  both  knighted  by  Queen 
Mary  at  her  coronation,  and  their  wives  were 
sent  to  prison  with  them.  They  cannot  therefore 
have  been  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  are  not  so 
entitled  by  Bridgwater.! 

^^  Richard  and  James  Bell."  The  names  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  these  mean  Sir  Richard  and 
Sir  James  Shelley,  of  whom  Mb.  Winthbop  has 
given  an  account  ("N.  &  Q."  1"  S.  x.  201.  and 

xi.  179.). 

"  John  Noel,"  It  seems  probable  that  this  refers 
to  Sir  John  Neville,  of  whom  Bridgwater  says, 
"  equestris  ordinis  vir,  obiit  in  exilio  cum  filio." 
But  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  being  a  Knight 
of  St.  John. 

Sir  Thomas  Marhenfield,  He  is  not  mentioned 
by  Sutherland,  but  Bridgwater  calls  him  a  Knight 
of  St.  John,  and  Dodd  adds,  that  ^*  refusin^:^  to 
conform  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  immediately  left  Eng- 
land, and  died  abroad.  But  I  have  seen  no  other 
authority  to  connect  him  with  the  Order. 

*  Clntterbuck*8    Herts,  Burke*s  Dormant  Baronetage 
(Scotch),  Records  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  LiverieSf  and 
Origifuuia  MoHs, 
f  Challoner*s  3£is8umary  Priests, 
%  Machyn's  Diary,  Bridgwater's  Ooncertatio. 
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The  issue  seems  to  be,  that  there  were  two 
knights  executed  under  Henry  YIIL ;  and  the 
only  knights  recorded  to  have  returned  to  Malta 
on  the  second  dissolution  of  the  Priory  in  Eng- 
land in  1559,  are  the  two  Shelley s.  Sir  Henry 
Gerard,  Sir  Oliver  Starkey,  and  Sir  George  Dud- 
ley. Bosio  says  there  were  some  more  there,  but 
he  does  not  give  their  names.  Taaffe  names  also 
Sir  Edward  Burrough,  perhaps  by  mistake  for 
Sir  Edward  Browne,  as  there  is  no  such  name  as 
the  former  in  the  Records."**         £.  £.  Estcoubt. 

BinniDgbam. 


BTBON   AND   .SSCUTLUS. 

(2»*  S.  V.  454.) 

J.B.  has  noticed  the  resemblance  between  Lord 
Byron's  well-known  eulogy  of  Henry  Kirke  White 
in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers :  — 

"  So  the  stnick  eagle,  stretched  npon  the  plain. 
No  more  throagh  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Yiew'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wiiig'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  irapell*d  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast'' 


Ji 


And  the  passage  of  iBschylus  which  he  cites  — 


u* 


On  f  ctrrl  pLvBvv  rtSv  Axfivoruutv  Aoyoc' 
Uki/fhrr  irfiOMTtf  to^ik^  rhv  altrhv 
Elircty  \Z6vra  fAifXAV^i'  vrcpwfuiTO?, 
TaJf  ovy  v«r*  oAAwv  dAAfll  rocs  avrwK  vrcpoif 

Person,  in  his  long  note  on  the  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides, 139—40.  (from  which,  as  given  in  Dr.  Ma- 
jor's edition,  I  quote),  has  incidentally  shown  that 
this  phrase  became  proverbial,  and  gives  several 
references  in  proof;  which  see.  Compare  Diany^ 
shu  of  Halicamassus  (ed.  Keiske,  970.)  :  — 

KATA  THN  TPATOIAIAN." 

Again,  JEustaihius  ad  Iliad.  Z.  p.  632—35=489. 
1.:  — 

*'o  I^KHTiK  iriXaXri  (r^rc)  rhv  BtXXepo4>6vTiiv,  ypofi/Aara  koS^ 
lovroS  Kx^d^ovra,  koI  ravra  o«x  vv[  a\kb»v,  aXki  70i(  avrov, 
rpofyyduMK  tiwtlvf  akurK6iitvotf  vrcpot^.*' 

'  And,  lastly,  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian,  tom.  i.  p. 
794.:  — 

**  Kal  ovTkK  T019  oiiceuu;  aXuirji  wrepoif,** 

I  would  suggest  that  the  coincidence  of  iEs- 
cbylns's  death  bein^  commonly  attributed  to  an 
e^e  letting  a  tortoise  fall  on  his  bald  bead,  mis- 
taking it  for  a  stone,  may  have  invested  the  pro- 
yerb  with  greater  significance,  and  given  it  a  more 
extensive  currency. 

That  Byron  was  well  acquainted  with  .^chy- 
lus  his  works  testify ;  but  his  admiration,  and  pro- 
bably his  knowledge,  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  few  only  of  that  poet*s  plays. 

•  Hist,  of  Order  of  St,  John,  iii.  816* 


In  1817,  he  wrote  thus  :  — 


•*  Of  the  *  Prometheus  *  of  -^^hylus  I  was  passionately 
fond  as  a  boy  (it  was  one  of  the  Greek  plays  we  read 
thrice  a  year  at  Harrow) ;  indeed,  that  and  the '  Medea ' 
were  the  only  ones,  except  the  '  Seven  before  Thebes," 
which  ever  much  pleased  me.  The  '  Prometheus,'  if  not 
exactly  in  my  plan,  has  always  been  so  much  in  my  head 
that  1  can  easily  conceive  its  influence  over  all  or  any- 
thing that  I  have  written ;  but  I  deny  Marlow  and  his 
progeny,  and  beg  that  you  will  do  the  same."  —  Letters. 
1817. 

Had  he  borrowed  the  beautiful  metaphor  from 
^schylus,  we  might  expect  that  one  so  particular 
in  this  respect  would  have  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gation to  the  Greek  poet  }Aut,  in  truth,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  derived  this  idea 
from  a  Fragment  of  a  play  with  which  he  probably 
was  unacquainted. 

More  reasonably  might  we  suspect  that  the 
metaphor  was  suggested  by  Edmund  Waller's 
beautiful  lines  [see  "N.  &  Q.,"  2'«»  S.  v.  507.]. 
The  coincidence  is  at  the  least  striking,  but  whe- 
ther it  amounts  to  a  plagiarism  your  readers  must 
judge  for  themselves.        John  Hibton  Garstin. 

Dublin. 


GOLDEIC,   OS  WALDRIC,    CHANCELLOR   OF   HSNRT  I. 

(2"^  S.  V.  45.) 

In  Forester's  edition  ofOrdericus  Ftto/t>  (Bohn's 
Antiq,  Lihr,  1854,  vol.  iii.  380.),  it  is  stated,  in 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  which  was 
fought  on  Sept.  28,  1106,  that,  — 

<*Then  Baudri  seized  the  Duke,"  —  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, —  **  and  delivered  him  to  the  king's  guards.  This 
man  was  one  of  Henry's  chaplains,  who,  joining  a  body 
of  knights,  took  part  in  the  battle.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  made  bishop  of  Laorif  but  having  deeply  ag- 
grieved the  people  of  his  diocese,  he  was  killed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  his  own  city,  in  a  garden,  on  Friday  in 
Easter  week,  with  seven  dignitaries  of  his  cathedraL" 

And  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  wbere 
occurs  the  above  notice  of  Baudri,  or  Waldric,  the 
learned  translator  of  Orderic  says :  — 

**  It  appears  that  Baudri  employed  the  wealth  heaped 
upon  him  for  the  capture  of  Robert  Curthose  to  secure 
his  election  by  the  chapter  of  Ltxon.  But  this  profana- 
tion did  not  last  long.  Public  opinion  revolted  at  seeing 
a  mere  clerk  attached  to  the  court,  who  was  not  even  a 
sub-deacon,  raised  to  the  episcopal  and  ducal  see  of 
Laon.  By  the  king's  influence,  who  probably  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was  provided  with  a  canonry  of 
Rouen,  and  received  subdeacon's  orders.  However,  it 
was  only  by  the  intervention  of  Pope  Paschal  II.,  to 
whom  Baudri  appealed  at  Dijon,  that  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  see.  But  as  he  was  grossly  ignorant,  associated 
only  with  the  militarj',  and  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
dogs  and  horses,  he  became  odious  to  his  clergy,  who 
accused  him  of  several  murders  and  other  acts  of  violence. 
At  last,  having  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Laon,  he  was  massacred  in  a  popular  tumult, 
on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  April,  1 . .  2,  and  his  body  having 
been  subjected  to  a  thousand  outrages,  was  left  naked  in 
the  public  street  till  the  next  day.    He  was  at  length 
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buried,  out   of  compassion,   bat  without  ceremony  or 
prayers.    See  GtUL  Christ.  Ui,  col.  526.  &c." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  date  of  his  murder 
is  imperfect  in  the  above  extract,  as  there  is, 
unfortunately,  an  error  in  the  type  in  my  copy 
of  Orderic  by  Bohn ;  and  as  I  have  not  got  Gauia 
Christiana,  I  am  unable  to  supply  the  year.  I 
should  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  1113,  but 
then  another  difficulty  occurs,  as  the  22d  of  April, 
1112,  did  not  fall  on  Tuesday,  but  on  a  Monday, 
and  the  day  mentioned  in  the  text  of  Orderic  is 
*'  Friday  in  Easter  week,*'  which  was  the  26th  of 
April  in  1112 :  nor  can  it  be  1122,  setting  aside 
the  improbability  of  Bkdri*B  episcopate  at  Laon 
having  lasted  so  long ;  but  this  point  can  be  cleared 
up  by  reference  to  the  Gall,  Christ.* 

Waldricus,  Goldric,  or  Baudri,  appears  to  have 
held  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  England  from  1104 
to  1107,  according  to  Mr.  Hardy's  Roll;  while 
Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
enumerates  him  as  next  in  the  series  after  Roger  i 
bat  great  obscurity  prevails  with  respect  to  the 
delivery  of  the  great  seal  during  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  J.  C.  R.  in  his 
note  on  Waldric  is  therefore  quite  correct  in 
pointing  out,  and  correcting  the  mistake  made, 
both  by  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Foss,  as  to  his 
having  been  Bishop  of  IMmdaff,  instead  of  Laon, 
arising  from  the  error  in  the  old  edition  of  Or- 
deric —  Landapensis  for  Lavdunensis  —  but  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  is  stated  correctly  in 
Mr.  Forester's  new  and  excellent  translation  of 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  based  on  the  edition  published 
by  the  Socieie  de  VHistoire  de  France,  1838 — 1855, 
under  the  care  of  MM.  Auguste  Le  Frevost  and 
Leopold  Delisle,  of  Paris.  A.  S.  A. 

Barrackpore,  £.  I.,  April  14. 


THS  F£TBILS,   OB   MOTHBB   CABEY*S   CHICKENS. 

(2°*  S.  ▼.  317.  606.) 

The  quotation  by  Mb.  Hackwood  from  Knapp*s 
Kmwledge  for  the  People,  as  to  the  apparition  of 
these  birds  **  upon  the  approach  or  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  gale,"  is  the  very  reverse  of  my 
own  experience  during  eleven  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  in  various  directions.  Sauors  no  longer 
look  upon  them  as  harbingers  of  the  tempest,  al- 
though they  did  so  formerly.  No  superstition, 
however,  admits  of  an  easier  explanation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  known  laws  of  nature. 

All  animated  beings,  like  plants,  have  their  cir- 
oomscribed  stations  in  creation-^localities  in  which 
they  are  adapted  to  live  and  **  find  pasture.**  (See 
Lyell's  Prine.  of  Geol,  c.  41.).  The  petrils  (not 
petrels,  which  is  French)  have  their  appointed 

[*  The  oorreot  date  is  26th  of  April,  1119 1  or  as  given 
In  GaBia  Chrigtiana,  •«  viL  caL  Mali,  an.  1113,  Mar.  hsb* 
A^KHf^  Pasehalisi"] 


station.  It  is  the  ship,  therefore,  which  goes  to 
these  birds,  and  not  Uie  birds  that  come  to  the 
ship :  in  other  words,  the  ship  gets  into  their  sta- 
tion, whence,  sometimes,  she  may  be  wafted  into  a 
storm;  hence  the  original  superstition.  As  I  have 
frequently  seen  these  birds,  and  as  their  appari- 
tion was  never  followed  by  a  tempest,  it  is  evident 
that  this  physical  cause  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion. That  is,  our  ship  got  into  the  station  of 
these  birds,  which  happened  not  to  be  within  the 
range  of  the  storm-circuit —  assuming  that  storms 
are  always  raging  in  certain  latitudes,  within  or 
without  which  there  may  be  only  a  steady  breeze, 
or  even  a  dead  calm  — *  according  to  the  modern 
"law  of  storms.*'  The  steady  breeze  may  waft 
the  ship  in  a  few  hours  into  the  main  sweep  of  the 
tempest.  Now,  there  will  always  be  a  chance  of 
that  result  —  until  we  be  able  to  avoid  it  by  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  "  law  of  storms,**  and 
of  the  course  which  we  must  steer  according  to 
the  indications  of  the  barometer  and  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

I  can  bear  witness  to  the  superstition  as  it  was 
some  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  in  my  childhood. 
My  father  caught  one  of  these  birds  with  a  line, 
and  gave  it  to  me.  A  murmur  instantly  arose 
amongst  the  crew,  and  I  was  forced  to  part  with 
my  captive,  which  seemed  comfortable  enough. 
Had  we  got  into  the  storm-circuit,  perhaps  they 
would  have  been  tempted  to  make  another  Jonas 
of  me  to  appease  Mother  Carey. 

The  petril  keeps  in  the  wake  of  the  ship,  a  few 
yards  from  the  rudder,  disporting  in  the  eddies, 
and  literally  "picking  up  a  living**  from  the  surface 
of  the  wave.  It  must  be  endowed  with  great 
strength  of  wing,  since  it  follows  the  ship  for  many 
da^s  together.  As  it  has  never  been  seen  on  land, 
it  is  probable  that,  like  other  sea-birds,  its  home 
is  some  desolate  rock  in  the  waste  of  ocean,  of 
which,  in  its  small  way,  it  is  a  scavenger.  Poeti- 
cally, of  course,  we  say  :  — 

"  Her  nest  the  wave — her  fate  to  roam 
Like  babbles  of  the  Ocean's  foam." 

Delighting  in  an  agitated  sea,  which  keeps  its 
food  on  the  surface,  these  birds  are  scientineally 
called  procellaria.  In  their  rapid  flight  — >  being 
palmiped  or  web-footed — they  skim  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waves,  and  even  "  walk  on  the  water.** 
Hence,  in  fact,  the  name  petril,  from  the  Italian 
diminutive  PieiriUo,  or  litUe  Peter,  alluding  to  the 
fact  recorded  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Gospel  (Matt, 
xiv.). 

In  "  N.  &  Q.**  (2°'>  S.  v.  317.),  the  name  «  Mo- 
ther  Carey*'  was  derived  from  Mater  cara,  as  re- 
ferred, to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  derivation  is 
curious,  but,  I  fear,  rather  far-fetched  and  impro- 
bable. If  that  name  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
bird  as  translated  or  upset  literally  into  an  Eng- 
lish re]^resentative  of  the  original,  it  must  have 
been  given  originally  by  the  ItaUans  or  the  Spa- 
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bu(  I  can  find  no  ■utborit}'  to  tbat  effect 
axion  witb  Ibe  liturgy  of  tbe  Virgin,  in 
I  bave  learched  in  vain  for  tba  worda 
can.  Indeed,  witb  a  memory  most  reten- 
'  all  tbat  beautiful  liturgj,  I  doubt  that  tb^ 
ara  h  anywhere  —  niaongBt  huodreds  — 
to  tbe  Virgin.  She  is,  bowever,  flmpba- 
ityled,  witb  reference  to  tbe    tempest- 

"  Falgena  Stella  Uaris. 
Fonoa  Daarragorum.'' 

AnubbW  StIIBmbTz. 


mwwKUVtiEa  of  ohadcbb. 

(2^  S.  iii.  299.) 

CarrepaM.--rTh«aii  linei  from  The  Baolu  of  the 


"  And  bidd«  him  fkatc,  inone  that  hs 
Go  hoodleaee  into  the  drie  see 
And  coma  homa  by  the  Camnan" — 
ue  thus  parapbrased  by  Mb.  Bore,  under  tbe  in- 
cognito of  Akoh.  :  — 

"  Nor  would  she  •triotly  command  bim  to  go  forthwith 
barehendod  into  tbe  irj  dock,  and  cnns  bick  by  tbe 
caneniDg  dock"  11 

Tban  tbii  n^tliuig,  metbinka,  could  be  furtber 
ftom  Chaneei^i  ^Hning.  Wbat  may  be  tbe  dif- 
ference between  ■  dry  and  »  careening  dock,  or 
wbether  it  waa  lady-like,  in  tbe  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, for  bigb-born  Engliab  damea  to  be  well  up 
in  matters  belonging  to  tbe  navy,  I  know  notj  but 
tbia  I  do  know,  tbat  a  much  more  natural  aigni- 
ficatiou  mgy  be  given  tban  tbe  one  above  to  the 
words  of  our  old  poet.  In  tbe  Middle  Agea,  even 
when  Chaucer  lived,  writers  of  romance  uaed  to 
make  the  young  wooing  knight  go  forth  in  aearcb 
of  noble  adventurea  at  tbe  bidding  of  tbe  lllua- 
trious  lady  whose  band  and  heart  he  sought  to 
wlp.  Almoet  always  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
was  laid  down  aa  one  part  of  bis  wanderings  ;  be 
wa0  told  to  fast  as  well  as  fight,  and  expected  to 
■bow  bimaelf  a  pious  pilgrim  aa  well  aa  bear  him 
like  a  doughty  man  of  war.  One  of  the  routes 
fallowed  by  our  countrymen  for  getting  to  Pales- 
tine was  to  go  by  sea  from  Plaa  to  Alexandria,  as 
we  learn  from  one  of  Chaucer'a  contemporaries. 
Sir  John  Mftundeville,  who,  in  speaking  of  this 
jouniey,  tajs,  — 

"  llan  goUifl  be  the  Reda  see  —  and  then  piuaed 
Hoyaei,  with  Ibe  children  of  Itrael,  overthnart  tbe  aeo 
all  diye,"  &c— TAe  Voiagt,  &c.,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  67, 

Sorely  Chaucer'a  "drie  see"  may  very  fairly  be 
nnderttood  aa  meaning  the  Red  Sea,  eBpacially  as 
)m  bad  but  juat  spoken  of  a  great  city  in  Egypt — 
"Alinndrie."  Furthermore,  from  this  very  "drie 
aoa"  mention  ia  made  of  "  coming  borne  by  tbe 
Ouiuian."    To  my  mind  tbere  is  no  doubt  tbat 


this  word  "  Carrenare,"  which  up  to  the  present 
moment  baa  been  unintelligible  to  tbe  oom- 
mentators  and  readers  of  Chaucer,  was  tbe  re- 
asived  and  well-known  term  for  designating  that 
part  of  the  wilderness  wherein  our  Divine  Lord 
faaled  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (Matt.  iv.  3.)  ; 
and  was  then,  as  it  yet  is,  one  of  tbe  places  viatted 
by  pilgrima  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  Life  of  8l. 
Peregrin  it  is  said, — 

"Cnm  perveniaeet  ad  locum 
TOCBtur,  in  quo  Dominaa  noster  Jesua  Cbritli^ 
siota  diebua  et  quadraginta  no 
AA.  SS.  t.  i.  Aug.  p.  78. 

Sometimes  it  was  called  "  quarentena,"  as 
Du  Cange  shows  fron)  several  authors  in  voet. 
In  the   reprint,   edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellia  for  the 


i  Qoanrnteni 
itlngibdra' 


t  tbe  Holy  Land,  as  late  a 


Camden     Society,    of   tbe   Pylgrymoge    of   i 
—  -      -  ~ '  late 

"  GoTDKe  frome  Gatylee  to  Iberico,  on  the  ryght  bande, 
ia  the  MoBte  of  Quarentana,  where  oui  Lords  faated  .xl. 
dMjen  and  .xl.  nyghla,"  &c,—  P.  £2. 

Among  our  old  writers  g  and  c  are  interchange- 
able letters,  in  worda  derived  from  Latin  ;  and  out 
of  quadrageaima  came  qvaretima,  and,  in  French, 
earetme,  then  carime  for  lent,  or  the  fast  of  forty 
days.  Perhapa  a  collection  of  MSS.  might  aflbrd 
another  readme  for  tbe  word  "carrenare:"  be 
tbat  as  it  may,  it  ia  not  at  all  unlikely  tbat  in  this 
as  in  other  instances  Chaucer,  to  suit  bb  pnrpose, 
and  to  find  a  rhyme  for  "ware,"  may  have,  out  of 
"  Quarentena,"  coined  by  an  easy  procesa  "  Carre- 
nare." According,  then,  to  such  a  gloss,  Chaucer 
wiabed  to  say  that  the  Duchesfl  whose  praiaes  be 
sang  was  nut,  like  many  other  high  dames,  so 
freakish  as  to  exact  such  bard  proofs  of  regard. 
"  She  would  not  tell  her  knigbt  to  nander  the  world 
nay,  fast 
n  of  Eu, .  . 
Red  Sea,  and  come  home  Ihencc  by  the  Holy 
Land  afler  having  been  to  thewUderaeas,  tbe  ■carrenare' 
iteelf,  wherein  onr  Lord  fiuted  forty  days   and  forty 

D.  Boca. 


Be^Iirtf  to  S&iaat  AunfeH. 

Seal-Eiigrasen'  Seals  (1"  S.  xii.  30.)  —  Your 
correspondent  Adbiah  Abninan  may  find  tbe  fol- 

Employ  a  gaa  flame  or  (belter)  a  spirit  lamp. 
Hold  a  stick  of  beat  red  wax  over  the  flame's 
point  (not  in  it)  till  it  begins  to  fuse.  Take  care 
It  does  not  blaze,  as  the  smallest  portion  of  car- 
bon will  mar  the  brigbtnets  of  tbe  impression. 
Dab  the  drop  of  melted  wax  on  the  paper,  then 
repeat  the  process  till  you  have  deposited  enough. 
Now  get  an  assistant  to  stretch  tbe  paper  evenly, 
holding  it  at  some  distance  over  tbe  name,  while 
yoD  sUr  the  wtx  round  aa  in  making  m  ordinary 
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hnpreMioii.    The  paper  ■ 
tb«  table,  and  the  seal  pre 


f-r  ihonld  then  be  lud  od  | 
U  pre«ed  down.  The  paper  { 
■houM  be  kept  on  tbe  ttretch  till  all  ii  quite  cool,  ; 
aod  tbe  impmuoD  may  then  be  neatlj  tnmmed  j 
with  a  tOBton. 

The  Mai  should  be  that  prepared:  —  Greue  its  , 
nrface  vrrj/  sligfatlj  with  candle-greMe,  aaSog  a 
bard  bnuh  to  get  into  the  cuttinf^.  Spriokle 
with  powdered  Termilion.  Shake  off  excess  of 
powdo;  lo  a«  to  leftve  onlj  a  film.  It  is  then 
redbgknse.  H.  M.  . 

AnUmu  Poreelaia  (2"  S.  t.  515.)—  In  answer  ■ 
to  J.  W.,  as  to  "  old  ramily  china  so  often  seen  in  : 
Cabineta,"  and  more  particularly  as  "  to  the  cops  | 
and  plates  said  to  have  belonged  to  Oliver  Crom-  : 
well,  if  tbej  are  reallj  porcelain,  and  existed  ' 
preTiouslj  to  the  jear  1695,  the  period  of  the 
earliest  porcelain  manufacture  in  Europe,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  their  bein^  OrientaL  But,  from  the 
character  of  the  painiin|;g,  it  ii  poswble  that  the 
ware  is  not  poicelaiu,  but  Delft  earthenware,  as 
this  latter  ware  was  common  in  Kogland  in  1660, 
the  manufacture  dating  from  about  1600.  The 
Oriental  porcelain  is  generally  a  blue  pattern 
tipoa  a  while  ground,  and  this  tbe  Dutch  so  well 
copied  in  Delft,  that  without  close  inspection  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  ware  from 
the  other.  So  the  <(ueBlioo  of  Oliver  Cromwell't 
cnpa  most  remaio  undecided  till  farther  parU- 
cnlars  are  obtained.  In  this  I  have  presumed 
that  the  ware  h  blue  and  white.  The  date  of 
Oriental  porcelain  is  difficult  lo  determine,  luiless 
the  piece  bears  tbe  Chinese  characters  which  de- 
note the  dynastj  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  it 
was  manufactured,  and  which  are  given  in  the 
work  upon  Fotteij  and  Porcelain  menlioned  in 
the  note  of  the  editor.  J.  M. 

MommKiital  Bnutet  (Q*'  S.  t.  478.)  —The  CoU 
lectjon  of  Printings  of  Monumental  Brasses  al- 
luded to  by  J.  M.  G.  was  purchased  at  rather  a 
high  rate  for  the  British  Museum,  and  is  now  in 
the  Print  lloom  of  that  institution.  The  collec- 
tion i*  valuable  onlj  as  containing  impretaions  of 
brawes  nAw  lost  from  Marlow,  Ingham,  Oxfoid, 
and  a  few  other  places.  Of  these,  notices  will  ap- 
pear in  a  work  on  Monumental  Brasses  which  I 
nave  nearl;  ready  for  the  press.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent kindlj  furnish  me  with  information 
respecting  brasses  not  generally  known  U)  the 
Ctdlectors  of  rubbings,  or  which  have  recently  suf- 
fered spoliation  or  mutilation  F  I  am  in  want  of 
information  more  especially  from  the  northern 
and  south-western  counties  of  England. 

H,  Humes. 

Paddock  HoDss,  Qlooecster. 

The  collection  sold  at  Craven  Ord'i  sale  to 
Thorpe  wu  purchased  afberward*  by  the  Ute 


Francis  Douce,  and  by  him  was  bequeathed  to 
tbe  Brittih  Hnaenm,  where  it  b  now  preserved, 
with  many  other  robbings  from  monnmental 
brasses,  in  the  Print-Boom  of  that  establishment. 
*'  F.  Haddfv. 

Wkip^t  (2-"  S.  V.  24.;)- In  Oie  original 
communication  on  the  meaning  of  this  word  by 
Thomas  Botb,  several  gneHes  were  made,  and 
others  have  been  hazarded  since.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  we  wander  far  away,  and  seek  far- 
fetched derivations  when  the  true  meaning  is  close 
at  hand.  Ifl  mistake  not,  the  meaning  of  icAi))' 
idtrt  is  easily  found,  and  even  snpplied  by  Chau- 
cer himself.  He  has  '*  oke,  fir,  birch,  aspe,  aider, 
holm,  poplere,  wilow,  elm,  plane,  ash,  box,  ches- 
tein,  lind,  laurere,  maple,  thorn,  beche,  hasel,  ew, 
vhiptdtre."  Surely  this  mu5t  be  the  koUy,  the 
only  English  tree  not  previously  named.  Is  not 
holly  the  very  tree  for  lohip-haadiet  or  vhip-poUl, 
and  therefore  called  the  icAip-^NTZe  tree  f    F.  C.H. 

ilfr.  Thovuu  Carey,  a  Poet  o/NoU  (2-  S.  vi. 
12.)  — Heisdoubdeasihe  "TomCarew"  ^till  in 
some  places  if  not  in  all  pronounced  Carey)  men- 
tioned by  Suckling  in  his  Setiioiu  of  the  Poel*. 
■•Tam  Carew  came  nsxt,  but  be  bad  a  fault, 
That  did  not  well  stand  with  a  Lanreat,"  &c. 
Wood's  Athena   Oxon^   Bliss  ed.  iL  657.,  Cla- 
rendon,   Lloyd's    WorlhUt,   PUBps,   and  Lang- 
baine,  all  contain  notices  of  him.'    We  know  Um 
beat  from  his  beautiful  song :  — 
X  He  that  loves  a  rone  cheek 
Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  starlight  efes  doth  sack 
Fuel  to  nuiDtain  his  fires ; 
As  old  Time  mikes  these  decay. 
So  bis  flames  most  waste  awaj." 
Should  Mb.  Yiowbu.  be  disinclined  to  hunt 
up  his  authorities  for  himself,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
send  him  what  1  know  in  relurn  for  this  new  and 
interesting  notice  of  a  very  charming  old  song- 
writer. G.  H.  K1HOS1.ET. 

Thai  on  Booki  (2-<  S.  v.  515.)  —  Perhaps  tke 
cheapest  method  of  defending  books  from  dost,  is, 
the  affixing  small  falls  of  leather  above  the  backs 
of  volumes  on  the  shelves.  When  the  works  fit 
the  cases,  this  old  method  19  found  to  answer 
pretty  well.     Another  way  is  to  have  silken  or 

I  other  blinds  (silk  is  best,  being  closest  in  fabric,) 

I  to  draw  down  in  front  of  the  tomes  during  dust- 
ing, or  such  times  as  tbe  library  is  not  in  use  ;  it 
also  tends  to  keen  colour  in  bindings,  and  for  pri- 
vate libraries  is,  I  think,  the  best,  glass  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

It  is  found  that  uncut  books  suffer  the  greatest 
discolouration,  from  dust  resting  upon  the  tops  ; 

'  and  the  marks  are  often  observable  after  hindmg, 
clearly  showing  at  tbe  top  of  every  sheet  fold. 

I  Books  cut  by  the  paper-knife  are  less  ^ected, 
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though  more  than  when  cut  bj  the  binder.  GUt 
edges  are  the  best,  dust  little  adhering  to  metal, 
and  is  easily  wiped  off. 

Anjr  more  effective  way  of  preserving  books 
from  dust  and  dirt  than  the  methods  in  common 
use  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  lovers  of  books : 
and  I,  for  one,  should  feel  much  obliged  by  a  de- 
scription of  any  plan  not  indicated  here. 

Luke  Limneb,  F.S.A. 

Begent's  Park. 

Lilliputian  Aztecs  (2°^  S.  v.  382.)  —  I  am  much 
obliged  for  the  notice  taken  of  my  query.  I  have 
recently  found  the  following  note,  which  confirms 
my  own  supposition,  and  I  think  settles  this 
Bamum  business :  — 

"  Many  of  them  were  of  mixQd  Indian  and  Negro  blood, 
and  were  small,  undersized,  but  strongly-made  men,  with 
reserved,  ugly,  and  brutal  looking  faces.  The  mixture 
of  two  races  so  degenerate  as  the  Indian  and  Ethiopian 
is  not  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  descend- 
ants ;  but  it  is  a  mixture  unfortunately  very  common  on 
the  ^ontier  of  this  state  (San  Salvador)  towards  Hon- 
duras." 

A  note  adds  :  — 

**  The  two  mulatto  children,  which  a  speculative 
Yankee  actually  imposed  on  the  credulous  in  Europe,  as 
the  last  scions  of  the  almost  extinct  priestly  caste  of  the 
Aztecs,  are  nothing  more  than  two  remarkably  unde- 
veloped individuals  of  this  mixed  descent,  the  twin-chil- 
dren of  two  persons  named  Innocent  and  Martina  Burgos, 
who  are  still  living  in  the  village  of  Decora,  in  the  de- 
partment of  San  Miguel.  A  Spanish  trader,  of  the  name 
of  Samon  Selva,  got  them  from  the  mother,  to  whom 
they  were  very  burdensome  on  account  of  their  helpless 
awkwardness,  under  pretence  of  having  them  educated  in 
the  United  States ;  but  instead  of  that,  he  made  a  show 
of  them,  and  afterwards  sold  them  to  a  person  named 
Morris,  who  is  at  present,  I  believe,  parading  them  about 
in  the  best  company  of  Europe."  —  Travis  in  the  Free 
States  of  Centred  America,  by  Dr.  Carl  Scherzer,  1857, 
vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

F.  C.  B. 

MiUorCs  Autograph  (2°^  S.  iv.  287.  334.  371. 
459.;  V.  115.  173.)  —  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
old  fcap.  Syo.,  black-letter  Latin  grammar  in  ex- 
cellent preservation  ("  Systema  Grammaticum, 
Opera  et  Studio  Tho.  Farnabii,  Londini,  Excude- 
bat  T.  &  R.  C.  impensis  Andreas  Crooke,  1641  **). 
On  the  title-page  of  the  above  is  written  "  Ii. 
Milton,"  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  for 
John  in  the  dative  case.  As  you  cannot  give  to 
your  readers  a  fac-simile  of  the  autograph,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  capital  "  I  "  is  formed 
exactly  like  the  small  '4'*  which  immediately 
follows  it,  and  like  the  other  small  "  i "  in  the  sur- 
name, excepting  that  it  is  double  their  height,  and 
is  not,  like  them,  dotted.  The  date  of  the  book 
agrees  with  the  time  when  Milton,  having  re- 
tarned  from  Italy,  was  engaged  in  superintending 
the  education  of  his  two  nephews,  and  preparing 
a  collection  of  his  Latin  poems  for  the  press.  It 
is  annotated  in  the  margin  of  that  part  of  the 


book  which  treats  '*  De  ultimis  syllabis,**  —  a  part 
which  more  than  all  others  would  be  interesting 
to  a  poet.  Washington  Moon. 

Colo^f^  University  Hoods  (2»*  S.  vi.  19.)  — 
In  justflK)  myself  and  your  other  correspondents, 
I  beg  to  draw  C.  M.  A.*s  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  distinction  which  he  alludes  to  as  not 
having  as  yet  been  hit  upon  by  any  of  us,  has 
already  been  twice  distinctly  stated  in  your  pages ; 
by  myself  more  than  a  year  ago  (see  2°**  S.  iii. 
435.),  and  by  D.  C.  L.,  Cantab.,  only  a  few  num- 
bers back  (2'''*  S.  v.  501.).  J.  Eastwood. 

Among  the  number  of  communications  made 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  shape  and  colour  of 
these  articles  of  university  costume,  I  cannot  find 
any  reply  to  a  Query  I  once  before  submitted  to 
the  learned  in  these  matters,  namely,  whether  the 
hoods  of  each  degree  are,  or  should  be,  worn  with 
the  ordinary  black-college  or  preaching-gown  or 
not  ?  I  know  of  a  variety  of  opinion  and  usage : 
some  persons  maintaining  that  the  hood  should 
only  be  worn  with  the  surplice ;  others  (myself 
included)  considering  that  it  is  an  academic  dis- 
tinction, and  as  properly,  if  not  more  so,  connected 
with  academic  costume  than  with  that  prescribed 
by  church  ritual.  One  word  as  to  which  is  right 
from  some  competent  authority  will  oblige 

A.  B.  R. 

British  Pearls  (2^^  S.  v.  285,  &c.)— I  have  seen 
a  fair-sized  tolerably-well-coloured  pearl  from  the 
common  English  oyster.  I  have  seen  many  small 
indifferently- coloured  pearls  taken  from  the  large 
fresh- water  muscle — once  abundant  in  the  Ser« 
ven  in  Assynt — now  rare  from  the  constant  chasse 
kept  up  by  the  Highlanders.  I  have  seen  dozens 
of  very  small  beautifully-coloured  pearls  taken 
out  of  the  common  muscle  {Mytilus  edulis)^  when 
using  them  for  bait,  on  the  east  coast  of  Suther- 
land. I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  find  a 
pearl  of  some  sort  in  any  shell  lined  with  nacre. 

Professor  Quekett  seems  to  believe  that  all 
pearls  are  produced  by  the  boring  of  small  animals 
through  the  shell,  and  the  pushing  forward  the 
inner  plate  of  nacre,  so  as  to  irritate  the  animal. 
That  pearls  can  be  produced  in  this  way  there  is 
no  doubt:  that  all  are  produced  in  this  way  I 
doubt  very  much.  I  remember  remarking  that 
the  sea  muscles,  in  which  I  found  the  roundest 
and  fairest  pearls,  had  particularly  smooth  clean 
shells.  I  rather  incline  to  the  old  theory  of  "  abor- 
tive ova "  as  the  cause  of  the  round  pearls  free  in 
the  animal ;  the  pedunculated  pearls  may  be  pro- 
duced at  will  by  the  Chinese  method  of  introduc- 
ing foreign  bodies. 

I  have  heard  that  pearls  arc  found  most  plenti- 
fully in  fresh-water  muscles  about  fords,  and 
places  where  cattle  go  to  drink,  as  if  accidental 
mjury  had  something  to  do  with  their  production. 

G.  H.  K. 


new  edition  of  Ui.fSiitvafi  ITisbry  of  PoUt^andPor 
edain,  Medianal  and  ifadern,  should  be  caUed  fat 
work  1«  indeed  wbat  it  profeaaee  to  I 
roent«d,"  and  ii  brought  ont  in  ft 
Ur.  MarrjBt  Biijs  of  hi*  pnbliaher, 


■  flxpeni 


hTiUMir,  and  acceptable  to  the  t . 

with  twelve  coloured  plates,  and  no  less  than  240  wood- 
cots:  while  not  the  least  Talnable  portion  of  It  ia  Its 
•Kteneire  Table  of  Marks  and  Monograma.  It  forma  al- 
together a  wortby  companion  to  Biroh'a  ffUlnri/  of  At,- 
clcnl  Poliery  and  Pnrcdain,  and  Lahirte's  HaruOook  of 
Itit  ArU  of  ihe  Mlddb  Ai;ei,  iisaeA  bytbesame  publiiber; 
and  we  can  award  it  no  hiRher  praiae. 

Whatever  mar  be  the  lilarary  merits  of  tbe  lata  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  hiaiorical  romance  entitled  WilHam  the 

numeroDi  to  Becnre  a  large  body  of  readers,  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  but  (hat  It  will  be  read  by  many  others 
Tlth  two   very  different  objects.    One  claH  will  desire 


K0TE8  AND  QtJEHIEa  it^s.vtm,3tn.rio.'Bs. 


with  its  brtaf  notw  on  Arcbft«ctnre,  BepnIdintI  Hcna' 
mants,  Saala,  Colaa,  Ann*,  Armanr,  Costame,  Ac,  Jnat 

snSident  to  give  the  tourist  an  additiDaal  interaai  In 
tbe  antiquarian  object*  of  hit  tour. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  tbe  first  portion  of  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Raalimon  ifanutcriplt,  tbe  valua  of  which 
has  recently  been  shown  In  "  N.  fc  Q.,"  Is  at  praie. 

Tlu  Sumy  Archanlogieal  Society  will  bold  their  illth 
Annual  General  Meeting  at  Famham,  on  Tuesday  ntzt, 
on  wbicb  occasion  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  baa  invited 
tbe  Members  to  Famham  Castle.  This  nnninda  us  of 
the  Second  Part  of  the  OiHectibni  ofthe  Society.in  whicb 


lieb  la  1 


.  laiKX^Uloal 

le  for  i^pr  that 
of  Pottt^and  Po 


HliUbla 


It  is  illua 


n  the 


1  of  tl 


Kiety.iT 

will  be  found  papers  on  Chertaay  Abbey  by  Mr.  Pocoek ; 
on  (be  M  anor  of  Ilatuham,  bv  Mr.  Hart ;  on  Hortely 
down,  by  Mr.  Corner  (very  cnrfonsly  lllnslrated) ;  Surrey 
and  Bouthwark  Wills,  by  the  same  gentleman ;  Nolicea 
of  Gold  Harbour,  by  Mr.  Johnson}  Honamental  BraiMi 
at  Stoke  D'Abemon,  by  Mr.  Boutelli  and  many  other 
roiacellaneous  papers.    The  part  ia  altogether  a  very  good 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  oar  eateemed  correspondent, 
tbe  Rev.  JosefB  BoswonTii,  D.D.,  of  ChrietChnrch,  is 
tor  tbe  Anj;lo-Sa«on  professorship  in  tbe 
)f  Oxford.  The  other  candidate  ia  the  Rev. 
Lcalfe,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  Botb 
candidates  are  Cambridge  men,  bnt  hare  been  IncoT' 
poiated  as  members  of  Oxford  University. 


Universllv  o 
Frederic  Meti 


haa  already  received  from  the  man  of  the  pen;  and 
the  other  will  be  anxious  to  see  Sir  Charlea's  delinea- 
tion of  a  character,  which  must  have  had  many  attrac- 
tions for  the  conqneror  of  Sclnde.  The  Norman  baatard 
won  England  by  his  good  sword,  and  retained  it  by  bis 
powers  as  an  administrator.  These  wore  qualities  to  en- 
sure him  favoara  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  piqued  himself 


milltar 


The  I 


lerefore, 


fiOOICa     AND     ODD    VOLUHES 

PvticnlaA  of  Frlsb  aa-H  of  t>is  fbllowlBflDOki  to  be  laal  Ant 
•  rcntlaiHtn  bj  wharn  ther  «t«  nqvLrtd^  sriit  vIhh  manum  axA 


La  MoH  d'Arthure  :  The  HiiUiry  of  Kiig  Arthur  ami  , 
(S*  Kniahti  nfthe  B.u»rf  Taik.  Compiled  by  Sir  Thamai  \ 
Malory,  Knt.  Edited  from  the  Text  of  lie  Eriitinn  of  \ 
1634.  aitk  Ialrr>d«ctioH  am*  ITotee.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  I.3.A,  ia  the  last  contribution  to  Mr.  Rua-  I 
sail  Smith's  valiubia  LOirarg  of  Old  Authori,  and  ■ 
very  welcome  one  it  it.  The  popalarity  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Malory's  work,  which  Mr.  Wright  nell  describes  as  "  a  I 
good  comprehensive  condensation  of  tbe  romantic  cycle 
nf  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,"  baa  been  very  greaL 
Not  only  was  it  printed  bv  Cailan,  twice  by  Wynkyn  , 
de  Worde,  and  again  by  William  Copland !  but  in  the 
preient  centur;-,  three  editions  have  appeared  ai 
rare.  Two  of  these  appeared  in  1816  (on 
tbe  editorship  of  Haslewood),  and 
edited  a  reprint  of  Caxton'a  test 
quarto  volnrties,  which  ara  now  hi 
Wright's  text  is  from  the  edition  of  ]        .  , 

panied  by  notes  illustrative  of  the  obsolete  words  and 
phrases  which  are  scattered  pretty  thickly  throughout 
the  work.  So  that  there  can  be  fittle  doubt  that  these 
three  volnmea  will  6nd  favour  in  the  ^ght  of  all  lorera 

We  have  many  more  volnmea  waiting  for  i 


r.  letLandluouT.  ini. 


fietint  to  eorrrtf|iantrtnM| 


written  by  the  gifted  daughter  of  a  gifteii  aire—  we 
allode  to  Miss  Proctor's  L^endt  and  L^rici ;  a  Book  of 
Fn-trs.~in  which  they  will  And  much  true  poetry,  much 
genuine  poetic  feeling  warbled  forth  with  all  the  metrical 
skill  for  which  Barrv  Cornwall  himself  ia  so  remarkable. 
The  Eev.  Charles'  Bnulell's  WanKof  of  BriUA  Archa- 
oloff^,  one  of  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve's  prettily  iflnstratfld  little  al- 


T.  C,  (Dublin).    Then  an  l\ree  Koaralt  bKcubm  cp/T1»  Cltl  MniiH 
•BlCininliTMoiiH.  Ito..  Igs7^  Ita.,  IBUi  int.,  irM.    tlWiKicndM  mil 

l<Mif  6e  ofrlaivd  ibreuffh  HPH  leipictaUe  taooad'liottdiookeaBer^ 


'^I'Jr^u 


f,  one  of  Mr.  Lovell  Keeve's  prettily  illnstratfld  little  cK-     ^j^J  i$^i^uia^"A^SAiJir'\i 
H  quartos,  will  form  a  pleaa<int  travelling  companioB,     lACuiiiiii'nuniHu nn iwt Biiiti»  (>t 


tpaid  byPon  Office  Orifer  in 
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BPISTOJ^iB  OBSCDBOBUM   YIltOBUM. 

(2-^  S.  vL  22.) 

The  first  volume  appeared  about  the  beginning 
ofl516;  the  second  quickly  followed  it.  There 
was  a  third  volume  which  is  hardly  mentioned, 
and  seems  to  be  a  stupid  catchpenny,  with  which 
the  authors  of  the  first  and  second  probably  bad 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  given  in  the  Frankfort  edi- 
tion of  1 757,  now  before  me,  of  which  it  fills  only 
thirty-two  pages.  As  if  to  introduce  a  novelty,  it 
makes  the  Anti-Reuchlinist  schoolmasters  conju- 
gate their  verbs  wrongly,  and  show  themselves 
unable  to  detect  the  breach  of  rule  in  an  illogical 
consequence  ;  things  with  which  their  genuine  op- 
ponents certainly  did  not  charge  them. 

Very  shortly  after  the  second  volume  of  the 
£Ip.  Obs,  Vir,  appeared  the  answer  of  Ortuinus 
Gratius  himself,  under  the  title  of  Lamentation es 
Obscurorum  Virorum,  Hamilton  says  that  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  this  silly  rejoinder  really 
were  the  work  of  Ortuinus,  but  that  he  could 
establish  the  afl^rmative,  by  citations  from  Hutten 
and  Erasmus  hitherto  overlooked.  This,  he  adds, 
is  not  worth  while :  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  give  at  least  the  references.  For 
these  Lamentations  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  yne  might  easily  be  taken  for  more 
wicked  wit  of  the  Reuchlinists,  if  it  had  stood 
alone. 

What  I  call  the  first  part  consists  of  satirical 
letters,  in  which  Reuchlinists  are  shown  up  as 
wincing  under  the  condemnation  which  the  Pope 
had  bestowed  upon  the  satire.  But  these  Reuch- 
linists are  made  to  be  the  very  Anti-Reuchli- 
nists  who  had  been  the  objects  of  the  satire.  To 
take  a  more  familiar  case.  Tom  Moore  published 
a  feigned  letter  of  the  Prince  Regent,  beginning, 
"  We  missed  you  last  night  at  the  hoary  old  sin- 
ner's.'* Suppose  that  a  rule  had  been  made  ab- 
solute against  the  writer  for  a  libel,  and  that  a 
wag,  wishing  to  mortify  Tom  Moore,  had  written 
a  letter  full  of  ludicrous  terror^but  purporting  to 
proceed,  not  from  Tom  Moore  nor  from  one  of  his 
set,  but  from  the  Regent  himself:  this  would  be 
a  perfect  parallel  to  the  retort  made  by  Ortuinus. 
For  example,  Bernhard  Plumilegius  is  one  of  the 
dog-latin  anti-classics  of  the  Epiatolcc,  who  writes 
"  Et  ego  dixi,  tumet  es  asinus  in  cute  tua,  ego 
vidi  bene  plures  Poetas  quam  tu."  But  this  same 
Plumilegius,  in  the  Lamentdtiones,  is  a  decent 
Latiuist,  half  dcnd  with  fear  of  the  Pope's  decla- 
ration against  the  satire  upon  himself:  '^  Nam 
ego  (ut  ingenue  tibl  fatearl  ita  sum  animo  con- 
sternatufl,  ut  me  fortasse  vivum  posthac  visurus 
sis  nunquam."     If  this  had  been  all,  we  might 


easily  have  supposed  that  Hutten  and  his  col- 
leagues finished  the  fun  by  forging  an  answer 
from  Ortuinus,  and  making  him  exhibit  this  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  But  the  second  part  seems  to 
render  such  a  supposition  out  of  the  question.  It 
contains  the  Pope  s  censure,  the  letter  of  disap- 
probation of  Erasmus,  and  a  modest  and  dignified 
letter  from  Ortuinus  himself,  taking  the  satirists 
to  task  for  obscenity,  impiety,  and  slander.  But 
this  letter  preserves  the  confusion  of  ideas  above 
noticed.  For  example,  the  allegorical  explana- 
tions of  Ovid,  some  of  which  I  have  quoted,  and 
which  are  satirically  fastened  upon  the  Anti- 
Reuchlinists  by  Hutten,  are  set  down  as  Reuch- 
linist  opinions.  If  the  associates  of  Ortuinus  had 
been  anything  like  himself,  the  letter  would  have 
been  very  effective.  But,  coming  from  a  scholar 
who  had  voluntarily  joined  associates  who  did  not 
know  they  were  satirised  when  the  Epistoltp 
were  attributed  to  them,  it  has  little  more  effect 
now  than  then.  It  is  the  case  of  the  solitary 
cTane  netted  among  the  geese. 

The  confusion  of  sides  made  by  Ortuinus  sug- 
gests a  remark.  All  persons  who  are  used  to 
mediaeval  fun  must  have  noticed  the  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  in  good  stories  and  jokes,  of 
explanatory  allusions,  of  amplifications  of  point, 
and  other  contrivances  for  keeping  the  weaker 
brethren  from  stumbling.  Any  one  who  has  read 
Oammer  Ourtoiis  Needle  must  have  been  amused 
with  the  side-note  on  the  woman's  search  for  the 
bacon,  "  which  Diccon  had  stolen,  as  hath  been 
before  rehearsed."  To  this  may  be  added  the 
very  small  amount  of  matter  which  went  to  a  joke. 
Here  is  the  whole  of  a  good  thing  recorded  of 
Cardinal  Du  Perron,  and  entered  under  Canne^ 
which  would  now  be  spelt  cane^  in  the  alphabet- 
icul  digest  which  is  cited  as  the  Perroniana, 

"  Canne.  Un  jour  voyant  aBagnolet  des  Cannes  qui  se 
battoient  dans  le  vivier,  il  dit,  c'est  la  bataille  de  Cannes." 

That  such  a  man  as  Ortuinus  could  so  entangle 
the  pattern  of  a  satire,  must  greatly  enforce  the 
suspicion  that  these  explanations  and  amplifica- 
tions were  really  needed,  and  that  our  ancestors 
took  more  time  than  we  do  to  see  a  joke,  and 
managed  to  see  very  little  ones.  If  boys  of 
eighteen  now  read  the  Principia  of  Newton,  which 
not  a  dozen  men  in  Europe  could  read  at  its  first 
appearance,  it  is  not  beyond  credibility  that  as 
much  improvement  may  have  taken  place  on 
easier  ground. 

The  EpistolcB  attack  the  parentage  of  Ortuinus, 
and  hint  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest.  It  does 
not  say  much  for  the  clergy  that  this  imputation 
was  a  common  resource  of  the  orthodox :  Eras- 
mus, as  is  well-known,  had  to  bear  the  same  re- 
proach. Hamilton  observes  that  Ortuinus,  in 
disproving  his  sacerdotal  filiation,  which  he  does 
more  than  once,  always  preserves  a  suspicious 
silence   touching  his  mother.     The  silence,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  so  very  complete.  In  the  letter  of 
Ortuinus  above  alluded  to,  and  in  a  sufficient  ac- 
count of  his  family,  he  states  that  his  father  was 
still  living,  but  that  his  mother  died  while  he  was 
very  young  (in  tenera  primum  <Btate)  and  on  the 
right  side  of  ill  fame :  matre  men  Oertnide  citra 
iTihonestatem  defuncta.  The  phrase  is  one  of  sin- 
gular brevity  and  limitation,  and  seems  to  admit 
something  :  it  is  to  me  the  single  point  from  which 
a  suspicion  might  arise  that  this  epistle  was  a  for- 
gery of  the  enemy. 

The  EpistoUe  gradually  declined  in  notoriety. 
I  think  Bayle  had  never  read  these  celebrated 
letters.  Of  Hutten  he  appears  to  have  thought 
little,  and  only  just  knows  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  authors.  He  says  more  of  these 
epistles  in  connexion  with  Hochstrat  the  inqui- 
sitor, and  the  proof  that  he  did  not  die  of  them, 
than  in  connexion  with  Hutten  or  Reuchlin.  But 
the  negative  proof  is  the  strongest :  Bayle  does 
not  quote  them.  They  were  satirical,  directed 
against  bigotry  and  stupidity,  and  very  indecent : 
what  would  Bayle  have  wanted  more  ?  The  letter 
of  Federhusius,  alluded  to  in  the  previous  paper, 
would  have  furnished  one  at  least  of  his  charac- 
teristic notes :  and  any  one  who,  having  read  this 
letter,  and  knowing  that  Bayle  does  not  quote  it, 
imagines  Bayle  to  have  read  it,  does  a  cruel  in- 
justice to  his  memory. 

There  are  in  our  country  two  extremes  of 
opinion  about  the  Epist.  Obs.  Vir.  On  the  one 
hand,  Hallam  accounts  for  their  reception  rather 
by  their  suitableness  to  the  time  than  by  their 
merit :  and  gives  them,  in  reference  to  the  Re- 
formation, about  as  much  effect  as  the  Mariage  de 
Figaro  had  on  the  French  Revolution.  But  he 
forgets,  what  never  ought  to  have  been  forgotten 
in  connexion  with  these  letters,  that  the  victims 
were  taken  in  by  them,  and  imagined  the  felon's 
garb  in  which  they  were  exhibited  to  be  a  robe  of 
honour.  The  Puritans  never  took  Butler  for  a 
Puritan,  nor  did  the  admirers  of  chivalry  ever 
imagine  that  Don  Quixote  was  written  by  one  of 
themselves.  The  wit  which  made  Erasmus  laugh 
till  he  burst  an  abscess  in  the  face,  and  saved 
himself  an  operation,  will  still  be  found  poignant 
and  refreshing.  The  indirect  effect  upon  the 
Reformation  is  as  well-established  as  such  a  thing 
can  be :  for  Luther  admitted  that  he  could  have 
done  nothing  without  the  victory  gained  by 
Reuchlin,  and  it  is  not  contested  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  victory  was  the  appearance  of 
the  EpistolcB. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hamilton  calls  the  Epistolm 
"  the  national  satire  of  Germany,*'  and  Hutten, 
the  ''  great  national  patriot  **  of  the  Germans, 
reproaches  the  nation  with  not  having  published 
a  proper  edition  of  it.;  says  that  it  '*gave  the 
victory  to  Reuchlin  over  the  Begging  Friars,  and 
to  Luther  over  the  Court  of  Rome.      He  makes 


a  hero  of  Hutten  ;  hints  that  he  could,  if  occa- 
sion served,  clear  his  character  of  the  many  scan- 
dals which  encrust  it,  and  of  the  unfavourable 
account  given  by  Erasmus.  All  this  amounts  to 
more,  probably,  than  can  be  justified  by  such 
evidence  as  indifferent  persons  require.  Hutten 
was  a  man  of  some  learning,  more  satire,  and  not 
particular  to  a  shade  in  matters  of  behaviour.  He 
was  of  desperate  courage,  both  physical  and 
moral.  Though  small  and  weakly,  he  put  five 
robbers  to  flight  with  his  own  good  sword  :  with- 
out any  power  of  commanding  respect,  he  routed 
thousands  of  monks  with  his  own  wicked  wit. 

A.  De  Mobgan. 


THE    BBV.   WILLIAM    CBOWE,    AUTHOR   OF    "lE-VES- 

DON    HILL." 

The  impression  conveyed  in  "  N.  &  Q."  (2°'* 
S.  V.  308.)  that  there  is  no  edition  of  the  col- 
lected poetical  works  of  the  Rev.  William  Crowe  is 
erroneous.  Sincfe  the  original  publication  at 
Oxford  in  1788  of  his  Lewesdon  Hill,  there  have 
been  three,  if  not  four,  editions  of  his  poetry,  the 
latest  of  which  appeared  in  1827;  some  two  years 
before  his  death.  Lewesdon  Hill  has  been  warmly 
commended  by  Wordsworth,  who  was  usually 
penurious  enough  in  dispensing  his  praise  to  his 
contemporaries,  and  has  been  eulogised  in  no 
measured  terms  by  Moore,  Bowles,  and  Crabbe  *, 
all  of  whom  were  personally  acquainted  with  the 
author,  and  did  not  allow  his  eccentricities,  some- 
times sufficiently  startling,  to  interfere  with  their 
appreciation  of  his  genius. 

William  Crowe,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Win- 
chester, was  born  in  that  city  about  1752  (the  pre- 
cise date  of  his  birth  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain),  and  having  exhibited  from  childhood 
a  remarkable  taste  for  music,  along  with  a  happy 
power  of  giving  expression  to  it  by  his  voice,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  several 
members  of  the  Chapter  of  William  of  Wykeham's 
famous  institution,  and  was  employed,  through 
their  instrumentality,  occasionally  as  one  of  the 
choristers  of  the  College  Chapel.  Li  accordance 
with  a  practice,  long  since  discontinued,  of  select- 
ing one  or  more  boys  from  this  body  for  admission 
to  the  foundation  flf  the  school,  young  Crowe  was 
elected  a  "  poor  scholar ; "  and  such  was  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  progress  in  the  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing which  are  taught  in  that  establishment,  that  at 
the  earliest  period  at  which  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  become  eligible,  he  was  transferred  to  New 
College,  Oxford ;  agreeably  with  the  privilege  en- 
joyed by  Winchester  boys  of  mark  when  their 
term  of  probation  in  the  school  has  been  com- 

*  Bowles  calls  Letoe$don  Hill  the  most  sablime  loco- 
descriptive  poem  in  the  English  language,  and  Moore 
considered  it  the  best  piece  of  blank  verse  since  the  days 
of  Milton. 
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pleted.  So  indefatigable  was  the  joung  poet  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  that  he  soon  attained 
the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law,  and  in  1773 
was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college.  We  hear  much 
in  these  days  of  Civil  Service  Commissions,  and 
Competitive  Examinations,  of  the  difficulties  which 
used  to  present  themselves  to  the  advancement  of 
men  of  genius  in  former  times ;  but  I  very  much 
doubt  if  the  present  much-vaunted  system  will  not 
introduce  more  mediocrity  of  intellect  into  high 
places  than  ever  found  its  way  to  tbem  under  the 
old  arrangement.  The  number  of  the  alumni  of 
Winchester  School  from  the  date  of  its  foundation 
in  1387  to  the  present  day,  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  by  the  unaided  force  of  their  own 
talents  and  perseverance,  forbids  the  notion 
that  our  ancestors  were  as  destitute  of  oppor- 
tunities of  self-advancement  as  modern  theorists 
would  have  us  believe.  That  the  times  were  less 
favourable  to  that  glib  mediocrity,  that  parrot- 
like  exhibition  of  artificially-acquired  knowledge 
with  which  the  modern  aspirant  is  crammed  for  a 
particular  object,  can  hardly  be  disputed.  In  the 
instance  in  question,  the  poor  carpenter^s  son  be- 
came the  Professor  of  Poetry,  and  afterwards  the 
Public  Orator  of  the  University  to  which  the  hand 
of  charity  had  conducted  him ;  having  adorned 
our  literature  by  one  of  the  most  admirable  de- 
scriptive poems  which  has  been  produced  in  our 
time.  After  filling  the  post  of  college  tutor  for 
several  years  with  ability  and  success,  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Crowe  before  the  University  in 
1781  produced  so  strong  an  impression  in  his 
favour  that  he  was  presented  in  the  following  year 
to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Alton  Barnes,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Doctor  Bandinell  in  1784,  Mr.  Crowe 
was  appointed  Public  Orator  of  the  University ; 
and  long  before  his  death,  held  church  preferment 
which  yielded  him  (so  Mr.  Moore  affirms  on  his 
authority),  an  income  of  more  than  1000/.  per 
annum. 

In  1786  Mr.  Crowe  published  his  "  excellent 
loco-descriptive  poem,"  as  Wordsworth  calls  it, 
Lewesdon  Hill,  The  locality  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  title  is  situated  in  the  western  part 
of  Dorsetshire,  and  overlooks  the  whole  coun- 
try between  it  and  the  sea.  To  the  top  of  this 
hill  the  author  describes  himself  as  walking  on 
a  morning  of  the  month  of  May ;  and  the  poeti- 
M.  reader  who  may  happen  to  possess  the  re- 

auisite  amount  of  faith,  is  expected  to  believe 
lat  the  various  scenes  which  it  commands  were 
reviewed  and  described  on  such  a  morning  be- 
fore breakfast.  This  poem  has  been  characterised 
by  competent  judges  as  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  descriptive  blank  verse  which  bas  been  produced 
in  modern  times.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Crowe 
published  the  Creweian  Oration  which  he  had 
delivered  to  the  University  on  the  centenary  of 


the  Revolution.  In  1802  he  edited  tbe  poetry  of 
his  friend  and  schoolfellow  William  Collins ;  but 
the  book,*  shabbily  printed  and  carelessly  edited, 
added  little  to  what  was  already  known  of  Col- 
lins, and  nothing  to  the  fame  of  either  tbe  poet 
or  his  editor.  In  1812  Mr.  Crowe  published,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Caldecott,  annotated  edi- 
tions of  "  Hamlet"  and  "  As  you  Like  it,"  as  a 
specimen  of  a  projected  edition  of  Shakspeare; 
but  was  not  encouraged  by  its  reception  to  carry 
out  his  project.  He  was  in  fact  deficient  in  the 
patient  industry  which  is  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication for  the  efficient  performance  of  such  a 
task.  He  continued  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death  to  deliver  the  Creweian  Oration,  al- 
ternately with  the  Professor  of  Poetry,  at  the 
Commemoration  Festivals ;  and  his  remarkable 
appearance  in  the  rostrum,  and  the  sonorous  enun- 
ciation of  his  carefully  balanced  periods,  invested 
his  performances  with  no  ordinary  interest ;  whilst 
the  eccentricity  of  his  costume,  and  his  utter 
disregard  of  all  conventional  usages,  rendered 
him  an  object  of  curiosity  wherever  he  pcescnted 
himself.  His  habits  of  economy  and  contempt  of 
personal  indulgence  were  such,  that  he  usually 
performed  his  journeys  from  Alton-Barnes  to  Ox- 
ford and  back  again  on  foot.  On  such  occasions, 
during  the  summer  season,  he  would  often  be  en- 
countered pressing  forward  with  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous strides,  with  his  coat  thrown  across  his  stick, 
and  his  hat  in  his  hand,  philosophically  indifferent 
to  the  sensation  which  such  an  exhibition  was  cal- 
culated to  excite.  For  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  however,  he  resided  under  medical  advice  at 
Bath,  where  he  'died,  after  a  short  illness,  on 
February  29,  1829.  His  latest  publication  was  a 
T'reatise  on  English  Versification^  which  may  be 
safely  recommended  as  the  best  work  of  its  kind 
extant.  Moore  tells  us  in  his  Diary  that  Crowe 
married  the  daughter  of  a  fruiterer  at  Oxford,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  college  statutes,  to  hold 
his  fellowship  notwithstanding  ;  but  how  this  was 
managed  I  am  wholly  unable  to  explain.  Should 
modern  reformers  succeed  in  removing  the  mar- 
riage disqualification  for  holding  such  appoint- 
ments, the  chances  of  fellowships  for  celihataires 
will,  I  fear,  be  materially  diminished.      A.  A.  W. 


JUNIUS-IANA. 


Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  :  — 

[Valuable  and  important  as  have  been  the  various  arti- 
cles on  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  The  Aihe- 
ncBum^  none  have  been  more  so  than  one  entitled  "  Philip 
Francis  and  Pope  Ganganelli  in  1772,"  which  appeared 
in  that  journal  on  the  9th  of  January  last ;  and  in  which 
is  published  the  letter  to  Dr.  Campbell  describing  Fran- 
cis's two  hours*  interview  with  Pope  Ganganelli  in  1772 — 
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a  letter  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  memoir  of  Sir 
P.  Francis  published  in  the  MontJUy  Mirror  in  1810. 
Written  in  the  rear  in  which  Junius  ceased  to  write,  it 
was  thought  this  letter  would  afford  a  much  safer  crite- 
rion forjudging  of  Sir  Philip's  style  than  any  of  his  pub- 
lished writings,  the  earliest  of  which  appeared  several 
{rears  after  J  unius  had  ceased  to  write.  In  this  private 
etter  Francis  speaks  of  that  king  whom  Junius  so 
fiercely  denounced,  **  as  a  great  and  good  king  who  does 
honour  to  a  throne ;  '*  and,  as  the  following  extract  shows, 
well  might  Francis  write  gratefully  of  G^rge  the  Third : 

"  The  AtheiuBum  has  evei  held  that  it  was  not  within 
the  range  of  human  weakness  or  tmseness,  for  a  Francis, 
either  father  or  son,  to  have  written  with  scorn,  contempt, 
and  hatred  of  the  king :  yet  that  scorn,  contempt,  and 
hatred  are  marking  characteristics  of  Junius  —  Mackin- 
tosh thought  them  the  marking  characteristics.  The 
King  was  the  very  breath  of  their  life  —  the  bread  they 
ate  came  from  his  bounty.  The  Doctor,  indeed,  was  a 
peivonal  favourite  with  the  King,  and  both  father  and  son 
were  prodigally  favoured  and  rewarded,  though  there  is 
no  mention  of  this  in  the  Memoir.  The  Doctor,  if  we 
mistake  not,  had  more  than  one  Crown  living;  certainly, 
that  c^  Barrow,  in  Suffolk.  In  1762  he  had  a  grant  of  a 
pension  of  600^  a  year  for  thirty-one  years  on  the  Irish 
Fund.  In  1763  his  son  Philip  was  raised  at  once  from  a 
junior  clerk  in  the  Secretaiy  of  State's  office,  to  be  chief 
clerk  of  the  War  Office.  In  17G4  the  Doctor  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  an  appointment 
wiiich  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  soon  after  sold  for 
an  annuity ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  had  an  additional 
grant  of  'iOOL  a  year  from  the  King's  Civil  List!  In 
17/1-2,  Philip  Francis  had  some  difference  with  Lord 
Barrington,  then  Secretar3'  at  War,  and  resigned ;  but  he 
was  in  1773  recommended  by  that  same  Lord  Barrington 
to  a  much  better  place  —  Member  of  the  Council  of  Ben- 
gaL  Barrington  was  not  a  man  whose  recommendation 
to  a  Prime  Minister  would  have  ensured  the  humblest 
appointment;  lie  was  not  a  leader  of  either  of  the  great 
parties  which  then  divided  the  nation ;  but  be  was  the 
direct  nominee  of  the  King,  and  did  lys  bidding ;  one  of 
the  King's  Friends,  as  they  were  called,  which,  by  acting 
in  concert,  carried  to  either  side  a  majority,  and  ensured 
a  triumph.  Lord  North  accepted  Barrington 's  recom- 
mendation, although,  as  Francis  afterwards  acknowledged, 
Lord  North  at  that  time  had  no  *  personal  knowledge'  of 
him  whatever.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  King  '  did  it 
all' — that  Barrington  had  orders  to  recommend  and  Lord 
North  to  accept  the  recommendation ;  and  thus  the  form 
of  the  constitution  was  kept  up.  The  King  —  as  we  now 
know  from  his  letter  to  Lord  North,  June  8, 1773  —  had 
a  high  opinion  of  the  ability  of  Philip  Francis;  —  "I 
don't  know  the  personal  qualifications  of  others,  except  Mr. 
JFraneiSf  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  talents."  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Francis,  while  in  India,  corre- 
sponded privately  with  Lord  North  or  the  King;  certain 
that  his  letters  were  received  by  or  submitted  to  the 
King,  who  expressed  his  *  fullest  approbation '  of  his  con- 
duct; and  it  is  said  in  *The  Memoir*  that,  when  Francis 
returned  to  England,  *  nobody  would  speak  to  him  but  the 
King  and  Edmund  Burke.'  To  us,  therefore,  this  out- 
burst of  feeling  about '  the  great  and  good  prince '  seems 
more  characteristic  of  a  Francis  than  a  Junius." 

But  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  letter  itself —  see  whether 
the  style  resembles  that  of  Junius,  and  even  if  he  should 
flee»  which  we  do  not,  any  points  of  resemblance,  —  then 
pause  before  he  slanders  the  memory  of  Sir  P.  Francis  by 
prononncing  him  to  have  been  Junius.] 

The  ^^  Letters  of  Canana.^ — Can  any  readers  of 
*'  N.  &  Q>'*  throw  light  upon  the  authorship  of  the 


pamphlet  described  in  the  fullovring  extract  from 
Mr.  Hotteii*8  Adversaria :  — 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  readers  of  Adversaria  to 
know  that  a  curious  and  remarkable  Junius  pamphlet  was 
lately  sold  at  a  book  sale  in  London.  The  title  of  the 
tract  is,  Tioeive  Letters  of  Canana ;  or,  the  Impropriety  of 
Petitioning  the  King  to  Vismlve  the  Parliament,  ovo.,  pri- 
vately printed,  1770.  In  the  sale  catalogue  it  was  justly 
described  ta  *of  the  okbatest  rarity,  if  not  uniqub.' 
The  fallowing  description  was  also  added :  —  *  A  most  re- 
markable pamphlet,  unmentioned  by  all  bibliographers. 
It  contains  a  violent  attack  on  Junius,  whom  the  writer 
evidently  knew,  as  in  p.  37.  are  the  following  lines :  — 
**  When  I  consider  this  author  as  a  man  c^rank  and  for- 
tune, as  one  that  has  refused  great  offers,  and  one  who  it 
is  impossible  ever  should  be  known  (and  all  these  things 
I  must  believe,  for  he  has  told  me  them  himself),  I  la- 
ment his  quality,  I  grieve  for  his  indiscretion 

I  never  told  to  whom  these  formidable  papers  were  al- 
ways sent  before  they  were  permitted  to  be  published ;  I 
never  explained  why,  of  all  the  Ministers  in  your  time, 
in  or  past  the  chair,  one  only  never  was  abused  by 
Junius.  For  these  things  might  have  led  to  a  discovery 
I  had  no  wish  to  make," '  &c.  The  appearance  of  the 
pamphlet  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  was  privately 
printed;  and  we  should  imagine  but  very  few  copies 
were  struck  off,  perhaps  not  more  than  half-a-dozen.  On 
the  title  is  a  curious  woodcut  engraving  of  a  coat  of  arms. 

^It  was  suggested  at  the  time  of  the  sale  that  this 
might  give  a  clue  either  to  the  author  or  to  Junius,  Mr. 
Boone  purchased  the  pamphlet  for  21. 

"  A  distinguished  bookseller  arrived  just  as  the  hammer 
decided  its  future  ownership,  and  he  boldly  declared  he 
would  have  given  bl.  rather  than  have  missed  it.  The 
British  Museum  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  repository 
of  this  singular  printed  document."  * 

Anon. 

Junius  Letters  to  Wilkes. — Presuming  that  "N. 
&  Q.*'  is  now  seen  by  many  more  readers  than 
when  the  question  ^'  Where  are  the  original  MSS. 
of  Junius*  Letters  to  Wilkes?*'  was  inserted  in 
the  3rd  volume  of  the  1»*  Series,  p.  241.,  will  you 
permit  me  to  repeat  it  ?  Ma.  Hallam,  as  it  ap- 
pears by  his  letter  to  "  N.  &  Q.  (l'^  S.  iv.  476.), 
returned  them  to  the  late  Peter  Elmsley,  Princi- 
pal of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  some  time  previous  to  the 
death  of  that  gentleman,  which  took  place  in  1824 
or  1825.  Since  that  event  all  traces  of  them  have 
disappeared.  Is  it  known  what  became  of  Mr. 
£lmsley*s  books  and  papers  ?  I  have  heard  that 
they  are  in  Edinburgh.  Can  any  of  your  Edin- 
burgh correspondents  throw  light  upon  the  point? 

M.  J.  L. 

Single' Speech  Hamilton  said  to  be  Junius.  — 
The  following,  taken  from  the  Political  Magazine. 
for  January,  1787  (p.  65.),  points  out  Singl0 
Speech  Hamilton.  The  italics  are  in  the  ori- 
ginal :  — 

"  Anecdote  of  Jvixivs.  —  The  Letters  of  Junius  having 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  it  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  our  readers  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  elegant  author  of  them.  Not  long  before  Junius  ter- 
minated his  literary  career,  the  Duke  of  R — ch — d  was 

C*  It  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  —  Ed. 
«N.&Q."] 
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one  day  lakios  a  moraiog  wulk,  wben  he  accident allf 
met  with  the  RiBlit  Hon.  W— m  G— rr— a  H— m— It— D, 
who  asked  liia  Grace  if  ha  had  that  day  rea^  Junius,  for 
that  ha  was  greater  than  ever.  Mr.  '*^—  then  began  to 
recite  teFBral  parts  of  the  let(«r.  which  led  the  Duke  to 
retain  home  In  order  to  peruse  the  remainder  i  when,  to 
his  ver^  great  earprize,  he  fannd  ihet  no  such  letler  had 
made  its  appearance  in   the  Public  Advertiser  of  that 

of  hia  friends,  and,  on  the  follOKing  day,  the  identical 
latter  appeared;   having  by  accident  or  miatake  been 

omitted  to  be  ineerled.  as  uaa  intended  by  Mr.  H the 

preceding  day.    This  led  to  the  long- wished- for  discovery 

with  aaaembled,  to  determine  on  what  was  neces^ry  to 
be  done.  The  Earl  of  SufFolk,  at  that  time  one  of  his 
Majeety's  principal  Secretaries  of  Stale,  waa  very  violeat 

on  the  oceasioB,  and  recornm ended  committing  Mr.  H 

(|hB  being  a  member  of  parliament,  and  privy  counsellor 

the  sagacious  Lord  Mansfield  as  violently  opposed ;  wisely 
observing,  that  the  Letters  of  Juntas  had  already  suffi- 
ciently rented  ajid  alarmed  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
the  sooner  it  waa  qiuMed  the  better.     In  consequence  of 

Wtia  ealalary  counsel,  a  meaaago  was  sent  to  Mr.  II -, 

to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  Inoien,  and  that  it  was  his 
M— j-y's  pleasure,  he  should  continue  to  hold  for  life, 
apartments  which  he  lias  ever  aince  occupied  ia  the 
palace  of  Hampton  Court." 

B.  Wbbb. 

Sen.  Edward  Marshall,  a  supposed  Aaikor  of 

Jmiut.  —  In  the  new  Tolume  (viii.)  of  Nichols's 

Literary  llluttratiom  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurg, 

66SO ,  in  the  caune  of  the  niemnir  of  ThotnaR 
odd,  senior,  the  bookseller,  mention  is  made  of  ' 
"the  Rtr.  Edward*  Marshall,  of  diarin?  In  Kent, 
one  of  the  supposed  authors  of  Junius'  Letters." 
Cim  ftnj  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  say  where  this  claim 
bu  been  put  forward?  A  Jdniub  Qnaii 


The  very  able  and  interesting  paper  on  CrMhaw 
iuid  Sbellej,  communicated  by  D.  F.  M'UtBTHT 
(3^  9.  V.  449.),  reminds  me  of  some  reeemblsnceB 
and  coincidences  among  the  poets,  of 'ffhicli  be  him- 
self has  so  pleasingly  treated.  As  Mason  writes  to 
Walpole,  "I  do  not  pretend  lo  be  learned  away 
from  my  books,"  and  can  eend  only  a  few  in- 
ttflncea,  supplied  chiefly  by  memory.  'Hiesc  are, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  worthy  of  a 

{lace  in  "N.  &  Q."  And  without  farther  preface, 
begin  with  parallel  passapies  by  Seatimont  and 
Fletcher,  end  Wordsworth.  The  subject  is 
"Books":  — 

'.    .    .     That  place  that  does  contain 
Hy  books,  the  best  companion  is  to  me ; 
A  plorioDB  court  where  hourly  I  converge 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers  [ 
And  Bomelimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 


Oiaring,  was  an  occasional  writer, 
mUacts,  in  the  Aenh'iA  Canffi,  und 
<•  CutiuiDB."    Ob.  May  S,  17S7.] 


Detace  their  ill-placed  statues." 

B.  and  F.,  AVi/cr  Brother,  Act  I. 
"...        Books  ne  know 

e  and  good. 

;,«•«  ■      ■ 

There  find  I  persona)  themes  a  plenteous  store. 
Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am. 
To  which  I  listen  with  a  readv  ear." 

\V.  (Moiton's  edit.,  858.) 
In  Wordsworth  and  in  Spenser  this  line  occurs 
word  for  word :  — 

"  A  weed  of  glorious  feature," 
and  both  Wordsworth  and  Drjden  use  the  tertn 
"fool  of  nature."     I  am  surry,  however,  that  my 
defective  memory  will  not  allow  me  to  supply  the 
references;  and  I  should  be  thankful  to  any  cor- 
respondent who  would  indicate  the  position  of  the 
passage  in  Spenser.     Again,  here  are  three  very 
similar  lines  from  three  very  dissimilar  poets  :  — 
"  He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  t^l  them  most." 
fope. 
"  And  what  I  dictate  is  from  what  I  feel."  — P/tw. 
("  Tour  breast  may  lose  the  calm  it  Ic 


3  learn  my  woes  to  pity  by  it 
Again,  Pope's  lioe  — 

"  To  err  ia  human,  to  forgive  divine,"  — 
has  a  remarkable  affinity  to  one  in  a  brilliant  hut 
not  commendable  prose  writer,  Petroniua  Arbiter, 
who  says  :  "  Nemo  nostrum  non  peccat,  homines 
BumuE  non  dii."  And  I  may  add  that  tlie  maxim 
of  the  last  writer,  "Nequaqunra  recte  faciei  qui 
cito  credit,"  is  traceable  in  the  maxim  of  Halifax  : 
"  Men  are  saved  in  this  world  by  want  of  faith." 
How  close,  too,  are  the  following,  by  Wordsworth 
and  by  Hood  :  — 

"  So  that  a  doubt  almost  within  me  springs 
Of  ProBidenct."  —  W.,  Poicers  of  Imaginalim. 
"  Even  God's  providence  seeming  estranged." 

H„  Bridge  of  SijAf. 
Milton  has  somewhere  the  words,  "  tormented 
all  the  air,"  but  I  have  seen  them  cited  from  an- 
other poet.     The  citation  maj'  ba  wrong,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  editor  of  a  British  son  of  song  who 
ascribed  to  Warlon  the  passage  from  Milton :  — 
"  And  over  them  triumphant  Death,  bis  dart 
Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike." 
How  familiar  to  us  is  the  line  — 

"  Even  in  our  oahes  live  their  wonted  dres ; " 
but  Chaucer  said  something  very  like  it  in  the 
Reeve's  Prologue,  long  before :  — 

"  Yet  in  oor  aijahen  olde  is  fyr  i-reke." 
In  Chaucer,  too,  occurs  the  line  — 

"  Blake  or  white  I  take  ne  kepe." 

The  Irish  poet  who  wrote  the  famous  "  Croo- 
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skeen  Lawn,**  has  the  same  sentiment  when  dis- 
cussing fair  maids  or  brown,  and  expresses  equal 
admiration  for  "  colleen  dhuv  no  bawn.**  Equally 
close  are  Pope*s  — 

"  At  ev'ry  word  a  reputation  dies,'* 

Churchill's  Apology  — 

"  And  reputation  bleeds  in  ev'iy  word," 

and  Sheridan^s  prose  remark  of  Sir  Peter  Tea- 
zle— 

**  A  character  dead  at  every  word." 

Here  I  pause  :  not  for  lack  of  other  examples, 
but  that  the  perfume  of  the  bean  blossoms  which, 
for  the  moment,  have  entire  possession  of  old 
Bichboroush  Castle,  invites  me  to  a  spot  where 
poets  may  have  an  antepast  of  Araby  the  Blest, 
and  prosaic  gluttons  dream  of  bacon.     J.  Doban. 


THE   SEVEN   CHAMPIONS   AND   SHAK8PEARE. 

We  might  suppose  that  no  portions  of  Shaks- 
peare*s  reading,  no  source  whence  he  might  have 
derived  ideas  or  images,  could  have  escaped  Ms. 
CoLLiBB,  Mb.  Dtce,  and  so  many  others,  who 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  live  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small 
surprise  that,  when  lately  reading  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom  with  a  view  to  Spenser, 
I  discovered  that  it  had  evidently  been  a  favourite 
with  Shakspeare ;  so  much  so,  as  that  he  had 
actually  borrowed  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
imagery  from  it.  I  adduce  the  following  in- 
stances :  — 

**  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  knowest,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course'  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  music  unth  the  enameled  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge. 
He  overtcJieth  in  his  pilgrimage. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II.  Sc.  7. 

**  As  they  passed  along  by  a  river's  side,  which  gently 
running  made  sweet  music  with  the  enameled  stones,  and 
seemed  to  give  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  he  overtook  in  his 
watery  pilgrimage" — Seven  Champions,  Part  III.  ch.  xii 

"  Beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  DecUh^s  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 

Ilomeo  and  Juliet,  Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

**  Where  they  found,  in  Duke  UrsinI,  Death* s  pale  flag 
advanced  in  his  cheeks" — Seven  Champions,  Part  III.  ch. 
xi. 
"  As  zephyrs  blowing  beneath  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head." 

Cymbdine,  Act.  IV.  Sc.  2. 

"  It  seemed  indeed  that  the  leaves  wagged,  as  3'ou  may 
behold  when  Zephyrus  with  a  gentle  bfeath  plays  with 
them.*' — Seven  Champions,  Part  III.  ch.  xvi. 

Cymbeline  is  one  of  the  latest  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  and  this  shows  how  the  language  of  the 
Seven  Champions  had  impressed  itself  on  his 
mind.    I  am  hence  induced  to  think  that  in 


"  Fly  with  false  aim ;  move  the  still-peering  air, 
That  sings  with  piercing," 

AWs  WeU,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

the  poet*s  word  for  '•  %\\\\'peering,**  which  is  un- 
doubtedly wrong,  was  "  ^uW-fleeting ;  **  for  in  the 
Seven  Champions  (Part  III.  ch.  xiii.)  we  meet, 
"Whose  featnered  arrows  outrun  the  piercing  eye, 
and  cut  a  passage  through  the  fleeting  air,*'  I  do 
not  like  "  still  piecing,**  which  is  the  reading  most 
approved,  though  1  know  that  piecing  signifies 
joining  as  well  as  eking,  adding ;  but  there  is  an 
unpleasant  jingle  between  it  and  piercing,  even 
suppAing  the  latter  pronounced  percing.  I  once 
thought  that  "  still-peering  **  might  be  right, 
taking  still  in  the  sense  of  tranquil;  but  I  can 
find  no  authority.  When  in  composition,  it  al- 
ways denotes  continuance. 

I  may  have  been  anticipated  in  these  dis- 
coveries, but  having  examined  the  Boswell-Ma- 
lone  editions,  and  those  of  Collier  (1st),  Knight, 
Singer,  and  Dyce,  I  have  found  no  traces  of 
them.  *  Thomas  EEiGUTLEr. 


KINQ   ALFBED8   JEWEL. 

Upon  a  recent  visit  to  Oxford,  the  place  of  my 
nativity,  I  paid  my  accustomed  devoir  to  the 
many  interesting  antiquities  which  pertain  to  the 
University,  and  amongst  those  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  In  this  receptacle  of  curiosities,  there 
is  not  one  more  rare  than  King  Alfred's  jewel ; 
some  particulars  in  relation  to  which  may  not  in- 
appropriately be  recorded  in  the  pages  of  "  N.  & 
Q."  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  its  readers  can 
furnish  me  with  more  information  in  relation  to 
this  precious  jewel  than  is  contained  in  Brayley's 
Graphic  Illustrator,  which,  I  think,  establbhes  its 
authenticity  beyond  dispute. 

This  very  curious  and  beautiful  specimen  of 
Anglo-Saxon  art  was  found  in  the  isle  of  Athel- 
ney  in  Somersetshire  about  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  of  pure  gold  enamelled, 
and  on  one  side  partly  faced  by  crystal ;  the 
weight  is  somewhat  more  than  an  ounce,  and  its 
length  about  two  inches  and  a  half. 

We  learn  from  Asser  (his  friend  and  biogra- 
pher) that  when  King  Alfred  had  by  his  victories 
secured  the  blessings  of  peace,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
tend among  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts ;  for 
which  purpose  he  collected  "  from  many  nations  an 
almost  innumerable  multitude  of  artificers,  many 
of  them  the  most  expert  in  their  respective 
trades."  Among  the  workmen  were  "  not  a  few  '* 
who  wrought  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  who,  acting 
under  the  immediate  instructions  of  Alfred  "  in- 
comparably executed"  (so  says  Asser)  "many 
things  with  those  metals."  In  accordance  with 
the  inscription  on  the  jewel  itself,  therefore,  which 
records  the  name  of  Alfred  in  those  peculiar  cha- 
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racters  designated  as  the  Gallic- Saxon  by  Dr. 
Hickes,  we  can  hardlj  err  in  referring  this  unique 
production  to  the  time  of  that  illustrious  monarch. 

The  jewel  is  of  an  oval  form;  but  at  the  lower 
end  is  a  projecting  head  of  some  Bea  or  scaly  mon- 
ster, from  whose  jaws  issues  a  small  tube,  within 
which  is  fixed  a  minute  pin  of  gold ;  intended 
probably  to  connect  this  ornament  with  a  band 
or  collar  when  worn  pendant  from  the  neck. 
The  edge  has  a  purfled  border  of  a  rich  net  or 
filagree  work,  within  which,  "on  a  plane  rising 
obliquely  "  (as  described  by  Dr.  Musgrave  in  the 
Philosophical  TrarusactionSf  vol.  xx.,  No.  247.), 
"  is  the  inscription,  which  in  Saxon  letters  reads 
thus — '  ^Irpeb  mec  Heic  I>e|>ycpan,' "  i.e.  Alfred 
commanded  me  to  be  made.  At  the  inner  side  of 
the  inscription  is  a  narrow  border  of  gold,  edged 
with  leaves  or  escallops,  which  fasten  down  a  thin 
plate  of  crystal.  This  covers  a  kind  of  outline 
representation  of  a  half-length  male  figure,  with  a 
grave  countenance,  wrought  upon  the  area  within. 
His  head  is  somewhat  inclined  to  the  right,  and  in 
each  hand  is  a  sceptre,  or  rather  lily,  the  flowers 
of  which  rise  above  the  shoulders,  but  are  con- 
joined at  the  bottom. 

On  the  reverse,  upon  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  re- 
tained in  its  place  by  the  purned  border,  on  a 
matted  ground,  is  a  larger  lily  artificially  set  and 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  space. 
The  stalk  and  the  leaves  rise  from  a  bulbous  root, 
and  the  upper  part  expands  into  three  flowers, 
not  ungracefully  disposed. 

There  has  been  much  contrariety  of  opinion 
among  antiquaries  as  to  whom  the  fiigure  was  in- 
tended to  represent,  and  it  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Saviour,  to  Pope  Martin,  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and 
to  the  great  Alfred  himself.  Wotton,  in  his  Short 
View  of  Kicked  a  Thesaurus^  p.  16.,  remarks, 
"  As  to  the  man  in  it,  that  profound  gravity  in 
his  countenance,  and  the  two  sceptres,  emblems 
of  the  power  which  the  Father  gave  to  Chbist, 
both  in  heaven  and  earth,  make  me  believe  that 
the  picture  is  Jesus,  whom  Alfred,  perhaps  while 
he  staid  at  Rome,  would  out  of  piety  have  drawn 
from  some  famous  artist.** 

May  not  Alfred  have  lost  this  precious  jewel 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  isle  of  Athelney,  in 
which  it  was  found  ?  Eightt-Thbee. 

Worcester. 


Mivutx  fiatti* 

Allan  Ramsay. — We  learn  from  Wodrow's  Ano' 
lecta,  a  most  amusing  collection  of  gossip,  little 
known  in  the  South,  that  Allan  Ramsay  had  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  righteous  by  his  taste  for  light  lite- 
rature. In  1733  there  was  "printed  and  sold  by 
Allan  Ramsay,"  Edinburgh,  12mo.,  The  Devil  of 
a  Duke,  or  TrapolirCs  Vagaries^  <i  (Farcical  Bal' 
lad)  Opera^  as  acted  at  the  Theatres  of  London  and 


Edinburgh.  The  same  year  Drury  had  success- 
fully produced  a  musical  afterpiece  of  the  same 
name :  copies  of  both  are  before  me,  and  upon 
looking  into  the  two,  I  find  the  former  to  be  an 
enlargement  of  the  latter ;  the  first  scene,  with 
the  songs,  bein^  entirely  new,  the  English  version 
commencing  with  what  is  the  second  scene  in  the 
Scotch  one.  ^There  are  various  additions  and 
songs  in  the  Scotch  opera.  The  dramatis  persomB 
are  the  same,  with  a  single  alteration,  "the  Puritan" 
being,  probably  to  please  the  Scotch  palate,  con- 
verted into  a  "  Quaker."  All  the  songs  occurring 
for  the  first  time  in  Ramsay*s  edition  are  to  Scotch 
tunes,  the  other  ones  being  at  the  same  time  re- 
tained and  sung  to  English  tunes,  excepting  one 
to  Daintie  Davie,  which  occurs  in  both  versions. 
The  airs  in  scene  1.  are  "  What  should  a  Lassie 
do  with  an  Old  Man,"  "Willy  was  a  Wanton 
Wag,"  "  The  Lads  of  Dunse,"  "  Almansor,"  "  O'er 
Boggy,"  and  "Colin's  Complfunt."  May  these 
additions  not  be  by  him,  seeing  he  was  both  prin- 
ter and  publisher,  though  he  did  not  choose  to 
put  his  name  to  them  ?  J.  M. 

Acrostics  on  Queen  Victoria.  —  Acrostics,  Greek 
and  English,  on  the  name  of  the  Queen  Victoria, 
on  occasion  of  her  inaugurating  the  People's  Park, 
Birmingham :  — 

"  B  tbrop  (Tov  TOP  irayicAeirby 
*I  (rropovo'ip  ol  <ro^i<rraL 
K  cu  yoft  K&ayjov  top  il  oAov 
T  b  Kpdr<K  <rov  ait^ifiaiyei, 
'Q  p<ua  3*  iwi^MVtia, 
*P  qSuos  irdAip  ei<reA9e 
*I  Aopd  3*  avoPaivcv<ra, 
*▲  ToXaCmtpvs  iitCirjji  av.** 

[The  wise  shall  write  the  history  of  thy  all-glorious 
life,  for  thy  power  protects  the  entire  world.  Thy  coming 
is  propitious.  Enter  safely  the  town ;  and  joyfully  de- 
parting, mayest  thou  remain  fi%e  from  care.] 

"  y  ictoria  comes  not  as  the  tepid  Queen, 
I  ntent  to  honor  potent  Leicester's  scene. 
C  oming  to  Birmingham,  her  great  design, — 
T  o  test  the  philosophic  truth  divine 

0  f  man's  characteristic,  as  tool  maker ;  * 

B  oam  where  you  will,  you  need  not  elsewhere  take  her. 

1  f  Queenly  Bess  was  good  —  ev*n  to  the  letter 
A  dmitting  it,  —  Victoria  still  is  better." 

Ink  Recipes.  — 

**  The  Ink  of  the  Ancients.  —  Mr.  Joseph  Ellis,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  remarks  that  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Hatchett,  F.K.S.,  explained  to  him  that  hy  mak- 
ing a  solution  of  shellac  with  borax,  in  water,  and  adding 
a  suitable  proportion  of  pure  lamp-black,  an  ink  is  pro- 
ducible which  is  indestructible  by  time,  or  by  chemical 
agents,  and  which,  on  drying,  will  present  a  polished 
surface,  as  with  the  ink  found  on  the  Egyptian  papyri. 
Mr.  Ellis  says  he  has  made  such  ink,  and  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Hatchett's  formula,  if  not  its  identity  with 
thai  of  ancient  Egypt." 

Coaihupe*s  Writing  Fluid. — To  eighteen  ounces 
of  water,  add  one  ounce  of  powdered  borax,  and 

*  "  'O  Si  avOponroi  onKa  ixt»v  ^v«Mii  ^poi^<rei  ical  apvr^r-^ 
Arist.  P<a.  i.  %. 
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two  ounces  of  bruised  shellac,  and  boil  them  in  a 
covered  vessel,  stirring  them  occasionally  till  dis- 
solved. Filter  when  cold  through  coarse  6ltering 
paper ;  add  one  ounce  of  mucilage  ;  boil  for  a  few 
minutes,  adding  sufficient  powdered  indigo  or 
lamp-black  to  colour  it.  Leave  the  mixture  for 
two  or  three  hours  to  allow  the  coarser  particles  to 
subside.  Four  it  from  the  dreg8,»and  bottle  for 
use. 

Carbon  Ink.  —  Dissolve  reed  Indian  ink  in 
common  black  ink ;  or  add  a  small  quantity  of 
lamp-black,  previously  heated  to  redness,  gfound 
perfectly  smooth,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  ink 
made  very  hot.  J.  B.  Neil. 

Matthew  Tindal,  D,C.L, — As  my  ancestor  Dr. 

Matthew  Tindal  has  been  frequently  mentioned 

in  »'  N.  &  Q."  in  the  article  entitled  **  Stray  Notes 

on  Edmund  Curll,"  by  S.  N.  M.,  I  send  you  the 

following  information  relating  to  himself  and  his 

family ;  it  is  extracted  from  a  pedigree  recently 

comj)iled  for  me  from  legal  evidence  by  Mr.  G. 

W.  Collen  of  the  Heralds*  College :— Matthew 

Tindal,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  AH  Souls*  Coll.,  Oxford. 

was  baptized  at  Beerferris,  co.  Devon,  May  12, 

1657.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 

Tindal,   B.D.,  Rector  of  the   same   parish,  and 

Anne   his   wife,   daughter   of  Matthew   Hals   of 

Efford,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.,  by  Sabina, 

daughter  of  Thomas  Clifibrd  of  Ugbrook  in  the 

parish  of  Chudleigh,  co.  Devon,  Esq.,  and  aunt  of 

Thomas  Lord  Cliflford  of  Chudleigb,  Lord  High 

Treasurer  of  England.     He  had  one  brother,  the 

Rev.  John  Tindal,  rector  of  St.  lyes,  Cornwall, 

aiid  vicar  of  Cornwood,  co.  Devon,  who  married 

Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Nicolas  Prideaux  of 

St.  Thomas,  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  Esq.,  and 

Member   of  Council.      No  sister   is    mentioned 

either  in  the  will  of  the  father,  John  Tindal  of 

Beerferris,  or  in  the  pedigree  compiled  by  Mr. 

Collen  ;  consequently  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  who 

'*  Mrs.  Anne  Parre"  can  be  who  is  mentioned  in 

the  "  Stra^r  Notes,**  as  a  sister  of  Matthew  Tindal, 

and  who  is  said  to  have  commenced  a  suit  in 

Doctors'  Commons  to  set  aside  his  will. 

Acton  Thtdal. 
Manor  House,  Aylesbury. 


*^ffibemi<B  Merlinus"  1683. — I  have  a  copy  of 
aeurious  little  volume  of  forty-eight  pages,  24mo., 
and  entitled  Hibemia  Merlinus  for  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  1683,  which  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Monck  Mason's  library  on  thB  29th  pf  March 
last  (No.  16.  in  the  catalogue).  It  was  compiled 
by  John  Bourk,  Philomath ;  was  printed  in  Dub- 
lin in  1683,  by  Benjfcnin  Tooke  and  John  Crooke, 
printers  to  the  king ;  and  contains  "  the  Constitiu- 


tions  of  the  Air,  the  Rising  and  Setting  of  tha 
Sun,  the  Tides,  the  Terms  and  their  Returns,  with 
many  other  Useful  Observations,  fitted  to  the 
Longitude  and  Latitude  of  all  Places  within  this 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  the  Western  Parts  of 
England."  There  is  likewise  **a  Chronology  of 
all  the  Chief  Governours  from  1172  to  1682,  with 
many  other  Remarkable  Observations  and  useful 
Tables,  with  Additions ;  with  High -ways.  Fairs, 
and  Markets." 

Is  there  any  earlier  specimen  of  an  Irish  al* 
manac  ?  Abpba. 

Original  Sin,  —  Who  first  gave  the  inherent 
corruption  of  our  nature  the  terra  of  original  sin  f 

VXm. 

Cathedral  Virge, — 

'*  Acts,  orders,  and  decrees  made,  ordained,  decreed,  and 
enjoyned  by  the  R*.  Rev*.  fPather  in  God,  £dward  L*.  Bp, 
of  Corke  and  Rosse  in  the  ordinary  visitacjiHi  of  the  Deane 
and  Chapter;  and  in  the  visitacon  of  the  Quire  of  the 
Cathedrall  Church  of  6^  ^nbary,  Cor^e,  beganne  tli# 
third  day  of  Novemb^  Ann  Dhi  1688,  and  from  thence 
duely  continued  from  day  to  day  before  the  said  L*.  Bp. 
in  the  Chapter  House  aforesaid,  in  presence  of  Rich^. 
Sampson,  Not.  Pub.  Dep.  Reg." 

**  Item,  the  said  Lord  Bp.  decreed,  ^oyned,  and  or- 
dered as  in  bis  last  visitacOn  that  the  vIrge  be  not  sett 
up  an  end  hereafter  by  the  Deanes  stall,  but  that  it  be 
laid  downe  by  the  cianion  before  the  senior  dignitary  or 
pbendary  then  psent,  according  to  the  Antient  and  usaall 
custome  of  all  Cathedralls  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
And  that  for  better  observation  hereof  the  Irons  nai}ed  to 
the  post  by  the  Deane*8  Stall  for  such  redicplous  setting 
up  the  Virge  be  forthwith  taken  or  strucken  down  b^ord 
they  be  three  years  standing. 

<<  E.  CORKB  AND  BOfleB.** 

Is  this  custom  of  laying  the  virge  on  the  cushion 
before  the  senior  dignitary  or  prebendary's  stall 
still  observed  in  any  of  the  English  cathedral^  f 
In  this  country  I  have  always  remarked  that  the 
virge  was  placed  in  an  erect  position  against  the 
pillar  at  the  left  side  of  the  dean's  stall,  whether 
be  happeped  to  be  present  or  not.  R,  C. 

Cork. 

Bonhams  of  Essex.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  when  General  Pinson  Bonham  died  F 

H.  J.  H. 

Judges,  §fc,,  Gotvns,  Wigs,  ffc. — As  the  con- 
troversial matter  in  "  N.  &  Q."  relating  to  aca- 
demic gowns  may  now  be  considered  to  be  at  an 
end,  can  you  be  induced  to  reprint  the  table  with 
the  corrections  it  has  received  ?  Permit  me  also 
to  ask,  how  are  the  gowns  described  worn  by 
judges,  queen*s  counsel,  barristers,  &c.,  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  ?  Also,  what  are  the 
varieties  of  wigs  ?  Judges  of  Courts  of  Record  in 
England  are  entitled  to  wear  silk  gowns ;  and 
on  this  account  they  are  worn  by  county  court 
judges  and  recorders.  What  wigs  are  they  en- 
titled to  wear  P  Lastly,  what  is  the  legal  preoe- 
dence  of  judges  of  county  courts  since  the  act 
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ibrbidding  them  to  appear  ai 
of  Isw  u  practitioners  T 

TWttaand  ifarlha  Bloanl.  —  Are  an^  portraits 
in  existence  of  these  ladici,  the  friends  of  Pope  7 
andiTso,  have  engrsTed  copies  been  made  of  them? 

PhiUdelpbia. 

TTie  Prommeialioit  of  the  Latin  Langvage.  —  The 
earliest  teachers  of  the  dead  Iflnguages  in  the 
Britivh  colonies  now  forming  the  Middle  States  of 
the  American  Union,  were  natireB  of  Ireland,  in 
which  country  the  Latin  language  was  (and,  I  be- 
Iteve,  still  ia)  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
tbe  continent  of  Europe ;  hence  that  pronuncia- 
tion prevailed  here  univeraallf  until  within  tbe 
last  thirty  years.  Miua,  tTouis,  were  pronounced 
muiak,  miaia/,  and  not  ttuuat/,  naiie,  a»  in  Eng- 
land. The  vowel  i  was  almost  universallj'  soanded 
like  the  English  e,  and  not  like  tbe  English  i,  the 
sound  of  which  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  modern  laognages  of  Europe  which  are 
derived  from  the  Latin.  It  was  understood  here 
that  Latin  was  pronounced  in  Scotland  in  the 
same  nay  as  in  Ireland  and  on  tbe  continent  of 
Europe. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  sort  of  conven- 
tion was  held  in  New  England  of  college  profes- 
sors, which  resolved  that  thereafter  the  English 
sound  of  a  as  in  word/ate,  and  the  English  sound 
of  <E  like  e  in  mere  should  be  adopted  in  tbeir 
teaching,  tiius  following  the  mode  peculiar  to 
England  alone  of  all  the  European  countries. 

This   new    method   of   pronouncing  has  since 
spread  somewhat  beyond  tbe  limits  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  many  professors  of  languages  migrate  to  < 
other  SUtes  of  tbe  Union.     I   believe  that  tbe  | 
continental  pronunciation  is  nu>re  probably  a 
reel  than  that  in  nse  in  England  and  lately  inti 
duced  here;  but  in  settling  tbe  question  it  m 
be  well  to  inquire  bow  Latin  is  pronounced 
Hungary,  where  it  has  always  be«n  a  living  It 
guagB,  serving  as  the  medium  of  intercom munii 
tion   among   the   different   raoei   iuhabiting  that 
country,  and  speaking  distinct  lauiuagea.     Who 
csD  tell  through  the  med'um  of  "N.  &  Q."  bow 
Latin  is  pronounced  in  Hungary  7    What  is  tbe 
pronunciation  of  the  yowel  e  in  Latin  vords  on 
tbe  continent  of  Europe,  and  how  is  it  to  he  dis- 
tinguished from  <B  f  TJmbda. 
Pliilad«lpl)ia. 

Walert  t/nd  Oilberi  ArBU'—J-  shonld  like  to 
obtain  sume  information  in  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing coat  of  arms :  Argent,  on  a  chevron  vert,  two 
fleur-de-lis,  between  three  cinquei-foils  pr,  on  a 
chief  gules,  two  crescents  of  the  tbird ;  by  tbe 
name  Qf  Waters.  Also  in  regard  to  an  "  Hon. 
Henry  Gilbert,  of  Barkeahire,  in  England,"  to 
whom  a  coat  of  arms  was  granted  "in  the  year 


I  1703;"  and  a  "Sir  Stephen  Waters,  Knight,  of 
I  tbe  West  of  England,"  to  whom  arms  were  granted 
.  "  in  the  year  1621."  In  fact,  any  items  of  inform- 
ation relating  to  them  or  their  descendsnts  will 
:  be  most  acceptable  to  Clkmbbt- 

I       Cambridge,  America, 

I  Engraved  Portrait/  of  Tta-ner. — N.  J.  A,  would 
I  be  glad  to  know  what  portraits  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  are  extant,  their  merits  and  price,  as  he 
has  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
more  than  one,  and  that  one  by  no  means  realises 
.  his  ideal  as  gathered  from  Mr.  Rusbin's  mentitHi 

Sir  Philip  Savage,  —  Wanted  any  puliculars 
respecting  tbe  psrentoge  of  Tbe  Right  HunourabLs 
Fbilip  Savage,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequ^  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Fm. 

Heraldic  Query. — -Can  a  family,  entitled  to 
bear  arms,  receive  the  right  to  quarter  tbe  arm* 
of  another  family,  in  which  the  connecting  link  b** 
tweeo  the  two  families  is  not  entitled  to  baar 
arms 7  For  instance,  the  A.  family  bore  arms; 
I  its  sole  heiress  married  into  tbe  B.  family,  whicb 
j  was  not  entitled  to  that  privilege.  The  heiress  of 
'  the  B.s  married  into  tbe  C.  family.  Can  the  de- 
I  scendant  of  tbe  C.s  quarter  tbe  arms  of  bis  afl- 
cestora,  the  Aj  P 

Also,  can  a  person  quarter  the  arms  of  a  family, 
none  of  tbe  blood  of  which  runs  in  his  veins  7  PoF 
!  instance,  suppose  the  brother  of  L.  M.'«  grandr 
'  mother  (father's  mother)  marries  the  heiress  ofn 
family,  that  their  only  issue  was  a  son  (be  qu^r 
tered  bis  mother's  arms),  who,  dying  without  issue, 
bis  eiUde  and  that  of  his  mother,  the  h«rew, 
vent  by  law  and  by  will  to  bis  nearest  beir  (ki§ 
cousin),  L.  M.'8  father.  Is  L.  M.  enUtled  tp 
quarter  tbe  heiress'  arms  with  bis  own? 

NoM  89. 
ito»«  and  Lancet  Ueued  bi/  the  Pope. — Barrlfere, 
in  tbe  introductory  Essay  to  the  Memoiree  du 
Comte  de  Brimmt,  p.  163.,  says  :  — 
•'  Elle  (Borne)  envojoit  k  I'^poque  dont  nons  nims  pc- 
■  inpoBfl  Bne  roit  binUe  aux  prinoessea  qui  ae  marlaient  e( 
,  des  laraet  birtit  poor  le«  enTana  des  Rois." 

How  long  has  this  custom  ceased  7  Who  wsi 
the  last  princess  of  France  who  received  "  la  rote 
'  bhiite"  on  her  marriage 7  Who  was  the  last 
prince  to  whom  the  blessed  lance  was  forwarded  F 

White  Horn  m  Yorkshire. — There  was  for- 
merly a  figure  of  a  borse  (similar  to  that  so  well- 
known  wbite  horse  in  Berkshire)  on  tbe  Hamble- 
don  Hills  on  the  north  part  of  tbe  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  existence 
at  tbe  commencement  ofthe  arescnt  century,  and 
was  to  be  seen  looking  east  from  Ripon.  Can  anv 
ToT^shire  antiquary  mnush  information 
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eubject?  and  what  daj  of  the  year  the  clennBiDK 
of  it,  which  waa  celebrated  as  a  holidav,  took 
place  ?  W.  H. 

Ghoil  Story  of  Colonel  Blomherg.  —  In  a 
little  book,  entitled  The  Umeeit  World  (Burns, 
1 847),    there     occurs    a    ghost-story    regarding 

a   Colonel   B ,  the   father  of  a  dignitary  of 

the  church  then  living.  The  Colonel  oeine  cut 
off  in  an  expedition  amongst  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  hla  spirit  appeared  to  tno  brother  officers 
at  bead-quirtfrs,  and  requested  them,  on  their 
return  to  London,  to  seek  m  a  particular  place  he 
pointed  out  for  a  paper  Important  tu  the  interests 
of  his  infant  son,  and  to  present  this  paper  along 
with  tbe  son  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who  would  be  the 
making  of  fais  fortune.  It  Is  added  that  all  was 
done  as  the  shade  requested,  and  that  joung 
B did  prosper  accordingly. 

I  bttye  heard  this  story  in  society,  and  been  in- 
formed that  the  person  vhose  fortunes  were  ad- 
vanced in  GO  extraordinary  a  way  was  tlie  Rev. 
Frederick  WilliBm  Bloroberg,  who  died  in  March, 
1847,  aged  eighty-five.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Blomberg,  In  the 
Genilenuia's  Magazine,  says  nothing  of  the  ghost- 
story,  but  gives  a  fact  in  conformity  with  It, 
namely,  that  the  doctor  was  a  member  of  a  family 
which  had  long  been  attached  to  the  court,  and 
was  educated  in  Intimate  association  with  the 
children  of  George  III.;  it  also  exhibited  a  series 
of  preferments  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  and 
amply  justifies  the  prediction  of  the  paternal  sprite, 
if  any  such  prediction  was  ever  made. 

Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  give  exact  and 
reliable  Information  regarding  this  alleged  spiri- 
tual visitation,  the  proper  designation  of  Colonel 
Blomberg,  the  dat«  and  circumstances  of  his  death, 
the  names  of  tbe  two  brother  officers,  the  nature 
of  the  paper  deposited  In  London,  &c.   Cakdidus, 


am  disposed  to  think  that  he  was  present  himself, 
and  personated  the  "  olde  mynstrel  of  tbe  Norths' 
Countrie."  He  certainly  composed  the  rerses. 
See  a  description  of  his  dress  in  Percy's  SeUqaeM 

of  Antient  Poetry,  p.  Ixxi. 

Query  2nd.   Was  Mulcaster  present  at  KeniU 


■a  been  fl»rly  ac 


.  ff fnar  tHatxiat  InttQ  Stntfnertf. 

Richard  Mulcatter.  —  In  Wilson's  History  of 
Mere/umt  Taylort'  School,  part  i.  p.  86.,  Is  tbe  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  payment 
for  plajs :  — 

•■  IS  March,  1673—4,  to  Richard  MouDcastar  for  two 
plays  preisnted  befo™  her  on  Candleinas-ilay  and  Shrove 
Taesday  Uat,  20  marks ;  and  farther  for  his  charges,  20 


Query  1st.  What  were  theae  plays  ?  Were  they 
translations  of  the  classic  drama,  and  do  any  of 
them  exist  now  ?  Shakspeare  was  onlj  ten  years 
of  age  at  this  time.  Muloaster  also  assisted  to  ar- 
range tbe  pageants  at  Eenilworth  Castle,  and  I 


worth  on  this 
[Mulcaster  appears  to 

deot  has  sfaowD,  among  (hose  who  assisted  in  the  plays 
performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1572  and  1576.  In 
1676,  when  Elizabeth  was  on  one  of  her  progresatoi  at 
Kenilworth,  Makaster  produced  some  Latin  verses,  wbicli 
were  spoken  before  her,  and  printed  in  Gascoyne's 
Fnncdy  PItaturti  at  Kmilaorth,  and  in  Nichols's  Pro- 
grttttiBf  Qatm  Eliiabrth,  i.  498.  In  16B0,  be  prelised 
some  commendatory  veraes  to  Ocland'a  An^mn  Fralla, 
and  othera,  two  years  afterwards,  to  hla  Siimrttnt"^  He 
likewise  addressed  some  verses  to  Elizabeth  on  her  skill  in 
music  printed  in  Tallie  and  Bird's  Z^iiouitiit  Cantiona, 
&c,  I5;5.  4to.,  and  inserted  by  Ballard  ia  bis  Sfemairi  of 
Queen  EtixiAtlh.  His  separate  woriis  were,  his  Poiilinni, 
BAerriB  liote  primilirc  Circumftaaca  bi  tTOmined  ahich 
arc  neaaaric  for  the  Iraininff  up  of  Cliildten,  alher  for 
Siai  in  thtire  Book,  or  Health  in  Ihar  Bodit.  Lond.  1681, 
1687,  4to.  To  Ibis  a  Second  Part  was  promised,  which 
seema  to  have  been  completed  in  1582,  by  the  poblicatioa 
of  TTu  /irif  Pari  of  iht  EUmtntarie,  ahich  eMrealelh 
clufdy  of  the  right  anting  of  the  Exgliih  Tu7<g.  In 
1601,  he   published  his  t^thecMsmv  FaaSnut,  in  uniia 

riea  contain  notices  of  Mulcaster ;  consult  also  bia  Life  by- 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  Gent'f  Mag.  \xx.  il9.  611.6031  Wil- 
son's Sittory  of  tilt  Merchant  Taylor^  Sehao' 
Life  of  Coteti  Walton's  Btttory  of  Poetry;  i 
JTortSiej.] 

Mojmtery  College,  Wells.  —  This  college  was 
founded  by  Bishop  Ralph  Ergbum  about  a.  d. 
1400  (or  rather  by  his  directions,  by  his  execu- 
tors) for  fourteen  priests,  who,  it  is  presumed, 
had  duties  to  perform  in  the  cathedral.  Any  in- 
formation, from  Dugdale,  or  elsewhere,  as  to  this 
Institution,  will  be  very  acceptable ;  and  (if  it  can 
be  obtained)  a  copy  of  or  estracts  from  the 
bishop's  will,  or  the  foundation  deed,  or  any  other 
document  connected  with  tbe  college  {  wso,  its 
revenues  at  tbe  Dissolution,  and  the  exact  period 
when  it  was  dIssolTed.  IxA. 

Wells.  Somer^ 

[Tanner  (^Xolilia,  edit.  1787)  gives  the  foIlawiDK  ae- 
coant  of  this  College :  — ••  Ralph  Ergbum.  biahop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  who  died  a.  d.  1401,  appointed  1^  bis  wiU  hia 
executors  to  build  in  the  street  then  called  La  Uonnt«ry, 
since  College  Lane,  bonsee  for  the  fourteen  chantrv  priests 
officiating  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wella,  and  a  ball  for  them 
to  eat  in  Common,  which  were  called  Monntrey  or 
Monudroy  College!  valoed  26  Hen.  VIII.  st  120(.  Is.  id. 
per  annum,  in  the  whole,  as  Sancrofl's  MS.  Valor;  at 
832.161.  as  Dr.  Archer;  and  at  llf.  ISa.  8i{.  as  Dagdale 
and  Speed  (which  )ist  Is  said  to  be  tbe  clear  value  in 
Sancrofl'a  MS.)  and  granted,  2  £dw.  Vt,,  to  John  Ayl- 
worth  and  John  Lsfy."  Tanner  then  adds  in  his  notes, 
that  *■  this  society  was  styled  '  Societaa  preabyleroram 
annuellaruiti  Novue  aulte  Wellens.'  (Dr.  Dutton  e  reglst, 
Wella.)  Their  number  probably  incteaaed  before  tbe  Re- 
fbroiatuin;  for  in  A.t>.  1656,  ther 
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had  pengioHB,  and  are  etyled  'Colleginiirii  sir 
in  collegio  sive  Nova  anla  de  la  fttounteroy  { 
tern  Wellenstoi.'  (Liber  MS.  pensionnm  penes  reirnm 
Le  XSTe.)  There  an  bat  SHeen  said  to  have  penaicHU 
in  WiDia'  Abbia,  ii.  200.,  bat  their  pensiona  amounted 
to  6U  St.  per  annnm.  Quart.  Wlialber  this  College  was 
not  dedicated  Co  St.  Anne,  and  had  not  the  induction  of 
the  chantry  prieats;  for  24  JuIt,  1520,  '  Hen.  Harriaon 
institutua  ad  cantariam  S.  EaQsti  in  eccl.  catb.  Wel- 
lenai ;  et  iciiptam  fuit  pro  inductione  principalibiu  col- 
legii  S.  Anna  de  Wella.'  Dr.  Hnttoo'a  Collections  out  of 
the  registers  of  Wells."] 

Priory  of  St.  John,  WelU,  SoToeraet.  ~  I  am 
ani[ouB  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  this 
Priarj,  or  Hospital,  as  it  ia  ofteo  called.  It  was 
founded  about  1206  by  Hugh  de  Welles,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  bis  brother  Joceline 
de  Welles,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastun- 
burj,  which  title  he  was  induced  to  drop  for 
"  Bath  and  Wells."  The  Priory  or  Hospitd  was 
(it  is  Bftld)  founded  for  a  prior  and  ten  brethren, 
and  as  such  it  is  referred  to  by  Godwin  and  other 
authorities.  It  was  dissolved  in  1539.  The  ruins 
are  now  being  removed  for  the  erection  of  public 
schools,  and  before  the  whole  fabric  is  swept 
away,  I  wish  to  preserve  some  memorial  of  the 
establishment.  Will  any  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  & 
Q."  give  such  particulars  as  they  can  from  Dug- 
dale's  Mowuticcm  or  elsewhere  as  to  the  design 
and  objects  of  this  priory ;  the  number  of  the 
Inmates  at  its  dissolution  ;  the  value  of  its  re- 
venues at  tbat  time?  Was  it  altogether  a  religious 
institution,  or  partly  religious  and  partly  eleemosy- 
nary ?  Early  notice  of  this  would  be  taken  as  a 
great  favour.  Iha. 

Wetis,  Somerset 

[The  following  ia  Dugdale'g  account  of  Ibis  prion-,  is 
given  in  the  laat  edition  of  hia  Monaiticm,  vL  664. :  — 
"  Hugh  de  Wells,  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  afterwards 
biabop  of  Lincoln,  waa,  about  the  beginning  of  King  John's 
reign,  the  original  founder  of  thia  bospitaJ,  iu  tbe  aouth 
part  of  tbe  city  of  Wella,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist, 
which  was  so  much  angmenied  by  Josceline,  bishop  of 
fialh,  and  other  benefactors,  that  in  tbe  2Gtb  Henrj'  Vlll. 
the  yearly  revenues  of  tbe  master  and  brethren  [Dr. 
Hutlon  says,  A.  d.  1350,  there  were  ten  priesta  and 
brethren]  amounted  to  ill.  3i.  6id.  according  to  Speed; 
and  40^  Oi.  2]d  according  to  Dugdale.  The  site  and 
most  of  tbe  landa  belonging  to  Ihia  bouse  vera  granted, 
32  Henry  VIII.  to  John  Clerk,  then  bishop  of  Bath  and 
WeUs,  and  hia  successors,  in  consideration  of  the  manor 
and  park  of  Dogmereefield,  4c  However,  the  crown  got 
it  again  afterwards,  and  granted  it,  17  Eliz.,  to  Sir 
Cbriatopher  Hatton.  In  some  of  tbe  Recorda,  as  well  as 
in  the  Valor  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  this  hoosa  ia  called  a 
priory.  In  the  latter  record  also  tbe  laat  master,  John 
Pynnock,  is  called  prior.  The  surrender  of  this  bospilal, 
dated  3d  Feb.,  30th  Hen.  VIJl.,  is  in  tbe  Augmenution 
Office.  Appendant  to  it  is  the  common  seal,  representing 
St.  John_Bap[i»[,  with  tbe  following  legend,    "       " 


aaw  pontificaiui  3,  be  gave  50O  marts  towards  foanding 
in  hospital  here  at  Wells  i  so  that  perhaps  it  migbt  not 


be  fbunded  UU  after  his  death,  which  happened  19  Han. 
III.,  when  Josceline  waa  bishop  of  Bath."  Both  Dngdala 
and  Tanner  give  nninaious  teferencea  to  various  rolls  and 
charters.] 


(2'^ 


8.) 


I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mb.  G.  H.  Kihoslbt 
for  bis  interestiDg  reply  to  my  query ;  and  anj 
unpublished  particulars  he  may  possess  of  the  ele- 
gant and  witty  Carew,  "  Love's  Oracle,"  will,  I  ant 
sure,  be  most  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  "N.  & 
Q,"  Perhaps  the  best  and  longest  account  of  this 
charming  old  song-writer  is  that  by  Eippis  in  his 
Biographia  Sritoiinica ;  but  even  this  sketch,  in- 
teresting as  it  is,  makes  one  desirous  to  know 
more  of  this  perspicuous  and  natural  poet.  Phil- 
lips states  that  Carew  "  was  reckoned  among  the 
cbiefest  of  his  time  for  delicacy  of  wit  and  poetic 
ftncy;"    and   a    contemporary    pronounced    his 

"As  smooth  and  high 
As  glory,  love,  or  wine,  from  wit  can  raise." 
Oldys,  in  his  notes  on  Langbaine,  informs  us, 
that  "  Carew's  Sonnets  were  more  in  request  than 
any  poet's  of  his  time,  that  is,  between  1630  and 
1640.  Many  of  them  were  set  to  music  by  the 
two  famous  composers,  Henry  and  William  Lawes, 
and  other  eminent  masters,  and  anng  at  court  in 
their  Masques,  &c."  Tbe  first  edition  of  Carew's 
Poems,  Songt,  and  Soanetg,  bears  an  imprimatur 
under  date  April  29,  1640,  at  the  commencement 
of  those  troublous  times  when,  as  good  Izaak 
Walton  assures  us,  "it  was  dangerous  for  honest 
men  to  live  in  London."  But  notwithstanding 
the  convulsed  state  of  the  nation,  the  Poena  were 
again  published  in  1642.  In  1651,  a  third  edition 
was  required;  and  a  fourth  in  1670-1.*  Honest 
Tom  Davies,  the  bookseller,  rescued  them  from  en- 
tire neglect,  by  reprinting  them  in  1772.  In  1810, 
Mr.  John  Fry  of  Bristol  printed  a  Selection  from 
Carew's  Poems,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  meagre  ac- 
count of  the  author.  In  the  following  year  he 
proposed  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  commnni- 
cation  to  the  GenSema^ » Magazine  for  Jan.  ISll, 
p.  32. : 


I  am  now  coUectinK  materials  at  my  leiaore  fi 

•Aa   edition   of  Careir'a  V    '         "     " 

hitherto  nnnubliabed.  The 


ed.  The  materials  of 


manuscript  authorities  tendii 
the  deBciency.     It  appears 


•esdon   a  Vandyke,  i 


Oldys's  MS.  notes  lo 
if  Wales  then  bad  in  hia  poa-  ' 
itiinlog  a  portrait  of  Carew. 
on  is  that  painting  at  present. 


*  Dr.  Bliss's  eapj  of  this  edition  sold  tor  11 
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and  are  there  any  other  portraits  of  Carew  in  exist- 
ence ?  " 

Mr.  Fry's  "  Complete  Edition  '*  was  never  pub- 
lished, nor  was  his  query  respecting  the  portrait 
ever  answered  by  Mr.  Urban*s  correspondents. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  portrait,  or  rather  the 
double  portrait  of  Thomas  Killegrew  and  Thomas 
Carew,  may  be  now  seen  in  the  V  andyck  room  at 
Windsor  Castle.  It  appears  that  these  two  court 
gallants  had  a  dispute  in  presence  of  Cecilia  Crofts 
(afterwards  the  wife  of  Thomas  Killegrew)  so  re- 
markable as  to  become  the  gossip  of  the  whole 
court;  and  this  picture  seems  to  have  been 
paint^  (in  1638)  as  a  memorial  of  the  circun^- 
st^nce.     Walpole  informs  us  that 

*^  Killegrew  and  Carey  had  a  remarkable  dispute  before 
Mrs.  CecOia  Crofts,  sister  of  the  Lord  Crofts,  to  which 
Yertoe  supposed  the  picture  alluded,  as  in  a  pUy  called 
The  Wanderer  was  a  song  against  Jealousy,  written  on 
the  same  occasion.*'  —  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  i.  326.,  edit. 
1849. 

W^pole  is  not  quite  correct ;  the  song  is  not  iq 
The  Wanderer^  but  in  Killegrew*s  tragi-comedy, 
Cicilia  and  Clorinda,  Part  IL  Act  V.  Sc.  2.  Im- 
mediately after  the  soog  la  the  following  note  by 
Killegrew :  — 

•*  This  chorus  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  cup- 
bearer to  Charles  I.,  and  sung  in  a  Masque  at  Whitehall, 
aiiDO  1633.  And  I  presume  to  make  use  of  it  here,  be- 
cause in  the  first  design,  'twas  writ  at  my  request  upon  a 
dispate  held  betwixt  Mistress  Cecilia  Crofts  and  myself, 
where  h^  was  present ;  she  being  then  maid  of  honour. 
This  I  have  set  down,  lest  any  man  should  believe  me  so 
foolish  as  to  steal  such  a  poem  from  so  famous  an  author: 
or  so  vain  as  to  pretend  to  the  making  of  it  myself;  and 
those  that  are  not  satisfied  with  this  apology,  and  this 
song  in  this  place,  I  am  always  ready  to  give  them  a 
worse  of  my  own.  —  Written  by  Thomas  Killegrew,  resi- 
dent for  Charles  IL  in  Venice,  August,  1651." 

This  song  is  also  printed  in  Carew's  Poems^ 
Songs^  and  Sonnets^  edit.  1671,  p.  82.,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  reproduced,  if  it  be  only  for  its 
historical  coanezioa  with  the  Vaudyck  painting  at 
Windsor :  — 

"  JKAIiOUSr  :  A  DIAIiOOUB. 

^  Ques,  From  whence  was  first  this  Fury  hurl*d. 
This  Jealousy  into  the  world? 
Came  she  from  hell  ?    Answ.  No,  there  doth  reign 
Eternal  hatred  with  disdain ; 
Bat  she  the  daughter  is  of  Love, 
Sister  of  Beauty.     Quest,  Tlien  above 
She  must  derive  from  the  third  sphere 
Her  heavepl^  offspring.    4y0>  Neither  there 
From  those  immortal  Aapiev  noiiU  she 
Draw  her  cold  frft^ti  pedigree. 

**  Qifest.  If  nor  fron^  heaven  nor  hell,  where  then 
Had  she  her  birth?    An$w.  |n  th' hei^rts  of  n^en : 
Beapty  and  Fear  4fd  her  cre^tep 
Younger  than  Love,  elder  thai^  P#t^ 
•  biater  to  both,  by  Beauty's  sifh 
To  (/OViB,  by  Fear  to  Hate  alli^: 
Despair  her  issue  is,  whose  race 
Of  fruitful  mischief  drowns  the  space 
Of  the  wide  earth,  in  a  #oIn  flood 
Of  wrath,  revenge,  spite,  rage,  and  blood. 


**  Quest.  Oil,  how  can  such  a  spurieus  line 
Proceed  from  parents  so  Divine? 

"  Answ.  As  streams  which  from  their  crystal  ^ring 
Do  sweet  and  clear  their  waters  bring. 
Yet  mingling  with  the  brackish  main. 
Nor  taste  nor  colour  they  retain. 

'*  Quest.  Yet  riven  'twixt  thor  own  banks  flow 
Still  fresh ;  can  Jealousy  do  so? 

**  Answ.  Yes,  whilst  she  keeps  the  stedfast  grooad 
Of  Hope  and  Fear,  her  equal  bound ; 
Hope  sprung  from  favour,  worth,  or  chance. 
Towards  the  fair  object  doth  advance; 
Whilst  Fear,  as  watchful  sentinel. 
Doth  the  invading  foe  repel ; 
And  Jealousy  thus  mixt,  doth  prove 
The  season  and  the  salt  of  Love : 
But  when  Fear  takes  a  larger  scope, 
Stifling  the  child  of  Reason,  Hope 
Then  sitting  on  th*  usurped  throne. 
She  like  a  tyrant  rules  alone. 
As  the  wild  ocean  unconfin'd. 
And  raging  as  the  northern  wind.*' 

Carew,  also,  has  a  poem  entitled  '*  On  the  Mar- 
riage of  T.  K.  [Thomas  Killegrew  *]  and  C.  G. 
[Cecilia  Crofts],  the  morning  stormy."  I  may  as 
well  add,  that  two  of  the  most  tender  and  grace** 
ful  pieces  in  Carew*s  volume,  *^The  Primrose'* 
and  "The  £nquiry,**  were  written  by  Uerrick. 
(Retrospective  Review^  vi.  225.)  Since  writing 
the  preceding,  I  find  that  Thomas  Maitland,  after- 
wards  Lord  Dundrennan,  edited  an  edition  of 
Carew*s  Poemt^  Songs,  and  Sonnets,  with  a  Masque^ 
Edinb.,  1824,  crown  8vo.,  of  which  only  125 
copies  were  printed.  This  edition  I  have  not  aeeo. 

JPermit  me  to  conclude  with  a  query :  Who  ia 
the  Thomas  Cary,  the  translator  of  The  Mirrmtr 
which  flatters  not,  by  Le  Sieur  de  la  Serre,  i?o., 
1639  ?  At  the  end  of  this  volume  are  sevenu 
poems  signed  "  Thomas  Gary,*'  and  dated  **  Tower 
Hill,  August,  1638/'  J.  YsoifBU,. 


MUACULOUa  CHAKGB  OF  8BABOH8. 

(2'-»  S.  iii.  466.) 

Gianone  gives  a  good  account  of  the  change  in 
the  Kalendar,  and  concludes  it  thus  :  — 

**  Fu  osservato,  che  conservandosi  nella  Cbiesa  di  S. 
Gaudioso,  una  caraffina  di  sangue  di  8.  Stefano  portat(i 
in  Napoli,  secondo  che  scrive  il  Baronio  {Mqrtyrplojf, 
die  3  J$.ug.\  da  S.  Qaudioso  Yescovo  Africano,  la  qnals 
era  solita  liquefarsi  da  s^  stessa  il  di  terzo  d'Agosto,  i^- 
condo  il  calendario  antico :  da  poi  che  Gregorio  fecequestf 
emendazione,  non  holla  il  sangue,  che  alii  13  d'Agoata 
nel  qnal  d^,  secondo  la  nnova  hfonnat  cade  la  ftsta  di 
San.  Stefano;  onde  Guglielmo  Cave  (Hist,  ddla  Vitq,  di 
Jifartiri)  scrisse,  che  qussta  sia  une  pruova  mantfesta,  die  U 

*  Qranger  (Hist,  af  England,  iiL  414.  edit  1775)  U 
wrong  in  attributing  the  following  painting  to  Thomas 
Killegrew :  **  4f#98ed  like  /^  pilgrim ;  no  iiaoie,  hut  thaas 
two  verses ;  r— 

**f  You  see  mv  ftce,  and  if  you'd  know  rov  miod 
Tis  this:  I  hate  myself,  and  all  mankind.* " 
Mosffrave  says,  <<This  is  the  print  of  Abraham  Symonds^ 
and  Is  so  inscribed  in  the  Pepysian  collection." 
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eaJendafio  Gregorhno  sia  state  riceouto  in  cido,  ^ncor  che 
in  terra  alcunf  paesi  iibbiaQO  ricus^tp  di  segaitarlo.      "^ 

'*  Lo  ^tesso  narrarsi  paser  qccadnto  nel  bollimeoto  di 
sangue  di  S.  Gennaro  a*  19  Settembre,  e  Panzirolo,  ip 
firuova  della  verita  dell*  emendazione  Gregoriana  rap- 
porta  nel  Cap.  177  de  Clar.  Leg.  interp.  una  istorietta  cha 
merita  eisser  tr^scritta  colje  sue  stejsse  parole :  *  Hsoa  aoni 
eraendatio  diyinitus  est  poinprobat^ ;  qaoddam  enim  ppcis 
gcDos  reperitnr,  (^nod  tot4  hj'eme  usque  ad  noctem  Jo* 
annis  BaptistSB  fohis  ac  fructibus  velut  arrida  caret ;  maue 
ultro  ejus  diei,  more  aliarum  foliis  fhictibusque  induta 
reperitur.  Haac  poet  ejus  anni  correctionem,  decern  diebus 
priusquam  antea  consueverit,  id  est  eadem  nocte  divi 
Joannis  quae  retrocessit,  et  non  ut  antea  yirescere  c»piL' " 
— Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  NapoU^  lib.  xxxiy.  c.  3.  vii. 
301.     ItaUa.  1821. 

This,  or  some  such  passage,  may  have  misled 
the  author  of  the  Almanack  de  Touraine  into  the 
notion  that  Caye  believed  the  miracle.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  Lives  qf  the  Martyrs  had  been 
translated,  nor  whether  Gianone  understood  Eng- 
lish. Most  likely  he  cited  at  second-hand;  for 
he  was  too  houest  to  misrepresent  wilfully.  Cavi$ 
tells  the  miracle  in  a  sceptical  manner,  and  Qh* 
serves  :  — 

*^  But  the  miracle  of  the  miracles  lay  in  this,  that  when 
Pope  Gregory  XIIl.  reformed  the  Boman  Calendar,  and 
made  no  less  than  ten  days  difference  from  the  fonner, 
the  blood  in  the  yial  ceased  to  bubble  on  the  3d  of  August 
according  to  the  old  compatation,  and  bubbled  on  that 
which  fell  according  to  the  new  reformation, — a  great 
justification,  I  confess,  as  Baronius  well  observes,  of  the 
authority  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  and  ^f  the  Popo*f 
constitutions ;  but  yet  it  was  ill  done  to  set  the  Calendars 
at  variance  when  both  had  been  equally  justified  by  the 
miracle.  But  how  easy  it  was  to  abuse  the  word  [world  ?] 
with  such  tricks,  especially  in  these  latter  ages,  when  the 
artifice  of  the  priests  was  arrived  to  a  kind  of  perfection 
in  these  afiairs  is  no  difficult  matter  to  imagine.*' — Apot- 
tolic,  or  Lives  of  the  primitive  fathers  for  me  Three  First 
Centuries,    By  W.  Cave,  D.D.  p.  18.    Lond.  1682. 

I  cannot  find  any  testimony  as  to  the  Glaston- 
bury Thorn.  The  subject  is  curious,  and  I  hope 
some  correspondent  will  be  able  to  carry  it  further. 

H.  S.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


I 


DEA7MB88    AT   WILL. 

(2°«  S.  y,  358.) 

The  evils  so  justly  complained  of  by  your  cor- 
respondent might  be  remedied  by  constructing  t\^e 
outer  walls  of  Pur  dwelling'chouses  with  hollow 
bricks,  which  are  known  to  be  non-conductors  of 
sound*  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  hollow 
portiou  being  filled  with  rarefied  air,  every  sound 
which  finds  its  way  into  such  a  mass  is  e^ectually 
buried  there,  and  cannot  penetrate  to  the  outer 
surface.  If  the  space  between  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  partition  walls,  and  that  between  the  ceil- 
ing of  one  room  and  the  floor  of  another,  were 
filled  with  brown  paper  gummed  over  with  flock 
or  saw4ust,  it  would  aid  materially  to  deaden  the 
souad.   Or  if  the  spaces  were  filled  with  slMivinga, 


tow,  or  cut  straw,  it  would  probably  have  ihe 
same  eflect.  All  these  substances  are  bad  coq« 
ductors  of  sound,  because  they  shut  up  a  large 
quantity  of  air  between  their  minute  and  detached 
parts,  so  that  they  cannot  readily  transmit  an  im- 
pulse. The  sound  is  thus  entangled^  as  it  were, 
and,  being  no  longer  able  to  preserve  its  re^rular 
outline,  becomes  deadened,  if  not  altogether  lost. 

The  liev.  Dr.  Brewer,  from  whose  charming 
little  volume  on  Sound  and  its  Phenomena  (Long- 
mans, 1854,)  I  gather  my  knowledge  of  these 
matters,  has  the  following  sensible  paragraph :  — 

"  It  is  truly  surprising  that  no  ingenious  mechanic  has 
yet  contrived  a  substance  for  partition-walls,  where  cheap- 
ness and  lightness  are  especially  considered.  Mothinc, 
for  example,  could  be  easier  than  to  maise  panels  wi& 
two  sheets  of  common  pasteboard,  or  tarpauling  separate^ 
from  each  other  by  wooden  blocks.  3awdust  should  bfi 
thickly  strewed  over  the  inner  surfaces,  and  the  jnter? 
vening  space  be  well  filled  with  coarse  tow  or  cut  straw. 
A  wooden  *  upright,*  the  thickness  of  the  blocks,  woHld 
hold  the  panels  in  their  place,  especially  if  the  edges  were 
made  to  lap  over  the  supporters.  Such  a  partition-wall 
would  be  a  real  boon  in  hotels,  &c.,  where  chambers  an 
often  separated  by  half-inch  wood,  or  by  simple  canvaspr 

I  have  somewhere  read,  ih^it  if  the  walls  of 
rooms  were  covered  with  a  solution  of gutta  perch4t 
before  papering,  it  i^oujd  effectually  deaden  9^1 
sounds  from  the  adjoining  chambers.  Or,  I  b^v 
lieve,  a  substitute  for  this  is  the  giUta  perckf, 
paper,  so  extensively  used  of  late  years  in  leoyery 
ing  damp  walls.  Edwabd  F.  Kimbault. 


MOWBRAY   family. 

(2""^  S.  V.  436.) 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent's  inquiry,  I 
believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  Geoffrey,  the  wav^ 
rior  bishop  of  Coutances,  was  a  member,  and  bom 
(previous  to  his  consecration)  the  name  of  tha 
family  of  Montbray^  or  (as  it  was  afterwards 
called  in  England)  Moivhray.  Lecanu  (^Histoirs 
des  JEveques  de  Coutojices)  speaks  of  him  (p.  1 19.) 
as  "  issu  de  Tillustre  famille  de  Montbray,  natif  de 
la  paroisse  de  Montbray^  And  in  a  subsequent 
page  (182.)  he  says,  in  a  note,  — 

**  La  famille  de  Montbray,  qui  a  subsist^  en  Angleterre 
et  en  jyormandie,  plusieurs  sidles  encore  apr^  notM 
^veque,  portait  pour  armes  de  gueules  un  lion  d'argent : 
mais  nous  n'oserions  affirmer  que  ces  armes  aient  ^i4  qsllm 
de  Qeoffroif  car  alors  les  annul  etaient  personplles.'* 

On  the  death  of  the  Bishop  his  possessions  (ag 
your  correspondent  correctly  states)  passed  into 
the  hands  of  hb  nephew  Robert  de  Mowbray,  who 
being  taken  in  arms  against  William  Rufus  wafl 
detained  in  prison  a  great  number  of  years.  UUir 
matelv  be  died  without  issue,  and  with  him  ended 
the  direct  line  of  the  Mowbrays  in  England, 

Another  IS'orman  Baron,  lioger  de  Albiiih  bftd 
married  a  Mowbray,  a  sister  (if  J  mistake  o^t)  of 
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the  Bishop ;  her  name  was  Amicia^  and  by  her  he 
was  father  of  Nigel  de  Albini^  who  was  thus  the 
near  relation  (first  cousitl,  as  I  take  it)  of  Robert 
de  Mowbray. 

Robert  de  Mowbray  had  taken  to  wife  Maude, 
daughter  of  Richard  de  Aquila,  After  her  hus- 
band had  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner,  this  lady 
was,  by  special  leave  of  the  Pope,  permitted  to 
marry  Nigel  de  Albihi,  who,  by  the  gift  of  King 
Henry  I.,  had  all  the  lands  of  her  former  husband 
Robert  de  Mowbray  given  him. 

After  a  while  Nigel  de  Albini  put  away  his  wife 
Maude,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  the  wife  of 
his  kinsman,  and  wedded  another,  viz.  Gundred, 
daughter  to  Oirald  de  Oornay,  by  whom  he  left 
issue  Roger,  who  became  possessed  of  the  lands 
of  Mowbray,  and  by  the  special  command  of  King 
Henry  assumed  the  surname  of  Mowbray,  From 
this  Roger  are  descended  the  Mowbrays  of  Eng- 
land. 

I  should  fee  obliged  by  any  information  respect- 
ing the  progenitors  of  Roger  de  Albini,  who  was 
the  father  of  Nigel;  as  well  as  of  William  de 
Albini,  from  whom  the  Earls  of  Arundel  were 
descended.  Was  there  any  connexion  between 
this  Roger  de  Albini  and  the  family  of  Neel  de  St, 
Sauveur,  hereditary  Vicomte  of  the  Cotentin  f  In 
particular,  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
Roger  de  Albini  was  a  younger  son  of  one  of  the 
N^U  de  St,  Sauveur  f  Melbtes. 


AUTHOBSHIP   OF   THE   GANDOB   PAMPHLETS. 

(2°*  S.  V.  passim,) 

As  to  who  was  the  author,  I  have  not  grounds 
even  for  a  conjecture ;  but  I  agree  with  D.E.,  and 
believe  that  the  writer  was  certainly  a  lawyer.  I 
think,  from  Almon's  Letter  to  Temple,  that  Temple 
did  not  know  the  writer,  or  rather  that  Almon 
assumed  that  he  did  not. 

Wilkes,  though  the  writer  was  an  able  advocate 
on  his  side,  was  indignant  at  his  calling  him  '^  a 
worthless  fellow,"  and  he  asks  in  a  letter  to  Al- 
mon (WUkes's  Cor.  ii.  95.),  Dec.  1764:  "What 
does  he  mean  by  *he  ever  avoided  my  acquain- 
tance?' I  never  heard  of  him  till  now?"  It 
ought  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  both  Wilkes 
and  Almon  knew  the  writer;  but  I  suspect  it 
is  a  loose  expression,  and  means  onl^  "What 
does  the  writer  mean?  I  know  nothing  about 
him  ?  "  It  is  possible  tfiat  Wilkes,  after  all,  may 
have  known  more  than  Almon,  and  assumed  that 
Almon  was  as  well  informed  as  himself;  but  I 
doubt.  There  is  further  a  puzzling  passage  in 
the  same  letter,  which  I  cannot  apply.  Separated 
from  the  foregoing  by  some  talk  about  Churchill, 
Wilkes  says :  "  I  observe  that  Wright  highly  con- 
demns me  as  too  ludicrous  from  the  expression  of 
stolen  goods,"  &c. :  it  was  nervous,  not  ludicrous. 
It  wail  treating  the  case  as  it  deserved ;  and  he 


adds,  "the  same  dull  lawyer"  likewise  condemns 
the  second  letter  to  the  Secretaries.  My  first  im- 
pression was  that  Wilkes  still  referred  to  the 
Enquiry,  and  that  Wright  was  the  assumed  or 
known  writer  of  it :  but  though  the  letter  to  the 
Secretaries  is  condemned  in  the  Enquiry  as  "  in- 
decent and  scurrilous,"  "unbecoming  any  gen- 
tleman," it  is  not  called  "  ludicrous ;"  and  Wilkes 
seems  to  dwell  on,  to  argue  on,  and  to  quote  thai 
word.  I  therefore  presume  that  Wilkes  had  re- 
ceived a  batcl^  of  pamphlets,  and  noticed  the  En' 
^iry  and  another  written  by  Wright.  Wilkes 
indeed,  though  very  angry,  says,  "  There  is  much 
good  sense,  and  I  suppose  a  ^reat  deal  of  sound 
law  in  the  Enquiry^*  whereas  ne  seems  to  despise 
"  the  dull  lawyer "  Wright.  Wilkes  assuredly 
believed  that  he  knew  the  writer  of  the  Enquiry^ 
for,  in  a  "Letter  on  Public  Conduct  of  Mr.  Wilkes," 
dated  Oct.  29,  1768,  he  says:  "I  am  entirely  of 
opinion  with  ♦♦**♦*  [six  stars,  which  might  serve 
for  Camden],  who  declares  *  I  do  not  scan  the  pri- 
vate actions,'  &c.  .  .  I  shall  not  now  stay  to  show 
how  far  the  Equity  of  this  rule  was  violated  by  the 
concealed  author  himself,  before  he  got  half  through 
his  pamphlet,  in  a  manner  equally  indecent  and 
unjust  to  a  sick  and  absent  friend  whom  he  basely 
wounded,"  &c.  Again  Wilkes,  in  his  "  Letter  to 
George  Grenville,"  dated  Not.  4,  1769  (p.  51.), 
refers  to  Postscript  on  "  Letter  concerning  Libels," 
quotes  from  it,  and  says,  "  a  book  written  by  the 
greatest  lawyer  of  this  age,"  which  again  might 
characterise,  in  Wilkes*s  opinion,  Camden  or  Dun- 
ning. 

I  may  add  that  there  was  no  "  Master  in  Chan- 
cery" of  the  name  of  Wright;  and  it  is  on  the 
reference  to  the  Enquiry  in  Wilkes*s  Letter  to 
OrenviUe  that  Almon  says,  in  a  note,  the  Enquiry 
was  written  by  "  a  late  Master  in  Chancery." 

A.  C.  P. 


Crashaw  and  Shelley  (2°*  S.  v.  449. 516.)— As  I 
only  see  "  N.  &  Q."  in  monthly  parts,  I  have  been 
unable  sooner  to  notice  the  former  of  these  articles 
by  Pbofessob  M^Cabtht,  and  to  thank  him  for 
pointing  out,  what  your  other  correspondent  has 
frankly  and  justly  accepted  for  me,  the  typogra- 
phical error  referred  to.  It  is  truly  provoking 
that  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  desire  to  pro- 
vide a  perfect  text,  such  oversights  wiU  be  made  by 
the  very  best  of  editors ;  and,  therefore,  some  excuse 
may  be  found  for  the  fault  of  one  whose  iKilucky 
case  does  not  admit  of  his  enjoying  much  literary 
ease.  W.  B.  Tubnbull. 

Hymnology  (2"*'*  S.  v.  171.) — Having  in  my  pos- 
session the  original  copy  of  the  hymn  "  Come 
thou  fount  of  every  blessing,"  composed  by  Lady 
Huntingdon  about  1750, 1  send  it  for  insertion  in 
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"  N.  &  Q."  And  I  hope  the  publication  of  it 
will  counteract  the  undue  licence  that  has  been 
taken  with  this  beautiful  hjmn  by  the  congrega- 
tional body.  (See  Congregational  Hymn  Book^ 
p.  534.)  The  manuscript  of  this  hymn  was  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Diana  Bindon,  an 
intimate  companion  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
was  recently  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Bindon 
Qk>od*s  Library.  Z. 

Hymn  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 

1. 
"  Come  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing, 
Tune  my  heart  to  sing  thy  praise : 
Streams  of  Mercy  never  ceasing 

Call  for  loudest  songs  of  praise. 
Teach  me  some  melodious  sonnet, 

Sung  by  angel  hosts  above ; 
Praise  the  Mount,  I'm  fix'd  upon  it. 
Mount  of  thy  redeeming  love. 


(( 


(( 


2. 

Here  I'll  set  my  Ebenezer, 

Hither  by  thy  grace  I'm  come : 
And  I  hope  by  thy  good  favour, 

Shortly  to  arrive  at  home. 
Jesus  sought  me  when  a  stranger. 

Wandering  from  the  fold  of  God ; 
He  to  rescue  me  from  danger 

Interposed  his  Pecions  blood. 

3. 

Oh !  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor 

Daily  I'm  constrain'd  to  be : 
Let  that  grace  now  like  a  fetter 

Bind  my  wandering  heart  to  thee. 
Prone  to  wander.  Lord,  I  feel  it. 

Prone  to  leave  the  God  I  love : 
Here's  my  heart,  O  take  and  seal  it : 

Seal  it  for  thy  courts  above. 


"  O  that  day  when,  freed  from  sinning, 

I  shall  see  thy  lovely  face : 
Cloathed  then  in  blood-wash'd  linen. 

How  I'll  sing  thy  Sovereign  grace. 
Come,  dear  Lord,  no  longer  tarry, 

Take  my  raptured  soul  away ; 
Send  thy  angels  now  to  carry 

Me  to'  realms  of  endless  day. 

6. 

♦*  If  thou  ever  didst  discover 

To  my  faith  the  promised  land. 
Bid  me  now  the  stream  pass  over. 

On  that  heavenly  border  stand. 
Now  surmount  whate'er  opposes 

Into  thy  embraces  fly : 
Speak  the  word  thou  didst  to  Moses, 

Bid  me  get  me  up  and  die." 

Samaritans  (2^  S.  v.  514.)— "Where  may  be 
found  the  most  complete  history  of  this  nation  ?  " 
If  the  inquiry  refers  to  the  Samaritans  of  the 
whole  country  of  Samaria  (^Shomeronim),  such 
works  as  Prideaux's  Connection^  Calmet's  Diction' 
ary,  Horsley's  ^fermoTwXXIV.-XXVL,  Hengsten- 
berg*s  Authentic,  des  Pentat.,  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Biblcj  and  Bobinson^s  Biblical  Researches,  should 


be  read.  If  the  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  Shame- 
rim  (=keepers),  now  reduced  to  a  few  families  at 
Sychem  (:=  Nablous  =  Sychar)  near  Grerizim, 
so  called  also  by  Epiphanius  ^Aoices,  and  by  Je- 
rome custodeSj  as  keepers  of  the  Law  t>f  Moses, 
then  those  writings  should  be  consulted  which  dis- 
tinguish this  fragment  of  Israel  from  the  heathea 
Samaritans,  who  desired  to  join  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  Ezra ;  such  as  Josephus'  Antiquities,  ix.  xi.  xii. 
xiii. ;  Scaliger's  Antiquitates  EcclesicB,  1682 ;  Lu- 
doirs  EpistolcB  SamaritancB  Sichemitarum,  1684 ; 
Hottinger's  Exercitat.  Anti-morinianis,  1644 ;  -4c- 
tis  Erwditorum,  1691 ;  CeUarius  Oentis  Samaritams 
Historia  et  Cceremoniis,  1693 ;  Huntington  (Bishop 
of  Raphoe),  Epistolce,  1704;  Keland's  Diss,  de 
Samaritanis,  1706;  Wolf's  Bibloth,  Heb,;  Eich- 
horn's  Repertorium,  ix.  xiv. ;  Jahn's  Biblische 
Archaol ;  Winer  s  Biblische  Realworterbuch ;  Pliny 
Fisk  in  the  American  Missionary  Herald,  1824 ; 
Eitto's  History  of  Palestine  and  Biblical  Cydopce- 
dia;  but  above  all,  De  Sacy's  Correspondance  des 
Samaritains,  ^c,  in  Notices  et  Extr.  des  MSS,  de 
U  Biblioth,  du  Roi,  xii.  See  also  "N.  &  Q.,"  !•' 
S.  viii.  626. ;  2»*  S.  i.  157.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Alderman  BackweU  (2°^  S.  iv.  150.)— Backwell's 
Bank,  which  your  correspondent  J.  E.  mentions 
as  being  one  of  those  "  robbed  by  Charles  II.  on 
his  shutting  up  the  Exchequer,"  was  I  think 
represented  in  the  year  1760  by  the  firm  Back- 
well,  Sir  Wm.  Hart,  Croft  &  Co.  As  late  as  the 
year  1770,  and  possibly  later,  Backwell's  Bank 
was  current  by  his  name  ;  BackweU,  Hart,  Croft 
&  Co.  being  then  bankers  in  Fall  Mall.  In  the 
year  1810,  when  it  stopped  payment,  it  was  re- 
presented by  the  firm  Devaynes,  Dawes,  Noble  & 
Co.,  so  that  no  bank  at  this  day  represents  Back- 
well's. If  the  bank  I  have  mentioned  as  existing 
in  the  years  1760  and  1770,  and  down  to  1810, 
represented  the  bank  alluded  to  by  J.  E.  (and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  did),  it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  oldest  banks  in  this  country ;  as  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  in  his  History  of  England  (vol.  vii.)  says, 
that :  — 

"  In"  the  reign  of  William,  old  men  were  still  living 
who  could  remember  the  days  when  there  was  not  a  single 
banking  house  in  the  city  of  London.  So  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  every  trader  had  his  own  strong 
box  in  his  own  house;  and  when  an  acceptance  was 
presented  to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluses  on 
his  own  counter.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and  receiving  monev 
had  come  into  fashion  among  the  merchants  of  the  capital. 
A  class  of  agents  arose,  whose  office  it  was  to  keep  the 
cash  of  the  commercial  houses." 

And  in  vol.  i.  of  the  same  History  we  read :  — 

**  The  Bankers  were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  Government.  In  return  for  these 
advances  they  received  assignments  on  the  revenue,  and 
were  repaid  with  interest  as  the  taxes  came  in.    About 
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thittMn  handred  thooMUid  pooBdi  had  been  in  this  waj 
intmsted  to  the  state.  On  a  sudden  it  was  annonnced 
that  it  was  not  convenient  to  repaj  the  principal,  and 
that  the  lenders  must  content  themselves  with  interest. 
Ihey  were  consequently  unable  to  meet  their  own  en- 
gagements. The  Exchange  was  in  an  uproar.  (}i«at 
mercantile  houses  broke,  and  dismay  ^>read  through  so- 
ciety.** 

This,  I  suppose,  is  what  J.  K.  refers  to  when 
he  sajB  that  '*  Backwell  w&s  one  of  the  bAnkers 
robbed  bj  Charles  the  Second  on  his  shutting  up 
the  Exchequer.**  So  that  there  is  rnuoh  historical 
interest  attached  to  this  bank.  Possibly  some 
ofyour  correspondents  may  be  able  to  give  more 
information  than  I  can  respecting  it ;  perhaps 
Bome  may  be  able  to  say  "  who  were  BackwelFs 
partners  in  his  lifetime,  and  who  immediately 
succeeded  to  him  af^er  bis  flight  to  Holland ;  and 
whether  he  resumed  banking  on  his  return  ?  *'  * 

H.  C.  Ha*t,  M.A. 

Seals  (2'^S.  v.  512.)— Me.  French's  judicious 
foggestion,  if  generally  acted  upon,  would  not 
odIt  be  an  encouragement  to  what  he  properly 
styles  **an  useful  and  elegant  art,**  but  greater 
authenticity  would  be  given  to  legal  proceedings 
by  persons  using  their  own  seals,  rather  than 
adopting,  as  he  states,  "  unmeaning  i^nd  ugly 
seals**  afllxed  by  the  law  stationer — a  practice  so 
perfectly  absurd  and  contradictory,  that  a  man 
whose  name  is  John  Jones  may  perhaps  place  that 
name  before  a  seal  bearing  the  initials  O.  N. 

From  age  or  infirmity,  or  from  both  causes,  a 
great  change  may  have  occurred  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  person  whose  signature  is  to  be  de- 
posed to,  and  a  witness  may  from  that  change  feel 
some  hesitation  in  swearing  to  the  sif^nature ;  but 
if  he  should  find  it  followed  by  an  impression  of 
the  seal,  constantly  worn  and  used  by  the  de- 
ceased, additional  evidence  would  be  afforded, 
and  his  belief,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  signa- 
ture, would  be  materially  strengthened.  True  it 
is  that  the  forger  of  the  name  may  for  the  better 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  either  privately  ob- 

[*  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  pas- 
sages in  Pennant's  London,  pp.  638-9.  (ed.  1813),  which 
Ulnstrate  this  subject :  — 

«  Mr.  Granger  (vol.  iii.  410.)  mentions  Mr.  Child  as 
successor  to  the  shop  of  Alderman  Backwel,  a  banker  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  noted  for  his  integrity,  abilities, 
and  industry ;  who  was  ruined  by  the  shutting  up  of  the 
Ezcheouer  in  1673.  His  books  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Child,  and  still  remain  in  the  family.** 

•*  From  the  west  of  Temple  Bar  (Middleton  and  Camp- 
bell, now  Coutts.)  to  the  extremity  of  the  western  end  of 
the  town,  there  was  none  till  the  year  1766,  when  the 
respectable  name  of  Backwel  rose  again,  conjoined  to  those 
of  Darel,  Hart,  and  Croft,  who  with  great  reputation 
opened  their  shop  in  Pall  Mall."  And  to  the  name  Back- 
wel, Pennant  adds  the  following  note :  « Of  the  same 
femily  with  the  great  Mr.  Backwel  He  favoured  me 
with  a  beautiful  print  of  his  worthy  relation,  which  had 
been  engraven  in  Holland,  after  his  flight  fi-om  his  pro* 
iUgate  amntry.**— Ed.  "  N.  &  Q.'*] 


tain  or  steal  the  use  of  the  seal;  but  to  place 
a  double  difficulty  in  the  commission  of  a  fraud  is 
not  unimportant. 

My  excellent  friend,  the  late  Sir  R.  Inglis,  one 
of  the  most  correct  and  accurate  of  men  in  all  the 
transactions  of  life,  was  very  particular  on  this 
point.    His  example  I  have  followed.      J.  H.  M. 

Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  1755  (2«^S.  v.  395.  524.) 
—  On  this  event  Bishop  Warburton*8  remarks 
are  very  striking.  They  were  pointed  out  to  me, 
half  a  century  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Maltby  of  the 
London  Institution  :  — - 

"  To  suppose,"  says  the  bishop,  "  these  desolations  the 
scourge  of  Heaven  ror  human  impieties,  is  a  dreadful  re- 
flection ;  and  yet  to  suppose  ourselves  in  a  forlorn  and 
fatherless  world,  is  ten  times  a  more  frightful  considera- 
tion. In  the  first  case,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  avoid 
our  destruction  by  the  amendment  of  our  manners;  in 
the  latter  we  are  kept  incessantly  alarmed  by  the  blind 
rage  of  warring  elements. 

"  The  relation  of  the  captain  of  a  vessel  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, as  Mr.  Yorke  told  me  the  story,  has  something 
very  striking  in  it  He  lay  off  Lisbon  on  the  fatal  Ist 
Nov.  preparing  to  hoist  sail  for  England.  He  looked 
towards  the  city  in  the  morning,  which  gave  the  promise 
of  a  fine  day,  and  saw  that  proud  metropolis  rise  above 
the  waves,  flourishing  in  wealth  and  plenty,  and  founded 
on  a  rock  that  promised  a  poedaetemity,  at  least  to  its 
grandeur.  He  looked  an  hour  a^r,  and  saw  the  city  in- 
volved in  flames,  and  sinking  in  thunder.  A  sight  more 
awful  mortal  eyes  could  not  behold  on  this  side  the  day 
of  doom."  * 

A  Constant  Reader  (2°^  S.  v.  995.)  states  that 
he  had  heard  the  water  in  Loch  Ness  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  **  rose  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
higher  than  it  was  ever  known  to  do  before  or 
since,"  and  asks  for  infbrmation  on  this  point. 
Tradition  may  have  handed  down  the  fact  on  the 
spot,  and  it  may  be  expressly  noticed  in  some  con- 
temporary works.  Warburton  says  it  made  men 
tremble  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another ;  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Charles 
Emily,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  "Death"  for  the 
Seatonian  prize,  in  the  year  when  Bp.  Porteus 
was  the  successful  candidate,  (1759,)  alludes  to 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  in  the  14th  stanza 
we  have  the  following  lines :  — 

** Many  a  palace  fair. 

With  millions  sinks  ing^lpht,  and  pillared  fane; 

Old  Ocean's  farthest  waves  confess  the  shock } 

JEven  Albion  trembled  conscious  on  his  stedfast  rock."  f 

J.  H.  M. 

BramhaU  Arms  (2*«»  S.  v.  478.)— Burke  in  his 
Armory  gives  as  the  arms  of  Bramhall,  Ches.  and 
Lond.  (confirmed  Nov.  21,  1628),  "  8a.  •  lion 
ramp,  or." 

The  fact  of  a  seal  with  an  heraldic  device  being 
attached  to  a  letter  is  not  always  a  criterion  that 

•  Bishop  Warburton's  Letters,  p.  204.  (not  dated,  bat 
probably  written  in  Dec.  1765.) 
t  Pearch*8  Cb&  tf  Poems,  L  23. 
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it  is  the  correct  bearing  of  the  writer.  Letters, 
like  deeds,  are  not  unfrequently  sealed  with  some 
signet  which  may  have  come  into  the  accidental 
powession  of  the  writer,  and  the  seal  might  possi- 
bly have  belonged  to  the  first  husband  of  the 
bishop^s  wife.*  The  Life  of  Bramhall  mentions  his 
being  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  descended  of  a  good 
and  ancient  family,  but  does  not  particularly  spe- 
cify in  what  county  that  family  was  located. 

Fhe  following  bearings  of  the  Bramhalls,  taken 
from  an  Heraldic  MS.  in  Queen*s  College,  Oxon., 
may  perhaps  interest  the  querist :  — 

••  Bromehall.  A.  a  chev.  bet.  three  crosses  patte  Sa. 
Bnmeall.  Az.  a  lion  ramp,  le  de  furshe  or. 
BromhalL  Sa.  a  lion  ramp.  or. 
Bromehall.  A.  a  chev.  int.  3  crosslets  formy  fitche  sa. 
Bromhall.  Er.  on  a  chief  az.  a  demy  lion  ramp.  or. 
Bromeall.  Az.  a  lion  ratnp.  with  2  tails  or." 

Cl.  Hoppsb. 

i^Bttnti$igs  of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  (2"**  S.  t. 
878.  424.505.) — There  is  a  small  painting  of  this 
subject  in  the  Louvre  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  thus 
noticed  in  the  Catalogue,  Paris,  1852  :  — 

"  Jesos-Christ  sur  le  Ohemin  da  Calvaire :  — 

*  Le  Christ  saccombe  sous  le  poids  de  la  croix  que 
denz  bourreaux  soatiennent.  Plus  loin,  la  Yier^e  eva- 
noide  dans  les  bras  de  Ma|ie  Madeleine.  Dans  le  fond,  la 
tflle  de  J^rusalem.^ 

**  Collection  de  Louis  XYI.  Ce  pr^ieux  tableau  n*est 
^*6baach^  dans  certaines  parties." 

A  faithful  copy  of  this  picture  forms  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bocking, 
1^.  W.  H.  F. 

A  Geoiogical  Inquiry  (2^^  S.  vi.  31.)  —  In  reply 
to  your  correspondent  W.  K.  in  your  last  number, 
I  beg  to  refer  him  to  a  most  elaborate  and  valuable 
ethnological  work  published  in  America,  and 
•ntitled  Types  of  Mankind  or  Ethnological  22e- 
Bearehes  beied  upon  the  Ancient  Monuments^  Paint- 
ings^ Sculptures,  and  Crania  of  Races,  and  upon 
iheir  Natural,  Geographical,  Philological,  and  Bi- 
hUeal  History,  illustrated  by  selections  from  the 
msdUed  Papers  qf  T.  G.  Morton,  M.D.,  by  J.  C. 
Nott  and  Geo.  R.  Gliddon.  London,  Triibner 
and  Co.  In  this  work- the  subject  of — "Have 
foflsil  human  bones  been  found  ?"  is  most  fully  dis- 
cussed) and  clearly  demonstrated  that  such  have 
been  found.  The  passage  quoted  by  W.  K.  is  thus 
sllnded  to  — 

"From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  human  race  ex- 
isted in  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  more  than  57,000 
years  ago;  and  the  ten  subterranean  forests,  with  the  one 
now  growing,  establish  that  an  exuberant  flora  existed 
ill  Lmiitiana  more  than  100,000  years  eariier;  so  that 
110,000  years  ago  the  Mississippi  laved  the  magnificent 

*  "By  the  Befbrmatitm  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  drawn 
Up  in  King  £dw.  YL's  reign,  it  was  appointed  that  the 
seal  of  a  dead  man  should  be  defaced.  This  is  now  in 
tme  In  ease  of  a  bishop's  death,  when  his  episcopal  seal 
It  broken  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province 
(ftf(  a  snrions  treatise  on  seals  by  Lewis). 


cypress  forests  with  its  turbid  waters."  (Dowle's  Tableaux 
of  New  Orleans.^ 

For  farther  information  on  this  most  interest- 
ing inquiry,  I  would  refer  your  correspondent  to 
Mantell,  Petrifactions  and  their  l^eachings,  1817, 
pp.  464.  483. ;  t^.  Wonders  of  Geology,  Lond., 
12mo.,  6th  edit.,.1848,  pp.  86-90.  258-9. ;  ib.  Me- 
dals of  Creation,  Lond.,  12mo.,  1844,  pp.  861-3. ; 
Martin,  Nat,  Hist,  of  Mammiferous  Animals,  Man, 
and  Monkeys,  Lond.  Svo.,  1841,  pp.  332-6.  354-7. 

From  the  above-mentioned  works,  and  espe- 
cially the  American  one,  he  will  obtain  all  that  has 
been  collected  up  to  the  present  time  bearing  on 
this  intensely  interesting  inquiry. 

J.  W.  G.  Gdtch. 

Weston-Super-Mare. 

On  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  human  re- 
mains by  geological  research,  W.  K.  will  find  a 
scientific  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
March  1, 1858,  by  E.  Littre,  entitled  Histoire  Pri- 
mitive. T.  J.  BUCKTON. 

Lichfield. 

"  WhipuLtre''  (2-^*  S.  vi.  38.)— Whether  F.  C. 
H.  is  right  or  not  in  supposing  that  the  holly 
is  the  "  whipultre  "  because  "  whip-handles  "  or 
"  whip-poles  **  are  made  from  it  when  young,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  there  is  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment or  article,  whose  name  ought  to  be  accounted 
for  :  it  is  called  a  "  whippletree  "  (see  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Catalogue,  Chelmsford  show, 
1856,  p.  310.).  It  is  thus  used — when  a  pair  of 
horses  are  harnessed  to  a  plough,  abreast,  the 
traces  of  each  horse  are  hooked  to  the  ends  of  two 
cross-bars,  about  three  feet  long,  being  linked  at 
their  middle  to  the  ends  of  another  strong  bar,  the 
centre  of  which  is  attached  to  the  plough.  These 
cross-bars  are  called  "  whippletrees  "  or  "  Hem- 
pletrees."  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any 
connexion  with  the  holly-tree  or  its  wood.  In  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  the  holly-tree  is  called  "Christ- 
mas "  from  its  berries  being  used  at  Christmas  time 
to  dress  up  church-windows,  &c.  In  the  same 
counties  a  fence  formed  of  holly,  planted  close, 
and  clipped,  is  called  a  "  Hulver-hedge."    (O.)  3. 

I  am  happy  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  F.  C.  H. 
respecting  "  whipultre  "  from  Chaucer  ;  for  I  re- 
member when  at  Grafton  in  Canada,  nine  years 
ago,  being  shown  a  piece  of  wood,  which  is  there 
called  "whippletree,  and  it  corresponded  with  our 
holly.  The  village  was  settled  by  N.  E.  Loyalists, 
whose  descendants  retain  many  old  English  words 
now  obsolete  in  the  metropolis.      J.  Mackintosh. 

The  Amber  Trade  of  Antiquity  (2-^*  S.  vi.  1.)  — 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  his  learned  note  on  this  sub- 
ject, says,  "  there  is  no  mention  of  amber  in  the 
Old  Testament"  (ante,  p.  3.).  This  seems  to  be 
an  oversight,  for  the  word  occurs  twice  at  least. 
See  Ezekiel  i.  4.  and  viii.  2.,  where  certain  appear- 
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ances  are  said  to  Lave  been  "  as  the  colour  of 
ambery  In  each  of  these  places,  the  Septuagint 
has  the  words  ws  Zpaffis  ^KtKrpov :  but  whether 
amber,  or  the  metallic  compound  which  went  by 
the  same  Greek  name,  be  meant  by  the  original 
word,  is  of  course  a  question  for  Hebrew  scholars. 

David  Gam. 

Tom  Davies  (2°*  S.  vi.  11.)— If  H.  B.  C.  had 
looked  to  the  authorities  cited  at  the  end  of  the 
article  which  he  alludes  to  (for  the  Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic  Oenerale  adopts  the  very  useful  and  com- 
mendable practice  of  naming  its  authorities),  he 
would  have  seen  *^  Nichols'  Bowyer,  BoswelPs  Z(/<? 
o/JohnsoJif*  referred  to.  On  turning  to  Croker*s 
edition  of  BosweWs  Johnson,  London,  1835  (vol. 
ii.  p.  163.),  I  find  the  following  note  by  Croker 
on  the  words  of  the  text,  "his  wife,  who  has  been 
celebrated*  for  her  beauty." 

The  sarcasm  to  which  Mr.  Croker  alludes,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  latter  of  the  two  quotations,  and 
not  that  relating  to  his  wife  ;  so  that  the  French 
biographer  has  not  stated  the  report,  such  as  it  is, 
accurately.  'AAietJs. 

Dublin. 

Jewish  Family  Names  (2^^  S.  v.  435. ;  vi.  17.) 
— There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  these 
names  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  mentioned 
in  '*  N.  &  Q."  Although  it  greatly  increases  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  Jewish  families  to  their  origin, 
the  mention  of  it  just  now  may  probably  lead  to 
some  interesting  elucidation. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  a  He- 
brew family  named  Bright,  and  the  name  being 
quite  new  to  me  amongst  them,  I  inquired  how  it 
^ame  to  pass  that  they  bore  a  name  so  little  like 
what  tbeir  origin  would  have  led  me  to  expect. 
I  was  told  that  at  the  time  when  persecution  was 
so  rife  upon  the  Continent,  and  many  Hebrew 
families  fled  for  refuge  to  this  country,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  exchange  their  family  name  for  that 
of  the  town  from  whence  they  had  come ;  and  my 
friend*s  ancestors  had  originally  resided  in  Bay- 
reuth,  which  had  gradually  been  corrupted  to 
Bright.  N.  J.  A. 

Sibbes  Family  (2°<»  S.  v.  514.)  — I  am  not  en- 
abled to  say  what  the  arms  of  this  family  are,  but 
I  imagine  your  correspondent  is  in  error  when  he 
says  til  at  the  manor  there  referred  to  was  sold  by 

♦  "  By  Churchill,  in  The  Rosciady  where,  rather  in 
contempt  of  Davies  than  out  of  compliment  to  his  wife, 
he  exclaims :  — 

"  * .        .        .        .        on  my  life. 
That  Davies  has  a  very  pretty  wife.* 

**  Davles's  pompous  manner  of  reciting  his  part  the 
satirist  describes  with  more  force  than  delicacy :  — 

<*  *  He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone.' 

"  This  sarcasm  drove,  it  is  said  Qpott,  April  7, 1778), 
poor  Davies  from  the  st^e. — C." 


his  grandson  ;  whereas  I  am  enabled  to  say  that, 
unless  Blomefield  is  in  error,  the  manor  was  sold 
by  his  son  and  heir  Robert  Sibbes  in  1594.  Mv 
authority,  through  my  MS.  Index,  is  Blomefield  s 
Norfolk,  vol.  i.  pp.  481,  482. 

John  Nuesb  Chadwick. 
King's  Lynn. 

Can  a  Man  be  his  Own  Grandfather  f  (S*^  S.  v. 
434.  504. ;  vi.  19.)  —  May  I  be  allowed  a  few 
words  of  explanation  ?  Anon,  says,  that  I  think  the 
case  referred  to  by  W.  J.  F.  unprecedented.  I 
confess  I  did  think  so  at  the  time  I  read  it,  and 
think  it  so  still  if  it  happened  as  at  first  stated.  I 
therefore  remarked  that  it  required  some  explan- 
ation, and  that  explanation  was  afforded  in  a  foot- 
note at  the  time ;  the  consequence  was  that  several 
lines  were  omitted  from  my  Note,  which  caused 
Anon,  to  fall  into  the  mistake  he  has  done.  He 
will  see  that  the  case  mentioned  by  him  as  haying 
come  to  his  knowledge  about  thirty  years  since 
does  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  one 
referred  to  by  me  and  by  W.  J.  F.,  and  conse- 
quently is  not,  as  he  supposes,  the  same. 

W.  R.  M. 

I  picked  up  at  a  friend's  house  the  other  even- 
ing the  following  curious  affd  ingenious  puzzle,  as 
I  take  it  to  be,  and  which  is  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  question  set  and  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  your  correspondent  W.  J.  F.  in  a 
former  number.  I  have  copied  it  exactly  as  it 
was  shown  me,  except  in  one  particular,  and  that 
is,  in  the  names  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  which  I 
have  deemed  prudent  to  suppress ;  giving-  instead 
the  fictitious  names  of  Jones  and  Smith :  — 

"Old  Jones  had  two  daughters  by  his  fi^t  wife,  of 
which  the  youngest  was  married  to  old  John  Smith,  and 
the  eldest  to  John  Smith's  son.  Old  John  Smith  had  a 
daughter  by  his  first  wife  whom  old  Jones  married. 
Therefore  old  Smith's  second  wife  (formerly  Miss  Jones) 
would  call  out,  *  my  father  is  my  son,  and  I  am  my  mo- 
ther's mother;  my  sister  is  my  daughter,  and  1  am 
grandmother  to  my  brother.' " 

My  friend  did  not  know  whether  this  had  really 
taken  place  or  not,  but  it  seems  rather  an  impro- 
bable affair.  *  O. 

Bertrand  du  Guesclin  (2°'*  S.  v.  494.  526. ;  vi. 
18.)  —  From  a  note-book  of  a  tour  made  many 
years  ago,  which  embraced  Dinan  in  Brittany,  I 
am  enabled  to  give  you  the  epitaph,  not  on  Du 
Guesclin,  but  on  his  heart !  which  was,  it  would 
seem,  retained  there  while  his  body  was  honoured 
by  sepulture  in  St.  Denis  among  the  French 
kings.  The  style  and  sculpture  of  the  inscrip- 
tion are  equally  quaint,  and  are  excised,  or  cut  in 
raised  characters  over  the  device  *'raigle  eploye 
on  a  2  tetes  de  sable  couronnes  d'or,**  twice  re- 
peated, once  above  and  once  below,  and  between 
them  a  heart  rudely  carved  :  — 

"  Cy  gist  le  cueor:  du:  Messire  bertrad  du  guesil  qui  cy 
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foa  viv&t:  conestable  de  Frace:  qui  trespassa  le  xiii.  Jour 
de  Juliet:  Tan  mil  iii<'  iiii<*  dont  son  corps  repos  avecqaes 
cenlx  des  Roys  h  Sainct  denis:  en  france/' 

The  above  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Saveur,  Di- 
naD,  and  is  remarkable  as  marking  the  then  dis- 
tinct existence  of  France  and  Brittany  as  separate 
kincrdoms,  by  noting  that  the  hero  lay  at  St.  Denis 
in  France.  A.  B.  R. 

Belmont,  Jane  28,  1858. 

Archbishop  Francin  Marsh  (2°'*  S.  v.  522.)  — 
My  respected  friend,  John  D' Alton,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  interesting  details  respecting  Arch- 
bishop F.  Marsh  and  Primate  Narcissus  Marsh, 
declares  that  he  "is  not  aware  of  any  connexion 
between  our  present  eminent  physician,  Sir  Henry 
Marsh,  and  either  of  the  above  prelates."  Whether 
the  relationship  really  exists,  I  know  not ;  but  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  Dublin  University  Ma^ 
gazine  for  December,  1841  (p.  688.),  distinctly 
records  and  traces  Sir  Henry's  descent  from  Arch- 
bishop Francis  Marsh.  I  may  add  that  the  series 
of  biographies  of  eminent  living  Irishmen,  which 
have  so  long  been  appearing  in  the  University 
Magazine^  are  believed  to  contain  information 
supplied  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  t.  e,  the 
parties  themselves :  — 

"  The  paternal  ancestors  of  Sir  Henry  Marsh  originally 
resided  in  Gloucestershire.  That  they  were  a  family  of 
the  highest  respectability,  we  may  conclude  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  them,  Francis  Marsh,  Esq.,  married  the  sister 
of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Bart.,  father  of  the  Lady  Hyde, 
Countess  of  Clarendon,  and  grandfather  of  Anne,  wife  of 
James  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  of  England.  The 
grandson  of  this  Francis  Marsh  was  the  well-known 
Francis  Marsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  family  who  settled  in  Ireland." 

Your  correspondents  interested  in  the  Prelates 
Marsh  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  have  in  my 
possession  the  original  of  a  curious  unpublished 
letter  from  Archbishop  Narcissus  Marsh  to  the 
Duke  of  Oftnond,  dated  Nov.  13,  1711.  It  is  of 
much  historical  interest,  and  if  your  correspon- 
dents wish,  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  it  for  insertion 
in  "  N.  &  Q."         William  John  Fitz-Pateick. 

Oliver:  Arthur  (2"^  S.  v.  315.  441.)  — Before 
answerinir  the  above  Query,  I  had  made  diligent 
but  ineffectual  search  for  some  account  of  the 
author  of  Oliveros  y  Artus^  and  the  date  of  its 
publication.  I  have  since  found  a  note  among 
the  additions  of  Gayangos  and  Vedia  to  their 
translation  of  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture :  — 

**  El  rey  Arlus  6  mas  bien.  La  Historia  de  los  nobles 
Cavalleros,  Oliveros  de  Castilia  y  Artus  de  Algarve.  Tene- 
mos  d  la  vista  un  ejemplar  del  dicho  libro,  impreso  en 
Burgos  en  1499,  edicion  que  no  vio  Mendez.  £s  en  folio, 
con  figuras  grabados  en  madera,  y  al  tin  de  el  see  lee : 
'  A  loor  e  alabanza  de  nnestro  redemptor  Jesu  Christo  e  de 
la  benedita  virgen  nuestra  senora  sancta  Maria ;  fu^  aca- 
bada  la  presente  obra  en  la  muy  noble  e  leal  cibdad  de 
Bargos,  a  xxv  dias  del  mes  de  Mayo,  auo  de  nnestro  re- 


dempcion,  mil  ccccxcix.'  Let.  got,  d  dos  colnmnaa. 
Ademas  de  las  ediciones  de  este  libro  que  cita  Bmnet  de 
1501  y  1604,  hay  una  de  Sevilla,  1610,  por  Jacobo  Crom- 
berger,  Aleman,  a  xx  dias  de  Novembrc,  folio,  letra  de 
tdrtis,  a  dos  columnas,  sin  foliacion,  34  hojas.  Las  figuras 
son  diferentea  de  las  de  la  edicion  de  1499.  En  las  pri- 
meras  ediciones  se  expresa  que  la  obra  fne  traducida  del 
Latiil  al  Frances  por  Felipe  Camus,  licenciado  in  utroque : 
pero  en  las  del  siglo  xviii  y  posteriores  se  atribue  a  un 
tal  Pedro  de  la  Floresta."    (i.  523.) 


Is  any  English  version  known  ? 
U.  U.  C. 


H.  B.  G. 


When  should  Hoods  be  worn  (2"'*  S.  vi.  39.)  — 
Surely  hoods  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  academic 
costume  :  for  when  the  degrees  are  conferred,  the 
candidates  do  not  wear  surplices  and  hoods,  but 
gowns  and  hoods.  That  they  are  afterwards  but 
little  worn,  except  with  the  surplice,  must  arise 
from  carelessness.  The  first  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  temp,  Edward  VI.,  says  :  — 

"  It  is  also  seemly  that  graduates  when  they  do  preach 
should  use  such  hood  as  pertaineth  to  their  several  de- 
grees." 

May  I  ask  what  vesture  the  preacher  used  ? 
The  sermon  then,  as  now,  occurred  in  the  Com- 
munion Service;  but  "white  Albe  plain  with 
vestment  or  cope,*'  was  the  attire  of  the  celebrant ; 
how  could  a  hood  be  worn  in  this  case  ?  If  there 
was  a  change  made  before  entering  the  pulpit, 
what  was  it  ?  What  was  the  practice  before  the 
Reformation  ?  B.  A. 

Ancient  Jewish  Coins  (2°'*  S.  vi.  12.) — These 
were  first  coined,  about  143  b.c.,  by  Simeon,  Prince 
of  Judea ;  permission  to  coin  money  having  been 
granted  him  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Demetrius. 

D.  L  D.  L 


iHt<frrnatte0us(. 

NOTES   ON   BOOKS,   ETC. 

At  the  present  pleasant  season,  when  the  jaded  Lon- 
doner is  panting  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  Guide 
Books  are  favourite,  and  no  doubt  profitable  subjects  for 
publishers.  We  have  several  such  before  as ;  and  name 
first  for  its  compactness  and  completeness,  Black*s  Pic- 
turesque Guide  to  Yorkstiirct  with  a  Map  of  tiie  County , 
and  several  Illustrations.  Interspersed  with  song  and 
legend,  rich  in  statistical  information,  and  abounding  in 
descriptions  of  all  that  can  interest  the  tourist,  this  little 
volume,  which  will  fall  easily  into  one  of  the  many 
pockets  of  the  Traveller's  Tweed,  ought  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  all  who  intend  strolling  among  the  sunny 
wolds  and  picturesque  dales  of  a  county  which  boasts  the 
variety  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

More  specially  local  in  its  interest,  and  produced  with  all 
the  luxury  of  paper  and  richness  of  illustration  for  which 
Mr.  II.  J.  Parker  is  celebrated,  is  The  Handbook  for  Fwi- 
torg  to  Oxford;  and  its  object,  which  is  to  tell  the  visitor 
in  a  few  words  the  history,  and  chief  points  of  history,  of 
those  buildings  which  will  meet  his  eyes  in  his  walks 
through  Oxford,  is  well  carried  out.  When  we  add  that 
the  bM>k  is  illustrated  with  128  woodcuts  by  Jewitt,  and 
28  steel  plates  by  Le  Keux,  our  readers  will  judge  what 
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a  handsome  book  is  Parker's  Handbook  fur  VltUort  to 
Oxfitrd. 

Of  less  extent,  bat  scaroelj  less  interest,  is  a  work  pro- 
duced with  the  same  profusion  of  illastration  by  the  same 
publisher,  entitled  The  3feditBvcU  Architecture  of  (MUhire, 
by  Henry  J.  Parker,  F.S.A.^  with  an  ffistoricM  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Francis  Qrosvenor  ;  illustrated  by  fin- 
gratings  by  J.  EL  Le  Kenx,  O.  Jemtt,  &c.  To  the  visitor 
to  the  quaint  old  city,  it  will  prove  an  amusing  and  in- 
structive companion. 

We  may  here  well  introduce  the  following  communi- 
cation from  M.  Masson :  — 

Frangois  Villon  (Jannet's  edition,  Bibl.  ElzMrienne). 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  I  have  offered  on  that  poet 
in  a  previous  number  of  **N.  &  Q.,"  I  beg  leave  to 
subjoin  a  few  bibliographioiil  statements. 

There  exist  thirty-two  editions  of  Les  (Euvres  de  Fran- 
foys  Villon^  besides  seven  of  the  Repuea  Franches,  and 
of  other  small  pieces  which  are  not  generally  admitted  to 
be  written  by  that  poet  Of  these  editions,  seven  are 
amongst  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

1.  (13.  cf.  ed.  Jannet,  p.  xi.)  "Les  CBuvres  de  Maistre 
Fran^oys  Villon.  Le  Monologue  du  Franc  Archier  de 
Baignollet.  Le  Dyalogue  du  Seigneur  de  Mallepaye  et 
Baillevent.  On  les  vend  an  premier  pillier  de  la  grande 
salle  du  Palavs,  pour  Galiot  du  Pr^,  mdxxxil  (Brit.  Mus. 
1073.  a  2.,  bequeathed  by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.,  1786.) 

2.  (16.  cf.  ibid.  p.  xii.)  Les  (Euvres  de  Franijoys  Villon 
de  Paris,  revues  et  remises  en  leur  entier  par  CMment 
Marot,  Valet  de  Chambre  du  Roy.  On  les  vent  k  Paris,  en 
la  grant  salle  du  Palais,  en  la  boutique  de  Galiot  du  Pr^. 
(Brit.  Mus.  241.  c.  33.) 

8.  (29.  cf.  ibid.  p.  xiv.)  Les  (Euvres  de  FrauQoys  Vil- 
lon, avec  les  Remarques  de  diverses  Personnes  (Ens^be  de 
Lauri^re,  Le  Duchat  et  de  Formey).  La  Haye,  Adr. 
Moetjens,  1742,  8».     (Brit.  Mus.  240.  i.  8.) 

4.  (31.  cf.  ibid.)  M.  PrompsauU*8  edition  (Brit.  Mus. 
1464.  g.) 

5.  m!  Jannet's  edition.    (Brit.  Mus.  12, 234  a.) 

6.  (5.  cf.  ib.  XV.)  Le  Recueil  des  Uepues  Franches  de 
Maistre  Fran^oys  Villon  et  sea  Compagnons.  (Br.  Mus. 
c  22.  a.  44.) 

7.  (28.  cf  ib.  xiv.)  Les  (Euvres  de  Francois  Villon, 
etc.  Cou8telier*8  edition,  1723.  (Brit.  Mus.  12,418.  1065  f. 
241  f.  17.) 

The  British  Museum,  therefore,  possesses  three  copies 
of  the  1723  edition,  and  the  one  catalogued  241  f.  17.  de- 
serves, as  you  will  see,  special  notice. 

In  the  preface  to  M.  Jannet's  excellent  volume  (p. 
xiv.)  I  iiad  the  following  remark :  — 

"  II  y  avoit  dans  la  biblioth^ue  de  M.  Glue  de  Saint 
Port,  conseiller  honoraire  au  grand  conseil,  an  exemplaire 
de  cette  Edition  annot^  par  La  Monnoye." 

Kow  this  annotated  copy  is  precisely  the  volume  241  f. 
17.,  and  although  the  editions  of  MM.  Prompsault  and 
Jannet  have,  like  it,  been  revised  from  a  collation  of  the 
MS.  belonging  to  M.  de  Coislin,  yet  the  octavo  I  am  now 
describing  contains  several  important  readings  which 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  commentators. 

The  fresh  matter  just  brought  to  light  will  be  made 
available  towards  a  reprint  of  the  Elzevirian  edition,  for 
I  have  inserted  all  La  Monnoye*s  marginal  corrections  in 
my  own  copy.  In  the  meanwhile  I  transcribe  here  the 
amended  title-page  which  this  critic  has  left  in  MS.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum :  — 

**  L^Histoire  et  les  Chefs  de  la  Poesie  Fran^aise,  avec  la 
Liste  des  Pontes  Proven^ux  et  Fran9ais,  accompagn^ 
de  Remarques  sur  le  Caract^re  de  leurs  Ouvrages." 

'*  Poesies  de  Francois  Villon  et  de  see  Piscipl^,  revues 
sur  les  diffi^rentes  iSditions,  corrig^  et  augment^  sur 


le  Manuscrlt  de  M.  le  due  de  Coislin,  et  sur  phisieurs 
autres,  et  enrichies  d*un  grand  nombre  de  Pieces,  avec 
.des  notes  historiques  et  critiques."       Gustave  Massox. 

Harrow-on-the<Hill. 

The  Kent  Archaeological  Society  will  hold  its  first  An- 
nual Meeting  at  Canterbury  on  Friday  the  30th  of  the 
present  month,  under  the  Presidentship  of  the  Marquess 
of  Camden;  and  from  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Members,  Council,  and  Secre- 
taries, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  gathering  will  be 
worthy  of  the  county. 

A  numerous  and  important  meeting  of  Gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Newspaper  and  Serial  Press  was  held  at 
Peele's  CJoflfee  House  on  Monday  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  such  a  united  system  of  action  as  should  insure 
the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
Session.  That,  while  efforts  are  making  on  every  side  for 
the  spread  of  education,  a  tax  which  bears  so  heavily 
upon  the  production  of  elementary  books  should  continue, 
is  an  anomaly  which  cannot  long  exist.  The  days  of  the 
paper  duty  are  numbered ;  and  the  result  of  the  present 
movement  will  doubtless  be  to  make  paper  both  better 
and  cheaper. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  has  introduced  a  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  Treasure  Trove. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  Archaeologists,  who  should 
give  the  Bill  their  best  attention  during  the  recess,  that 
when  reintroduced  in  the  next  Session  a  perfect  measure 
may  be  produced. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  antiquarian  and  genea- 
logical friends  to  the  very  important  announcement  irom 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  subject  of  preserving  a 
record  of  existing  Monumental  Inscriptions,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  advertising  columns. 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO   PURCHA8B. 

L*  Xisrc'g  MoNvifENTA  AMOLicAifA.    5  Yols.    8vo.    1717— 1719* 

•••  Letten,ttati[U(particalan  and  lowest  price,  carrtaoe  Aee,  to  be 
aent  to  Ms«Rt.BsLL  ft  Dalot,  Fublbhen  of  "n01?E8  AND 
aUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulan  of  Price,  Ac,  of  the  following  Booki  to  be  lent  direct  to 
the  ttentlemen  bjr  whom  they  are  reqaireo,  and  whoia  names  and  ad- 
dreisea  are  given  for  that  purpo«e.  * 

Akbbmam*!  Cataiogob    or  Rare  and  Uneoitbd  Bomajt   Coma.     2 
Vols.  Svo. 

Wanted  by  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons^  £dinbuvgh. 

WssTMiiraTRR  BsriBw,  January,  1858. 

Wanted  by  Charles  Ootdden^  Bookaeller,  Canterbury. 


Ironstdu'  HiaroRT  of  Twiokbmham. 

Miaa  I/annA  Hawkins'  Anbcdotes  Airo  Mbmoibs. 

Wanted  by  Dr.  Diamond^  F.S.A.t  Twickenham  House,  Twickenham. 


Amonff  other  papers  of  interest  and  value  which  will  appear  in  our 
next  yumber,  toe  may  caU  attention  to  one  hy  Sir  G.  C  Lewis  On  the 
Bupposed  Circumnaviffatioa  of  Africa  in  Antiquity. 

Mr.  GuTca'a  Ltar  or  UwivBRstTY  Hoooa.  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  many  correspondents,  this  will  be  reproduced  in  its  present  cor- 
rected form. 

YmtLvvY.  The  CromweUian  edition  of  Gwillim's  Heraldry,  1660,  is  a 
common  book;  but  the  amended  edition  of  that  date  is  rare. 

**NoTB8  AND  QtrBRTBs"  is  pubHshcd  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  PARra.  The  subscription  for  Otampbo  Copib*  for 
&i3B  Month*  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishars  iindudma  the  Ilalf- 
yearlv  Inoux)  is  lis.  4<f.,  whteh  may  be  paid  by  Post  Omde  Order  in 
fiivaur  qf  Mbmm.  Bbu  ajio  Dai.**, ISS.  fun  BrjaBsr,  S*0.|  to  viosi 
aw  CoMMDNioATioNa  FOR  THB  EorroR  sAoiud  be  addressed. 
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The  TieiTs  of  those  who  itiBintBiQ  the  probability 
of  voyages  bji  the  FbiEmciana  to  distant  latida  — 
who  suppose  them  to  have  sailed  to  the  amber- 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  even  hint  at  their  having 
reached  America — receive  some  confirmation  from 
the  accounts,  preserved  by  the  alieiciits,  of  the 

■■' navigation  of  Africa.    These  accounts  lie 

1  small   compass,  and  deserve  a  sepurate 


The  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  re- 
specting H^pt  began  with  the  reign  of  Psam- 
niitichus  (Herod,  ii.  154.),  and  ne  are  able  to  fix 
an  authentic  chronology  for  the  Egyptian  kings 
from  hi^  reign  to  that  of  Psammenitus,  Who  wag 
depoaedal>y  Cambyses ;  being  a  period  of  145 
jears  enaing  at  >?23  b.  c. 

Fsammitichus  reigned  -         670^616 

Neco  -  -  -  .         1116—600 

Psammia  -  -  -         600 — .^BS 

Apries  -  -  -         59S— 670 

-    Amasis  -  -  -         570—326 

Paammenitus  -  -  -        526 — 525 

We  leurn  from  Herodotus  that  Neco  began  to 
dig  a  canal  connecting  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea  ; 
und  that  120,000  men  bad  perished  in  its  form- 
atioti,  when  he  desisted  from  the  work,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  admonition  of  an  oracle.  He 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  military  af- 
fairs i  he  built  vessels  of  war  both  iu  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  he  invaded  Syria 
(ii.  158—9.;  DIod.  i.  33.;  Plin.  vi.  29.)  But 
soon  after  the  abandonment  of  the  canal,  and 
with  a  view,  as  it  appears,  of  accomplishing  the 
came  object  by  diflerent  means,  he  sent  some 
vessels,  navigated  hj  Phmnicians,  to  circumnavi- 
gate Africa,  ordering  them  to  commence  their 
voyage  from  the  Ked  Sen,  and  so  reach  Ef;ypt 
by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Mediterranean. 
If  this  voyage  could  be  effected,  a  ship  would  sail 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  tlie  Mediterranean*; 
to  connect  which  was  the  ubju;:t  of  the  canal. 
Herodotus  [jroceeds  to  state  that  ibe  Phcenician?, 
starting  as  they  were  ordered,  aailed  along  (he 
Suiitbcrn  Sea  ;  and,  whatever  part  of  Africa  they 
had  reached,  when  autumn  arrived,  they  landed, 
soweil  the  cround,  and  awaited  the  harvest ;  and 
having  gatnared  the  corn,  the;  then  continued 
their  voyage:  thut  having  thus  consumed  two 
years,  in  the  third  y<:At  they  passed  the  Pillars  of 

•  It  iiuy  be  ob«rved  tlwt  Hwodotus  htn  nils  the 
Mciiitt^rmlaul  the  ioniii  M*w^  u  oopoBOd  to  tha  ivrf* 
IMmmrm,  On  *M  l«  tha  abulh  of  Libyi,  U.  !«).,  iv.  13. 


Hercules,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  "  The  account 
which  they  gave,"  snys  Herodotus,  "  which  others 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  believe,  but  which  to  me  ia 
incredible,  is  that  when  they  were  sailing  round 
Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand." 
Herodotus  adds  that  the  Carthaginians  at  a  later 
period  maint^aed  that  Africa  could  be  circum- 
navigated ;  and  be  subjoins  a  story  of  Sataspes,  a 
Persian  nobleman,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes 
(4S5 — 165  B.  c>)  was  relieved  from  u  sentence  of 
crucifixion,  upon  the  singnlar  condition  that  he 
should  circumnavigate  Africa.  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  Sataspes  obtained  a  ship  and  sa.ilora  in 
Egypt ;  passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  having 
rounded  the  western  promontory  of  Africa,  callad 
Soloeis,  puriued  his  voyage  to  the  south;  but 
after  sailing  many  months,  and  finding  that  hd 
was  still  far  front  the  Bed  Sea,  be  turned  back, 
and  came  again  to  Egypt.  The  account  whicb 
be  gave  to  Aerxes  on  his  return  was  that,  at  the 
extremity  of  bis  voyage  he  sailed  by  little  men, 
dressed  in  purple,  who,  when  be  landed,  left  tha 
toiraa  and  fled  to  the  mountains ;  that  his  crew 
used  to  take  nothing,  except  some  sheep;  and 
that  ^e  reason  why  he  did  not  proceed  further 
wag,  that  the  ship  stuck  fast,  and  would  nOt 
move.  Xerxes  did  not  believe  this  story,  and, 
as  Sataspes  had  not  fulfilled  the  required  condi- 
tion, ordered  him  lo  be  crucified.  Herodotus 
adds  that  an  eunocfa  of  Sataspes,  when  he  beard 
of  his  master's  death,  fled  to  Samos  with  a  lai^ 
Sim)  of  money;  and  that  this  money  was  dit- 
honeetlj  retained  by  a  Samisn,  with  whom  it  had 
doubtless  been  deposited.  "  I  know  the  name  of 
this  Samian "  (asys  Herodotus),  "  but  suppress 
it  out  of  regard  for  his  memory."  (iv.  43,  43.) 
It  will  be  observed  that  Herodotus  resided  at 
Samos  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  thus 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  a  circumstance  which  muaC  bare 
occurred  within  his  lifetime. 

The  next  reference  to  this  subject  occurs  In 
Strabo.  This  gei^apher  quotes  Poaidooius  na 
treating  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  mt 
referring  to  the  expedition  uieotioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (which  is  by  an  error  of  memory  attributed 
to  Darius  instead  of  Neco),  as  well  as  to  a  certain 
Magus  who  was  represented  by  Heraclides  Pon- 
ticuB  to  have  assured  Gelo  (4^5—478  b.  c.)  that 
he  had  performed  this  voyage.  Posiilonins  de- 
clnred  that  these  voyages  were  unauiLenticated 
by  credible  testimony  ;  but  he  related  the  foU 
lowing  story  of  a  certain  Eudoios,  who  lived  in 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  as  deserving  of 
belief.  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicua  (be  said),  being  in 
Egypt  iu  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the 
Second  (170-117  B.  c),  accompanied  this  king 
ill  voyages  up  the  Nile ;  im  one  of  these  occasions, 
an  Indian  was  brought  to  Ptolemy  by  the  guards 
of  Aa  B«d  Sea,  who  twd  that  ibey  faad  found  him 
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alone  and  half  dead  in  a  ship.  By  the  king*8 
command,  the  Indian  was  taught  Greek ;  where- 
upon he  offered  to  steer  a  ship  to  India:  the 
YOjage  was  made  under  the  guidance  of  this 
Indian,  and  Eftdoxus  went  out  and  returned  with 
the  ship ;  but  the  king  took  away  all  the  precious 
stones  which  he  brought  back.  In  the  following 
reign  of  Queen  Cleopatra  (117—89  b.  c.)  Eu- 
doxus  was  sent  on  a  second  voyage  to  India 
with  a  larger  expedition ;  but  on  his  return  he 
was  carried  by  adverse  winds  beyond  Ethiopia, 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Having  landed 
at  different  places,  he  communicated  with  the  in- 
habitants, and  wrote  down  some  of  their  words. 
He  here  met  with  a  prow  of  a  ship,  saved  from  a 
wreck,  with  a  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  it ;  and 
having  heard  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  vessel  which 
had  come  from  the  west,  he  brought  it  away. 
Oa  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  found  that  Cleo- 
patra had  been  succeeded  by  her  son  (Ptolemy 
Soter  II.  Lathyrus,  89 — 81  B.C.),  who  again  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  profits  in  consequence  of  an 
accusation  of  embezzlement.  Eudoxus  showed  the 
prow  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  mer- 
chants in  the  harbour ;  they  immediately  recog- 
nised it  as  belonging  to  a  ship  of  Gadeira ;  and 
one  ship-captain  identified  it  as  having  formed 
part  of  a  vessel  which  had  sailed  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  river  Lixus,  and  had 
never  returned.  Eudoxus  hence  perceived  that 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  possible ;  he 
then  took  with  him  all  his  money,  and  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  touching  at 
Dicaearchia  (or  Puteoli),  Massilia,  and  other  ports, 
on  his  way  to  Gadeira ;  at  all  which  places  he 
proclaimed  his  discovery,  and  collected  subscrip- 
tions :  by  these  means  he  procured  a  large  ship 
and  two  boats,  and  having  taken  on  board  some 
singing  boys,  physicians,  and  other  professional 
persons,  he  steered  his  course  through  the  Straits 
for  India.  After  some  accidents  in  the  voyage, 
they  reached  a  part  of  the  African  coast,  where 
they  found  men  who  used  the  same  words  as  those 
which  he  had  written  down  in  his  former  course 
from  the  Red  Sea ;  whence  he  perceived  that  the 
tribes  which  he  had  reached  from  the  west  were 
of  the  same  race  as  those  which  he  had  reached 
from  the  east,  and  that  they  were  conterminous 
with  the  kingdom  of  Bogus  (Mauretania).  Eu- 
doxus, having  ascertained  this  fact,  turned  back 
his  ship  ;  when  he  had  arrived  at  Mauretania,  he 
attempted  to  persuade  .King  Bogus  to  send  out 
another  expedition.  The  final  results  of  this 
attempt  were  not,  however,  known  to  Posidonius. 
(Strab.  ii.  3,  4.)  The  King  Bogus  here  men- 
tioned is  either  the  King  of  Western  Mauretania, 
who,  with  Bocchus,  was  confirmed  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  49  b.  c,  or  he  is  an  earlier  king  of  the 
same  name.  The  Latin  writers  call  him  Bogud ; 
Dio  Cassius  writes  his  name  Boyo6as.    Pliny  says 


that  the  two  divisions  of  Mauretania,  Eastern  and 
.Western,  were  respectively  named  after  their 
kings  Bocchus  and  Bogud.  (**  Namque  diu  regum 
nomina  obtinuere,  ut  Bogudiana  appellaretur  ex- 
tima;  itemque  Bocchi,  quae  nunc  Caesariensis.*' 
JV.  H,  V.  1.)     Compare  Strab.  xvii.  3.  7. 

The  voyage  of  Eudoxus  was  likewise  reported 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  stated  that,  in  his  own 
time,  Eudoxus,  in  order  to  escape  from  Ptolemy 
Lathurus,  had  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  had 
reached  Gades  (Mela,  iii.  9. ;  Piin.  N,  U.  ii.  67.). 
The  historian  Caelius  Antipater,  who  lived  about 
120  B.C.,  also  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  man 
who  had  made  the  voyage  from  Spain  to  iBthiopia 
for  commercial  purposes  (Plin.  lb,  repeated  by 
Marcianus  Capella,  lib.  vi.). 

Before  examining  these  accounts  in  detail,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  notion  formed  by  the 
ancients  respecting  the  geography  of  Africa. 

Strabo  says,  that  although  the  world  is  divided 
into  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  division  is  unequal :  for  thA  Europe 
and  Africa  put  together  are  not  equal  in  size  to 
Asia ;  and  that  Africa  appears  to  be  smaller  even 
than  Europe.  He  describes  Africa  as  forming  a 
right-angled  triangle ;  the  base  being  the  distance 
from  Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  other 
side  of  the  right-angle  being  the  line  of  the  Nile 
to  the  extremity  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  hypotenuse 
being  the  line  connecting  the  latter  point  with  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (xviii.  3.  1.). 


Fillanof 
Hercole*. 


Mediterranean. 


Egypt. 
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Elsewhere  he  likens  Africa  to  a  trapezium, 
which  figure  is  formed  by  supposing  that  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  south-western  coast  is 
parallel  to  the  northern  coast  (ii.  5.  33.) 

Mela  has  a  similar  notion  of  the  form  of  Africa. 
He  says  that  its  length  from  east  to  west  is  greater 
than  its  width  from  north  to  south ;  and  that  its 
greatest  width  is  the  part  where  it  adjoins  the 
Nile  (i.  4.) 

As  the  ancients  believed  that  the  Northern 
Ocean  swept  across  the  back  of  Europe,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
along  the  shores  of  Scythia,  Germany,  and  Gaul, 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules — thus  suppressing  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  chief  part  of 
Russia — so  they  believed  that  the  Southern 
Ocean  extended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  to  the  extremity  of  Ethiopia  beyond 
Egypt;  and  hence  they  called  the  Negro  tribes 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  Ethiopians,  and 
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brought  them  into  connexion  with  the  Ethiopians 
of  the  Upper  Nile.  According  to  the  statement 
of  ScylaXf  some  persons  thought  that  the  iBthio- 
pians  of  the  northern  shores  of  Africa  were  coi|- 
ttnuous  with  those  who  inhabited  Egypt;  that 
Africa  was  a  peninsula  stretching  to  the  west,  and 
that  the  sea  was  uninterrupted  from  its  western 
extremity  to  the  Egyptian  side  (§  1 12.) 

According  to  Jnba,  the  Atlantic  Sea  began  with 
the  Mossylian  promontory,  near  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  nayigation 
thence  to  Gades,  along  the  coast  of  Mauretania, 
was  in  a  north-westerly  direction  (Plin.  vi.  34.). 

Aristotle,  arguing  that  the  form  of  the  earth  is 
spherical,  explains  upon  this  hypothesis  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  not  only  connect  the  country 
near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  with  India,  as  well  as 
the  seas  in  those  two  quarters ;  but  account  for 
the  presence  of  elephants  both  in  Africa  and  India 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  most  remote  extremes. 
The  true  explanation,  according  to  Aristotle,  is,  that 
India  is  near  the  north-western  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
cause the  earth  is  a  sphere  (/>«  Cado^  ii.  14.).  So 
Eratosthenes  expressed  an  opinion  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  great  size  of  the  Atlantic  (or  external) 
Sea,  a  ship  might  sail  along  the  same  parallel  from 
Iberia  to  India  (ap.  Strab.  i.  4.. 6.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Seneca  thought  that  this  distance  was 
not  great,  and  that  the  voyage  could  with  favo'ur- 
able  winds  be  made  in  a  short  time.  ("  Quantum 
enim  est,  quod  ab  ultimis  litoribus  Hispanise  usque 
ad  Indos  jacet  ?  Paucissimorum  dierum  spatium, 
si  navem  suus  ventus  implevit" — NaL  QuasL  i. 
Praef.  §  11.) 

The  belief  as  to  the  affinity  between  the  ex- 
treme east*  and  the  extreme  west  explains  some 
of  the  mythological  stories  respecting  the  popu- 
lation of  Africa:  thus  the  Maurusii  are  said  to 
haye  been  Indians  who  accompanied  Hercules  to 
the  west  of  that  continent  (Strab.  xvii.  3.  7.) 

These  opinions  as  to  the  shape  of  Africa,  though 
predominant,  were  not  universal:  for  Polybius 
considers  it  to  be  unascertained  whether  the  sea 
passes  round  it  to  the  south  (iii.  38.).  According 
to  Mela,  the  question  long  remained  doubtful, 
but  it  was  settled  by  the  voyages  of  Hanno  and 
Eudoxus  (iii.  9.). 

Such  being  the  notions  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing the  shape  of  Africa,  the  next  point  to  be 
ascertained  is,  how  far  their  geographical  explor- 
ation of  the  coast  can  be  proved  by  sure  evidence 
to  have  extended. 

The  entire  northern  coast  of  Africa  had,  from  a 
remote  period,  been  visited  by  the  Phoenician  na- 
vigators :  who,  together  with  their  colonists  the 
Carthaginians,  likewise  established  themselves  in 
force  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  and  used 
their  establishments  at  Gades  and  its  neighbour- 
hood as  starting-places  for  ulterior  discovery. 
Their  efforts  seem  to  have  been  directed  princi- 


pally towards  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  not 
to  the  Lusitanian  coast — a  policy  connected  with 
the  natural  views  for  the  extension  of  the  Cartha- 

finian  empire.  Tingis,  the  modern  Tangier,  and 
lixns  and  Thymiateria  lying  to  the  souui  on  the 
same  coast,  are  expressly  mentioned  as  Cartha- 
ginian foundations :  we  also  hear  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Tyrian  or  Carthaginian  towns  on  the 
western  coast  of  Mauretania,  which,  having  once 
amounted  to  300,  were  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians.  These  extensive  settlements 
are  indeed  discredited  by  Strabo  (xvii.  3.  3.),  and 
Pliny  (v.  1.) ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Phoenicians,  both  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  used  their 
important  port  and  factory  of  G^es  as  a  means 
of  extending  their  dominion  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa  (Movers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  521 — 554.) 

An  authentic  record  of  the  most  important  of 
these  attempts  still  remains  in  the  Periplos  of 
Hanno,  whose  voyage  is  conjecturally  fixed  at 
470  B.C.  The  extant  narrative  is  probably  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  original,  which  (like  the 
bilingual  inscription  of  Hannibal,  Livy,  xxviii. 
46.)  may  have  been  engraved  on  brass,  both  in 
Punic  and  Greek.  The  expedition  was  partly  for 
colonisation,  partly  for  discovery.  The  most  dis- 
tant settlement  was  not  far  from  the  Straits ;  the 
extent  of  the  exploring  voyage  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Gossellin  takes  it  only  as  far  as 
Cape  Nun ;  the  more  prevailing  opinion  extends 
it  to  a  point  near  Sierra  Leone.  The  numbers  of 
the  expedition  appear  to  be  exaggerated ;  but  its 
strength  was  such  as  to  enable  it  to  master  all 
opposition  of  the  natives.  Some  of  the  circum- 
stances related  in  the  exploring  part  of  the  voyage 
are  manifestly  fabulous;  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  general  truth  of  the  account. 

We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  when  Scipio 
was  in  command  in  Africa  (about  146  b.c),  he 
employed  Polybius  the  historian  to  explore  the 
western  coast  of  that  continent,  and  furnished  him 
with  a  fleet  for  the  purpose.  Pliny  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  extent  of  coast  examined  by  Polybius ; 
the  furthest  point  which  he  visited  was  the  river 
Bambotus,  in  which  were  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami (Plin.  V.  1.)  This  voyage  is  referred  to 
by  Polybius  in  an  extant  passage  of  his  history 
(iii.  59.)  Pliny*s  account  of  the  places  which  he 
visited  is  analysed  by  Gossellin,  who  identifies  the 
Bambotus  with  the  Nun  (Recherches  sur  la  Oeo- 
graphic  des  Anciens,  tom.  i.  p.  106.)  Gossellin  thinks 
that  the  ancients  never  passed  Cape  Boyador. 

Another  proof  of  the  voyages  of  the  Gaditane 
navigators  to  the  south,  along  the  African  coast, 
is  the  fact  that  they  had  discovered  the  Canary 
Islands,  certainly  before  the  time  of  Sertorius, 
about  82  B.C.,  and  probably  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  (See  Plut.  Sert,  8.,  Diod.  v.  19, 20.,  Aristot. 
Mir.  Ausc,  84. ;  Dr.  Smith's  Did.  of  Geogr.^ 
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On  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  ancients  had, 
from  an  early  period,  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  and 
had  made  considerable  progress  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia.  Herodotus  indeed  informs  us  that 
Darius  (521 — 485  b.c.)  hearing  that  the  Indus,  as 
well  as  the  Nile,  contained  crocodiles  *,  wished  to 
ascertain  where  that  river  joined  the  sea.  He  ac- 
cordingly sent  Scylaz  of  Caryanda,  and  other  per- 
sons whom  he  could  trusfc,  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
They  started  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  the 
land  of  Pactya,  and  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  the 
east,  until  they  reached  the  sea.  They  then  sailed 
hy  sea  to  the  west,  and  in  the  thirtieth  month 
reached  the  point  from  which  Neco  had  sent  the 
Phoenicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  After  this 
voyage,  adds  Herodotus,  Darius  subdued  the  In- 
dians, and  navigated  the  intermediate  sea  (iv.  44. 
Compare  iii.  101.). 

The  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  here  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  is  cited  by  Aristotle  and  other  writers 
as  having  left  a  work  containing  geographical  and 
ethnographical  notices  of  India ;  but  the  account 
of  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  discredited  by 
Dr.  Vincent,  on  grounds  which  deserve  attentive 
consideration,  and  which  are  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive by  C.  Miiller,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the 
Minor  Greek  Greographers.  (Commerce  and  Navi' 
gation  of  the  Ancienis  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i. 
pp.  308-^11. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  18-15.,  ed.  1807  ;  Oeogr. 
Chr*  Min,y  vol.  i.,  Prol.  p.  xxxv.)       G.  C.  Lewis. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


MATEBIALS  FOB  ▲  iqiW  BDITION  Of  8TBTPE* 

[Our  readers  will  we  are  sare  be  as  glad  as  we  are,  to 
see  that,  althoagh  Dr.  Maitland's  interesting  Pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Strype's 
Work*  was  but  privately  printed,  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  general  attention  to  the  sal^ect.  How  pleased 
we  should  be  to  hear  that  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press — or  if  they  decline  it,  some  eminent  publishing 
firm,  —  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand.— £d.  «*  N.  &  Q."J 

As  Db.  Maitiand  has  again  called  attention  to 
the  value  of  Strype*s  works,  and  has  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  revision  and  illustration 
of  the  text,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a 
beginning,  by  bringing  together  references  to  con- 
tributions which  have  been  already  made  to  this 
national  undertaking.  Hoping  that  the  readers 
of  **  N.  &  Q."  may  supply  my  deficiencies,  I  sub- 
mit my  scanty  gleanings  to  their  judgment.  See 
Machyn^s  Diary  (Camd.  Soc.) ;    Dr.  Maitland*s 

*  Alexander  the  Great,  finding  that  there  were  crocodiles 
in  the  Indus,  and  that  a  bean  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aeesines,  which  fell  into  the  Indus,  similar  to  the  'Kgy^- 
tian  bean,  concluded  that  the  Indus  and  the  NUe  were 
the  same  river ;  and  wrote  word  to  his  mother  Olym- 
pias  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Nile. — 
Arrian,  Anab,  vi.  1. 


EiMys  on  the  Reformation,  Lettere  on  the  JEcclee. 
^ist.  Soo,  Edition  of  Strype'e  Cranmer,  and  other 
papers  in  the  British  Magazine ;  Strype*s  Farher, 
Ckehe,  and  Aylmer,  with  Thomas  Baker*s  notes 
(very  numerous  and  important  on  the  Life  of 
Parker),  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  publications  of  the  Parker  Society ; 
Archbp.  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures  (ed.  1820), 
pp.  200.  225.  seq. ;  Oeni.  Mag,,  July,  Aug.,  Dec., 
1838  (pp.  16.  124.  492.  494.)  ;  British  Mc^azine, 
vol.  xxii.  pp.  8.  8eq.t  140.  380.,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  482. 
486. ;  Waterland's  Letters  to  Lewis  (in  Water- 
land's  Works).  On  the  Life  of  Parker,  see  "N. 
&  Q."  2°'»  8.  ii.  266. ;  on  Wharton's  notes  in  the 
Life  of  Cranmer,  D'0yly*8  Life  of  Sancrofi  (1st 
ed.),  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  For  letters  and  other  papers 
relating  to  Strype,  see  beside  the  Catalogues  of 
the  great  Collections  of  MSS.,  Sir  Henry  Ellis's 
Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  Thoresby's  Cor- 
respondence, ii.  272.,  and  often.  Letters  from  the 
Bodleian,  ii.  41.  seq,  A  great  mass  of  Strype's  cor* 
respondence  is  preserved  at  Milton,  Cambridge- 
shire, which  may  perhaps  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  Camden  or  some  of  our  other  publishing 
societies.  Sir  E.  Brydges  (Restituta,  iii.  538.,  iv. 
261.)  may  also  be  consultedi  J.  £.  B.  Matob. 
SL  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


Strype:  the  Cranmer  Register.  —  I  see,  by  a 
notice  in  the  Atheweum,  that  Dr.  Maitland  is 
again  calling  attention  to  the  want  of  accuracy  in 
Strype's  quotations  from  Archbishop  Cranmer's 
Register ;  and  I,  for  one,  shall  rejoice  if  Dr.  Mait-» 
land,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  reviewer  of 
his  "  Notes,"  should  be  himself  induce4  to  under- 
take the  revision  of  Strype  for  a  new  edition. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Register  itself 
cannot  be  printed  in  c^xienso  ?  or,  if  too  long  for 
publication,  at  least  such  parts  of  it  as  are  of 
special  interest  ?  However,  it  seems  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  any  of  the  items  in  such  a  document, 
extending  over  so  stirring  a  period,  should  be 
wanting  m  general  interest.  J.  Sansom. 


It  is  exceedingly  vexatious  to  read  in  a  late  num- 
ber (2°<^  S.  V.  448.)  that  space  cannot  be  spared 
in  your  pages  for  Db.  Maitland's  Notes  and 
Queries  on  the  works  of  our  great  antiquary 
the  Rev.  J.  Strype,  whose  antiquarian  researches 
are  invaluable  and  of  high  authority.  The  inde- 
fatigable, learned,  and  judicious  Db.  Maitland 
has  thrown  additional  light  upon  the  transactions 
noted  by  Mr.  Strype ;  and  surely  they  mu4t  not  be 
hid  in  a  private  publication.  Cannot  you  spread 
them  over  a  few  pages  of  *'N.&  Q.,"  so  that  nothing 
shall  be  lost  ?  The  number  of  eoclesiaatioal  students 
who  are  diligently  inquiring  into  the  great  and 
important  changes  which  took  place  in  our  eccle- 
siastical affairs  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
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thtt  of  James  I.,  alaim  your  r«oonsideration  km  to 
pablisbinE  tlie  recent  discoveries  of  DK.MAtnAHD, 
and  will,  I  triut,  induce  70a  to  preterve  them  ia 


three  nephews,  and  these  all  djing  without  male 
issue,  then  to  ft  cousin,  William  Bowles,  a  canoa 
of  Salisburj,  who  oame  into  poswsaion  in  1759, 

ilv  KTenteen  jears  after  Dr.  Frampton's  death. 

I... Q — 1~.'  —  William  married  Dinah, 


,  This  c 


1  Bowles'  s 


HBALK-BOIiaB ;    aBlCABKABI.B    IWSTAMCB     Or     THE 
FBATBD. 

As  Heftle  Houie  in  Wiltshire  is  about  to  be 
visited  bj  the  archieologists  assembling  in  Salis- 
bury, the  following  narrative  maj  add  somewhat 
to  the  interest  of  the  spot :  — 

Sir  Robert  Hjde  of  Dinion,  Serffeant-at-Lsw, 
and  M.P,  for  Salisbury,  came  hj  the  demise  of 
his  brother  Lawrence  [e.  p.  m.  though  there 
were  daughters]  into  possession  of  the  Heale 
eatatea  in  the  Ameabnry  Valley  ;  and  by  the  ele- 
vation of  Yijf  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was 
himself  created  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  He  had  moreover  in  hia  possession  a  va- 
riety of  interesting  heir-looms,  specified  as  "  the 
pearl  necklace,  and  the  chain  belonging  to  the 
watch,  and  the  diamonds  in  that  chain,  and  the 
picture  of  James  I.  and  his  four  children,  and  a 
small  picture  of  Charles  II.,"  the  memoriala  of  the 
well-known  royalism  of  the  house  of  Hyde  and 
of  their  relationship  to  the  crown  through  Lord 
Clarendon's  daughter ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  very  desirous  that  the  landed  estates  con- 
taining so  interesting  a  memtier  as  Heale  House, 
sbould,  together  with  the  aforesud  heir-looms, 
always  belong  to  a  Hyde,  and  finally  revert  to  an  , 
£arl  of  Clarendon.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  . 
therefore,  in  a  settlement  of  bis  property  which 
he  executed  by  deed,  enrolled  in  the  Common  ' 
Fleas  two  years  before  his  death,  he  passed  over 
the  daughters  of  bis  brother  Lawrence,  who  had 
lived  on  the  estate  before  himself,  in  favour  of 
the  sons  of  hia  next  brother,  Alexander  Hyde, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and  in  default  of  issue, 
then  to  the  sonc  of  other  brothers.  But  now, 
mark  the  result.  In  a  very  few  years  aAer  the 
Chief  Justice's  death,  one  of  bis  nephews,  Dr. 
Bobert  Hyde,  being  the  very  first  person  who  had  I 
the  rower  to  cut  off  the  entail,  did  so;  and  left 
Heale  to  a  person  bearing  another  name,  his  sis- 
ter, the  widow  of  Dr.  Levinz,  Bishop  of  Sodor  I 
and  Man ;  thus  totally  frustrating  the  cherished 
designs  of  his  uncle.  But  this  is  only  half  the 
story.  We  have  now  to  see  bow  the  estate  came 
to  be  possessed  by  persons  of  exactly  an  opposite 
way  of  thinking,  viz.  the  descendants  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Hie  widow  Levinz  left  the  Heale 
estates,  worth  more  than  200CU.  a  year,  together 
wiUi  all  the  heir-looms  aforesaid,  to  Matthew 
Frampton,  M.D,,  of  Oxford,  who  had  married 
her  only  daughter  (though  that  daughter  pre- 
deceased her) ;  and  from  Dr.  Frampton,  who 
died  in  1749,  tiie  estates  passed  '     


I  Bowles  was  himself  a  Foiite,  and  a  member  of 
the  Wills  Reform  Association  of  1780.  [Thia 
William  Bowles,  by  the  way,  ia  father  of  the  Ad- 
mirals Bowles.]  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  spot 
consecrated  toRoyalism  became  the  abode  ofalady 
who  piqued  herself  not  a  little  on  her  relationship 
to  the  usurper.  Here  it  was  that  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  Bowles 
(Whig  though  he  was)  ;  and  in  the  very  parlour 
probably  where  the  fugitive  Charles  bad  supped 
in  disguise,  the  Doctor  and  his  friend  laid  their 
rfans  for  a  new  and  improved  life  of  Oliver  the 
Great-  [See  BoaweQ's  account  of  that  visit.  Boa- 
well  does  not  say  that  the  new  life  of  Cromwell 
was  planned  at  Heide,  but  bis  narrative  indicates 

So  much  for  the  fortunes  of  Heale.  But  what 
became  of  the  descendants  of  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, in  whose  favour  the  will  was  made  f  The 
following  article  in  the  Anmial  Regiiter  will  at 
least  inform  ns  respecting  one  of  them :  — 

"Thers  is  now  Lving  [Pebrowy.  1768]  in  Lady  D»- 
cn'a  Atmshonses,  WutminstcT,  one  Urs,  WiDdiman^ 
nboH  miiden  name  was  Hyda.  She  was  grand-daogh- 
tsr  of  Dr.  Hyde,  Biitiop  of  Saliabnrv,  brother  of  the 
great  Lord  Cbnacelior  Hrde.  Earl  of  Clanndon ;  ind  she 
loat  ber  forlnna  in  tbe  South  Su  year,  1720.  Sbe  is  alio 
a  distant  consln  of  Ibeir  1al«  Majuties  Qneeo  Mary  and 
Quean  Anna,  whoM  moibsr  was  Ladv  Anne  Hydc^ 
Uucbeas  of  York,  wbose  roval  consort  'was  aflerwarda 
Kins  James  II.  A  lively  instance  of  the  mntabilKy  of 
all  worldly  Ibings,  that  a  person  related  to  two  crowned 
heads  ehottld,  by  a  strange  caprice  of  fortane.  be  reduced 
Id  live  in  an  almaiuKuel  She  reUins  her  Bedaes  In  a 
tolerable  degree ;  and  her  principal  camplaint  is  that  die 
has  oatHved  all  ber  friends,  b^g  now  npwards  of  an 
hundred  years  of  age." 

If  comment  on  the  above  be  admissible,  it  might 
be  this.  While  the  venerable  lady,  impoverished 
by  tbe  South  Sea  bubble,  and  sitting  alone  in  the 
Dacre  Almshouse,  is  no  more  an  object  of  pity 
than  Mrs.  Bowles,  surrounded  with  affluence,  and 
brewing  a  dish  of  tea  for  Dr.  Johnson ;  yet  tlie 
abort-sighted  provisiona  of  the  will-maker,  who 
would  gladly  have  averted  such  a  result,  may 
surely  be  flowed  to  remind  ua  that  our  own 
stewardship  ceases  with  our  own  life. 

J.  WAii.Hn. 


Not  having  seen  a  notice  of  this  celebrated  ban- 
ner in  the  pams  of  "  N.  Il  Q.,"  and  considering  it 
well  worthy  of  preservation  in  that  curious  miacel- 
laay,  I  have  extraeted  the  following  from  Tkt 
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Freematom*  Magazine  of  July  7,  where  it  occurs 
in  an  account  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  Masonic  Hall  in  Edinburgh :  — 

«*  As  many  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  the 
banner  called  *  The  Blue  Blanket,*  which  was  displayed 
in  the  late  Masonic  procession  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Lodge 
of  Journeymen  of  that  city,  we  give  the  following  parti- 
culars, chiefly  gleaned  from  the  history  of  this  famous 
relic  written  in  1722  by  Alexander  Pennicuick,  Burgess 
and  Guild  Brother.  According  to  the  statements  of  that 
worthy  Brother  of  the  incorporated  Fraternity,  a  number 
of  Scotch  mechanics  followed  Allan,  Lord  Steward  of 
Scotland,  to  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine,  and  took  with 
them  a  banner  on  which  were  inscribed  the  following  words 
from  the  61st  Psalm,  viz. :  *  In  bond  voluntate  Tua  ediji' 
centur  muri  HierosolyrmB.^  Fighting  under  this  banner 
these  valiant  Scotsmen  were  present  at  the  capture  of 
•Jerusalem  and  other  towns  in  the  Holy  Land;  and  on 
their  return  to  their  own  country  they  deposited  the  ban- 
ner, which  they  styled  *  The  Banner  of  the  Holy  Ghost,* 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Eloi  —  the  patron  saint  of  the  ICdin- 
burgh  tradesmen — in  the  church  of  St.  Giles.  It  was 
occasionally  unfurled,  or  worn  as  a  mantle,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  trades  in  the  courtly  and  religious  pa- 
geants that  in  former  times  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Scottish  capital.  In  1482,  James  III.,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assistance  which  he  had  received  from  the 
craftsmen  of  Edinburgh,  in  delivering  him  from  the  castle 
in  which  he  was  kept  a  prisoner,  and  paying  a  debt  of 
6000  merks  which  he  had  contracted  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  the  marriage  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  to 
Cecil,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  conferred  on 
the  good  town  several  valuable  privileges,  and  renewed 
to  the  craftsmen  their  favourite  banner  of  *  The  Blue  Blan- 
ket.' James's  Queen,  Margaret  of  Denmark,  to  show  her 
gratitude  and  respect  to  the  crafts,  painted  on  the  banner, 
with  her  own  hands,  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  a  crown,  a 
thistle,  and  a  hammer,  with  the  following  inscription: 
*  Fear  God  and  honour  the  King,  grant  him  a  long  life 
and  a  prosperous  reign,  and  we  shall  ever  pray  to  be 
faithful  for  the  defence  of  his  sacred  Majesty's  royal  per- 
son till  death.' 

*<  The  King  decreed  that  in  all  time  coming  this  flag 
should  be  the  standard  of  the  crafts  within  burgh,  and 
that  it  should  be  unfurled  in  defence  of  their  own  rights, 
and  in  protection  of  their  sovereign.  The  incorporated 
crafts  were,  therefore,  ever  ready  to  hoist  their  banner 
when  any  of  their  privileges  were  assailed;  and  hence 
James  YI.,  in  his  BasUicon  Doron^  which  he  addressed  to 
hit  son  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  says :  *  The  craftsmen 
think  we  should  be  content  with  their  work,  how  bad 
soever  it  should  be ;  and  if  in  anything  they  be  con- 
troulled,  up  goes  *  the  Blue  Blanket'  The  crafts,  never- 
theless, showed  no  less  alertness  in  bringing  it  forth  to 
uphold  the  honour  and  independence  of  their  country,  and 
to  protect  the  life  and  liberty  of  their  sovereigns.  *  It  is 
said  to  have  flaunted  amidst  a  thousand  streamers  of  all 
shapes,  devices,  and  hues  on  the  Borough  Mnir,  when  the 
craftsmen  rallied  under  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, to  accompany  James  lY.  to  the  disastrous  field  of 
Flodden.  It  was  displayed  to  assemble  the  incorporated 
trades  to  protect  Queen  Mary  when  she  was  insulted,  and 
her  life  placed  in  jeopardy,  by  the  incensed  populace, 
after  her  surrender  to  the  confederated  nobles  at  Carbery 
Hill ;  and  it  went  up  to  rescue  James  VI.  himself  from  a 
rabble  that  assailed  him  in  the  Old  Tolbooth,  for  refusing 
to  listen  to  a  petition  presented  by  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, complaining  of  his  undue  leaning  in  favour  of  the 
Popish  party.  The  last  time  it  was  publicly  exhibifed 
was  on  the  visit  of  Gkorge  lY.  to  Scotland,  in  1822. 

**  The  privilege  of  displaying  it  at  the  Masonic  proces- 


sion was  granted  to  the  Journeymen  in  consequence  of 
their  original  connexion  with  the  Masons  of  Mary's 
Chapel,  one  of  the  fourteen  Incorporated  Trades  of  the 
City.  It  was  delivered  to  the  assembled  Journeymen,  on 
the  morning  of  the  procession,  by  Convener  Tibbetts,  who 
is  the  custodier  of  it  during  his  term  of  office,  in  pre- 
sence of  several  of  the  deacons  of  the  trades,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  the  citizens.  In  performing  this  ceremony 
the  Convener  referred  to  the  historical  character  of  the 
banner,  and  the  important  occasions  on  which  it  had 
floated  above  the  heads  of  the  citizens ;  and  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Journey- 
men it  would  be  protected  with  scrupulous  care.  Bro. 
William  Hunter,  Master  of  the  Journeymen,  in  reply, 
said  that  the  whole  Journeymen  felt  honoured  in  being 
entrusted  with  so  precious  a  relic  on  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion ;  that  it  would  be  guarded  by  two  of  the  brethren 
armed  with  ponderous  Lochaber  axes,  and  that  every 
Journeyman  would  feel  his  honour  at  stake  in  returning 
it  safe  and  sound  to  the  keeping  of  the  Convener.  *  The 
Blue  Blanket '  was  long  in  a  very  tattered  condition ;  but 
some  years  ago  it  was  repaired  by  lining  it  with  blue  silk, 
so  that  it  can  now  be  exposed  without  suWecting  it  to 
much  injury.  It  was  inspected  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
Lord  Panmure,  and  other  notables  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
cession, who  expressed  their  gratification  at  seeing  a  relic 
so  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  cit}'." 

M.  C. 


THE   GRECIA.H  TEAS   OF   HERODOTUS. 

Mb.  Rawlinson  calls  attention  to  the  error  by 
which  Herodotus  makes  the  year  equal  to  375  days 
(i.  32.)    This  statement  occurs  in  the  report  of  a 
speech  of  Solon  to  Croesus ;  and  Herodotus  may 
have  so  received  it  with  that  manifest  error  (not 
so  manifest  to  Solon  as  to  himself  perhaps)  with- 
out deeming  it  needful  to  point  it  out  and  ex- 
plain it ;  for  the  subject  of  the  whole  speech  was 
moral  and  political,   not  arithmetical   or   astro- 
nomical.   He  states  — 
That  in  70  years  of  360  days  each  =  25,200 
there  were  intercalated  35  months 
of  30  days  -  -  =    1,050 

making  in  70  years  -  ^-  26,250  days, 
which  give  375  days  to  the  year.  This  settles 
the  pretensions  of  Solon,  as  a  reformer  of  the 
calendar,  by  a  side  wind,  unless  it  is  treated  as 
an  erroneous  report.  He  should  have  stated  that 
in  70  years  there  were            -  25,200  days, 

and  that  every  third  year  a 
month  of  30  days  should 
be  intercalated,  23  X  30  =  690 
less  the  omission  of  one 
month  every  eighth  year  *, 
8  X  30  -  -  =  240 
say,  15  X  30  =     450 

making  in  70  years  -  -  25,650  days, 

or  366  per  annum,  near  enough  for  a  rough  ap- 
proximation, f 

*  Censorinus,  Die  Natal.  18. 

t  If  wc  take  a  period  of  72  instead  of  70  years,  this 
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The  error  of  Solon,  his  reporter,  or  Herodotus, 
or  of  the  MSS.,  has  oiuaed  Mr.  Rawlinion  to  fall 
into'tlie  error  ofreaderlng  Sid  TjifTou  trigs  (every 
third  year  (ii,  4.)  "  every  olher  year ; "  and  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  likenise  (Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  2N6,), 
"  at  the  end  of  every  second  year"  (iee  Mattbiie, 
Or.  Gr.  §  580.),  thu6  reckoning  thirty-five  inter- 
calary montba  in  seventy  years  instead  a(  Jifteen. 
The  Grecian  year  in  use  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
Bubseqncnt  1o  Solon'a,  and  before  Melon's,  was 
probably  that  of  Cleostratus,  the  period  being  8 
years  of  354  days,  intercalating  3  montbs  of  30 
days,  tos;ether  2922,  or  365^  daya  In  the  year. 
(Hut.  of  Aatron.  U.K.S.21.)  The  Thebaiis  did 
not  intercalate  months,  or  strike  out  days  like 
the  rest  of  tbe  Greeks,  but  made  their  year  con- 
fiat  of  12  months  (of  30  days  each),  and  5^  days. 
(Diod.  Sic.  i.  50.)  • 

A  short  yethod  of  settling  a  difficulty,  nbich  has 
perplexed  so  many  scholars,  is  to  treat  the  whole 
story  of  Solon'a  interview  with  Crcesus  an  a  Ac- 
tion, —  the  rijtbt  one,  if  Voemel  is  correct  in  his 
chronology.  (Penny  Cwc. art.  "Solon,"  p,  2! 3.) 
T.  J.UirCKTON. 


Minor  fiatti. 

Dr.  Jokitson  and  Ike  Odes  o/ Horace. — -In  the 
Literary  Gazette  of  July  3,  is  a  review  of  Lord 
Ravensvrorth's  Trantlalioa  o/Soraee,  which  slsrls 
by  saying  that  Dr.  Johnson  aaid,  "  the  lyrical  part 
of  Horace  can  never  be  properly  translated  ;"  and 
according  to  tbe  reviewer,  it  appears  that  his 
saying  still  holds  good.  It  eeems,  however,  that 
tbe  Doctor  had  a  mind  lo  tr^  his  genius  in  that 
way,  for  I  happen  to  have  his  translation  of  ihe 
14th  Ode  in  Book  II.,  which  was  sent  to  mc  by  n 
lady  in  Scotland.  It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  translated  for  some  friend,  during  his  visit  to 
Scotland ;  being  written  ou  a  quarter  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  on  both  sides,  and  has  his  autograph: 
"  Sam.  Johnson."  It  bas  not  been  published,  and 
was  found  on  looking  over  the  papers  of  a  lately 
deceased  nobleman.  The  last  verse  ruob  thus ' 
"  After  your  death,  the  lavigh  heir 
Will  quickly  drive  away  hla  woe ; 
The  wine  yoa  kept  with  so  much  cars 
Along  the  marble  fioor  shall  flow." 

T.  G.  LoMAX. 
Lichfield. 

Materials  for  the  History  of  French  Prote>t- 
antiim.  —  A  recent  Tolume  of  the  BuUetin  de  !a 
Soeiiti  de  CHistoire  du  Protetbndumie  Fraiii,-ais. 
contains  the  account  of  a  journey  through  Hol- 
land, undertaken  by  an  agent  of  the  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  manuscript),  or  rare 


books  relating  to  FreiTch  refugees  who  settled 
in  that  home  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Tbe 
Bidielin  itself,  and  M.  Haag's  biographical  dic- 
tionary. La  France  Protettanle,  abundantly  prove 
that  the  Society  does  not  shrink  from  labour,  and 
deserves  more  general  support  than  it  has  yet  met 
with  in  this  country.  In  tbe  hope  of  elicitJDg 
other  references  to  unexplored  sources,  I  send  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Cowie's  Calalogtie  of  MSS.  and 
Scarce  Booha  in  the  Library  of  Si.  John's  Coll., 
Cambridge  (4to.,  Cambr.  Ant.  Soc.,  1842)  :  — 

"  T.  1—7.  Mtmairet  el  Acta  touchant  ceax  ds  la  JU~ 
ligiBHprilendue  Refirmie at  France.     MS.  folio,  paper. 

"  This  volume,  and  all  the  follonlDg  were  given  lo  (be 
College  by  Williflm  Gtove,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  the 
College,  in  1762. 

"  llie  preaent  volnmes  are  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of 
papers  relating  to  tbe  French  Protestantx,  both  in  the 
way  nf  laws  againet  them,  &c.,  and  Iheir  own  intenul 
arrangements." 

J.  E.  B.  MivoK^ 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Aylotm's  "Ballads  of  Scodand:"  SenryiorCa 
"  Fables."  —  In  the  introduction  to  Professor  Ay- 
toun's  BaUadi  of  Scotland,"  which  has  just  issued 
front  the  press  of  Messrs.  Blackwood  (p.  lix.),  the 
author,  in  alluding  to  the  influence  which  the 
poetry  of  James  I.  had  on  his  successors,  adduces 
"  the  compositions  of  Robert  Henryson,  a  writer 
of  tbe  age  of  James  II.,"  and  gives  a  quota 
from  the  prologue  (o  Henryson's  Fables. 
afterwards  says,  "  I  am  tempted  to  insert  one 
other  composition  by  this  remarkable  poet,  whose 
Fables,  uihick  hitherto  have  existed  only  in  manu- 
leript,  are  I  understand  to  be  shortly  printed 
under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr.  David  Laing  j" 
and  then  follows  tbe  poem  of  "  The  Abbay  Walk," 

The  learned  professor  could  not  have  furnished 
a  better  proof  than  this  note  affords  of  the  length 
of  time  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  as  he 
tells  us,  in  the  task  of  "  colleotiug  and  restoring, 
in  so  far  as  that  was  possible,  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  tbe  Scottish  Ballad  Poetry."  Tbe  note 
for  that  part  of  his  "  Introduction "  which  I 
have  qnoted  regarding  Henryson,  must  have  been 
written  prior  to  1S32  ;  for  in  that  year  I  find  that 
The  Moral  Fables  of  Robert  Henryson  were,  by 
tbe  Maitland  Club,  "reprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  Andrew  Hart."  The  professor's  memory,  how- 
ever,  has  misled  bim,  in  recording  tbe  then  in- 
tended publication  ai  from  a  MS,  hitherto  ineditedf 
because  tbe  Maitland  Club  edition  was,  as  already 
seen,  reprinted  from  one  by  Andrew  Hart,  which, 
however,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  reprint, 
was  "not  Ihe  first  edition."  D.  J. 

Paisley. 

Who  was  John  Banyatt  t  —  John  Bunyan  was 
simply  a  g'ps^  of  ini:ied  blood,  who  must  have 
spoken  the  gipsy  langw^e  in  great  purity;  for 
cotuidering  Uie  extent  to  which  it  is  spoken  to- 
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A%y  in  England,  we  can  tretl  believe  Uut  it  wu 
very  pDr«  two  centurie*  mgou  Bejond  being  a. 
gipiytit  is  impossible  to  sa;  what  Bunyin's  pedi- 
frree  reall;r  was.  His  gnndfather  in[|iht  have 
been  an  ordinary  native,  even  of  ftir  birth,  who,  in 
a  tboughtle«3  moment,  roigbt  have  "  gone  off'  with 
the  gipaiefi ; "  or  his  ancestor,  on  the  native  side 
of  the  bouse,  might  have  been  one  of  the  "  mau^ 
English  loiteren  "  who  joined  the  gipaies  on  their 
amval  in  England  when  the;  were  "  eaEeemed 
and  had  in  great  admiration ; "  or  he  migbt  have 
been  such  a  "  foreigner  tinker"  as  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Spanish  gipej  edicts,  and  in  the  act  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  "  stran- 
gers"  being  witli  the  gipsies.  The  last  is  ex- 
tremely prubable,  as  tbe  name  Bvitgan  would 
almost  leem  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  It  ia  there- 
fore possible  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  Englieb 
blood  in  Bunyan's  veins,  although  England  is  en- 
■titled  to  the  credit  of  the  formation  of  bis  character. 
Tinier  is  a  gipsy  word  according  to  Jamieaon'a 
Sottitk  Dictionary ;  the  verb  tiak  means  to  "rivet, 
including  tbe  idea  of  the  noise  mode  in  tbe  opera- 
tion of  riveting,  a  gip*S  "'O'"^-" 

Bunyau  naya  in  his  Orace  Abounding  :  ~ 
"  Aftar  I  had  been  thus  for  tome  conndtrabft  time,  ano- 
ther thought  came  into  my  mind ;  and  that  was  whether 
■«  (his  fatoHv  and  relations)  were  of  the  ImulUa  or  noP 
For  flnding  ia  tbe  Scriptarea  ^at  thay  ir«re  ODco  the  pe" 
cnliar  people  of  God,  Ihought  I.  if/  letre  on  ofihii  raa 

b«  happy.  Now  again  I  found  withia  me  a  gnat  longing 
t»  ia  reiolvai  about  Ifiii  gaettum,  bat  cmld  not  tell  hoa  I 
Aovld ;  at  laet  I  aihtd  my  foAer  of  It,  who  told  me  m 
(Us  father  Included)  were  not." 

How  strange  it  is  that  the  world  sboyld  attempt 

to  degrade  the  immortal  pilgrim  from  bdng  this 

ffreal  origiiiai  into  being  the  off-icourinpt  of  all 

England!    Doesciufo  exist  nowhere  but  in  India? 

J.S. 

New  York. 

FoUt  Lore  at  LickJMd.  —  The  e%y  at  tbe  E. 
side  of  the  S.  transept  is  said  to  be  that  of  one 
of  two  brothers,  who,  being  worsted  in  a  mutnal 
trial  of  skill  in  building  the  western  spires,  took 
a  stone  and  leaped  down  and  destroyed  himself.       , 

Tbe  Bowercoss  Hill  is  said  to  have  been  the 
ute  of  a  battle  between  three  kings  of  old,  who 
slew  each  otlier,  the  latest  survivor  being  king 
of  Lichfield,  and  so  remuning  for  a  time  master  j 
«f  the  field.  HacKSKstB  Wai.cott,  M.  A.  ' 


These  letters  ' 
tbe  family  of  Willoughby  of  Peyhembury, 
which  became  Bztinol  aboutthe  middle  of  the  sevea- 
toenth  century.    The  copy  spears  to  be  a  ootem- 


I  porary  one.  I  send  it  to  "  N.  &  Q."  in  hopea 
that  some  of  your  readers  may  perhaps  be  able 
I  to  throw  some  light  on  the  now  mysterious,  but 
I  evidently  raeUnoholy,  circumstances  to  which 
'  they  allude.  In  Lysons'  Devonshire,  p.  4JI3.,  men- 
I  tion  is  made  of  a  family  of  Morgan,  which  was  for 
fifteen  descents  possessed  of  an  estate  (Morgan's 
'  Hayes)  in  the  parish  of  Southleigh,  which  was  in  . 
tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Witloughby'a 
property.  W.  C.  Tbevbi.taii. 

Wallington. 

"  Comfbit  yoarseir,  my  mother,  tbe  HolyOtaoat  be  vonr 
comfort ;  your  son  dieth  not,  but  sleepetb  till  the  Lord 
Jenu  Chiigt  revive  him ;  siicli  rest  in  Christ  is  life,  and 
such  life  shall  last  long,  I  go  to  sleep  before  yon,  bat  we 
shall  wake  together,  and  ai^er  such  waking  then  shall  we 
sleep  no  more.  Then  fare  ....  night  or  day  «ha11  last 
fbr  ever.  That  book  is  true  that  hatb  all  this,  tbsrefbre 
'  fear  not,  my  mothsat  the  peace  of  that  Cbritt  and  His 
'  grace  ovarshadow  yonand  voQrs,andfi3r  Hia  merey'ssake 
!  aerve  God,  feai  God,  love  God,  and  teach  ^ur  cbildrsn 
'  this.  Trust  me,  that  time  Is  lost  in  which  we  do  not 
I  this:  I  used  my  time  so  ill  that  now  my  time  is  gone. 
I  Whoso  abuseth  hie  time  shall  have  his  time  cut  off. 
,  Warn  yon  my  hrelhren  this,  I  pray,  and  bless  them  alL 
The  Ion  of  ma  is  not  great  to  you  that  have  many 
others,  and  (o  me  tbe  loss  is  less,  since  I  ^  to  that  Christ. 
I  I  thank  Qim.  that  in  taking  away  my  time  He  hath  yet 

Him :  I  say  be  hath  given  me  time,  yea,  and  time  I  have 
bad  to  serve  Him,  but  a  glolbfol  servant  was  L  Howbeit,  I 
Uust  in  his  mercy  that  ha  will  not  call  me  to  reckoning, 
and,  therefore,  if  anybody  hatb  to  accoant  to  me,  I  fbrgt^ 
him  in  the  witness  of  Christ,  freely.  Bless  you,  my  sis- 
ters i  I  beseech  God  to  bless  them.    Bless  and  tbrgire  "'- 

~^' — ,  I  beseech  you    "" ""  ~    ~  "'"    " 

that  ever  I  »W 

her.ai 

her  root,  there  ia  gisal  di 
wither.  I  do  remember  to  yon  my  youngest  brother: 
if  yon  love  me,  be  good  unto  him :  the  rest  may  do  well 
enongh.  It  gHevech  me  to  ha^-e  done  to  John  Came 
that  wrong  that  Iodos  did:  I  pny  you,  mother,  and  deaire 
my  brother  to  begood  to  him  in  that  caaa  for  which  he 
sued.  I  beseech  God  to  prospei  you  ever,  and  my  Father 
Sturlon,  —  a  most  loving  father  to  all  youn.  I  doabt 
not  I  have  your  blessing.  Pray  fbr  me  and  forgive  me, 
yonr  lost  son  in  this  vorld,  whom  I  trust  you  shall  find 
ID  Heaven.  John  Hoboab." 

"  £vni  he  whom  tbou  hast  holpea  fbrth  to  deatbi  ealnle 
thee.  The  Peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Grace 
and  Mercy  he  with  thee  and  all  thy  children  I  Take 
the  counsel  of  him  which  lovetb  thee  now  no  more  with 
natural  love;  foi  tbou  bastqnencbed  it,  but  with  a  Chris- 
tian loTB  which  thou  canst  not  quench.  First,  serve  God 
thyself,  and  bring  np  thy  children  in  Ills  fear.  The  fear 
of  Grod  is  a  bridle  to  the  disordered  nature.  Be  diaiitable 
and  hale  nobody,  for  conceived  malice  poisonetb  the  heart 
and  souL  Never  lift  np  thy  plumas  again.  T^nat  me, 
this  worid  Is  Vaio.  OomfiKt  thr  beait  and  live  ka  thy 
children's  sake.  Theu  father,  I  think,  would  not  have 
died  for  thee;  woe  to  those  babes  if  you  were  gone. 
Tmstnot  these  fHendsaf  thy  hnaband's  side:  at  last  th^ 
may  chance  to  hate  thee  for  me.  Thon  hast  the  beet  na- 
tnred  mother  ^ve.  I  have  written  that  she  nu^  love 
tbee,  yet  thon  art  a  simple  woman  in  an  open  field. 
Tmat  thine  own  root,  anises  thou  perish.  He  is  not  in 
ea»nowt<ilie  that  write  thee  lb  ws.tharejbrebelisirs  Mm. 
The  Lord  Jeras  Christ  bless  thee  and  thhie.    forgive 
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ma  and  prty  for  ttn.  WrittenbytlM  dTing  huidofnae- 
times  tlif  brother,  qow  bj  thee  oTetthrawD. 

"JOHH    MOBOUI." 

Indorsed,  "  Mr.  Morgftn's  letters  written  before 
his  death." 


THE    BKKRBM'BTKBBT   HOAX. 

Would  an  J  reader  of  "N".  &  Q."  infbrm  me 

from  whence  we  derive  the  word  koax,  which  I 
believe  has  been  added  to  our  Tocabulorj  in  the 
present  century  F  My  attention  to  this  Ustm  has 
been  attracted  bj  observing,  in  "Memoire  of  Rev. 
R.  U.  Barhun  "  (_Ittgold»bg  Legendi),  that  a  triok, 
which  has  had  none  to  parallel  it,  was  contrived 

by   the  late  Theodore  Hook  and  Henry  H , 

formerly  of  BraCen-noae  CcJIege,  with  Mr.  Bar- 
ham.  It  may  not  be  unaco^lable  to  many  of 
your  readers  to  know  some  particulars  of  this 
prodigious  and  completely  Buccessful  imposition, 
'  which  took  place  oa  November  36,  1810.  The 
subject  of  it  was  most  unfurly  a  very  respectable 
lady  in  Bemers  Street,  (it  was  said  of  the  name  of 
Tottingham,)  but  the  situation  being  centrical  was 
considered  to  have  led  to  the  spot  being  deter- 
mined upon.  Very  early  in  the  mornint!  wag- 
gons, some  with  cmIs  and  others  with  furniture 
from  upholsterers,  began  to  arrive,  as  well  as 
hearses  with  coffins,' and  traias  of  funeral  coaches  ; 
also  tribes  of  professional  men  of  every  imagin- 
able class.     At  noon  the  Kt.  Hon.  Joshua  Jona- 


than Smith,  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  AiU  equipage 
drove  up,  "  to  take  the  affidavit  of  the  lac^,  who 
from   illness   could   not   attend   at   the  Mar 


House."  Six  stout  men  bearing  an  oi^n ;  cart- 
loads of  wine ;  drays  with  beer ;  carpet  manufao- 
turers,  coach  and  clock  makers,  curiosity  dealers, 
and  in  short  ageutl  and  tradesmen  of  every  de- 
nomination, were  made  dupes  at,  and  in  the  rear 
almost  a  myriad  of  servants  "wanting  places" 
helped  to  increase  the  crowd.  The  unfortunate 
victims  of  this  dupery  were  so  impacted  together 
that  they  were  unable  to  make  their  escape,  and 
were  compelled  fbr  many  hours  to  endure  the 
gibes  and  jeers  of  tiie  unpitying  mob.  Till  late 
at  night  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  a  scene  of 
confusion  beyond  desonption.  Dxi>Ta. 


flifiuit  Aunic*. 

Smft  Anttly.  —  Where  shall  I  find  the  ntost 
complete  coUeotion  of  genealogical  facts  relative 
to  mat  family  of  Swift  of  which  the  (treat  hu- 
morist was  BO  illustrious  a  member  r  I  am 
ansiouB  to  be  in  pDaaeMtoo  of  all  that  is  alrMdy 
known  preparatory  to  cotnmeDidng  some  getieato- 
gi<»l  researches  wMch  I  contemplate. 

About  ninety  yean  wo  a  person  of  tlu  name 
of  John  SwiA  waa  in  bui ' 


I   M   >    BHl-9lo(ll 


manufacturer  at  Whitbyi  he  married  Mary  Col- 
tins,  daughter  of Collins,  a  farmer  at  Pen- 
dleton, near  Manchester.  This  John  Swift's 
fnther  was  a  Torkshireman,   and  h   believed   to 


certain  that  he  dwelt  for  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  in  his  native  co'bnty.  A  member  of  the  family 
who  was  an  accomplished  genealogist  compiled  a 
pL-digree  of  the  family,  which  demonstrated  ^t 
these  Swifts  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Dean. 
Tills  gentleman's  papers  were  lost,  destroyed,  or 
stolen  some  years  ago.  I  should  be  glad  of  any 
irj  formation  relative  to  the  ancestors  of  John  Swift. 
Ad  a  foundation  for  farther  investigation,  it  is  very 
important  to  know  where  John  Swift  was  bom, 
where  his  father  lived,  and  what  was  his  father's 
Cbristian  name.  Edwauj  Pbaoock. 

The  Manor,  BotUafotd,  Brigg. 

Bv^rian,  ^.,  Name*.  —  I  shall  be  thanldol 
to  any  correspondent  of  "  N.  &.  Q."  who  will 
kindly   tell   me   the  meaning  of  the  terminating 

.-^liable,  on  or  ro,  so  frequently  occurrini;  in  the 
numes  of  places  in  the  Turkish  Principalities  and 
in  Albania,  &c. 

I  give  at  random  some  of  the  names  in  question, 
vie,,  Orsovs,  Rahova,  Rbssoto,  Craiva,  Bresova, 
HirsovB,  Sistova,  Petrova,  Irnova,  Orschova,  Mo- 
rnva,  Margorova,  Telova,  Turnova ;  Glurgevo, 
Tuttovo,  Me»ovD,  Mavroro.  ^s  it  the  old  Scla- 
vonic plural?  A.  CM. 

Cotumbiu — I  have  a  picture  representing  a 
mim  of  somewhat  under  thirty,  which  I  imagine 
may  be  a  portrait  of  the  "  long-visaged,  grey-eyed 
Gunoese  mariner  "  by  one  of  the  elder  Bellenis. 
It  bears  a  device  of  a  comb  with  two  cockle-shells. 
\\'hat  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether  any  of  your  readeri 
iiave  met  with  this  device  in  conneiion  with 
liny  representation  of  Columbus  ?  We  are  told 
itiat  his  father  was  a  woolcomber,  and  that  he,  the 
sna,  worked  at  the  trade,  and  that  he  did  not 
bi^ar  arms  till  they  were  nven  him  by  Ferdinand. 
H.F. 
"PUiunre  Km  tn  its  parmil," — Where  is  this 
line  to  be  fbund  F  Shakspeare  expresses  the  same 
thought  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II.  So.  0. : 
ire, 

joyed." 
Eiuohmach. 
QuotaHon  wanted.  — 
M        "IliB  maiden's  m^aty,  at  Art's  commands, 
Inwini  the  marble*  ud  Atfaona  stands." 

M.(l,) 
Ptrham,  Stutex,  —  Wanted  itiformatlon  as  to 
the  situation  of  Ferham  in  Sussex,  said  to  have 
once  belonged  to  Sibilla,  wife  of  Herbert;  how 
Herbert  booama  posaesMd  of  Perfaam,  and  who 
his  wife  was ;   and  any  dfttfei  as  to  the  time  of 
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Herbert  and  Sibilla'a  death.  Sibilla  was  ifrand-  | 
mulber  to  Peter  Fitas  Herbert,  one  of  the  Magna-  , 
Charla baroDB.  M.  (t.) 


Cabry   Family.  — yihaX.   i 
Cnbry,  i  '  ' 


e-portrait  painter  ?    Who  did  be 
malr;  i*     He  had  a  son,  Joseph,  also  a  portrah 

E sinter,  &c.  He  was  in  Ireland  during  the  rcbcl- 
on  of  179R  ;  lie  was  afterwards,  from  1810— lO, 
tunjor  of  Duke  of  York's  School  at  Chelaen.  In 
1792  he  married  Ann  Halcroir,  at  IsUiigtou 
church.  It  is  believed  the  Cabrj  familr  were 
related  to  thoie  of  the  Lords  Petre  and  Der- 
wentwater.  Any  particulars  or  pedigrees  of  ibe 
families,  or  either  of  them,  will  greatlj  oblige 

J  AUKS  COLEMAM. 


designated?  In  the  year  21-22  of  Edward  I., 
Agnes,  widow  of  Walter  of  Hindemers,  complun- 
ing  of  an  ussault  made  on  faer  bouse,  ssjs  the  in- 
surgents came  — 

"  Die  Domiiucft  poat  umnnclationem    Beata    Maris 

" iperlinl,  Bcilieet  inter  lanem  et  luputn, 

£dirBidi  duodecimo."  —  Solu&  Part  L 


123. 


J.  W. 


Bibliographieal  Qaeria.  —  Who  wrote  the  foi- 

1.  "  Hetantiua  upoQ  the  Edacition  of  tlia  People,"  8to. 
DabliD,  1788. 

Sketch  of  the  Beign  of  _George  the  Tbiid,  iroin 


Black  Papfr,  j*c  ,  for  Robbings  of  Bnuses.  — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  can 
obtain. the  black  paper  and  brass-looking  sub- 
stance used  for  rubbing  of  monntnental  brasse?? 
I  have  seen  several,  and  have  been  informed  some 
member  of  tbe  Camden  Society  invented  it. 

T.  M. 

Oreat  Gate!  of  the  Great  £«fli6aton.— What 

became  of  tbe  great  gates  which  were  exhibited 

at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  1B31 P   If  sold, 

who  purchased  them?  and  where  are  they  now  ? 

A.  B. 

Engluh  and  Wfbh  Language  in  Peiabroheshirs, 
—  As  jou  have  correspondents  who  dale  froai 
Haverfordwest,  perhaps  some  of  them  could  In- 
form me  to  what  extent  the  English  language  has 
displaced  the  Welsh  in  the  county  of  Pembroke- 
shire. G.  C.  G. 

DeTJuuthBnes'  Adtnce. — It  is  said  that  Demo- 
sthenes, when  asked  what  was  tbe  first  thing  an 
orator  should  attend  to  with  a  view  to  attaining 
excellence,  replied,  "  action."  The  secoad  ?  "  ac- 
tion." The  third?  "action."  Who  transmitted 
this  anecdote  to  posterity,  and  where  is  the  pas- 
sage to  be  found  ?  What  is  the  Greek  word  used 
by  Demosthenes  for  "  action,"  and  what  does  it 
mean  f  I  find  that  my  speeches  in  the  House 
don't  tell,  and  I  should  like  to  try  Demosthenes' 
dodge.  TaiETKiu. 

Forged  Attignali. — I  have  heard  it  asserted 

that  during  the  war  with  France  that  followed 

tbe  revolution  of  1789,  Mr.  Pitt's  govemtticnt 

landed  on   the  French  coast  a  large  number  of 

forged  attignaU,  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  wt.>al(i| 

ening  the  national  credit  of  the  republican  go- 

<      ament.     Can  any  of  your  readers  say  wliat 

DDd  tiiere  is  for  this  anecdote  P   It  would  be 

J        the  honour  of  England,  and  for  the  credit 

u     I  warfare,^  if  it  were  totally  disproved. 

u         hand,  if  true,  the  historian  should  be 

M  .      fy  tbe  ftct.  £.  C.  K. 


17S0  to  the  clow  1^1790,' 
~   "  ImparUal  Belatjoi 

1,  in  cooseq"™'""  " 

ider  General  Hi 


Dablio,  1791. 

le  Hilitary  Opsratioui  in 
Irelaad,  In  conseqaence  of  the  landing  of  Preach  Troops 
__j..  ^ 1  o — .....  :.  Angiut,  1798,"  8vo.,  LoDdon, 


1799. 

4.  "Letter  to  the  Roman  Catliolic  Clergy  of  Iralandoa  * 
Revealed  Beligion,  and  the  Furity  of  the  early  IiM 
Church."    By  Calholieus  Venn,  Bvo.,  London,  1824. 

Slirlit^  Peerage.  —  The  American  earl  died 
without  usue  male,  his  line  ending  in  heirs  female. 
Are  bis  collections  U  <  ^  ■■  ■  <  ■  •  ■ 
existing  F 


Minor  Aunrfef  toitb  llwnattS. 

Miniatariiti  and  lUuminatort.  — -  Some  weeks 
ago  a  Query  of  mine  was  printed  relating  to  the 
lives  of  the  miniaturists  and  illuminators.  Can 
no  one  tell  me  whether  anybody  has  written  a 
bii^aphy  of  any  of  themP  I  wish  especially  for 
particulars  concerning  Ame  MsmUng,  Attaoante, 
and  Ovdio  Clovio.  Joan  W,  BaADi.ET. 

[There  has  been  lately  printed,  but  with  this  provoking 
proviso,  "Not  published,"  a  work  of  great  research,  and 
coataining  a  considerable  amount  of  curious  and  varied 
infonnation.  which  we  hope  onr  correspondent,  "by  Hook 
or  by  Crook,"  will  be  able  to  penue.  It  is  enlillal  Tav 
Ledurti  on  Illaminalcd  Mamacripti,  and  of  the  AH  of 
laamiHation,  London,  1867.  This  Paradim  of  Dahag 
Dtcita  is  the  joint  prodnction  of  Richard  Thomson.  Li- 
brarian of  the  London  Institution,  and  Witliam  Ute, 
Esq.,  UP.,  F.KS„  F.S.A  Two  of  the  artists  inquired 
after  are  noticed  in  this  delightful  work.  The  Florentine 
artisl,  named  AttavAbtk  or  ViHTK,  was  employed  by 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary.  M.  Curmer  has 
published  several  ^ery  interesting  specimens  of  his  style, 
the  finest  of  which  are  taktm  from  the  Roman  History 


tbe  works  of  Oroeius,  a  MS.  p.- 

the  Biblloth^oe  de  I'Ars^nal.  Lanzi  states  that  Alta- 
vanlewas  living  in  1484;  hut  hia  royal  patron  died  hi 
1490.  Don  Giorgio  Giulio,  or  Ginuo  Clotio,  was 
bom  at  Grisone,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Aoslilan- Italy 
called  Croatia.  As  Vauui  states  that  "from  hit  child- 
hood he  was  kept  to  the  study  of  letters,  and  that  he  took 
to  design  by  instinct,"  it  seems  to  be  almost  unqneation- 
ablelhatfaewBseducateil  in  some  religious  establisbmeat, 
where  also  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  Arc  of  Illu- 
mlnating.    When  he  was  sightMn  he  went  into  Italj,- 
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and  became  a  pupil  of  Giulo  Romano ;  but  though  his 
original  inclination  led  him  to  the  painting  of  large  sub- 
jects, his  instructor  and  his  friends  perceived  that  his 
real  excellence  lay  in  the  execution  of  small  pictures. 
He  accordingly  cultivated  this  talent,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Girolamo  Veronese,  called  also 
"dei  Libri,"  a  celebrated  decorator  of  books.  After  the 
devastation  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards  in  1527,  for  the 
sake  of  security  Giulio  attached  himself  to  the  Order  of 
Scopetine  Canons- Regular  at  Mantua,  and  took  their 
habit  in  the  monastery  of  San  Ruffino.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  five  years  ne  executed  several  very  excellent 
works ;  but  in  one  of  those  removals  from  one  monastery 
to  another,  which  Yasari  states  was  the  mannier  of  those 
friars,  he  broke  his  leg,  and  was  taken  to  the  monastery 
of  Candiano  to  be  cured.  Giulio  Clovio  died  in  1578,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  and  there  is  something  extremely 
touching  and  honourable  in  the  manner  in  which  Giorgio 
Yasari  writes  of  him  as  he  was  living  ten  years  previouslj'. 
"  Now  Don  Giulio, — although  being  old  he  does  not  study 
or  do  anything  but  seek  the  salvation  of  his  soul  by 
good  works,  and  a  life  spent  wholly  apart  from  mundane 
affairs,  being  in  all  respects  an  old  man,  and  living  as 
such,— does  yet  continue  to  work  occasionally,  amidst  the 
repose  and  comfort  by  which  he  is  surrounded  in  the  Far- 
nese  palace:  where  he  willingly  and  most  courteously 
shows  his  productions  to  those  who  visit  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  them,  as  they  would  any  other  of  the  won- 
ders of  Rome."  For  notices  of  Anse  Memling,  better 
known  as  Hans  Hemling,  see  Boisser^  in  the  Kurutblait, 
No.  11  (1821),  and  No.  43  (1825).  The  latest  edition  of 
15ryan*s  Dictionary  of  Painters,  8vo.  1849,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent compendium  of  the  notices  of  this  artist,  furnished 
by  different  writers. 3 

^^ Peruvian  Tales'*  —  In  1734  was  printed  at 
London 

"  Peruvian  Tales,  related  in  One  Thousand  and  One 
Hours,  by  one  of  thelselect  Virgins  of  Cusco  to  the  Ynca 
of  Peru,  to  dissuade  him  from  a  resolution  he  had  taken 
to  destroy  himself  by  Poison." 

They  are  represented  as  "translated  from  the 
Original  French  by  Samuel  Humphreys,  Esq.," 
and  are  by  him  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Amelia. 
Two  Yolumes  then  appeared,  and  a  third  was  ad- 
vertised. No  third  volume  by  Mr.  Humphreys 
ever  was  printed ;  but  in  1739  "  John  Kelly,  Esq." 
favoured  the  world  with  what  it  is  presumed 
was  his  own  composition,  viz.  a  continuation  of 
these  tales,  the  "  French  *'  author  having  in  the 
interim  died.  Upon  turning  to  the  Biographia 
Dramatica^  a  **  Mr.  Humphreys  "  (Christian  name 
not  given)  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  three 
oratorios  and  one  opera,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
died  at  Canonbury,  January  11,  1738,  aged  about 
forty. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can  iden* 
tify  the  Mr.  Humphreys  of  the  Biographia  with 
the  alleged  translator  of  the  Peruvian  Tales,  and 
menUon  where  the  French  version  is  to  be  found. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  third  volume  so  soon 
afler  the  death  of  Humphreys,  supposing  they  are 
the  same  persons,  one  might  infer  that  he  was  not 
a  translator,  but  a  manufacturer  of  the  tales ;  and 
it  is  odd  tiiat  the  French  novelist  and  his  ElngUsh 
adapter  diould  die  about  the  same  time. 


Kelly  was  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
stated  in  the  above  work  to  have  written  four  or 
five  dramatic  pieces,  ahd  who  died  July  16, 1751. 

Lowndes,  in  his  useful  but  very  incomplete 
work,  notices  only  the  third  edition  of  the  PerU' 
vian  Tales,  Lond.  1750,  in  3  vols.,  and  ascribes 
the  whole  work  to  Humphreys. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  in  the  reprint  of 

Lowndes  almost  all  the  errors  have  been  retained : 

an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  is  much  wanted. 

J.  M. 

[From  the  following  notice  of  Samuel  Humphreys  in 
the  DaUy  Post,  copied  in  Nichols's  History  of  Canonbury, 
p.  32.,  it  would  appear  that  the  dramatist  was  also  the 
translator  Qi Peruvian  Tales:  "On  Jan.  11,  1738  [1737], 
died  at  Canonbury,  aged  about  forty,  Mr.  Samuel  Hum- 
phreys. *  He  was,*  says  the  Daily^  Post,  » a  gentleman 
well  skilled  in  the  learned  languages,  and  the  polite 
among  the  modem.  Though  he  was  very  conversant  in 
and  fond  of  history,  and  ever}'  part  of  the  Belles  Lettrts^ 
yet  his  genius  led  him  chiefly  to  poetry,  in  which  (had 
Fortune  been  as  indulgent  to  him  as  Nature)  he  would 
have  left  such  compositions  as  must  have  delighted  late 
posterity.  The  admired  Mr.  Handel  had  a  due  esteem 
for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers ;  and  the  great  j^secenas, 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  shewed  the  regard  he  had  for  his 
muse,  by  so  generously  rewarding  him  for  celebrating  his 
Grace's  seat  at  Canons.  Some  dl^ppointments  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys met  with  forced  him  to  appear  as  a  translator,  on 
which  occasion  the  graceful  ease  and  other  beauties  of 
his  versions  gained  him  no  little  applause ;  but  his  too 
intense  application  (for  he  sometimes  wrote  the  whole 
night),  and  his  never  taking  any  exercise,  greatly  im- 
paired his  health ;  and  at  last  brought  him  into  a  con- 
sumption, which  proved  fatal  to  him.  His  corpse  was 
buried,  in  a  private  but  decent  manner,  in  Islington 
Churchyard.'  He  wrote  Ulysus,  an  opera;  translated 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature ;  wrote  Canons,  a  poem,  and  seve- 
ral other  piecfes."] 

Anonymous  Works,  —  Who  wrote  the  following 
works  ?  — 

"  The  Free-bom  Subject,  or  the  Englishman's  Birth- 
right :  asserted  against  all  Tyrannical  Usurpations  either 
in  Church  or  State.    Lond.  1679,  4to.  pp.  34." 

[By  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange.]  » 

"  The  History  of  Passive  Obedience  since  the  Refor- 
mation. Amsterdam,  1689,  4to.  pp.  132.  exclusive  of 
preface  and  list  of  authors." 

[By  Abraham  Seller.] 

Joseph  Rix. 
St.Neot8. 

Lady  Badclif  and  her  Descendants,  -^  What  is 
known  of  the  Lady  Mary  Tudor  Radclif,  daughter 
of  Francis,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  her  de- 
scendants. Any  particulars  of  them  would  greatly 
oblise  James  Coi.emam* 

["  Lady  Mary  Tudor  Radcliffe,  only  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward [Francis?]  second  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  married 
William  Petre  of  Stamford  Rivers,  and  died  without 
leaving  issue  surviving."  (ZK&toit  HaU,  by  W.  S.  Gibson, 
1850,  p.  28.)  The  death  of  her  mother,  Mary  Tudor,  na- 
tural daughter  of  King  Charles  II.,  by  Mrs.  Davis,  is 
thus  noti(^  in  the  Chronological  Diary  of  the  Historical 
Skitter  for  1726 :  **|7ov*  5,  died  at  Paris,  aged  fifty-three 
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years,  or  thereabouts,  the  Lady  Mary  Tudor,  Countess 
of  Derwentwater,  relict  of  Francis  Ratcliffe,  second  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  who  had  issue  by  her  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  viz.  James,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
earldom,  and  was  beheaded  for  high  treason  on  Tower 
Hill  in  1716,  Francis  and  Charles,  and  the  Lady  Mary 
Tudor.  She  was  twice  married  after  the  death  of  the 
Earl,  her  first  husband,  viz.  to  Henry  Graahme,  Esq. ;  and 
after  his  decease  to Rooke,  Esq.,  son  of  Brigadier- 
Gen.  Rooke."] 


^t»liti. 


MILTON*S   FIRST   EDITION   OF   '*  PABADISfi   LOST.** 


(2°'»  S.  V.  82.  322.  399.) 


The 


I  paper  of  your  correspondent  Lethredi- 
ENSis  (2°*^  S.  V.  322.)  had  satisfied  me  that  my 
desoription  of  the  title-pages  to  the  first  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost  was  not  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  those  title-pages  appeared;  and  on  con- 
sulting the  Appendix  to  Capel  Lofft^s  edition  of 
the  First  Book  of  the  poem,  and  finding  what  was 
evidently  a  cancelled  leaf  in  the  volume  with  the 
No.  1.  A  title,  undoubtedly  the  rarest  of  all,  I  sup- 
posed that  this  pointed  out  the  text  as  first  issued. 
But  S,  W.  S.  (2°*  S.  V.  399.),  states  that  this  leaf 
is  in  his  copy  with  the  title-page  of  1668 ;  be 
does  not  say  whether  with  the  name  of  Parker  or 
Simmons. 

Lethrediensis  has  misunderstood  my  observa- 
tion as  to  the  reprinting  of  the  preliminary  leaves. 
I  referred  to  those  which  appeared  iu  my  copies 
with  the  title-pages  Nos.  2.,  3.,  and  4.  I  ex- 
pressly said  that  in  No.  5.,  1669,  they  had  been 
reprinted.  Capel  Lofft  in  what  ha  states  re- 
specting the  variations  in  these  leaves  was  not 
perhaps  aware  that  there  were  two  issues  with 
the  date  1669,  to  the  first  of  which  (No.  4.)  the 
unaltered  preliminary  leaves  were  prefixed.  As 
my  manuscript  was  inaccurate,  I  must  ask  you  to 
reprint  the  description  of  the  title-pages,  so  as 
to  facilitate  a  reference  to  the  remarks  I  wish  to 
make. 

No.  lA.  London :  Peter  Parker  and  1667.  The 
words  "  By  John  Milton,'*  are  in  small  type 
and  capitals. 

No.  1.  London,  Peter  Parker,  &c.  1667.  The 
same  words  in  larger  characters. 

No.  2.  London,  Peter  Parker,  &c.  1668.  The 
Author,  J.'M. 

No.  3.  London,  S.  Simmons,  &c.  After  th« 
name  John  Milton  is  an  wnament  made  up  of 
printer's  stars. 

No.  4.  London,  S.  Simmons  and  T.  Helder, 
1669.  The  word  Angel  is  w4  in  italics,  and  a 
period  after  Brittain. 

No.  5.  agrees  with  No.  4.i  exceot  that  Angel 
b  in  italics,  and  there  Is  a  comma  auer  Brittain, 

In  both  Nos.  4.  and  5,  the  words  Little  Brittain 
are  in  italics. 

I  h«Te  five  copies ;  the  title-pages  Nos.  1  a*,  2 


and  a  duplicate  No.  3.  are  prefixed  to  the  same 
volume,  to  which  I  shall  refer  as  No.  2.  It  is 
impossible,  without  taking  the  volume  to  pieces, 
to  ascertain  which  title-page  belongs  to  the  text ; 
but  my  other  copy  with  the  No.  3.  title  does  not 
agree  with  this  in  the  text.  S.  W.  S.'s  remark 
already  quoted  shows  that  the  text  must  be  Uiat 
of  either  2.  or  3. 

In  No.  1.  the  poem  follows  the  title-page.  In 
Nos.  2.,  3.,  and  4.,  the  Address  of  the  Printer  to 
the  Reader,  and  the  Arguments  to  each  Book, 
follow  the  title-page,  and  a  Table  of  Errata  also 
precedes  the  poem.  In  No.  5,  the  Address  is 
omitted,  but  the  Arguments  and  Errata  succeed, 
and  have  all  been  reprinted* 

I  take  the  following  list  of  variations  from 
Capel  Lofil's  Appendix. 

Errata. 

Lib.  u  1.  4.  Hundreds,  reads  handerds.  In  all  except 
5,  where  it  reads  bundredA  (b)  read  hunderds. 

Lib.  iii.  1.  760.  For  with  read  in.  In  No.  2.  alone  do 
I  find  this  error.  Lethbbdibnsis  suggests  why  with 
was  left  among  the  errats,  even  in  those  copies  in  which 
the  mistake  was  corrected. 

Lib.  v.  1.  257.  In  1.  3.  and  5.  a  new  paragraph,  and 
a  comma  after  chud.  No.  2.  a  new  paragraph,  and  no 
comma ;  in  4.  the  line  is  unbroken,  and  has  a  comma. 

NunAers. 

Liber  iii.  In  1.  the  numbers  of  the  Unes  are  wrong 
from  50  to  80,  then  80  being  omitted,  90  falls  in  the 
right  place.  In  2.  these  numbers  are  correct.  In  3.,  4., 
and  5.,  lines  50  to  600  correct,  then  600  wrong,  and  to 
the  end  like  No.  1. 

Liber  iii.,  1.  530.  The  3  is  omitted,  and  no  space  be- 
tween the  5  and  0  in  1.  2.  and  5.  in  8.  and  4.  the  3  is 
omitted,  and  a  space  left  between  the  5  and  0. 

Liber  iii.  1.  610  in  No.  1.  printed  for  600,  and  the  num- 
bers wrong  to  the  end  of  the  book.  740  is  placed  oppo- 
site the  741st-  line,  and  750  opposite  the  75l8t.  Nos.  3., 
4.,  and  5.  agree  with  1.  In  2.  610  is  printed  for  600, 
and  the  numbers  run  on  incorrectly  to  the  730th  line. 
740  is  then  placed  opposite  the  73l8t  line,  and  750,  760, 
are  misprinted.  Thus  the  reference  to  the  76lBt  line  in 
the  errata  appears  to  be  correct.  The  book  really  con- 
tains only  742  lines,  and  in  none  of  my  five  copies  are  the 
numbers  correct  thron^ont  the  whole  book. 

Liber  ir.  tn  1.  and  2.  the  numbers  wrong ;  60  for  90, 
and  so  on  to  110.  Then  120  correct.  In  all  the  others, 
correct.  760  placed  a  line  too  high  in  all,  and  the  num- 
bers continue  so  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

Liber  v.  510.,  correct  in  all  but  4.  and  5.  There  reads 
150. 

Liber  ix.  ^80.,  in  all  but  5.  the  3  is  replaced  by  the 
letter  g. 

The  Verse  and  Arguments, 

These  are  not  found  in  No.  1.  In  the  Yefse 
Lofit  gives  four  variations  between  the  oopiea 
1608  and  1669,  and  twenty-^ur  in  the  Argu- 
ments. These  occur  in  my  copies  (3,  3,  and  4* 
agree,  and  6,  diflfera  from  the  others)  with  the 
exception  of  the  34tfa.  All  reAd  cherubim ;  none 
cherubim#» 

On  page  xxzv.  of  lists  of  editions,  Lofi^  men- 
tions a  title^pase  to  the  second  edition  with  the 
date  1672,  8iiiair8?o»  twelve  books  ]  he,  however, 
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describes  only  that  of  1674|  and  says  in  his  Pre- 
face, p.  iw^  thai  he  had  never  seen  the  167%  title- 
|Mige.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Lowndes.  I  hare 
three  copies,  one  almost  large  paper,  bnt  the 
date  in  all  is  1674.  Has  any  one  ever  seen  that 
of  1672  ?  Nbo-Ebobacshsis. 


GHOST  dTOBIES. 

(2»>  S.  V.  233.  285.  341.  462.  487.) 

So  much  has  been  recency  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  I  think  the  Beresford  story  worth  re- 
cording in  txteMO  in  the  pages  of  ^N.  &  Q. :  *'  it 
may  be  the  means  of  some  of  the  Tyrone  family 
attesting  the  truth  of  the  fiictd  as  therein  stated, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  possession  of  the 
pocket-book  and  the  black-ribband,  said  to  have 
been  worn  round  the  wrist:  — 

**■  Lord  T^ooe  and  Lady  Beresford  were  bom  in  Ire- 
hmd ;  they  were  both  left  orphans  in  their  in&ncy  to  the 
care  of  the  same  person,  by  whom  they  were  educated  in 
the  principles  of  Deism  by  their  goanlian.  When  they 
were  each  of  them  about  fourteen  years  of  age  they  fell 
into  veiy  dlAurent  hands.  The  persons  on  whom  the 
care  of  them  now  devolved  used  every  possible  endeavour 
to  eradicate  the  erroneous  principlee  they  had  imbibed, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  embrace  the  revealed  religion, 
bnt  in  vaini  their  aigumOits  were  insufficient  to  con- 
vince them,  though  they  were  powerful  enough  to  stag- 
ger their  former  faith.  Though  now  separated  from  each 
other,  their  friendship  continued  unalterable,  and  they 
continued  to  regard  eadi  other  with  a  sincere  and  frater- 
nid  affecti<NL  After  some  years  had  elapsed  and  they 
w«re  each  of  them  grown  up,  they  made  a  solemn  pro- 
raise  to  eadi  other,  that  whoever  should  first  die  would, 
if  permitted,  appear  to  the  other  to  declare  what  religion 
was  most  approved  of  by  the  Supreme  Being.  Lady 
Beresford  was  shortlv  after  addressed  by  Sir  Marcus 
Beresford,  to  whom  after  a  few  years  she  was  married ; 
bat  no  <^iange  in  condition  had  power  to  alter  her  friend- 
diipi  the  fimulies  frequently  visited  each  other,  offc^i 
spent  more  than  a  fortnight  together.  A  short  time  after 
one  of  these  visits,  Sir  Marcus  Beresford  remarked,  when 
his  lady  came  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning  that  her 
coontenance  was  unusually  pale,  and  bore  evident  marks 
of  terror  and  confusion.  He  inquired  anxiously  after  her 
healtii  (  she  aaaored  him  she  was  wdl,  perfectly  welL  He 
repeated  his  inquiries,  and  begged  to  know  if  anything  had 
disordered  her  ?  She  replied  no ;  she  was  as  well  as  usual. 
'Have  you  hurt  your  wrist,  have  you  sprained  it?  '  said 
hs^  observing  a  black-riblmnd  bound  round  it.  She  re- 
pSkd  'B0|  she  had  not ; '  but  added,  *let  me  conjure  you, 
w  1C»  never  to  inquire  the  cause  «€  my  wearing  this  rib- 
biod ;  yon  will  never  more  see  me  without  it ;  if  it  oon- 
osBwd  yon  as  a  husband  to  know  it,  I  would  not  for  a 
■Mwnaat  conceal  it  fipom  you.  I  never  in  ray  life  denied 
ytoa  a  reqvest,  but  of  this  I  must  entreat  you  to  forgive 
mj  feAisal,  and  never  to  luge  me  further  on  the  subject.' 
'Yery  well,  ray  lady,'  said  he,  smiling,  *  since  you  so 
«BinastIy  dsinre  me,  I  will  inquire  no  further.' 

"The  conversation  here  ended;  but  breakfast  was 
aeticelr  over  when  Lady  R  inquired  if  the  post  was  come 
in  ?  She  was  told  it  was  not  in  a  few  minutes  she  again 
iMtg  tha  bell  fbr  her  servant,  and  repeated  the  inquiry, 
is  aoi  the  post  yet  come?  Shewastoldit  wasnq^  *Do 
yon  aspeol  any  ktterf '  said  Sir  M.,  *  that  you  are  so 

the  coming  of  the  poet'    'I  do^'  she 


answered, '  I  expect  to  hear  that  Lord  Tyrone  is  dead ; 
he  died  last  Tuesday  at  four  o*clock.'  *I  never  in  my 
life,'  said  Sir  M.,  *  believed  you  superstitions,  but  you 
must  have  had  some  idle  dream  which  has  thus  alarmed 
you.' 

"  At  that  instant  a  servant  opened  the  door,  and  ddi- 
vered  to  them  a  letter  sealed  with  black.  'It  is  as  I  ex- 
pected,' exclaimed  Lady  B.,  *  he  is  dead.'  Sir  M.  opened 
the  letter ;  it  came  from  Lord  Tyrone*s  steward,  and  con- 
tained the  melancholy  intelligence  that  his  master  had 
died  the  Tuesday  preceding,  at  the  very  time  Lady  B. 
had  specified.  Sir  M.  entreated  her  to  compose  her  spirits, 
and  endeavour  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power  not  to  make 
herself  unhappy.  She  assured  him  she  felt  much  easier 
than  she  had  for  some  time  past ;  and  added,  *  I  can  com- 
municate to  you  intelligence  which  I  know  will  prove 
welcome.  I  can  assure  you,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  I  am  with  child  of  a  son.'  Sir  M.  received  the 
intelligence  with  that  pleasure  which  might  be  expected, 
and  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  felicity  he 
should  experience  from  such  an  event,  which  he  had  long 
so  ardently  desired. 

**  After  a  period  of  some  months.  Lady  B.  was  delivered 
of  a  son.  She  had  been  the  mother  of  two  daughters 
only.  Sir  Marcus  survived  the  birth  of  his  son  little  more 
than  four  years.  After  his  decease  his  lady  went  but  lit- 
tle ftom  home ;  she  visited  no  family  but  that  of  a  cler- 
gyman who  resided  in  the  same  village,  with  whom  Ae 
frequently  passed  a  few  hours ;  the  rest  of  her  time  was 
entirely  devoted  to  solitude,  and  she  appeared  for  everde* 
termined  to  banish  all  other  society.  The  clergyman's  fa- 
mily Gonsiffted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  one  son,  who  at  Sir 
M.'s  death  was  quite  the  youth.  To  his  son,  however,  she 
was  afterwards  married  in  a  space  of  a  few  years,  not- 
withstanding the  disparity  of  his  years,  and  the  mani- 
fest imprudence  of  such  a  connection,  so  unequal  in  every 
respect 

**  The  event  justified  the  expectation  of  every  one ; 
Lady  B.  was  treated  by  her  young  husband  with  n^lect 
and  cruelly,  and  the  whole  ai  his  conduct  evinced  him 
the  most  abandoned  libertine,  utterly  destitute  of  ev^y 
principle  of  virtue  and  humanity.  To  this,  her  second 
husband.  Lady  B.  brought  two  daughters;  afterwards, 
such  was  the  profligacy  of  his  conduct,  that  she  insisted 
upon  a  separation.  They  parted  for  several  years,  when, 
so  great  was  the  contrition  he  expressed  for  his  former 
iil-oonduct,  that  won  over  by  his  supplication  and  pro- 
mises, she  was  induced  to  pardon,  and  once  more  reside 
with  him ;  and  was,  after  some  time,  made  the  mother  of 
another  daughter. 

**  The  day  on  which  she  had  lain  in  a  month,  being 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth-day,  she  sent  for  Lady  —^ 
of  whose  friendship  she  had  long  been  possessed,  and  a 
few  friends,  to  request  them  to  spend  the  day  with  her. 
About  noon,  the  clergyman  by  whom  she  had  been  bi4>- 
tia^d,  and  with  whom  she  had  all  her  life  maintained  an 
intimacy,  came  into  the  room  to  inquire  after  her  health ; 
she  told  him  she  felt  perfectly  well,  and  requested  him  to 
spend  the  day  with  her,  it  being  her  birth-day.  *  For,' 
said  she,  <  I  am  forty-eight  this  day.'  *  No,  my  Lady,' 
answered  the  clergyman,  *  yon  are  mistaken,  your  mother 
and  myself  have  had  many  disputes  concerning  your  age, 
and  I  have  at  length  discovered  I  am  right;  happening 
to  go  last  we^  to  the  parish  you  were  bom  in,  I  was  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  my  doubt  by  searching  the  re- 
gister, and  find  that  you  are  forty-seven  this  day.' 

**  *  You  have  signed  my  deato-warrant'  said  she,  '  I 
have  not  much  longer  to  live.  I  mast  therefore^  entreat 
you  to  leave  me  immediately,  as  I  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  settle  before  I  die.' 

■*  When  the  clergyman  had  left  Lady  B^  «>m  amut  te 
forbid  her  0(NBpMiy  ooodngi  and  «t  the 
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qaest  Lady and  her  son,  of  whom  Sir  M.  Beresford 

was  father,  and  who  was  then  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
to  come  to  her  apartment.  Immediately  upon  their  ar- 
rival, having  ordered  her  attendants  to  quit  the  room : 
'  I  have  something  to  communicate  to  you  both  before  I 
die,  a  period  which  is  not  far  distant.  You,  Lady,  are  no 
stranger  to  the  friendship  that  always  subsisted  between 
Lord  Tyrone  and  myself;  we  were  educated  under  the 
same  roof,  in  the  same  principles — those  of  Deism.  When 
the  friends  into  whose  hands  we  afterwards  fell  endea- 
voured t»  persuade  us  to  embrace  the  Revealed  Religion, 
their  arguments,  though  insufficient  to  convince  us,  were 
powerful  enough  to  stagger  our  former  faith,  and  to  leave 
us  wavering  bstween  two  opinions.  In  this  perplexing 
state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  we  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  each  other,  that  whichever  should  happen  to  die  first 
would,  if  permitted  by  the  Almighty,  appear  to  the  other, 
to  declare  what  religion  was  most  acceptable  to  Him. 
Accordingly,  one  night,  when  Sir  M.  and  myself  were  in 
bed,  I  awaKened,  and  discovered  Lord  Tyrone  sitting  by 
my  bed-side.  I  screamed  out,  and  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  awake  Sir  M.  "  For  Heaven's  sake.  Lord  Tyrone," 
said  I,  "  by  what  means  or  for  what  purpose  came  you 
here  at  this  time  of  night?  "  **  Have  you  then  forgot  our 
promise,"  said  he ;  **  I  died  last  Tuesday  at  four  o'clock, 
and  have  been  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  appear 
to  you,  to  assure  you  that  the  Revealed  Religion  is  the 
tme  and  only  religion  by  which  we  can  be  saved.  I  am 
further  sufiered  to  inform  you,  that  you  are  now  with 
child  of  a  son,  which  is  decreed  shall  marry  my  daughter ; 
not  many  years  after  his  birth.  Sir  M.  will  die,  and  you 
will  marry  again,  and  to  a  man  whose  ill  treatment  you 
will  be  rendered  miserable  by ;  you  will  bring  him  two 
daughters,  and  afterwards  a  son,  in  child-bed  of  whom 
you  will  die,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  your  age." 

**  *  **  Just  Heaven,"  exclaimed  I,  "  and  cannot  I  prevent 
this  ?  "  "  Undoubtedly  you  may,"  returned  he,  **  you  have 
a  free  assent,  and  may  prevent  it  all  by  resisting  every 
temptation  to  a  second  marriaijge ;  but  your  passions  are 
strong,  you  know  not  their  power;  hitherto  you  have 
had  no  trial,  nor  am  I  permitted  to  tell  you ;  but,  if  after 
this  warning  you  persist  in  your  infidelity,  your  lot  in 
another  world  will  be  miserable  indeed."  **  May  I  ask," 
said  I,  "  if  you  are  happy?"  "  Had  I  been  otherwise," 
said  he,  **  I  should  not  have  been  thus  permitted  to  ap* 
pear  to  you."  **  I  may  thence  infer  you  are  happy ; "  he 
smiled ;  "  but  how,"  said  I,  **  when  morning  comes,  shall 
I  be  convinced  that  your  appearance  thus  to  me  has  been 
real,  and  not  the  mere  phantom  of  my  own  imagination  ?" 
"  Will  not  the  news  of  my  death,"  said  he.  •*  be  sufficient 
to  convince  you?"  "No,"  returned  I,  "I  might  have 
had  such  a  dream,  and  that  dream  might  accidentally 
come  to  pass ;  I  wish  to  have  some  stronger  proof  of  its 
reality."  "  You  shall,"  said  he ;  then,  waving  his  hand, 
the  bed-curtains,  which  were  of  crimson  velvet,  were  in- 
stantly drawn  through  a  large  iron  hoop,  by  which  the 
tester  of  the  bed,  which  was  of  an  oval  form,  was  sus- 
pended :  *'  In  that,"  said  he,  **  you  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
no  mortal  could  have  performed  this."  **  True,"  said  I, 
**  but  sleeping  we  are  often  possessed  of  far  greater  strength 
than  awake;  though  awake  I  could  not  have  done  it, 
asleep  I  might -7- 1  shall  still  doubt."  He  then  said, 
**  You  have  a  pocket-book,  in  the  leaves  of  which  I  will 
write;  you  know  my  handwriting."  I  replied,  "Yes." 
He  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  one  side  of  the  leaves.  **  Still," 
said  I,  **  in  the  morning,  I  doubt,  though  awake,  I  may 
not  imitate  your  hand,  asleep  I  might"  **  You  are  hard 
of  belief,"  said  he,  **  I  must  not  touch  you,  it  would  injure 
you  irreparably;  it  is  not  for  spirits  to  touch  mortal 
flesh."  **  I  do  not  regard  a  small  blemish,"  said  I.  "  You 
are  a  woman  of  courage,"  said  he,  "  hold  out  vour  hand." 
I  did ;  he  touched  my  wrist ;  his  hand  was  cold  as  marble ; 
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in  a  moment  the  sinews  shrunk  up,  every  nerve  withered. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  •*  while  you  live,  let  no  mortal  eye  be- 
hold that  Wrist ;  to  see  it  would  be  sacrilege."  He  stopped 
— I  turned  to  him  again  —  he  was  gone.  Daring  the 
time  in  which  I  had  conversed  with  him,  my  thoughts 
were  perfectly  calm  and  collected;  but  the  moment  he 
was  gone,  I  felt  chilled  with  horror,  and  a  cold  sweat 
came  over  me,  every  limb  and  joint  shook  under  me.  I 
endeavoured  to  awake  Sir  M.,  but  in  vain,  all  my  efibrts 
were  ineffectual  In  this  state  of  agitation  I  lay  some 
time,  when  a  shower  of  tears  came  to  my  relief.  I  dropped 
asleep.  In  the  morning  Sir  Marcus  arose  and  dressed 
himself  as  usual,  without  perceiving  the  state  in  which 
the  curtains  remained.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  Sir  Mar- 
cus was  gone  down.  I  arose,  and  having  put  on  my 
clothes,  went  into  the  gallery  adjoining  our  apartment 
and  took  from  thence  a  long  broom,  such  a  one  as  in  a 
large  house  is  frequently  used  to  sweep  the  comers,  with 
the  help  of  which,  though  not  without  difficulty,  I  took 
down  the  curtains,  as  I  imagined  their  extraordinary 
position  would  excite  wonder  among  the  servants,  and 
occasion  inquiries  I  wished  to  avoid.  I  then  went  to  my 
bureau,  locked  up  the  pocket-book,  and  took  out  a  piece 
of  black  ribband,  which  I  bound  round  my  wrist  When 
I  came  down,  the  agitation  of  my  mind  on  my  counten- 
ance was  too  visible  to  pass  long  unobserved  by  Sir  M. ; 
he  instantly  remarked  my  confusion,  and  inquired  the 
cause.  I  assured  him  I  was  well,  perfectly  well ;  but  in- 
formed him  Lord  Tyrone  was  no  more ;  that  he  died  on 
the  preceding  Tuesday,  at  the  hour  of  four,  and  at  the 
same  time  entreated  him  to  drop  all  inquiries  concerning 
the  black  ribband  he  notice4  on  my  wrist  He  kindly 
desisted  from  further  importunity,  nor  did  he  ever  after 
imagine  the  cause.  You,  my  son,  as  had  been  foretold, 
I  brought  into  the  world ;  and  in  little  more  than  four 
years  after  your  birth,  your  father  died  in  my  arms. 
After  this  melancholy  event,  I  determined,  as  the  only 
probable  means  by  which  to  avoid  the  dreadful  sequel  of 
the  prediction,  to  give  up  every  pleasure,  and  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  solitude :  but  few  can  endure  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  sequestration.  I  commenced  an  in- 
tercourse with  one  family,  and  only  one ;  nor  could  I  then 
see  the  fatal  consequences  which  afterwards  resulted  from 
it  Little  did  I  imagine  that  their  son,  their  only  son, 
then  a  mere  youth,  would  prove  the  person  destined  by 
fate  to  prove  my  undoing.  In  a  few  years  I  ceased  to  re- 
gard with  indifference ;  1  endeavoured  by  every  posmble 
means  to  conquer  a  passion,  the  fatal  consequences  of 
which  nf  I  should  ever  be  weak  enough  to  yield  to  its 
impulse)  I  too  well  knew,  and  fondly  imagined  I  should 
overcome  its  influence;  when  the  evening  of  one  fatal 
day  terminated  my  fortitude,  and  plunged  me  in  a  mo- 
ment down  that  abyss  I  had  been  so  long  meditating  how 
to  shun.  He  had  frequentlj'  been  soliciting  his  parents 
to  go  into  the  army,  and  at  length  obtained  their  per- 
mission, and  came  to  bid  me  farewell  before  his  departure. 
**  *  The  moment  he  entered  the  room,  he  fell  down  on 
his  knees  at  my  feet,  and  told  me  he  was  miserable  — 
that  I  alone  was  the  cause  of  it  That  instant  my  forti- 
tude forsook  me,  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost;  and  consider- 
ing my  fate  as  inevitable,  without  further  hesitation 
consented  to  an  union,  the  immediate  result  of  which 
I  knew  to  be  misery,  and  its  end  death.  The  conduct  of 
my  husband,  after  a  few  years  were  passed,  amply  war- 
ranted my  demand  for  a  separation;  I  hoped  by  this 
means  to  avoid  the  fatal  sequel  of  the  prophecy;  but, 
won  over  by  his  repeated  entreaties,  I  was  prevailed  on  to 
pardon,  and  once  more  to  reside  with  him,  though  not 
until  after  1  had,  as  I  supposed,  passed  m^  47th  year; 
but,  al«s !  I  have  heard  this  day  from  indisputable  au- 
thority, that  I  have  hitherto  laid  under  a  mistake  witii 
regard  to  my  age,  that  I  am  but  47  this  day.    Of  the* 
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near  approach  of  my  death,  therefore,  I  entertain  not  the 
least  doabt,  bat  I  do  not  dread  its  arrival ;  armed  with 
the  sacred  precept  of  Christianity,  I  can  meet  the  King 
of  Terrors  without  dismay ;  and  without  a  tear  bid  adieu 
to  the  regions  of  mortality  for  ever. 

**  *  When  I  am  dead,  as  the  necessity  of  its  conceal- 
ment closes  with  my  life,  I  wish  that  you,  my  Lady, 
would  unbind  my  wrist,  take  from  thence  the  black  rib- 
band ;  and  let  my  son,  with  yourself,  behold  it.'  Lady  B. 
here  paused  for  some  time,  but  resuming  her  conversation, 
she  entreated  her  son  to  behave  so  as  to  merit  the  high 
honour  he  would  in  future  receive  from  an  union  with 
Lord  Tyrone's  daughter.  Lady  B.  then  expressed  a  wish 
to  lie  down  on  a  bed  to  compose  herself  to  sleep.    Lady 

and  her  son  immediately  called  her  attendants,  and 

quitted  the  room,  after  having  first  desired  them  atten- 
tively to  watch  their  mistress ;  and  should  they  observe 
any  change  in  her,  to  call  instantly.  An  hour  passed, 
and  all  was  silent  in  the  room ;  the^i^listened  at'  the  door, 
and  every  tMng  was  still;  but  in  about  half  an  hour 
more,  a  bell  rung  violently.  They  fiew  to  her  apartment ; 
but  before  they  reached  the  door  of  it,  they  heard  the 

servants  exclaim  *  My  mistress  is  dead.'    Lady then 

desiring  the  servants  to  quit  the  room:  Lady  B.'s  son 
with  herself  approached  the  bed  of  his  mother ;  they  knelt 

down  by  the  side  of  it    Lady then  lifted  up  her 

hand,  unbound  the  black  ribband,  and  found  the  wrist 
exactly  in  the  same  state  Lady  B.  had  described  —  every 
nerve  withered,  every  sinew  shrunk  up.  Lady  B.'s  son, 
as  has  been  predicted,  is  now  married  to  Lord  Tyrone's 
daughter.  Tne  black  ribband  and  pocket-book  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Lady ,  by  whom  the  above  nar- 
rative is  stated,  in  Ireland;  who,  together  with  the 
Tyrone  family,  will  be  found  ready  to  attest  its  truth.  — 
Dublin,  August,  1802." 

J.  Speed  D. 
Sewardstone. 


TUNBRIDGB     WELLS     AT    THE     COMMENCEMENT    OF 
THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTUBT. 

(2»«»  S.  vL  p.  8.) 

The  note  of  Mb.  DobbantCoopeb  reminds  me 
of  some  verses  in  MS.  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  I  found  some  time  since  in  lookinpr 
over  a  quantity  of  old  papers.  The  second  is,  I 
apprehend,  the  later  production  of  the  two,  and 
which  might  be  readily  dated  if  I  happened  to 
have  at  hand  any  memoir  of  Beau  Nash,  who  was 
eighty-three  years  of  age  at  the  period  illustrated 
by  the  verses.  And  I  will  leave  to  others  better 
^versed  than  myself  in  the  fashionable  scandal  of 
that  celebrated  watering- ^lace  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  in  the  poetry,  required  as  much  by  the 
rhythm  as  the  rhyme.  W.  S. 

"  Tunbridge  Life.     Song, 

1. 

"  All  you  that  wish  the  world  to  learn. 

To  Tunbridge  Wells  repair-a. 
Where  you  wfil  see  more  in  a  day 

Than  elswhere  in  a  year- a. 
Not  that  our  numbers  do  surpass 

What  you  may  elswhere  find -a. 
But  here  no  mortals  you  can  meet 

An  hoar  in  a  miod-a. 


« 


(( 


2. 

At  eight  o'clock  they're  wondrous  fond, 

At  nine  they'll  hardly  know  ye. 
At  ten  perhaps  you're  made  they're  joke, 

At  Church  they'll  fav'r  show  ye, 
For  least  their  thoughts  should  fix  on  prayer, 

They  ev'ry  one  will  greet-a 
With,  how  do  you  do?  are  you  a  player? 

And,  where  shall  we  two  meet-a  ? 

3. 

A  twelve  they  to  the  well  repair. 

Of  Lethe  drink  so  deep-a. 
That  tho'  you  think  you  have  'em  fast, 

They'll  no  appointment  keep-a. 
A  turn  they  walk ;  a  Raffle  throw, 

Tho*  nought  they  e'er  shall  gain -a 
Unless  they  leave  such  trifling  sport, 

And  throw  a  merry  main-a. 


"  The  next  two  hours  as  chance  directs, 

In  play  their  time  is  spent-a, 
At  Hazard,  Basset,  or  Quadrille, 

Scarcely  with  all  content-a. 
For  Rowly-Powly,  noble  game, 

There  eyes  and  ears  invite -a. 
And  Pass  and  No  Pass  is  a  sound 

Which  gives  them  true  delight- a. 

6.* 

"  At  five  the  Church  bell  rings  e'm  out 
Where  custom  makes  them  pray- a. 
But  with  how  much  devotion  fir'd 
I'll  not  pretend  to  say -a. 

6. 

**  At  six  the  walks  and  walls  are  cler'd, 

And  all  the  Belles  are  seated. 
At  Upton's,  Morley's,  or  at  Smith's, 

With  tea  and  tattle  treated ; 
For  to  do  justice  to  the  Beaux, 

In  scandal  they  ne'r  deal-a. 
For  each  one's  of  himself  too  full 

To  mind  the  Commonweal-a. 

7. 

"  From  six  till  ten  they  dance  or  play. 

Or  Punches  grace  attend-a. 
Oh !  that  his  sage  rebukes  would  make 

Them  their  mid  ways  amend-a. 
What's  after  that  among  them  done 

Judge  as  you  can  the  best- a; 
But  sure  'twere  wise  if  with  my  muse 

They  all  would  go  to  rest-a.' 


a 


No.  2. 

**  Say  Muse  the  names  of  all  the  motley  throng, 
Whom  Tunbridge  lulls  with  Country  dance  and  song. 
Whom  emptj'  lx>ve  inflames  and  Water  cools, 
Begin,  and  give  a  Catalogue  of  Fools. 
Trembling  with  PaJsies,  and  decrepit  age 
Let  N  . . .  .  h  stand  foremost  in  the  crowded  page. 
That  child  of  eighty !  own'd  without  dispute 
Thro'  all  the  realms  of  Fiddling  absolute ; 
Alas !  old  DoUrd !  is  it  fit  for  thee 
To  couple  dancing  fools  at  eighty -three? 
Gro,  get  thee  to  thy  Grave,  we're  tired  all 
To  see  thee  still,  still  tottering  round  a  Ball. 
But  Hark,  my  Muse,  what  distant  noise  approaches  ? 
French  horns  I  hear  and  rattling  sound  of  coaches ! 

*  The  first  four  lines  of  this  stanza  are  absent. 
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spread  around.  In  close  fights  it  was  a  very  ap- 
propriate weapon  for  one  against  many ;  and  thus 
we  see  the  guards  of  old  mail-coaches  provided 
with  it,  to  make  amends  for  inferiority  in  number. 
Now,  may  not  the  name  blunderbuss  have  been 
derived  from  its  kits  at  random,  —  an  explanation 
that  very  well  does  for  the  human  blunderbuss 
too  ?  J,  H.  VAN  Lennep. 

Zeyst. 

Tattooed  Britons  (2°**  S.  v.  103.)  —  Your  cor- 
respondent L.  adverts  to  the  custom,  which  the 
ancient  Britons,  partly  at  least,  had  in  common 
with  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  of  tattooing  their 
bodies  with  blue.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  find, 
that  this  painful  mode  of  ornamenting  the  human 
form  still  exists,  not  only  amongst  sailors  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  on  the  Continent ;  and  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  there  to  see  a  labourer*s  breast 
and  arms  pricked  with  various  devices.  Amongst 
the  military  in  Holland  gunpowder  is  rubbed  into 
the  needle-wounds,  and  a  blue  colour  ensues. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  we  do  not  see  now 


«< 


pictos  ore  Britannos.*' 


Zeyst. 


J.  H.  VAN  Lennep. 


Byron  and  Henry  Kirhe  White  (2~>  S.  vi.  35.)— 
Among  the  variety  of  sources  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  as  suggesting  to  Byron  the  memor- 
able simile  of  the  '*  struck  eagle,  in  his  eulogy  on 
Henry  Kirke  White,  I  do  not  remember  an  allu- 
sion to  the  noted  Sir  Roger  L*£strange*s  Fables  of 
JEsop  and  other  Eminent  Mythologists.  And  yet 
the  book  had  extraordinary  popularity  in  its  day, 
notwithstanding  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  its  style ; 
and  was  one  eminently  calculated,  from  the  amus- 
ing variety  of  its  contents,  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  schoolboy,  to  whom  the  homely  familiarity 
of  its  language  would  be  rather  acceptable  than 
otherwise.  Byron*s  famous  satire  was  an  early 
work,  written  when  all  his  school  recollections 
were  fresh  upon  him ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  im- 
probable that  the  image  which  he  has  expanded 
so  eloquently  may  have  had  its  humble  origin  in 
the  48  th  Fable  of  L*Estrange*s  collection,  which 
is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  Eagle  and  Arrow. 

"  An  Eagle  that^iras  watching  upon  a  Rock  once  for  a 
Hare,  had  the  ill  Hap  to  be  struck  with  an  Arrow.  This 
Arrow,  it  seems,  was  feather'd  from  her  own  Wing,  which 
very  Consideration  went  nearer  her  Heart,  she  said,  than 
Death  itself." 

L'Estrange's  **  Reflection"  on  the  above,  and 
the  fable  of  the  "  Thrush  taken  with  Birdlime," 
which  immediately  follows  it,  thus  terminates ; 
and  I  quote  the  passage,  because  it  somewhat 
strengthens  the  probability  before  suggested  :  — 

**  There  needs  little  more  to  be  said,"  he  remarks,  **  to 
the  Emblems  of  the  Eagle  and  the  TTirtuh,  than  to  ob- 
serve, that  both  by  Chance,  and  by  Nature,  we  are  made 


accessary  to  our  own  Ruins :  And  that's  enough  to  trouble 
a  Body,  though  not  to  condemn  him." 

T.  C.  Sbhth. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  told  that  a  similar  image  oc- 
curs in  the  works  of  the  famous  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondenta  refer  me  to  the 
passage  ? 

Heraldry  (Scottish)  (2»*  S.  vi.  32.) --I  suspect 
that  the  work  on  heraldry  which  your  correspon- 
dent Abhba  is  in  quest  of  is  the  one  compiled  by 
"  David  Deuchar  of  Momingride,  Seal  Engraver 
to  His  Ro^al  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  and 
published  in  one  vol.  8vo.  at  Edinburgh  in  1805, 
and  which  was  afterwards  "  enlarged  "  by  his  son 
"  Alexander,"  and  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in 
1817  under  the  title  of  British  Crests.  The  com- 
piler may  have  got  a  pension  from  the  crown,  but 
I  rather  suspect  not.  The  **  extensive  Heraldic 
Library,  valuable  MSS.  and  Manuscript  collec- 
tions relative  to  the  Principal  Families  of  Scot- 
land," which  had  been  formed  by  the  Deuchars 
during  a  period  of  upwards  of  eighty  yeabs, 
was  sold  by  auction  at  Edinburgh  in  April,  1846. 

T.  G.  S. 

King  Alfred's  Jewel  (2"***  S.  vi.  46.)  —An  accu- 
rate description  of  this  jewel,  with  ^'ve  figures 
drawn  on  stone  by  the  author,  may  be  found  at 
pp.  92 — 98.  of  Gorham's  Hist,  and  Antiq,  of 
Eynesbury  and  St,  Neots  in  Huntingdonshire,  —  a 
work  not  often  found  complete,  ana  of  which  no 
perfect  copy  has  been  retained  in  the  British 
Museum.  Dr.  Hickes  concluded  that  the  figure 
on  the  obverse  probably  represented  St.  duth- 
bert,  who  is  said  by  William  of  Malmesbury  to 
have  appeared  to  Alfred  at  Athelney.  But  Mr. 
Gorham  remarks  that  all  the  other  chronicles 
which  refer  to  this  incident  agree  that  it  was  St. 
Neot,  not  St.  Cuthbert,  who  was  seen  by  Alfred 
in  his  sleep  both  at  Athelney  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. St.  Neot  was  the  relative  and  the  spiritual 
counsellor  of  the  king,  and  was  venerated  by  him 
above  all  other  saints ;  and  Mr.  Gorham  thinks  it 
can  scarcely  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
miniature  was  intended  for  that  holy  man.  The 
legend  given  at  p.  47.  is  not  quite  correct :  it 
should  be  *7TELFRED  MEE  HEHT  DEWR- 
D5W.  The  jewel  was  found  in  1693  at  Newton 
Park,  some  distance  north  of  the  site  of  Athelney 
Abbey ;  in  1698  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
N.  Palmer  of  Fairfield  in  Somersetshire ;  and  in 
1718  was  deposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
by  his  son,  Thomas  Palmer,  Esq.       Joseph  Rix. 

St  Neots. 

''Pittance'*  (2"*  S.  v.  437.  526.)  — The  word 
pittance  is  derived  from  the  Low-Latin  pictantia ; 
which  is  explained  by  Du  Cange  to  be  "  Portio 
monachica  in  esculentis  ad  valorem  unius  Pictse, 
lautior  pulmentis  qusB  ex  oleribus  erant,  cum  pic- 
tantiae  essent  de  piscibus  et  hujus   modi.**    A 
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diyision  was  preceded  by  a  banner,  bearing  the 
words  "No  Popery/*  (Cunningham's  Handbook 
of  London,  art.  "  Coachmakers'  Hall.)  When  the 
riots  were  at  their  height,  Lord  George  Gordon 
appeared  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  with  a  blue 
cockade ;  upon  which  Col.  Herbert  stood  up  in 
his  place,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  sit  in 
the  House  while  a  member  wore  the  badge  of 
sedition  in  his  hat ;  and  that,  unless  the  Qoble  lord 
removed  the  offensive  cockade,  he  would  cross 
the  floor  and  remove  it  himself.  Lord  George, 
pretending  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
took  down  the  cockade,  and  put  it  in  bis  pocket. 
(Massey's  History  of  England  during  the  Beign 
qf  George  III^  vol.  ii.  p.  465.)  Hie  account  of 
Uiese  riots  in  the  Annmd  Register  for  1790  men- 
tions the  blue  cockade  in  several  places,  as  also 
blue  flags.  See  Ann.  jReg*  voL  xxiii.  pp.  191. 257. 
261.  272,  273.  L. 

Greenwich  Palace  (2»*  S.  v.  457.) — In  reply  to 
the  inquiry  concerning  engravings  of  old  Green- 
wich Palace,  if  your  correspondent  will  favour  me 
with  a  call  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showing 
him  a  large  collection  ofold  engravings,  drawings, 
portraits,  &c.,  connected  with  *'  our  pleasant,  per- 
fect, and  princely  palaice.** 

W.  POPHAM  LeTHBBIDGB. 

Greenwieh  Hospital. 

Swift  (2»*  S.  vL  24.)  —  "  An  old  woman  lately 
died  in  St.  Patrick  Street  at  the  age  of  110  years; 
and  being  asked  if  she  remembered  the  appear- 
ance of  the  celebrated  dean,  she  described  it  mi- 
nutely "  II 

The  interrogator  must  have  been  very  gullible ; 
or  else  he  must  be  liable  to  be  suspected  of  being 
akin  to  the  dean's  hero,  Gulliver. 

If  by  dying  laiefy  we  can  allow  him  to  mean  as 
long  as  eight  years  ago,  the  old  woman  would 
onlj  have  been  an  infant  in  arms  in  1741.  Dean 
Swift  died  in  1745,  and  having  become  decidedly 
insane  or  idiotic  in  1741,  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  allowed  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  streets 
after  that,  so  that  the  old  woman  must  have  had 
a  very  precocious  power  of  observation,  as  well  as 
a  wonderfully  tenacious  memory.  H,  W. 

Jvmui  Letters  to  Wilkes  (2"*  S.  vi.  44.)— The  late 
much  respected  Mr.  Joseph  Parker  of  Oxford  was 
the  Bev.  Peter  Elmsley's  executor,  whose  library  of 
printed  books  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Payne  & 
Foss  of  Pall  Mall,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
was  sold  at  Oxford  to  members  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Parker  received  particular  instructions 
from  Dr.  Elmsley  relative  to  the  Wilkes  papers. 
Probably  Mr.  Parker's  son,  the  Rev.  £dward 
Parker,  Rector  of  Great  Oxendon,  Northampton- 
shire, could  give  information  respecting  them ;  or 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  of  Oxford  may  know  what  be- 
came of  these  interesting  papers.  H.  F. 


«  Carrenare''  (2»d  S.  vi.  S7.)  — The  difference 
between  docking  and  careening  a  ship  consisted 
in  this  ;  that,  in  careening,  a  ship  was  laid  on  her 
side  in  the  water.  A  representation  of  a  ship  so 
"  laid  over "  may  be  seen  in  Falconer's  Marine 
Dictionary^  edited  by  Burney  (1830),  Plate  VII. 
Fig.  5. ;  and  also  in  Jal's  Glossaire  Nautique 
(1848),  p.  423.,  where  the  hull  appears  "  le  c6te 
droit  dans  Veaii,  et  la  moitie  gauche  de  la  car^ne 
au  soleil."  As,  in  Chaucer's  days,  there  was  a 
royal  palace  at  Greenwich,  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  supposing  that  the  high-born  dames  of 
the  court  knew  the  difference  between  a  dry  and 
a  careening  dock. 

Though  well  aware  that  wooers  in  those  days 
were  often  sent  forth,  by  dames  whom  they  sought 
to  win,  on  pilgrimages  into  distant  lands,  I  am 
still  inclined  to  think  that  the  three  lines  at  pre- 
sent in  question  refer  to  a  mandate  of  a  different 
kind,  and  one  which  was  to  be  executed  forth- 
with : — "  anone  that  he  go  hoodlesse"  &c.  Chaucer 
commends  her  whose  praises  he  sings,  for  not 
exacting  any  such  task.  Is  not  this  commenda- 
tion, as  I  have  already  ventured  to  suggest  (2°* 
S.  iii.  299.),  a  satirical  allusion  to  some  fair  ladye 
of  the  court  who  had  actually  imposed  such  a 
ioumey  ?  As  the  mandate  was  to  "  go  hood- 
lesse," may  it  not  have  been  laid  upon  Chaucer 
himself,  who  is  generally  pictured  with  a  hood, 
but  who  certainly  never  visited  Palestine  ? 

Although  the  Red  Sea  was  on  one  memorable 
occasion  divided,  yet,  as  it  soon  closed  again,  one 
cannot  easily  suppose  that  it  went  in  Chaucer's 
days  by  the  name  of  the  **  dry  sea."  Nor,  if  it  did, 
can  we  ima^ne  a  high-bom  dame  so  cruel  as  to  bid 
her  suitor  "  walk  into "  it,  an  exploit  which  al- 
most cost  the  lives  of  Bonaparte  and  his  suite. 

Thomas  Bots. 

Blunderbuss  (2''^  S.  v.  396.)  —  Without  de- 
tracting anything  from  the  explanation  of  the 
word  blunderbuss^  as  possibly  having  its  origin  in 
the  stunning  (J^onnants^  attonantes)  effects  of  the 
explosion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  a 
derivation  fr^m  the  Dutch  bulderen  (to  belle  w,  to 
thunder,  to  roar,  cognate  with  balderen)  would 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  Though,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,  the  word  btdderbus  does  not  occur 
in  Dutch,  still  we  have  the  term  btdderbasy  which 
now  means  a  blustering  fellow,^but  which,  in 
olden  time,  may  have  signified  a  blunderbuss, 
even  at,  till  this  day,  draribas  (from  draaijen^  to 
turn)  denotes  a  swivel. 

Now,  as  nobody  likes  not  to  understand  the 
sense  of  a  word  he  uses,  and  would  rather  change 
it  than  leave  it  unexplained,  the  term  bulderbas 
may  very  well,  in  such  a  way,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  English  sounding  term  blunder- 
buss ;  and  for  the  following  reason  :  the  short  apd 
wide-mouthed  bhmderbuss  was,  most  probably, 
loaded  with  slogs,  which  its  explosion  would  needs 
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502.  lOf.— Thie  ww  rolbwed  bj  uiothflr  tempting  lot, 
7^  Ai^  of  167E,  coDfiaiDE  WalUn'i  doubls  knlo- 
graph  aigaatare  mt  mil  lecigth,  with  aa  autograph  Isttsr 
or  faurtsea  linea  to  bis  fiiead  Mrs.  Wallop,  inh  of 
Henry  Wallop,  Esq.  of  Farlej-,  m.  Sonthmnptoii,  SSL— 
Pickering's  beaatirut  Bdition  of  The  Angler,  IB8S,  illui- 
traUd  iritb  580  uicieat  uid  modera  portraits.  UL  tOi. 
—Thi  Stcreli  of  Analing,  a  poem  by  J,  D.  [Jolin  Den- 
njg],  first  edition,  1613,  «. :  the  SecoDd  Edition,  31.  1*.. : 
and  the  FourtL  Edition.  1652,  4/.  10«.— toce  and  TnUh, 
1680,  attributed  to  Walton,  3'.  3>.— A  preaentation  copy 
•^  Walton's  Liva,  1670,  witb  tbe  autbor'a  autograph, 
a.  lOi.  At  the  same  aale  tba  following  rare  and  curiooa 
work  turned  up :  An  Efftctual  Shone  to  the  Heavy- ArK 
Chrittian,  by  William  fiunyao.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
Soutli  Wales.  Sold  by  Wm.  Pennock,  a  picture  shop  in 
Pannier  Alley,  in  Paternoster  Row,  printed  for  tbe  antbor, 
and  sold  by  J.  Roson,  St.  Marlin's-le- Grand.  1768.  The 
owner  of  ibis  curiona  voluma  gave  some  aeconnt  of  it  in 
"  N.  &  Q."  I"  S.  vi.  38.  r  see  also  1«  3.  v.  416.  6lS.  594. ; 
and  vi.  17.  It  also  contains  a  folding  satiricdl  ptate  en- 
titled "  Faction  Display'd,"  In  which  the  "  Whore  of 
Babylon"  ia  seated  an  a  headless  monster,  tbe  Devil 
flring  the  tail  ;  up  start  tbe  beads  of  "  Tindal,  Qoadly, 
tbe  Pope,  De  Foe,  Sir  Roger  I.'Estrauge,  and  Hilton." 
The  plate  seems  of  an  earlier  date  than  tbe  volume,  U 
sold  for  9(.  2..  6d.  Wa  must  not  forget  to  notice  that 
tbe  first  edition  of  Master  liitharJ  Verstegan's  Hesltlolion 
a/Z)«uivd/)iteU^rnice  in  ..In/fguilfu,  1605,  sold  for  II.  13i. 
—  Lot  760.  our  worthy  correspondent  Georob  Offob, 

■ntograpb  of  John  Banyan  instead  of  that  of  Archbishop 
laud:  "Tindall,  Frith,  and  Barnes:  the  Whole  Workei 
of  these  three  worthy  llartjra,  and  principall  Teacbera  of 
tbe  Cburche  of  England,  collected  and  compiled  in  one 
lome  together,  beyng  before  Bcattered,"  a  portrait,  by 
Pass,  from  tlis  Heroolngia,  inserted,  black  letter,  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  copy  with  his  autograph  signature,  prior 
to  his  elevation  to  the  episcapaie,  on  the  title  to  Friib's 
Works.  Printed  by  John  Daye,  fol.  1573,  GL  69.— A  sin- 
^larly  pure  copv  of  Edmund  Spenser's  Works,  fol.  1611, 
sold  for  5L  7s.  6.^ 
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Simpson  sold  by  anction  on  J 
lowing  days,  a  collection  of  B 
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tick    and 


meny  tn  me  ccieoraiea  norsry  at  surrenuen,  co.  Kent. 
A  Discourse  vpon  the  entandcd  Voyage  to  the  Ketber- 
moale  Paries  of  America;  writlen  by  CapWIne  Carleill, 
black-letter,  8  leaves  [1583],  14/,  —Tbe  Byble  in  Eng. 
I^she,  with  a  Praloge  thereinto,  made  bv  Thomas  [Cnn- 
mer],  Aithbyssbop  of  Canlorbury.  feicbard  Graftoo, 
(fynisshed  in  Apryll),  1540,  fol.  To  this  lot  is  tbe  fol- 
lowing note-.  "First  edition  of  Cranwer's  Bible,  second 
improision,  tbe  date  of  the  llrst  impression  is  '  April,'  that 
given  to  tbo  second  In  Lowndes  (new  edition)  is  '  July.' 
This  copv  agrees  with  the  latter,  bat  the  dlS^noe  of 
date  should  be  noted."  It  sold  for  22L  lOi.  ~  Bridges  and 
Wballey's  Northamptonsbiie,  'i  vols,  fol.,  interleaved, 
17»i.  containing  1337  coats  of  arms,  beautifully  painted 
by  Dowse,  40/.  — George  Fav's  Confntation  of  IbeAbbole 
of  Crosraguels  [Quintln  Kennedy],  Masse,  black-letter. 
4to.,  1563,  11/.  — DeBry  etM.Merian.CollcctionosPere- 
Kim.'as  parts  in  7  vols,  fol.,  1590-1634,  132/.— Froissarfs 
Chronicles,  firxt  edition,  black-letter,  2  vols,  fol,  bv  li. 
Pynson,  1523-0,  40/,  —  Hasted's  Kent,  4  vols.  fol..  1778- 
9U.  The  author's  copy  with  MS.  corrections,  And  2528 
coats  of  arms  painted  by  Dowse,  94f.~Qu(»o  Mary  1  A 
Ijuppticacj-O  to  tbe  Quenes  Maleetie,  black-latter.  Im- 
prynted  at  London  by  John  Cawoode,  ani  ""'  " 
by""^  ■"•  ' 


i  most  Interesting  Manuscript 
e  Apocalypse,  in  English,  with  Sason  Abbreviatiol 
■  ■  .....         enlary  being  if' 


imporary  with  the  Translator.  This 
snuscripts  nsed  by  Mr.  Lewis  "  ' 
i'e  Teatsment  (foflo,  17; 


31).     It  Is  also  noticed  a* 
IS  White  KnigbU'  Library, 


Letters,  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Dering  family,  166^- 
I7I6,  arranged  In  4  vols,  fol!,  48/.  Is.— Henres  de  la  8aint« 
Yierge,  avoc  Calendrior,  4to.,  pp.  274.,  41(.  Si.  6d.  —  Boll 
of  Arms,  executed  by  eome  herald  temp,  Henry  VII.,  or 
rather  earlier,  consisting  of  715  shields  of  arms  upon  a 
roll  of  vellum  near  forty  feet  in  length,  50f. 
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LONDOK  SATURDAY,  JULY  U,  1858. 


ON  THE   SITPPOSBD  CUfcCUBfNAYIGATIOK   OF   AFRICA 

IH   AWTIQUITT. 

(Concluded  from  p.  64.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  authenticity  of  the  Per- 
sian expedition  under  the  command  of  Scylax,  it 
18  certain  that  the  ancients  had,  at  an  early  period, 
navigated  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  island  of  Socotra,  which  they  called  Dios- 
coridis  Insula;  and  the  Feriplus  of  the  Eryth- 
raean sea,  attributed  to  Arrian,  which  was  com- 
posed in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  describes  the 
southern  coast  of  that  gulf  as  far  as  the  north- 
eastern promontory  of  Africa  (Cape  Guardafuy). 
From  this  point  the  description  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  is  carried,  according  to  Gossellin, 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Magadasko,  in  lat.  2®  N. ; 
but  according  to  Dr.  Vincent  (vol.  ii.  pp.  178- 
180.)t  who  is  followed  by  C.  Miiller,  in  his  recent 
edition,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Zangpebar,  in  lat. 
6°  S.  **  Beyond  this  point  (says  the  Periplus) 
the  ocean  is  unexplored ;  but  it  is  known  to  turn 
to  the  west,  and,  stretching  away  along  the  south 
towards  the  regions  of  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Africa 
on  the  opposite  side,  to  unite  with  the  western  sea" 
(§  18.  ed.  C.  Muller;  Vincent,  ih.  p.  186.). 

Such  being  the  geographical  limits  which  the 
knowledge  of  Africa  possessed  by  the  ancients  can 
be  ascertained  to  have  reached,  the  question  re- 
mains whether  the  accounts  of  the  entire  circum- 
navigation of  this  continent  in  the  single  cases 
above  adverted  to  are  worthy  of  belief. 

In  the  first  place,  the  story  of  the  Magus  re- 
ported by  Heraclides  Ponticus  may,  with  Posido- 
nius,  be  safely  rejected ;  neither  is  any  credit  due 
to  tbe  merchant  who  assured  Cselius  Antipater 
that  he  had  sailed  round  Africa.  These  stories 
doubtless  did  not  rest  on  any  firmer  basis  of 
reality  than  the  exploit  of  Menelaus,  whose  voyage 
of  eight  years,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey ^ — in 
which  he  visited  the  iBthiopians,  the  Sidonians, 
the  Erembi,  and  Libya,  —  was  interpreted  by  one 
of  the  ancients  as  referring  to  a  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  from  tbe  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  (Strab.  i.  2.  31.  Compare  Od,  iv. 
84.). 

The  account  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  was  ac- 
cepted by  Posidonius  ;  but  it  is  discredited  on 
sufficient  grounds  by  Strabo,  who  subject-s  it  to  a 
detailed  examination  (ii.  3.  5.).  The  story  of  the 
Gaditane  prow  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  identified  by  a  ship>captain  as  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  vessel,  is  an  evident  fabrication, 
resting  on  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  distance 
between  the  coasts  of  Abyssinia  and  Morocco  is 
indAnsiderable.    This  seems  tp  have  been  a  fa- 


vourite mode  of  proving  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa;  for  Pliny  states  that  when  Caius  Caesar 
(Agrippa),  the  son  of  Augustus,  was  in  the  Red 
Sea  (during  his  command  in  Asia  Minor),  a  part 
of  a  wreck  was  found  there,  which  was  recognised^ 
as  belonging  to  a  Spanish  ship  (ii.  67.).  It  should 
be  added  that,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  Eu- 
doxus effected  the  entire  circumnavigation  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  Gades ;  which  is  not  affirmed  in 
the  detailed  narrative  of  Posidonius.  In  like 
manner  Pliny  states  that  Hanno  sailed  round 
Africa  as  far  as  Arabia  (ii.  67.)  :  whereas  his  ex- 
tant account  shows  that  he  made  no  great  progress 
along  the  western  coast. 

There  remains  only  the  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion in  the  time  of  Neco,  given  by  Herodotus. 
This  account  has  attracted  much  attention,  and 
has  been  considered  credible  by  many  modern 
writers  (see  Gossellin,  t6.  vol.  i.  p.  199.),  particu- 
larly by  Major  Renneli,  Geogr.  Syst  of  Herod,^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  348.  ed.  2. ;  Prof.  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  2.  pp. 
79-85.;  and,  lastly,  by  Mr.  Grote,  Hist  of  Gr.^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  377-385.  Before  we  yield  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  critics  of  such  high  authority, 
we  must  give  due  weight  to  the  circumstances 
which  detract  from  the  credibility  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.  Many  of  these  are  stated  by 
Gossellin,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work 
on  ancient  geography,  has  subjected  this  question 
to  a  systematic  investigation.  The  objections  to 
it  are,  however,  set  forth  with  the  greatest  force 
and  completeness  by  Dr.  Vincent  in  his  valuable 
work  already  cited  (vol.  ii.  pp.  186-205.).  See  also 
Ukert,  i.  1.  p.  46. ;  ii.  2.  p.  35. ;  Forbiger,  vol.  i. 
p.  64. ;  and  the  art.  Libta  in  Dr.  Smith*s  Diet 
of  Anc.  Geogr,f  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
interval  between  the  last  year  of  tbe  reign  of 
Neco  and  the  birth  of  Herodotus  was  117  years ; 
and  therefore  that  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  sup- 
posed voyage  and  the  time  when  Herodotus  col- 
lected materials  for  his  history.  The  reign  of 
Neco  is  contemporary  with  Pittacus  and  Perian- 
der,  and  is  anterior  to  the  legislation  of  Solon  ; 
it  is  a  period  as  to  which  our  knowledge  even  of 
Greek  history  is  faint  and  imperfect ;  and  we  are 
not  entitled  to  suppose  that  tbe  tradition  of  such 
an  event  in  Egyptian  history,  resting  doubtless  on 
oral  repetition,  could  have  reached  Herodotus  in 
an  accurate  shape.  No  particulars  are  given  as  to 
the  persons  who  coibmanded  the  expedition,  or  as 
to  the  number  or  character  of  the  ships  concerned  ; 
and  we  are  not  informed  how  the  difficulties  which 
must  have  surrounded  such  an  enterprise  were 
overcome. 

The  general  system  of  navigation  in  antiquity, 
whether  tbe  vessel  was  impelled  by  sails  or  by 
oars,  was  to  keep  close  to  the  shore,  and  never  to 
venture  into  the  open  sea,  except  in   order  to 
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reach  an  island,  or  to  cross  a  channel  of  moderate 
width.  Navigation  was  moreover  suspended  dar- 
ing the  winter  months  (Plin.  N.  H,  ii.  47. ;  V^et. 
de  Re  Mil,  v.  9.)*  A  modem  vessel  takes  water 
^nd  provisions  for  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  its 
voyage,  and  stands  out  to  sea,  steering  its  course 
by  the  compass,  and  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions :  it  is  likewise  assisted  by  charts.  An  an- 
cient vessel  crept  along  the  shore ;  advanced 
merely  from  one  port  or  landing-place  to  another;' 
stopped  at  night,  when  the  difficulty  of  steering 
was  greater ;  and  took  in  water  and  food  at  the 
successive  stations.  The  mean  rate  of  a  day*s  sail 
(exclusive  of  the  night)  is  estimated  by  Rennell 
at  about  thirty-five  miles  (ib.  p.  360.),  and  at 
every  interval  of  this  length  it  put  into  land.  It 
was  therefore  dependent  on  its  communications 
with  the  coast,  and  its  successful  progress  could 
only  be  ensured  under  one  of  two  conditions: 
either  that  the  coast  was  friendly,  or  that,  if  the 
coast  was  unfriendly,  it  had  sufficient  force  to 
overawe  the  natives.  The  first  of  these  cases  was 
the  ordinary  state  of  navigation  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  either  when  a  Phoenician  ship  sailed  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  or  when  a  Greek  ship 
made  its  way  along  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  second  case  is  exemplified  by  the  early  voy- 
ages of  the  Phocseans,  which  they  are  said  to  have 
made  in  long  narrow  ships  of  war,  and  not  in 
merchant  vessels  built  for  carrying  a  cargo  (He- 
rod, i.  163.).  Other  examples  are  found  in  the 
expedition  of  Nearchus  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whose  re- 
lations with  the  natives  are  described  throughout 
as  hostile  and  suspicious,  and  who  chiefly  ob- 
tained food  by  the  method  of  plunder  (Arrian, 
Indica,  c.  20.  sqq.) ;  in  the  expedition  of  Hanno, 
who  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  with 
a  fleet  which  (according  to  his  own  account)  con- 
sisted of  sixty  war  penteconters,  and  60,000  men 
and  women  ;  and  in  the  voyage  of  Polybins  along 
the  same  coast,  who  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  furnished  by  Scipio  with  a  fleet  for  the  pur- 
pose ("ab  eo  accept^  classe,"  Plin.  v.  1.). 

Major  Rennell,  proceeding  from  the  remark 
that  *'  the  difficulties  of  coasting-voyages  do  not, 
in  respect  of  their  length,  increase  beyond  arith- 
metical proportion,"  inquires,  "  What  should  have 
prevented  Scylax,  Hanno,  or  the  Phoenicians  from 
extending  their  voyages,  had  their  employers  been 
so  inclined,  and  preparations  had  been  made  ac- 
cordingly  ?"  (Ib.  p.  354.).       ' 

It  is  true  that  a  coasting-voyage  might  have 
been  indefinitely  lengthened  under  the  conditions 
favourable  to  its  performance :  for  example,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  an  ancient  ship,  starting 
from  a  port  of  Syria,  might  have  followed  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  as  far  as 
Massilia,  and  have  repeated  this  course  continu- 
ously, backwards  and  forwards,  until  it  had  com- 


pleted as  great  a  distance  as  would  be  necessary  for 
the  circumnavigation  of  A  frica.  But  these  were  not 
the  conditions  under  which  the  voyage  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, ordered  by  Neco,  was  undertaken.  We  are 
not  infonned  that  they  were  provided  with  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  compel  submission  at  the  places 
where  they  landed  :  on  the  contrary,  the  account 
of  their  landing  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  sow 
their  corn,  and  of  their  waiting  until  the  harvest, 
implies  that  they  relied  for  food  upon  their  own 
resources.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  few  vessels, 
thus  situated,  could  have  made  their  way  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  crews  would  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  bar- 
barous natives.  Navigation  in  early  times  was 
generally  connected  with  piracy  ;  and  an  unknown 
ship  arriving  on  a  coast  would  not  fail  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  enemy.  The  mere  difficulty  of  lan- 
guage would  in  such  a  length  of  coast  as  that  in 
question,  and  with  so  vast  a  succession  of  difierent 
savage  tribes,  have  rendered  friendly  communica- 
tion impossible.  The  Periplus  of  Hanno  mentions 
that  he  took  irith  him  interpreters ;  but  even  his 
limited  expedition  reached  a  point  at  which  his 
interpreters  could  not  understand  the  language  of 
the  natives  (§11.  14.).  He  assigns  the  failure  of 
food  as  the  reason  for  turning  back. 

The  length  of  time  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
seems  likewise  insufficient,  if  we  subtract  the  in- 
tervals between  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  allow 
for  the  other  casualties  of  such  a  navigation. 
Herodotus  states  that  the  expedition  of  Scylax 
occupied  thirty  months  in  its  voyage  down  the 
Indus,  and  thence  to  the  Red  Sea ;  whereas  the 
time  allowed  for  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  is 
under  three  years,  with  a  further  deduction  for 
the  periods  requisite  for  bringing  the  crops  to 
maturity.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Phoenicians 
could  not  have  provided  themselves  with  seeds 
proper  for  the  dififerent  climates  and  soils  to  be 
passed  over  ;  and  as  they  could  as  easily  have  ob- 
tained provisions  from  the  natives,  as  information 
respecting  the  proper  seed  and  the  seed  itself,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  mode  of  pro- 
curing food  to  which  they  are  described  to  have 
had  resort  could  have  been  successful.  More- 
over, the  proper  time  for  sowing  would  not  have 
fallen  in  autumn  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  as 
Gossellin  has  remarked.  It  may  be  considered 
as  certain  that  neither  Neco  nor  Herodotus  had 
any  idea  of  the  great  length  of  the  voyage  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  that 
they  both  believed  Africa  to  be  a  peninsula  of 
which  the  Nile  was  the  base.  (Compare  Vincent, 
vol.  ii.  p.  565.) 

The  only  circumstance  in  the  account  which 
invests  it  with  credibility,  is  the  report  of  the 
navigators,  disbelieved  by  Herodotus  himself,  that 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand :  the  most 
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obvious  interpretation  of  which  supposes  them  to 
have  reached  the  southern  hemisphere.  Upon 
this  statement,  however,  which  is  the  main  title  of 
the  story  to  acceptance,  two  remarks  may  be 
made.  In  the  first  place,  Herodotus  himself  as- 
cended the  Nile  as  far  as  Elephantine  (ii.  29.) ; 
and  Elephantine  is  opposite  Syene,  which  is  nearly 
within  the  tropic,  and  which  contained  afterwards 
the  celebrated  well.  Now  if  Herodotus  himself 
had  visited  a  place  where  the  shadows  were  ver- 
tical at  the  solstice,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may 
have  obtained  the  story  of  Neco*s  expedition  from 
persons  who  might  conceive  that  a  sufficient  pro- 
gress southward  would  bring  the  navigator  to  a 
region  where  the  shadows  at  noon  inclined  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  next  place,  .Nearchus, 
the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  de- 
scription of  his  coasting-voyage  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  stated  that  in 
a  part  of  his  course  the  shadows  were  either  ver- 
tical or  fell  to  the  south  (Arrian,  Ind,  c.  25.). 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  Nearchus  could  not 
have  been  south  of  25°  north  latitude,  which  is 
north  of  the  tropic,  and  of  the  latitude  of  Ele- 
phantine (24^  N.),  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
the  informants  of  Herodotus  may  have  imagined 
for  the  Phoenician  navigators  of  Neco  a  physical 
phenomenon  to  which  the  Nile  above  Elephantine 
afforded  an  approximation,  and  which  Nearchus 
declared  himself  to  have  actually  witnessed  at  a 
higher  latitude  (see  Vincent,  ib.  vol.  i.  pp.  222. 
304.).  Onesicritus,  who  accompanied  Alexander 
in  his  expedition,  likewise  stated  that  there  were 
certain  parts  of  India, — he  specified  one  to  the 
north  of  the  Hyphasis  or  Sutledge, — where  the  sun 
was  vertical  at  the  solstice,  and  there  were  no 
shadows.  (These  places  were  called  by  him  &<rKioi.) 
He  declared  moreover  that  in  these  districts  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  was  never  visible 
(Plin.  ii.  75.,  vii.  2.).  Pliny  also  reports  that  at 
Mount  Maleus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oretes  in 
India,  the  shadows  fall  to  the  south  in  summer, 
and  to  the  north  in  winter ;  that  at  the  port  of 
Pattala  (Tatta«on  the  Indus)  the  sun  rises  to  the 
right,  and  the  shadows  fall  to  the  south  (ii.  75.). 
Eratosthenes  affirmed  that  in  the  country  of  the 
Troglodytes,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  shadows  fell  to  the  south  for  forty-five 
days  before  and  for  the  sam^ period  after  the 
solstice  (Plin.  ii.  75,  76.,  vi.  34." 

Some  ambassadors  from  the  island  of  Tapro- 
bane,  or  Cejlon,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  are  represented  by  Pliny  as 
having  expressed  their  wonder  that  the  shadows 
fell  to  the  north  and  not  to  the  south ;  and  that 
the  sun  rose  to  the  left,  and  not  to  the  right  (Plin. 
vi.  24.)  ;  although,  as  Dr.  Vincent  remarks,  they 
must  have  annually  witnessed  that  phenomenon, 
when  the  sun  was  south  of  the  equator  (vol.  ii. 
p.  492.). 


These  examples  prove  that  the  imagination  of 
the  ancients  was  active  in  conceiving  the  solar 
phenomena  of  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be  re- 
versed, even  in  districts  which  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  tropics.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  ancients 
had  likewise  heard  accounts  of  the  long  polar 
nishts,  which  they  transferred  to  latitudes  in  which 
this  phenomenon  did  not  exist.  Thus  Caesar  states 
that  the  smaller  islands  near  Britain  had  been 
reported  by  some  writers  to  be  continually  dark 
for  thirty  days  in  winter.  He  adds,  that  on  in- 
quiry he  was  unable  to  confirm  this  statement ; 
but  he  ascertained  by  means  of  water  clocks  that 
the  nights  in  Britain  were  shorter  than  on  the 
continent  (jB.  G,  v.  13.).  One  of  the  stories  of 
Pytheas,  respecting  his  fictitious  island  of  Thule, 
was  that  it  had  six  months  of  continual  light,  and 
six  months  of  continual  darkness  (Plin.  ii.  77., 
Mela,  iii.  6.). 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Romans  under 
the  empire  are  said  to  have  penetrated  very  far 
into  Africa  by  land :  thus,  P.  Petronius,  prefect 
of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  stated  to 
have  marched  970  miles  south  of  Syene  (Plin.  vi. 
35.)  ;  Ptolemy  likewise  describes  two  other  Ro- 
man officers,  as  having  by  marches  of  three  or  four 
months  respectively,  reached  a  district  south  of 
the  equator  (i.  8.  5.,  Vincent,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.).  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  Egyptians  may  at  an 
early  time  have  ascended  far  into  the  interior  of 
Africa;  and  in  navigating  the  Red  Sea,  they 
would  soon  have  passed  the  tropic. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  assent  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Dr.  Vincent,  that  "  a  bare  assertion  of  tbe 
performance  of  any  voyage,  without  consequences 
attendant  or  connected,  without  collateral  or  con- 
temporary testimony,  is  too  slight  a  foundation  to 
support  any  superstructure  of  importance  **  (ib, 
p.  307.)  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  in  the  time  of  Neco  is  too 
imperfectly  attested,  and  too  improbable  in  itself, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  fact.     G.  C.  Lewis. 


BABLT   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   GENIUS   OF   MILTON. 

The  following  from  a  collection  of  poems  pub- 
lished 1689,  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  laudatory 
acknowledgment  of  his  immortal  genius.  It  is 
extracted  from  a  pastoral  dialogue  between 
Thyrsis  and  Cory  don,  entituled  a  Propitiatory  Sa- 
crifice to  the  Ghost  of  J M .     The  great 

poet  is  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Daphnis :  — 

**  Daphnis !  the  Great  Reformer  of  oar  Isle. 
Daphnis !  the  patron  of  the  Roman  stile, 
Who  first  to  sense  converted  doggrel  rhymes, 
The  muses'  bells  took  off,  and  stopped  their  chimes. 
On  surer  wings,  with  an  immortal  flight, 
Taught  us  how  to  believe  and  how  to  write ; 
And  could  we  but  have  reached  his  wondrous  height, 
We*d  chang'd  the  constitaUon  of  oar  state, 
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Where  reason  must  enlightened  soals  confute. 
To  common  earth  'tis  still  forbidden  firait ; 
For  all  in  torrents  his  inventions  flow, 
And  drown  the  little  vales  that  lie  below. 
And  yet  so  sweet,  malice  would  silenced  die ; 
So  perfect  they  could  prejudice  defy. 
Daphnis !  whose  modesty  might  justly  boast, 
His  errours  least,  bis  excellencies  most : 
Well  might  we  blush  at  every  sacred  line, 
To  see  a  soul  so  humble,  so  divine." 

A  slight  allusion  is  made  to  his  blindness  — 

**  TLike  Tages)  bom  a  poet  from  the  womb. 
And  sung  himself  from  's  cradle  to  his  tomb  I 
Inspired  with  melody  with  his  first  breath, 
Improving  art  and  learning  till  his  death. 

But  when  his  age  and  fruit  together  ripe 
(Of  which  blind  Homer  only  was  the  type), 
Tiresias-like  he  mounted  up  on  high. 
And  scorned  the  filth  of  dull  mortality. 
Conversed  with  Gods,  and  graced  their  royal  line, 
All  ecstasy,  all  rapture,  all  divine." 

The  concluding  stanzas  run  thus  — 

Corydon.    '^Even  tombs  of  stone  in  time  will    wear 
away. 
Brass  pyramids  are  subject  to  decay ; 
Bat  lo  I  the  poet's  fame  shall  shine 
In  each  succeeding  age. 
Laughing  at  the  baffled  rage 
Of  envious  enemies  and  destructive  time. 

Thyrsis,  "  Rest,  Phoenix !  in  thy  Paradise  above. 
Thy  works  enjoy  a  Paradise  of  love ; 
Tho'  some  with  a  rank  emulous  poison  swell. 
Others  admire  and  praise,  but  none  excell ; 
May  our  poor  rustic  muse  add  ciphers  to  thy  fame ; 
Thy  works  are  everlasting  monuments  to  thy  name.'* 

The  author  styles  himself  a  late  scholar  of  Eton, 

and  his  presumed  name  was  Go 1.     Is  there 

any  clue  to  the  writer  ?  Cl.  Hopper. 

[The  author  of  these  lines  was  Charles  Goodall,  who 
diecl  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.  Wood  {Athents,  iv. 
266.)  has  the  following  notice  of  him :  "  Charles  Goodall, 
a  most  ingenious  young  man  of  his  age,  son  of  Dr.  Charles 
Groodall,  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  London, 
was  bom  at  St.  Edmund  Bury  in  Suffolk,  educated  at 
Eton  College,  became  a  student  at  Oxford  in  Lent  term, 
1688,  aged  seventeen  years,  and  soon  after  one  of  the 
postmasters  of  Merton  College,  but  soon  cut  off  to  the 
great  reluctancy  of  his  tender  parent,  and  of  all  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  his  pregnant  parts.  There  are 
extant  of  his  compositions.  Poems  and  Translations  writ- 
ten upon  Several  Occasions,  and  to  Several  Persons,  Lond. 
1689  (^Anon.)  He  died  much  lamented  on  May  11, 1689, 
and  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  Merton  College 
church."! 


KNOCKIN-STANE. 


It  is  well  to  preserve  every  relic  of  our  ances- 
tors— to  note  down  the  memorials  of  the  past — 
to  keep  in  memory  the  customs  of  by-gone  times, 
many  of  which  are  fast  fading  away  from  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation :  among  these  may 
be  noted  the  method  <^  preparing  pot-barley  in 


Scotland.  In  all  country  families,  some  three  or 
four  generations  back,  before  the  invention  of 
barley-mills^  they  possessed  a  large  mortar  or 
"  knockin-stane,**  in  which  they  shelled  or  decor- 
ticated, or  unhusked  the  grain,  with  a  strong 
Tmockin-meU  or  wooden  pestle.  These  mortars 
were  generally  formed  out  of  a  close-grained  or  firm 
sandstone,  and  were  often  placed  in  the  bvtt  of  the 
cottage,  or  at  the  door-cheek^  to  be  ready  on  all 
occasions  when  barley  was  required  for  the  ordi- 
nary broth  or  kail  of  the  peasantry  —  a  standing 
dish  in  Scotland,  and  very  savoury  and  palatable, 
if  properly  cooked,  and  compounded  of  a  piece  or 
Hley  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  a  good  sirow  of 
shred  kale  or  colewort,  turnip,  carrot,  a  handful  of 
oaten-mealfor  a  ZiMfTig',  and  half  a  pound  of  knocked 
bear  or  barley ;  or  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  pot,  or  the  number  of  the  family.  These 
Scotch  kail,  or  barley-broth,  served  up  in  plates  of 
earthenware,  or  in  the  '^timmer  trenchers,"  or 
"pouther  plates"  of  aidd  lang  syne,  and  eaten  or 
supped  with  a  dodgel  of  pease- and-barley  meal 
bannock,  or  oaten-meal  cake,  formed  a  very  de- 
licious mess  —  that  is  to  say,  if  the  cook  is  at  all 
up  to  her  vocation,  as  before  said  :  and  the  '*  kail- 
suppers  o'  Fife,"  or  of  the  Merse,  never  think  they 
get  a  dinner,  where  the  kail  is  absent  from  the 
board,  however  substantial  may  be  other  viands 
placed  there.  To  dyspeptics,  our  Scotch  broth  is 
said  to  be  deleterious,  but  we  aver  that  a  Scotch- 
man will  rather  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
indigestion  than  forego  his  favourite  kaiL 

In  our  popular  poetry,  many  allusions  are  made 
to  the  knackin'Stanes,  as  in  that  famous  schoolboy 
lilt  :  — 

**  Dany  Doits,  the  king  o'  loits. 
Fell  owre  the  mortar  atone. 
When  a'  the  rest  got  butter-and-bread, 
Davy  Doits  got  nane." 

Or,  in  the  old  song :  — 

"  My  lairdships  can  yield  me 
As  meikle  a  year. 
As  had  us  in  pottage. 
And  good  knockit  beir.** 

Many  of  those  stones  still  remain  about  villages 
and  old  farm  places  —  some  lying  about  among 
rubbish — some  turned  bottom  up  by  the  doors  of 
cottages  as  a  rustic  seat — some  built  into  cottage 
walls  or  garden  yutJAa — some  used  as  pig- troughs, 
&c.,  &c.  The  otfllr  day  we  counted  half  a  dozen 
of  those  old  mortars,  in  various  situations,  in  our 
village,  and  which  there  still  serve  to  keep  up  the 
remembrance  of  old  patriarchal  times.  Is  there 
not  one  in  the  British  Museum  ?      Memtahthss. 

Chimaide. 


BASE   COIN   IN   THE   TIME   OF  dUSEN   EUZABBTH. 

The  following  letters  are  extracted  from  the 
public  records  of  Wells,  and  may  prove  of  suffi- 
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cient  interest  to  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  as  to 
entitle  them  to  preservation  in  its  pages :  — 

"  To  oar  trusty  and  welbeloved  the  May*r  or  Bayly ves, 
and  to  ther  bretheren  at  Wells. 

"  Elizabeth,  &c.    By  the  Quene. 

"  Trustye  and  welbeloved  we  greet  youe  well. — ^Wheras 
it  come  is  to  our  knolege  that  since  our  p'clamac5ns  for 
the  decrine  of  base  moneys,  ther  arysethe  some  dyference 
amongst  sondrye  our  subjects  being  Ignorant  for  the 
knolege  and  disceminge  of  the  base  Festons  of  i}^  from 
th'other  of  iiij<^,  and  that  the  rather  because  suche  marks 
as  wer  at  the  first  added  to  the  said  baseste  Testons  wer 
oute, — We,  to  whome  the  weale  and  quietnesse  of  our 
people  ys  moste  tender,  have  by  advyse  of  our  Counsayle 
publyshed  and  notyfyed  dyvers  good  meanes  as  in  suche 
a  case  could  be  dy vysed  for  the  informac5n  of  oure  people 
in  the  knoledge  of  th*one  from  th'other.  And  yet  as  we 
p'cyve  the  ignorant  sorte  be  not  so  fully  instructed  as 
wer  convenyante,  And  therfore  we  have  erdeyned  that 
in  sondrye  places  of  our  Realrae  ther  shuld  be  certeyne 
trustye  p'sons  appoynted,  not  only  to  informe  our  people 
therin,  but  alsoe  to  stampe  the  saide  Testons  wyth  seve- 
rall  stamps  or  prj'nts.  And  consyderynge  that  that 
Towne  is  populous,  and  that  many  of  our  subjectts  re- 

sorte  therto  at  sondrye  tymes  —  We  havyng 

and  of  our  consyderaunte  do  ordeyne  that  vppon  receyte 
of  thes  oure  letters  ye  imedyately  shall  assemble  your 
bretheren  together.  And  if  ther  be  any  Gentleman  dwell- 
vng  in  that  Towne,  or  wythyn  a  myle  of  the  Towne, 
beinge  a  Justice  of  Peace  in  anye  parte  theraboute,  Te 
shall  send  for  hym,  and  in  your  Hall  or  Talbothe,  or 
other  comonplace  of  your  Assemblyes  by  what  name  so- 
ever it  be  called,  in  the  open  p'sents  of  them  all,  ye  shall 
reade  this  Letter,  and  then  vnseale  a  Bagge  whiche  this 
messenger  shall  delyver  vnto  you,  conteynynge  in  it  too 
stampynge  yrons  and  a  round  plate  of  Steele ;  th'one  of 
yron  conteynynge  the  printe  of  a  Greyhownde,  th'other  a 
PortcuUice :  and  beinge  soe  in  open  place  consydered  ye 
shall,  by  th'assente  of  yon  re  bretheren  and  such  Justices 
of  the  peace  as  ye  shal  ther  call,  yf  any  bee  nygh  at  hand, 
or  by  the  more  p'te  of  them,  choose  to  youreself  fowere 
mo.  of  the  wysest  and  meeteste  p'sons  of  the  Towne, 
wherof  the  Justice  of  Peeace  to  bee  one,  to  sytte  wyth 
youe  for  the  execucyon  of  the  contents  folowinge :  —  Ye, 
wyth  the  fower  p*sons  chosen,  shall  forthwythe  sytte  in 
the  open  place  'forsaide,  or  att  the  Markett  Crosse,  call- 
ynge  to  youe  some  Goldsmytbe  of  the  beste  knolege  yee 
can  gette,  or  some  other  p'son  havinge  beste  knolege*  in 
the  matter  of  moneys,  and  shall  ther  be  ready  to  judge 
and  disceme  of  all  man*r  of  Testons  that  anye  oure  sub- 
jectts  shal  bring  vnto  youe  whiche  be  of  the  value  of  ij* 
to  be  stryken  wyth  th*yron  havioge  the  Greyhownde 

vppon  the   [^sic']   of  the  Teston,  whervppon   the 

Kynge's  face  vs,  behind  the  hedd  over  the  showlders, 
and  th'other  Testons  of  iiij<i  yee  shall  stryke  wj'th 
th'other  yron  havinge  the  Portcnllice  before  th'face,  and 
so  f'wyth  redelyv*r  the  same  moneys  to  the  same  p'sons 
that  dyd  p'sent  them  vnto  youe.  And  ye  shall  take  good 
regard  that  yn  no  wyse  ye  doe  stampe  any  Teston  valued 
at  i}^  wy'tbe  the  stampe  of  the  PortcuUice.  Yee  shall  alsoe 
by  auctorytye  herof  swere  the  Goldesmith  to  judge  and 
disceme  trewlye  betwyxte  th*one  moneys  and  th'other,  to 
th'vttermoste  of  his  knolege.  And  for  the  contynew- 
ance  of  youre  syttynge  att  one  tyme,  or  for  youre  dayes 
of  syttynge,  Wee  do  refarre  that  to  youre  discrestcyon,  as 
je  shall  see  cause  geven  vnto  youe  by  confluence  of  our 
people  vnto  youe  wyth  ther  moneys,  so  as  ye  neither 
ffirtte  before  nyne  of  the  clocke  in  the  forenoone,  nor  i^r 
tnree  in  the  aftemoone ;  nether  vppon  anye  hdyedaye, 
nor  that  fewer  of  yoae  sytte  at  one  tyme  than  foiwet  be- 


sydes  the  Goldesmythe,  yf  anye  suche  can  be  had ;  and 

at  every  tyme  when  ye  shall  sitte  and  have  done,  ve 

t  shall,  before  you  dep*te,  in  open  p*sents  putte  vppe  the 

Yrons  into  the  Bagge,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  sealed 

!  vppe  w;^^the  waxe,  and  wythe  the  scale  of  one  of  youre 

;  assistantce ;  and  youreselfe  ether  to  kepe  the  saide  yrons 

;  vntill  the  next  sittinge  or  eUs  to  cause  them  to  be  safelye 

!  locked  vppe  in  your  chest  wher  youre  Charters  are,  or 

suche  lyke  do  remayne,  in  suche  sorte  as  the  same  yrons 

;  be  noe  wyse  vsed  nor  sene  but  in  the  open  place  when 

I  you  shalbe  assembled  togethar  for  this  purpose.     And 

!  after  one  Monethe  paste  yf  ye  see  noe  more  ned  of  the 

I  vse  herof,  ye  shall  cause  them  to  be  sealed  ope  and  sent 

j  to  oure  Treasurer  of  oure  Mynte  by  some  trustye  p'son — 

I  And  soe  not  doutinge  but  ye  wyll  have  good  regarde  to 

our  meenyngs.  We  pray  youe  vse  suche  expedycOn  and 

.  discrestion  herein  as  to  suche  a  case  doth  appetyne.  And 

to  bestowe  yonre  labours  herein  to  the  quyettinge  of  oure 

people,  wythowte  takynge  anye  thynge  for  the  same. 

And  before  one  Monethe  wall  pass,  we  truste  to  cause  a 

quantytye  of  fyne  moneys  to  be  sent  into  those  p*ts  for 

the  vse  and  comforte  of  your  Subjectts.   Yeven  vnder  oure 

Sygnet  at  oure  honore  of  Hampton  Courte  the  xvj*^  daye 

of  October  in  the  second  yeare  <rf  our  Raygne." 

"  To  our  lovinge  freinds,  the  Mayor  and  his  bretheren  or 
other  Officers  of  the  Towne  of  Welles. 

**  After  our  moste  hartye  cCmendacGns. — Wheras  vppon 
the  late  decryinge  of  base  moneyse,  order  was  taken  for 
the  avoydynge  of  contention,  and  to  th'ende  th'moste 
symple  myghte  desceme  the  dyfference  of  the  Testons 
decried,  that  those  nowe  at  iiij<*  ob.  shuld  be  marked 
wyth  a  PortcuUice,  and  th'other  at  ij*  wythe  a  Grey- 
hownde, And  for  this  purpose  yrons  Wer. sent  vnto  yone 
and  dyvers  other  ptyes  of  the  Realme  wythe  charge  to 
use  the  advise  of  some  skylfull  Goldsmyth  or  other  of 
Skyll  in  disceminge  and  markinge  of  those  Testons  valued 
by  p'clamaacon  at  H^,  som  of  which  are  found  to  be 
inarked  wythe  the  rortecullyce,  and  broughte  owte  of 
sondrye  ptes  of  the  Realme  to  the  Tower  of  London  there 
to  be  exchanged  for  iiij  ob.,  whiche  sorte  of  Ignorance  or 
rather  greate  negligence  or  deceyte  may  bred  further 
contensyon.  And  yt  is  not  to  he  suffered.  And  as  we 
se  no  reson  that  the  Queue's  Majesty  shuld  beare  the 
burden  in  the  exchange  in  gevinge  iiij  ob.  for  the  Testons 
that  mey  be  by  sondry  means  know  en  to  be  ij^,  so 
thinke  we  yt  wer  better  than  this  manor  of  markinge  as 
yt  is  vsed  wer,  lest  consyderynge  that  before  this  order 
was  geven  whiche  was  purposelye  don  to  helpe  the  Sjrmple, 
the  dyfference  of  the  Testons  myght  be  well  knowen  as 
well  by  the  markes  appoynted  in  the  pVlamftcon  as  the 
lyvel  coler  of  ye  Testons,  as  by  the  lengthe  of  the  necke 
of  the  Kynge*8  picture  beinge  a  specyall  note  to  disceme 
them  of  ij^  from  the  other;  and  therfore  we  wyll  and 
charge  you  to  have  specyall  and  earnest  consideracOn 
hereof.  And  yf  youe  shall  not  be  able  of  youre  owne  selves 
or  by  the  ayde  of  some  others  to  knowe  them  from  the 
others  whiche  youe  may  ryghte  doe  wythe  some  leasar 
rather  than  'vvyth  haste  to  hynder  soe  goode  a  purpose. 
Then  we  require  you  in  the  Queue's  Majestye's  name  to 
forbeare  to  cause  any  more  Testons  to  be  m'rked,  and 

rather  to  suffer  them  to  passe  wyth  those  not 

dyfference  that  are  alreddy  by  dyvers  meanes  published 
....  to  be  broughte  as  they  be  to  the  Tower  wher  they 
may  be  more  p'fyc'ly  discerned,  then  thus  vnder  color  of 
her  Majesty's  marke  vtterly  and  deceytfaUy  to  vtter 
abrode  Testons  at  better  price  than  they  be  valued  by 
her  Majesty's  order  and  p'clamacOn.  And  as  we 
nothinge  doubt  that  youe  doe  kepe  a  certen  note  of  the 
some  that  you  doe  marke,  soe  we  require  yon  eraestly  to 
observe  that  order,  soe  as  tiiene  yon  may  make  a  p'fycte 
aooompte  of  the  hole  some  that  you  shall  have  marked 
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And  soe  fayre  youe  well.  Frome  Hamptone  Court  the 
eight  of  Novembre  1560.    Yoare  lovinge  friends, 

«  N.  Bacon.  C. 
E.  Bedford. 
Thomas  Parry. 
•  Ambrose  Cave. 

Willm  Cecill." 

Ina. 
Wells,  Somerset. 


WAIiTEB   SCOTT   AMD   THB   TWO   PLIMTS. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  ac- 
count for  the  error,  not  to  say  blunder,  committed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Waverley,  the  first  of  his 
series  of  great  national  tales  of  wonder  and  de- 
light? It  has  passed  through  not  only  all  the 
editions,  but  is  continued  in  the  people*s  edition, 
revbed  and  corrected  by  himself,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  comments,  and  published  by  Robert 
Cadell,  Edinburgh,  1841. 

In  the  12th  chapter  (p.  110.)  of  this  latter  edi- 
tion, he  makes  the  learned  pedant,  the  grandilo- 
quent Baron  of  Bradwardine,  a  classical  scholar, 
a  law  student,  and  a  continental  traveller,  of 
whose  reputation  as  a  man  of  books,  he  is  as  chary 
as  over  the  character  of  his  "prodigious"  Abel 
Sampson,  commit  a  gross  error  in  the  fathership 
of  one  of  the  best  known  of  Roman  classics. 

In  the  Baron's  PcUinodia,  as  to  "the  blessed 
Bear  of  Bradwardine,"  and  its  prenocturnal  effects, 
the  bookful  Latinist,  the  victim  of  veneration  for 
Titus  Livius,  confesses  to  his  guest,  Captain  Wa- 
verley,  who  is  represented  as  no  mean  scholar, 
that  he  would  not  "  utterly  accede  to  the  objur- 
gation of  the  younger  Plinitu,  in  the  fourteenth 
book  of  his  Historia  Natttralis  /** 

Every  reader  of  biography  knows  that  the  elder 
Pliny  was  the  sreat  Roman  naturalist,  whose 
thirty-seven  books  on  natural  hbtory,  which, 
amidst  some  superstition  and  much  credulity,  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  literary  an- 
tiquity which  has  reached  our  times. 

The yottw^er  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  rhetori- 
cian, an  advocate  of  great  distinction  in  the  Roman 
forum,  the  governor  of  a  large  province,  of  con- 
sular dignity  ;  whose  only  known  writings  are  his 
admired,  though  somewhat  artificial,  "  Letters**  to 
his  friends ;  and  his  panegyric  on  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  the  Caesars. 

It  is  the  less  excusable,  because  this  most  cap- 
tivating of  tale-tellers  admits  in  his  {general  pre- 
face (p.  9.),  that  before  he  began  Wdverley,  he 
had  qualified  himself  by  study  for  his  profession 
of  a  pleader.  And  again,  p.  15.,  of  the  same  pre- 
face, he  states,  among  other  reasons  for  his  silence 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  IVaverley  Novels: 
*^My  friendships  were  formed— my  place  in  so- 
ciety fixed — my  life  had  attained  its  middle 
course."  Therefore,  youthful  carelessness  cannot 
be  imputed  to  the  learned  advocate,  the  accom- 


plished cyclopsedist,  the  rounded,  polished,  uni- 
versal genius, —*  such  as  he  describes  his  own 
parallel,  the  all- to*  all,  the  grave,  the  gay,  the  in- 
quiring, searching  Counsellor  Pleydell. 

It  may,  probably,  have  arisen,  by  a  kind  of  ag- 
nomination, from  seeing  the  name  of  the  great 
Roman  naturalist  called  Plinius  Secundus, — a  sur- 
name, in  all  probability,  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  Emperor  Vespasian  for  his  military  services, 
as  being  second  or  next  to  him,  Caitis  Plinius  Se- 
cunduSf  Veronensis,  The  younger  Pliny,  when 
adopted  by  his  illustrious  uncle,  received  from 
him,  as  the  family  name,  in  addition  to  his  own  of 
Caius  Plinius,  Novocomemis,  the  surname  of  Se- 
cundus,  for  the  Plinian  family. 

I  know  of  no  better  solution  to  this  surprising 
mistake ;  but  probably  you,  or  some  of  your  clas- 
sical readers,  may  help  me  to  a  better. 

James  Elmes. 


MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS:   PARISH   BOOKS. 

The  subject  of  parish  documents  of  different 
kinds  has  several  times  received  from  *'  N.  &  Q." 
the  attention  it  deserves,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
wish  in  other  quarters  to  do  it  ample  justice.  In 
the  matter  of  copying  sepulchral  inscriptions,  it 
will  never  answer  to  portion  out  the  work  by  dis- 
tricts to  persons  ignorant  of  the  names  formerly 
general  in  that  assigned  to  them,  or  who  have  not 
the  knack  of  decyphering.  Most  ludicrous  mis- 
takes will  otherwise  arise  ;v  so  that  when  one 
thoroughly  competent  person  cannot  be  found,  it 
is  better  for  two  to  make  independent  copies  for 
collation ;  after  which,  if  sent  to  press,  each  should 
look  over  the  proofs.  A  person  who  has  not  seen 
the  original  inscriptions,  and  is  bothered  by  writ- 
ing done  in  an  awkward  position  or  bad  light,  will 
allow  suicidal  blunders  to  pass, — crede  experto.  As 
regards  light,  an  otherwise  illegible  incised  in- 
scription can  often  be  made  out  in  the  evening,  or 
by  a  lamp  placed  at  the  side ;  when  the  shadow 
will  be  deepened,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  we 
can  distinguish  valleys  in  the  moon.  In  all  cases 
the  dates  of  beginning  and  ending  the  MS.  should 
be  attached,  with  signature. 

It  would  be  well  if  an  impression  could  be  made 
upon  sextons,  and  clerks  in  orders  or  not,  that 
slabs,  plates,  &c.,  ought  not  to  be  buried,  used  up, 
or  otherwise  made  away  with.  In  one  church 
known  to  me  it  is  said  that  the  vicar,  during  the 
restoration,  had  most  of  the  monuments — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent — buried  under  the  flooring ; 
he  was  an  Evangelical  clergyman,  and  of  course 
opposed  to  display.  Another,  holding  the  other 
extreme,  had  an  objection  to  high-backed  tomb- 
stones, and  stated  in  my  hearing  that  he  had 
persuaded  his  people,  some  of  whom  were  not  very 
willing,  to  have  tnese  memorials  of  their  families 
cut  somewhat  diagonally,  so  that  two  nice  trefoil 
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medjteval-Iooking  atones,  with  ftetb  and  abbre- 
viated epiUphs,  might  stand  as  the  representatives 
of  each  orif^inal.  This  aeenia  very  much  like  de- 
struction of  identilj,  and  perhaps  of  legal  value, 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  individual  taste.  At  ooe 
church  it  was  told  me  by  the  aeston,  that  when  a 
family  had  left  the  neighbourhood,*Rnd  ila  memo- 
rial sunk  or  was  in  the  way,  the  custom  was  to 

Pariah  registers  frequently  give  valuable  local 
and  historical   information,    marginal,  interlined, 
'n  the  body  of  the  text,     llius  a 


of  political  and  religious  events,  the  appointment 
of  public  officers,  rental  and  value  of  laud,  mate- 
rials and  labour,  particulars  of  clergymen's  and 
squirea'  families,  are  often  directly  stated ;  while 
we  can  glean  the  existence  of  hamlels,  trades  and 
their  introduction,  inns,  churches,  gaols,  bridgei, 
rivers  and  locks,  pits,  the  influx  of  a  foreign  popu- 
lation or  band  of  refugees,  the  rise  of  a  petsoD  by 
the  Mr.  attached  to  his  name,  the  increase  of  a 
parish,  tic.,  and  even  the  antecedents  and  bias 
of  the  incumbent,  or  his  deputy. 

The  progress  of  surnames  can  here  be  studied ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  clerk  would,  where 
allowed,  distort  the  spelling  to  suit  the  common 
method  of  pronunciation  in  the  district :  as,  very 
naturally,  Uambleton  for  Hamilton,  where  b  is  in- 
serted between  the  labial  and  dental ;  Uuthwit 
and  Breffit  for  Huthwaite  and  Braithwaite ; 
potticarj,  apoticary,  jeale,  Hennery,  marcer, 
scooltnaister ;  were  for  singular  uxu,  now  alao 
pronounced  loor ,-  though  such  as  these  are  not 
conclusive  as  to  pronuDciation  at  a  time  when  bad 
Impelling  was  general.  8.  F. 

St.  John's  Coll,,  Cambridge. 


Unehronicled  Peiligrte:  —  Aller  reading  the 
article  by  F.  S.  A.  (2°'  S.  v.  201.J  on  the  Preser- 
vation of  Monumental  Inscriptions,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  much  ^ight  also  be  done  for  the  future 
topographer  and  genealt^ist  by  devoting  a  num- 
ber of  "N.  &  Q."  occasionally  to  unchronicled 
pedigrees,  properly  authenticated  by  reference  to 
parish  registet^  wills,  &c. 

In  your  tjtie-page  you  state  that  "  N.  &  Q."  is 
intended  to  be  "  a  medium  of  intercommunication 
for  literary  men,  artiste,  antiquaries,  genealo- 
gists," &C.;  and  I  for  one  became  a  subscriber 
solely  on  account  of  the  genealogical  information 
that  might  be  gathered  from  its  pages. 

Should  this  bint  meet  your  approval,  it  will  not 
only  fulfll  one  of  the  '  "        " 


You  will  greatly  oblige  a  "  subscriber  from  tbe 
commencement "  by  giving  this  a  place  in  an  earlj 
number.  Gehealouicds. 

The  late  Dr.  ShiiUieworlk,  BUkop  of  Chichetter. 
—The  son  of  the  late  eminent  Bishop  Shuttle- 
worth  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  following  verses  by 
his  episcopal  father.  They  are  so  beautiful  that 
they  deserve  recording.  The  son  thought  he  re- 
membered his  father  saying,  at  tbe  time,  that  the 
idea  of  them  occurred  in  S.  Chrysoetom,  or  some 
of  tbe  early  Fathers.     They  are  as  follow  :  — 

"  Do  right ;  though  pain  and  anguiib  be  thy  lot. 
Thy  heart  vill  cheer  thee,  when  Ihe  pain's  forgot ; 
Do  wrong  for  pleasnre's  sake, — then  count  thy  gains, — 
The  pisaauie  soon  departs,  the  sin  remaina !  " 
But  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  George  Her- 
bert tbe  other  day,  I  found  (accidentally)  tbe  fol- 
lowing couplet :  — 

"  If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains: 
Ifwell;  the  pain  doth  fade,  Ihe  jov  reinaino." 

Geo.  Uetbert'a  'Churcb-porell. 

These  verses  seem  to  be  identical  in  subslauco 

with  the  former :  but  perhaps  you,  Sir  (or  aome  of 

your  learned  readers),  can  inform  tae  as  to  the 

original  F  Joum  Feat,  M.A. 

Weald  Parsonage,  Seveuoaka. 

Epigram  on  Milton. — These  famous  lines  have 
been  translated  by  T.  P.  in  an  early  number  of 
th«  Oent.  Mag.  :  — 

"  Trea  mignos  vario  florentas  tempore  vates 

Gran  dig  Moon  idem,  diatinguit  lenta  Marouem 

Mnjestas,  noaler  laude  ab  ulraqno  nitet.  * 

■n_-j ,._.  __i..;.  (JBturai  priares 


Tertiui 


t  Gere! 


Mackbhzib  Walc'ott,  H.A. 
Macaulay't  Hitlory :  Sttinkirk.  —  I  observe  that 
throughout  tbe  sixth  volume  of  Lord  Idacaulay's 
HUU^  of  England  (1858),  the  name  of  the  town 
in  Flanders  where  Luxembourg  gaiued  his  great 
victory  is  printed  SteiiAirk.  Why  is  this  ?  If  the 
Flemish  spelling  be  adopted,  it  should  be  Steen- 
kerk ;  if  the  French,  SteaJurqae,  or  Steempterque. 


While  q 


F  from  tbe  i 


r  edition  of  Lord 


for  which  "  N.  4 
(i."  was  originally  designed,  but,  by  the  infusion 
of  a  little  new  blood,  add  considerably  to  its  in- 


Macaulay  s  work,  I  would  gladly  offer  to  the  pub- 
lishers my  tribute  of  thanks  for  the  elegant  yet 
unpretending  style  in  which  it  has  been  got  up. 
To  me  it  seems  quite  the  model  of  a  "handy  * 
book;"  portable  and  compact,  ^et  boldly  and 
clearly  printed  ;  with  a  back  margin  such  as  Eng- 
lish books  (I  know  not  why^  hardly  ever  dbpUy. 
AQ  the  essentials  of  good  printing  are  given,  at  a 
moderate  price,  without  any  afiectation  of  typo> 
graphical  snowiness.  Jaidbb. 
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Can  any  of  the  readers  of  "N.  &  Q."  throw 
fartbi^r  light  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
work  than  that  to  which  it  itself  pretends  ?  — 

"  The  Teslameat  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  ths  Sons  of 
Jacob.  Tranalated  out  of  Qrak  into  Latint,  bj  ROBERT 
GR08THEAD,  aometime  Bishop  of  Uocoln  ;  and  out  of 
h[a  Copy  into  Frtnch  and  Dutch  bj  other*,  and  now  Exg- 
liihfd.  To  the  Cledit  whereof  an  Ancient  Greek  Cop;, 
Written  in  PorcAmmJ  is  kept  in  the  Univeraity  Library 
of  Cambriilge.  GLASGOW.  Printed  by  Rohtrt  Sanderi, 
and  are  (c  be  sold  in  his  shop  in  the  Salt-ma-eal,  a  little 
below  Gibioiu  ffjind,  1720,"  imali  12ino.,  pp.  108. 

The  Tetlament  of  each  Patriarch  is  headed  hy  a 
rude  woodcut  giving  a  full-length  portrait  of 
him,  with  some  portion  of  bis  pursuits,  and  a  short 
delineation   of  characters   in   Terse,   besides   the 

Seemingly  to  remove  all  daabt  of  genuineneis,  we 
are  supplied  at  the  end  of  the  work  with  addi- 
tional information  to  that  noticed  abore,  as  to  its 
bistorj,  which  being  rather  of  a  curious  antiqua- 
rian nature,  and  the  book  not  now  easily  to  be 
procured,  permission  may  be  granted  for  quoting 
in  extetKO :  — 

"  How  these  Testamenta  of  the  Twelve  Patriarckt  were 
first  foond,  and  by  whose  moans  they  were  Tranalated 
out  of  Gri^  into  Latin«. 

"These  Testaments  were  hidden  and  concealed  a  long 
time,  BO  as  the  Teachers  and  the  Ancient  Interpreters 
coold  not  find  them.  Which  thing  huppensd  throngh  the 
Spightfnlnesa  of  tile  Jews,  who,  bj-  EeasoQ  of  the  most 
evident,  nianifest,  and  often  Prophesiu  of  Christ  that  are 
written  in  them,  did  hid(e)  them  a  long  while.  At  lenglli 
the  GreeAi,  being  verynanow  searchers  out  of  Ancient  Writ- 
inga,  sought  the«a  Testaments  warily,  and  got  them  more 
warily,  and  Translated  them  faithfully  out  of  H^na  into 
Greek.  Nevertheless,  this  writing  continued  yet  still  un- 
known, because  there  wu  not  any  man  to  be  found  that 
was  akilfuil  bulb  in  the  Grah  and  Latiae,  nor  any  Inter- 
preter that  might  procure  the  Tranalallon  of  tills  Noble 
Work,  nntill  tlie  'rime  of  Bnbert  the  Second,  Suinamed 
Grvitktad,  Bishop  of  Lixcoln,  who  sent  diligent  searchers 
u  fhr  as  Grwca  to  fetfb  him  a  Copy  of  the  said  writing 
withoot  respect  of  Charges,  which  he  bare  most  liberally. 
Therefore  to  continue  tlie  Memories  of  these  most  light- 
some Prophesiea  lo  the  Streugthning  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  that  Reverend  Bishop  dB  in  the  Year  of  onr  Lord 
13*8,  Tfanslata  them  Painfiilly  and  Faithfully,  Word  for 
Word,  out  of  Qtak  into  LaHnt  (In  which  two  Tonguoa 
ha  was  counted  vary  stilfuU)  by  the  Help  of  Mr.  Airo/oa 
Grtdi,  Parson  of  the  Church  of  Datehal,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Aihow,  to  the  intent,  that  by  that  meana  ' 
the  evident  Prophesies,  which  shine  more  bright  than  the 
Day-light,  might  the  mora  gloriously' ooms  abroad  to  tba  ! 
*  KrMI«i  coDfusion  of  the  Jews  and  of  all  Haraticki,  and 
Socmiea  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  whom  be  Traiae  and 
Gloty  for  ever.    Amen." 

The  woric  appears  to  hav«  been  earlr  known  in 
England,  and  in  Apaatieal  dress,  of  which  tbera  is 
a  notice  from  the  pea  of  Myles  Davies  (Otficot 
Hittory,  London,  1716,  p.  359.) :  — 

"Another  zealous  Protestant  Con&asor  was  Jatm  Pul- 


laine.  a  FbrisAIre-SIaa  Bom,  ...  and  a  frequent  Preacher 
in  Elni  Edward  the  &^'  Kelgn)  of  the  Gospel  RefoTmB- 
tlon.  He  writ  a  learned  Tract  against  the  Arians,  and 
translated  into  English  veme  The  Ecde^Xa  of  Solomon, 
Hittory  of  Susanna,  Uitiory  o/ Judith,  HiHory  of  Hester, 
"    ■     Twelve  Palriatcht,  &c.     Some 


ttoryof. 
i  tit  Te 


will  hav 


le  ilid  not  dye  I 


afore 


ir  1565." 


The  little  hlndy  volume  in  (question  contains 
much  entertaining  religious  reading,  and  it  is  sud 
to  have  been  once  very  popular  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  but  is  now  fallen  altogether  into  disuse. 
It  reaches  back  to  1T20.  about  which  period  a 
great  variety  of  tttarature  of  a  similar  class, 
printed  generally  in  a  coarse  cheap  form,  ema- 
nated from  the  Glasgow  presses,  and  the  foregoing 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  taste  and  style 
of  these  books.  As  a  feature  of  those  olden  times 
when  in  country  towns  booksellers  were  scarce, 
and  from  bad  roads  intercommunieation  dilBcult, 
it  appears  that  several  of  the  Glasgow  merchants 
grafted  on  their  commercial  business  the  publish- 
ing of  books,  who,  as  tradition  affirms,  carried  tham 
on  their  pocA-horses,  and  supplied  their  customers 
with  them,  along  with  their  other  commoditiea  ; 
and  ns  an  instance  at  hand  one  may  be  cited, 
"  Spiritual  Songs  or  Holy  Poems ;  a  Garden  of 
Trve  Delight,  Printed  for  John  Gibson,  Merchant 
in  Glasgow,  1686."  Such  were  of  the  higher 
kind  of  publications  issued  by  the  merchants, 
which,  while  serving  the  wants  of  their  countrj- 
men,  and  making  a  little  profit  to  themselves  by 
an  honest  industry,  were  doubtless  also  intended  so 
far  to  counteract  the  pernicious  efleol3  of  those 
denounced  soma  years  previous  by  an  eminent 
Scottish  divine,  who  says,  "our  Sohooles  and 
Countrey  are  stained,  yea,  pestered,  with  idla 
Bookas,  your  children  are  fed  on  fables,  love  songs, 
badry  ballads.  Heathen  husks,  youth's  poyson," 
&c.  With  the  mind  so  impregnated  we  are  not 
therefore  surprised  to  find  an  old  Presbyterian 
minister  complaining  of  his  flock :  "  Thou  sees 
that  many  people  go  anaj  from  bearing  the  word, 
but  had  we  told  them  stories  oi  Robin  Hood  or 
Davie  Lindiay,  they  bad  staid;  and  yet  none  of 
these  are  near  so  good  as  the  word  that  I  preach," 

Another  class,  commonly  named  Chop-Sookt, 
the  origin  of  tba  bulk  of  whicb^is  not  perhaps 
much  mora  than  a  century  and  a  c|usrt«r  ago,  were 
(to  anumerate  only  a  few  of  them)  such  as  — 

"  John  Thompson's  Man,  or  a  short  Survey  of  the  Diffi- 
culties and  Disturbances  that  may  attend  a  married 
Life." 

"  The  nitty  and  enUrtaining  Exploits  of  George  Ba- 

"  The  comical  Sayings  of  Paddy  fVom  Cork." 

"Fun  nppn  Pnn.  or  the  comical  and  merry  Trioki  of 
Leper  tba  Tw  lor." 

"Janet  Clinker's  Oration  to  the  Glasgow  Bodaty  of 
Clashing  Wives." 

"  T%e  comical  Transactions  of  Lothian  Tom." 

"History  of  the  Haveral  Wives." 
The  comical  History  of  Kmple  John  and  his  Twelfa 
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"The  iriiole  Prooeedinga  of  Jockey  ind  Maggy's 
CourUliip  and  BlBrriaee." 

"John  Cheap  the  CtapmBn." 

"  The  Laird  of  Coors  OhosL" 
*       "ThaWifeofBaith." 

These  were  amply  diffused  through  the  countrjr 
by  the  foot'/Kiciman,  with  bis  Email  warea  on  biB 
back,  and  sold  at  a  triJIe,  the  perusal  forming 
in  much  later  timea  the  evenln^'a  amnsement  of 
manj  youDg  folks  in  towna,  as  well  aa  of  the  farm- 
aervants  in  the  rural  districts ;  the  latter  Laving 
usually  a  lai^e  bundle  of  them  in  a  bole  bj  the 
kitchen  fire,  from  whence  Ihey  were  drawn,  for 
one  lo  read  nhile  the  women  plied  their  spinning- 
nheels.  Id  general,  their  dialect  and  compoaition 
unuiiatttkeablj  prove  them  to  have  been  the  pro- 
ductions of  ns tire,  humble  writers,  and  prominent 
among  theae  was  Dougai  Graham,  the  Glasgow 
Beli-man.  Although  comprising  in  their  p^ea 
matters  and  passages  very  exceptionable  to  de- 
cency, tbey  must  be  acknowledged  aa  pOBseesing 
numerous  striking  characteristics  of  certain  con-  , 
ditions  of  aociely,  now  valuable  in  tracing  the 
footsteps  of  a  better  civilisation.  The  printing  of 
theae  TraclB  is  yet  continued  here  and  (here,  though 
oonHiderably  upon  the  wane,  happily  supplanted  j 
by  BOunder  and  more  useful  inforroatioD  In  the  I 
chttap  newspapers  and  abounding  periodical  lilera-  I 
tore  of  the  day,  G.  N.  i 


Latin  &am  the  Greek  original!;  bat,  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
King  Henry  IIL  he  alleges  the  words  of  the  TalammU, 
and  argues  ham  theco,  as  the  Dndoabl«d  word  of  God."] 


(hen 


o-du  in 


"  Biabop  G 

Tadtx  Palriareha  ont  of  Greek  ii 
the  book  b;  John  de  Baaing,  apon  whose  information  tl 
Bishop  lent  to  Athens  for  iL  Uatlhsw  Paris  intimaC< 
that  this  work  had  been  eappmsed  or  secreted  by  tl 

contained  in  it  relating  to  onr  SsTionr.     He  foncied  th 
the  Taltmali  had  formerly  been  parcel  of  the 
Hebrew  ScHptnrea,  and  were  concealed    


;  for  it 


(bey  CI 


out  of  the  power  of  the  3f 

But  thisnaa  never  the  case;  for,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Fabriciua,  they  were  not  bo  moch  as  written  In  that 
language,  though  Dr.  Gmbe  think*  they  were. 

"tialtheir  Piria  pretendi  the  TabuHoiti  were  un- 
knoxn  to  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome;  'Nor 
in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  or  of  any  other  holy  interpreter, 
could  it  in  any  way  whatever  come  lo  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christians,  on  account  of  the  scheming  malice  of  the 
Jews.'  (Mri.  Major,  p.  fi97.}  But  thii  is  ■  mistake ;  fbr 
this  gross  piece  of  forgery  is  older  than  Origen,  and  WM 
probably  cooipoaed  in  tha  second  centnry,  or  the  close  of 
the  first.  (Grabli,  S/mOtgiwrn,  i.  131.)  Cave  thinks  at  the 
end  of  the  second;  Dodwell  places  it  in  the  Brat;  and 
others  believe  it  was  composed  by  some  Jew  before  our 
Saviour's  death.  (Rapin,  p.  356.)  Bat  this  is  cat  at  all 
probable. 

"  Some  have  thought  the  Greek  text  of  Ibla  book  was  a 
translation  made  by  John  Cbtysoatom  from  an  Hebrew 
original)  but  the  grounds  of  this  opinioD  are  not  snffi- 


tlieaticity  of  this  book:  he  not  Only  tnmdated  it 


Pemiom  granted  by  Louis  XIV.  lo  Literary 
Men.  —  In  the  year  1663,  Louis  Quatorze  granted 
pensions  to  several  lilerary  men.  A  copy  of  the 
list,  or  any  information  respecting  it,  will  be  veir 


1.  Who  was  Geoffrey  de  Wirce,  whoee  vast 
estates  fell  into  the  hands  of  Nigel  de  Albini,  the 
founder  of  the  English  family  of  Mowbray  (Dug- 
dale,  .Bar.  vol. i.  p.  122.)?  In  a  recently -drawn -up 
pedigree  I  lately  inspected,  he  is  described  m 
being  the  same  person  aS  Geoffrey  Bishop  of  Cou- 
lance,  and  the  authority  given  ia  Doinesday-Book. 

2.  Wm.  de  Mowbray,  who  died  in  1222,  had 
two  sona  Nigel  and  Roger.  Nigel,  according  to 
Dugdale  {Bar.  vol.  i.  p.  125.),  lived  aeveral  years 
after  his  father'a  death.  Mr.  Courthope,  in  hia 
HUtoric  Peerage,  does  not  recognise  him  aa  a 
Baron  by  Tenure,  and  Glover,  Somerset  Herald, 
in  his  Collections,  statea  that  be  died  during  hig 
father's  lifetime:  which  is  correct?  Perhaps  a 
reference  to  Dugd ale's  authorities,  which  he 
gives,  but  which  I  have  no  means  of  consulting, 
might  explain  this  disagreement.  T.  Nortb. 

Leioester. 

Claencal  Cockneyitm.  —  On  looking  over.  Ca- 
tullus this  morning,  I  came  upon  the  following 
satire  on  the  abuse  of  "poor  letter  H,"  which  ft 
worthy  of  Punch  at  the  present  day  : 

"  Oiommoda  dicebat,  ai  qnando  cttnunoda  vdlst 
Dicere,  ct  insidiaa  Arrioa  Ainudiaa. 
£t  turn  mirifici  spersbat  se  ease  tocntum, 
Quum,  quantum  poierat,  dixerat  AInsIdlas, 
Credo  sic  mnter,  sic  liber  avunculns  ejns, 

Audibant  eadem  hKc  leniler  et  leviler. 
Nee  eibi  postilla  metaebant  talia  verbs, 
Qunm  snbitD  adfertnr  nuntina  horribilia : 
lonioB  flnctua,  pasti]aam  iliac  Arrius  iaset 
Jam  non  lonios,  esse  aed  Hionios." 

This  "exasperation  of  the  H"aeema  to  b«  a 
sort  of  original  sin  in  enunciation,  aa  we  find  it 
ridiculed  and  joked  at  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Are  any  other  inatancea  to  be  found  in  the 
crassica  ?  William  Fkasbb,  B.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Btaflbrdahire. 

Some  Effect*  ^  Intbrietg. — >  About  the  close  of 
the  lait  century  there  were  published  in  the 
Morning  Ouwaele  miim  moat  facetious  and  hu- 
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morous  jeiuc  d'esprit  entitled  "  Epigrammata 
Bacchanalia/*  These  elfusions  of  genius  were 
occasioned  by  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Dundas,  when  Secretary  at  War,  making 
their  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  one 
evening  when  each  — 

•*  Plenoque  Bacchi  pcctore  turbidam 

L»tatur."  Hor.  Od.  li.  19. 

The  writer  in  the  Chronicle  quoting  Horace  — 

"  Accessit  fervor  capiti  numerusque  lucernis  " — 

ScUyvy  lib.  ii.  1. 

makes  Mr.  Pitt  exclaim,  — 

**  I  can*t  discern  the  Speaker,  Hal,  can  you  ?  " 

To  which  Mr.  Dundas  replies,  — 

"  Not  see  the  Speaker !  d me  I  see  two." 

Besides  this  double  vision  there  is  another 
consequence  of  too  deep  vinous  potations  spoken 
of,  which  is,  that  candles  "dance  the  hays,"  or 
perhaps  "haze,"  to  the  eyes  of  the  intoxicated 
person  ;  which  is  a  term  I  do  not  comprehend,  and 
could  wish  to  have  explained.  H. 

My  Lady  Moon,  —  In  The  Christmas  Holidays^ 
by  Miss  Cave,  Shrewsbury,  1789,  a  game  is  men- 
tioned which  I  do  not  know,  and  which,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  is  not  known  in  Salop  now :  — 

**  To  merry  hearts  our  active  hands  beat  time. 
In  Hunt  the  Slipper,  and  My  Lady  Moon" 

What  is  the  latter  ?  R.  M.  G. 

Nicolas  de  Champ,— G.  N.  says  ("  N.  &  Q."  2"^ 
S.  V.  389.)  the  only  child,  a  daughter,  of  Nicolas 
de  Champ  became  Mrs.  Hall.  Will  G.  N.  kindly 
give  the  names  of  her  dau^ters  (if  she  had  any), 
and  who  they  married  ?  I  am  interested  in  the 
name  Hall.  Non  So. 

Poetical  Squib,  —  In  Political  and  Friendly 
Poemsy  London,  1758,  is  one  entitled  "To  Mr.  J. 
H.  going  a- fishing  " :  — 

**  A  splash,  a  bubble,  and  your  pulse  beats  high, 
As  swift  beneath  the  surface  sinks  your  fly ; 
*  A  three-pound  trout,*  you  cry.   How  blank  your  look ! 
A  mangey  barbel  dangles  on  your  hook. 
So  P—  for  T—  baited,  and  brought  on 
A  fit  of  gout  at  sight  of  D — . 
So  the  Cad  mean,  of  delusions  full, 
Fished  for  a  deity  and  caught  a  bull.*' 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  help  me  to  the 
meaning  of  the  last  four  lines  ?  A.  W. 

''  Madrigals. — The  popularity  of  madrigals,  I  am 
glad  to  observe,  is  not  on  thie  decrease ;  indeed, 
the  recent  performance  of  so  many  of  them  by 
the  Bradford  Society  at  Buckingham  Palace  by 
her  Majesty's  command  is  proof  that  they  are 
favourites  with  royalty,  whose  patronage  must 
increase  their  reputation.  Observing  in  the  se- 
lection some  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Pearsairs,  I 


am  induced  to  inquire  through  the  "  N.  &  Q."  if 
any  of  his  relations  or  friends  can  inform  me  of 
his  age  when  he  died  abroad,  and  what  family  he 
left  behind  him.  These  particulars  are  omitted 
in  the  biographical  sketch  of  him  which  appeared 
in  the  GendemarCs  Magazine,  Feeling  an  interest 
also  in  the  history  of  madrigals,  their  name  and 
origin,  could  any  of  your  readers  direct  my  at- 
tention to  the  best  authors  who  have  written  upon 
them  ?  I  possess  Morley  and  Play  ford  among  the 
elder  writers,  and  Oliphant  and  Dr.  Rimbault 
among  the  moderns.  I  am  anxious  to  add  to  the 
very  valuable  information  which  Mr.  Pearsall  left 
behind  him,  of  which  I  possess  a  copy  containing 
materials  for  a  far  more  extensive  and  erudite 
history  than  I  have  before  met  with,  and  which 
I  trust  will  be  perpetuated  in  a  volume  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  subject.  J.  M.  G. 

Rubens, — Richard  Symonds,  in  one  of  his  note- 
books upon  painters  and  paintings,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing entry  :  — 

**R(jBENS.  Sold  King  Charles  his  statues  he  had  in 
King  James  (sic)  for  10  thousand  pound,  w^^  he  had 
bought  for  1000/." 

To  what  does  this  refer  ?  Cl.  Hopper. 

Serfdom  in  England,  —  I  heard  it  stated  a  few 
days  ago  that  serfdom  continued  in  force  in  the 
mining  districts  of  the  North  of  England  till  a  late 
period  in  the  last  century,  and  that  it  required  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  abolish  it.  Was  this  so,  or 
not  ?  If  it  was,  can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
the  title  and  date  of  the  Act? 

Henry  Kensington. 

Clinton* s  "  Fasti  HeUenici** — In  the  concluding 
part  of  HorcB  ApocalypticcB,  by  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Elliott,  late  Vicar  of  Tuxford,  and  Fellow  of  Trin. 
Coll.  Cam.,  a  reference  is  made  to  an  Essay  on 
Hebrew  Chronology^  by  the  above-named  writer, 
which  I  cannot  discover,  or  even  ascertain  to 
exist.  In  his  (Elliott*s)  "  Conclusion,**  he  has  at 
page  1423.  this  passage  :  — 

*'  Clinton,  in  his  Essay  on  Hebrew  Chronology^  appended 
to  his  Fasti  Hellenici,  has  greatly  elucidated  this  sub- 
ject." 

My  edition  of  the  "  Horae,  &c.*'  is  1844.  Now  I 
possess  Clinton*s  *'  Fasti,  &c.'*  (2nd  edition,  with 
additions,  1851),  and  no  Essay  on  Hebrew  Chro- 
nology is  appended  to  it.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me,  first,  Is  there  a  later 
edition,  to  which  this  essay  is  added,  or,  secondly, 
can  it  be  met  with  separately  ?  *  Inquirer. 

Haunted  House  at  Harlsden.  —  I  have  heard 
there  is  a  good  house  at  Harlsden,  near  Wilsdon, 
on  the  Harrow  road,  which  is  believed  to  be 
haunted,  and  to  be  also  unlucky  to  all  tenants,  on 
which  account  it  has  been  for  some  time  unoc- 

[♦  See  «'  N.  &  Q."  2°d'S.  vi.  13.] 
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cupied.  The  popular  account  of  the  matler  h, 
that  these  unpleasant  peculiarities  of  the  mansion 
are  owing  to  the  woodwork  having  been  formed 
out  of  the  timber  which  compoaed  the  scaffold  on 
which  Charles  I.  was  executed.  Is  there  aaj  good 
reason  for  believing  that  Ibe  said  limber  was  so 
used,  and  what  are  the  particulars  as  to  tiie  alleged 
haunting  and  ill-luck  P  Tompioh. 

Workt  prirded  by  Planiin  and  Ihe  Stephentet.  —  , 
Where  can  I  find  an  accurate  list  of  the  works 
printed  by  Plnnlin  and  the  Stephenses  ?  I  have  i 
manj  copies  which  I  do  not  find  mentioDed  either 
in  Harwood,  Dihdin,  or  Moss.  I  am  forming  a 
collection  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
works  of  the  Elzevirs,  Stephenses,  Flantin,  Morell, 
and  the  Aldi,  but  I  am  incessantly  embarrassed  by 
iLe  difficulties  attending  the  collation  of  copies 
printed  at  a  later  period  after  the  respective 
uiSceB  had  passed  into  other  hands.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  works  illustrating 
antiquities,  chronology,  &c.  As  these  specimens 
of  old  typography  are  now  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  any  well-arranged  series,  any  information 
bearing  on  the  above  points  will  greatly  oblige 

C.  W.  Stadhtoh. 

Foiheringay  Castle.  —  This  was  anciently  the 
residence  of  the  great  House  of  York,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Richard  III.  According  to  the 
Rev.  H.  K.  Donney,  M.  A.,  who  published  a  his- 
tory of  the  place  in  1821,  — 

"  Edmund  of  Langley,  on  tailing  possession,  fonnd  it 

greater  part  of  it.  He  paid  particalar  atteotioa  Ui  tbe 
keep,  the  ground. plan  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
fetterlock.  The  rctterluck  enctoBiDg  ■  falcon  was  after- 
wards the  favourite  devics  of  tbe  family." 


"  Whilst  that  powerfnl  family  w»»  contending  for  Uie 
crown,  the  falcon  was  represented  as  endeavouring  to 
eipand  its  wings,  and  foree  open  the  lock.  When  it  had 
actually  ascended  the  throne,  the  falcon  was  represented 
isfiett  and  tbe  lock  flpm." 

Query.  How  was  tbe  fetterlock  represented, 
and  where  is  such  representation  to  be  found  F 
Also,  where  is  a  view  of  Fotberingay  Castle  to  be 
found  ?  ns  I  have  searched  several  topographical 
works  to  DO  purpose.  C.  W.  Staohton. 

SriUon  OR  Shaktpeare'g  Buii. — In  what  work 
can  I  find  the  following  reference :  —  Briitm'i 
Remarht  on  the  Momimmt^  Butt  of  Shaitpeare, 
published  in  1816.  Charles  Knight  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  work  in  his  Bii^raphy  of  Shaitpeare, 
but  does  not  specially  mention  the  title  of  the 
book  in  which  the  remarks  are  to  be  found. 

Also  can  I  be  referred  to  an  engraving  of  the 
bust,  which  has  been  published  of  late  years,  and 
illustrates  the  monument  very  clearly.  I  do  not 
refer  to  that  published  in  Boydell'a  edition,  bnt 
a  much  lighter  print,  alinoit  square,  and  giving 


the  inscription  on  the  tomb,  &c.  very  distinctlr. 
I  saw  the  print  some  few  uonihs  since  at  an  old 
book-stall,  and  would  gladly  find  that  which  I 
then  omitted  to  secure.  I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  for  a  clue  to  this  print,  which,  as  Dearly 
as  I  can  recollect,  would  be  about  folio  size. 

Edwd.  Y.  Lowhe. 
"An  Auluout  near  the  Rhine."  —  Will  any  of 
your  correspondents  acquaint  me  with  the  name 
of  the  author  of  An  Ariivmn  near  the  Rhine,  and 
Sketches  of  (he  Courts  and  Society  of  some  of  the 
German  States,  &c.,"  published  by  Longman  & 
Co.  in  1818.  J.E.  T. 

The  Matler  of  the  Game.  —  Can  you  or  anv  of 
your  readers  fell  me  anything  about  an  old  vellum 
manuscript  I  have  now  before  me,  called 

"  Te  Boke  off  huntyng,  whych  ys  elepjde  the  Majstra 
off  Game."  , 

(after  a  table  of  contents)  with  a 


If  Gode  eldest  song  and  hevr  unto  the  hygli  excellent  & 
Cristen  Prvnce  Hery  (  ?)  the  iiij".  By  ye  fforeayde  thef  ?) 
Kynge  of  logeloDile  and  off  FfVaonce,  Prvnce  of  Wales, 
Dako  of  Gayene,  of  lancaalre,  off  Comwavll  and  Erie  of 
Chestre." 

E.  H.  K. 

"  Pizarro."  —  I  have  two  versions  of  Pizarro, 
regarding  which  I  seek  information  :  — 

"Pizarro,  or  the  Death  of  BoUo,  from  Kotzebne,  by 
Richard  Heron."  Lond.    Svo.  n.  d. 

This,  in  the  LUt  of  Flays  in  Biographia  Ura- 
tnaiiea,  is,  agreeably  to  the  title,  assigned  to 
Biehard,  but  in  the  Livei  it  is  given  to  Robert 
Heron.  The  latter  certainly  is  ^nown  as  a  dra- 
matist, and  until  I  obtained  the  play  I  believed  it 
to  be  bis.  How  is  this  ?  and  who  was  Richard 
Heron  F 


"Avon." — Who  was  the  author  of — 


It  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  thongh 
the  allusion  to  the  poet  in  the  first  canto  would,  I 
think,  justify  its  appearing  under  the  above  head- 
ing. I  would  also  inqnire,  whether  it  m^ht  not 
be  deaii'able  tliat  the  pages  of  "  N.  &  Q.'^^should 
record  the  "  Shakipiahiaha  "  that  have  appeared 
since  Mr.  Halliwell's  publication,  which  en^  with 
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the  Memoirs  of  Edward  AUeyn,  by  Mr.  Collier  in 
1841.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  your  corre- 
si>ondents  are  able  to  furnish  the  requisite  in- 
formation. Charles  Wtlie. 

[The  anthor  of  this  poem  was  the  Rev.  John  Hackell, 
who,  from  the  specimens  extant  of  his  poetical  genius, 
oaght  to  have  found  a  niche  in  our  biographical  dic- 
tionaries. He  was  a  native  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
baptized  Dec.  29,  1729,  and  educated  at  the  Free  Gram- 
mar-school of  this  town.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he 
took  orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  curacy  of  Hounslow 
in  Middlesex.  He  died  deservedly  esteemed  and  re- 
gretted, and  was  buried  at  Isle  worth.  Sept  20,  1771.  In 
the  Gent.  Mag.  for  April,  1813,  p.  357.,  is  a  poem  by  him, 
entitled,  "  An  Epistle  to  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  on  bis 
being  presented  with  the  Freedom  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  ;  and  on  the  Jubilee  held  there  to  the  Memory  of 
Shakspeare  in  Sept.  1769."  See  also  the^en^  Mag.  for 
March,  1813,  p.  212.] 

Bunkum.  — 

**  A  diffuse  and  angry  orator  having  made  a  somewhat 
irrational  and  very  unnecessary  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  when  nobody  thought  it 
worth  while  to  contradict  him,  was  afterwards  asked  by 
a  firiend  who  met  him  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  why  he 
had  made  such  a  display  ?  '  I  was  not  speaking  to  the 
House,*  he  replied;  'I  was  speaking  to  Buncombe'  —  a 
county  or  district  by  the  majority  of  whose  votes  he  had 
been  elected."  —  Illustrated  News' for  June  26, 1858. 

Where  is  Buncombe  ?  and  is  this  the  origin  of 
the  phrase  '*  speaking  Bunkum**  ? 

William  Eraser,  B.C.L. 

Alton,  Staffordshire. 

[Bartlett,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Americanisms^  has  given 
the  origin  of  the  phrase :  "  A  tedious  speaker  in  Ck>ngress 
being  interrupted  and  told  it  was  no  use  to  go  on,  for  the 
members  were  all  leaving  the  house,  replied,  *  Never 
mind;  Fm  talking  to  Buncombe^  Buncombe,  in  North 
Carolina,  was  the  place  he  represented."  Judge  Halli- 
burton of  Nova  Scotia  thus  explains  this  expressive 
word :  **  All  over  America  every  place  likes  to  hear  of  iU 
members  of  Congress,  and  see  their  speeches ;  and  if  they 
doa*t,  they  send  a  piece  to  the  paper,  inquirin'  if  their 
member  died  a  natural  death,  or  was  skivered  with  a 
bowie  knife,  for  they  hante  seen  his  speeches  lately,  and 
his  friends  are  anxious  to  know  his  fate.  Our  free  and 
enlightened  citizens  don't  approbate  silent  members ;  it 
don't  seem  to  them  as  if  Squashville,  or  Punkinsville,  or 
Lambertown  was  rightly  represented,  unless  Squashville, 
or  Punkinsville,  or  Lumbertown,  makes  itself  heard  and 
known,  ay,  and  feared  too.  So  every  feller  in  bounden 
duty  talks,  and  talks  big  too,  and  the  smaller  the  State, 
the  louder,  bigger,  and  fiercer  its  members  talk.  Well, 
when  a  critter  talks  for  talk  sake,  jist  to  have  a  speech 
in  the  paper  to  send  home,  and  not  for  any  other  airthly 
pnppus  but  electioneering,  our  folks  call  it  Bunkum.  Now 
the  State  of  Maine  is  a  great  place  for  Bunkum  —  its 
members  for  years  threatened  to  run  foul  of  England, 
with  all  steam  on,  and  sink  her  about  the  boundary  line ; 
voted  a  million  of  dollars,  payable  in  pine  logs  and  spruce 
boards,  up  to  Bangor  mills  \  and  called  out  a  hundred 
thousand  militia  (only  they  never  come)  to  captur  a  saw 
mill  to  New  Brunswick.  That's  Bunkum  —  all  that 
flourish  about  Ri^^ht  o'  Search  was  Bunkum  —  all  that 
brag  about  hangin'  your  Canada  sheriff  was  Bunkum  — 
all  the  speeches  about  the  Caroline,  and  Creole^  and 
Right  of  Sarob,  was  Bunkum.  In  short,  almost  all  that's 
said  in  Congress,  in  the  Colonies  (for  we  set  the  fiuhions 


to  them,  as  Paris  gals  do  to  our  milliners),  and  all  over 
America,  is  Bunkum.  Slavery  speeches  are  all  Bunkum ; 
so  are  Reform  speeches  too."] 

Whim'wham,  -^  I  had  oflen  heard  this  strange 
word  amon:^  those  expressions  boys  will  use 
among  themselves  in  play ;  but  I  find  it  in  such 
grave  company  unexpectedly  that  I  am  induced 
to  qurry  its  meaning.  Among  the  memoranda 
preserved  in  the  Collectanea  Curiosa,  i.  385., 
connected  with  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  I 
find  directions  for  their  lordships'  communicating 
secretly  with  the  archbishop,  by  delivering  their 
missives  to  a  private  friend,  to  be  given  into  his 
grace's  own  hands.  Among  the  rest  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  is  desired  to  send  his  "  to  Madam  Womodt 
at  Elie,  in  a  womarCn  hand,  with  a  whim^wham  .''* 
(this  last  word  being  followed  by  a  kind  of  dash 
of  crossed  lines),  probably  means  a  fioarish  or  ex^ 
travagmiza  of  the  pen ;  but  the  origin  of  the  name 
is  worth  asking  afler.  A.  B.  R. 

Belmont 

[In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  (hUectanea  Curiota 
this  word  seems  to  mean  a  whimsical  omamerUf  or  flourish 
of  the  pen.  Hence  we  find  in  Nares's  Glossary,  **  Whdc- 
WHAMS.  Trinkets,  trifles,  whimsical  ornaments.  A  mere 
reduplication  of  whim.""] 

Satyra  quce  inscribitur  Lis. "-^In  the  JEpistolia, 
Dialogi  Breves^  Oratiunculce,  P^oematia,  ex  variis 
utriusque  LingtuB  Scriptoribus  of  Henricus  Ste- 
phanus  (Secundus)  1577,  I  find  the  following  :<— 
"  Inter  poematia  autem  est  Satyra  elegantissima, 
quae  inscribitur  Lis,  non  prids  edita."  This 
satire  is  the  last  poem  in  the  book ;  it  consists  of 
147  lines,  and  is  placed  immediately  after  the 
Moretum  ascribed  to  Virgil.  Can  any  of  your 
classical  correspondents  give  me  any  information 
respecting  this  poem  ?  C.  W.  Stauntoit. 

[This  satire  is  by  Michael  de  I'Hospital,  of  Hopital, 
Chancellor  of  France,  and  is  reprinted  in  his  (Eueres 
Chmplitesf  Paris,  8vo.  1825,  vol.  iii.  p.  118.,  where  it  is 
entitled  **  Ad  Jacobum  Fabrum,  Presid.  Inqiii&  in  staata 
Parisiensi.    Litium  execratio."] 


iU«lM< 


CBANMBb's  lost  book,  "  DB  NON  DUCBNDA 


FBATBIA. 

(2°'>  S.  vi.  33.) 

On  referring  to  Jenkyns's  Preface  to  The  Re^ 
mains  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  Oxford,  1833, 1  find, 
to  the  passage  quoted  in  answer  to  my  Query,  the 
following  note  appended :  — 

**  Its  loss  may  perhaps  have  been  occasioned  by  the  in- 
corporation of  its  arguments  into  a  Summary  of  the 
reasons  for  the  divorce,  which  was  published  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  King's  printer,  Berthelet,  with  the 
judgments  of  the  Universities  prtflzed.  The  contents  of 
this  Sumnuuy  are  described  by  Burnet  lUformat,,  rtA,  i. 
p.  195.  See  also  Strype,  Memariah,  toL  i  p.  I4l.  $  Amea^ 
Typogr,  Antig.,  ed.  Dibdin^  art  1183," 
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On  this  note  and  the  references  I  have  some 
observations  to  make. 

1.  The  article  in  Ames,  1133,  is  the  title-page 
of  the  very  book,  an  inspection  of  which  occa- 
sioned my  query,  and  I  had  already  consulted  it. 
The  title  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Gravissiraa,  aUj^ue  exactissimaB  iHastrissimaram 
totius  Italiee  et  GallisQ  Academiarum  censarae,  efficacta- 
simis  etiam  quorundam  doctissimorum  uirorum  argumen- 
tationibus  explicattB,  de  ueritate  illias  propositionis, 
Yidelicet  quod  ducere  relictam  fVatris  mortal  sine  liberis 
ita  sit  de  lure  diaino  et  natarali  prohibitam :  ut  nulloa 
Pontifex  saper  buiusmodi  matrimoniis  contractis  sine 
contrahendis  dispensare  possit." 

The  words  in  Italics  seem  to  indicate  something 
following  and  commenting  on  the  cermtra,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  verso  of  the  title,  which 
begins  thus :  — 

**  Elenchos  sacrortim  condliottim,  et  doctomm  eccle-^ 
siasticoram,  qaoram  antoritate  seqaentes  Academiamm 
censurae  pariter  et  libellus  ip»e  potiasimum  innitantur." 

Accordingly,  on  the  verso  of  b  3,  we  have 
"  Praefatio  ad  Lectorem,"  and  on  A.  begins  the 
libeUtut  ipse,  **  Postquam  deus  opt.  max.,  etc."  The 
book  goes  on  to  Q  4,  consisting  thus  of  seventy- 
two  leaves  altogether,  and  concludes  :  — 

"Impress.  Londini  in  officina  Thomse  BerthlaBti  regii  im- 
press, mense  April.  An.  Dni  m.d.xxx.** 

Of  this  book  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, though  from  the  words  ^*  efficacissimis  .  .  . 
explicaia  "  being  omitt^  without  indication  in  the 
catalogue  [Academia],  and  in  Lowndes  [Divobcs], 
I  infer  that  their  edition  has  the  CensurcB  alone,  and 
not  the  treatise  which  is  described  in  these  words. 
The  CengurtB  were  printed  in  English  in  Novem- 
ber next  year  (Maitland^s  Lut  of  Early  Books  at 
Lambetkf  p.  193.),  whether  with  or  without  the 
treatise  I  cannot  say ;  though  I  suspect  without 
it,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  English  title  corre- 
sponding to  the  words  noted  above.  In  1532,  the 
Cenwne  were  reprinted  in  Latin  with  the  treatise, 
so  far  as  I  can  find.  Now  I  think  if  Mr.  Jenkyns 
had  seen  the  book,  he  would  not  have  described  it 
as  a  Summary  of  the  reasons  for  divorce,  the  parti- 
lar  case  being  nowhere  stated  in  it,  nor  alluded  to. 
Such  a  Summary  may  be  seen  in  Burnet,  '*  Records 
to  Book  IL,"  No.  36.,  consisting  of  twelve  articles ; 
eight  of  which  apply  to  the  particular  case  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  question.  Mr.  Jen- 
kyns having  appar«itly  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  book  printed  with  the  Censurce  was  such  a 
summary  as  this,  extended  and  argued,  naturally 
inferred  that  it  was  something  more  and  something 
different  from  Cranmer*s  book,  though  Cranmer's 
arguments  might  be  compressed  in  it,  and  applied ; 
that  it  contained  a  statement  of  facts,  &c.  But  it 
does  not ;  it  is  simply  such  a  treatise  as  Cranmer's 
is  described  to  have  been, — an  abstract  legal  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  stated  in  the  tiue,  and 


2.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Burnet 
saw  the  book  in  question.  The  Censures  which 
he  gives  ("  Records  to  Book  II."  No.  34.)  are 
taken  from  the  edition  of  1532,  so  that  he  may 
not  have  seen  that  of  1530.  But  that  he  perused 
the  treatise  is  evident,  for  he  gives  a  long  abstract 
of  its  arguments,  mixing  them  up  with  those  of 
other  documents  printed  and  MS.  in  his  hands 
(vol.  i.  Part  i.  p.  177.  ed.  1816,  Oxford).  At  all 
events  the  question  whether  the  book  he  was 
using  was  Cranmer*s  or  not  is  not  alluded  to  by 
him,  so  that  it  would  seem  the  possibility  of  its 
being  Cranmer's  never  occurred  to  him.  And 
why  should  it  not  have  occurred  to  him,  if  he  had 
had  the  edition  of  1530  under  his  eye  ?  However, 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  without 
watering  down  all  the  literary  dust  that  rose  about 
him  in  the  course  of  it. 

3.  Strype  {Memor,  vol.  i.  p.  141.  ed.  1711), 
after  giving  the  title  verbatim  as  above,  and  a  list 
of  the  Universities,  thus  proceeds  :  — 

**  Next  after  these  censares  of  the  Universities  fol- 
lowed in  this  book  the  judgments  of  divers  learned  men : 
for  abundance  of  learned  men  had  now  employed  their 
pens  in  this  ailment,  to  the  number  of  above  an  hun- 
dred, whereof  Dr.  Cranmer  was  one." 

From  this  sentence,  which  implies  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  the  book,  I  infer  that 
Strype  had  not  closely  inspected  it,  but  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  modesty  of  the  title.  The  book 
is  by  no  means  a  series  of  opinions  or  testimoniea 
of  learned  men,  as  his  words  would  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose ;  but  a  doctrinal  and  legal  treatise  on 
the  question,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  in  any 
other  treatise,  such  opinions  are  adduced  as  the 
argument  requires.  In  truth,  it  is  much  less  of  a 
catena  than  a  similar  work  of  Pusey*s  or  Keble's 
at  the  present  day  would  be. 

4.  The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Jenkyns  cited  above, 
which  accounts  for  the  loss  of  Cranmer*s  book  by 
supposing  its  main  arguments  incorporated  in  this 
extant  treatise,  is  a  very  ingenious  and  happy 
conjecture,  if  it  be  first  established  that  Cranmer* s 
book  is  lost;  but  what  reason  is  there  for  sup- 
posing that  Cranmer*8  book  was  ever  published  or 
even  circulated  in  any  other  shape,  —  that  Cran- 
mer*s  book  was  different  from  this,  larger  or  smaller 
than  this  P  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  considered 
that  this  is  the  royal  book  on  the  question  printed 
by  the  king's  printer,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
business,  and  about  the  time  when  we  know  Cran- 
mer had  finished  his  work ;  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  any  other  person  being  employed  or 
authorised  by  the  king  to  write  such  a  work ;  that 
the  purport  of  this  work  and  that  of  Cranmin*  aa 
described  to  us  are  identical ;  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  Cranmer*s  was  not  printed,  and 
another  printed  instead  of  it  of  which  we  have 
heard  nothinff ;  or  that  being  printed,  it  has  not 
been  carefbl^  preserved  somewhere ;  I  think  a 
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strong  presumption  may  justly  arise  that  the  book 
to  which  the  CensuriB  were  prefixed  in  1530,  is 
simply  and  entirely  Cranmer's  book  as  it  was 
printed,  and  read  by  his  contemporaries.  Observe 
also  that  the  book  seems  to  have  lain  in  type  from 
the  date  of  the  colophon  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1530,  when  it  was  issued  in  its  present  shape, 
— at  least  I  know  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  fact  that  the  Censures  are  of  various  dates 
subsequent  to  April  in  that  year.*  There  seem 
also  to  have  been  good  reasons  why  Cranmer*8 
book  should  have  been  published  so  quietly  and 
modestly,  and  without  his  name.  The  king's  case 
was  better  recommended  to  the  Universities  who 
were  being  solicited  for  opinions,  by  an  impersonal 
statement,  free  from  the  defiance  and  invidious- 
ness  of  an  avowed  attack  upon  the  dispensing 
power  of  the  Pope  ;  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to 
carry  weight  and  be  read  with  fairness,  like  a 
state  paper.  As  for  Cranmer,  he  did  not  write  for 
his  own  sake ;  it  was  a  law  paper  drawn  for  his 
client,  the  king,  and  which  the  latter  was  at  li- 
berty to  publish  and  to  circulate  in  the  shape  and 
way  he  thought  best  adapted  to  further  his  pur- 
poses. On  the  whole,  there  appear  to  me  strong 
grounds  for  the  conjecture  that  Cranmer*a  book 
is  not  lost,  except  so  much  of  it  as  may  have  been 
modified  or  withdrawn  in  publication,  and  of  every 
printed  book  so  much  has  been  lost.  It  may  be 
mteresting  to  state,  that  the  copy  in  the  Advocates* 
Library,  which  has  occasioned  these  remarks,  for- 
merly belonged  to  Henry  Sinclair,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
1560  ;  and  before  him  to  the  community  of  Preach- 
ing Friars  at  St.  Andrew's,  as  appears  from  the 
following  inscription  under  the  imprint :  — 

*<  Ck>dcx  coitatifl  frm  predicator(am)  Ciaitatis  soi  and' 
ex  idust*  et  doDO  Re<u  p.  f.  Jo.  gresoon  piacialis." 

W.  H.  C. 
Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh. 


THE    SEVEN   CHAMPIONS   AND    SHAKSFEARE. 

.  (2°<>  S.  vi.   46.) 

Without  in  any  way  claiming  a  priority  in  the 
discovery  of  the  truly  interesting  parallel  passages 
adduced  by  Mr.  Keightlet,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  observe,  without  placing  any  great 
importance  upon  it,  that  the  evident  acquaintance 
of  Shakspeare  with  the  popular  history  of  the 
Seven  Champions  was  pointed  out  by  me  in  print 
upwards  of  a  year  ago ;  and  I  have  since  seen  with 
great  pleasure  that  Mr.  Colurr,  in  his  recently 
published  edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  poet, 
has  extensively  used  the  same  romance  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  author's  text.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 

*  Does  not  the  fact  that  a  separate  edition  of  the  Cat- 
surtB  was  published  in  1530  give  some  countenance  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  treatise  may  have  been  privately 
printed  by  itself  also  ? 


interest,  and  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  we 
are  only  at  the  commencement  of  discoveries  of 
the  kind  made  by  Mr.  Ebightlet,  who  could  do 
great  service  by  continuing  his  researches  in  the 
same  direction.  To  say  nothing  of  the  obvious 
circumstance  that  no  one  person  can  exhaust  a 
single  book,  (for  a  parallel  that  will  strike  one 
reader  may  escape  another,)  the  extent  of  Elizabe- 
than literature  is  so  vast,  it  is  certain  many  gene- 
rations must  elapse  before  the  subject  can  be  at 
all  nearly  exhausted.  All  the  Elizabethan  popu- 
lar English  romances  are  full  of  singular  illustra- 
tions of  Shakspeare  that  are  at  present  scarcely 
known ;  and  I  hope  this  suggestion  may  reach  the 
attention  of  some  of  your  readers  who  may  have 
leisure  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  pleasan test  courses 
of  reading  that  .can  be  imagined.  There  are 
dozens  of  volumes  that  deserve  the  strictest  ex- 
amination for  this  purpose.  Even  so  conunon  a 
book  as  Florio's  Montaigne^  1603,  the  work  from 
which  Shakspeare  transcribed  so  literally  a  passage 
from  the  Tempest,  has  never  been  thoroughly 
read  by  Shakspearian  critics,  who  are  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  have  exhausted  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  treasures  in  their  grasp.  The  romances  of 
Amadis  de  Gaidej  JMorte  Arthure,  and  numerous 
others  translated  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  should  be  most  carefully  read.  The 
American  critics  could  here  be  of  great  service. 
We  are  so  spoilt  by  the  accessibility  to  choice 
rarities,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  important  sources, 
merely  because  they  are  common. 

Will  Mr.  Collier,  whose  bibliographical  know- 
ledge of  such  matters  is  so  profound,  favour  us 
with  some  information  as  to  the  earliest  dates  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Seven  Champions,  The  second 
part  was,  I  know,  published  in  1597,  and  again  in 
1 608,  but  was  the  third  part^  that  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Keightlet,  ever  printed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  or 
was  it  not  possibly  a  later  addition  ?  This  question 
is  of  course  of  the  greatest  importance  in  respect  to 
the  value  of  the  parallel  passages  quoted  by  Mr. 
Keightlet,  who  will,  Thope,  follow  up  the  sub- 
ject by  a  close  examination  of  the  entire  romance, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  Shakspeare,  an  author 
of  far  more  importance  in  every  way  than  Spen- 
ser, not  to  mention  that  the  chief  works  of  the 
latter  were  published  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom, 

J.  O.  Haluwell. 


crashaw  and  shellet. 

(2°*  S.  V.  449.  516. ;  vi.  54.) 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  the  letter  of  your  cor- 
respondent A.  A.  W.  (2°*  S.  V.  516.)  in  reply  to 
some  observations  of  mine  upon  certain  resem- 
blances which!  appear  to  me  to  exist  between  the 
poetry  of  Crashaw  and  of  Shelley,  that  the  opinions 
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I  yentured  to  express  in  the  paper  alladed  to  (2°^ 
S.  v.  449.)  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
Rey.  Greorge  Gilfillan.  Until  I  read  your  cor- 
respondent s  letter,  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Gilfillan  had  eyer  written  a  line  upon  the  subject. 
Had  I  known  that  I  had  so  powerful  an  ally,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  for  me  to  say  that  I  would 
haye  framed  my  yiews  with  more  confidence, 
and  that  I  would  haye  been  only  too  glad  to 
strengthen  my  ar^ment  by  the  authority  of  one 
whose  opinions  on  any  literary  question  are  en- 
titled to  so  much  respect.  As  my  opinion  was 
formed  quite  independently,  and  in  complete 
Ignorance  of  Mr.  Gilfillan*s ;  as  I  find  a  similar 
opinion  entertained  by  others  whose  literary  dis- 
tinction Mr.  Gilfillan  has  himself  recognised,  I 
think  there  must  be  more  in  it  than  your  cor- 
respondent can  at  present  persuade  himself  to 
believe.  As  the  passages  giyen  in  my  letter  were 
taken  almost  at  random,  it  is  satisfactory  that  a 
resemblance  has  been  established  in  one  instance 
at  least,  according  to  the  unwilling  testimony  of 
A.  A.  W.  himself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  follow  up  this  question  any 
farther.  My  wbh,  as  expressed  in  my  letter, 
was  to  awaken  a  stronger  interest  in  the  works 
of  the  elder  poet  than  I  fear  exists,  by  showing 
that  he  was  not  deficient  in  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  haye  rendered  the  poetry  of  the 
younger  so  attractive.  It  was  by  no  means  my 
intention  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  latter ; 
for  I  belieye  that  after  he  freed  himself  from  the 
imitation  of  Thalaba- metres,  and  from  the  puerili- 
ties and  crudities  of  thought  and  style  recorded 
in  Mr.  Hogg*s  two  bulky  volumes,  no  more  original 
poet  than  Shelley  is  to  be  found  in  English  liter- 
ature. 

On  the  other  matters  referred  to  by  A.  A.  W., 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  word.  The  correc- 
tion of  the  text  suggested  by  me  your  corre- 
spondent seems  to  think  was  superfluous,  as  the 
error  appears  to  him  to  be  an  "  ODvious  misprint.** 
He  forgets  that  the  volume  contains  two  versions 
of  **  The  Weeper  "  in  which  the  error  alluded  to 
(if  it  be  an  error),  is  found,  and  that  the  same 
"  obvious  misprint"  occurs  in  boA^  —  a  circum- 
stance which  I  think  can  have  no  precedent  in 
any  book  printed  and  edited  with  similar  ele- 
gance and  care.  He  forgets  also  that  the  "  ob- 
vious misprint  *'  was  deliberately  adopted  as  the 
true  reading  by  one  at  least  of  the  previous  edi- 
tors of  Crasbaw,  Chalmers ;  from  which  piece  of 
information  supplied  by  himself  I  am  now  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  **  obvious  misprint"  is 
no  misprint  at  all,  but  that  it  is  the  reading  of 
Chalmers  adopted  in  preference  by  Mb.  Tuxn- 
BULL  as  the  correct  reading,  which  perhaps  it 
may  be. 

Tour  correspondent  refers  to  various  editions 
of  Crashaw,  which  I  regret  I  have  no  oppor- 


tunity of  examining.  Living  by  the  sea-side 
away  from  libraries,  I  had  no  access  to  them 
when  I  wrote,  nor  have  I  now.  My  remarks  were 
based  solely  upon  the  verjr  full  information  sup- 
plied by  Mb.  Tubnbull  in  his  edition, — an  edi- 
tion which  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Your  correspondent,  in  reference  to  a  remark 
in  my  letter  that  Shakspeare  himself  was  called 
by  one  of  his  contemporaries  "  a  daw  decked  out 
in  our  feathers,**  states  that  this  is  ^  new  to  him.** 
I  thought  that  every  one  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  Shakspeare*s  time,  was 
familiar  with  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  ad- 
monitory Address  appended  to  Robert  Greene*s 
Groats  Worth  of  Wit  Bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentance^  which  was  printed  shortly  after 
Greene*s  death  in  September,  1592.  It  was  from 
this  tract  that  the  line  given  in  my  letter  was 
quoted  by  me  from  memory.  The  Irish  Sea  and 
a  good  deal  of  English  soil  lying  between  me  and 
the  British  Museum,  I  cannot  refer  A.  A.  W.  to 
the  original  edition  of  Greene's  Crroats  Worth  of 
Wit.  I  can  only  quote  from  books  in  my  own 
possession,  namely,  works  so  easily  accessible  as 
Chambers's  CyclopcRdia  of  English  Literature^  and 
BeWs  Annotated  EdUion  of  the  English  Poets. 
Here  is  the  passage  as  given  in  the  first.  After 
alluding  to  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  Greene 
thus  continues :  — 

**  For  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our 
feathers*  that  with  his  tiffer*8  heart  wrapt  in  a  pUofer's 
hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  best  of  yon ;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
Fac-totnm,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene  in 
a  country." 

"  The  punning  allusion  to  Shakspeare,"  says  the  writer 
in  Chambers,  **  is  palpable :  the  expression  *  tiger's  heart,' 
&c.  are  a  parody  on  the  line  in  Henry  VI.,  part  third, — 

**  *  0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide.' 

«  Cyclop,  of  Lit.  i.  p.  169." 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Greene 
and  Marlowe  (London,  1856),  prints  the  entire  of 
this  curious  piece  of  advice,  which  Greene  ad- 
dressed to  '*  the  Satanic  School  **  of  his  day  in 
the  following  words :  — 

**  To  those  Gentlemen,  his  quondam  acquaintance,  that 
Spend  their  Wits  in  making  Plays,  R.  G.  wisheth  a 
better  exercise,  and  wisdom  to  prevent  his  extremities." 

The  atheism  of  Marlowe  is  rebuked  with  more 
compunction  indeed,  but  in  a  high-handed  tone 
that  reminds  one  of  the  furious  onslaught  of 
Southey  just  alluded  to.  Mr.  Bell  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  the  passage  referring  to 
Shakspeare,  to  which  I  would  respectfully  cUraw 
the  attention  of  your  correspondent  A.  A.  W. :  — . 

**  Dibdin,  in  his  RemmiMcenceSf  observes  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  mention  of  Shakspeare  by  any  contem- 
poraneous writer.  He  had  overlooked  this  address,  which 
not  only  contains  a  very  remarkable  reference  to  Shsk* 
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spcare,  bat  the  earliest  intimatioa  nthsveoTSbaluipeare's 
(Mcnpation  it  the  tbeitn.  It  is  from  the  pmitagt  aboat 
'  the  uMtart  crow  benulJfial  witb  nor  featben,'  and  '  tlie 
only  Snake-Kcae  in  a  country,'  Ibit  we  abtaia  tbe  firet 
bint  of  Sbskapeaie'a  dramatJe  appreoticahip  at  an  adapter 
to  the  Blage  of  ibe  writineB  of  otben.''^Aiinotalta  Edi- 
(iffn  o/lht  EtialiA  Pmti,  "  PoeDit  of  (jreene  and  Harlore," 
p.  27. 

In  concliuion,  I  bave  to  thank  another  cor- 
rapondent,  A.  B.,  for  his  reference  to  Leigh 
Hunt's  Indicator  for  Majr,  1820. 

D.  F.  M-Cabtht. 

Dalkej,  Dablia  Bay. 

F.S.—With  respect  to  Shelley's  visits  to  Dublin 
b  1812  and  1813,  I  shall  have  sooie  remarks  to 
make  on  a  future  occasion  relative  to  a  projected 
"  History  of  Ireland  "  to  which  he  alludes  in  ■ 
letter  dated  "  17.  GraOon  St.  Dublin,  20  March, 
1812,"  addreesed  lo  Captain  Medwin.  Of  this 
History,  on  which  be  says  he  was  engaged  "  with 
a  literary  friend,"  250  pages  were  thin  printed  I 


The  fate  of  this  c 


1  pro^i 


iect  has  baffled  the 


researches  of  some  of  Sbelley  a  biographers.  Mr. 
Hogg,  the  latest  of  these,  has  not  noticed  it  at  all. 
Since  this  Note  was  forwarded  to  "  N.  &  Q.," 
Hk.  TcBNBnLL's  courteous  and  good-humoured 
explanation  has  appeared  (2°^  S.  Ti.  Si.),   which 

Cres  that  on  this  subject  my  teeand  thought 
not  been  my  bett.    The  error  alluded 


d  supposed  it 


(2°'  S.  1 


6.) 


The  following  list  of  Lyon  Heralds  with  addi- 
tional inforination  respecting  them  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  A.  S.  A.,  and  some  of  the  readers 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  :— 

1.  Sir  William  Cumyn  was  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam Cumyn  of  Culter  and  Inveraloch^,  an  old 
cadet  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  received  from 
his  father  in  1483  the  laodsof  Inveralocby,  Aber- 
deenshire, on  the  narrative  that  William  had  taken 
his  part  in  a  family  quarrel  agunst  his  other  sons 
Alexander  (his  heir)  and  James.  He  seems  lo 
have  been  a  bustling  personage,  acted  as  macer 
from  I47d  to  1494  •;  was  a  pursuivant  in  1483, 
and  in  1494  was  appointed  Marchmont  Herald. 
Ah  such  he  was  knighted  in  \5ffJ,  and  is  deiigned 
October  25,  1518,  "  Lioune  King-of-Armes." 

2.  Henry  Thomson  was  Lyon  either  before  or 
af^r  Sir  William  Cumyn.  In  a  notice  early  in 
tihe  sixteenth  century,  men^on  is  made  of  Cbris- 

*  Tfais  ofGce  wai  of 
than  of  late,  when.ac 

Daring)  "  one  of  the  reqoiait^  tt>  be  a  macer  or  officer 
in  atteodaace  upoD  our  Sapreme  Conit  is  that  ihey  shall 
tie  men  of  no  knowledge." 


tina  Douglas,  relict  "Henrici  Thomsone,  Leonis 
Herald  i  R^s  Armornm-" 

3.  Sir  David  Lyndiay  of  the  Mount. 

4.  Sir  Robert  Forman  of  Luchrie.  Johti  For- 
man  was,  February  18,  1594,  served  heir  in  gene- 
ral of  his  father,  "  domini  Roberti  Forman  de 
Lnchrie,  Militis,  Leon  is  Regis  Armornm." 

5.  Sir  William  Stewart 

6.  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  Rathillet. 

7.  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount. 

8.  Sir  Jerome  Lyndsay  of  Annatland. 

9.  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Eynnaird,  Knt.,  was 
constituted  for  life  Lyon  Eing-of-arms  by  com- 
missioD  dated  at  Whitehall,  May  8,  1630,  with  n 
pension  of  one  hundred  marks  sterling.  He  died 
13th,  and  was  buried  19th  February,  1G57,  in 
Abdie  church,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  bis 
memorr,  stating  his  age  lo  have  been  fifty-three. 

10.  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lawers,  Ent.,  was 
appointed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  having  in  the 
later  years  of  his  protectorship  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  Hoose  of  Lords  and  high  officers  of 
state,  did  not  neglect  heraldic  accompaniments. 
He  therefore  nominated  Sir  James  "  Lord  Lyone 
King-at-Armes"  for  life,  by  patent  dated  at 
Westminster,  May  13,  1638,  a  few  months  before 
bis  death.  In  this  he  says,  "  we  have  actnallie 
crowned  and  invested,  and  by  these  presents  in- 
vest and  crown  bim  therein,  — a  strange  act  for 
the  head  of  a  Republic  '.  Of  course  Sir  James 
lost  the  office  on  the  Restoration,  but  he  had  a 
pardonfrou  Charles  11,  December  6,  1661.  He 
was  son  of  Sir  Mungo  Campbell  of  Lawers  (second 
ion  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lawers,  and  brother 
of  John  Campbell,  first  Earl  of  Loudoun,  husband 
of  Margaret,  heirew  of  Loudonn),  who  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Lawers  on  the  resignation,  in 
1624,  of  his  father  with  consent  of  his  elder 
brother.  He  was  knighted  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
and  died  in  1702  or  1703,» 

11.  Colonel  Alexander  Durham  was  appointed 
Lyon  King-of-Arms  in  succession  to  Sir  James 
Balfour  of  Denmylne  (to  wbom  he  was  related) 
by  patent  dated  August  28,  1660.  He  was  sub- 
sequently knighted,  and  having  purchased  in  16S2 
for  85,000  marks  tiie  estate  of  Largo  from  John 
Gibson  of  Durie,  had  a  charter  thereof,  January 
1,  1663. 

12.  Charles  Erskine  or  Areskine,  afterwards  a 
baronet,  and  of  Cambo,  was  installed  and  crowned 
by  the  Earl  of  Rotbes,  bis  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner at  Holyrood  Honse,  Ekplember  2S,  1663. 

13.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  second  Bart  of 
Cambo,  was  conjoined  with  his  father  in  the  office 


*  Of  Sir  Mungo  and  his  descendants  no  notice  is  taken 
by  Wood  in  bis  Forage  of  SrnllinuL  Tbe  eatate  of 
uwen  was  acquired  aboat  1793,  in  coiueqneiiee  of  tbs 

wards  Lieut-Gwieral  Sir  Jane*  Campbell,  £3.,  btba 
of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Loudoon.  ' 
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of  Lyon  by  patent  dated  Api^l  I,  1671.  In  like 
manner  be  and  his  son  Charles  bad  a  conjunct 
grant  of  the  same,  Jan.  29,  1702.  He  was  not  de- 
prived of  the  office,  but  held  it  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  February,  1727  (not  1735,  as  stated 
by  A.  S.  A.,  probably  on  the  authority  of  the 
Peerage  writers).  In  the  notice  of  his  death  he 
is  called  Lyon  King -at- Arms.  The  reyersionary 
grant  in  favour  of  his  son  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  effect. 

14.  Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie.  In  his  com- 
mission as  Lyon  Herald  King-of-Arms,  July  6, 
1727,  his  appointment  is  said  to  be  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Charles  Areskine,  the  father,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ai^der  Areskine,  the  son,  who  last  held  the  office. 

15.  John  Campbell,  younger  (afterwards  Hook 
Campbell),  and  Alexander  Campbell,  Esquires, 
sons  of  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  had  a  joint  com- 
mission of  the  office  of  Lyon  Herald  King-of- 
Arms,  April  3,  1754.  The  former  officiated  at 
the  coronation  of  George  III.,  September  22,  1761. 

16.  Robert,  ninth  Earl  of  KinnouII,  and  his  son, 
Thomas,  Viscount  Dupplin,  were  appointed,  May 
26,  1796,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship.  The 
salary  was  raised  from  300Z.  to  600Z.  by  Privy  Seal 
Warrant,  July  25  following. 

17.  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of  KinnouII,  the  present 
holder  of  the  office.  His  lordship  officiated  at  the 
procession  of  George  IV.  in  Edinburgh,  August 
22,  1822,  from  Holyrood  House  to  the  Castle,  but 
acted  by  deputy  at  the  coronations  of  that  so- 
vereign, of  William  IV.,  and  of  Queen  Victoria. 

During  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  last  two 
noble  Lyons,  as  well  as  of  a  great  number  of  their 
predecessors,  the  appointment  has  been  little  more 
than  a  sinecure,  conferred  for  political  reasons, 
and  exercised  by  deputes  holding  office  during 
pleasure  ;  and  the  loss  of  respect  and  confidence 
caused  by  the  mercenary  and  ignorant  doings  of 
the  officials  in  recent  times  has  been  so  great  that 
no  remedy  can  be  successful  unaccompanied  by 
a  sweeping  change  of  the  system.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  if  the  subsistence  of  such  an  in- 
stitution be  deemed  expedient,  that  on  the  first 
voidance  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lyon,  it  shall  not 
be  filled  up  till  a  thorough  investigation  be  or- 
dered by  authority.*  Why  should  this  ancient 
office  continue  a  sinecure,  and  not  be  filled  by  an 
able  and  zealous  antiquary,  discharging,  like  Sir 
James  Balfour  and  his  predecessors,  the  duties 
personally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kings- of- Arms  of 
England  and  Ireland  ?  A  depute  would  then  be 
unnecessary,  except  for  matters  of  form  and  special 
emergencies,  and  the  subsidiary  existing  appoint- 
ments are  quite  sufficient  in  number  to  constitute 
an  efficient  college  of  arms.  After  a  commission 
composed  of  competent  individuals  shall  have  re- 
ported as  to  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  to  ob- 
"     ■   ■  -  » 

*  As  was  lately  done  in  the  case  of  the  principal  keeper 
of  the  Register  of  Sasines,  on  the  death  of  Ifr.  Pringle. 


tain  this,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  iraming  an 
act  of  parliament  to  carry  these  into  effect,  should 
that  be  necessary.  Much  edifying  information 
respecting  "  the  duties,  salaries,  fees,  and  emolu- 
ments" of  the  "Office  and  Court  of  the  Lord 
Lyon'*  will  be  found  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  Scot- 
land, dated  May  20,  1822.  R.  R. 


Heraldic  Query  (2°*  S.  vi.  49.)  —  Armorial  en- 
signs are  transmitted  by  hereditary  descent,  and 
all  who  inherit  the  blood  of  the  original  grantee 
are  entitled  to  this  honorary  distinction.  For  this 
reason,  I  think,  a  plebeian  alliance  of  the  nature  of 
that  described  would  not  so  degrade  the  family  of 
A.  as  to  invalidate  the  right.  The  honour  simply 
remains  in  abeyance,  B.*s  family  not  being  able  to 
quarter  the  arms  because  that  family  had  no  arms 
of  its  own  with  which  to  do  so  ;  but  in  the  family 
of  C.  the  impediment  is  removed. 

For  the  same  reason  L.  M.  is  not  entitled  to 
quarter  the  arms  of  his  grandmother's  brother's 
wife,  there  being  no  consanguinity  between  them ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  upon  a  petition  to  the 
crown,  through  the  Heralds'  College,  the  right 
would  be  granted  upon  payment  of  the  usual  fees. 
The  inquirer  had  better  apply  to  G.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  Windsor  Herald.  John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

Coincidences  among  the  Poets  (2°*^  S.  vi.  45.)  — 
Db.  Doban's  article  on  the  above  subject  brought 
to  my  mind  a  very  remarkable  "  coincidence ; " 
but,  m  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  hardly  one 
"  among  the  poets,"  although  few  would  deny  that 
the  "story  of  Le  Fevre"  is  the  creation  of  a  poet 
in  posse,  if  not  in  esse. 

The  readers  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  Lalla 
Rookh  will  not  fail  to  recognise  the  following :  — 

"  He  shall  not  die  by  G 1  cried  my  Uncle  Toby.  — 

The  accusing  spirit  which  flew  up  to  Heaven'^chanceiy 
with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in, — and  fne  record- 
ing angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the 
word,  and  blotted  it  oat  for  ever." 

" .        .        .        .        there  written  all 
Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  AngePs  pen, 
Ere  Mercy  weeps  them  out  again." 

Db.  Doban,  too,  in  his  playful  allusion  to  the 
"bean  blossoms"  and  "dreams  of  bacon,"  has, 
unwittingly  perhaps,  added  another  instance  of 
"coincidence  among  the  poets:"  see  Southey's 
"  Apology  fop  the  Pig  :" — 

"  And  there !  the  breeze 
Pleads  with  me,  and  has  won  thee  to  the  smile 
That  speaks  conviction.    O'er  yon  blossom'd  field 
Of  beans  it  came,  and  tiioaghts  of  bacon  rise." 

J.  J.  SoBfBB»* 
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Caste  (2»*  S.  v.  455.)  —  I  think  that  in  the  In- 
stitutes of  Menii,  the  castes  are  denominated 
Dchadi :  bat  having  just  now  no  means  of  refer- 
ence, must  leave  the  decbion  to  those  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject. 

'The  word  caste  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Por- 
tuguese. Casta  is  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese ; 
and,  in  all  probability  (as  suggested  by  Mb.  War- 
wick), is  from  the  Arabic,  kaza^  a  tribe. 

The  elements  of  those  languages  are  Latin, 
Gothic,  Arabic,  and  some  Celtic.  Now,  no  such 
word  as  casta  occurs  either  in  Latin  or  (I  believe) 
in  its  immediate  offspring  the  Italian,  which  has 
not  (like  its  two  sister  languages  of  the  Peninsula) 
been  subjected  for  so  long  a  period  to  Moorish 
influence.  Nor  does  it  occur  in  any  other  Indo- 
European  language  to  which  I  have  access;  at 
least  in  the  sense  indicated  by  our  caste.  There 
is  a  casta  in  the  Gaelic,  and  a  cast  in  the  Welsh, 
but  both  have  very  different  meanings. 

In  languages  of  the  Germanic  family  the  near- 
est approach  in  point  of  sound,  at  least,  is  found 
in  hasten  (Germ.),  cest  or  cyst  (Anglo-Sax.),  kisia 
(Icel.),  kisia  (Swed.),  kiste  (Dan.),  chest  (Eng.), 
all  haying  a  sense  of  containing^  compreJieruiing  — 
which  is  also  the  sense  of  tribe  or  caste.  Again, 
there  is  the  Latin  cista,  and  Greek  hista ;  the  Latin 
castrum  and  casteUum,  and  in  Persian  hastr^  which 
may  be  taken  in  a  similar  sense.  However,  it  is 
not  without  considerable  hesitation  that  I  venture 
on  such  observation. 

If  Mb.  Wabwick  will  refer  to  Webster,  and 
Todd*s  Johnson^  he  will  find  the  word  spelt  ca^t, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  given  in  a  similar  form  by 
Richardson.  A.  C.  M. 

Judges"  Gowns,  ^c.  (2"^  S.  vi.  48.)— In  addition 
to  the  inquiries  made  by  X.  X.,  I  would  beg  for 
information  respecting  the  kinds  o^hat,  or  chapeau' 
bras,  worn  or  rather  borne  by  judicial  officers. 
I  believe  that  in  India,  and  some  of  the  colonies, 
the  judges,  though  robed  like  English  judges,  do 
not  wear  wigs.     What  kind  of  hat  do  they  wear  ? 

The  silk  gown,  alluded  to  by  X.  X.,  I  have 
always  tAderstood  to  be  appropriated  to  legal  ap' 
pointments  under  the  crown.  Hence  it  is  worn  by 
the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  (on  certain  oc- 
casions), and  by  Queen^s  Counsel.  On  this  ground 
I  conceive  it  to  be  the  correct  costume  for  a 
County  Court  judge.  I  believe  that  recorders 
were  not  entitled  to  wear  a  silk  gown,  until  by 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  appointment  was 
vested  in  the  crown.  Meletes. 

Academical  Dresses  (2™*  S.  v.  477.)  —  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the 
different  dresses  of  the  different  degrees  at  the 
Universities  are  a  good  deal  the  result  of  our  an- 
cient sumptuary  laws.  The  different  materials  of 
stuff,  silk,  fur  of  different  kinds,  scarlet  cloth, 
velvet,  &c.,  being  each  appropriated  by  statute  to 


different  ranks  of  ^iety  to  which  the  different 
degrees  corresponded.  Now  the  nature  of  the 
materials  are  not  much  attended  to,  and  Bachelors 
of  Arts  wear  both  silk  hoods  and  gowns,  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled,  their  rank  only  giving  them 
the  privilege  of  wearing  fur  of  a  cheap  sort.  The 
Sophista  Generalis  wore  a  hood  without  fur.  The 
Master  of  Arts  wore  silk ;  the  Doctor  scarlet 
cloth  and  ermine  if  he  chose ;  the  Bishop  sable. 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  fact  illustrated  by  a 
correspondent  well  versed  in  the  old  sumptuary 
laws.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  gowns,  the 
two  great  divisions  are  what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  lay  and  the  clerical ;  the  type  of  the  one  being 
the  Oxford  S.  C.  L.  gown,  of  which  the  under- 
graduate's is  a  corruption ;  the  other  being  the 
scholar's  gown,  of  which  the  B.A.  and  M.A. 
appear  to  be  developments.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  Oxford  Proctors'  gown  was  the  original 
M.A.  gown,  and  that  the  present  one  was  compa- 
ratively modern.  The  Proctor  at  Oxford  wears 
an  ermine  hood  also  in  right  of  his  office. 

William  Fbaseb,  B.C.L 
Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

General  Pinson  Bonham  (2°^  S.  vi.  48.)  — 
According  to  Hardwicke's  Annual  Biography, 
Greneral  rinson  Bonham  died  at  Great  Warley, 
Essex,  April  19,  1855,  aged  ninety-two.      *AXi€<is. 

Dublin. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bonham  (daughter  of  the  late 
Gen.  Pinson  Bonham)  begs  to  inform  the  Editob 
of ''  N.  &  Q."  that  her  father  departed  this  life,  at 
his  seat,  Great  Warley  Place,  Brentwood,  Essex, 
on  April  19,  1855,  in  the  ninety- third  year  of  his 
age.  If  H.  J.  H.  wishes  to  know  any  farther 
particulars,  he  can  write  to  Miss  E.  Bonham,  at 
37.  Upper  Brunswick  Place,  Brighton. 

Stains  on  Engravings  (2°*»  S.  v.  483.)  —  The 
second  edition  of  a  very  excellent  manual  has  just 
been  published :  — 

**  Essai  sar  I'Art  de  restaarer  les  Estampes  et  lea  Livres, 
oa  Traits  sor  les  meilleurs  Proc^&  poor  blanchir,  de- 
tacher, d^lorier,  rearer  et  conserver  les  Estampes,  Livres 
et  Dessins.  Par  A.  Bonnardot.  Seconde  Edition,  refondae 
et  aagment^  soivie  d'un  Expos^  des  divers  Syst^mes  de 
Reproduction  des  Anciennes  Eistampes  et  des  Livres  Bires. 
Paris,  Chez  Castel.    1858." 

Thb  extremely  useful  little  volume  can  be  had 
of  Mr.  Nutt,*270.  Strand.  M.  L. 

Friday  Dreams  (2"*  S.  v.  594.)— The  following 
is  amongst  the  folk  lore  attached  to  Friday 
dreams : — 

**  Friday's  dreams,  and  Saturday  told. 
Is  sure  to  come  true  if  it*s  ever  so  old.*' 

H.J. 

The  JesuitOsorius  (2">  S.  v.  477.)— Sigma  will  find 
an  account  of  this  unfortunate  martyr  in  Tanner's 
Societas  Jesu  usque  ad  Sanguinis  et  Vita  Trofiuio' 
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nem  Militans,  Prague,  1675,  folio,  p.  504.,  with  an 
engraving  of  his  martyrdom.  G.  O. 

Tradesmen's  Tokens  (2°*  S.  vi.  13.)— Add  the 
undermentioned  work  to  the  list :  — 


**  The  Virtuoso's  Companion  and  Coin  Collector's  Gnide. 
London:  published  for  the  Proprietor  by  M.  Denton, 
Hospital  Gate,  West  Sraithfield,  1795." 

240  plates,  four  coins  with  reverses  on  each 
plate.  The  above  appears  to  be  the  date  of  the 
first  volume.   I  believe  published  in  eight  volumes. 

Sam.  Shaw. 

"  Vox-et  prceterea  nihiV  (1'*  S.  i.  247.  421.)  — 
The  followinnj  extract  from  the  Commentary  of 
Cornelius  b,  Lapide  on  Isaiah  xl.  3.  will  throw 
some  light  upon  this  saying,  which  it  seems  to 
me  is  generally  wrongly  used  in  a  depreciatory 
sense :  — 

"  Octavo,  quia  qnidquid  in  Joanne  erat,  vox  erat ;  to- 
tus  penitentiam  et  sanctitatem  praedicabat.  Oculi,  manus, 
vestis,  cibns,  quidquid  denique  in  eo  erat  clamabat  *■  Peni- 
tentiam agite,  parate  viam  Domini ;  appropinquat  regnum 
ccelorum ?  '  Sic  vnlgo  dicimus  'Philomela  est  tota  vox,' 
quia  non  aliud  facit  quam  canere.  Unde  a  Syris  voca- 
tur  Sphar  coloj  id  est,  avis  vocis,  hoc  est  avis  vocalis,  ip- 
saque  quasi  vox.  Talis  vox  sit  concionator  et  erit  *  mal- 
leus conterens  petras.  * " 

Here  the  saying  respecting  the  nightingale  is 
applied  in  a  good  sense,  as  affording  an  example 
to  an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher. 

William  Fsaser,  B.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Wax-work  at  Westminster  Abbey  (2^  S.  vi.  11. 
32.)  —  Under  date  of  1761,  Horace  Walpole  com- 
plains, that  "  the  chapter  of  Westminster  sell  their 
church  over  and  over  again :  the  ancient  monu- 
ments tumble  upon  one*s  head  through  their  ne- 
glect, as  one  of  them  did,  and  killed  a  man,  at 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fercy^s  funeral ;  and  they  erect 
new  waxen  dolls  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.,  to  draw 
visits  and  money  from  the  mob.** 

CUTHBEBT  BeDE. 

Do  the  following  remarks,  which  occur  in  an 
article  on  "  The  Tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  &c.,  in 
Westminster  Abbey  *'  {Builder,  Dec.  9, 1854),  re- 
fer to  the  above?  if  so,  they  may  be  perhaps 
worth  noting :  — 

"  On  the  top  of  Henry's  (V.)  Chapel  were  formerly 
deposited  the  ragged  regiment,  as  it  was  called  by  those 
who  exhibited  the  curiosities  of  the  Abbey.  The  regi- 
ment consisted  of  wooden  effigies  (clothed  in  the  costume 
of  the  time)  of  several  kings,  queens,  and  other  important 
persons,  who  have  been  buried  here.  These  effigies  were 
in  former  times  borne  in  the  funeral  processions  of  the 
great,  and  served  to  remind  the  spectators  of  the  living 
appearance  of  those  about  to  be  committed  to  the  dust. 
We  are  told  that  this  regiment,  which  is  particularly 
curious  as  examples  of  costume,  is  still  preserved  in  some 
dark  and  secluded  corner.  There  is  now  in  this  place 
several  models  of  churches;  one  of  which  is  the  model 
constructed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the  reig^  of 


Queen  Anne,  of  his  proposed  alteration  of  the  Abbey 
Church  by  erecting  an  elevated  spire  in  the  central  tower. 
We  believe  that  the  other  models  are  those  of  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Clement's  in  the  Strand,  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  St.  John's,  Westminster.  Here  are  also,  it  is 
said,  some  models  by  Boubiliac,  together  with  some  other 
matters  of  interest." 

Every  one  will  agree  with  the  writer  of  the 
article,  when  he  says :  — 

"  We  see  no  reason  why  these  should  be  shut  up  from 
the  public ;  or  if  the  exhibition  of  them  would  detain  the 
vergers  too  long,  why  not  send  them  to  the  Architectund 
Museum  ?  " 

My  memory  hardly  serves  me  as  to  whether 
the  architectural  models  above  referred  to  are 
amongst  those  by  Wren  now  at  the  Kensington 
Museum  ?  R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Odes  of  Horace  (2"*  S.  vi. 
67.) — I  do  not  know  whether  the  whole  transla- 
tion, to  which  Mb.  Lomax  alludes,  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  verse  quoted  by  him  was  given  to 
the  world  long  ago.  It  will  be  found  engraved  in 
facsimile  in  the  8th  edition  of  Boswell  (4  vols., 
1816),  as  a  specimen  of  Johnson*s  handwriting 
when  at  school  in  his  sixteenth  year-  It  seems  to 
be  part  of  one  of  his  school  exercises  and  other 
occasional  compositions,  of  which  Boswell  says  he 
had  obtained  a  considerable  collection,  and  some 
of  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  book.  Two  of 
these  are  translations  from  Horace,  Book  i.  Ode 
22.,  Book  ii.  Ode  9.  See  Boswell,  vol.  i.  pp.  27 — 
34.,  8th  edit. 

If  the  entire  translation  has  really  never  been 
published,  perhaps  Mb.  Lomax  will  send  you  a 
copy.  David  Gam. 

Lord  Tyrone  and  Lady  Beresfords  Ghost 
Stories :  Ohosfs  mode  of  reckoning  Time  (2°**  S. 
vi.  73.)  — 

"  Said  she  (Lady  Beresford)  *  I  am  forty-eight  to  day.' 
*  No,  my  Lady,'  answered  the  clergyman,  *  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  your  mother  and  myself  had  many  disputes  con- 
cerning your  age,  and  I  have  at  length  discovered  I  am 
right :  happening  to  go  last  week  to  the  parish  yon  were 
bom  in,  1  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  my  doubt  by 
searching  the  register,  and  find  you  are  forty-seven  to- 
day.' " 

Lord  Tyrone's  ghost  (p.  74.)  :  — 

'^  You  will  bring  him  two  daughtecg|nd  afterwards  a 
son,  in  child-bed  of  whom  you  will  ^^in  the  fortt- 
SKVENTH  year  of  your  age." 

If  Lady  Beresford  was  forty- seven  that  day, 
she  was  in  her  forty-eighth  year  according  to 
human  reckoning. 

I  observe,  according  to  J.  Speed  D.,  the  ghost 
prophesies  she  will  die  in  child-bed  of  a  son. 
According  to  the  narrative,  she  had  at  her  death 
Iain  in  a  month  of  a  daughtbb.  J.  H.  L. 

Teresa  and  Martha  Blount  (2'»'>  S.  vi.  49.)  — 
There  is  an  engraving  in  4to.  of  Martha  Blount, 
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taken  from  M.  Blount's  at  Maple-  j 
and  also  one,  the  same  size,  of  Mise 
lant,  byEvana,  taken  from  M.  Blount's 
Maple-Durham.  Bbli.iiba. 

Peer»  (2""  S,  v.  494.)— To  the  list  add  ' 
fe  and  Sele,  treasurer  of  Hereford,  and 
irez ;  and  Fairfax  and  De  Fre;ne. 
shops  occur  the  names  of  Earl  Com- 
^hfield),  and  Lord  Crewe  (Oxford  and 

but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  duke  or 
B  among  either  prelates  or  canons  and 
le  Church  of  England. 

Mackbuzib  WAi.coTr,  M-A.. 
nl  of  a  Prophecy  Ikroagh  Fear  (2"*  S.  T. 
he  account  of  the  death  of  the  Scotch 
lolocus,  taken  ns  Hollinshed  gives  it,  in 
.  example  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  predic- 
^h  a  "  nudden  revulsion  of  feeling  "  that 
<  noting  in  connexion  with  the  commu- 
ven  by  Cothbert  Bkdb  as  above.    Na- 

nan  that  dnelt  in  the  ile  of  Comlekill, 
'erie  skilfull  in  furshewlng  of  things  to 
tarn  of  her  what  fortune  should  hap  of 
in  which  he  was  engaging  against  his  re- 
iople,  — 

:ch,  consDlting  with  bet  spirits,  declared  in 
w  it  ehould  come  ebortlie  to  pass,  that  the 
I  b«  murthered,  not  by  his  open  enemies,  but 
a  of  one  of  his  most  familisr  friends  in  whom 
jsed  an  espsciall  trust.  The  messenger  de- 
'  whose  hands  that  shonld  be?  'Even  by 
be  well  knowea  within  these 


La  Fagtm  de  Bin^i  (2"*  S.  t,  518.)  — Miy  not 
this  refer  to  the  old  French  game  of  "  Biribi," 
which  has  merged  into  "  Roulette"  ?  The  former, 
however,  was  originally  from  Italy,  where  it  is 
called  "Biribisso.  An  account  of  the  game  is 
found  in  L'Enet/c.  Milhod.;  Diet,  de  Malhim.; 
Alberti,  Besoherelle,  and  Londais. 

R.  S.  Ch  A  KNOCK. 

Mri.  Windeumora  (2"  S.  vl.  65.)  —In  a  volume 
of  the  Anaaai  Begutcr,  subseqnent  to  the  one 
quoted  by  Me.  Watlbb,  namely,  the  volume  for 
the  year  1772,  the  termination  of  the  earthly  ca- 
reer of  the  grand- daughter  of  Dr.  Hyds,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Mrs,  Windimore,  is  related  in  the 
following  manner:  — 

"  Jonuarr  6.  In  EmaDuel-hospital,  Dear  Tothill -fields, 
aged  108,  Mrs.  Windeymore ;  she  was  second  tousin  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  had  been  upwards  of  fifty  years  io  that 
hospital." 

BUCHANAK  WaSHBOUBN,  M.D. 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES 


The 


e  bJtterlle,  bidding  her  go  like  an  old 
listed  to  see  her  burnt  before  he  should 
ODS  a  deed.  And  departing  from  her,  he  ' 
to  signifie  what  answer  he  had  received ; 
ne  where  the  king  lay.  his  mind  was  al-  , 


h  first  {  and  for  feaie.  on  the 
lat  if  he  keepe  it  secret,  it  might  happen  to  be 
some  other,  and  then  he  to  mn  in  as  much 
ife  as  before!  he  determined  with  himself  to 
irestwnyi  and  so  commingle  the  king,  ha  was 
■  him  into  bis  privie  chamber,  where  all  other 
landed  to  avoid,  he  declared  how  he  had  sped, 
ling  forthwith  upon  Hatholocus.  with  his  dag- 
fa  im^tarigbt." 

^W  R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Paper  and  Bronze  Rubber  for  Brasses 
.  70.)— The  black  paper  and  metallic 
n  be  obtained  from  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Richardson,  bookseller,  of  Church  Street, 
>.  J.  J.  H. 

fthe  Great  Exhibition  (_2"  S.  vi.  70.)— 
eans  the  malachite  gates,  they  were  pur- 
Sir  Henry  Stracey,  Bart.,  sometime  M.P. 
lorfolk;  and  are  now  at  the  entrance  to 
t  Rackbeatb,  Norfolk.      H.  D'Avbret. 


UiHirrvBuL  WRrruirr  DrKf  en.    7^  datt  and  l^r^Qia  tf 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7. 1868. 


▲MBEB     IN    THB    BIBLE    AND   THE    PHXIiOLOOY    Ol" 
EliECTBUM,   AMBEB,   AMBEBOBI8,  BTC. 

SiE  G.  C.  Lewis  says  (2°^  S.  vi.  3.),  "  there  is 
no  mention  of  amber  in  the  Old  Testament."  *  The 
word  occurs  Ihrice  in  Ezekiel,  i.  4.  and  27.,  and 
viii.  2.  The  phrase  is  similar  in  the  three  in- 
stances—  **  as  the  colour  of  ambbb.**  The  subject 
is  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  I  have  bestowed  some 
little  trouble  in  turning  it  over. 

Consulting  the  Polyglot  we  find  a  variety  of 
renderings.  The  Septuagint  has  &s  Upcurts  fjXcKrpov. 
The  German  is  wie  Licht  heUe.  The  French, 
comme  un  metal  qui  sort  dufeu.  The  Italian,  come 
la  sembiama  di  Jin  rame  (copper  or  brass).  The 
Spanish,  como  apariencia  de  electro.  The  Vulgate, 
species  electri.  The  Catholic  or  Douay  Bible  has 
—  "  the  resemblance  of  amber,"  and,  viii.  2.,  "the 
appearance  of  amber."  Walton's  interlinear  trans- 
lation, flammse  crepitantis  octdus^  —  thus  literally 
rendering  t!J?  octdus,  instead  of  "  colour  "  or  "  ap- 
pearance." Lastly,  the  "Jewish  School  and  Family 
Bible"  renders  the  passage  "  as  the  colour  of  gold 
ore,*^  whilst  the  Arabic  Version  gives  the  Persian 
kah-ruba,  quidam  aspectus  succini,  t.  e,  amber^  — 
vulgo,  "  Carabe." 

Commenting  on  this  passage  in  Ezekiel,  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  observed :  "  The  word  1j\€Krpov  which 
we  translate  amber  was  used  to  signify  a  com- 
pound metal,  very  bright,  made  of  gold  and 
brass :  **  still  it  is  impossible  positively  to  state 
what  the  Prophet  meant  by  the  word  so  variously 
rendered.  It  is  well  known  that  the  first  chapter 
of  Ezekiel  —  as  containing  much  mystery  and 
obscurity — was  withheld  from  the  perusal  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  until  they  attained  their  thir- 
tieth year.     (St.  Jerom.  JEpist,  ad  Patdin,') 

The  original  is  ^DC^n  Chaschmaly  which  is  said 
to  be  the  optlxa^os  and  orichalcum  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  —  a  compound  of  gold  and  silver — 
perhaps  of  any  metal  with  gold,  if  not  simply  our 
brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  but  certainly 
the  eiectrum  of  the  ancients,  whatever  were  the  in- 
gredients of  the  compound  metal :  hence  the  use 
of  the  word  by  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  Vul- 
gate.    (Cf.  Winer,  Lex.  in  h.  v.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Buxtorf  says,  that  Chasch- 
m&l  means  pruna  (a  live  coal),  "  summ^  ignita, 

adeoque  ardentissima,  quasi  /tO  ^n  festinanter 
excidens  et  consumens;"  and  be  translates  the 
passage  "  velut  color  prunae  ignitissimse  : "  and  fur- 
ther to  complicate  the  matter,  the  Talmud  (B. 

(^*  It  is  obvious  from  Sir  G.  Lewis's  Note  Tp.  76.)  re- 
ferring to  the  mention  of  amber  in  Ezekiel,  that  his 
remark  applies,  not  to  the  word,  but  to  the  substance. — 
Ed.«*N.  &Q."] 


Chagiga  13.  b.)  refers  the  word  to  one  of  the  ten 
orders  of  angels  (Chajoth),  deriving  it  from  n^il 

Chaschdh,  "  to  be  silent,"  and  ^7D,  makdy  "  to 
speak  "—  angels,  in  fact,  who  sometimes  are  silent 
(when  Jehovah  speaks),  and  sometimes  shout 
forth  the  praises  of  His  works.  Another  interpre- 
tation is  given  by  Maimonides  (in  More  Nebochim^ 
Pt.  3.  c.  0.)  as  implying  the  sense  of  festinare  et 
excidere.  Fiirst  quotes  the  Talmudic  interpreta- 
tion, and  renders  it  very  finely  by  Glanzwesen,  a 
lustre-being^  —  whilst  he  gives  the  earlier  meanings 
as  OlanzmetaU,  Glanzerzj  Golderz,  which  last  is 
adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Jewish  Family 
Bible. 

Bochart  (Opera^  iii.  lib.  vi.  c.  16.)  has  most  ela- 
borately examined  this  passage  in  Ezekiel.  He  ob- 
serves, very  pertinently,  that  the  preceding  word, 
}^3,  colour,  is  never  applied  but  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, and  quotes  numerous  instances : — he  therefore 
concludes  that  if  Chaschmal  was  the  name  of  an 
angel,  the  Prophet  would  not  have  said  "  of  the 
colour  of  ChaschmS,!,"  but  "  in  the  likeness  —  simi- 
liiudeJ"  He  thinks  that  the  word  does  not  mean 
so  much  electrumf — a  metal  compounded  of  gold  and 
silver,  —  as  one  consisting  of  gold  and  brass  ;  and 
infers  that  Ezekiel  borrowed  the  word  from  the 
Chaldaeans,  amongst  whom  he  was  a  captive  whilst 
writing  his  prophecies.  He  maintains  that  it 
meant  the  compound  metal  orichalcum. 

He  says  that  amongst  the  ancients  iiktKrpov  had 
three  meanings  :  1.  Succinum  (our  amber)  ;  2.  A 
metal  composed  of  gold  and  silver  ;  3.  A  transpa- 
rent stone  called  maha  by  the  Arabians.  He  con- 
cludes that  Chaschmal  could  be  neither  amber  nor 
the  maha,  since  the  latter  does  not  shine  in  the 
fire,  and  the  former  burns  dull,  and  is  converted 
into  pitch  and  rosin.  It  seems  to  follow,  therefore, 
that,  after  all.  Sib  G.  C.  Lewis  is  right  in  saying 
that  "  there  is  no  mention  of  amber  in  the  Old 
Testament" although  it  occurs  in  our  version. 

The  word  eiectrum  occurs  in  several  forms  in 
Greek,  and  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
substance  so  called  received  its  name  from  that  of 
the  Sun,  HKeicrap,  or  the  star  HXcwrpo,  one  of  the  Pleia- 
des, or  that  the  effulgence  of  the  metal  originated 
the  names  of  the  luminaries.  Throughout  all  the 
proper  names,  evidently  involving  the  original  word, 
the  idea  of  brightness,  that  which  is  brilliant  or 
eminently  beautiful,  prevails ;  and  it  should  seem 
that,  whatever  its  origin,  iiXticrcop,  as  applied  to  the 
Sun,  was  borrowed  and  given  as  a  name  to  the 
metal  whose  radiance  seemed  to  vie  with  the  solar 
beam.  The  fanciful  etymology  by  which  Butt- 
mann  derived  lixncrpov  from  tXKw  is  simply  absurd  ; 
since,  by  the  very  proposition,  ^a.k«,  "  to  draw,"  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  electrical  property  of 
amber—  a  property  which  was  only  discovered  in 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  by  Thales — consequently 
long  after  amber,  by  its  golden  or  brass-like 
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colour,  had  obtained  the  name  lixticrpov,  as  applied 
to  the  metal  long  before  called  by  that  name ! 
The  same  writer  maintains  that  amber  was  the 
original  substance  so  called,  but  his  only  reason  is 
easily  disposed  of,  as  I  trust  to  show  in  the  sequel. 
The  passages  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  mentioning 
1i\€Krpov  leave  the  question  undecided  as  to  whe- 
ther they  mean  the  metal  or  the  fossil  resin; 
whilst  the  very  nature  of  the  description  would 
seem  to  enforce  the  belief  that  these  poets  describe 
the  precious  metal  compounded  of  gold  and  silver, 
or,  at  least,  of  gold  and  brass ;  for  never  did  am- 
ber shine  so  gorgeously  as  either  of  those  alloys  in 
their  well-burnished  brightness. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  we  can  trace 
it  with  some  probability  to  the  Sanscrit  raA-te, 
"  redy  coloured  red ;  "  rak-ta  itself  being  derived 
from  r«7,  "  to  shine,"  "  to  be  coloured ; "  raj  being 
kindred  with  rdj\  "  to  shine,"  "  to  be  resplendent," 
and  the  radical  element  of  ii — \fK — t  .  .  .,  that  is, 
the  second  syllable,  may  be  connected  with  rdj\ 
(See  Pott,  Etym.  Forschung.  i.  237.)  Again,  the 
terminations  rwp,  Lat.  tor,  trum^  tru,  are  the  same 
agent- affixes  as  the  Sanscrit  iri  (=  tar  or  tS,r)  ; 
Greek  Tpo{v)^  Lat.  tru{rn)  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  German, 
the  English,  and  other  cognate  idioms ;  for  in- 
stance, Ge — lach — fer,  laugh — ter,  and  innumer- 
able other  words  with  that  termination  or  agent- 
affix.  (See  Bopp,  Vergleich.  Cham,  1147.)  The 
word  may  therefore  mean  that  which  is  "  resplen- 
dent," "shining,"  "bright,"  if  this  be  the  correct 
etymology.  The  change  of  the  Sanscrit  r  to  Z  in 
Greek  and  Latin  is  an  established  fact;  and  a 
few  other  instances  will  suffice.  Sansc.  Qru,  Gr. 
kKv(ju)^  Sansc.  siirya,  Gr.  j/Xto-($),  Sansc.  sr'i,  Lat. 
sal-i(re),  Sansc.  lirn'a,  Lat.  lana.  The  Russian 
for  amber  is  Jantar  {Yantar')^  seeming  to  uphold 
this  derivation  :  for  the  Sclavonic  is  Gantar  (Lith» 
Gintaras)  —  the  root  gan  being  apparently  the 
Sclavonic  ogn,  ogen,  aghni,  "  fire  "  (Latin  ignis), 
and  decidedly  the  Sanscrit  agni,  "  fire  —  the  god 
of  fire  —  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  sacred 
objects  of  Hindu  worship ;" — and  agriij  in  San- 
scrit, also  means  "  gold ! "  I  know  not  whether 
my  conjecture  be  right,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
bear  out  the  argument,  as  an  analogous  formation 
with  HXefCTwp  of  the  Greek— thus  agni-tar, — ogn- 
tar, — gan-tar, — ^jan-tar. 

There  seems  to  be  no  word  in  Sanscrit  which 
can  be  taken  for  a  certainty  to  mean  "  amber  "  or 
"  electrum,"  the  words  so  rendered  by  Mr.  M. 
Williams  being  compound  words,  which  are  ren- 
dered by  Professor  Wilson  as  "  a  gem,  apparently 
amber,"  or  "  a  sort  of  gem  apparently  amber." 

In  the  Allgem.  Encyclopcsdie  of  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber  {in  voce  "Bernstein"),  it  is  suggested  that  the 
word  1j\eKrpov  was  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians 
—  because,  according  to  the  writer,  the  word 
Eleck  means  in  Arabic  resin,  which  the  heat  of 


the  sun  causes  to  exude  from  trees ;  and  we  are 
reminded  of  the  Heliades  who  were  changed  into 
poplars,  and  whose  tears  were  transformed  into 
grains  of  amber.  It  is  to  this  fable — so  "  ancient*' 
— that  Buttmann  appeals  for  his  fancy  that  amber 
was  the  original  IjktKrpov,  In  the  first  place,  who 
can  define  the  adequate  antiquity  of  this  incident 
of  the  fable  ?  And,  secondly,  why  should  not  the 
grains,  or  tear-drops,  have  been  originally  merely 
compared  to  the  brightness  of  the  metal  tjXficrpov^ 
and  only  by  Hyginus  and  Ovid  materialised  into 
the  substance  so  naturally  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  poetic  conception  ?  — 

"  lode  flaunt  lachrymse :  stillataqae  sole  ri^cunt 
De  ramis  electra  novis :  quas  lucidas  amnis 
Excipit  et  nuribus  mittit  gestanda  Latinis.** 

There  are,  however,  serious  objections  to  the 
etymology  suggested  by  Ersch  and  Gruber,  ap- 
parently countenanced  by  this  poetic  conception. 
The  word  eleck  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  any 
Arabic  Lexicon  —  although  I  find  in  Meninski*s 
Lexicon  what  he  articulates  as  (slcek,  with  a  variety 
of  meanings,  as  usual ;  amongst  the  rest,  not  "  re- 
sin "  or  "  gum,"  but  merely  "  quod  adhseret,  uti 
manui  —  sic  tenacius  Ivium^*  which  may  be  trans- 
lated into  London'mud.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a 
fanciful  articulation  of  the  Persian  lac,  lak,  and 
the  Sanscrit  laksha — words  which  have  become 
common  with  us  in  the  name  of  the  well-known 
gum-lac  or  shellac — the  same  being  the  product 
of  the  insect  Coccus  lacca ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
so  named  from  Laksha  (Sanscrit),  the  number 
100,000,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  insects 
in  a  nest.  If  ijXeKrpov  be  Semitic  in  its  root,  per- 
haps we  may  refer  it  to  the  Arabic  elk,  or  aUt,  *^  to 
shine,"  "  to  be  resplendent,"  or  "  shining,"  "  re- 
splendent : "  for  the  meaning  is  thus  variously 
given ;  but  I  may  express  a  doubt  as  to  this  ety- 
mology of  the  Greek  word,  in  spite  of  the  apposite 
signification.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worUiy  of 
notice  that  lak,  laksha,  lakh,  are  Hindustani  words 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  signifying  gum-lac: 
the  gum  formed  by  the  Coccus  lacca  and  sealing- 
wax  ;  whilst  lakha  is  "  lac,  a  red  die."  (Shakesp. 
Diet.}  Of  course  those  who  incline  to  this  ety- 
mology may  refer  to  4\'4<i>as  —  which  is  certainly 
the  Sanscrit  ibha,  "  elephant,"  with  the  Semitic 
article  al,  el.  I  may  observe  that,  all  the  wares 
enumerated  in  1  Kings,  x.  22.,  are  names  of  San- 
scrit origin.  "For  the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy 
of  Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once  in 
three  yeairs  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing 
gold,  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes  and  peacocks,^* 
Thus,  apes,  in  the  Hebrew  koph^  Sansc.  kapi, 
Greek  Kri<pos  and  ktIPos;  —  peacocks,  tukim,  Sansc. 
gikhi,  Greek  touHs  —  but  this  is  denied  by  Gesenius 
—  although  the  Malabar  name  is  togei,  evidently 
derived  like  the  Greek.  The  Hebrew  schenhab- 
him,  **  ivory,"  is  the  Sanscrit  ibha,  meaning  "  ele- 
phant"—the  original  of  the  Latin  ebur.     But 
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schen'habkim  is  "tooth  of  elephants"  —  the  He- 

brew  ji^,  schen,  "tooth,"  being  prefixed  to  the 
Sansc.  ibha  :  —  in  the  Targum  it  is  phU.  The 
same  ibha  became  in  Gaelic  and  "Ersei  boir  —  like 
ebur  of  the  Latins.  It  is  curious  that  the  Latins 
should  have  adopted  the  Greek  formation  for  the 
name  of  the  animal,  and  have  fashioned  the  ori- 
ginal ibJia  into  ebuTj  —  the  whole  for  the  pari :  — 
but  Juvenal  has  reversed  the  figure,  usmg  ebur 
for  elephant  (S.  xiL  1 12.)  The  Celtic  retains  the 
Indo-European  formation,  namely,  olifant  or  ele- 
fant  The  word  Ophir  is  the  IfiVKipa  of  Ptolemy 
—  in  Sanscrit  su-para,  "  beautiful  coast." 

The  name  for  amber  in  Persian,  adopted  by  the 
Arabians,  is  Kah-rribd ;  evidently  so  named  after 
the  discovery  of  its  electric  attraction,  as  developed 
by  friction  :  for  hah  means  "  grass  or  straw,"  that 
18,  any  light  matter ;  and  rubd  means  "  robbing," 
**  carrying  off  by  violence  "  and,  therefore,  "  at- 
tractive." So  that  hah-ruba  means  straw-attract- 
ing ;  just  as  the  Persian  for  magnet,  dhan-rvbd^ 
means  iron- attracting. 

The  word  amber  is  the  Arabic  dmbar^  meaning 
ambergris — a  different  substance.  The  two  sub- 
stances seem  to  have  been  confounded  by  the 
early  travellers  and  writers,  although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  error.  When  Purchas 
speaks  of  amber  he  evidently  means  ambergrisj 
which  the  Persians  supposed  to  be  the  intestinal 
product  of  the  Sea  Cow  {Oau  anberi  or  amberi). 
We  now  know  that  ambergris  is  discharged  by 
the  spermaceti-whale  when  wounded,  or  is  found 
in  its  intestines  when  the  whale  is  found  dead  in 
the  ocean,  or  is  captured  in  a  sickly  condition. 
Now  the  word  dmbar  means  "  a  fish,"  "  crocus," 
and  ^^JimuSf^* — which  last  word  accurately  desig- 
nates the  substance  which  we  enjoy  as  a  perfume; 
and  the  three  meanings, — fish,  crocus  (yellow),  and 
fimus^  most  curiously  and  exactly  designate  the 
source,  the  colour,  and  the  nature  of  ambergris. 
In  like  manner,  Du  Cange  defines  ambar,  K^pos 
ixB{}Oi^  stercus  piscis ;  but  he  quotes  an  authority 
as  follows,  *^  didtur  ab  ambrosidj* — the  absurdest 
of  derivations.  The  whale  of  Jonah  is,  in  Ethio- 
pian, avbara. 

Amber  was  called  electrum  from  its  colour  and 
brilliancy ;  Succinum  from  succus^  as  it  were  a 
juice  of  the  earth.  It  was  called  Sacal  by  the 
Egyptians ;  Olesmm  by  the  Latins  from  glades ; 
and  Leucelectrum  from  kcvkov^  "  white,"  and  ^ack- 
rpov ;  also  by  the  Greeks,  m-cpt^to^pov,  "  wing- 
bearing,"  from  its  attractive  property.  (Grolius, 
Lex,  Arab.,  in  voce.) 

The  Germans  have  preserved  the  original  mean- 
ing of  dmbar;  their  word  for  ambergris  being 
ambraj  whilst  their  word  for  "amber"  is  Bern' 
stein,  evidently  the  Bengalee  barna^  meaning 
"  amber."  Amongst  other  Bengalee  names  of 
amber  is  haridra,  which  is  very  close  to  the  Celtic 


JElydr,  decidedly  meaning  the  mixed  metal  ii\€ic^ 
rpov. 

Ambergris  is,  etymologically,  merely  Ambra 
chrysecL,  that  is,  golden  ;  corrupted  by  the  French 
into  ambre  griSy  hence  our  ambergris ;  the  word 
having  been  early  corrupted  into  the  Low  Latin 
ambar  grisevm  (Zedler,  Univers.  Lex.,  in  voce 
AnibrcL).  I  may  mention  that  "  amber"  has  ac- 
tually been  derived  from  the  German  anbrennen, 
"  to  bum,"  by  an  etymologist  who  forgot  to  won- 
der why,  in  that  case,  the  Germans  themselves 
should  call  the  substance  "Bernstein,"  and  not 
"  amber" !  ^ 

The  notion  that  amber  is  a  gam  is  now  ex- 
ploded. No  number  of  trees  could  by  mere  exu- 
dation have  produced  the  immense  quantity  of 
the  substance  found  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
globe.  It  is,  in  its  formation,  analogous  to  pitch — 
the  result  of  a  high  subterraneous  temperature 
acting  on  the  destroyed  forest-conifers  of  some  an- 
terior world-epoch.  That  it  has  been  in  a  fluid  8tat« 
—  like  tar  before  it  becomes  pitch — is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  insects  have  been  found  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation  within  it,  evidently  entrap- 
ped in  it  whilst  in  the  state  of  fluidity  ;  and  tne 
species  of  insects  (amongst  others,  the  scorpion,) 
so  found,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  product  of  a 
hot  climat-e.  It  may  be  called  a  bitumen  of  the 
naphtha  or  petroleum  kind,  hardened  into  its  pre- 
sent state  by  coming  in  contact  with  vitriolic  salts 
or  sulphuric  acid.  (Cf.  Berzelius,  Chim.  vi.  589. 
and  Brewster,  Edin.  Phil.  Joum,  iv.  332.)  Enor- 
mous pieces  have  been  found ;  but  the  largest  was, 
I  suppose,  that  so  quaintly  described  in  Bellen- 
den*8  Translation  of  Hector  Boethius^  vol.  ii. :  — 

^  Twa  year  afore  arrivit  ane  gret  lamp  of  this  goum  in 
Buchqahane,  als  meikle  as  ane  hors;  and  was  brocht 
hame  be  the  herdis  (quhilhis  were  kepend  thair  t)eistis) 
to  thair  honsis,  and  cassen  in  the  fyre ;  and  becaus  they 
faad  ane  smell  and  odonr  thairwith,  thay  schew  to  thayr 
maister  that  it  was  ganane  Cgo<xl]  for  the  sens  [scent] 
that  is  made  in  the  kirkis.  Thar  maister  was  ane  rude 
man,  and  tak  hot  ane  litill  part  thairof.  The  maist  part 
was  destroyit  afore  it  come  to  ony  wyse  mannis  eris,  and 
sa  the  proverb  was  verifyit  —  •  The  sow  curls  no  balme,* 
[  =  *  throwing  pearls  to  8wine.*3  " 

Andrew  Steinmetz. 


INSCBIPTIONS   ON   MEMORIAL   STONES   OF   THE 
SCOTTISH   COVENANTERS. 

What  are  usually  called  among  the  people  the 
gravestones  or  tombstones  of  a  number  of  the  mar- 
tyred Scottish  Covenanters,  are  to  be  found  in 
various  places  of  the  country,  and  are  most  inter- 
esting historical  memorials  of  that  barbarous 
period.  The  inscriptions  on  a  few  of  these  stones 
within  reach  I  Lave  copied  from  them  for  "  N.  &  Q  " 
and  if  other  Scotch  correspondents  would  do  the 
same  where  they  exisf,  a  series  might  be  obtained 
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well  worthy  of  preservation ;  as  time,  in  the  shape 
of  decay,  is  fast  telling  upon  the  lettering  of  some 
of  them. 

These  inscriptions,  rough  and  homespun  as 
they  generally  are,  are  not  to  be  measured  out 
and  criticised  as  literary  production^,  Most  of 
them,  in  all  probability,  were  composed  shortly 
afler  the  Revolution  of  1688  by  brave  men  in  the 
Qiiddle  ranks  of  life,  who  had  themselves  endured 
many  hardships  for  the  cause,  who  were  more 
anxious  about  truth  than  ornament,  and  who 
with  heartfelt  sorrow  deplored  the  serious  disasters 
which  had  befallen  their  deceased  friends. 

It  is  sometimes  fashionable  in  high  quarters  to 
deride  the  Covenanters,  but  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  there  is  no  really  true-hearted,  indepen- 
dent Scotchman,  however  much  he  may  be  amused 
with  certain  caricatures  from  able  pens,  that  will 
not  inwardly  give  to  these  writers  for  this  depart- 
ment of  their  labours  the  cold  shoulder.  Unques- 
tionably the  Covenanters  had  their  faults,  but 
which  were  counterbalanced  by  many  sterling, 
patriotic,  and  religious  virtues. 

In  the  High' Church  Yard  of  GUugom, 

**  Here  lies  the  Corps  of 

Robert  Baaton,  John  Hart,  Robert  Scott, 

Matthew  Patoan,  John  Richmond,  James  Johnston, 

Archibald  Stewart,  James  Winning,  John  Main 

who  suffered  at  the  Cross  of  Glasgow  for  th^r  Testimony 

to  the  Covenants  and 

Work  of  Reformation,  because  they  durst  not  own  the 

authority  of  the  then  Tyrants 

de8tro3dng  the  same  betwixt  1666  and  1688. 

**  Tears  sixty-six  and  eighty-four 
Did  send  their  souls  home  into  glore 
Whose  bodies  here  interred  ly 
Tlien  sacrificed  to  tyranny 
To  Covenants  and  Reformation 
Cause  they  adhered  in  their  station 
These  nine  with  others  in  this  yard 
Whose  heads  and  bodies  were  not  spar'd 
Their  testimonies  foes  to  bury 
Caus'd  beat  the  drums  then  in  great  fury 
They'll  know  at  resurrection  day 
To  murder  saints  was  no  sweet  play." 

This  stone,  which  I  think  has  been  renewed  in 
the  lettering,  formerly  covered  the  grave  of  the 
sufferers  ;  but  many  years  since  was  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral,  where 
it  now  appears,  and  is  quite  adjacent  to  the  spot 
of  interment.  The  latter  is  what  was  called  in 
old  times  the  "common  ground"  of  the  church- 
yard, in  which  were  buried  the  city  hangmen, 
executed  malefactors,  and  those  so  poor  for  whom 
no  resting-place  could  elsewhere  be  provided* 
The  heads  of  the  martyrs  were  placed  upon  iron 
spikes  on  the  Old  Tolbooth  at  the  Crqss,  to  which 
allusion  is  mj^de  in  the  epitaph;  and  the  other 
parts  only  of  their  mangled  remains,  under  the 
denomination  "corps,"  found  a  grave.  These 
spikes  were  to  be  seen  nearly  up  to  the  time  of 
the  demolition  of  the  Tolbooth  in  1814. 


It  is  likely  that  the  martyrs  had,  through  some 
special  doom,  been  appointed  to  "suffer  at  the 
Cross  of  Glasgow"  (at  that  time  not  the  usual 
place  of  execution),  perhaps  to  stamp  the  pro- 
ceedings with  greater  eclat  in  vindication  of  tl^e 
high  authority  of  law  and  government. 

A  curious  incident  may  be  noticed  in  one  re- 
spect additionallv  hallowing  the  grave  of  the  mar- 
tjrrs  named.  Aur.  John  Reekie  (see  "  N.  &  Q.," 
2°^  S.  iii.  183.),  the  famous  Greek  scholar,  who 
professed  the  religious  principles  of  the  Covenant 
ters,  on  his  death-bed  gave  special  commandment 
concerning  his  bones,  that  he  should  be  laid 
among  them  in  the  same  grave,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done;  and  I  find  the  record  of  it  in  the 
Regist^s  of  the  High  Churcliyard :  "  9th  Janu- 
ary, 1811,  John  Reekie,  Teacher,  aged  64."* 

Tablet  frontipfi  Castle  Street,  Glasgow. 

^  Behind  this  Stone  Lyes 

James  Nisbet 

Who  suffered  Martyrdom  at  this  Place 

June  3«i  1684 

Also  James  Dawson 

And  Alexander  Wood 

Who  suffered  Martyrdom  Octr.  ;t4<i*.  1684 

For  their  adherence  to  the  Word  of  Crod  and 

Scotlands  covenanted  work  of  reformation 

Here  lye  Martyrs  three 

of  memory 

Who  for  the  Covenants  did  die 

And  witness  is 

'Grainst  all  these  Nations  perjury 

Against  the  Covenanted  Cause 

Of  Christ  their  living  ^ng 

The  BRITISH  rulers  made  such  laws 

Declared  'twas  Satans  reign 

As  BRITAIN  lyes  hi  gujlt  you  see 
'Tis  aak'd  0  reader  art  thou  free 

This  Stone  was  Renewed  by 

The  Proprietors  of 
The  Monkland  Navigation 
April  1818." 

These  mart3rr8  suffered  at  an  old  place  of  exe- 
cution in  Glasgow,  named  the  Howgate  head  (now 
Castle  Street),  a  short  distance  north  from  the 
cathedral.  They  were  probably  buried  ia  the 
precincts  of,  or  perhaps  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows 
or  gibbet,  and  the  old  stone  laid  over  their  re- 
mains. The  ground  having  been  appropriated  by 
the  Monkland  Canal  Company  as  a  depot  for  eoals, 
had  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  stone,  and  the 
setting  of  it  up  in  its  present  position. 

A  few  remarks  from  a  paper  read  by  me  at  a 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  for  the  information  of  corre- 
spondents interesting  themselves  in  genealogical  re- 
searches and  monumental  inscriptions,  that  the  earliest 
Register  of  Deaths  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  a  complete 
form,  is  contained  in  a  volume  from  Ist  January  1699  to 
1st  June  1723.  At  the  commencement  of  this  volume, 
abstracts  of  deaths  are  given  for  some  years  previous  to 
1699,  but  no  names  or  details.  The  Records  of  the  barony 
parish  of  Glasgow  for  the  registration  of  births  and  mar- 
riages do  not  extend  farther  back  than  the  year  1669.  — 
(^Infommtum  from  the  Keqpers  ofboih  Registers.) 
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meeting  of  the  Glwow  Archmdogical  Sodety, 
"  On  tbe  old  TotbooA  at  the  Crota  of  Giujtow," 
taken  down  in  1814,  maj  convej  to  distant 
readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  some  idea  both  of  the  place 
(tbe  Howgate  head)  where  the  martjTB  Bufiered, 
and  the  circumstasceB  then  attending  a  penal 


To   consult  with   Teir  remote   sntiquitj,  the 

public  place  of  execution  is  noticed  as  being  on  the 
Gallowmnir,  at  the  east  end  of  the  citj,  irom 
whence  we  have  drawn  the  title  of  one  of  oar 
streets  leading  to  the  Cross,  viz.  the  Gallowgateor 
GaUawt-gaU,  or  road  fo  the  gallowa.  Hub  place 
waa  afterwards  changed  to  the  Howgate  (or 
BoUoie-gate,  from  a  deep  recess  in  the  highwar 
filled  up  about  thirty-five  jeara  ago)  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city  bejond  the  Cathedral,  and  it  wa« 
again  removed  to  the  castle  yard  (the  ground  i^ 
the  Archbishop's  Castle),  near  fhe  present  in- 
firmary. At  what  period  tbe  gallows  iras  first 
erected  on  those  two  last  sites  is  not  ascertained, 
but  executions  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  Howgate  head  as  far  back  as  173  years  or 
thereby.  This  frightful  engine,  as  I  have  under- 
stood (from  old  inhabitants)  was  a  permanent 
fixture.  A  coarse  lepresentatjon  of  it  may  still 
be  seen  cut  on  a  stone  of  tbe  wall  of  the  cathedral,  j 
on  tbe  north  side,  a  few  feet  up,  to  commemorate  i 
a  hangman's  grave,  dated  1769,— a  high  post  with  ' 
transverse  beam  for  suspension,  and  the  ladder  on  ' 
irhich  the  criminal  ascended,  who  was  pushed  off  ' 
by  tbe  executioner.  It  is  thus  taitih^malically 
described  and  immortalised  by  Professor  Moor  of  I 
Glasgow  in  a  MS.  piece  of  invective  against  some 
one  of  his  friendt :  — 

"  And  whan  in  aity  dance  he  dangles 

Dpon  two  sticks  set  at  right  — '" 

When  on  his  throat  the  n 

His  neck  will  then  be  off  i 


tha  tramalaai  nates  of  the  criminal  were  intenain^^ 
with  the  plaintive  intonatisiu  of  the  passing  bdl,  and 
tbe  whole  caUstraphe  was  BDmaied  ap  by  a  pulm  and  a 
prayar,  and  fVeqneotly  a  last  speech  et  the  execotian." 

About  1 784  the  pubUc  place  of  ezecntion  was 

tranaierTed  to  the  outside  of  the  Tolbooth  at  the 

Cross.  G.  N. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  wri.) 


impmgas, 


The  world  and  ha  will  then  part  fait." 
On  these  mournful  occaaions  we  are  also  ii 


formed  that 

"  The  criminal 
Cross,  arrayed  in 


a  ontfroni  the  Tolbooth  at  the 
dresa  of  white  linen  with  trim- 
□a  Iwing  pinioned,  be  had  bis 
n%-uuj.  a-  iiin  cuu  u.  •  uut,  OH  whicb  lay  extended  be- 
fore his  eyes  the  coffin  or  shell  in  vhich  his  body  was 
aboat  to  be  deposited.  He  bad  an  open  Bible  in  his  hand, 
and  was  nsnalfy  attended  by  one  or  two  clergymen,  who 
encouraged  him.  in  his  devotions  by  the  way,  and  aided 
him  in  bis  preparations  for  eternity.  The  miKistrates  of 
the  dty,  preceded  by  tbe  town-officars  with  their  hslbcrti, 
and  accompanied  hy  a  strong  military  gnard,  formed  the 

Sroceasion.  On  its  arrival  at  tbe  BeU  o'  the  btat  (in 
inner  times  a  very  steep  part  of  the  High  Street)  it 
stood  still,  when  occaeionaJly  a  verse  or  two  of  a  Fsalm  ' 
were  song,  the  malefactor  himself  giving  ont  the  line,  I 
and  the  mnltitade  raisiae  their  hats  in  token  of  sym-  ' 
pathy,  whilst  every  nin£)w  adjacent  was  crowded  with 
spectators.    Tbe  affbcting  ceremony 


llie  following  notices  of  unusnal  fbnns  are 
mostly  taken  from  Sale  Catalogues  :  — 

1.  An  earlier  form  than  any  pnblished  by  the  Paitw 
Society,  in  tbdr  velome  of  Q.  Eliz.  Services,  occora  ia  a 
Catalogne  of  Books  told  by  Messrs.  Fattick  &  Slmpaon 
■ome  time  back  [July  3*-6, 18-.] 

"  433.  A  cbriatian  meditaaon  or  praier  to  he  sayed  at 
all  lymes  whensoever  God  shall  upset  vs  wyth  anye  mor- 
tall  plsgoe  or  sicnease.  B.  L.  vellnm,  S".  Imprynted  at 
London  by  W.  Alben,  1551."  (Baa  this  any  pretennoa 
to  anthoritatiTe  nae?) 

3.  "  Forme  of  ft-ayer  used  at  Newport,  in  the  Irie  of 
Wight,  Sept.  16, 1648,  for  a  Bleasing  opon  the  Personall 
TreaCie  betweene  the  King  and  Parliament,"  (This  con- 
sists of  one  sheet  Svo.,  and  a  copy  was  sold  at  Sotheby's 
on  the  11th  Jnne  last.) 

8.  "  Tbe  Forme  and  Order  of  the  Coronation  of  Charles 
II.  .  .  .  at  Scoone,  Jan.  1.  16S1.  A  deacriptjoa  of  tha 
Oerem<Hiial  is  on  the  back  of  the  title ;  the  rest  of  the 
book  (pp.  24,  i")  is  taken  np  with  a  Sermon  dellvared 
OD  the  occasion  by  Master  Robert  Dowglas,  Minister  at 
Bdinhnrgh,  and  Moderator  of  the  Commiaaion  Ol  tAe 
Generall  Asgemhly.  Aberdene;  Imprinted  by  James 
Brown,  16B1." 

t  "A  Form  of  Prayer,  with  Thanksgiving,  t^i  boosed 
the  28  of  Jane,  1S60,  for  His  Maieaties  happy  retom  to 
his  kingdoms    4^.   B.  L,  pp.  42.  Bill  and  Barker,  1660." 

This  form  is  said  on  the  title  to  be  "  Set  forth  by  Au- 
thority;" bat  an  apparently  contemporary  MS.  note  in 
my  copy  states,  "  This  booke  was  set  forth  by  some  prinat 
man  without  lycence  or  authority,  tor  which  the  printesa 
were  qnestion^  hy  the  Failiamant.''  Can  this  statement 
bo  verified? 

6.  "ServicefortbaHealing.iese.  Form  for  the  Healing 
and  Blessing  of  Cramp  Ringa,  8",  1789.  Convocatioa 
Service  (Latin),  1689,  1700,  1701,  1708,  1747,  1807. 
Form  of  Dedication  and  Consecration  of  a  Cbarch  or 
Chapel,  170S.     Consecration  Service  of  Churches  (Conv 


e  of 

oii^ 


Formed  in  front 

*  This  ii 


Alms  House  '  in  Kirk  Street,  whe: 


ft  small  building  si 


;,  whidi  b«- 


tished  separately  ?' 

6.  "  A  Form  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  to  Ali 
God  for  having  made  his  Highness  tbe  Prince 
the  Glorious  Instrument  of  the  Great  Deliverac 


longed  to  tbe  fottrlan  incorporated  Trades  of  Glasgow, 
and  was  ancteatly  used  as  an  hospital  for  decayed  mem* 
bera.  It  is  situated  near  the  cathedral  in  front  of  tha 
streelv  and  had  a  small  steeple  or  Iwlfry  contaioing  a  bell, 
rung  or  tolled  at  Uie  passing  of  a  fimeral  to  the  church- 
yard. A  stone  tablet  below  bora  the  inacription  "  Gif  to 
tbe  pair,  and  thou  shall  have  treasure  in  beauen."  Tliit 
belfry  (a  most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity)  w*8^  bj  * 
ff  hose  orders  I  know  not,  mthleai^  pulled  down.  I  thlok, 
itwat  thirty  years  ago,  probably  from  tbe  idea  that,  at  it 
projected  a  little  on  liie  public  pavement,  it  Interrnptod  . 
the  pasaafe  along. 
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Kingdom  from  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Power,  3L  Jan., 
Feb.  14.  In  the  &voy:  printed  by'Edw.  Jones,  1688. 
Issued  by  Authority  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal." 

7.  **  Prayers,  &c.,  during  this  time  of  Publick  Appre- 
hension from  the  danger  of  Invasion,  &c.  No  title-pa^e. 
Colophon:  Holy  Rood  House  Printer,  by  M'  P.  B.,  Prin- 
ter to  His  most  Sacred  Majesty  for  His  Royal  Houshold, 
Chapel  and  Colledge,  1688."  (This  is  the  only  Scotch 
edition  of  a  form  I  have  seen  noticed.  Are  there  others?) 

8.  **  Fast,  &c.,  Nov.  13,  for  the  Protection  of  the  King, 
and  bringing  to  light  more  Machinations  against  him, 
Dublin,  1678.  Form,  &c..  Daring  H.  M.  expedition  in 
Ireland,  Dublin,  1690.  Fast,  &c.,  Feb.  17,  For  a  Blessing 
on  Arms,  Dublin,  1747.*'  Another  remarkable  Dublin 
form  is  the  following,  lately  in  Mr.  Hotten*s  Catalogue : 
**  A  Prayer  to  be  used  on  occasion  of  the  late  Earthquakes 
in  all  Churches  and  Chapels  within  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  the  Bills  of  Mortality  during  the 
Time  of  Lent,  after  the  Prayer  against  the  Mortality  of  the 
Cattle.  By  His  Majesty's  Special  Command.  jDubKn : 
Prmted  in  the  year  mdccl."  (Of  this  I  have  seen  no 
London  edition,  or  notice  of  one.) 

Of  the  above  I  only  possess  Nos.  3,  4.  6,  7., 
and  the  Convocation  form  of  1747  [4to.,  Basket t, 
pp.  16.]  Of  the  others  I  have  been  only  able  to 
gain  the  information  I  have  given.  Anything 
additional  as  to  their  authority,  full  titles,  history, 
&C.,  would  be  valuable  either  communicated  to 
me  personally,  or  through  " N.  &  Q,"  by  posses- 
sors of  copies  of  them.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten,  book- 
seller, 15  1b.  Piccadilly,  is  about  to  publish  in  the 
Adversaria^  attached  to  his  Catalogue,  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  these  Liturgical  remains,  and  desires 
communications  on  the  subject.  The  first  portion 
containing  those  of  James  I.  will  appear  in  his 
next  number.  Latin  editions  of  the  "Healing- 
Convocation  Service  and  Fire  of  London,"  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Latin  Prayer  Books.  I  have 
modern  copies  of  some  of  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and 
Channel  Islands  (French)  forms.  When  were 
these  first  issued  ?  I  must  answer  a  Query  of  my 
own  as  to  the  existence  of  any  forms  of  Geo.  IV.  s 
reign  in  the  n6Srmative,  as  Dublin  and  Welsh 
copies  of  the  King's  Recovery  form  of  1830  have 
been  kindly  sent  me.  E.  S.  Tatlob. 

Ormesby  St.  Margaret,  Norfolk. 


DISPUTE   BETWEEN   THE    ABBOT    OF    GLASTONBUST 
AND    THE    DEAN    OF   WELLS. 

The  following  curious  document,  which  I  have 
reason  to  think  has  never  been  published,  gives 
the  particulars  of  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween Adam  de  Sodbury,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
and  John  of  Godle  (or  de  Godlegh),  Dean  of 
Wells,  which  afiected  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbot  and  the  Dean. 
Moddesley  (or  Mudgeley,  as  it  is  now  called)  is 
an  ancient  manor  which  appertained  to  the  church 
*of  Wells  from  a  very  early  date.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration,  Dr.  Creyghton,  who  was  in  exile 
with  Charles  II.  (by  whom  he  was  made  Dean  of 
Wells),  set  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  restitution 


of  portions  o&  the  possessions  of  the  deanery 
which  had  been' illegally  alienated  from  it;  and, 
among  others,  the  manor  of  Churchland  in  Wed- 
more  (adjoining  Mudgeley)  was  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  harassing  lawsuit.  The  matter  was  at 
length  tried  and  decided  in  the  Dean^s  favour. 
The  papers  connected  with  these  proceedings 
have  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  many  of  them,  as 
connected  with  our  local  history,  are  most  valu- 
able. From  these  documents  I  have  selected  the 
following  for  publication  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  which  I 
consider  as  a  most  valuable  mine  from  which 
future  historians,  topographers,  and  antiquaries 
will  be  enabled  to  extract  almost  inexhaustible 
treasures.  The  document  is  evidently  translated 
from  the  original  record,  and  bears  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  frequently  handled  in  the  course  of  the 
law-proceedings  referred  to. 


(( ' 


28  May,  A^  1  Edw.  3.  [a.d.  1327.] 

•*  An  AccordI  of  differences  betwene  Adam,  Abbott  of 
Glaston,  and  John  of  Godle,  Deane  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrewe  of  Wells. 

"  For  div*8  trespasses  done  by  the  Abbot  in  the  Dean's 
Mannor  of  Modesley ;  and  the  like  trespasses  done  by  the 
Deane  in  the  Abbott's  Mannor  of  Mere. 

« 1.  The  Deane  did  Challenge  ye w*th  th*ap- 

p'tences  w*ch  doth  extend  it  s^fefrom  the  diche  w'ch  is 
called  Patchneberghelake  of  the  east  p*t,  and  from  thence 
extends  itselfe  to  the  water  of  the  Poole  of  Ferlingmere, 
and  so  by  the  said  Poole  and  streame  raninge  from  the 
Poole  to  the  diche  w'ch  is  called  Licbelake,  of  the  west 
p'te,  to  be  his  soyle  app'te^niing  to  his  Mannor  of  Modes- 
ley,  as  in  right  of  his  Chnrch  of  St.  Andrewe  of  Wells. 

*'2.  And  the  Abbot  doth  clayme  the  s'd  Moore  to  be  his 
soyle  p'teyning  to  his  Mannor  of  Meere. 

*'  And  the  Deane  did  Challenge  for  him  and  his  Villeins 
in  the  Mannors  of  the  8*d  Deane,  of  Modesley,  Wedmore, 
and  Marke  Com'on  of  pasture  at  all  tymes  of  the  yeare 
for  all  manner  of  Cattle  in  Godnemoore. 

**  And  the  Deane  did  Challenge  for  him  and  his  Villeins 
of  the  said  Mannors  of  Modesley,  Wedmore,  and  Marke, 
and  also  for  his  Villeins  of  the  P'bend  of  Wedmore  and  of 
the  Mannors  of  the  said  Deane  of  Moore  and  Bids*h*m, 
Common  of  pasture  at  all  tymes  of  the  yeare  ev*ry  yeare  for 
all  man'er  of  Cattle  in  Oxemoore. 

**  The  Agreemente  by  these  bound,  viz*,  beginning  of 
the  north  p*te  from  Councell's  Wall  vnder  the  Close  of 
W™  Counsell  of  Modesley,  and  so  from  thence  lynelly  and 
directly  and  so  forth  vnto  a  certaine  Streame  runninge 
vnder  Cowebridge,  directly  oppisite  to  the  east  comer  of 
a  certaine  close  called  Parish  mead,  nere  to  the  hamlett  of 
Westy. 

"And  vpon  the  same  bounds  shalbe  made  and  sus- 
tayned  fower  Stone  Crosses. — Whereof  2  Crosses  slialbe 
made  and  sustayned  at  the  chardges  of  the  Dean  for  the 
tyme  being  on  the  northside. 

"  And  the  2  Crosses  at  the  chardge  of  the  Abbott  of 
Glassonbury  at  the  tyme  being  of  the  sowth  p*te  forever. 

"  All  w'ch  moyty  of  the  said  Moore  not  inclosed  w'ch 
lyeth  next  the  Ditch  called  Lichlake,  doth  remayiie  to 
the  Deane,  to  remaine  to  him  and  his  Snccessours  in  de- 
meane  services  and  liberty  w'th't  impediment  of  the  Ab- 
bott and  his  snccessours  or  Bailiff  whatsoev'r  forever. 

**  And  therevpon  it  is  agreed  and  granted  from  hence- 
forth that  the  Dean  and  his  Successo's  may  have  an<l 
peacebly  and  quietly  hold  all  those  p'cells  of  the  aforesM 
Moore  w'ch  before  that  agreem'  in  former  tyme  was  in- 
closed w***  all  the  Manor  of  Moddesley  w*^  th'app'tenc's, 
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so  that  neither  the  Abbott  or  his  successors  any  right  or 
claime  in  the  Mannor  of  Moddesley  and  p'celis  inclosed 
may  require  or  challendge  for  ever. 

**  And  moreover  that  the  Deane  and  his  successors  and 
all  their  men  as  well  Free  as  bond  of  the  Man's  of  the 
Deane,  of  Modeslee,  Wedmore,  and  Marke  may  peacebly 
and  quietly  have  com'on  of  pasture  in  the  Moore  of  the 
s'd  Abbott  called  Grodney  Moore,  every  yeare  for  all 
manner  of  Cattle.  And  that  the  Deane  and  his  succes- 
sors and  theire  Tennants,  Free  and  bond,  of  their  mannor 
of  Wedmore.  Modeslee  and  Marke,  and  the  ten^  of  the 
Prebend  of  Wedmore,  and  of  Moore  and  Bidesham,  Com'on 
of  pasture  for  all  manner  of  Cattle  in  the  More  called  Oxn- 
moore,  w*^owt  impediment  of  the  Abbott  and  his  succes- 
sors forever. 

**  And  that  the  Deane  and  his  successors  and  their  ten- 
nants. Free  and  bond,  may  have  passage  by  boat  evry 
[day]  from  Sun  rising  to  Sun  settinge  in  the  waters  of 
the  roole  called  Ferling  Mere,  and  in  all  the  Streame 
Course  running  from  the  s'd  Poole  vnto  Lichlake,  going 
and  retorning  as  often  as  they  pleas,  wH)wt  the  impedim* 
and  contradict^  of  the- Abbott  and  his  succ's  and  bailiffs 
forever. 

**  And  it  is  graunted  by  the  Deane  that  the  Abbott  and 
his  successors  may  have  and  enjoy  the  Mannor  of  Meer 
w^i*  th'app'tenc's,  and  the  s'd  Poole  called  Ferlingmere, 
together  w*^  the  Streame  and  Course  of  Water  running 
from  the  Poole  vnto  Lichlake. 

*'  And  all  the  Fishing  of  the  Poole  and  Streame,  w*** 
the  soyie  of  the  Poole,  Streame,  and  Course  from  all 
Claime  of  the  Deane  and  his  Successors  for  ev'r. — Saving 
the  Freepassage.  And  that  the  Abbott  and  his  succesors 
w<>*  the  soyle  of  the  Deane  may  sustaine  and  repaire 
Hatch  Were  and  Bordine  Were  and  Parish  Were  by  the 
View  of  the  Bailiffe  of  Modesley  ypon  warning  given. 

**  Furthermore  that  the  Dean  and  his  succ*s  may  have 
com'on  of  pasture  for  all  manner  of  Cattle,  and  also  Tur- 
bary in  the  moyty  w'ch  remayneth  to  the  Abbott,  and 
have  Hogsties  *  in  the  same  moyty,  and  take  Oilers  f  and 
soyle  to  repaire  them. 

"  And  the  Abbott  to  have  the  like  com*on  of  Hogsties  * 
in  the  Dean's  Moyty. 

**  And  that  all  the  Tennants  of  the  Deane  and  Abbott, 
free  and  Villaines,  and  other  their  nearest  neighbours* 
tennants  may  have  com'on  of  pasture  and  Turbary  in  both 
the  moyties  of  the  Moore  called  Tealmore,  at  this  p'sent 
not  inclosed,  as  they  wont  to  have. 

"And  to  build  and  repaire  Hogsties*,  and  all  their 
Cattle  to  chace  and  rechase  to  the  water  for  ev'r." 

Ina. 

Wells,  Somerset. 


AHDEBSON   PAPERS.  —  VO.  IH. 

(1.)  Mr.  Thomtu  Paterson  to  James  Anderson,  Esq. 

London,  8ber  30*^  1710. 
♦*  Sir, 
*'  I  wrote  you  the  last  post  your  daughter  is  now  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane  in  one  Mrs.  Johnston's  (there  Janet  is  with 
her).  She  continues  much  about  the  same.  Since  the 
last,  I  have  gott  further  insight  into  the  original  of  her 
distemper,  which  is  chiefly  thus:  —  It  seems  its  gone 
against  her  inclination  to  live  with  the  old  gentleman, 
and  they  knowing  her  indifferency  of  their  complaints, 

*  The  word  is  translated  as  I  have  written  it  Does  it 
mean  common  for  Hoggacins  or  Hoggaster,  t>.  Sheep  of 
the  second  year,  or  Hoggus,  Hogietus,  a  Ho^  or  Swine 
beyond  the  growth  of  a  pig  ? 

t  Qucrv,Fuel? 


made  them  glade  to  part  with  her  at  any  rate ;  and  on 
this  account,  she  has  starved  and  mismanaged  herself  on 
purpose,  as  I  am  informed,  to  get  free  of  thenu  However, 
she  has  promised,  so  soon  as  her  former  strength  is  re- 
stored, to  returne  home  to  them ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
take  a  long  time,  pretending  that  as  an  excuse ;  but  had 
she  8ta3r'd  there,  she  would  have  been  entirely  lost,  for 
she  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  only  out  of  discon- 
tent ;  her  aunt  *  would  not  take  her  home  to  her  house, 
nor  advise  her  to  any  thing,  seeing  you  left  no  charge 
with  her.  I  was  mighty  uneasy  about  it,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  her ;  and  she  having  no  one  else  here 
that  would  condescend,  or  so  much  as  advise  me  what  to 
do,  so  I  begg  you'll  write  her  a  strict  charge  to  return  to 
the  old  genUeman  so  soon  as  she  is  well.  Janet  is  very 
careful  about  her.  I  advised  you  formerly  that  I  had 
given  her  two  guineas,  and  since  have  not  thought  fitt  to 
trust  her  with  any  more ;  but  have  given  Janet  twenty 
shillings  to  lay  out  for  her,  and  (shej  is  to  account  with 
me  for  it  when  spent  If  I  don't  wnte  you  in  a  post  or 
two,  you  may  conclude  she  is  recovering." 

(2.)  James  Anderson,  Esq.,  to  Mr,  Thos,  Paterson, 

**  Dec.  12, 1710. 
**  [Ton  did]  well  in  letting  Janet  have  any  money  ne- 
cessary for  Mary,  to  manage,  and  continue  so  with  as 
sparing  a  hand  as  is  possible;  and  bid  her  stay  with 
Janet  till  I  give  further  directions,  and  that  she  goe  not 
abroad  without  her.    Pray  Janet  to  take  notice  of  this." 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  gave  her  father  much 
vexation.  She  was  evidently  a  young  woman  of 
a  violent  temper.  This  she  inherited  probably 
from  her  mother ;  as  Anderson,  judging  from  his 
correspondence,  was  of  a  quiet  and  amiable  db- 
position.  Fortunately  the  young  lady  found  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  teter  de  Garden,  or 
Gardeine,  the  son  of  a  respectable  foreign  mer- 
chant, who  married  her  in  1715.  The  marriage 
had  the  eflfect  of  reconciling  the  father  and 
daughter. 

This  letter  is  addressed  — 

"  Mb.  George  Turner, 

•*  Apothecary,  next  door  to 
**  the  Devil  Tavern,  by 
<*  Charing  Cross, 
*•  London." 

(3.)  James  Anderson,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  Turner. 

"  Edinburgh,  Feb.  26«»,  171|. 
•*  My  dear  Sir, 
^  I  hope  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Turner,  will  excuse  my 
not  writing  him  sooner,  when  I  tell  him  I  was  very  long 
on  the  road,  and  upon  my  arrival  had  some  matters  of 
very  much  consequences  to  me  to  look  after  besides  the 
inevitable  formalities  of  giving  and  returning^  some  visits. 
This  was  scarce  over  when  tne  measles,  which  has  been 
frequent  and  dangerous  here,  came  in  my  family ;  and  I 
myself  was  attacked  with  rheumatick  pains,  that  have  kept 
me  at  home  these  three  weeks ;  and  I  underwent  a  fml 
career  of  drudgery  of  your  trade.  I  am  now,  blessed  be 
God,  pretty  well  again ;  and  in  a  day  or  two*  Mr.  Crow 
and  I  are  to  visit  honest  Mr.  Semplef*  where,  to  be  sure, 
your  friend  will  kindly  remember  you.  In  the  throng  of 
all,  Mr.  Crow  and  I  were  not  unmindful  of  your  affidr, , 

*  Mrs.  Ellis,  probably,  the  wife  of  her  maternal  uncle. 

f  Commonly  called  Shnple  Samuel.  He  was  minister 
of  Hibberton,  near  Edinbnrgh.  Various  particulars  re- 
lative to  him  will  be  found  in  the  Anakcta  Scotica, 
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hand,  1  remitted  a  bill  to  Jdi.  Charlea  Fat«nKiiuie  laet 
week,  which  is  payable  at  fonrteen  daja  sight ;  and  de- 
urad  him  to  pay  joa  32L,  aod  take  my  note  with  our 
■cqnitaBce  upon  it  to  me  and  Mr.  Crow,  to  whom  I  en- 
doresd  the  bill,  uid  gave  it  to  Hr.  PHleiHon  with  any  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Crow'8  aboat  it.  For  the  exchange  now  it  mtirt 
make  more.  I  am  far  mors  obliged  to  my  kind  friend 
Tonier,  who  may  awnre  himself  of  a  tmo  friend  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  Mr.  Crow  gives  hia  kind  service  to 
yoo.  1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  yon,  and  know  how  all 
my  friend*  are.  IE  you'll  fnvonr  me  with  any  news, 
theyl  bs  most  acceptablt  - 


J.  M. 


tion,  no  reproacli  can  hereafter  be  cast  on  the 
Society,  though  pOHibI;  the  coUeclJon  will  not  at' 
tain  the  magnitude  it  otherwise  would. 

Thm,  Bbbsi^t. 

5.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


emniti. 


fffnor  ibitai. 

Extraordittary  LUerary  Sluader. — Dr.  Johnson, 

In  reference  to  the  word  Cunmidgeojt,  says, —  "  It 
IB  a  vicious  manner  of  proDouncing  eaur  mfchant  *, 
Fr,  an  unknown  correspondent."  The  author  or 
printer  of  Dr.  Aah'a  DidioTiary  (editions  of  177S 
and  1795)  imagined  that  "  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent" was  Johnson's  tranatstion  of  eintr 
nUehant,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  extract 
from  Aah's  Dictionary : —  "  Connudeeon  («.  from 
the  French  cceur,  vnhunen,  and  mediantj  a  eor- 
retpondeid),  a  miser,  a  churl."  B.  E. 

Drgden'i  Fmered.—ls  LuttrelTs  Diary  (Ox- 
ford, 1S57),  it  sajs,  under  the  entr;  for  Ha;  14, 
1701;  — 

"  YcetordaT  Hr.  Dirden  was  carried  in  great  state 
from  the  College  of  Phyodans  to  Westminster  Abbe;, 
and  Interred  next  Chancer  and  CaiHey. — ItthJiute.  Fixed 
M  Hr.  Drjden's  tomb  in  (Teatmiosler  Abbey." 
Then  (bllowB  this  epigram ;  — 
"  John  Dryden  had  enemies  three, 
Sir  Dick  -f,  old  Nick,  and  Jeremy.t 
The  fiistian  knight  was  fijrced  to  yield ; 
The  other  two  maintain'd  the  field ; 
Bnt  had  the  Poet's  life  been  holier, 
He  had  a'Bn»ma  the  Devil  and  old  Collier." 

JAMEB  EliHEB. 

Stomimenial  rjucriptiont,- — I  rejoice  to  see  the 
prospectus  issued  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
relative  to  the  proposed  collection  of  moniunental 
iitNTiptions.  May  thdr  efforts  be  crowned  with 
SDcdess,  say  I.  It  stakes  die,  however,  that  it 
iiiDQld  be  distindt^  anderstood  whether  this  col- 
lection is  intended  to  be  accessible  only  to  mem- 
bers oftheSocnetfi  or  whethtv  the  public  is  to  have 
aMess  as  a  itf^ttef-  of  right.  The  Mpeat  is  made 
to  tbtf  public,  and  nlany  ttill  nb  doubt  respond  to 
it,  but  it  woul<]  eeem  rery  iingracious  if  hereafter 
an  indostrious  contributor  should  be  denied  the 
prinl^e  of  consulting  the  collection.  Still,  if  it 
be  now  plainly  understood  that  such  is  Qie  inten- 


t  ffirRkfaardKackmore. 
I  Jeremy  Collier. 


The  mention  of  this  gentleman's  name  lately  in 
connexion  with  the  Atlantic  cable  at  Volentia, 
reminds  me  of  a  Query  I  have  long  intended 
asking  some  of  your  able  genealogical  correspou- 
denta,  —  Where  can  I  find  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic histwy  or  pedigree  of  Uie  Fitzgeralda  or 
Geraldines,  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  their  descend- 
ants ?  I  shall  attempt  part  of  an  answer  myself, 
by  saying,  that  In  conversation  with  the  late 
knight  some  twenty  years  since,  io  reply  to  a 
question  of  mine,  he  said,  that  when  George  IV. 
was  in  Ireland,  the  king  ordered  Sir  Wm.  Betham, 
Ulster  King-of-Arnu,  ta  make  out  a  htstory,  or 
trace  of  descent  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  especially  ,in 
reference  to  the  Knights  of  Kerry,  Glin,  and 
White  Knight,  represented  by  the  Earl  of  King- 
ston. It  was  done,  and  the  late  Knight  of  Kerry 
had  a  copy  in  his  possession,  but  unfortunately 
placed  it  in  a  drawer  in  the  bed-room  of  his  hotel 
in  Dublin :  on  looking  for  it  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, it  was  gone  1  and  after  inquiry,  the  cham- 
bermaid  said,  she  saw  ■  roU  of  papers  in  the 
drawer,  but  not  thinking  they  were  of  any  value, 
lighted  the  fires  with  them  !  (The  knight  was 
naturally  indignant  enough,  but  his  public  duties 
soon  occupied  bis  mind,  and  he  thought  no  more 
on  the  subject.)  But  he  told  me  that  the  original 
dociunent  was  by  the  king's  orders  lodged  in  the 
Home  Office,  and  I  could  easilj  obtain  a  copy. 
A  few  years  since,  one  day  passing  down  White- 
hall, it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  at  the  Home  Office 
whellier  I  could  procure  such  a  document,  and 
how.  I  inquired  from  a  porter  in  the  hall  where 
should  I  go,  alluding  to  what  I  wanted :  but  in  the 
rudest  and  most  uncivil  manner  he  told  me  to 
"  write  about  whatever  I  wanted,  or  go  npslairs 
and  ask."  Being  discouraged  bj  a  clerk  "  op- 
stairs,"  who  stared  at  me,  but  "could  not  tell 
anything  about  it,"  I  let  the  matter  drop.  Per* 
haps  some  other  correspondent  may  be  more  for- 
tunate  in  obtaining  a  clue  to  this  curious  docu- 
ment. I  know  reference  is  often  made  to  the 
Greraldines  in  local  histories,  ^d  in  historiet  of 
Ireland,  but  in  no  instance  have  1  yet  been  able 
to  find  anv  cont^uoua  satisfactory  index  or  ac- 
count of  this  once  powerful  familj. 

(Mem. — Why  are  the  porters,  or  mtuengert,  as 
they  wish  to  be  called,  in  oar  public  offices  so 


proverbial  for  their  rudeness  to  strflagersj 
vility  or  a  little  politeness  is  just  as  easy ;  I 
painful  eitperience  of  the  fact  myself  while  en- 
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gdged  in  an  office  of  one  of  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  and  having  occasionally  to  call 
at  other  offices,  until  I  became  known,  then  the 
stifihess  was  thawed  someithat !) 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Knights  of  Kerry, 
I  may  as  well  place  on  your  indelible  pages  the 
following  epitaph  on  a  former  knight,  the  monu- 
ment on  which  it  is  inscribed  forming  (says  a 
local  publication)  part  of  a  rickstand  for  a  neigh- 
bouring squire !  Smith,  in  his  History  of  the 
County^  p.  177.,  says,  this  was  "a  handsome  monu- 
ment of  olack  marble^  with  the  inscription  in  gold 
letters."    Sic  transit  gloria  ! 

"  Imraodicis  brevis  est  setas, 
et  rara  senectas. 

Johannes  FitzGeraldj  Eqoes  Kerriensis ; 
£x  antiqaa  stiipe.  JEquitum  Kerriensium 

Oriandas, 
Suavltate  ingenii,  et  integritate  morum 
Eximins. 
Erat  in  ore  venastas, 
In  pectore  benevolentia, 
in  verbis  fides, 
Candidas,  facilis,  jacandus, 
Quot  notos  tot  habait  amicos, 
Inimicum  certe  neminem. 
Talis  quam  esset.    Febri  correptus 
Immature  obiit 
A.  D.  1741. 
Hoc  monumentani 
Charissimi  mariti  memorise  sacrum 
Margaretta  conjUx,  mcerens  posuit" 

Where  is  the  first  sentence  to  be  ibund  ? 

Simon  Waiid. 


Precedency  and  Colonial  Laws.  —  In  a  work 
entitled  A  View  of  the  ConstiiiUion  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies^  by 
Anthony  Stokes,  Chief  Justice  of  Georgia,  Lon- 
don, 8vo.,  1783,  is  a  table  of  precedency,  in  p. 
190.,  said  to  be  ^^  compared  and  adjusted  A^oni  the 
several  Acts  and  Statutes  made  and  provided  iu 
England  fbr  the  Settlettient  of  the  Precedency  of 
Men  ahd  Women  in  America,  by  Joseph  Edtbond- 
son,  Mowbray  Herald." 

If  any  of  your  colonial  jutists  or  ahtiquarian 
readers  can  refer  me  to  any  aUthoHtt  for  the  pre- 
cedency in  question,  and  particularly  the  several 
Acts  and  Statutes  n^ferred  to,  I  should  b)3  much 
obliged.  Edmdndson  printed  a  small  duodecimo 
of  engraved  plates,  entitled  Precedency,  but  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  it  as  the  tabl^  printed  hi  Mr. 
•Stokes's  work.  G. 

Cathedral' Service  Traditien,  — 

1.  Why  did  one  Petty  Gahoh  at  the  Abbey  iihis 
morning  (July  25,  1858,  St  James's  t)air,  8th 
Sunday  after  Trinity),  read  tlie  wrong  first  lesson, 
i,e.  1  Kings  itiii.,  instead  of  Ecclesiastictis  xzi.P 

2.  Why  did  the  other  Petty  omit  to  read  the 


collect  coinmemorating  the  Sunday  and  the  week 
following,  after  the  collect  for  the  day,  i.e.  St. 
James's  Day,  had  been  read  ? 

3.  What  possible  tradition  can  justify  the  use 
of  a  lesson,  proper  to  a  day,  when  that  day  is  not  so 
much  as  commemorated  at  the  service  ? 

4.  How,  with  any  approach  to  common  sense, 
not  to  speak  of  right  ritualism,  can  a  Sunday  coU 
lect  be  tLsed  through  a  week,  when  it  has  not  been 
used,  even  by  way  of  commemoration,  on  the  first 
day  of  that  week,  i.e.  the  Sunday,  itself? 

5.  What  customary,  or  book  of  tradition,  is 
there  to  instruct  the  Potties  in  the  otherwise  un- 
written canon  of  their  duties  ? 

6.  Even  if  the  collect  of  the  Sunday  is  used 
when  saint's  day  and  Sunday  occur,  as  it  always 
ought  to  be,  is  it  right  arbitrarily  to  mix  up  the 
lessons  of  Sunday  and  saint's  day  together,  wan- 
tonly choosing  this,  and  as  wantonly  rejecting 
that  ? 

7.  Ought  not  the  lessons  to  follow  the  cele^ 
braiion,  not  the  commemoration?  i.e.  the  saint's 
day,  not  the  Sunday  ? 

8.  If  one  lesson  may  be  taken  and  the  other,  the 
right  lesson,  left  out,  what  is  to  hinder  the  Petty 
Canon  from  choosing  a  Sunday  epistle  while  the 
greater  gun  gives  voice  to  the  gospel  for  the  sainfs 
day f  Jacob. 

The  Critic^s  Pruning-knife.  — 

"  When  critic  science  first  was  known, 

Somewhere  upon  the  Muses'  ground 
The  pruning' knife  of  wit  was  thrown. 

Not  that  which  Aristarchus  found ; 
That  had  a  stout  and  longer  blade : 

*Twduld  at  one  blow  cut  off^  a  limb. 
This  knife  was  delicately  made, 

Not  to  dismember,  but  to  trim, 
With  a  soft  harmless  edge  at  top ; 

*Twas  made  like  our  prize  -fighters'  swords. 
Pages  and  chapters  'twould  not  lop,  • 

But  cut  off  syllables  and  words. 
Well  did  it  wear,  and  might  have  worn 

Still  many  an  age,  and  ne'er  the  worse ; 
Till  Bentley's  hand  its  edge  did  turn 

On  Milton's  adamantine  verse. 
Warburton  seized  the  blunted  tool. 

Fitter  for  oyster-opening  drab. 
For  critic  use  'twas  now  too  dull, 

But  though  it  would  not  cut,  'twould  stab. 
Then  Shakspeare  bled  with  every  friend 

That  loved  the  bard :  he  threatened  further ; 
And  God  knows  what  had  been  the  end. 

Had  not  Tom  Edwards  cried  out  murther. 
Afi^ghte^  at  the  fearful  word. 

Awhile  he  hid  the  felon  steel. 
Now  shows  it  Mason,  lends  it  Hurd ; 

And  see  what  Gray  and  Ck)wley  feel." 

The  preceding  verses  are  transcribed  from  a 
copy  which  seems  to  have  been  made  about  fifty 
yeats  ago.  They  are  without  the  author's  name ; 
perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can  state  by 
whom  they  were  composed,  and  whether  they 
have  been  already  printed?  Edwards  died  in 
1757:   Uie  third  edition  of  his  work,  entitled 
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Canons  of  Criticism^  and  a  Glossary,  being  a  Sup' 
plement  to  Mr.  WarhurtofLS  Edition  of  Shdkspeare, 
was  published  at  London  in  1750.  Hurd*s  edition 
of  the  Select  Works  of  Cowley  appeared  in  1769  ; 
and  Mason*s  edition  of  Grays  Poems  and  Letters, 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  in  1775, 
six  years  afterwards.  VVarburton  died  in  17X9  : 
so  that  these  verses  were  probably  written  in  the 
interval  between  1775  and  1779.  L. 

St.  Peter* s  Net  at  Westminster.  — There  is  a  tra- 
dition that,  many  years  ago,  a  piece  of  net  hung 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  exhibited 
as  part  of  the  genuine  net  of  the  apostle.  Does 
any  neighbour  remember  any  such  thing  ?  and 
can  they  throw  any  light  upon  the  story  ?     A.  A. 

Private  Baptism,  —  Will  any  of  your  clerical 
readers  favour  me  with  information  on  the  follow- 
ing subject :  how  far  it  is  usual  for  the  officiating 
minister  at  a  private  baptism  to  destroy,  after  the 
ceremony,  the  basin  containing  the  water  ? 

Clebicus  Kusticus. 

Portrait,  — I  have  a  portrait  in  oil,  life  size,  of 
an  aged  lady  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a  full-blown  rose ;  the  leaves  drop- 
ping on  the  arm,  which  rests  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  on  the  elbow  ;  showing  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  the  back  of  the  rose.  The  left  hand  drops  on 
the  other  arm  of  the  chair,  the  four  fingers  only 
visible  ;  upon  neither  hand  any  ring.  The  dress, 
black  damask  satin ;  over  her  cap  a  sort  of  veil, 
flowing  at  the  back,  of  thick  white  material.  On 
the  left,  on  a  table,  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
is  laid  a  gold  watch,  in  a  tortoiseshell  case,  with 
blue  ribbon  attached,  pointing  to  half-past  twelve. 

Size  of  portrait,  about  4  feet  by  3  feet  9  inches. 
If  you  can  inform  me  the  signification  of  what  is 
evidently  symbolical  in  the  picture,  you  will  con- 
fer a  great  favour  on  a  Subscbiber. 

Pedigree  of  Cowley  the  Poet, — What  is  known 
of  the  pedigree  of  Cowley  ?  or  can  his  descent  be 
traced  from  the  Cowleys  who  were  ancestors  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  James  Gbaves. 

Kilkenny. 

Gilbert  Wood. — Is  there  still  a  wood  in  Surrey 
of  the  name  of  Gilbert  Wood  ?  And  why  was  it 
so  called  ?  G.  H.  H. 

Ancient  Seal, — An  old  brass  seal,  found  in  a 
newly  ploughed  field  at  Croughton,  near  Brackley, 
bears  the  following  inscription,  in  Gothic  capitals, 
round  the  edge  between  two  dotted  rings :  — 

"  ♦  lESVSELIOLlSEGAIELEL  ♦  C." 

Within  the  inner  ring  are  two  squares,  having 
double  lines,  crossed  one  under  the  other  alter- 
nately, and  disposed  so  as  to  show  eight  corners, 
between  which  are  the  following  letters,  similar  to 
the  foregoing,  but  smaller :  "  legb  tege." 


Within  the  octagonal  area  is  a  profile  head  of  a 
man  with  long  hair,  looking  to  the  right ;  beneath 
the  head  appears  to  be  a  bull-dog  crouched  up; 
and  underneath  the  dog,  a  branch  with  leaves, 
springing  up  and  spreading  itself  on  each  side  of 
the  man*s  head. 

The  seal  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  is  deeply  cut 
in,  and  is  well  preserved. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  explain 
this  seal  ?  H.  T.  W. 

Popidation  of  London, — What  was  the  amount 
of  the  population  of  London  and  Southwark  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Patrick  Family,  —  Where  is  there  to  be  seen  a 
pedigree,  or  any  genealogical  notes  of  the  family 
of  Patrick,  of  which  Doctor  Symon  Patrick,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  was  a  member  ?  He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  at  Gainsborough,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Kirkby,  Stanley,  Clarke,  Martin,  —  What  is 
known  of  Mr.  Kirkby  and  Mr.  Stanley,  Oxford 
men  in  1775,  their  d,  A.  degree  coming  shortly 
afterwards?  The  former  was  probably  the  son 
of  a  wine-merchant  in  Nottingham,  and  it  ap- 
peared usual  for  the  latter  to  pass  through  that 
town  for  the  vacation.  They  are  both  frequently 
mentioned  as  friends  in  the  letters  of  a  Christ 
Church  man  of  that  period. 

Information  is  also  requested  about  William 
Clarke  and  Samuel  Martin,  Vicar  and  Curate 
respectively  of  Bramcote,  near  Nottingham,  at 
about  the  same  date.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  sea  as  chaplain,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  jilted.  S.  F.  C. 

Quotation,  —  Whence  is  the  passage  — 
'*  Those  golden  tears  which  men  call  stars  " 

taken  ?    It  is  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  Longfel- 
low's Hyperion,  Mughbib. 


Death  of  Rev, 


Stephenson  in  his  Pulpit: 


Monument, — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
information  respecting  the  Rev.  ■  >  Stephenson, 
who  expired  in  his  pulpit  some  time  previous  to 
1839  ?  I  believe  there  is  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  he 
was  buried.  Where  is  the  church  ?  and  who  was 
the  sculptor  of  his  monument  ?    Ybyan  Rheged. 

Edward  Webbe. — In  1590  was  published  — 

**  The  rare  and  most  wonderfvll  Things  which  Edward, 
Webbe,  an  Englishman  borne,  hath  seene  and  passed  in 
his  troublesome  Travailes,  in  the  Cities  of  Jerosalemy 
Damasko,  Bethlem,  and  Galely:  and  in  the  Lands  of 
Jewrie,  Egypt,  Grecia,  Russia,  and  Prester  John.  London, 
by  A  I.,  for  William  Barley." 

A  second  edition  was  published  the  same  year. 
Could  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  biogra- 
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coTTOspoading  duratioD  of  their  lives,  all  these 
circumBtaoces  combiaed  might  easily  buve  puz- 
zled nieer  heads  than  that  of  our  Shakspearian 
commentator.  Lest,  however,  there  should  still 
he  a  liogering  doubt  upon  the  matter,  I  may  add 
that,  among  the  poetical  coDtributors  to  Henry 
Lawes'  Ai/rea  and  Dialogues  for  One,  Two,  and 
Three  Vuyceg;  The  FirttBooke,  1633,  folio,  both 
names  occar,  and  with  the  folloniog  designations : 

"Mr.  Ilio.Carii,  Son  to  £bo  Eaile  oTMoninoatb,  ood  of 
the  Bedcbamber  Co  hii  late  Msjeatr." 

"Sir.  Tho.  Carem,  GBntlertum  of  (he  Privy  ChainlMr, 
and  Sewer  to  hia  late  Majesty." 

I  aui  glad  to  find  that  Ma.  Yeowblc  is  turntug 
liis  attention  to  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
the  charming  old  poet  Thomas  Carew.  A  good 
edition  la  mnch  wanted,  and  it  cannot  be  in  better 

The  biography  of  Carew  is  in  rauch  confusion. 
The  lime  of  his  birth  ia  uncertain.  Fry  says, 
"  probably  about  1577."  Brjdges  aays,  "  a  typo- 
graphical error ;  it  should  be  1597."  Lord  Dun- 
drennan  says,  "  the  year  15B9  has  been  assigned 
as  the  period  of  Lis  birth." 

The  some  uncertainty  esista  as  to  the  time  of 

his  death.     Ellis,   in  the  "  Chronological  List  of 

'  Poets,"  prefixed  to  the  Specimetw  {4th  edit.  1811, 

vol.  i.),  fixes  Carew's  birth  in  1S77,  and  his  death 

in  1634,  adding  in  a  note,  — 

"Notwithstanding  What  is  said  in  iii  156.,  it  has  btea 
thougbt  best  on  ddiberale  amsAratina,  to  place  Carew'a 
birth  as  al)OTe.    His  deaCb  ee/tiaab/  bappeoed  in  16S4." 

Upon  which  Thomas  Campbell  observes,  — 

"  When  Mr.  Ellis  pronooQced  that  Carew  eertatnfy  died 
in  1634,  be  bad  probably  some  reasons  for  setting  aude 
(he  date  of  tlie  poet's  birth  assigned  by  Lord  ClarendoD ; 
bat  as  be  has  Dot  given  them,  the  authority  of  a  contem- 
porary most  be  allowed  to  stand." 

Wood  says  that  he  died  t^oul  1639,  which  year 
is  probably  correct,  and  for  the  following  reasons 
assigned  by  Feter  Cunningham  in  a  note  to  Carop- 
bell's  Etsay  on  Poetry,  p.  207. :  — 

"He  [Carew :|  is  menlioaed  as  alive  in  1638,  in  Lord 
Falkland's  verses  on  Jonson's  death ;  and  as  there  is  do 


Carew,  like  his  shadow  Cary,  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  a  gay  and  dissipated  life,  and  to  have 
died  penitent.     Clarendon  says, — 

"  His  greatest  glory  was,  that  after  fifty  years  of  bis 
life  spent  with  less  severity  or  iFxactnets  than  it  onght  to 
have  been,  be  died  with  the  greatest  remorse  for  that 
licence,  and  with  the  greatest  maoifestatiDn  of  Chris- 
tianity that  bis  best  (riends  could  desire." 

Tbb  statement  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by 
the  comparatively  recent  discovery  in  the  .Ash- 
moleah  Library  of  a  number  of  metrical  Fsalma 
paraphrased  by  Carew,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
penned  at  the  close  of  his  days.  These  Psalms 
form  no  i>ortion  of  Carew's  printed  works,  and 


have  been  overlooked  in  the  Rev.  John  Holland's 
Psolmiatt  of  Britain.    Tbey  are  thus  described  in 
Mr,  Black's  excellent  Cataligue  of  Ike  Ask/aolemi 
Manascripts  ',  No.  38.,  col.  45. ;  — 
"115.  'Eight  Pialmes.  translated    by  Mr.  Thomaa 

"  i.  Happie  the  man  that  doth  not  walbe." 

"  ii.  Why  rugetb  heathens,  wherefore  swell," 

"  IL  Good  God  uotocke  tby  magazine." 

"  csiii.  Te  children  of  the  Lord  that  waite." 

"  cxiv.  When  the  seed  of  Jacob  fledd," 

"  cxxxvlL  Sitting  by  the  streames  that  glide."  {Printed 

in  the  quartn  edition  of  Wood's  AA.  Oxtm.  ii.  col.  659— 

60.) 

"  id.  Make  the  greate  God  thy  forte,  and  dwell." 

"  civ.  My  sonle  the  great  God's  praises  singes." 

"  Tbey  occupy  6  pages,  marked  93  a,  b,  etc." 

To  Mr.  Black's  description  t  may  add  that  tho 

first  psalm  is  printed  in  Mr.  Fry's  Bibliographical 

Memoranda,  iU).  Bl\ilo\,   1816.     Speaking  of  the 

Psalms,  he  says :  — 
"  Tbej  shall  be  Inserted  in  the  forthcoming  editioD  of 

oar  Poet's  worics,  which  bos  been  (br  more  than  four 

^eara  in  preparation  for  the  press,  and  will,  it  is  in  be 
oped,  when  it  appears,  present  Ibe  correct  te.it  of  a 
valnable  author,  and  Sfemoiri  somewhat  improved,  be- 
yood  aiiy  eaiiting  Life,  by  the  addition  o(  new  and  im- 
portant facts."'  t 

Malone  writing  to  Fry,  June  18,  1810,  says 
that :  — 

me  old  tran- 
if  the  poetical 

— -"■  1  be- 


TheAsbmolean  Library  contains  MSS.  of  several 
of  Carew's  songs,  for  instance,  "  1  will  enjoy 
thee  nowe  my  Celia,  come,"  (No.  36,  37.,  art.  197.; 
see  also  No.  38.,  art  62.)  ;  "  He  that  loves  a  roaie 
cheeke"  (No.  38.,  art.  8.)  ;  "  When  this  flye  liVd 
she  nsed  to  playe  "  (76.  art.  10. ;  see  also  No.  47., 
art  S5.)  ;  "  I  saw  fayre  Celia  walke  alone  "  (il. 
art  1 1-)  1  "  Like  to  the  band  that  hath  bine  nsed 
to  plaje"  (/5.  art  81.) ;  "  If  when  tlwsnnn  at 
noone  displayes  "  (/&.  art.  218.},  &c.  ke. 

In  the  Malone  Collection  (MS.,  No.  13.),  is  a 
song  by  Carew,  beginning,  "  Tell  rae,  Utrechia, 
since  my  fate ; "  and  donbtTess  if  the  MS.  treasures 
of  the  Museum,  Bodleian,  and  Ashmolean  Libra- 
ries were  attentively  examined,  many  other  of  his 
stray  lyrics  might  he  discovered. 

I  should  also  suggest  a  careful  examination  of 
the  vorioug  printed  Music  Boohs  from  1630  to 
16S0j  particularly  the  early  collections  ofAgrti 
and  JJialogMS  published  by  John  Flayfbrd.  I 
may  add  that  Walter  Porter's  Madrigales  and 
Ayres,  of  Tjoo,  Three,  Fmire  and  Fiee  Voycei,  1632, 

ituns  those  exquisite  lines,  "  He  that  loves  a 

lis  i-bnnt."   nef  tn  musio  of  four  voices,  eight 


[•It  is  much  to  be  re) 
this  ueefitl  work. — Ed.] 

rtQnerv.Whathnbi 
ments?  — Ed.] 


sd  that  there  la  no  Index  tu 
a  «f  Mr.  Fry's  Corsw  doca- 
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years  before  the  published  collection  of  Carew's 
poems.  (See  the  British  Bibliographer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  318.) 

Who  is  the  real  author  of  the  Masque  Ccelum 
Brittanicurriy  "  performed  at  Whitehall  in  the  Ban- 
quetting-house  on  Shrove-Tuesday-night,  the  18. 
of  Februarjr,  1633  ?  "  It  was  printed  for  Thomas 
Walklej,  with  Carew's  name,  in  1640,  but  is  also 
found  in  the  folio  edition  of  The  Works  of  S^ 
William  Davenant,  1673,  p.  360.* 

I  am  acquainted  with  three  engraved  portraits 
of  Thomas  Carew.  One  from  the  picture  at 
Windsor ;  another  from  a  medal  by  Yarin  ;  and  a 
third,  I  think  different  from  either,  published  by 
Horace  Rodd.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


The  only  notice  of  the  translation  of  De  la 
Serre's  work  that  I  have  as  yet  met  with  is  in 
Allebone's  Critical  History  of  English  Literature^ 
Philadelphia,  1855,  where  I  find  the  following :  — 

**  Cary,  Thomas,  Serms.,  1691, 4to.  a  trans,  of  the  Sieur 
de  la  Serres*  3Iirrour  which  flatters  not;  with  some  verses 
by  the  translator,  1639,  8vo." 

Watt  tells  us  that  the  Thomas  Carey  who  pub- 
lished sermons  in  1691  was  prebendary  of  Bristol. 

I  have  unfortunately  been  unable  to  find  any 
authority  for  AUebone's  statement,  and  I  am  the  less 
inclined  to  depend  on  it  from  his  making  no  men- 
tion of  any  other  Thomas  Carey  or  Cary.  There 
was,  however,  ajpliomas  Carey  alive  in  1638,  who 
might  well  have  been  the  translator,  the  brother 
of  Henry  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth  ;  whose  father 
was  "  Warden  of  the  Marches  towards  Scotland," 
and  who  (Thomas)  was  born  in  Northumberland 
at  the  time  his  father  held  that  office,  about 
1595.  Thomas  Carey  was  admitted  B.A.  (Exet. 
Coll.  Oxon.),  Feb.  17,  1613.  Wood  says  that 
"  He  was  a  most  ingenious  poet,  and  was  author 
of  several  poems  printed  scatterdly  in  divers 
books,  igpe  of  which  beginning  'Farewel  Fair 
Saint,*  was  set  by  Henry  Lawes.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  1642,  he  adhered  to  his 
majestic,  being  then  of  the  bed  chamber,  and 
much  esteemed  by  him.  But  after  that  good 
king  lost  his  head,  he  took  it  so  much  to  heart 
that  he  fell  suddenly  sick,  and  died  before  the 
year  1648,  aged  53  or  thereabouts."  (I  am  not 
answerable  for  Wood's  dates.) 

I  do  not  assert  that  I  have  any  positive  proof 
that  Mr.  Allebone  is  wrong ;  but  I  do  think  that 
there  are  several  points  which  make  it  probable 
that  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's  brother,  ana  not  the 
Prebend  of  Bristol,  was  the  translator  of  De  la 
Serre.  It  is  strange  that  a  poet  of  power  enough 
to  write  the  verses  at  the  end  of  that  work  should 

[*  The  first  edition,  in  1634,  was  published  anony- 
mously by  Thomas  Walkley,  and  it  is  attributed  by  the 
best  dramatic  authorities  to  Thomas  Carew,  the  Sewer  in 
Ordinary  to  Charles  I.  —  Ed.  J 


be  silent  for  half  a  century,  and  then  produce 
nothing  but  a  couple  of  quarto  sermons  ;  and  that 
the  Thomas  Carey  who  translated  the  work  was 
a  poetj  I  think  the  following  verses,  which  de- 
serve to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  prove :  — 

"  Doe  something  ere  thou  doe  bequeath 

To  wormes  thy  flesh,  to  aire  thy  breath ; 

Something  that  may,  when  thou  art  cold, 

Thaw  frozen  spirits  when  'tis  told ; 

Something  that  may  the  grave  controule, 

And  shew  thou  hadst  a  noble  soule. 

Doe  something  to  advance  thy  blisse, 
Both  in  the  other  world  and  this." 

The  book  reads  like  a  prophecy  of  the  misery  that 
the  faithful  servant  of  this  prince  saw  banging  over 
him.  It  was  dedicated  by  De  la  Serre  to  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  and  was  published  just  when 
the  king*s  cause  must  have  begun  to  look  gloomy 
in  the  eyes  of  far-seeing  men.  I  think  that  the 
allusion  to  "  the  last  summer's  sad  effects,**  in  the 
Advertissement  au  Lecteur,  may  possibly  refer  to 
the  trial  of  Hampden :  it  is  a  point  which  may  be 
worth  the  examining. 

The  translator  was  known  as  an  original  author 
before  he  published  De  la  Serre,  as  I  think  at 
least  we  may  gather  from  the  following: — 

**  Friend,  here  remoulded  by  thy  English  hand 

(To  speake  it  is  no  feare) 

In  hew  as  slicke  and  cleare. 
Nay,  when  thy  owne  Miperva  now  doth  stand 

On  a  composing  state  (sic  orig.), 

'Twas  curtsie  to  translate  (sic  orig.). 
But  most  thy  choise  doth  my  applause  command — 
First  for  thy  selfe,  then  for  this  crazie  land." 

I  have  more  to  say,  but  I  have  trespassed  too 
much  on  your  space  already.  Only  permit  me  to 
ask  if  anything  is  known  of  the  "Carey***  whose 
clever,  and  more  than  clever,  cavalier  and  other 
poems  were  published  in  1771,  "  from  a  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fierrepoint  Cromp.** 

G.  H.  Ejngslst. 


DEMOSTHENES*   ADVICE. 

(2'«»  S.  vL  70.) 

Valerius  Maximus  has  preserved  the  Ghreek 
word  ri  iwoKpuTis  of  Demosthenes  which  he  thrice 
repeated  as  most  effective  in  oratory,  and  the 
heading  of  the  chapter  (viii.  10.)  is  de  prantoUia' 
Uone^  et  apto  motu  corporis.  The  remarks  of 
Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  iii.  1,  2.)  on  this  word  show 

[•  "  Ah  I  you  do  not  know  Pat  Carey,  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  Lord  Falkland,"  says  the  disguised  Prince 
Charles  to  Dr.  Albany  Bochecliffe,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Woodstock.  The  first  edition  of  his  poems  appeared 
under  the  followinfc  title,  Poems  from  a  ffanuscrwt  wrU~ 
ten  in  the  Time  of  Oliver  Cromwell^  4to.,  1771.  In  1820, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  ignorant,  as  he  confesses  himself,  at  the 
time  of  an  earlier  edition,  edited  once  more  the  poems, 
from  an  original  BIS.  presented  to  him  by  A&.  Murray. 
The  first  edition  contains  nine  poems,  the  second  edition 
thirtj'-seven.    See  «N.  &  Q.'»  l**  S.  viii.  406. ;  x.  178.] 
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that  such  *^art  of  delivery  "^^  (elocution),  although 
it  had  lately  been  introduced  into  tragedy  and 
public  recitations,  had  not  Ijeen  fully  treated  of, 
and  had  been  only  partially  handled  by  Thrasy- 
machus  on  the  excitement  of  cofnpassion :  but  that 
when  it  should  be  introduced  into  oratory  it  would 
produce  the  same  results  as  acting.  He  adds,  in 
effect,  artis  est  celare  artem :  — 

"  Alb  d«i  kavOdvtiv  wotowroK,  koX  it.-q  doxciv  Aryeiy  wtirXatrtU' 
ywf ,  oXX/Sl  irc^icoTMC,  tovto  yap  wiBayov'  ixtivo  St,  rovvavrtov' 
wf  ydp  irpbs  ini  povktvovra  SiafidXXovraif  xoBdirep  wpb^  rovs 
olvotK  Tovc  iieiuyiitvovi." 

^'On  wbicli  accoant  observation  rnnst  be  parried  by 
not  appearing  to  speak  in  an  artificial  way,  but  natorally, 
the  one  method  inducing  persuasion,  the  other  the  con- 
trary, because  people  put  themselyes  on  their  guard,  as 
they  would  against  adulterated  wine.'' 

Harris  (PhUolog,  Inq,  ii.  4.),  speaking  of  Gar- 
rick's  acting,  says :  — 

** And  how  did  that  able  genius  employ  his  art?  Not 
by  a  vain  ogteniation  of  any  one  of  his  powers,  but  by  a 
latent  use  of  them  cdl  in  such  an  exhibition  of  nature, 
that,  while  we  were  present  in  a  theatre,  and  only  be- 
holding an  actor,  we  could  not  help  thinking  ourselves 
in  Denmark  with  Hamlet,  or  in  Bosworth  Field  with 
Richard." 

He  had  no  aid  in  his  acting  from  dress,  as  he 
appeared  in  a  court  suit  of  sky-blue  and  scarlet  in 
Macbeth. 

Aristotle  also  observes  that  vK6icpuns  is  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  rather  without  the  province  of  art : 
**  lloTi  <f>v<r€tos  rh  {nroKpiriKov  ctyatj  Koi  itrrxyirepoy** 

Quinctilian  (vi.  2.)  says  :  — 

*<  Afficiamurque  antequam  afficere  conemur  .  ^^  .  per 
quas  imagines  (^ftoo-uk)  rerum  absentium  ita  reprsB- 
sentantur  animo,  ut  eas  cemere  oculis,  ac  pnesentes  ha- 
bere videamur :  has  quisquis  bene  concepierit,  is  erit  in 
affectibus  potentissimus." 

This  power  of  imagination,  and  control  over 
it,  is  required  to  impart  vitality  to  all  the  other 
numerous  qualifications  of  an  orator.  The  House 
of  CMbunons  is  a  different  arena  from  that  of 
Demosthenes :  few  of  the  members  can  expect  to 
obtain  a  hearing ;  and  a  speaker,  whether  orator 
or  not,  is  listened  to  in  deference  to  the  number 
of  members  he,  as  the  exponent  of  his  set  or 
party,  is  likely  to  bring  to  the  vote. 

T.  J.  BUCKTOH. 


The  famous  answer  of  Demosthenes  to  the  ques- 
tion about  oratory  —  that  action  is  the  first, 
second,  and  third  —  meaning  by  action,  delivery 
and  voice  still  more  than  gesture,  is  referred  to  by 
Cicero,  de  Oraiore,  lib.  lii.  214.,  Orat.  55.,  and 
Brutus,  234. ;  and  Cicero  considers  it  as  applying 
more  to  the  voice  than  the  gesture.  The  Greek  is 
not  U^vriffis,  nor  iy^pytia,  but  it  plainly  includes 
both.  E.  C.  B. 


familiar  passage,  see  Cicero,  De  Clavis  Oratoribus, 
c.  38. :  — 

"Demosthenem  ferunt  ei,  qui  qusesivisset,  quid  primum 
esset  in  dicendo,  actionem ;  quid  secundum,  idem ;  et  idem 
tertium  respondisse." 

The  Greek  word  used  is,  if  I  remember  aright, 
^6Kpuns ;  what  it  means  is  obvious.  If  your  cor- 
respondent does  not  think  it  is  obvious,  he  will  find 
plenty  of  references  in  Emesti's  Lexicon  of  the 
Greek  Rhetoricians,  to  places  where  he  will  find 
enough  to  satisfy  him.  M.  P.  D. 


The  story  about  Demosthenes  is  told  in  more 
than  one  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians ;  for  a  more 


TBAKCE-LEGBNDS. 

(1*  S.  X.  457.  480. ;  2°^  S.  iii.  162.) 

^  Peter  the  Goatherd  is  the  *  Ziegenhirt '  of  Otmar's 
Collection  of  the  Ancient  Tales  and  Traditions  cur- 
rent in  the  Hartz.  The  name  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  is  associated  with  the  earliest  cultivation  of  the 
Muses  in  Germany  ....  Frederic  was  a  patron  of  the 
minstrel  arts ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Uartz  tra- 
ditions still  make  him  attached  to  similar  pursuits,  and 
tell  how  musicians,  who  have  sought  the  caverns  where 
he  sits  entranced,  have  been  richly  rewarded  by  his 
bounty. 

^  The  author  of  the  Sketch  Book  has  made  use  of  this 
tale  as  the  plot  of  his  *  Rip  Van  Winkle.'  There  are 
several  German  traditions  and  ballads  which  turn  on  the 
tuuuspected  lapse  of  time  under  enchajdment ;  and  we  may 
remember  in  connexion  with  it,  the  ancient  stoiy  of  the 
*  Seven  Sleepers '  of  the  fifth  century.  ( Gibbon,  vL  82.) 
That  tradition  was  adopted  by  Mahomet,  and  has,  as 
Gibbon  observes,  been  also  adopted  and  adorned  bj  the 
nations  from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  profess  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  centurv  by  Gregory  of  Tours;  and 
Paulus  Diaconus  (De  ue$ti»  Longobardorum),  in  the 
eighth  century,  places  seven  sleepers  in  the  North  under 
a  rodL  by  the  sea-shore  ....  The  next  step  is  to  ani- 
mate the  period  dropt  from  real  life  —  the  parenthesis  of 
existence  —  with  characteristic  adventures,  as  in  the 
storvof  *  the  Elfin  Grove '  in  Tieck's  Phantasus  ;  and  as 
in  *  The  Dean  of  Santiago,'  a  Spanish  tale  from  the  Conde 
Lucanor,  translated  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for 
August,  1824,  where  several  similar  stories  are  referred 
to."  —  German  Popular  Stories  from  MM.  Grimm,  Lond. 
1824-5,  2  vols.,  vol  ii.  p.  250. 

Another  trance-legend  we  may  notice  is  that 
of  Domrbschen  or  Thorn'Rose,  commonly  called 
"  The  Sleeping  Beauty.*'  Tennyson  has  depicted 
the  leading  incident  in  his  poem  entitled  "  The 
Sleeping  Palace,"  if  I  remember  right. 

**Domroschen  is  a  Hessian  story.  MM.  Grimm  ob- 
serve a  connexion  between  this  fable  and  the  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Restoration  of  Brynhilda  by  Sigurd,  as 
narrated  in  the  Edda  of  Ssemund,  in  Volsunga  Say<i. 
Sigurd  pierces  the  enchanted  fortifications  and  rouses  the 
heroine.  *  Who  is  it,'  said  she,  '  of  might  sufficient  to 
rend  my  armour  and  to  break  my  sleep?'  She  after- 
wards tells  the  cause  of  her  trance:  'Two  Kings  con- 
tended ;  one  hight  Hialmgunnar,  and  he  was  old  but  of 
mickle  might,  and  Odin  had  promised  him  the  vAtory. 
I  felled  him  in  fight ;  but  Odin  struck  my  head  with  the 
Sleepy-Thorn  (the  Thorn-rose  or  Dog-rose,  see  AU- 
deutsche  fFalder,  i.  135.),  and  said  I  should  never  be  again 
victorious,  and  should  be  hereafter  wedded.'    (Herbert's 
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MaceL  Poetry^  vol.  ii.  p.  23.)  Though  the  allasion  to  the 
Sleep-Rose  is  preserved  in  oar  heroine's  name,  she  suffers 
from  the  wound  of  a  spindle,  as  in  the  Pentamerone  of  G. 
B.  Basile,  V.  6.  The  ftirther  progress  of  Sigurd's  or 
Siegfried's  adventures  will  be  seen  in  '  The  King  of  the 
Grolden  Mountain.' " — Germ.  Pop.  Stories,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

*<In  these  popular  stories,  observe  MM.  Grimm,  is 
concealed  the  pure  and  primitive  Mythology  of  the  Teu- 
tons,  which  has  been  considered  as  lost  for  ever  ....  It 
ia  curious  to  observe  that  this  connexion  between  the 
popular  tales  of  remote  and  unconnected  regions  is 
equally  remarkable  in  the  richest  collection  of  tradition- 
ary narrative  which  any  country  can  boast;  we  mean 
the  'Pentamerone,  overo  Trattenemiento  de  U  PicceriUe,* 
published  by  Giov.  Battista  Basile,  very  early  in  the 
17th  century,  from  the  old  stories  current  among  the 
Neapolitans.  It  is  singular  that  the  German  and  the 
Neapolitan  tales  (though  the  latter  were  till  lately  quite 
unknown  to  foreigners,  and  never  translated  out  of  0e 
Italian  tongues)  bear  the  strongest  and  most  minute  re- 
semblances."— lb.  pp.  viii. — ix. 

The  advertisemeDt  to  the  second  Yolume  states 
that  "  The  Translator  once  thought  of  following 
np  these  little  volumes  with  one  of  selections 
from  the  Neapolitan  Pentamerone.^^  May  I  ask, 
Has  the  Pentameron  ever  been  translated  into 
English,  or  is  there  any  prospect  of  it?  * 

ElB][0NKACH. 


LADY  BEBE8FOBD*8  OH08T  STOBT. 

(2^  S.  vi.  73.) 

This  narration  seems  to  be  compiled  from 
family  tradition ;  but  it  involves  so  niany  errors 
as  to  persons  and  dates,  that,  without  some  clearer 
authentication  from  the  family,  little  importance 
can  be  attached  to  it. 

The  Lady  Beresford  referred  to  appears  to 
l^ve  been  Nicola  Sophia  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
Lord  Glenawly,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Tristram 
(not  Martin)  Beresford,  to  whom  she  was  married 
in  1687.  The  birth  of  their  son  took  place  in 
July,  1694,  and  Sir  Tristram  suryived  the  event, 
not  four,  but  seven  years.  The  Lord  Tyrone 
referred  to  must  have  been  John,  the  second  earl, 
\|rho  died  unmarried  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
14th  October,  1693.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
story,  In  one  remarkable  particular,  harmonises 
with  these  dates.  The  daughter  —  not  of  John 
the  second,  but  of  James  the  third  Earl  of  Tyrone 
was  married  to  the  son  of  Sir  Tristram  and  Lady 
Beresford,  on  whom  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone  was 
afterwards  conferred.  The  second  husband  of 
the  unhappy  lady  was  .Richard  Gorges,  who  rose 
to  the  rank  of  a  general  in  the  army,  and  by 
whom  she  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
'*  Lady  Beresford,"  says  the  peerage,  "  deceasing 

[*  A  selection  was  published  in  1848  by  Bogue,  and 
enntlda,  The  Pantamerone ;  or,  the  Story  of  Stories.  Fun 
for  the  Little  Ones.  By  Giambattista  Basile.  Translated 
•from  the  Neapolitan  by  John  Edward  Taylor.  16mo. 
1848.  The  entire  work  was  translated  into  G^erman  by 
Professor  Liebrecht  in  1846,  2  vols.  12mo.    It  has  a  pre- 


28rd  February,  1718,  was  buried  in  the  Earl  of 
Cork's  tomb  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral." 

The  greatest  inaosuracy  of  the  narrative  is  as 
to  Lady  Betty  Cobbe,  for  that  lady  (nie  Lady 
Elizabeth  Beresibrd,  being  youngest  daughter  of 
Marcus  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  married  in  1755  to 
Thomas  Cobbe,  Esq.,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin),  belonged  to  a  later  age,  being  in  fact 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  heroine  of  the  black 
ribbon. 

It  is  a  minor  inaccuracy,  yet  helping  to  lessen 
the  credit  of  the  narrative,  that  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1603,  the  day  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's 
death,  was  not  a  Tuesday,  as  was  stated,  but  a 
Saturday. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  some  member  of  the 
Beresford  family  will  be  able  to  state  the  source 
of  the  narrative,  and  supersede  its  errors  with 
more  authentic  particulars.  Candipus. 


HTMirOLOOT. 

(2«»d  S.  vi.  p.  54.) 

The  "  Congregational  Body,"  whose  "  undue 
licence "  is  complained  of  by  Z.,  is  so  well  able 
to  take  its  own  part,  that  it  may  appear  quite 
superfluous  in  one  who  does  not  belong  to  that 
body  to  stand  forward  as  its  defender.  But  I  so 
much  admire  the  Congregational  Hymn-Book^  as 
being  the  most  copious  and  inapartially  selected 
work  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
that  IjifQuld  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  what 
Z.  considers  to  be  unfair  treatment  of  his  fa- 
Yourite  hynm.  In  the  Index  to  the  Hyn^n-book, 
'*  Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing  is  attri- 
buted to  Robinson,  Now^  if  Lady  Huntinffdon 
really  composed  it  as  it  stands  in  Z.'s  copy,  she  is 
undoubtedly  the  real  author,  and,  so  far,  ^  iindue 
licence"  lias  been  taken  ;  but,  on  comparin|p^.'s 
copy  of  the  hymn  with  that  printed  int^p  Congre- 
gational  Hymn-Book^  I  thmk  any  one  must  be 
struck  with  the  immense  imnrovement  which  has 
been  attained  by  means  of  slight  alteratiops ;  all 
that  is  devotional  in  the  original  having  been  re- 
tained, and  its  grotesqueness  removed.  Compare 
the  first  stanza,  as  given  by  Z.*,  and  as  it  stands 
in  the  Congregational  Hymn-book.'^ 

face  by  Jacob  Grimm,  and  is  very  learnedly  illustrated 
by  the  translator.] 

*  "  Come  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing, 
Tune  my  heart  to  sing  thy  praise; 
Streams  of  Mercy  never  ceasing 
Call  for  loudest  songs  of  praise. 
Teach  me  some  melodious  sonnet. 

Sung  by  angel  hosts  above ; 
Praise  the  Mount,  I*m  fixed  upon  it, 
Mount  of  thy  redeeming  love." 
t  "  Come,  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing  I 
Tune  mv  heart  to  sing  thy  grace. 
Streams  of  Mercy,  never  ceasing, 
Call  for  songs  <^  loudest  praise. 


S""  8.  VI.  136.,  Aoo.  7.  'Sfi.] 
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The  last  two  stanzas  quoted  by  Z.  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  hjmn-book  version,  and  certainly  such 
rhymes  as  "  freed  from  sinning "  and  ^*  blood- 
washed  linen"  may  excuse  the  omission.  Dis- 
coverers are  apt  to  overrate  the  value  of  what 
they  find,  and  1  think  this  has  been  the  case  with 
Z.  on  the  present  occasion. 

While  on  the  subject  of  hymns,  I  would  ask 
the  following  query :  —  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  hymn  — 

"  Not  here,  as  to  tbe  prophet's  eye, 
The  Lord  upon  his  throne  appears  f  ** 

It  stands  as  No.  465.  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Congregational  Hymn-Book. 

My  Query  about  Ltither^s  Hymn  (2°*  S.  iv. 
151.),  is  still  unanswered.  Jatdeb. 


DeHvaHon  of  Hoax  (2™*  S.  vi  69.)  --  On  the 
subject  of  the  word  hoax,  I  beg  to  inform  Delta 
he  will  find  the  following  answer  to  his  Query 
under  Hocus-Pocus  in  Dr.  Richardson's  DicHon- 
ary :  "  Malone  considers  the  modem  slang  hoax 
as  derived  from  hocus^  and  Archdeacon  Nares  agrees 
with  him."  In  my  dictionary  (called  Smarfs 
Walker  by  the  proprietor-publishers,  though  my 
own  title  was  Walker  Remodelled)  the  word  occurs 
in  its  alphabetical  place  both  in  the  larger  work, 
and  in  the  epitomised  edition ;  and  I  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  regretting  that  I  did  not  re- 
fer to  its  origin,  as  I  might  have  done.  I  have 
been  less  negligent  in  some  other  similar  cases ; 
for  instance,  the  words  quiz,  to  quiz,  quizzing; 
and  if  any  statement  as  to  these  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  a 
place  in  its  pages. 

,  "  These  words  which  are  only  in  vulgar  or  colloquial 
use,  but  which  Webster  traces  to  learned  roots,  originated 
in  a  joke.  Daly,  the  manager  of  a  Dublin  play-house, 
wagered  that  a  word  of  no  meaning  should  be  the  com- 
mon talk  and  puzzle  of  the  city  in  twepty-four  hours : 
in  the  course  of  that  time,  the  letters  q,  u,  i,  z,  were 
chalked  or  posted  on  all  the  walls  of  Dublin  with  an 
effect  that  won  the  wager." 

B.  H.  Smabt. 

Athenaeum,  Pall  MalL 

Jonathan  Sidnam  (!•'  S.  xi.  466.)— The  MS. 
translation  of  "Pastor  Fido".  by    this    author 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  printed.    In  the 
Biographia  Dramatica  there  is  a  notice  of  a  piefe 
with  the  following  title  :  ''^Filli  de  Sciro^  or^  PhiUis 
of  Scyros,  an  excellent  pastoral,  written  in  Italian 
by  G.  Giudubaldo  de  Bonarelli,  and  translated 
into  English  by  J.  S.  Gentj'*  4to.,  1655.    A  trans- 
Teach  me  some  celestial  measure, 
Sun^  by  ransomed  hosts  above ; 
Oh !  the  vast,  the  boundless  treasure 
Of  my  Lord's  unchanging  love  t " 


lationwas  at  the  same  time  made  of  *' Pastor  Fido," 
but  both  of  them  were  laid  aside.  These  transla- 
tions were  made  about  twenty  years  before  the 
publication  of  PhiUis  of  Scyros. 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jonathan 
Sidnam  was  the  author  of  both  these  translations. 

P.8.  Would  your  correspondent  be  kind  enougli 
to  inform  me  what  is  the  title  of  the  MS.  play  in 
^Ye  acts  by  J.  Sidnam  ?  R.  Ihgus. 

Who  wrote  **  An  Autumn  near  ike  Rhine  f  "  (2'«> 
S.  yi.  91.)  —  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  your  cor- 
respondent J.  E.  T.,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  author 
Qi^An  Autumn  near  ike  Rhine  was  Charles  Edward 
Dodd,Esq.,  Barrister,  4>f  the  Middle  Temple,  who 
died  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  this,  his 
first,  attempt  at  authorship.  The  book  had  a  large 
sale,  and  is  now  scarce.  William  Kidd. 

Hammersmith. 

Classical  Cockneyism  (2"*  S.  vi.  89.) —In  ad4i- 
tion  to  the  Bev.  Wm.  Fbasbr's  note  on  classical 
cockneyism,  and  of  the  abuse  of  poor  letter  H, 
permit  me  tp  add  a  classical  pun  by  Julius  Qaes^r 
on  Sylla*s  assumption  of  the  Dictatorship.  Sue- 
tonius relates  that  when  Sylla,  whose  illiterative- 
ness  was  well  known,  was  about  to  take  upon 
himself  the  ofiice  of  Dictator,  Caesar  said,  "  Sylla 
nescivit  literas,  non  potuit  diciare" 

Dr.  Johnson  asserted,  under  the  letter  H,  in 
his  great  English  Dictionary,  that  H  is  in  Eng- 
lish, as  in  other  languages,  a  note  of  aspira- 
tion, and  is  therefore  no*  letter — and,  in  his 
Orammar  of  the  JEngUsh  Tongue,  added,  "  that  it 
must  be  pronounc^  with  a  strong  emission  of 
the  breath,  as  liat,  horse" — and  that  **it  seldom 
begins  any  but  the  first  syllable,  in  which  it  is 
always  sounded  with  a  full  breath,  except  in  heir, 
herb,  kosUer,  honour,  humble,  honest,  humour,  and 
their  derivatives." 

John  Wilkes  observing  on  indicium,  said,  "that 
the  author  of  this  observation  must  be  a  man  of 
quick  appre-Aension,  and  a  most  compre-Aensive 
genius.*  In  a  note  to  a  subsequent  edition  of  his 
Orammar,  the  sturdy  moralist  replied  to  the  flip- 
pant wit,  by  adding :  "  It  sometimes  begins  mid- 
dle or  final  syllables  in  words  compounded,  as 
block-head ;  or  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  compre- 
hended^^ James  Elmes. 

Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  Language  (2°^  S.  vi, 
49.) — Uheda  asks  "who  can  tell  .  .  .  .  how 
Latin  is  pronounced  in  Hungary  ?  "  A  great 
number  of  persons  no  doubt,  but  not  I. 

I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  say  thus  much. 

*  It  is  related  of  a  certain  ludimagister  of  this  class, 
who  having  left  a  basin  of  soup  intended  for  his  morning 
lunch,  told  one  of  his  disciples  to  take  it  away  and  heal 
it.  When  asked  for,  the  boy  said  he  had  eaten  it.  *^\  did 
not  tell  you  to  eat  iL  Sirrah,  but  to  heat  iV*  **  So  please 
you,  Domine,**  was  the  reply,  "you  have  always  told  us 
that  H  was  no  letter.^ 
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Some  tea  jeara  ago,  while  iTftlking  between 
Northfieet  and  Greenhitlie,  I  was  accosted  hj  a 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  sailor,  speaking  Latin  quit« 
flueotlj.  He  went  on  with  me,  talking  and  tell- 
ing hiB  adventures,  for  some  diatance,  —  how  he 
bad  fleived  under  Napier  in  the  Fedroite  expe- 
dition, &c.,  all  which  might  have  been  true  or 
false,  but  telling  hia  stor;  oli  the  time  in  capital 
Latin,  and  with  an  almost  exact  English  pronun- 
uation.  I  remarked  upon  that,  and  asked  hitn  to 
explain.  He  said  he  naa  an  Hungarian,  bat, 
upon  landing  in  England,  had  determmed  to  con- 
form his  pronunciation  to  ours  as  near  a^  possible. 
Ha  said  there  was  but  little  alteration  needed, 
and  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  talked  aa  he 
did  at  the  moment  be  was  speaking  to  me.  When 
we  came  to  a  stop  I  gave  him  a  tnfle ;  he  received 
it  with  a  "Deo  et  tibi  gratias,"  adding  (I  had  two 
companions),  "  Dominua  vobiscum,"  to  which  of 
course  I  responded,  "  Et  cnm  spiritu  tuo."  The 
gist  of  which  is,  be,  an  HungariaD,  spoke  Latin 
like  an  Englishman  ;  and,  as  ne  said,  almost  na- 
ttvelj,  which  is  all  I  know  about  Hnngarian 
Latin.  .         O.  C.  Cbees. 

lUuminaled  Clock  (2-^  S.  iv,  387.;  v.  57,)  — 
Fronting  the  quai  at  Havre  is  a  clock  dial  illumi- 
nated in  a  way  similar  to  that  over  Mr.  Bennett's 
shop  in  Cheapaide,  t.  e,  with  the  face  of  the  dial 
dark,  and  the  hours  and  two  rerolving  hands 
bright.  It.  W.  Hackwood. 

Plantin  Preii  (2°'  S.  vi.  91.)  — Does  Me. 
Stadhtoit  know  of  the  list  of  Flan^n  books  pub- 
lished at  the  Plantin  Press  in  1615  f  It  consists 
of  ninetj-two  pages  I2mo,,  and  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  subjects :  — 


&c.-~6.  Poeticl.— 7.  Grammatici.— 8,  Eledcbi 

lertw  Aaclarea.  — 10.  Gnece.  — 11.  Hebnke,  Chald.,  Sj- 

Tiac  — 12.  Italiei.  — 13.  Hiepuiici.  —  14.  GallicL— 16. 

Tenton.  et  Flandic." 

In  the  same  volume  I  have  a  Catalogu 


Judas  Itcariotm"  8.  v.  294.  343.)  — I  have 
read,  where  I  know  not,  that  the  Armenians,  who 
believe  hell  and  limbo  to  be  the  same  place,  say, 
that  Jndas,  after  having  betrayed  our  Lord,  re- 
solved to  hang  himself  because  he  knew  that 
Christ  was  to  go  to  limbo  and  deliver  all  souls 
which  he  might  find  there  out  of  purgatory  ;  and 
he  therefore  expected  forgiveness,  by  being  there 
before  him.  But  the  devil,  who  was  more  cun- 
ning than  he,  knowing  hia  intention,  held  him  over 
limbo  till  the  Lord  had  passed  through,  and  then 
let  Mm  fall  into  hell. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  reference  to  this  legend. 
R.  W.  Hacbwood. 


Original  Sin  (2'^  S.  vi.  48.)  — The  English 
Cbnrcb  in  ber  ninth  article,  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  at  their  fifth  session  (June  17,  1646),  have 
expounded  this  doctrine,  which  Augustin  main- 
tained as  orthodox,  against  the  heresy  of  Celeslius, 
the  Irishman,  and  Pelagius  (^  Morgan),  the 
Welshman ;  which  heresy  agitated  the  whole 
church  in  the  three  continents  known  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century.  Prior  to  this 
period  I  do  not  find  the  expression  peeeatum 
origintUe,  or,  more  properly,  peccatvm  originis. 
Although  the  work  of  Augustin,  De  Peccato  Origi- 
nolt  (418  A.s.),  probably  Brst  gave  publicity  to  the 
term,  the  doctrine  nevertheless  existed  in  the 
early  Church  :  for,  in  the  second  century,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus    (Padag.   iii.   xii.    p.  262.)    says, 

("for  ain  is  innate  and  common  to  all");  ^^ 
Tertullian  {2'eit.  Animal,  iii.)  says,  exinde  totmt 
genus  de  mio  lemiae  infecbaa,  nut  edam  damnalioait 
fecit;  "thence  made  the  whole  human 


which  befell  him."  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
the  equivalent  expression  was,  "born  in  sin,"  used 
in  the  terms  of  David  (Pa.  li.  5.\  and  expounded 
by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  v.  18.) ;  but  the  Jews  attached 
a  different  meaning  to  tlut  expression,  when  they 
said  to  the  blind  man  restored  to  sight,  "  thou 
wast  altogether  born  in  sin  " ;  assuming,  according 
to  their  strange  doctrine,  that  he  had  actually 
sinned  before  his  birth  (Beresbith  Babba,  xxxiv. 
12. ;  Lightfoot  and  Kuinoel  on  John  ix.  3.  34.) 
See  Waddington's  Church  Hialory  (ii,  xi.  176.), 
and  Bluut's  Early  Fathers  (ii.  xiii.  S8S.) 

T.  J.  BncKTON. 
Lichflold. 

"Inter  canem  et  hpam"  (2-^  8.  vi.  70.)  — This 
phrase  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  vesper  hour 
of  the  Romish  church ;  it  refers  to  that  time  of 
the  evening  or  morning,  when,  from  the  dimness 
of  the  light,  a  wolf  could  with  difficulty  be  dia- 
tinguished  from  a  dog ;  or  when  — 

"  Grey  twUiglit,  from  her  shadowy  Iiill, 
EHscolours  Natiire's  vernal  blooni. 
And  Bbeds  on  grove,  and  atraam,  and  rill. 
One  placid  tint  of  deepening  gloom." 
If  the  Querist,  J.  W.,  refers  to  Adelung's  Ohs- 
sarium  Manuale,  he  will  there  find  the  phrase  ex- 
plained and  illuatrnted  by  other    quotations,    in 
^ce  Canit,  sub  fine.  Gbobqe  Mdnford. 

East  Winch. 

Ejects  of  Inebriety  (2°"  S.  vi.  90.)- E.  gives 
an  epigram  on  the  appearance  of  Messrs.  Pitt  and 
Dundas,  "  Bacchi  ptenut,  full  of  wine,"  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  I  have  heard  from  good 
authority  attributed  to  Person,  who  was  brother- 
in-law  to  Perry,  the  editor  and  part- proprietor  of 
that  journal.  Coleridge  wrote  in  that  paper  about 
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the  Bame  time,  and  might  have  contributed  it.  His 
hatred  to  the  great  statesman  is  well  knoim,  and 
his  atrocious  apologue  of  "  Fire,  Famine,  and 
Slaughter,  a  War  Eclogue,"  which  appeared  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  day.     Famine  aajn : 

"  3iaten !  Sisters !  who  seat  f  oa  here  ?  " 
Slaughter  replies  to  Fire : 

"  I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear." 

Fire  answers : 

Spirits  bear  what  spirits  tell, 
Twill  make  a  boUday  in  Hell." 
Famine  adds,  after  much  similar  dialogue: 

"  Letters  four  da  form  hig  name ; 
He  let  me  loose  and  cried,  ■  Halloo !  * 
To  him  alone  the  praiae  ia  due." 
The  whole  is  terrific ;  but  it  was  written  in 
1796,  when  the  author  was  young,  a  republican, 
nnd  a  moat  imaginative  poet. 

In  a  more  genial  mood,  Coleridge  speaks  of  the 
bibacitj  of  the  great  statesman,  and  of  the  extra- 
vagant  gaming  of  bis  distinguished  rival.  Fox.  He 
concludes  his  didactic  poem  on  "  Imitation,"  bj 
saying: 
"  Oq  Folly  every  fool  his  talent  tries; 


Jahks  Elmbs. 
Coalkupe-i  Writing  Fluid  (2°''  S.  yi.  47.)  — I 
have  tried  to  make  ink  according  to  the  above  re- 
ceipt given  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  have  not  succeeded. 
Can  your  correspondent  say  where  1  have  failed  P 
I  proceeded  as  follows:  — To  one  pint  and  two 
wine-glasses  of  soft  water,  I  added  1  oz.  borax 
(powdered),  and  2  oz.  bruised  shellac.  These  I 
boiled  in  a  tin  vessel  covered  with  a  plate,  until 
all  was  dissolved.  When  mixtnre  bad  cooled, 
three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  I  strained  it 
through  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  (not  having  filter- 
ins  paper  at  band),  and  added  an  ounce  of  dis- 
solved gum.  Then  placed  it  on  the  fire  as  before; 
and  as  it  became  hot,  added  about  1  oz.  of  lamp- 
black, stirring  the  mixture  till  it  boiled.  I  then 
removed  it  from  the  fire ;  but  finilin^r  that  it  was 
only  a  brownish  black,  I  added  about  another 
ounce  of  lamp-black,  and  boiled  it  again ;  then 
poured  it  into  a  pitcher,  and  left  it  till  the  following 
morning.  The  result  was  then  found  to  be  a 
blackish-brown  liquid,  wilh  a  heavy  sediment  of 
lamp-black.  Sec.  The  lamp-black  bad,  in  fact, 
only  mixed  mechanically  from  the  boiling  and 
stirring,  and  not  combined  chemically  as  the  co- 
luuring  matter  of  ink  should  do.  V.  S.  D. 

The  Blue  Blanket  (2°'  S.  vi.  65.)— Fennecuick's 
Historical  Account  of  the  Bhie  Blanket,  or,  Craflt- 
mcn'a  Banner  (1722),  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh 
in  1826,  with  plates  represenliDg  the  arms  of  the 


incorporated  trade*  and  tlie  celebrated  "Blue 
Blanket,"  or  "  Pennon  of  the  Crafta  of  Edinburgh." 

T.  a.  S. 

Edinbnrgh. 

Medical  Men  at  Funefah  (2°^  S.  v.  477.)  — 
Such  was  the  custom  in  this  city  until  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  following  circum- 
stance caused  it  to  be  discontinued.  Dr.  Long- 
field,  then  an  eminent  physician  here,  was  as 
usual  attending  the  funeral  of  one  of  his  patients, 
going  to  be  interred  at  Christ  Church.  As  the 
mournful  cortege  passed  bvthe  Exchange,  a  wittr 
cobbler  named  Bounce,  whose  habitat  was  in  thu 
locality,  suddenly  popped  his  head  out  of  his  stall, 
and  thus  addressed  the  doctor:  "Fine  morning. 
Doctor ;  I  perceive  you  are  carrying  home  your 
work."  Sioce  which  time  medical  men  have  not 
attended  funerals  here.  It  is,  however,  usual  in 
some  of  the  towns  in  the  county  for  the  apotlie- 
caries  as  well  as  the  doctors  to  attend,  weariiw 
scarves  and  hatbands  of  white  linen  tied  wi£ 
black  or  white  lutestring,  according  as  the  de- 
ceased may  have  been  married  or  not.  R.  C. 
Cork. 

"Danee  thehayt"  (2°'  S.  »i.  90.)  — 3.  inquires 
the  meaning  of  "to  dance  the  bays,"  and  suggests 
"  haze"  aa  an  amendment.  "To  dance  the  hay  or 
hays,"  a  term  well  known  to  the  dancing- masters 
in  tlie  dancinc  days  of  George  III.,  and  the  old 
r|uadrillea  of  t£e  last  century,  is  to  dance  in  a  ring, 
like  dancing  round  hay-cocks.  Shakspeare  says: 
"  1  will  play  on  the  table  to  tbeae  worthies, 
And  let  them  danct  lit  hey ,'" 

and  Michael  Drayton  has  it :  — 

"  This  maids  think  on  the  hearth  they  see, 
'When  fires  well  nigh  coDSamed  be. 
There  dancirtg  Aayi  by  two  and  three." 

James  Elmbs. 

Dean  Sinft  (2-^  S.  vL  77.)  —  In  reply  to  H.  W. 

I  be^  to  say  that  it  was  not  I,  but  the  Bev.  J.  F. 

EnniSj'Vurate  of  St.  Catharine's  in  Dublin,  who 
acted  as  "interrogator"  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to.  He  informed  me  in  1848  of  bis  conversation 
with  the  old  woman  anent  Dean  Swift,  and  he 
probably  mentioned  some  other  points  which  have 
since  passed  from  my  memory.  I  admit  that  it 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  correct  to  say  that,  the 
old  woman  "  lately  died.  Your  readers,  however, 
may  remember  that  my  communication  referred 
to  men  and  incidents  of  the  last  century ;  and 
when,  in  a  postscript,  I  used  the  word  "  lately" 
in  connexion  with  the  death  of  one  who  remem- 
bered Swift  in  1740,  I  meant  comparaticely  lateh/. 
I  am  nofcert^o  as  to  the  precise  age  of  the  old 
woman.  The  conversation  took  place  probably 
about  the  year  I83S. 
I  WiujAM  John  Fitz-Fatbice.. 
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NOTBS  ON  BOOKS  AHD  BOOK  SALES. 

The  late  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
had  long  busied  himself  with  collecting  materials  for  a 
history  of  those  works  which,  resembling  in  their  character 
the  world-renowned  masterpiece  of  John  Banyan,  had 
anticipated,  and,  as  be  seemed  inclined  to  believe,  had 
suggested,  The  Pilgrim's  Proffress.  The  papers  which  he 
left  behind  him  at  his  death  have  fallen  into  most  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  hands :  the  result  is  a  volume 
full  of  deep  interest  to  the  admirers  of  John  Bunyan,  and 
of  no  small  value  in  illustrating  the  history  of  religious 
allegories.  The  Ancient  Poem  of  GuiUaume  de  GuHeviUci 
entitled  Le  Pelerinage  de  F Homme  compared  with  the  PU- 
grm's  Progress  of  John  Bunyan^  ^it^  from  Notes  collected 
by  the  late  Mr,  Nathaniel  Hill  of  the  Bcyal  Society  of 
LAterature,  with  Illustrations  and  an  Appendix,  is  a  literary 
curiosity,  produced  with  all  the  elegance  of  the  Chis- 
wick  Press :  and  containing  much  information  not  only 
respecting  De  Guileville  and  his  curious  poem,  but  also 
respecting  his  early  translators  —  Chaucer  and  Lidgate. 
The  book,  indeed,  is  a  pleasant  discourse  touching  the 
prevalence  of  allegorical  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  — 
the  popularity  of  De  Guileville  in  England  —  the  paral- 
lelisms between  De  Guileville  and  Bunyan — and  con- 
tains notices  also  of  other  early  predecessors  of  ouir  great 
allegorist.  The  work,  let  us  add,  is  illustrated  with  fac- 
similes of  old  woodcuts  and  illuminations ;  and  is  alto- 
gether a  quaint,  pleasant,  and  instructive  volume. 

We  have  before  us  another  proof  of  the  benefits  which 
are  destined  to  accrue  to  historical  literature  from  the 
admirable  scheme  of  Sir  John  Romilly.  The  Rev.  C.  F. 
Hingeston,  the  learned  editor  of  Johannis  Capgrave  Liber 
de  Ittustribus  Ilenricis,  has  just  published  a  translation  of 
that  work,  thus  placing  the  historical  information  to  be 
found  in  it  within  the  reach  of  the  mere  English  reader.  The 
Book  of  the  Illustrious  Henries,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hingeston's 
tact,  preserves  throughout  very  much  the  character  of 
Capgrave's  own  book ;  and  we  trust  will  be  received  with 
so  much  favour  by  the  reading  world  as  to  justify  the 
publishers  in  producing  a  series  of  translations  of  the 
more  important  of  the  Collection  of  Early  Chronicles  now 
appearing  under  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Quarterly  sustains  its  character  for  pleasant  as  well 
as  instructive  reading.  The  opening  article  on  Admiral 
Blake,  founded  on  Hepworth  Dixon's  admirable  biogra- 
phy, is  a  paper  to  be  read  with  especial  interest  at  the 
present  moment,  when  our  navy  engages  so  much  atten- 
tion. Two  other  articles  of  a  biographical  character  give 
value  to  the  present  number ;  namely,  one  on  Wycliffe, 
and  one  on  Professor  Blant  and  his  works.  A  Jpper  on 
Iron  Bridges  and  one  on  Shipwrecks  form  its  utilitarian 
portion.  To  these,  perhaps,  we  should  add  the  paper  on 
the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  necessity  for  tne  re- 
moval of  the  Natural  History  Department  is  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Mr.  Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation  forms 
the  subject  of  a  thorough  Quarterly  article ;  and  the  small 
halfpennjnvorth  of  politics  to  be  found  within  the  drab 
wrapper  of  the  great  Conservative  Review,  is  the  closing 
one,  "  On  the  Condition  and  Future  of  India." 

A  collection  of  autograph  letters,  and  some  important 
manuscripts,  the  property  of  S.  W.  Singer^  Esq.,  was  sold 
by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  on  August  8,  1868. 
A  letter  of  John  Dryden  to  his  cousin  Mrs.  Stewart,  1698, 
printed  in  his  Prose  Works,  lOi  Another,  not  printed, 
containing  a  remonstrance  to  Dr.  Busby  resp^ing  his 
conduct  to  Dryden's  son,  11  —  Oliver  GoldsmiS*8  letter 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  8/.  bs, —  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  of 
condolence  to  Lady  Southwell,  bl.  lbs.  —  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  to  the  Cardinal  of  Loraine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
1559, 11/.  15s.  —  A  Conveyance  from  John  Milton  of  the  I 


City  of  Westminster  of  a  bond  for  400/.  from  the  Com- 
miasioners  of  Excise  to  Cyriack  Skinner  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
with  the  autograph  signature  of  the  poet,  and  his  seal 
attached,  19/.  19«.  —  A  most  interesting,  and  probably 
unique  letter,  from  "  Pretty  Nelly  Gwynne  "  to  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Hyde,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon. 
Nelly  was  no  scribe,  and  could  with  difficulty  scrawl  her 
initials ;  she  therefore  here  employs  the  pen  of  one  of  her 
merry  companions,  but  evidently  insists  upon  her  very 
words  being  written  down,  although  she  cannot  make  her 
write  all  she  wishes.  It  sold  for  13/. — Popiana.  Notes 
and  Collections  respecting  Pope  and  his  Works,  consist- 
ing of  Remarks  on  Ruffhead's  Life ;  notes  of  various  in- 
quiries made  by  Warton,  Malone,  Isaac  Reid,  and  others, 
11  2s.  6d. — Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Creseidy  written  in 
five  Books  by  the  most  famous  Prince  of  Poets,  Geofrey 
Chaucer,  done  into  Lattine,  with  y«  Comments  by  Sir 
Fra.  Kynaston,  knt,  foL  1639.  This  MS.  formerly  be- 
longed to  Dean  Aldrich.  27/.  10».  —  Promptorium  Par- 
vulorum,  on  vellum,  a  MS.  of  the  14th  century,  12/.  — 
Speculum  Vit<B  :  the  Myrrour  of  Life,  a  translation  from 
the  Latin  of  John  of  Waldby,  by  William  of  Nassyngton, 
on  vellum,  of  the  14th  century,  84/.  Another  copy  of  an 
earlier  date,  but  imperfect,  31/.  —  Then  followed  the  MS. 
collections  of  Joseph  Spence,  consisting  of  21  Lots :  the 
first  was  the  original  MS.  of  his  AnecS)tes  of  Books  and 
Men,  inq^uired  after  in  "  N.  &  Q."  (2nd  g.  iv.  452. ;  v.  17.) 
A  note  in  the  Catalogue  states  that  *Mn  regard  to  the 
authenticity  of  these  papers  it  may  be  important  to  state, 
that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Spence's  papers  came  into  the 
hands  of  Bishop  Lowth,  who,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rolle, 
was  one  of  his  executors.  They  were  given  by  the  bishop 
to  a  Mr.  Foster,  who  had  been  in  his  service  as  Secretary, 
or  some  confidential  cap&city,  and  became  at  that  gentle- 
man's decease  the  property  of  his  nephew,  from  whom 
they  were  obtained   by  Mr.   William  Carpenter,  who 

E laced  them  in  Mr.  Singer's  hands  for  publication,  and 
y  subsequent  arrangement  they  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Singer."  This  interesting  lot  was  knocked  down  to 
the  lucky  purchaser  for  10s.  1  —  In  Lot  200.,  among  other 
miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  Poetical  History,  by  Mr. 
Spence,  is  a  valuable  MS.  evidently  prepared  for  the 
press,  entitled  "  Collections  relating  to  the  Lives  of  softie 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Provincial,  Italian,  Frendi,  and 
English  Poetj^  arranged  in  alphabetical  order."  It  sold 
ior  10«.  6d, 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLtlMES 

WANTED   TO   PUACHA8B. 

OiouppiNo;  an  Occidental  Story.    London.    ICBl. 

W.  AyBRBiJ.*8  DiAix  FOR  Daintt  Daburcb.    BlacJkletter.    1664. 

•«•  Iietten,itatinflt  partioolsrs  and  lowest  price,  earriaae  free,  to  be 
gent  to  MaMAs.Bau.  St  Dauit,  Pablifhers  of  **N0T£3  AND 
QtTiRIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Particnlan  of  Prioe«  ftc,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  eent  diieel  to 
the  grentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reqoirec^  and  whoee  namei  and  ad- 
dresiefl  are  eiven  for  that  purpose 

CAivoiineABoif  Horabvm  Ltbbr  SBcimovic  Orjmnsm  NorjB  Robbicjb 
Impbbiaus  Ecccbsia   BABSNBBBOKwns.    John    Sensenschmidl    et 
Henricus  Petasenstehier.    1484.    An  imperfect  or  poor  copy  will  do. 
Wanted  by  JRev.  J.  C  Jackeon,  i7.  Sutton  Place,  Hackney. 


SocKz.iNe*s  HmoBT  or  Suvfolk.    YoL  I.    4to. 

Wanted  by  Thot.  MiOard,  70.  Ifewgate  Street 


Jacob.  The  latter  gentleman  whom  you  have  namedt  makes  a  corre- 
apondutg  objection. 

**  NoTM  A^D  QoBRfBi**  ts  ptMiBked  ai  noon  on  Friday,  and  it  also 
tsgued  m  MoifTHi.T  Pabts.  The  tubearwHon  for  Stampbo  Oqpibs  fiir 
Six  Montka  forwarded  direct  from  the  FubiiOtere  itnt^Mding  the  Haif- 
yearly  Indbx)  it  lis.  id.,  which  may  be  void  by  Poet  Qfiot  Order  m 
faooHT  of  Mbmbb.  Bbii&  amo  DAunr ,  186.  Flbb*  BrRBar,  B.C.I  t»  MRkoM 
oK  CoxMoirioATioi*!  FOB  nu  EofxoB  thavHd  be  addressed. 
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r.  AUGUST  H 


inVOLDHTABT 

"  Far  ma  foi,"  exclaims  tbe  citizen  In  Mollere's 
play,  delightcil  with  hie  d en Ij- discovered  accom> 
plishmenC,  —  "par  ma  foi,  il  y  a  plus  de  quaraate 
ana  que  jc  i\a  de  la  prose,  sans  que  j'en  syusse 
rienP'  Perhaps,  to  take  the  coETerae  of  M.  Jour- 
dain's  case,  there  are  not  a  few  prose-writera  in 
our  own  language  who  would  be  equullj  aurprised 
to  discover  the  variety  of  Tinauapeeted  metrical 
combinationa  that  might  be  extracted  from  their 
own  gravest  compositiona.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  anybody  had  ventured  to  tell  one  of  tbe  moat 
vigoroua  of  modern  writera,  the  late  William  Cob- 
bett,  that  in  bia  racy  Saxon  style,  thrown  off 
without  stopping  to  pick  out  fifc  worda,  or  round 
offpolisbed  aentencea,  and  yet  bo  full  of  natural 
melody,  be  had  all  along  not  unfrequenOy  been 
writing  verie  without  knowing  it;  or  that,  in  those 
charming  "Rural  Hides"  of  his,  he  bad  been 
unconsciously  perpetrating  all  sorts  of  classical 
metres,  —  we  may  imagine  the  contemptuous  in- 
credulity of  the  old  man,  and  tbe  torrent  of  the 
choicest  mob-English  with  which  he  would  have 
overwhelmed  the  pedant  who  dared  to  talk  to  bim 
about  tbe  number  of  iambica  and  anapnsta  to  be 
fouud  in  bia  pages,  or  the  happily  proportioned 
recurrence  in  bis  sentences  of  what  the  pbitoao- 
pher  of  Salisbury  maiutained  t^i  be  "  the  essential 
ingredients  of  English  prose,  which,  like  salt  in  a 
banquet,  serves  to  give  it  a  relish  —  the  twoPieons 
and  the  Cretlc." 


/filter,  who  had  not  a  pbilolo^cal  notion  in  bia 
head,  it  may  not  be  unintereatiug  to  bring  toge- 
ther a  few  of  thoee  curious  deviations  into  invo~ 
luntnry  metre  which  occasionally  startle  us  ia 
tbe  writings  of  tbe  greatest  masters  of  prose  com- 
])osltion. 

Ill  tbe  preface  to  Dryden'a  translation  of  Vir- 
gii'f  Piatoralt,  the  writer,  comparing  the  harmony 
'  and  grace  of  the  classic  poets  with  modem  pro- 
ductions, observes,  that  *'  the  Greek  tongue  very 
naturally  falls  into  iambic;  and  the  diligent  reader 
may  find  six  or  seven  and  tl^enty  of  them  in  those 
accurate  orations  of  Isocrates.  The  Latin,"  be 
adds,  "as  niturally  falls  into  heroic:  tbe  begin- 
ning of  Livy's  history  is  half  a  hexameter,  and  that 
of  Tacitus  an  entire  one;  and  the  former  histo- 
rian, describing  the  glorious  effort  of  a  colonel  to 
break  through  a  brigade  of  the  enemy,  just  after 
the  defeat  at  Canna;,  fulls  unknowingly  into  a 
verse  not  unworthy  Virgil  himself:  — 

"  <  Hbc  ubi  dicta  dedit,  itringit  gladinm,  cuoeoqae 

Facto  par  medioa .,  &c.'  " 

To  the  h«mif  ticb  of  Livy  and  the  hexameter  of 


Tacitus,  he  might  hare  added  the  spondaic  verse 
with  which,  bj  a  singular  coincidence,  Salln^ 
'      ""  " ' ""  of  tbe  Jugurthioe 


"BellaiD  scriptuTua  sum  quod  populus  BooianuBi  " 
and  another  from  the  same  historian  :  — 

"Coffii  FomiHili  vet«ies,  fidoai^ae  clientcs," 

as  well  as  that  fine  line  from  the  Gerinania  of  Ta- 
citus (which  sounds  very  much  like  a  quotation 
from  some  Latin  poet),  in  which  he  describes  tbe 
sacred  grove  of  the  Sennones,  as 

But,  in  truth,  there  are  few  of  the  classical  prose- 
writers  in  whose  pages  we  may  not  discover  these 
"  disjecti  membra  poette."  *  Quintilian,  however, 
denounces  strongly  the  occurrence  of  auch  casual 
verses,  or  fragments  of  verse,  —  "  Versura  in  ora- 
tione  fieri,  multo  ftedissimum  est  totum  ;  sicnt 
ctiam  in  parte  deforme  :  "  Cicero,  too,  speaks  of  it 
as  "valde  vitioaum;"  and  elsewhere,  while  he 
allows  "  numeris  astrictam  orationem  esse  debere," 
ndds,  that  it  ought  "  cnrere  versibus ; "  and  yet  no 
writer  oflener  falls  into  the  practice  himself. 
Hexameter  lines  are  met  with  in  bia  writing, 
and  even  his  own  favourite  "  esse  videatur,"  which 
closes  so  many  of  bis  periods,  is  the  beginning  of 
an  octonary  iambic.  Mr.  Say,  in  his  Easays  on 
the  Harmony,  Variety,  and  Power  o/JVumieri(l  745), 
thus  describes,  and  at  the  same  time  exemnli- 
fies  in  English,  the  use  and  power  of  the  iambic 
and  anapaest,  with  which  Cicero  flashes  in  the  face 
of  guilty  Catiline  ;  — 

"  It  has  at  once  ■  sharp  and  a  sudden  sound:  tbe  same 
which  men  use  nhuD  they  pour  out  a  torical  o(  words  in 
their  anger." 

There  ia  a  sort  of  bastard  hexameter,  which  is 
of   frequent   occurrence  in   Latin  prose- wrilere, 
and  is  perhaps  a  more  oSensive  blemish  in  point 
of  style  than  a  legitimate  verse,  having  the  rhythm 
of  the  hexameter  without  its  quantity.     It  is  a 
curious  fact,  however,  that  this  sort  of  slipshod 
verse  was  gravely  practised  by  some  of  the  old 
monkish  writers.     Commodianus,  an  ecclesiastical 
writer  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
a   contemporary  of  Pope  Sylvester,  composed  a 
treatise  ai;ainit  the  Pagan  idolatry  in  this  "  mid- 
dle style,"  as  Dunin  calls  it,  "  neither  verse  nor 
prose.      His  work  is  entitled   Imtracliimea,  and 
was  printed  from  an  ancient  MS.  by  Itigaltius,  in 
1650.    The  following  crabbed  lines  are  a  specimen 
of  this  lawless  method  of  versification  :  — 
"  Reapicis  infelis  bonum  djsciplinte  calestis, 
El  ruis  in  morlem,  dum  vis  aine  frieno  vagarl, 
Perdunt  le  luiuria,  et  brevia  gaudia  mundi 
Uode  auh  infaiaa  cruciaberia  tempore  toto." 
Even  in  the  original  language  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
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ment  a  metrical  development  maj  oceaaionslly  be 
traced;  aa  in  the  first  cnapter  of  the  Epistle  of  S. 


The  first  of  theB»  is  io  elegant,  tbdt  it  has  been 
conjectured  by  several  critics  to  be  a  quotation ; 
and  tbe  technical  phraseology  of  the  latter  verse 
might  perhaps  warrant  the  auppogition  t^at  both 
lines  arc  a  fri^ment  of  some  lost  astronoimcal 

"  Out  own  laogoage  and  the  French,"  adds 
Dr}>ilen's  preface,  "  can  at  best  but  fall  iaEo  blank 
verse."  It  is  quite  true  that  it  b  blank  verse  into 
which  our  owu  prose  style  seems  most  prone  to 
run,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  form  of  in- 
voluiltiiry  metre  to  which  it  is  subjecL  Mr. 
Crowe,  the  late  Public-orator  at  Oxford,  says  very 
troly  that  an  anapiestic  cadence  is  prevalent 
throuRh  the  wliole  Book  of  Psalms  iu  our  beau- 
tiful Prayer  Book  version.  And  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing   examples,   taken    from  the  first    psalm 

"That  will  bring  forth  his  fnilt  ia  due  ■essod."— V.  3. 

"And,  look,  wliittsoeveihe  doth  it  shall  prosper." — V.  4. 

"  Airay  from  tlie  Ikce  af  the  earth,"— V.  b. 

"Be  able  to  stand  in  the  judgment." — T.  G. 

"  And  tie  way  of  the  ungodlj-  shall  pcrisU,"— V.  7. 
The  very  nest  psalm  (in  the  Bible  version)  affords' 
an   example  of  the  hexameter   cadence,  pointed 
out   long  ago  by  Harris  in  his   Phihiogiad  In- 

"  Why  do  tbe  beatheu  rage,  and  (he  people  imagine  a 
vaiD  thing?"— V.  1. 

And  again:  — 

"  K\ng»  of  Ilie  earth  atand  up,  and  rulers  lake  counsel 
logeiber."  — V.  2. 

Tlie    folloi 
Psalms;  — 

"  Ureat  peace  liave  Ibey  ILal  iova  thi-  Uw, 

And  notliiug  ihsll  offend  tlieiQ." 

^'Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 

Whose  mind  ia  stayed  on  thee." 

Tbe  voice  of  my  complaint." 

1    tbe    1st   Uuok   of 

"Surely  tbe  bitterness  of  death  is  past." 
Sometimea  the  Hew  Testament  version  also  runs 
into  metrical  forms :  e.  g., — 

"When  his  brantb   is  yet  lender  and  puttetb  forth 

Ye  know  ibat  the  summer  is  nigh." 
"  Husbands  love  you(  wives,  and  be  not  biller  against 


couple  la    also    i 


Great  poets  have  "  lisped  in  number;,"  and  Ovid 
sayi  of  hia  own  boyhood,  — 

"Sponte^ni  cannen  nameros  reniebat  ad  aptoa, 
£t  quod  conabar  icribere,  veraos  erat," 
Old  Fuller,  in  hia  Good  Thought*,  tells  ut,  in  his 
own  quaint  way,  tbat  "  there  went  a  tradition  of 
Ovid,  that  when  his  father  was  about  to  beat  him 
for  following  the  pleasant,  but  profitless  study  of 
poetry,  he,  under  correction,  promised  his  father 
never  more  to  make  a  verse,  and  made  a  verse  in 
bis  very  promise :  — 

'  Parce,  precor,  genitor,  postbac  non  vereiQcabo.' 

'  Father  on  me  pity  take, 

Teises  I  no  more  will  make.'  " 

Even  in  ordinary  cunveraation  there  ia  a  teu- 

(lency   lu  run   into  the  cadence  with  which  the 

speaker  ia  most  familiar,  and  it   is  recorded  of 


into  blank  verse.  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  repeat 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  latter,  who,  when 
dining  with  him  one  day,  unconsciously  frightened 
a  footboy  half  out  of  his  wits,  by  exclaiming,  with 
the  look  and  tone  of  Lady  Macbeth,  — 
"  You've  brought  me  water,  boy,  —  1  asked  for  beer." 
The  following  scrap  of  metre  occurs,  alrangcly 
enough,  in  a  acientific  treatise  by  the  learned 
Master  of  Trinity,  Dr.  Whewcll ;  but  I  am  at  this 
moment  unable  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  more  precise 
reference :  — 


That  shall  be  accurately  atraigbl.'' 
But  perhaps  the  oddest  instance  of  involuntary 
versification  is  one  mentioned  by  Twining  in  a 
note  to  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  PoelicM,  an>l 
found  where  nobody  would  expect  to  finil  such  n 
thini^,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Si/i^m  of  Optic*.  The  47(h 
section,  ch.  ii.  book  i.,  begins  thua : 
»  When  parallel  rays 

And  fall  upon  opposite  aides : " 

"  What,"  adds  Twiniog,  "  would  Qoiutilian  bave  said 
to  half  an  anapsstic  ttama,  in  rhgiat,  produced  in  a  ma- 
tbematieal  book,  tbe  author  of  wbich  w»  suppoaed  to 
bave  possessed  an  uncommon  delicacy  of  eat?  " 

The  possession  of  stKh  a  faculty  i^  however,  no 
security  ;  for  the  Doer  ear  of  Addison,  who  would 
stop  the  press  to  add  a  conjunction,  or  to  erase  a 
comma,  allowed  the  following  inelegant  jingling 
sentence  to  pass  without  detection : 

"  What  I  am  gohig  to  meitfioB,  will  petliapfl  deserve  your 
allettion." 

Dr.  Smith's  ludicrous  deviation  into  verse  re- 
calls to  mind  an  equally  absurd  stanza  introduced 
by  the  poet  Cowper  into  one  of  his  playful  letters ; 
although  it  can  scarcely  fall  under  the  category 
of  invoiunlary  metre,  inasmuch  as  it  vas  the  pru- 
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duction  of  a  young  Templar* of  sprightly  parts, 
who  employed  his  leisure  in  the  meritorious  de- 
sign of  reducing  Coke*s  Institutes  into  a  metrical 
form  for  the  benefit  of  the  legal  profession, — a  re- 
sult cleverly  effected,  in  the  specimen  given,  by 
the  addition  to  the  author's  text  of  the  line  in 
brackets : 

"  Tenant  in  fee 
Simple  is  he, 
[And  need  neither  quake  nor  quiver,] 
Who  holds  his  lands, 
Free  of  all  demands, 
To  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever." 

Of  all  our  great  writers,  Milton  seems  to  afford 
the  most  complete  example  of  this  kind  of  nume- 
rous prose.  Among  frequent  specimens  of  unpre- 
meditated verse  that  occur  in  his  prose-writings, 
while  the  lighter  anapaestic  cadence  is  rarely 
found,  he  generally  falls  into  the  graver  iambic 
and  heroic  measures.  His  ear  was  so  attuned  to 
these  cadences,  that  it  was  scarcely  a  poetical  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  he  — 


it 


fed  on  thoughts  that  voluntarj'  move 
Harmonious  numbers 


n 


Allow  me,  then,  in  connexion  with  the  above 
remarks,  to  close  this  paper  with  the  result  of  an 
experiment  which  I  recently  made,  by  dipping 
into  the  first  that  came  to  hand  of  the  seven 
volumes  of  Milton's  Prose  Works  by  Symmons 
(vol.  iv.  p.  14.),  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many 
verses  of  the  heroic  measure  I  could  discover  in  a 
single  page.  I  may  add,  that  I  made  a  similar 
trial  with  Clarendon  and  with  Barrow,  but  in  vain. 
With  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  especially  the 
latter,  I  had  greater  success.  Among  contempo- 
rary writers,  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  History ,  not 
unfrequently  falls  into  blank  verse,  and  it  abounds 
in  the  magnificent  periods  of  Mr.  De  Quincey. 

I  must  premise,  that,  in  arranging  this  page  of 
Milton  metrically,  I  have,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
ventured  to  omit  or  transpose  a  word  or  a  sylla- 
ble :  making,  however,  due  allowance  for  some 
harsh  lines,  the  general  result  is  certainly  very  re- 
markable. 

"  Leir,  who  next  reigned,  had  only  daughters  three, 
And  no  male  issue :  governed  laudably, 
And  built  Caerleir,  now  Leicester,  on  thre  bank 
Of  Sora.     But  at  last,  failing  through  age. 

Determines  to  bestow  his  daughters 

And  so  among  them  to  divide  his  kingdom. 

Yet  first,  to  try  which  of  them  loved  him  best, 
(A  trial  that  might  have  made  him,  had  he  known 
As  wisely  how  to  try,  as  he  seemed  to  know 
How  much  the  trying  behooved  him,)  he  resolves 
A  simple  resolution,  — to  ask  them 
Solemnly  in  order ;  and  which  of  them 
Should  profess  largest,  her  to  believe  .... 

Gonerill,  the  eldest,  apprehending  well 
Her  father's  weakness,  answers,  invoking  heaven, 
That  she  loved  him  above  her  soul  .  .  . 
*  Therefore,'  quoth  the  old  man,  o'erjoyed,  *  since  thou 
So  hononrest  my  declining  age,  to  thee 
And  to  the  husband  thou  shalt  choose,  I  give 


%he  third  part  of  my  realm.*    So  fair  a  speeding 
For  a  few  words  soon  uttered,  was  to  Regan, 
The  second,  ample  instruction  what  to  say. 
She,  on  the  same  demand,  spares  no  protesting ; 
*The  gods  must  witness,  that  to  express  her  thoughts 
She  knew  not,  but  that  she  loved  him  above 
All  creatures ; '  and  receives  equal  reward. 

But  Cordelia, 
The  youngest,  though  the  best  beloved,  and  now 
Before  her  eyes  the  rich  and  present  hire 
,  Of  a  little  easy  soothing,  the  danger  also 
And  the  loss  likely  to  betide  plain  dealing. 
Yet  moves  n^  from  the  solid  purpose  of  a 
Sincere  anJHrtuous  answer.    *  Father,*  saith  she, 
*  My  love  t^^ds  you  is  as  my*duty  bids : 
What  should  a  father  seek,  what  can  a  child 
More  promise?    They  who  pretend  beyond  this 
Flatter.*   -When  the  old  man,  sorry  to  hear 
This,  and  wishing  her  to  recall  those  words, 
Persisted  asking ;  with  a  loyal  sadness 
At  her  father's  infirmity,  but  something 
0*the  sudden  harsh,  and  glancing  rather  at 
Her  sisters,  than  speaking  her  o^vn  mind  —  *  Two  ways 
Only,*  said  she,  *  I  have  to  answer  what  j'ou 
Require  me :  the  former,  your  command,  is 

I  should  recant ;  accept  then 

This  other  which  is  left  me;  look  how  much 
You  have,  —  so  much  your  value  is,  and  so  much 
I  love  you.    *  Then  hear  thou,*  quoth  Leir,  now  all 
In  passion,  *  what  thy  ingratitute  hath  gained  thee ; 

because  thou  hast  not  reverenced 

Thine  aged  father  equal  to  thy  sisters. 
Part  in  my  kingdom,  or  what  else  is  mine. 

Reckon  to  have  none.'  *' 

The  History  of  Britain^  Book  I. 

Milton,  in  a  Latin  epistle  to  his  Neapolitan 
friend,  Manso,  tells  him  that  in  early  youth  he 
had  meditated  an  epic  poem,  which  was  to  chro- 
nicle the  chief  events  from  the  landing  of  Brutus 
to  the  time  of  Arthur  : 

" .        .        .        .        revocabo  in  carmine  reges, 
Brennnmque,  Arviraguraque  duces,   priscumque    Be- 

linura, 
Arturumque,  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem.** 

If,  as  has  been  conjectured,  the  youthful  im- 
pulse of  attachment  to  this  subject  produced  his 
History  of  England^  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
lingering  reminiscence  of.  the  intended  epic  may 
have  suggested  the  poetical  diction,  and  have  im- 
parted to  this  first  book  the  metrical  cadence  that 
so  largely  pervades  it.  W.  L.  Nichols. 

Grasmere. 


8WIFT  :    GULLIVER  S  TRAVELS. 

Few  persons,  while  reading  these  grotesque 
fictions,  trouble  themselves  to  verify  Swift's  right 
to  the  praise  which  has  always  been  given  to  him 
for  his  accurate  preservation  of  proportions.  It 
may  be  afiSrmed,  from  his  other  writings,  that 
Swift  was  not  much  given  to  arithmetic ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  eye  of  some  friend  was 
upon  his  manuscript  of  the  travels.  Arbuthnot 
was  the  most  likely  person :  bis  work  on  ancient 
weights  and  measures  was  published  nearly  at  the 
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same  time  with  Gulliver.  It  is  worth  notice  tnat 
there  is  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  leading  idea  of 
the  travels,  in  a  letter  from  Arbnthnot  to  Swift, 
so  far  back  as  1714 :  the  travels  appearing  in 
1726  and  1727.  Arbuthnot  is  describing  what  he 
intends  to  do  with  Martinus  Scribleras,  who  is 
to  have  a  theory  that  the  effect  of  a  medicine  is 
inversely  as  the  bulk  of  the  patient,  whence  he  is 
to  infer  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  ancients  an4 
moderns  from  the  quantities  of  their  doses. 

Swift  has  masked  with  so  mucl^||t  the  arith- 
metical questions  which  arise,  that^H  interest  of 
the  reader  is  well  preserved.  If  any  one  had  been 
made  to  see,  on  opening  the  book,  that  the  Lilli- 
putian scale  is  one  inch  to  each  of  our  feet,  and 
the  Brobdingnagian  one  foot  to  each  of  our  inches, 
he  would  have  felt  that  the  author  had  not  left 
himself  much  to  calculate.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  your  readers  will  admit  that  they  never 
collected,  from  the  actual  travels,  the  idea  of  this 
simple  proportion  running  through  the  whole.  It 
is  only  let  out  gradually,  and  under  precautions. 
The  first  Lilliputian  who  enters  on  the  scene  is 
described  as  "  a  human  creature  not  six  inches 
high."  Fortunately  for  Swift,  the  average  stature 
of  a  man  must  be  described  as  **  not  six  feet :  *' 
had  it  been  six  feet,  with  nothing  to  speak  of 
more  or  less,  he  must  have  discovered  the  scale  at 
the  very  outset.  In  like  manner,  the  first  definite 
indication  of  the  Brobdingnagian  stature  is  con- 
veyed in  the  description  of  a  monster  who  "  took 
about  ten  yards  at  every  stride : "  the  average 
human  step  is  thirty  inches,  the  twelilh  part  of  ten 
yards. 

There  would  have  been  no  difliculty  about  the 
proportions  of  lengths  :  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Swift  would,  without  assistance,  have 
given  a  true  account  of  solid  proportions.  Gil- 
bert White  was  a  very  keen  observer,  but  he 
printed  a  tremendous  mistake  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Sel- 
oomey  Letter  xci.)  which  has  not,  I  think,  been 
noticed  by  any  of  his  commentators.  A  plover 
having  legs  eight  inches  long  to  four  ounces  and  a 
quarter  of  weight,  he  presumes  that  a  fiamingo, 
weighing  four  pounds,  ought  to  have  legs  ten 
feet  long,  to  be  as  longlegged  a  bird,  for  its  weight, 
as  the  plover.  For  ten  feet  he  ought  to  have  said 
twenty  inches ;  which  is  about  what  the  flamingo 
actually  has.  Swift  is  correct  enough  on  such 
points,  to  the  surprise,  no  doubt,  of  some  of  his 
readers,  who  may  be  puzzled  to  know  how  it  is 
that  a  large  Lilliputian  hogshead  only  holds  half 
a  pint.  Some  readers  will  say  (as  White  would 
have  done)  that  this  is  making  our^hogsheads  hold 
only  twelve  half  pints :  but  for  12  should  be 
read  12  x  12  x  12  or  1728.  Thus  the  cask  which 
Gulliver  emptied  at  a  draught  answers  to  108  gal- 
lons in  one  of  our  hogsheads,  and  this  would  be  the 
Brobdingnagian  half-pint.  This  1728  is,  however, 
put  down  as  1724  in  the  description  of  the  num- 


ber of  daily  dinners  allowed  to  the  Man-moiin- 
tain ;  a  slight  mistake  in  multiplication.  If  there 
be  a  point  in  which  Swift  has  overdone  the  mon- 
ster, it  is  when  he  makes  him  drag  after  him 
fifty  line-of-battle  ships,  which  had  held  30,000 
men.  Swift  therefore  supposes  that  a  man,  up  to 
his  neck  in  water,  could  drag  by  a  rope  a  mass 
equal  to  50-1728ths  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  of  his 
own  time.  This  is  a  feat  of  the  following  kind. 
Make  a  model  of  an  average  line-of-battle  ship  of 
Swift's  time  on  a  linear  scale  of  4-13ths;  that  is, 
for  every  13  feet  let  the  model  have  4  feet.  Fill 
the  model  with  stores  of  the  proper  size,  bat  let 
there  be  neither  guns  nor  crew.  Could  a  man  jap 
Hh  his  neck  in  water  drag  this  model  after  him  ? 
I  think  not.  Or  put  it  thus :  The  30,000  men 
who  jumped  out  of  their  ships  when  they  saw 
what  was  coming  would  amount  in  weight  and 
bulk  to  a  little  more  than  seventeen  men  of  our 
size.  Could  a  man,  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  drag 
the  boat  which  would  hold  seventeen  men  not 
closely  packed?  Probably  not;  and  still  less 
could  Gulliver  have  dragged  the  ships. 

There  is  one  point  which  it  probably  never 
entered  into  Swift's  head  to  provide  for.  He  evi- 
dently means  the  force  of  gravity  to  be  same  in 
Lilliput  as  in  England.  Now,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  relation  of  a  Lilliputian  to  gravity  by  making 
the  case  our  own,  we  must  proceed  thus.  Imagine 
gravitation  to  be  augmented  into  a  force  of  such 
energy  that  a  stone  should  fall,  twelve  times  as  far 
in  the  first  second  as  it  now  does :  it  is  plain  that 
our  bodies,  knit  toge^r  as  they  now  are,  would  not 
support  their  own  weight.  Gulliver's  Lilliputians, 
such  as  Swif);  meant  them  to  be,  would  have  been 
mechanical  impossibilities,  unless  their  muscular 
power  had  been  such  that  a  much  smaller  number 
of  them  than  Swifl  intended  could  have  held  down 
the  man-mountain  by  main  force.  The  fiction 
corresponding  to  Gulliver,  as  to  the  matter  of 
gravitation,  has  been  written  in  our  own  day.  It 
IS  the  "  Tale  of  a  Chemist,"  which  first  appeared, 
I  think,  in  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1846  in  Knight's  Penny  Magazine 
(vol.  ii.  p.  177.).  This  chemist  learns  how  to 
pump  the  gravity  out  of  his  own  body,  and  goes 
through  a  number  of  adventures  in  consequence. 

It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  been  noted  by 
the  commentators  that  the  Lilliputian  religion  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  among  us:  not  mdeed 
that  its  followers  form  a  distinct  sect,  but  that  they 
are  scattered  through  all  persuasions.  Gulliver  has 
given  only  one  of  their  doctrines,  but  that  one  is 
quite  enough  to  substantiate  my  assertion :  it  is 
contained  in  the  following  words,  "  All  true  be- 
lievers break  their  eggs  at  the  convenient  end." 

The  voyage  to  Laputa  is  pronounced  by  John* 
son  to  be  the  least  amusing  of  the  Gulliver  fictions. 
Swift  is  here  attempting  to  ridicule  a  class  of 
men  of  whom  he  knew  nothing;  and  his  success 
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arises  from  his  readers  knowing  as  little.  It  is 
dangerous  to  attempt  an  attack  on  any  knowledge 
of  which  the  assailant  is  ignorant,  whether  in  ficti- 
tious representation  or  sober  argument.  In  our 
own  day  we  have  had  an  assailant  of  the  mathema- 
tical sciences,  of  no  mean  name,  who  was  so  little 
versed  in  the  meaning  of  the  most  elementary 
terms  that,  in  an  attempt  of  his  own  to  be  ma- 
thematical, he  first  declares  two  quantities  to  be 
one  and  the  same  quantity,  and  then  proceeds  to 
state  that  of  these  two  identical  quantities  the 
greater  the  one  the  less  is  the  other. 

Swift's  satire  is  of  course  directed  at  the  mathe- 
maticians of  his  own  day.  His  first  attack  upon 
them  is  contained  in  the  description  of  the  Up- 
pers, by  which  the  absorbed  philosophers  were 
recalled  to  common  life  when  it  was  necessary. 
Now  there  is  no  proof  that,  in  Swift's  time,  or  in 
any  time,  the  mathematician,  however  capable  of 
withdrawing  his  thoughts  while  actually  engaged 
in  study,  was  apt  to  wander  into  mathematics 
while  employed  in  other  business.  No  such  thing 
is  recorded  even  of  Newton,  a  man  of  uncommon 
power  of  concentration.  The  truth  I  believe  to 
be,  that  the  power  of  bringing  the  whole  man  to 
bear  on  one  subject  which  is  fostered  by  mathe- 
matical study,  is  a  power  which  can  be,  and  is, 
brought  into  action  on  any  other  subject :  so  that 
a  person  used  to  mathematical  thought  is  deep  in 
the  concern  of  the  moment,  toius  in  illo,  more 
than  another  person  ;  that  is,  less  likely  to  wander 
from  the  matter  in  hand.  Should  any.  one  of 
your  readers  be  prepared  to  name  a  mathema- 
tician of  whom  he  thinks  that  Swift's  Laputan  is 
a  fair  caricature,  I  will  enter  upon  the  point  by 
the  help  of  existing  biographies. 

Swift's  technical  knowledge  is  of  a  poor  kind. 
According  to  him,  beef  and  mutton  were  served 
up  in  the  shapes  of  equilateral  triangles,  rhom- 
boids, and  cycloids.  This  beats  the  waiter  who 
could  cover  Vauxhall  Gardens  with  a  ham.  These 
plane  figures  have  no  thickness :  and  I  defy  all  your 
readers  to  produce  a  mathematician  who  would 
be  content  with  mutton  of  two  dimensions.  As 
to  the  bread,  which  appeared  in  cones,  cylinders, 
and  parallelograms,  the  mathematicians  would 
take  the  cones  and  cylinders  for  themselves,  and 
leave  the  parallelograms  for  Swift. 

The  tailor  takes  Gulliver's  altitude  by  a  quad- 
rant, then  measures  all  the  dimensions  of  his 
body  by  rule  and  compass,  and  brings  home  the 
clothes  all  out  of  shape,  by  mistaking  a  figure  in 
the  calculation.  Now  first,  Swift  imagine*  that 
the  altitude  taken  by  a  quadrant  is  a  length ; 
whereas  it  is  an  angle.  Drinkwater  Bethune,  in  his 
Life  of  Galiho^  tells  a  story  of  a  Cambridgeshire 
farmer  who  made  a  similar  mistake,  confounding 
the  degree  of  the  quadrant  with  the  degree,  69 
miles  odd,  on  the  earth's  surface:  by  which  he 
brought  out  strange  conclusions  as  to  the  sun's 


distance.  It  is  awkward  satire  to  represent  the 
mathematician  as  using  the  quadrant  to  deter- 
mine an  accessible  distance.  Next,  what  mathe- 
matician would  use  calculation  when  he  had  all 
his  results  on  paper,  obtained  by  rule  and  com- 
pass ?  Had  Swift  lived  in  our  day,  he  would  have 
made  the  tailor  measure  the  length  of  Gulliver's 
little  finger,  and  then  set  up  the  whole  body  by 
calculation,  just  as  Cuvier  or  Owen  would  set  up 
some  therium  or  saurus  with  no  datum  except  the 
end  of  a  toe. 

According  to  Swift,  the  houses  are  ill  built, 
without  a  right  angle  in  any  apartment,  from  the 
contempt  the  Laputans  have  for  practical  geo- 
metry. Swift  knew  the  ideas  of  the  Platonic 
school  better  than  those  of  his  own  time,  in  which 
a  course  of  mathematics  included  almost  every- 
thing to  which  geometry  or  arithmetic  could  be 
applied.  Swift  lived  at  the  time  which  just  pre- 
ceded the  separation,  in  the  treatises,  of  pure  and 
applied  mathematics:  at  the  time  in  which  this 
separation  was  about  to  become  an  imperative 
necessity.  The  great  Cursus  Mathematicus  of 
Dechales  (4  vols,  fol.),  of  which  the  second  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1690,  represents  the  idea 
attached  to  mathematics  in  his  youth.  It  contains, 
besides  what  we  should  now  call  mathematics, 
practical  geometry,  mechanics,  statics,  geography, 
the  magnet,  civil  architecture,  construction  of 
roofs,  cutting  of  stones,  military  architecture,  hy- 
drostatics, hydraulics,  navigation,  optics,  music, 
fireworks,  the  astrolabe,  dialling,  astronomy,  as- 
trology, the  calendar. 

The  touch  at  the  belief  in  astrology,  then  not 
uncommon  among  astronomers,  is  fair  satire :  but 
Swift  contradicts  himself  when  he  makes  his  ma- 
thematicians strongly  addicted  to  public  afiairs. 
He  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  their  political 
opinions,  which  we  may  explain  if  we  remember 
that  Swift  was  a  Tory,  and  the  most  leading  ma- 
thematicians were  Whigs.  His  arithmetic  is  good. 
His  diameter  of  7837  yards  does  give  his  10,000 
acres;  and  his  satellites  of  Mars  are  correctly 
placed,  so  as  to  have  the  squares  of  the  times  as 
the  cubes  of  the  distances.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  here  helped  to  the  true  answers.  That  Swift 
could  himself  extract  a  cube  root,  or  use  loga- 
rithms, is  more  than  Apella  would  have  believed, 
even  after  twenty  years'  service  in  the  marines. 

The  college  of  projectors  satirises  a  peculiar 
class  of  men,  of  whom  few  are  to  be  found  aAong 
well-informed  mathematicians.  Swift  has  made  a 
sad  bungle  of  the  only  case  in  which  he  had  to 
use  technical  terms  :  — 

"  There  was  an  astronomer  who  had  undertaken  to 

Elace  a  sundial  upon  the  great  weathercock  on  th«  town 
ouse,  by  adjusting  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  so  as  to  answer  and  coincide  with  all  acci- 
dental turnings  of  the  wind." 

What  this  may  satirise  I  cannot  ifuess.    Did 
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Swift  confound  the  adjustment  of  the  theory  or 
tables  of  a  celestial  body  with  the  adjustment  of 
the  celestial  body  itself? 

When  Swift  brings  forward  Scotus  and  Ramus, 
and  presents  them  to  Aristotle  as  standing  to  him 
in  the  same  relation  as  Didymus  and  Eustathius 
to  Homer,  he  shows  more  ignorance  than  a  scholar 
ought  to  have  had.  Had  he  written  now,  he 
might  as  well  have  presented  M^Culloch  and 
Cobbett  as  in  one  and  the  same  relation  to  Adam 
Smith.  Ramus  would  have  offered  to  maintain 
QuiBCunque  ah  Aruttotele^  et  mvlto  magis  a  Scoto, 
dicta    essent^    commenticia    esse :    while    Cobbett 

would  have  asked  Swift  what  the he  meant 

by  bringing  him  acquainted  with  two  "Scotch 
feelosophers." 

Of  the  voyage  to  the  Houyhnhms  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said :  for  there  are  no  proportions 
in  the  story,  geometrical  or  moral.  Of  its  details 
I  shall  only  say,  first,  that  Swift  was  quite  wrong 
when  he  said  no  animal  is  fond  of  salt  except  man ; 
next,  that  Queen  Anne  was  quite  right  when, 
years  before,  she  refused  to  allow  Swift  to  be  made 
a  bishop.  A.  De  Morgan. 


BAPTISM  OF  JAMES  PRINCE  OF  SCOTLAND,  AFTER- 
WARDS KING  JAMES  SIXTH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND 
FIRST   OF   ENGLAND. 

The  baptism  of  this  prince  is  noticed  by  Bu- 
chanan and  Robertson,  but  without  any  particular 
details.  The  latter  says  that  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
the  English  ambassador,  was  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous and  splendid  train.  Francis,  the  second 
Earl  of  Bedford,  E.G.,  called  by  his  biographers 
"  the  Great  Earl  of  Bedford,"  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  his  eminent  family,"  was,  after  many 
public  employments,  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  year  1566  to  stand  surety  for  her  Majesty  in 
the  office  of  godmother,  which  she  had  taken  upon 
herself  at  the  request  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Earl 
carried  with  him^  as  is  said,  a  font  of  pure  gold, 
as  an  honorary  gift  at  the  solemnity  of  the  chris- 
tening, which  took  place  15  December  in  that  year. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  honourably  employed 
on  many  subsequent  occasions,  wherein  one  was 
to  treat  with  the  ambassadors  of  France  sent  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  stood  godfather  to  the 
renowned  navigator  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  took 
from*1iim  his  Christian  name.  The  earl  died  at 
Bedford  House  in  the  Strand,  July  25,  1585. 

In  a  manuscript  in  the  College  of  Arms  is  pre- 
served the  following  account  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford's progress  and  reception  :  — 

•*  A  hrefe  notte  of  my  Lord  of  Beddfords  enter- 
taynement  into  Scotland  to  the  Chrystening  of 
theyre  young  prynce* 

"  1586. — Monday  being  the  ix***  of  December,  my 
lord  of  Bedforde  toke  his  Jomey  w***  all  the  Eng- 


lyshe  gent  towards  Donebare,  and  at  the  bownde 
Rcdde  ther  mett  him  the  Lord  Hor5me,  the  Lord 
of  Sheffbrd,  the  1.  of  Ormeston,  the  L.  Heaton,  the 
Le  Hatton,  the  le  Howsto,  the  Le  Langton,  and 
James  Lader  of  the  privie  chamber,  w***  divers 
others,  to  the  nomber  of  one  hundreth  horse,  or 
ther  a  boutts,  and  w^'^in  iiij  myles  of  Donne  barre, 
at  a  place  called  Enderwik,  ther  mett  my  L.  of  B., 
M'  Jaymes  Melvyn,  a  sarvant  to  the  Queue  of 
Scotts ;  agayne  w^^'in  one  myle  of  the  said  towne 
ther  mett  him  the  L.  Whitlawe,  Captayne  of  Don- 
barr,  w*^  xij  or  xvj  horsse ;  and  at  our  entrynge 
of  the  said  towne,  we  had  a  volye  of  ordenaunce 
out  of  the  castell  of  xxiiij"  shott ;  that  night  my 
1.  was  p'sented  from  the  Captayne  w*^  wyldfowle, 
wyne,  and  conyes,  &c.  The  next  daye,  the  x'**  of 
the  same  monthe,  ther  went  out  of  the  towne  of 
Donbarr  w***  my  L.  of  B.,  the  Lord  Herune  and 
his  trayne,  ij  myles  or  therabotts  towards  Eten- 
borowgh,  and  ther  mett  w'**  him  therle  of  Sother- 
land  and  one  Justice  Clarke,  the  Le.  of  Basso, 
the  Le.  of  AVaroghto,  the  Le  of  Trebrowne,  the 
Le  of  Sownton,  the  le  of  Colston,  the  Le  of 
Brymston,  the  Le.  of  Caves  ton,  the  le  of  Edmes- 
ton,  and  Oliver  Synkler,  w^  many  other,  to  the 
nomber  of  vij**  horse ;  and  at  mosselborowgh  they 
mett  w***  him  ther  the  Lord  of  Bortyck  w'**  xx" 
horse ;  and  a  myle  from  Etenborowghe  ther  mett 
w***  him  the  le  of  Cragmyle,  otherwise  cawled  the 
Provest  of  Etenbowrghe,  w***  divers  the  burgeses 
and  marchaunts  of  the  towne  to  the  nomber  of  viij'* 
horse,  and  so  entered  the  towne  of  Etenborowghe ; 
and  being  in  the  myds  of  the  streat,  ther  was  shott 
XV  greate  pecs  of  ordinaunce  out  of  the  castell,  and 
then  we  past  to  the  Duk  Shatteleroys,  w*^**  was 
ffurnyshed  w*^  hangings,  and  a  riche  bedde  of  the 
Queues  for  my  Lord  of  Bedford  to  lye  in,  and 
a  nother  for  m'  Gary.  The  xi***  daye  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  morning  erly,  my  Lord  of  Bedford,  w*** 
all  the  gent.,  went  to  a  sarmond  in  S*  Gyles 
Churche ;  and  after  dyner  he  went  to  the  French 
in."  .      G. 


INSCRIPTIONS   ON   MEMORIAL   STONES   OF   T^E 
SCOTTISH    COVENANTERS. 

{Concluded  from  "p.  \Q5,) 
Tablet  on  the  South  Wall  of  the  High  Churchyard. 
"  Here  lyes  the  Body  of  y«  Rev*.  W.  Robert  Maxwell  who 
Served  Chryst  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  at  Monk-toun 
&  Prestick  from  1640  to  1665  when  he  was  Ejected  for 
Non  Onformity  &  after  that  Exercised  his  Ministry 
Partly  there  and  partly  in  this  City  &  the  Conntrev 
Roa«  till  March  26. 1686  when  he  fell  asleep 
In  Christ  at  Bogtoan  House  Cathcart  aged  75 
&  Robert  Maxwell  his  Son  and  Eaphan  Paton  his  Spouse 
&  belong"  to  Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell  Min*"  at  Inchenan  ♦ 
And  now  to  his  Son  the  Rev*  Mr.  Thomas  Maxwell 
Minister  of  Stewarton  1777.f 

*  He  died  in  1749. 

t  I  possess  a  document,  very  carefully  written,  from 
the  hand  of  this  minister,  granted  to  my  grandmother  by 
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(A  tablet  below,  the  inscription  now  nearly 
worn  out,  notices  the  more  remote  descent  of  the 
family.) 

**  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Patrick  Maxwell 
of  Allhouse  •  Mercht.  Taylor  who  died 
deacon  Conveener  f  Septr.  1G23,  & 
Bessy  Boyd,  his  Spouse." 

the  father's  side.  It  is  cited  simply  as  a  cariosity  to  show 
the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  a  specimen  of  what  was  called 
a  Church  Certificate  or  "  Sine,"  given  to  a  person  when 
removing  from  one  place  to  another  parish  or  district  of 
the  country,  viz. :  —  "  That  the  Bearer  Jean  Whyte  •  a 
Widdow  resided  in  this  parish  for  the  most  part  from  her 
Infancy  Untill  the  date  hereof  Behaveing  her  Self  Soberly 
and  Honestly,  free  of  publick  Scandal  or  Ground  of  Church 
Censure  known  to  us  Was  Allowed  to  partake  of  the  Sa> 
cranient  of  the  Lords  Supper  In  this  place.  And  for  any 
thing  Known  here  at  her  removeal  from  this  parish  May 
be  Admitted  a  Member  of  Any  Christian  Congregation  or 
Society  where  providence  shall  Determine  her  Lott  (to 
the  Interval  of  Session)  Is  Attested  Att  Stewartoun 
This  30t»»  Day  of  May  1772  years  ....  By  ...  . 

"  Tho-  Maxwell  Min^. 
«  John  Bell  Sess.  Clk." 

*  Or  Auldhonse,  near  Pollock  Shaws,  the  latter  the 
Seat  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock. 

t  The  head  of  the  fourteen  Incorporations  of  the  Trades* 
House  of  Glasgow.  The  property  of  Auldhouse  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  Robert  Sanders,  Printer  in  Glasgow, 
who  by  a  Deed  of  Mortification  dated  9th  Februar}-,  1728, 
made  provision  in  it  in  favour  of  a  student  who  has  passed 
the  course  of  philosophy,  and  is  following  his  studies  in 
divinity  in  the  University,  in  order  to  become  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  value  iOOL  of  Scots  money,  to  be  held  for 
five  years,  as  also  to  the  Merchants'  House  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow  for  "  the  use,  well,  and  behoove  of  the  poor  de- 
cayed Members  thairof,"  and  for  having  five  poor  boys 
bound  apprentices  to  lawful  trades.  He  also  subsequently 
left  his  whole  moveable  estate  to  the  Merchants'  House 
for  the  same  benevolent  purposes.  The  heritable  estate 
is  described  in  the  deed  as  **  All  and  hail,  that  my  fyve 
merk  land  of  old  extent  of  Auldhouse  with  the  mannour 
place  theirof,  houses,  biggings,  yeards,  orchards,  mosses, 
muires,  meadows,  and  haill  parts,  privileges,  and  perti- 
nents thereto  belonging ;  and  sicklyke,  all  and  haill,  that 
my  maines  of  Kirkland  of  Eastwood,  extending  to  ane 
thirteen  shilling  four  pennie  land  of  old  extent  (&c.)  all 
lying  within  the  parochine  of  Eastwood  (of  this  parish 
the  eminent  historian  Robert  Wodrow  was  long  minister) 
and  Sberiffdome  of  Renfrew."  Sanders  was  a  bookseller 
as  well  as  a  printer,  and  kept  a  shop  first  above  the  Gram- 
mar school  Wynd  (High  Street),  and  afterwards  in  the 
Salt  Market.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  bounty  a  fine 
full-length  oil-portrait  of  him  was  placed  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Hall,  still  to  be  seen.  His  faUier  Robert  Sanders 
(but  who  was  a  printer  only)  was  the  first  who  took  the 
title  of  "  Printer  to  the  City,"  and  freouently  used  the 
city  arms  on  his  title-pages  with  the  old  motto.  From 
the  press  of  both  father  and  son  (but  particularly  ^om 
that  of  the  former)  emanated  a  great  many  books,  tracts, 
poems  (some  of  the  latter  good  specimens  of  black  letter), 
and  curious  publications,  several  of  which  I  have  seen  oc- 
casionally in  London  Catalogues,  and  are  now  much 
prized  by  Bibliophilists  and  those  x>er8ons  concerning 
themselves  with  old-world  literature,  respecting  whom  a 
large  portion  of  the  Scotch  people  would  pronounce 
"  half  daft,"  and  for  whose  benefit  the  information  of  this 
Note  is  principally  intended.    Mr.  Sanders,  y«iuor,  1^  no 

*  Her  maiden  name. 


In  the  Churchyard  of  tfie  village  of  Cathcart. 

THIS  .  IS  .  THE  .  STONE  .  TOMB  .  OF  .  ROBERT .  THOME 
THOMAS  .  COOKE  .   AND  .  JOHN  .  URIE  .  MARTYRS  . 
FOR  .  OUNING  .  THE  .  COVENANTED  .  WORK  .  OF 
REFORMATION  .  THE  .    II    .  OF  .  MAY  .    1 68 5  . 
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This  is  a  fine  original  stone  in  good  preserva- 
tion, a  fac-simile  of  which  I  made  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  The  scene  of  this  inhuman  trans- 
action, "  Lone  of  Polmadie,"  lies  two  miles  south- 
east of  Glasgow,  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
place  of  interment.  An  author  who  had  been  a 
"living  witness"  of  these  barbarities,  commenting 
on  the  times  in  a  "  Warm  and  Serious  Address^ 
Glasgow,  printed  for  Robert  Smith,  and  sold  by 
him  at  his  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Gilt  Bible,  Salt 
Marcat,  1742,"  12mo.  pp.  16.,  thus  most  graphic- 
ally and  feelingly  speaks  :  — 

"Indeed  at  the  Restoration  there  were  Divisions 
amongst  our  Pastors  and  Teachers,  and  the  Lord  of 
the  Vineyard  was  angry  and  made  the  fire  of  his  Anger 
bum  hot  against  his  own  Altar,  that  the  Blood  of  the 
Martyrs  of  our  Lord  behoved  to  be  shed  for  the  guilt  of  a 
broken  Covenant.  Indeed  at  that  Time  the  Gospel  was 
banished  from  the  Churches,  for  Tyranny  was  then  upon 
the  Throne  and  in  the  Court,  and  Frelacy  and  Hierarchy 
were  then  in  the  Church ;  yea  Truth  was  banished  out  of 
the  Zanc^and  Prophanity  of  all  Kinds  was  tollerate  and 
approven  of  without  restraint,  and  serious  Godliness  durst 
not  appear,  neither  in  Publick  nor  Private,  for  the  Law 
then  made  it  Death  if  known  in  Publick  or  in  private 
Families.  The  Soldiers  had  Orders  to  stop  family  Wor- 
ship, of  which  I  am  a  living  Witness :  Yea,  Major  Bo/- 

issue.  I  think  it  may  be  inferred  fVom  the  tenour  of  the 
deed,  that  at  the  time  he  executed  it,  he  was  a  vridower, 
but  had  not  given  np  hopes  of  a  **  future  marriage,*'  and 
of  children  being  **  proQieat  of  hia  body." 
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fino''  (sSB  epiUph)  mad«  it  his  Buainsu  M  go  Ibarow, 
eapecUlly  od  tbe  Sabbalh  Night,  with  his  Men ;  and  if  ho 
heard  au}-  that  were  iroiahippiBg  God,  if  ha  could  oot  get 
Access  to  them,  he  broke  open  the  Doors ;  anil  if  there 
were  any  amongst  them,  not  betongine  'o  t'liSt  Famijv, 
be  carried  all  of  them  to  Prison.  And  this  was  the  Case 
nmiltha  Reign  of  K.  Jamu  the  Seventh,  when  hegroaled 
■  Toleralim  for  all  Sects,  which  no  doobt  wms  desii{Ded 
for  Evil,  but  our  gracioue  God  turned  it  about  tbiUood. 
Glory  be  to  God  for  Chttsf,  whose  Merits  procured  it. 
And  Glory  be  to  tbe  only  wise  and  merciful  God,  that 
allho'  the  Design  was  bad,  ha  brought  out  of  the  Womb 
of  his  providential  Care  and  Leve  lo  hia  poor  persecuted 
Church  an  happy  BeBolulion,  by  that  now  glorified  in- 
strument K.  William  of  blessed  Memory,  wham  our  gra- 
cious God  made  use  of  to  deliver  us  from  bloody  Tyranatr 
and  Slavery,  and  give  us  free  LUtertg  and  Exertisa  or' 
Gmpal- worship,  in  plenty  and  pufitv,  wherebv  many 
Sobs  andDflughtera  were  begotten  by  the  Word  o'f  Truth, 
being  backed  by  the  powerful  Spirit  of  Jehovah;  and 
many  made  to  tiock  in  to  the  blessed  SluiA,  to  the  'ad- 
vancing of  the  Mediator's  Kingdom  and  Glory  in  poor 
degenerated  Scotiand.  I  am  a  living  Witness  of  God's 
signal  appearing  at  that  Time." 

In  anolher  curious  and  scarce  pamphlet,  dated 
"Edinburgh,  Sept.  1742,"  we  learn  that  it  was 
"  Done  bj  an  old  eotdier  of  Dramclog  who  wa^ 
Author  of  the  (preceding)  Warm  Addrese,"  and  who 
resided  "on  tbu  side  of  the  Water  of  Air."  The 
rdigioB  of  this  veteran,  like  that  described  bj  the 
autAor  of  Sir  Hudibrat :  — 

"  Twaa  PrabfUrian  true  Bloe, 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  Crew 
Of  Errant  Saints,  whom  all  Men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  MilUant." 

(_EiUI.  Dublin,  1732,  Canto  i.  p.  26.) 
But  not  seemingly  having  been  able  altogether  to 
enjoj  the  tranquil   and  prosperous  dnys  of  the 
church  which  he  had  seen  — 

"  The  Trenchant  Blade,  Thlede  trusty, 
For  want  of  Fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself  for  lai^ 
Of  some  Body  Co  b«w  and  baclc." 

Ibid.  p.  32. 
He   had,   tbeFefbre,   set   about   defending   her 
BgMttst  all  her  foes,  whether  DeistBl,  or  religious 

*  This  hero  may  in  fu 
Clavera." 

t  Ha  levelled  his  musket  at  Kobert  Fonlia,  "  Elzevir  of 
Olasgow,"  and  thna  amuaiogly  deicanta:  "Beware  of  a 

fiece  printed  by  Bobert  Faalis.  printer  in  Glasgow,  which 
am  persaaded  is  abominahie  lie^  and  wonder  that  any 
man  should  have  taken  in  band  to  print  it,  being  eiich  a 
corrupt  piece.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  inquire  what 
Fonlia  is,  and  liam  whom  be  is  descended,  and  I  hear  he 
is  the  son  of  one  Andrew  Foulis  (Faulb),  that  kept  a 
two-penny  cbaaga  (pubUc  house)  above  the  Tolboolh, 
■ad  that  hi*  son  was  a  shaver  to  his  trade,  but  got  a  Sea 
ia  bis  lug  (ear),  and  went  to  France,  and  there  be  got  a 
lick  <tf  a  French  mag  (tbe  hify  water'),  which  has  quali- 
fted  him  lo  work  wicksdnesa,  now  when  he  has  eome 
home,  which  I  would  not  havettaoagbt.  that  such  a  fellow  ' 
as  he,  who  is  tlie  extract  of  dull  iroS  drink,  would  have 
been  ao  active  in  *wiGk*dness.  .  .  .  But  I  know  what 
FooUawill  uj  for  himself  says  he,  'tis  the  privilege  of 


bodies  of  bis  countrjmen  lately  sprung  up,  who 
had  dissented  from  her  commuDiou,  and  had  dis- 
gusted him  with  their  inconsistencies  and  eertaia 
modes  of  Church  Polity.  He  favours  us  with  his 
views  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  above- 
mentioned  pamphlet:  — 

albresaid.  and  carried  arras  before  and  since  the  Bevcdu- 
tiou  in  defence  of  Presbyteri-iu  Church  Government,  and 
was,  and  is  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  to  support  the 
true  inlereat  of  Christ  in  poor  Scotland.  Having  drawn 
his  sword  in  defitnce  of  this  guod  came,  be  will  not  put  it 
up,  through  the  strength  of  my  Captain  General  Christ, 
until  I  boat  down  bis,  and  my  enemies  o!  Christ's  Church 
in  this  land  so  much  run  down  by  the  Devil,  and  glib 
Gib*  and  his  adherents." 


.  .  But  perhaps  you  (Foulis)  will  eay  I  am  a  Jesuit, 
Bud  for  that  my  master  keeps  me.  Well,  then,  1  adviie 
you  to  go  back  to  France,  and  trade  and  iraSck  there ; 
for  indeed  your  ware  is  not  the  commodity  that  Scotland, 
especially  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  bath  use 
for,  if  it  be  not  some  godless  Atheists  (hat  live  among  us," 
&c,  .  .  .  He  also  aims  a  volley  at  one  of  the  Professors  of 
the  nniverslty:  —  "I  ara  informed  that  piece  of  Robert 
Foulis's  printing  did  flow  from  one  of  the  Teachers  in  tbe 
University  of  Glasgow.  Had  I  been  acquaint  with  them, 
I  might  have  known  more  alitl  -,  but  being  at  a  distance, 
I  am  at  a  less ;  but  were  I  present.  I  would  not  be  afraid 
to  answer  same  of  that  teachcr'g  leam'd,  concli'd,  deistical 

tierformSRccs,  wblcb  is  a  trampling  upon  revealed  te- 
igion  and  serious  godliness, —  take  care  least  God  q>ue 
you  out  of  his  mouth.    Bev.  iii.  and  IB  ver." 

*  Adam  Gib  was  an  early  minister  in  Edinburgh  of  the 
Secciiion  Church,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Asli- 
trghcr  split  from  it.     He  was  an  able  clergyman,  but  it 


angbline 


re  be  classed  with  the  ■'  bloody 


met  with  his  match  in  bis  opponent,  tbe  "old  soldier"  of 
Drumclog,  as  most  be  allowed  by  all  in  the  following 
epecimen:  —  "Now  Adam,  allho'  of  a  long  time  you  have 
been  purging  out  a  great  deal  of  your  filth  and  ezcr*- 
menta,  you  have  not  provided  a  place  without  the  oamp 
lo  dig,  BO  as  you  may  cover  that  which  has  come  fnm 
you.  Have  jou  got  a  paddle  upon  your  weapone  to  dig 
with?  If  you  have  not  prDvided  these,  I  pray  you,  Adam, 
haste  you  I  for  the  stink  Is  so  great,  (hat  the  filth  that 
has  come  from  you,  in  the  camp  of  God,  by  your  want  of 
a  right  place,  and  a  paddle  to  dig  and  cover  it,  is  like  to 
raise  a  dreadful  plague  in  the  Lord's  camp."  This  pam- 
phlet was  followed  by  a  rejoinder,  entitled  "  A  Seasonabls 
Advice  to  Mr.  Adam  Gib  {MiniiUr  of  the  Goipil  at  Edin- 
burgh'), and  the  rest  of  his  Brethren  anent  Love  and 
Charily,  by  J.  W— ,  A.M.,  Glasgow,  174^,"  12mo.,  pp. 
8. ;  "with  some  Eemarks  on  the  Observations  published 
by  Andtca  WaddtU,  Soldier  in  Dutnbarlon  Cfasf/e,"  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  Old  Soldier  of  Drumchg.  This  more 
polished  writer  had,  however,  formed  too  low  an  estimate 
of  the  latter  in  addressing  Adam  Qib,  when  he  says :  "  It 
cannot  but  wound  any  good  Uan  who  loves  Religion,  to 
lee  a  mean  common  Soldier,  who  perhaps  nndenlaDds 
Utile  of  Learningor  Piely,  provoked  by  your  invectives  to 
cake  you  (o  task,'  &e.  The  "soldier"  had  dODbtleas 
'leeu  an  old  Covenanter  both  of  knowledge  sad  virtue  in 
Its  eitensive  moaninga,  and  who  wielded  a  vigorous  qnill, 
mS,  what  waa  remarkable  in  one  of  his  rellgfoiu  stand- 
ing, bad  divested  himself  of  pnpular  prejudices  in  baring 


lUi  use,  and  destroy  nvealed  reUgion  and  advance  Daiam.     word  to  those  (the  S««n<«0  who  have  spoken,  and  di 
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The  foregoing  extracts,  together  with  the  Jlpi- 
tapb,  may  so  fur  serve  as  a  mirror  to  Lord  ^ 
caulay  in  which  to  see  himself  and  the  perio< 
relation  to  the  despised  Covenanters,  who  w( 
good  stuff,  and  not  men  to  be  meddled  with. 

These  extracts  and  foot-notes  may  be  rather 
lengthy,  but  I  think  the  old  soldier  suoh  a  verit- 
able fac- simile  of  those  who  so  gallantly  behaved 
at  the  battle  of  Drumdog,  that  to  do  him  and  his 
party  justice  scarcely  less  could  be  said;  aod  he 
is  well  worth  mustering  to  public  view,  even  in 
the  days  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  He  had 
been  a  native  of  Lanarkshire. 

In  the  Churchyard  of  Hamilton. 

«  At  Hamilton 

lie  the  heads  of 

John  Parker,  Gavm  Hamilton 

James  Hamiitoa 

and 

Christopher  Strang 

who  Buffed  at 

Edinburgh 

Dec.  7.  1666 

(ybtir  sculptured  heads  in  a  line) 

Stay,  passenger  take  notice 

what  thoa  reads ; 

At  Edinburgh  lie  oar  bodies 

here  oar  heads ; 

Our  right  hands  stood  at  Lanark, 

these  we  want ; 

Because  with  them  we  sware 

the  Covenant. 

Renewed 

MDCCCXVIII.*' 

G.N. 


NOTES  ON  HTMN-BOOKS  AND  HTMN  WB1T£B8.     NO.  I. 

The  English  churches  are  rich  in  hymns.  Since 
the  Keformation  a  great  amount  of  religious 
poetry  has  got  into  circulation.  Some  of  it  is  trans- 
lated, some  of  it  consists  of  paraphrases  of  scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  greatest  part  is  original.  Hymns, 
properly  so  called,  these  pieces  are  not.  Many  of 
them  are  prayers  in  verse.  Many  describe  the 
spiritual  conflicts  o£  the  writers.  All  are  curious 
as  marks  of  the  depth  of  feeling  of  their  ages.    It 

speak  Calomnioosly,  and  with  Bitterness  against  the 
Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  at  Ckunimdang,  Kilwth,  and 
Cadder,  and  other  places  in  the  Land ;  by  one  who  loves 
to  have  the  Mediator's  Edngdom  and  Glory  advanced,  in 
gaining  of  Souls  to  him,  by  Gospd  Means,  according  to 
his  Will  in  his  Word.— K.B.  By  tl^e  Author  of  the  Warm 
and  Serious  Address,  Glasgow:  printed  by  William 
Duncan,  in  SaU'Vurcat,  1742,"  12mo.  pp.  24.  In  addition 
there  are  "  Observations  in  Defenjce  of^the  Work  at  Cam- 
buslang  against  the  Malicious  S^rit  of  the  Act  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  Anent  thejr  Late  Fast,  written  by  a 
Soldier.  Glasgow:  prhited  by  R.  Smiik,  1742,"  12mo., 
pp.  8.  Here,  with  martial  fire,  he  speaks  of  ^  King  George 
my  MasUr."  In  all  probability  he  was  connected  with 
the  fiist  raised  Cameronian  Begiment,  and  who,  at  the 
d^te  of  these  effusions,  most  have  seen  at  least  his  four- 
wore  years.  These  tracts  are  from  a  collection  relating 
to  those  times  in  my  poesessioo. 


would  be  a  work  of  interest  to  trace  them  to  their 
sources.  But  from  their  being  imputed  to  vari- 
ous writers,  it  is  often  very  difEcult  to  find  out 
their  true  authors.  Our  hymn-books  are  innu- 
merable. Their  quality,  however,  is  far  inferior 
to  their  quantity.  Frequently  the  writers'  names 
are  not  attached  to  their  compositions.  The  col- 
lections used  by  the  Church  of  England  are  ge- 
nerally very  meagre:  the  pgilections  used  by 
dissenters  are  often  filled  with  mere  relisrious 
rhymes.  In  some  of  the  former  the  editors  only 
admit  what  has  been  written  by  their  own  ortho- 
dox divines ;  in  many  of  the  latter  they  insert 
much  that  is  unpoetical  and  untasteful.  Many 
hymns  have  been  so  altered  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  out  their  originals.  John  Wesley,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Llethodist  collection,  begs  that  all 
compilers  who  may  wish  to  borrow  any  composi- 
tions from  it  will  do  so  without  alteration,  because 
they  cannot  improve  upon  what  the  authors  meant 
to  express.  But  though  no  selector  has  a  right  to 
alter,  he  may  omit  or  choose  particular  verses. 
To  this,  the  most  severe  writer  can  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Keal  hymns,  that  is  songs  of  adoration,  we  have 
few.  But  nominal  hymns,  many  of  which  possess 
great  beauty,  are  very  plentiful.  The  true  gold 
needs  to  be  carefully  melted  out  from  the  masses 
of  dross  with  which  it  is  mixed.  It  will  well  re- 
pay the  trouble  taken  to  separate  it,  and  yield  a 
rich  reward.  Our  hymns  are  the  heirlooms  of 
the  Church  and  nation  :  as  much  a  part  of  their 
wealth  as  cathedrals  and  castles ;  as  much  a  part 
of  their  glory  as  martyrs  and  poets.  They  should 
therefore  be  duly  cared  for. 

The  monks  of  Britain  seem  to  have  had  but 
little  of  the  spirit  of  poetry.  Caius  Sedulius,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  lived  about  340,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  become  Bishop  of  Achaia,  wrote  a 
hymn  beginning :  — 

**  A  solis  ortus  cardine.*' 

But  no  very  good  translation  of  it  has  been 
made.    Beda,  also,  was  the  writer  of  several. 

«  Hymnum  canamus  glorise," 

is  perhaps  his  best.  Of  this  we  have  no  worthy 
English  version. 

Caedmon  the  cowherd  rendered  portions  of  the 
Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  He  also  composed 
some  hymns  that  were  extensively  sung  by  the 
people.  But  interesting  as  they  are  as  relics  of  a 
by-gone  age,  they  are  but  of  slight  use  to  a 
modern  hymnist. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Church  is  common  property.  It 
should,  therefore,  when  translated,  fiind  a  place  in 
every  hymn-book  that  makes  a  claim  to  complete- 
ness. Many  of  these  translations  from  the  Latin 
are  finding  their  war  into  general  use.  A  few  of 
the  compotitioiis  of  WQ  beet  writers— aU  of  which, 
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with  many  others,  we  want  revived — are  the  un- 
rhymed  hymns  of  Ambrose  ;  the  Cathemerinon  of 
Frudentius  ;  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,"  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  and  certainly  written 
about  that  period ;  "  Totum  Deus  in  te  spero,"  by 
Hildebert ;  ^^  Jesus  dulcis  Memoria,**  by  Bernard 
of  Clair vaux ;  "  De  Contemptu  Mundi,"  by  Ber- 
nard de^Morley :  — 

"  Brief  life  ff  here  our  portion, 
Brief  sorrow,  short-lived  care ; 
The  life  that  knows  no  ending. 
The  tearless  life  is  there. 


**  But  now  we  fight  the  battle. 
And  then  we  wear  the  crown. 
Of  true,  and  everlasting, 
And  passionless  renown. 

**  Thine  ageless  walls  are  bounded 

With  amethyst  unpriced ; 
Thy  saints  build  up  its  fabric. 

And  the  corner  stone  is  Christ.  ' 
Thou  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean. 

Thou  hast  no  night,  bright  day ; 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  far  away." 

"  Dies  Ira,"  by  Thomas  of  Celano,  of  which  we 
Iiave  several  translations  and  imitations.  Perhaps 
for  vigour,  the  best  is  the  one  by  Mr.  Irons.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  caught  its  force  and  fire  in  his 
"  Day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day."  Herrick  ap- 
pears to  have  imitated  some  part«  of  it  in  his 
•'Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit."  "Stabat  Mater," 
by  James  de  Benedictis.  After  this  the  Middle 
Age  ecclesiastical  poetry  began  to  decline.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  however,  about  the  time  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  produced  his  wonderful  but 
mystic  hymn,  "  O  Deus,  ego  amo  Te."  Several 
translations  of  it  have  been  made.  The  following 
imitation  has  perhaps  caught  a  little  of  itstpirit :  — 

"  My  Saviour  I  would  love  Thee  well, 
With  pure  and  perfect  love ; 
Not  from  the  dread  of  pains  in  hell. 
Nor  hope  of  joys  above. 

**  When  Thou  wert  hanging  on  the  wood, 
Thou  didst  my  soul  embrace ; 
And  when  the  spear  set  free  Thy  blood,  — 
That  mystic  fount  of  grace, — 

**  Thou  worest  a  purple  robe  for  me, 
A  crown  of  twisted  thorn ; 
Yes,  Lord,  for  one  Thine  enemy, 
Who  mocked  in  bitter  scorn. 

•*  Then  why  do  I  not  love  Thee  more,  — 
Most  loving  Jesus,  why  ? 
Not  from  the  fear  of  Satan's  power, 
Nor  hope  of  joys  on  high? 

**  Not  that  my  soul  should  rise  above 
One  single  painful  thing? 
But  with  a  pure,  unselfish  love, 
O  my  etemifl  King." 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  about 
ihe  versifiers  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  writers  of 
Englbh  hymns.    But  I  cannot  ask  you  for  any 


more  space.    I  trust  you  will  allow  me  room  for 
le  remarks  another  time.         Hubebt  Boweb, 


J^< 


Robert  Dundas. — The  central  house  on  the  west 
side  of  Adam  Square,  Edinburgh,  now  occupied 
by  the  School  of  Arts,  was  at  one  time  possessed 
by  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  who  held  the 
ofiice  of  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session 
from  1760  to  1797..  In  reference  to  his  Lordship's 
possession  of  it,  the  following  jeux  cTesprit  are  re- 
counted. 

The  Lord  President,  by  his  casting  vote,  de- 
cided the  famous  Douglas  cause  against  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  claimant,  the  first  Lord  Douglas : 
the  other  judges  having  been  equally  divided  in 
opinion,  seven  to  seven.  His  view  had  been  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  otherwise ;  but  when  the 
final  judgment  (afterwards  reversed  by  the  House 
of  Peers)  was  given,  he  stated  that  he  had  ''got 
a  new  light"  on  the  subject.  He  was  conse- 
quently very  obnoxious  to  the  mob,  who  took  a 
warm  interest  for  the  claimant ;  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day,  a  concourse  of  people  surrounded 
his  door,  and  broke  his  windows.  His  Lordship 
appeared  at  one  of  these,  and  civilly  inquired  of 
the  assailants  why  they  did  so  ?  To  which  a  wag 
in  the  crowd  replied : 

*'  Your  Lordship  has  said  you  have  '  got  a  new  light,* 
As  your  windows  are  broken,  'twill  shine   in   more 
bright." 

After  the  Lord  President's  death,  the  house 
came  to  be  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  an 
ironmonger ;  on  which  change  of  tenants,  the  fol- 
lowing distich  was  made,  it  is  said,  by  Henry  £r- 
skine,  then  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  :  — 

**  This  house,  where  last  a  lawyer  dwelt, 
A  smith  does  now  possess. 
How  naturally  the  Iron  Age 
Succeeds  the  Age  of  Brass." 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

"  /  rfb  Jiot  pin  my  faith  upon  his  sleeved  —  The 
singularity  and  apparent  irrelevancy  of  this  saying 
has  induced  me,  for  want  of  better  evidence,  to 
hazard  the  following  conjecture:  —  In  feudal 
times,  and  at  later  periods,  when  heraldry  was  a 
social  science,  and  persons  of  family  were  known 
by  their  arms,  or  cognisance  or  crest,  commonly 
called  their  badge,  as  well  or  better  than  by  their 
names,  it  was  the  practice  for  their  servants  and 
personal  attendants  to  wear  sewed  or  pinned  on 
their  sleeve  the  cognisance  of  their  master  on  a 
round  silver  plate,  like  our  watermen  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  in  times  of  feud  or  party  strife 
these  badges  were  sometimes  forged  or  fabricated 
for  the  occasion.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  miglH 
lead  a  person  to  say,  '^  I  do  not  pin  mj  faith  on  his 
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sleeve ; "  i.  e,  I  do  not  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
sleeve,  as  to  the  party  to  which  he  belongs :  hence 
the  common  acceptation,  **  I  do  not  believe  the 
fact  on  his  evidence."  E.  G.  B. 

An  Aristocratic  Handwriting :  Doff. — The  fol- 
lowing extract  shows  that,  in  1724,  a  badly- 
written  scrawl  was  considered  an  evidence  of 
gentle  blood :  — 

**  The  Badness  of  tlie  Hand  put  me  in  Doubt  at  first, 
Avhetber  the  Letter  came  from  a  Man  of  Wit,  or  a  Man 
of  Quality ;  but  by  the  good  Sense  and  good  Spelling  he 
cannot  be  a  Lord."  —  (  The  Humorist ;  being  Essays  upon 
Several  Subjects.  3rd  edition.  1724.  p.  123.) 

At  p.  184.  in  the  same  book  we  have  the  ety- 
mology of  doff^  expressed  by  the  way  in  which 
the  word  is  printed  :  — 

"  I  wou'd  not  d*oflf  my  Hat,  because  they  belong'd  to 
Fopish  Idolatry** 

CUTHBERT  BeDE. 

-471  Obvious  Misprint.  —  Permit  me  to  point  out 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  above  in  my  own 
letter,  published  in  *»N.  &  Q."  (2°«>  S.  vi.  95. 
line  8.  col.  1.),  where  I  am  represented  as  being 
engaged  in  the  extraordinary  occupation  of  ^^/ram- 
ing"  my  views'*  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  my  ^^ views**  included  in  the 
portfolio  of  "  N.  &  Q."  is  quite  sufficient  for  my 
ambition  ;  and  that  I  had  no  idea  of  having  them 
^^/ramed"  —  a  sort  of  suspended  animation  which 
even  the  proofs  that  support  them  would  scarcely 
merit.  What  I  wrote  was^  that  I  would  have 
"  pressed  my  views  "  or  opinions  on  the  particular 
subject  under  discussion  with  more  confidence, 
had  I  known  they  were  in  accordance  with  those 
of  the  distinguished  writer  and  critic  to  whom  I 
alluded.  D.  F.  M'Cabtht. 


Abp.  Sharp  :  Lord  Melfort,  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  either  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing MSS.  are  in  existence,  or  accessible  to  the 
atudent  ? 

1 .  The  MS.  Diary  of  Archbishop  Sharp  (of 
York),  from  which  his  Life  was  compiled  by  his 
sun,  Archdeacon  Sharp. 

2.  The  MSS.  of  Lord  Melfort's  Letters  to 
Robert  Nelson,  stated  by  Birch  {Life  of  TiHot' 
son)  to  be  then  in  the  possession  of  Philip  Car- 
teret Webb,  Esq.  C.  F.  Secbrtan. 

Westminster. 

Colonel  Norton^  the  Parliamentarian.  —  Jeremy 
Horton,  a  colonel  in  the  Parliament's  service,  cer- 
tainly died  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1 647,  and 
the  probate  to  his  will  is  dated  December  2,  1647. 
He,  I  presume,  b  the  Colonel  Horton  who,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  attempted  Donnington 
Castle  in  1644.    But  what  relation  ioea  be  bear 


to  the  Colonel  Horton  so  conspicuous  in  South 
Wales  in  May,  1648?— at  whose  death,  in  Lreland, 
in  1649,  Cromwell  magnifies  his  '*  courage  and  in- 
tegrity "  (see  Carlyle,  and  all  the  histories  of  the 
time).  Jeremy  Horton  appointed  a  nephew,  Wil- 
liam Horton,  his  executor.  Was  this  William  the 
colonel  who  fought  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and 
was  nominated  a  "  King's  Judge  ?  " 

Both  the  Hortons  aforesaid  are  always  spoken 
of  in  the  newspapers  and  histories  as  **  Colonel 
Horton  **  without  a  Christian  name,  which  argues 
that  there  were  not  two  contemporaneously.  Even 
in  the  Commons*  Journals^  where  Colonel"  Horton's 
services  in  1648  are  so  particularly  noticed,  and 
1000/.  a-year  settled  on  his  brigade,  the  Christian 
name  never  occurs.    Pray  illuminate  me.     J.  W. 

John  BvU. — Can  any  of  your  Oxonian  readers 
inform  me  of  the  college,  degree,  works,  or  any 

Particulars  of  an  able  biblical  scholar  who  gives 
is  name  to  a  MS.,  "John  Bull,  1816"? 

Jakob  Ulmbn. 

Benselyn,  Bensley. — ^Would  R.  T.  (who  commu- 
nicated respecting  the  Rev.  R.  Talbot,  2°'*  S.  iii. 
255.)  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  whether  the 
Institution  Books  to  which  he  refers  give  any, 
and  what,  further  particulars  respecting  the  two 
individuals  following  ?  — 

"  John  Benselyn,  of  Hapton,  Priest,  Rector  of  Thorp- 
Parva,  1390  (March  8),  ob.  1420." 

"  Richard  Bensley,  instituted  to  the  Rectflry  of  Cavers- 
field.  Bucks,  in  1582." 

*  Tee-Bee. 

QueerCs  Piciurer^  1642,  ^c.  —  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  Civil  War  Tracts,  dated  Wed- 
nesday, August  17,  1642 :  —  * 

**  This  day  it  was  reported  to  the  House  that  at  the 
Queen's  Pictnrer  in  London,  hath  been  seene  seueral 
meetings  of  about  forty  persons  at  a  time,  and  the  house 
by  the  trained  band  being  begirt  and  entred,  they  pri- 
uately  conveyed  themselves  away;  and  narrow  search 
being  made  about  the  house,  they  found  a  private  way 
down  into  a  vault  under  the  ground,  in  which  they  might 
goe  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  leading  them  to  tbe  Thames  side, 
where  they  might  privately  take  boat  and  escape.  That 
they  found  a  maid  in  a  place  hid  in  the  house,  and  being 
examined,  she  said  she  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
their  meeting  there,  if  she  should  die  therefor.  Upon 
which  it  w'as  ordered  strict  watch  should  be  kept  about 
the  house  night  and  day,  and  the  passage  to  the  water 
underground  stopped,  which  was  done  accordingly." 

This  curious  extract  suggests  the  following 
Queries :  1 .  Who  was  the  Queen's  Picturer  ?  2. 
Where  was  the  house  alluded  to  ?  E.  G.  B. 

Dr,  CaUcotCs  Glee,  "  O  snatch  me  swifts  —  Is 
there  any  clue  to  the  authorship  of  the  poetry  of 
this  celebrated  glee  ?  Mr.  Horsley,  in  his  memoir 
of  Dr.  Callcott.,  (prefixed  to  a  Collection  of  his 
Glees,  Canons,  ana  Catches,  published  in  1824,) 
thus  relates  the  story  of  that  composition:  — 

**  It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  Glee,  *  O  snatch 
me  swift  ftom  these  tempestaons  sceoes,'  which  X  consi- 
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(ler  the  master-piece  of  my  Friend's  genius  and  science. 
For  this  admirable  production  we  appear  to  be  indebted 
to  an  accidental  circumstance.  Tlie  Doctor  had  agreed 
to  accompany  some  friends  to  the  Theatre,  on  an  evening 
when  a  very  popular  Actor  was  to  make  his  appearance ; 
it  therefore  became  necessary  to  obtain  places  on  the 
opening  of  the  doors.  To  lose  an  hour,  in  waiting  for  the 
commencement  of  the  performance,  was  what  my  Friend 
could  not  think  of;  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
was  without  a  book  in  his  pocket.  Seeing,  therefore,  a 
second-hand  volume  of  poems  on  a  stall,  he  purchased  it, 
and  found  therein  the  following  beautiful  lines,  that  gave 
rise  to  a  composition,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  called  th© 
first  of  its  class :  — 

*  0  snatch  me  swift  from  these  tempestuous  scenes, 
To  where  life  knows  not  what  distraction  means  ; 
To  where  religion,  peace,  and  comfort  dwell. 
And  cheer,  with  heartfelt  rays,  my  lonel}'  cell. 
Yet,  if  it  please  Thee  best,  thou  Power  Supreme  I 
My  bark  to  drive  thro*  life's  more  rapid  stream, 
If  lowering  storms  my  destin'd  course  attend 
And  ocean  rages  till  my  days  shall  end ;  — 
Let  ocean  rage,  let  storms  indignant  roar, 
I  bow  submissive,  and  resigned  adore.'  " 

Tbe  title  of  the  book  was,  it  appears,  Pleasing 
Reflections,  and  it  was  published  i»  1788.*    A.  R. 

''The  Duke  of  Wellingtoria  Despatches^*  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gurwood, — At  the  commence- 
ment of  a  review  of  these  important  volumes,  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  January,  1837,  Js  the 
following  note :  — 

"We  have  been  informed  within  these  few  days, 
that  Sir  Fre(^rick  Adam  has  discovered  three  volumes  of 
his  Grace's  letters  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  Mysore 
Residency.  These  letters  embrace  the  period  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  Duke's  taking  the  command  of 
Seringapatam  in  1799,  up  to  his  illness  at  Bombay  in 
1801.  They  are  all  addressed  to  Colonel  Barry  Close, 
and  there  appears  to  be  only  one  of  t)iem  which  has 
found  its  way  into  print.  Some  of  these  are  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance,  and  they  all  afford  proof, 
it  is  said,  of  the  versatility  and  extent  of  t}ie  Puke's  ca- 
pacity." 

Have  these  valuable  documents  been  preserved  ? 
In  whose  possession  are  they?  Is  the  public 
likel7  ever  to  be  gratified  with  their  publication  ? 

J.  M.  G. 

Saint  Sunday,  —  In'  the  collection  of  Wills,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Surrey  Archaological  Society, 
p.  182,,  in  onQ  of  Alica  Hico}!,  1^1^,  is  this  pas- 
sage :  — 

"  Also  I  bequeth  to  the  ymage  of  Seynt  Sonday  v  pound 
of  wax  for  a  tapier,  to  burne  every  Sonday  in  service  time 
as  long  as  it  will  endure," 

Who  is  this  saint,  and  what  is  his  legend,  and 
how  would  his  name  be  latinised  ?  A<  A. 

"  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament."  —  Who  wrote  A 
Treatise,  shewing  the  Possibility  and  Convenience  of 

m  

[*  The  piece  is  taken  from  Pleasing  Reflections  on  Life 
ana  Manners,  selected  from  Fugitive  PvMications,  12mo., 
1787.  It  occurs  at  p.  292.,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Wish  of 
a  Man  of  Reflection:  written  in  Loodoo,"  and  makes 
twenty -two  lines.] 


the  Reall  Presence  of  our  Saviour  in  the  blessed 
Sacrament,  &c,  with  a  curious  woodcut  in  the 
title,  small  8vo,,  Antwerp,  1596.  T.  G.  L. 

Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  —  Is  there  any  plan  or 
map  extant  of  the  portion  of  Mary's  Abbey,  Dub- 
lin, where  the  Irish  Parliaments  assembled  ? 

Abhba, 

Quotations  Wanted, — 

*'  Time  doth  transfix  the  florish  set  on  j'outh, 
And  delves  the  parallels  on  beauty's  brow, 
Peeds  on  the  rarities  of  Nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  gcythe  to  mow." 

Q.  W. 

"  The  world  grew  lighter  as  the  monster  fled.'*      8.  C. 


"  There'll  be  wigs  on  the  green."         H.  H.  D. 

Who  first  used  these  memorable  words : 
"  Prayer  moves  the  hand  that  moves  the  universe  "  ? 

Abhba. 

"  FortnighCs  Excursion  to  Pan**.**— Who  is  the 
author  of  "  Sketch  of  a  Fortnight's  Excursion  tp 
Paris  iu  1788,"  in  the  Gent.  Mag,,  1797-98  P 

B.  Ingxjs. 

Algarotti, — Who  was  the  translator  of  ^n  Essay 
on  th^  Opera,  by  Algarotti,  12ino.,  1767  ? 

B,  Inqus. 

William  Tyndale.  —  Can  you  direct  me  to  any 
information  or  illustration  of  Tyndale  or  his  times, 
or  of  individuals  connected  with  him,  &c.,  de- 
veloped since  the  publication  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Anderson's  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  which 
supplies  so  much  information  on  the  subject  P 

S.  M.  S. 


Hookers  ^^Ecclesiastical  Polity,^*  —  Being  the 
possessor  of  the  venr  rare  first  editions  of  the  first 
four,  and  also  the  fifth  book  of  Hooker*8  famous 
work,  I  was  pleased  the  other  day  to  lay  my  band 
on  what  seemed  to  be  the  first  edition  of  the  re- 
maining three  books,  which  it  is  well  known  from 
honest  Izaak*8  account  were  not  published  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  author,  but  in  1648,  some  years 
after  his  death.  To  my  surprise,  however,  I 
found  the  title-page  running  thus  :  The  Zawes  of 
Ecclesiasticcdl  Politie,  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Books, 
^c,  with  an  apology  in  the  introductory  address 
**  to  the  Reader"  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
seventh  book  :  "  the  endeavours  used  *'  to  recover 
which.  *'had  hitherto  proved  fruitlesse."  This 
work  is  in  quarto,  and  does  not  therefore  corre- 
spond with  the  previously  published  volumes. 
Can  any  correspondent  say  when  and  how  the 
seventh  book  was  published  P  Lowndes  says 
truly,  that  the  first  four  books  were  publbhed  in 
1594  (though  the  volume  is  undated) ;  the  fifth 
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e  sU  aUke  deScii 


book  in  1397  (the  date  being  ill  the  titie-page) ; 
but  he  is  iacorrect  in  nj'">B  "  seventh  and  eighth 
books  1648,  4to.,"  —  besidea  leading  the  sixth 
book  q^uite  uoaccouated  fbr.  LETaBEDiENsis. 

first  editioi 
dition  of  tl  . 
Eighth  Buoks  published  in  lfl43,  so  that  it  would  ae<m 
to  be  rather  scarce.  A  copv  was  lold  by  Sotheby  and 
WilkloBon  on  June  5,  1857  (sae  "N.  &  Q.,"  2"<  S.  iii. 
478.).  The  particulars  telatiag  to  tbc  moDiuciipU  of  ths 
juJicioua  Hooker  —  (heir  fate  and  Iheii  perils  —  would  ba 
a  curious  but  painful  chaptetia  our  literary  history.  It 
naa  on  Dec.  28,  1640,  when  Archbishop  Laud  was  com- 
mitted totheTawer,  that  hia  library,  containing  Hooker'* 
manuscripta,  waa  made  over  to  the  custody  of  Pryoae,  kii 
iaveterate  opponant  from  him  it  passed  to  the  notori- 
oua  Hufih  Pelera,  by  a  vote  of  the  Commona,  June  27, 
1641.  About  four  years  afterwards,  and  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  mattyrdom  of  Charles  I.,  the  Sixth  and  Eighth 
Boohs  of  The  Etcknathal  Polity  were  given  to  the  world, 
and  announced  as  "  a  work  long  eipecled,  and  now  pub- 
lished according  to  the  most  authenliqse  copiei."    We 

collated.      It  is  perplexing  to   understand 
cojJea  got  forth,  and  bow  Ibey  ' 

the  Seventh  Book,  which  the  scLisr  lurm  oi  iiiis  «imun 
declares  to  be  irrecoverable.  Mo  trace  ti  tbs  loat  Book 
appears  unlU  1862,  when  Dr.  Gandan,  rwMtly  promatad 
to  the  See  ofWonteater,  set  forth  a  new  edition  of  7^ 
Woria  if  Mr.  Jiiekard  Booker,  and  augmenliug  it  by 
this  Seventh  Book.  He  distinctly  aayi,"The  Sevaith 
Book,  by  comparing  the  writing  of  it  with  other  India- 
putable  papers,  or  known  manuscripts  of  Ur.  Hooker's, 
IS  undoubtedly  his  own  band  throaghouL"  It  ia  grati- 
Mne  to  find  that  the  reoeat  Isamad  and  able  Editor  of 
Hooker's  Works  hvonn  its  ganuinenesa  by  internal  avl- 
Jence,  aotwitbitanding  It  bears  mark*  of  hasty  writing. 
See  Hr.  Keble's  i-aluable  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition, 
184G,  and  an  interesting  aKicle  on  Hooker  in  D'laraali's 
Amexities,  ii.  339.] 

Cricket.  — When,  and  where,  originated  the 
game  of  cricket,  and  what  is  the  etymology  of  the 
term  ?  The  game,  it  is  said,  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unknown  on  the  Continent.  Perhaps  the 
reqent  visit  of  the  Due  de  Uolakoff  to  Lord's 
Ground,  and  the  presenta^on  there  made  to  him 
of  a  complete  set  of  bats,  balls,  &c.  maj  eventuate 
in  his  countrymen  borroniog  thia  sport,  as  well  as 
horse-racing,  from  u£.  LErEBTBX. 

[The  game  of  cricket,  which  Is  peculiar  to  our  island, 
has  been  derived  from  the  Baion  CHoM  'or  0«i$,  a 
crook'd  stick  or  clnb.  Like  other  British  sports,  it  has 
undergone  considerable  modiacationa,  more  paiticalarly 
in  the  past  fifty  yean,  and  hence  the  difllcalty  of  datar- 
mining  the  precise  date  of  its  origin.  Doubtfew  cjieket 
was  played  in  some  rude  form  as  early  as  any  game  of 
balL  or  even  before  balls  were  made,  with  cati  or  bita  of 
stick.  C  VUk  Dr.  Jamieson'a  StymoUigical  Diet.,  art.  Cat 
and  Dog,  pp.  76.  88.)  Sliutt,  in  his  Sporlt  and  Faitma, 
could  discover  no  aarliar  imtlcB  of  it  than  that  by  D'Uifty, 
in  his  Cambto- British  doggaiel  (1719) 


'  (1685).  which  is  probably  the  first  mention  of  the  word 
;  in  ilji  modem  English  form  by  any  author  in  present  use. 
Strange  to  say  the  game  is  omitted  (as  known,  at  leaat, 
by  its  present  name)  both  in  the  Schedule  of  Sporlt, 
drawn  up  by  command  of  James  I.,  and  in  (lie  rocapitu- 

j  /aniAn^.  The  poets  of  the  sixteeiuh  and  seventeenth 
ceuturies  are  likewise  mule  on  it.    But  in  the  ami.  Mag. 

I  for  March,  1763,  a  correspondent  wrilea  that,  "in  lbs 
WardcobeAccount  ofthe  2aib  year  Edw.  I.  (1300),  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  among  the  entries 
of  money  issued  for  the  use  of  bis  son  Prince  Edward  in 
playing  at  different  games,  is  the  foil  owingilem :  — 'Do- 
mino Johanni  de  Leek.  Capellano  domini  Edwardi  fil'  ad 
creag'  et  alios  ludoa  per  vices,  per  manus  proprias  apnd 
U'estm.  10  die  Anrilis.  100  S.' "  And  theaame  writer  adds 
in  a  note,  "Mr.  Bairington  has  suggested  that  cricket  is 
alluded  to  under  two  Latin  words,  denoting  (he  ball  and 
hat  spurt,  in  a  proclamation  of  Edw.  III.  (13C3)j  as  also' 
in  a  statute,  17  Ed.  IT.  (1477),  by  the  pastime  othandun 
atvikaadoat  {AiehaoL  viL  pp.  50.  378.)."  Consult  also 
Blaine's  E'ieycIop<2d'ta  of  Rural  Suorli,  Loud.  1852,  and 
the  Crieitlet'i  Jifanaal,  by  '■  Bat,"  Lend.  1851.] 

HacSiJtey  Wortkki.~~Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  ma  to  any  notices  of  Sir  Thomas  Player  and 
Sir  Stephen  White,  both  of  Hackney  ?  Theic 
amis  are  given  in  Gwillim's  Heraldry,  at  pp.  118. 
133.  A.  A. 

[Sir  Thomaa  Player,  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, was  one  of  the  City  members  both  in  the  VVestminstar 
and  Oxford  parliaments,  1678 — 79.  Pepys,  in  bia  D'tatf, 
has  the  following  entry  under  Mar.  14, 1666-0 :  "  Thenea 
to  Guildhall,  in  our  way  Uking  in  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  there 
my  Lord  [Brounckcr]  and  I  had  full  and  large  diseouna 
with  Sir  Thomas  Player,  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Oty,  a 
man  I  have  mucli  heard  of,  about  tbc  credit  of  our  lallyi, 
which  are  lodged  there  for  security  to  such  aa  sboold 
lend  money  thereon  to  the  use  of  the  navy."  On  May  8, 
1683,  Sir  Thomas  Player  waa  fined  SOO  marks  for  being 
concerned  in  a  liot  at  Guildhall  at  the  election  of  sheriSa 
on  Uidsummer-day.  1682.  (Ecbard,  Hist,  of  Engiaad, 
jiL  671.)  He  is  accnsed  of  libertinism  iu  a  pasquinade 
entitled  Th,  La$t  WiU  and  Tcslain^i  of  Ike  Ckarttr  of 
Laiulon,  1(3>J3,  in  which  occurs  the  following  bequest  to 
him  :  "  To  Sir  Thomas  Player  I  leave  all  tTie  manor  of 
Moorlields,  with  all  the  wenches  and  bawdv-housea  there- 
■ilh  Mr8.CressHeirs[wr 


"  nur  w 


I  the  pi 


It  ftllow 


le  prattle 

it  fbot-ltall  or  at 

At  bunting-chaie,  or  prison-baM, 

Cot's  plat,  bow  bar  could  uialt  it!" 

Uiltoo'a  nephew,  however,  £dv.  Phillips,  diiactly  itlen 

to  th$  cfidut-ball  in  his  i^iuriu  of  Imtt  and  ^opmia 


1  the  pound   cheaper   than 


peraon.  because  he  may  not  exhaust  the  chamber  by 
paying  old  arrears,  nor  embeizla  the  slock  by  run- 
ning Tnlo  new  scores."  (Somera's  Tracts,  by  Scott,  viii, 
S9i7)  Dryden  has  likewise  gibbeted  him  in  Abialim  and 
AcMtlophel  :— 

"  Kext  him,  1st  railing  Rabshakeh  have  place, 
So  ftiUof  zealhahunoneedoftfiace) 
A  saint  that  can  both  fleab  and  spirit  use, 
Alike  haunt  conventicles  and  the  slews." 
Sir  Thomaa  Player  waa  buried  at  Hackney.  Qec  9, 1673. 
(Lyaons'  Eiiviroai,   ii.  497.)      The   only  noticea  of  Sh: 
White  that  we__can  discover  relate  to  _his  pioni 


gifts  to  lbs  parii 


I  of  Uac 


and  Brai 


lee  Robinaon'a  Iliilori/ of  ffachnry,  ii.  ZJB.,  tad  Riportaf 
(Kon't^  CiiBiiuinaHrf,  zixiL  pLi.774.780.  Sir  Stephen 
White  wat  burisa  at  Hackney,  Dec.  26,  1678.] 

Pitjuid  of  Boxton, — The  usual  tradition  in 
Sboreditch  is,  that  the  persan  who  bore  this  name, 
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and  gave  it  to  Pitfield  Street,  was  a  poor  cow- 
keeper,  who  afterwards  made  a  large  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  milk.  Is  this  the  same  person  as  Sir 
Charles  Pitfield  of  Hoxton,  whose  arms  are  given 
in  Gwillim,  p.  158.,  azure,  a  bend  engrailed  be- 
tween two  cygnets  royal,  argent,  gorged  with 
ducal  crowns,  with  strings  reflexed  over  their 
backs,  or  ?  He  says  Sir  Charles  *'  is  descended 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Pitfields  of  Symons- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.*'  A.  A. 

fTbe  arms  described  by  Gwillim  are  certainly  those 
of  sir  Charles  Pitfield  of  Hoxton,  who  resided  there  in  a 
large  brick  house  long  since  demolished ;  and  who  be- 
queathed, by  his  will  dated  October  16,  1680,  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  an  acre  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  &c.  Now,  as  Pitfield  Street  stands 
upon  a  portion  of  the  land  left  by  Sir  Charles,  it  most 
probably  was  so  named  as  a  memorial  of  his  pious  gift. 
It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Pitfield  the  cowkeeper 
was  in  any  way  related  to  the  family  of  Sir  Charles;  for 
this  celebrated  dairyman  was  living  in  1746,  at  which 
time  the  Hoxton  estate  had  descended  to  Mary  Pitfield, 
the  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Charles,  who  subse- 
qnenUy  married  Humphrey  Sturt,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Dorset- 
shire. In  those  blessed  old  times,  when,  as  Sir  John 
Fortescue  has  it,  *Hhe  might  of  the  realm  of  England 
standeth  upon  archers,"  the  lovers  of  the  long  bow 
erected  in  the  Finsbury  Fields  certain  wooden  pillars  at 
varying  distances,  which  they  called  marks.  In  these 
marks,  and  in  the  privilege  of  access  to  them,  the  Artil- 
lery Company  had  a  paramount  claim.  Now  in  the 
story  of  the  cowkeeper,  as  narrated  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington  (^Archceologiat  vii.  56.),  there  is  a  little  ob- 
scurity. He  tells  us  that,  "  so  late  as  1746,  the  Artillery 
Company  obliged  a  cowkeeper  of  the  name  of  Pitfield  to 
renew  one  of  these  marks,  and  caused  it  to  be  inscribed, 
Pitfid^s  reperttance."  We  find,  however,  that  one  of  the 
marks  bearing  the  name  of  Pitfield  appears  in  a  plan  of 
the  Finsbury  Fields  published  in  1737.  So  that,  after  all, 
it  would  seem  that  the  cowkeeper  had  defaced  a  mark 
erected  by  some  descendant  of  the  family  of  Sir  Charles 
Pitfield.  But  this  is  a  point  some  Toxophilite  may  be 
able  to  clear  up.] 


FORGED   A88IGNAT8. 
(2»*  S.  vi.  70.) 

Some  account  of  this  alleged  forgery  is  given  in 
Cobbett*8  "  Paper  against  Gold,**  a  series  of  letters 
written  chiefly  from  Newgate  in  the  years  1810 — 
11,  but  not  concluded  until  1815.  About  the 
beginning  of  May,  1811,  reports  were  circulated 
that  a  vast  number  of  forged  notes  on  the  Bank 
of  England  had  been  imported  from  France  and 
Holland,  where  they  were  manufactured  for  the 
express  purpose  of  deranging  our  finances.  The 
report  was  circulated  chiefly  through  the  country 
papers,  bein^  carefully  excluded  from  the  London 
daily  journals.  From  this  circumstance  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  takes  occasion  to  justify  the  French  Grovern- 
ment,  asserting  that  our  own  Government  had 
done  the  same  in  1791,  and  that  this  was  but  a 
fair  reprisal.     He  then  (p.  316.)  broadly  asserts 


that  counterfeit  French  paper-money  was  fabri- 
cated in  immense  quantities,  and  alleged  that 
from  the  speeches  in  the  English  Parliament,  the 
Government  of  England  at  that  time  looked  upon 
the  debasement  of  those  assignats  as  the  sure 
means  of  subverting  the  new  order  of  things  in 
France.  This,  however,  is  only  assertion,  no  proof 
being  brought  forward  by  Cobbett  that  either  of 
the  Governments  sanctioned  such  forgeries ; 
neither  has  he  given  any  one  particular  speech  in 
the  house  upon  the  subject.  Certain  statements, 
however,  had  been  made  upon  a  trial  in  1795, 
before  Lord  Kenyon,  which  at  first  sight  appear 
indeed  to  give  some  foundation  to  the  assertions 
referred  to  by  E.  C.  R. ;  at  all  events  they  show 
us  whence  the  report  had  its  origin. 

Espinasse^s  Reports^  Mich.  Term,  36  Geo.  III. 
1795,  are  cited  by  Cobbett.  I  give  the  extract 
at  length :  — 

**  Strongitharm  against  Lakyn.  Case  on  a  Promissory 
note. — Mingay  and  Marryat  for  the  Plaintiff;  Erskine 
and  Law  for  the  Defendant — The  acceptance  and  endorse- 
ment having  been  proved,  Erskine  for  the  defendant 
stated  his  defence  to  be,  that  the  note  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  plaintifif,  an  engraver,  for  the  eu- 
graving  of  copper-plates  upon  which  French  ussignats 
were  to  be  forged,  and  contended,  that  as  the  considera- 
tion of  the  note  was  a  fraud,  it  contaminated  the  whole 
transaction,  and  rendered  the  note  not  recoverable  by 
law. — Cadon,  an  indorser  of  the  note,  called  as  a  witness, 
proved  that  the  defendant,  having  it  in  contemplation  to 
strike  off  impressions  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  as- 
signats to  be  issued  abroad,  applied  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  an  engraver,  representing  to  him 
that  they  were  for  the  Duke  of  York's  army.  He  applied 
to  Strongitharm,  who  at  first  declined  the  business 
totally,  but  being  assured  by  the  witness  that  it  was 
sanctioned  by  Government,  at  length  undertook  the 
work. 

**  Lord  Een3^on  said,  if  the  present  transaction  was 
grounded  on  a  fraud,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
or  of  good  faith,  he  should  have  held  this  note  to  be  void, 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  fraud  in. the 
case,  or  any  violation  of  positive  law.  Whether  the  is- 
suing of  these  assignats  for  the  purpose  of  distressing  the 
enemy  was  lawful  in  carrying  on  the  war,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say ;  or  whether  it  came  within  the  rule  an 
dolens  an  virtus  quis  in  hoste  requisit  ?  But  let  that  be  as 
it  might,  it  did  not  apply  to  the  present  case.  The  Plain- 
tiff supposed  that  they  were  circulated  by  the  authority 
of  the  higher  powers  of  this  country,  and  he  therefore 
did  not  question  the  propriety  or  legality  of  the  measure. 
His  Lordship  declared  his  opinion  therefore  to  be,  that 
the  Plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover.  The  jury  found 
accordingly.'' 

Now  upon  this  trial  rests  the  whole  case,  so  far 
as  the  charge  against  the  English  Government  is 
concerned ;  and  very  insufficient  evidence  it  is  to 
receive  such  a  charge  upon ;  it  was  not  even  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  on  behalf  of  the  plea  in  de- 
fence that  the  employer  of  the  engraver  was  an 
accredited  or  known  agent  for  the  Government  in 
any  transaction  whatever,  which  is  what  we  may 
feel  assured  such  a  man  as  Erskine  would  have  at 
once  done,  could  it  have  been  done.    That  »  vast 
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number  of  assignats  were  forged  and  circulated 
at  that  time  there  is  no  doubt ;  there  is  also  no 
question  as  to  such  forgeries  being  of  English 
execution  ;  but  we  shall  require  much  more  than 
this  trial  (which  is  the  only  evidence  brought  by 
Cobbett  in  support  of  the  charge)  to  convince  us 
that  the  English  Government  ever  resorted  to  a 
step  so  dishonourable  and  also  impolitic  as  to  em- 
ploy engravers  to  forge  the  paper-money  of  another 
kingdom.  John  Jewell  Pbnstone. 

Stanford  in  the  Yale.  Berks. 


.  I  take  it  this  anecdote  is  derivable  from  that 
most  prolific  of  all  sources,  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings of  the  celebrated  and  insinuating  pseudolo- 
gist  "iT-is-sAiD,"  who,  one  regrets  to  see,  aided 
by  the  notorious  Mr.  Potts  of  Eatanswill,  has  been 
most  malevolently  busy  with  many  of  the  worthiest 
of  our  men  of  mark,  living  and  dead.  In  this 
special  instance  let  us  try  and  reduce  fiction  to 
fact.  On  the  determination  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  to  issue  assignats,  it  was  required  to 
have  printed  an  enormous  quantity  of  this  repre- 
sentative paper  (no  less  than  four  hundred  mil- 
lions were  struck  off  on  April  19,  1790),  involving 
the  necessity  of  an  immense  number  of  engraved 
copper-plates  from  which  to  print  them.  And  as 
there  was  no  method  then,  as  now,  of  taking  from 
an  original  hardened  steel-plate  duplicates  in  soft 
steel  afterwards  hardened,  and  thus  securing  that 
each  (like  our  postage  stamps  for  instance)  should 
be  pro  re  identical,  the  revolutionary  government 
adopted  the  singular  project  of  employing  artists  to 
engrave  three  hundred  facsimiles^  This  excessively 
ingenious  idea  of  the  ruling  powers,  however,  was 
plainly  open  to  the  objection  that  other  native 
and  less  scrupulous  "  artistes  *'  could  have  no  difii- 
culty  in  engraving  more  assignats  which  should  be 
equally  as  much  facsimiles  as  the  government's 
three  hundred  :  that  they  did  so  is  matter  of  his- 
tory; and  equally  so  that  the  bank  authorities 
could  not  — :  as  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
possible  they  should  —  be  able  to  tell  their  own 
from  the  unauthorised  ones,  the  natural  se- 
quence was  utter  want  of  confidence  in  them. 
To  remedy  the  evil,  they  in  their  emergency  hit 
upon  the  more  sensible  plan  of  engraving  a  plate 
in  intaglio,  from  which  they  took  in  relief  copper 
punches,  called  mother-punches.  They  then  struck 
from  the  latter  many  hundred  daughters,  which 
last,  printed  from  in  the  usual  manner  of  copper- 
plates, possessed  the  required  advantage  of  being 
all  perfect  facsimiles  of  their  intaglio  progenitor. 

It  was  on  the  failure  of  the  first-mentioned 
issue  of  assignats,  with  a  lack  of  ingenuousness 
perhaps  not  now  much  to  be  surprised  at,  nor  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  known  acrimonious  sen- 
timents of  some  of  their  body  towards  this  coun- 
try, that  some  of  the  revolutionists  deemed  it 
t !  c  -^   /*or  the  obvious  odium  attachincr  to  such 


an  act  —  to  attribute  such  failure  to  the  agency 
of  Pitt's  government  deluging  their  country  with 
forged  instruments,  —  a  charge  against  "  the  pilot 
that  weathered  the  storm  '*  assuredly  resting  on  no 
better  foundation  than  that  of  the  editor  of  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Mass,  1561,  who  attributed  the 
fifteen  pages  of  errata  (a  tithe  of  his  text)  to  the 
artifice  of  Satan !  W.  J.  Stannabd. 

Hatton  Garden. 


There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  E.  C.  H.  says  he  has  '*  heard  as- 
serted "  on  this  subject ;  though  probably  not  "  any 
of  your  readers "  can  say  "  what  ground  there  is 
for  this  anecdote,**  farther  than  its  general  belief 
at  the  time,  as  I  well  remember.  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  five  of  the  forged  assignats.  They  were 
struck  off  on  thin  sheets  of  a  whity-brown  paper ; 
each  sheet  containing  eight,  at  least :  four  of  mine 
are  yet  on  the  same  piece  of  paper. 

They  have  engraved  borders,  ^ths  of  an  inch 
deep,  41  inches  wide,  and  2f  inches  high,  exclusive 
of  the  line  all  round  the  outside,  and  that  up  the 
right  and  left  hand  within.  In  a  central  compart- 
ment of  the  upper  side  of  the  border  are  The 
words 

"Loi  da  24  Octobre,  1792, 
L*an  !»  De  La  Republiqae." 

And  in  a  similar  compartment  in  the  border  be- 
low, the  words 

"  La  loi  punit  de  roort  le  contrefactear, 
La  nation  r^ompense  le  denonciateur/* 

each  compartment  being  flanked  by   small  em- 
blematical figures. 
The  assignat  within  the  border  reads  thus  :  — 

"  Domaines  natlonaux. 

Assignat 

de  dix  livres, 

payable  an  porteur. 

Caisaud. 

S^rie  riO_|  36™«.'» 

the  figures  "  10  *'  being  white  on  a  dark  ground, 
within  a  wreath,  supported  by  draped  female 
figures,  winged,  with  trumpets.  The  name,  Cai- 
saud, is  a  signature  imitated :  on  one  side  of 
which  is  impressed  on  the  paper  a  figure  of  liberty, 
supporting  the  cap  on  a  spear,  and  resting  her 
leH;  hand  on  a  Roman  fasces,  but  which  has  not 
(as  far  as  I  can  see)  the  usual  axe-head,  the  dia- 
bolical use  of  which  has  stamped  the  French  revo- 
lution with  infamy.  I  cannot  name  the  figure 
on  the  other  side,  but  it  seems  to  hold  an  inverted 
torch.  P.  H.  Fishes. 

Stroud. 


ABMS   OF   BSUC^. 

(2^^  S.  V.  236.  264.) 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  descent  of  the  old  Scotish  Earls  of  Car- 
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rick  maj  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable ;  tbey  are 
extracted  from  a  MS.  work  I  am  at  present  com- 
pilinff,  chiefly  on  the  plan  of  the  late  Sir  N.  H. 
jTicoTas's  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  England,  and 
fiiving  the  dates  of  creation,  descent,  &c.,  of  every 
Scotish  title  of  peerage  which  has  existed  since 
the  accession  of  King  Malcolm  Cean-mhbr,  a.d. 
1057,  —  a  desideratum  in  our  genealogical  litera- 
ture which  I  hardly  feel  capable  of  supplying,  at 
least  with  the  resources  available  in  India,  and 
removed  as  I  am  from  all  public  libraries  and 
kindred  sources  of  reference.  But  I  must  remark 
that  there  is  actually  no  Peerage  of  Scotland, 
worthy  of  the  name,  in  respect  to  accuracy  or  re- 
search, in  existence  at  the  present  day  :  — 

"  Carrick. 

Earls, 

I.  1186.  1.  Dancan  Mackdowall,  feldest  s.  and  h.  of  Gil- 
bert, Lord  of  Galloway  (s.  of  Fergus,  first 
Lord,  or  Prince  of  Galloway,  on  record, 
•  ante  1142,  ob.  12  May,  1161),  resigned  his 

claims  to  that  lordship  oil  his  father's 
death,  1  Jan7, 1185,  at  the  desire  of  ISAng 
William  the  Lyon,  and  in  favour  of  his 

•  cousin,  Roland  (who,  consequently,  be- 

came Lord  of  Galloway,  and  ob.  in  Dec. 
1200) :  created  Earl  of  Carrick,  co.  Ayr, 
in  Sept.  1185,  by  King  William ;  ob.  post 
1201. 

II.  12  . .  2.  Neil  Mackdowall,  s.  and  h.,  ob.  28 

June,  1250,  s.  p.  m. 
Countess, 

1250.  3.  Marjory  Mackdowall,  dau,  and  h.  She  m. 
lo,  ante  1255,  Adam  de  Kilconcath,  who 
ob.  1270,  s.  p. ;  and  2^,  in  1273,  Robert  de 

Brus  the  elder,  who  survived  her, 

ob.  cir.  1292. 
Earls. 

III.  125-.    .  Adam  de  Kilconcath,  jure  uxoris,  ob.  1270, 

s.  p.,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  Palestine, 
during  the  Crusade. 

IV.  1274.  1.  Robert  de  Bius,  jure  uxoris;  s.  and  h.  of 

Robert  de  Brus,  fifth  feudal  Lord  of  An- 
nandale,  and  *  competitor*  for  the  Crown 
of  Scotland,  1286-92  (ob.  Nov.  1295),  be- 
came Earl  of  Carrick  on  his  marriage, 
but  resigned  the  dignity  in  favour  of  Eis 
elflest  son,  1293,  and  ob.  1304. 
V.  1293.  2.  Robert  de  Brus,  the  younger,  s.  and  h., 
succeeded  on  his  father's  resignation ;  and 
having  been  crowned  King  of  Scots,  27 
March,  1306,  as  Robert  I.,  this  earldom 
became  United  to  the  Crown. 
VI.  1314.  3.  Edward  Bruce,  Lord  of  Galloway,  created 
Earl  of  Carrick,  cir.  1314,  by  his  elder 
brother.  King  Robert  I.,  crowned  as  King 
of  Ireland  in  May,  1315 ;  and  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Dundalk,  6  October,  1318, 
s.  p.  1. 

Vn.  1318.  4.  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Liddesdale,  nat.  s., 
on  whom  the  earldom  was  bestowed  by 
his  uncle,  K.  Robert  I.,  after  his  father's 
death  in  Ireland,  on  which  the  dignity 
had  again  become  United  to  the  Crowns  for 
want  of  legitimate  heirs.  Ob.  12  Aug. 
1332,  s.  p.,  at  the  battle  of  Dupplin. 

VIII.  1332.  5.  Alexander  Bruce,  brother  and  h.  (being 
also  a  natural  son  of  King  Edward  Bruce). 


Ob.  20  July,  1333,  s.  p.  m.  sup.,  at  the 
battle  of  Halidon-hill. 
Countess. 

II.  1883.  6.  Elinor  Brace,  only  dan.  and  h.  She  m. 
1°  Sir  William  de  Cunynghame,  Knt,  of 
Kilmaurs ;  and  2°,  Sir  Duncan  Wallace, 
Knt,  (which  latter,  however,  docs  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  title  in  right  of 
his  wife,  though  she  is  still  stvled  Coun- 
tess of  Carrick  in  a  charter  of  iBL  Rob.  II. 
to  herself  and  her  husband).  Ob.  post. 
1374  (and  in  the  reign  of  K.  Robert  IL  as 
appears  froirf  charters). 

Earls. 

IX.  1361.  William  de  Ctm3aigbame,  jure  uxoris :  and 
confirmed  in  tlie"  dignity  by  King  David 
IL,  an.  330 :  as  he  appears  to  have  bad  no 
issue  by  this  (his  second)  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Carrick,  the  dignity  again  became 
United  to  the  Crown,  cir.  1368. 

3t.  1363.  1.  John  Stewart,  Lord  of  Kyle,  eldest  s.  and 
h.  of  Robert,  the  Steward  of  Scotland; 
created  Earl  of  Carrick  22  June,  1363,  by 
his  grand-uncle.  King  David  II. ;  and,  on 
his  father's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland  as  King  Robert  IL,  in  1871,  he 
resigned  the  earldom,  and  obtained  a  new 
charter  of  the  dignity  to  "  himself,  Anna- 
bella  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies 
in  fee,'*  1  June,  1374:  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  1390  as  King  Robert  III.,  when 
the  title  descended  to  his  eldest  son. 
XL  1390.  2.  David  Stewart,  Prince  of  Scotland,  a.  and 
h.,  became  Earl  of  Carrick  on  his  father's 
accession  to  the  throne;  created  also 
Duke  of  Rothesay  28  April,  1898;  and 
ob.  26  March,  1402,  s.  p. 
XII.  1404.  8.  James  Stewart,  brother  and  h..  Prince  of 
Scotland,  1402 :  created  Earl  of  Carrick 
10  Dec.  1404,  by  his  father  K.  Rob.  III. ; 
suc<^  to  the  throne  as  King  James  I.  in 
1406  (though  not  crowned  till  21  May, 
1424,  owing  to  his  captivity  in  England), 
when  this  dighity  finally  merged  in  the 
crown;  and  has  ever  since  been  always 
borne  by  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  from  1430  to  1666;  and  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  since  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns  in  1603.  The  present 
possessor  of  the  title,  H.  R.  H.  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  is  the  thirtieth 
Earl  of  Carricky  in  direct  succession  ftom 
the  original  creation  of  the  title." 

A.  S.  A. 

Barrackpore,  E.  L,  June,  1858. 


PHOTOGRAPHf. 


Direct  Carbon  Printing. -^HsLY^og  been  the  first  to 
communicate  to  you  the  particulars,  so  far  as  divulged, 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  Direct  Photograpfiic 
Printing  in  Carbon  by  Mr.  John  Pouncy  of  Dorchester, 
may  I  beg  of  you  to  transcribe  from  Saturday's  Times  the 
following  remarkable  attestation  thereof  from  the  organ  of 
the  French  Society  of  Photographers,  as  commnnicated  to 
that  journal  by  M.  Horace  M.  Moule,  bat  the  original  of 
which  I  have  perused  f 

<<The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  Stdleiin  de  la  Sociiti 
Frangaise  de  Photogrcy)hie  will  bo  interesting  to  all  prac- 
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titioners  of  the  art.    I  will  briefly  state  what  occasioned 
the  remarks  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

"  Mr.  John  Pouncy,  of  High  West-street,  Dorchester,  was 
accepted  in  Jane  last  as  a  competitor  for  the  b,Q00t  prize 
offered  by  M.  le  Dacde  Luynes  for  the  best  specimen  of  pho- 
tographic printing  in  carbon.  This  prize  will  be  adjudged 
next  year,  and  meanwhile  the  Duke  has  submitted  all  the 
processes  and  specimens  which  he  has  received  to  the  ex- 
amination of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  French  Pho« 
tographic  Society. 

"Several  of  these  specimens,  &c.,  were  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  July  meeting,  the  Bulletin  of  which  has 
just  been  issued.  "Ax.  Pouncy*8  proofs,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  had  been  submitted  to  the  severest  possible  tests, 
and  had  successfully  resisted  all.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  minutes  will  now  speak  for  themselves :  — 

** '  M.  Girard  communicated  to  the  society  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  positive  proofs  which  Mr!  Pouncy  has  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  new  process,  and  which  have  been 
sent  by  the  author  with  a  view  to  their  competing  for  the 
prize  of  the  Due  de  Luynes. 

"  *  About  four  months  since  certain  photographic  jour- 
nals in  England,  and  more  especially  that  conducted  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  have  been  employed  in  considering  a 
process  hitherto  kept  a  secret  and  discovered  by  Mr. 
Pouncy,  of  Dorchester — a  process  from  which  photogra- 
phic proofs  may  be  obtained,  the  blacks  of  which  are 
drawn  in  carbon. 

" '  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  this  journal,  Bfr.  Sutton, 
who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  proofs, 
pronounced  the  opinion  that  they  were  produced  bon^ 

fide  from  carbon M.  Girard  added  that  it  had 

seemed  interesting  to  him  to  examine  these  proofs  with- 
out delay  and  without  waiting  for  the  labours  of  the 
society  to  commence,  that  thus  no  one  might  be  left  in 
needless  suspense.  According  to  his  tests  they  are  the' 
legitimate  results  of  carbon  —  they  have  resisted  a  long 
immersion  in  concentrated  nitric^  or  hydrochloric,  acid ;  in 
aqua  regalis ;  in  cyanide  of  potassium ;  in  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium strengthened  with  iodide ;  and,  lastly,  in  alkaline 
sulphurets.  Not  one  of  these  powerful  agents  has  influ- 
enced them  in  the  least' 

**  We  have  thus  a  problem  solved  in  photography,  a 
most  important  desideratum  gained ;  fo^  whatever  may 
be  the  artistic  value  of  Mr.  Pouncy's  proofs,  here  is  one 
plain  fact — he  has  printed  photographs  in  carbon,  and 
his  prints  have  resisted  the  most  powerful  known  tests  in 
chymistry.  Now,  the  process  by  which  these  results 
have  been  achieved  has  been  secured  by  a  provisional- 
patent  since  April  last.  In  a  very  short  time  the  inven- 
tor —  a  hard-working^  practical  photographer  —will  have 
to  decide  whether  the  patent  shall  be  proceeded  with  or 
not.  Meanwhile,  the  process  might  be  purchased.  Is  it 
possible  that  so  valuable  an  invention  will  be  lost  to  the 
English  public,  and  all  for  want  of  a  wealthy  patron  of 
photography  to  step  forward  and  secure  it?  "  " 

I  myself  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Pouncy*s 
process  to  be  able  to  warrant  its  indelibility. 

SuoLTO  Macdutf. 


The  Salutation  Tavern  (2°'»  S.  vi.  33.)  — The 
Salutation  is  still  in  existence.  The  proper  sign 
is  the  "  Salutation  and  Cat,"  —  a  curious  combi- 
nation, but  one  which  is  explained  by  a  lithograph, 
which  some  five  years  ago  hung  in  the  coffee- 
room,  and  was  presented  to  the  late  proprietor  by, 
I  believe,  one   of  the  Ackcrmanns.     An  aged 


dandy  is  saluting  a  friend  whom  he  has  met  in  the 
street,  and  offering  him  a  pinch  out  of  the  snuff- 
box which  forms  the  top  of  his  wood-like  cane. 
This  box-nob  was,  it  appears,  called  a  "  cat "  — 
hence  the  connexion  of  terms  apparently  so  foreign 
to  each  other.  Some,  not  aware  of  this  explana- 
tion, have  accounted  for  the  sign  by  supposing  a 
tayem  called  "  the  Cat "  was  at  some  time  pulled 
down,  and  its  trade  carried  to  the  Salutation, 
which  thenceforward  joined  the  sign  to  its  own ; 
but  this  is  improbable,  seeing  that  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  tavern  called  "  the  Cat "  (although 
we  do  know  of  '*  the  Barking  Dogs  ")  as  a  sign. 
Neither  does  the  Salutation  take  its  name  from 
any  scriptural  or  sacred  source,  as  the  Angel  and 
Trumpets,  SfC. 

The  late  landlord  preserved  a  tradition  of  the 
house  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
used  to  smoke  his  pipe  there  whilst  St.  Paul's  was 
in  course  of  rebuilding. 

More  positive  evidence  bad  he  to  show  of  the 
"  little  smoky  room  at  the  Salutation  and  Cat^^  * 
where  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb  sat  smoking 
Oronoko  and  drinking  egg-hot  f  ;  the  first  dis- 
coursing of  his  idol,  Bowles  j,  and  the  other  rejoic- 
ing mildly  in  Cowper  and  Burns,  or  both  dream- 
ing of  "  Pantisocracy,  and  golden  days  to  come 
on  earth."  § 

It  is  strange  that  the  old  tavern  has  been  over- 
looked by  London  topographers.  Talfourd  men- 
tions it  as  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield," 
a  very  vague  description.  The  quiet  unassuming 
entrance  is  No.  17.  Newgate  Street. 

Albxandeb  Andbews. 

Ancient  Jewish  Coins  (2"^  S.  vi.  12.)— I  am 
afraid  that  D.  L  D.  L  (p.  59.)  is  in  error  in  sup- 
posing that  these  were  nrst  coined  about  143  b.c. 
by  Simeon,  Prince  of  Judaea.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  though  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  coins 
known  were  formerly  ascribed  to  Simon  Macca- 
baeus,  there  are  none  of  them  which,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  can  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty be  attributed  to  him,  as  all  the  coins  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Simon  must  be  brought  down 
to  the  age  of  Barcochab,  the  leader  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Jews  against  Hadrian.  There  are,  how- 
ever, coins  known  of  Jonathan  and  John  Hyrca- 
niis,  the  predecessor  and  successor  of  Simon 
Maccabaeus,  so  that  the  Jewish  coinage  certainly 
bears  date  previous  to  the  concession  of  the  right 
of  coinage  to  Simon  by  Antiochus.  M.  de  Sau- 
lay,  in  his  Richer ches  snr  la  Numismatique  Ju- 
daique  (Paris,  1854,  4to.),.is  inclined  to  carry  back 
the  earliest  shekels  to  the  pontificate  of  Jaddua, 
a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the   Great ;    and 

♦  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  Talfourd*s  Life  and  Letter*  of 
Lamb,  vol.  i.  pp.  1^  15. 

Same  to  Same,  Ibid.,  pp.  41^43. 

Same  to  Same,  /Mti,  p.  54. 

Ella  to  Southey,  London  Magazine,  October,  1823. 
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there  is  Dothing  in  tbeir  appearance  or  fabric  tbat 

would  necessarily  ImpI]'  a  later  date.  Nothing, 
however,  esn  at  present  l>e  affirmed  with  certnintj 
ns  to  the  era  when  the  Jewish  coinage  originated, 
C.  M.  A.  would  do  well  to  consult  M.  de  Saulaj's 
work,  and  some  remarks  upon  it  in  a  late  number  ' 
of  the  ffnmitmatie  Chroniae.  J.  B. 

Swift  Famag  (2»*  S.  vi.  69.)  —Mb.  Peacock 
will  find  some  very  interesting  details  respecting  . 
the  jrandfatber  of  the  Deao,  big  wife,  familj,  &c,,  i 
in  Wfllker'fl  Sufferings  of  thn  Clergy,  ed.  1714,  ' 
part  n.,  p.  361.  This  suppltes  some  interesting 
particulars  of  his  ejection  from  Goodrich,  of  which 
place  he  was  vicsr.  The  Beauties  of  Enpland  and  , 
Wale$  (for  Goodrich,  see  the  volume  of  Hereford- 
shire), also  furnishes  farther  details  of  the  vicar,  and 
the  anecdote  of  bis  humorous  manner  of  present- 
ing 300  broad  pieces  of  gold  to  the  king  at  Rag- 
land.  It  also  mentions  that  he  was  accustomed, 
after  ejection  from  his  living,  to  travel  about 
among  his  former  parishioners,  administering  the 
eucbarist  from  a  chalice  he  carried  with  him. 
This  afterwards  was  presented  by  hig  grandson, 
the  dean  (1726),  to  the  parish,  and  is  used  at  the 
present  time  in  administration  of  the  sacrament. 
On  the  base  of  this  cnp  is  the  following  inscrip- 

"  Jonalh.  Swift,  S.  T.  D.  Decan.  Eccles,  S"  Patr.  Dubl°, 
bnnc  Calicem  EccLes.  de  Goderidge  sacmm  voluit." 
Underneath  the  base  is  the  following :  — 
"Ttio.  Swift  hujua  Eccles.  Vica'  notoa  in  hiatoriia  ob 
ea  quie  fecit  et  passos  est  pro  Car"  Imo.  ex  hoc  calice 
MgrolanObOB  propinavit.     Eondem  Calice  Jonat"  Swift, 
S.  T.  D.  Decan.  Eccles.  S"  Pat'  Dabl-  Thomffl  es  filio 
Depos  huic  Eceles.  in  perpetoam  dedtcat 
1726." 
In  the  same  parish,  a  house  of  old  construction 
is  still  associated  with  the  family,  and  said  to  have 
been  built  "  soon  after  the  troubles,"  and  occu- 
pied bj  one  of  the  visar's  sons.  S.  M,  S. 

Qaery  as  to  a  MS.  Worli  by  Milton  {2"^  S.  vi. 
B4.)  — Milton,  who  "sung  himself  from  's  cradle 
to  his  tomb,"  is  last  receiving  the  honours  so  long 
overdue  to  his  transcendent  merits.  In  Dr.  Adam 
Littleton's  Latin  Dictionary  (5th  edition,  4to., 
London,  1713),  after  acknowledging  and  enumer- 
ating the  authorities  employed  in  his  laborious 
compilation,  it  is  said:  — 

"  We  had  by  us.  and  made  use  of,  a  mannscript  caltec- 
tion,  in  Ibree  large  Folios,  digested  into  an  alphabetical 
order,  which  the  learned  Mr.  John*  Milton  had  made 
out  of  Tolly,  Livy,  Cawar,  Sallust,  Qointus  Curtiua,  Jus- 
tin, Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Mauilius.  Celsus,  Colnniella,  Varro,  Cato,  Palladius :  in 
abort,  out  of  all  Che  beat  and  purest  Raman  autharg." 

He  says  also  that  he  seldom  omitted  to  name 


both  the  author  and  the  place  whence  he  fetched 


:4nd  the  same  may  l>e  seen  by  the  curious  or  doabtTIi! 

This  manuscript,  though  used  by  Littleton  in 
Ills  Dictionary,  must  have  been,  even  after  his 
using  it,  an  invaluable  Latin  Lexicon,  drawn  from 
^uch  pure  sources  by  such  a  scholar  as  Milton.* 
Can  any  of  your  readers  favour  me  with  any  in- 
formation OS  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  manu- 
script P  Janes  Ei-mbs. 

IMudiy  Dags  (1*  S.  vii.  232. ;  viii.  305. ;  xl. 
203,)  — A  beautiful  illuminated  Latin  MS  ,  in  the 
library  of  W.  H.  Wade-Gery,  Esq.,  at  Bushmead 
Priory,  Bedfordshire,  affords  two  or  three  various 
readings.  As  to  Jan.,  Feb.,  April,  May,  June, 
and  Nov.,  it  agrees  with  viii.  30S. ;  as  to  March 
and  Dec.,  with  vii.  232. ;  as  to  Aug.,  with  xi.  203. 
.luly  reads  "  rredecimus ; "  September,  "  Tertia 
Septembris  :  et  geptima  (ft  bf}.)  fert  main  meni- 
bris;"  October,  "Tertius  et  deous  virtutibus  est 

Is  it  known  why  these  days,  or  any  of  them, 
were  deemed  unlucky  P  Joseph  Rii. 

Madrigals  (2°*  S.  vi.  90.)— It  is  surely  to  be 
lamented,  that  in  publishing  such  a  query,  J.  M. 
G.  did  not  give  his  full  name  and  address. 
«  I,  too,  possess  "valuable  information"  whicL 
my  friend  Mr.  Fearsall  left  behind  him ;  but 
should  object  to  communicate  it  to  any  anony- 
mous Querist. 

However,  on  the  subject  of  Toadrigah,  much 
may  be  seen  in  Felix  Farley's  Newspaper,  Jan.  2 
and  9,  1858,  written  long  ago  by  Mr.  Peorsall  ; 
and  also  six  v^ry  amusing  and  instructive  letters 
of  his  on  musical  composition  in  the  Bristol  Jour- 
nal, May,  1839,  addressed  to  the  students  of  the 
Roya!  Academy  of  Music.  Why  he  assigned  the 
credit  of  these  to  William  Cobbett's  assumed  name, 

Mr.  Pearsal!  was  sixty-two  when  he  died, 
stransoly  omitted  in  the  Gent.  Mag :  though  it 
appears  in  the  slips  I  bad  worked  off,  as  also  the 
names  of  his  children  by  his  wife  Eliza,  daughter 
of  William  Armfield  Hobday  of  London,  Gent. ; 
viz.  Robert  Lucas,  who  has  served  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  is  lately  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Lieut.  Hamilton  Finney ;  and  two  daughters, 
Elizabeth  Hill,  married  in  1839  to  Ctiarles  Wynd- 
ham   Stanhope,  Esq.,   and  Philippa  Swinuerton, 

lately  married  to Hughes,  Esq.,  barrister. 

H.  T.  Ellacohbe. 

Clj-Bt  St.  George. 


*  Littleton  dedicated  bis  DicOonaiy  to  Charles  II.,  but 

does  not  appear  by  this  expresaion  to  fear  praising  the  

poor  blind  regicide,  as  the  illustrioos  poet  was  after  called.     &  Q."  2"i  g.  iv,  183— Eit.]' 


Interment  in   Church   Walls  (2"«  S.  v.  275.)  — 
These  are  said  traditionally  to  be  the  toraba  of 
Vide  Nichols's  IMerary  Aiuxdotii,  v.  2 10. ;  and  "  N~ 
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persons  who  died  excommunicated,  and  thus  the 
sentence,  which   denied  burial    '^either    in  the 
church  or  in  the  churchyard,**  was  evaded.     One 
of  the  Stanley  family,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
under  the  censures  of  the  church,  is  buried  ex- 
actly under  the  centre  of  one  of  the  thick  walls  at 
Manchester  cathedral ;  an  arch  being  thrown  over 
so  that  the  tomb  may  be  seen  on  each  side.    A 
similar  story  occurs  m  the  Merry  Deuill  of  JEd- 
manton :  M<uster  Peter  Fabell  covenants  with  the 
evil  spirit,  "  when  I  am  buried,  either  within  the 
church,  without  the  church,  in  the  church-porch, 
churchyard,  street,  field,  or  highway,  take  thou 
my  soule."     When  old  age  overtakes  him,  "he 
went,  and  digd  his  deathbed  in  the  church  wal,  and  , 
there  rested  day  and  night,  hartyly  praying  and  | 
repenting  him  of  all  the  euill  he  had  committed.**  I 
The  consequence  is  the  devil,  finding  the  letter  of  j 
the  bond  against  him,  is  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  i 
and  let  him  die  in  peace.  A.  A.  , 

Bulgarian,  ^c.  Names  (2°*  S.  vi.  69.)  — The 
language  spoken   by  the  Bulgarians   and  their 
Turkish  conquerors    is   Slavonian,   according  to 
Malte  Brun.     The  termination  ovo  or  nva  does  not  : 
appear  to  be  from  the  Slavonic  plural  ov,  but  is  a 
favourite  one,  as  in  Russian  golova,  head  ;  zabava^ 
entertainment ;    horoleva^    queen ;    slovo,    word ;  ' 
ichuvstvoy  sentiment ;  korova,  cow,  &c.,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  genitive  singular  of  all  words  forming  I 
ego  or  ogo  is  pronounced  evo  or  ovo,  as  moevoy  \ 
8on*s ;  ocinovo,  one*s ;  kovo,  of  whom ;  whilst  the  ; 
same  termination  is  spoken  as  it  is  written  in  the  j 
accusative,  moego,  odnogo,  kogo.    A  rationale  for  ' 
such  idioms  cannot  probably  be  discovered.    It  is 
erroneously  stated  in  the  "  Bible  of  every  Land,'* 
that  the  Bulgarian  affixes  the  article  to  the  termi-  ' 
nation  of  words,  for  it  possesses  no  article.     This  I 
mistake  appears  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  ; 
the  language  of  the  Bulgarians  (=Volgarians,  com-  \ 
ing  from  the  Volga  in  the  fifth  century),  with  that 
of  their  conquerors,  the  Turks  (a.d.  1360),  whose 
language  is  a  compound  of  Arabic,  Persian,  andl 
Tatar;  the  first  prefixing  the  definite  article  a/, 
the  Persian  affixing  the  indefinite  article  i,  and  the 
Tatar,  like  the  Slavonian,  having  no  article,  but 
supplying  its  place  by  varying  the  termination 
(/.  e,  by  inflexion  and  declension).    This  will  also 
account  for  similarity  of  terminal  syllables. 

T.  J.  BUCKTON. 

Lichfield. 

Physicians   Fees  (2»*  S.  v.  495.)  — In  a  work 

entitled  Levamen  Injfirmi,  written  about  1700,  the 

usual  fees  to  physicians  and  surgeons  at  that  time 

are  thus  recorded ;  — 

^  To  a  graduate  in  physic,  his  due  is  about  10«.,  though 
he  commonly  expects  or  demands  208.  Those  that  are 
only  licensed  physicians,  their  due  is  no  more  than  Gs.  9dL, 
though  ihey  commonly  demand  10s.  A  surgeon's  journey 
is  I2d.  a  mile,  be  his  journey  far  or  near.  Ten  groats  to 
set  a  bune  broke  or  out  of  joint ;  and  for  letting  of  blood, 


Is.    The  cutting  off  or  amputation  of  any  limb  is  51,  but 
there  is  no  settled  price  for  the  cuTe." 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Derivation  o/"  Caste''  (2~>  S.  vL  98.)— There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  derive  C€ute  from  the 
Sp.  and  Port,  casta,  through  the  Fr.  caste.  But 
are  not  all  these  words  traceable  to  the  Latin  ?  — 
Ccua  is  in  Latin  a  hut,  cottage,  or  shed,  and  in 
mediaeval  Latin  a  house  of  any  kind  (from  Heb. 
nD3t  to  cover).  Hence  casati,  servants  who 
lodged  on  the  premises,  and  casata,  a  homestead, 
a  household,  a  family.  In  Italian,  casata  is  a 
family,  lineage,  or  race ;  and  from  this  Italian 
word,  dropping  the  second  a,  appears  to  be  de- 
rived the  Sp.  and  Port,  casta,  fiasta,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  has  properly  much  the  same  meaning  as 
the  It.  casata,  *'  A  race,  lineage,  particular  breed, 
or  clan.**  Thomas  Bots. 

Chestnut  in  Britain  (2»'>  S.  v.  10.)  — A  friend 

has  just  sent  me  the  following  passage  from  vol. 

Ixii.  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  335.     It  is  from  a 

review  of  Loudon*s  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain : 

<*  In  the  interesting  historical  introduction  the  difficulty 
respecting  a  well-known  passage  in  Cassar's  Commentaries 
is  happily  explained.  CsBsar  says,  that  he  found  in  Bri- 
tain all  the  trees  of  Gaul  except  the  abies,  which  was  sop- 
posed  to  mean  the  Scotch  fir,  and  the  fagus^  which  is 
generaUy  considered  to  be  the  Leech.  Now  as  the  Scotch 
fir  and  the  beech  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  wild  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Britain,  and  as  the  beech,  in  particular, 
abounds  in  Kent,  the  very  county  through  which  Csesar 
passed,  this  passage  has  thrown  commentators  into  de- 
spair. Mr.  Loudon  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  by  showing 
that  the  abies  of  the  Romans  was  the  st/rer  fir,  and  the 
fagus  the  sweet  chesnnt,  neither  of  which  trees  grow  wild 
in  Britain." 

This  is  cutting  the  knot  with  a  witness !  —  as  if 
Caesar  did  not  know  the  difference  between  Abies 
and  Pinus ;  between  beech-mast  and  Castaneae 
nuces,  which  last  formed,  as  they  do  still,  such  an 
important  part  of  the  food  of  the  Italians.  But 
the  fact  is,  though  the  beech  abounds  in  Kent,  it 
is  only  in  the  chalk  districts  near  Sevenoaks,  &c. 
>  In  the  weald,  and  on  the  clays,  it  is  scarcely  ever 
found ;  while  chestnut  grows  freely  everywhere. 
If  the  Romans  had  proceeded  due  westward  from 
Folkstone,  and  turned  to  the  north  to  cross  the 
river  before  coming  upon  the  Bagshot  sand  dis- 
trict, they  would  neither  have  observed  the  fir 
nor  the  beech,  at  least  in  any  conspicuous  quan- 
tity, though  a  few  miles  away  in  either  direction 
would  have  shown  them  plenty  of  both.       A.  A. 

Bjoses  and  Lances  blessed  by  the  Pope  (2°^  S.  vi. 
49.)  —  Princesses  were  not  alone  favoured  with 
"  la  rose  benite.**     Heylin  says  : 

"  Sergius  lY.  (1009)  was  the  first  that  on  Christmas 
night,  witli  divers  ceremonies,  did  consecrate  swords, 
Koses,  and  the  like,  to  be  sent  as  tokens  of  love  and 
honour  to  such  Princes  as  deserved  l>e&t  of  them,  or  whom 
they  desired  to  oblige.  Thus  Leo  X.  sent  a  consecrated 
Rose  to  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony,  requesting  him  to 
banish  Luther;  and  Paul  111.,  an  hallowed  sword  to 
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James  V.  of  Scotlaad,  to  engage  him  in  a  war  against 
Henry  VIII." 

K.  W.  Hackwood. 


MOTES   ON   BOOKS,  STC. 

We  liave  before  us  a  lonp:  array  of  goodly  volumes, 
"  3'clothod  in  black  and  red,"  waiting  for  notice.  Fore- 
most among  these,  we  may  mention  a  new  volume  issued 
by  the  Stirtees  Society^  namely,  T/ie  Act*  of  the  High 
Commissioji  Court  within  the  Diocese  of  Durham.  Tbey 
are  extracted  from  two  volumes :  one  of  Acts,  extend- 
ing from  1628  to  1639;  the  other  of  Depositions, 
extending  from  1626  to  1638;  preserved  among  Dr. 
Hunter's  MSS.  in  th|  library  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham.  Our  readers  may  readily  imagine  what  an  in- 
sight this  volume  furnishes  into  the  usages  of  the  Church 
and  of  Society  during  the  period  to  which  it  relates; 
while,  as  the  editor,  Mr.  Hylton  Longstaffe,  well  observes, 
^  the  very  proceedings  of  the  High  Commission  must  be 
read  with  interest."  The  volume,  which  is  very  carefully 
edited  by  Mr.  Longstaffe,  is  one  altogether  strikingly 
illustrative  of  a  state  of  things  which  has  now  long 
passed  away,  and  its  publication  is  alike  creditable  to  the 
Surtees  Society  and  its  editor. 

The  North  Country  Antiquaries  have  been  very  active  of 
late.  Mr.  Ingledew,  whose  name  has  frequently  appeared 
in  our  columns,  has  published  a  handsome  volume  illus- 
trative of  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  North  AUerton 
in  the  County  of  York.  The  work  is  the  result  of  many 
years*  industrious  research,  and  the  public  and  private 
history  of  North  Allerton,  its  antiquities,  public  buildings, 
registers,  folk  lore,  are  duly  recorded  in  a  way  to  gratify 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  curiosity  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  this  ancient  town. 

Books  Received.  —  Translations  from  the  German^  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  This,  the  last  issued  volume  of  Mr. 
Carlyle*s  collected  works,  contains  his  admirable  Trant' 
lotions  from  MusceuSt  Tieck,  and  Richter,  We  know  no 
translations  at  all  comparable  to  these  for  conveying  to 
the  reader,  not  the  words  onlj',  bat  the  veiy  spirit  of  the 
German  originals. 

Manual  of  Sepulchral  Memorials,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Trol- 
lope,  F.S.A.  An  admirable  collection,  not  only  of  designs 
for  monuments,  but  of  appropriate  inscriptions.  Air. 
Trollope  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  —  one  on 
which  the  public  taste  requires  still  to  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Roman  Sepulchral  Inscriptions,  ilieir  RekUion  to  Arches- 
ohgy.  Language,  and  Religion,  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A. 
This  little  volume  originated  in  two  papers  read  before 
the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  and  carries  out  very 
successfully  its  design  of  showing  how  the  labours  of  the 
antiquary  connect  themselves  with  the  history  of  man- 
ners, institutions,  and  opinions. 

The  very  curious  Commonplace  Book  of  worthy  Master 
Hilles,  with  all  its  quaint  illustrations  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished,  to  which  Mr. 
Froude  has  called  attention  in  this  month's  Eraser,  has 
been  for  some  tiiue  before  the  Camden  Society  with  a 
view  to  its  publication ;  and  it  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared before  this,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  very 
competent  editor.  Dr.  Rimbault,  but  for  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a  transcript. 

The  second  and  remaining  portion  of  Dr.  Bliss's  exten- 
sive library  is  now  being  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Sotheby 
and  Wilkinson.  The  sale  commenced  on  Aug.  9,  and 
closes  on  Aug.  18.    The  Catalogue  is  a  literary  cariositv, 


as  the  books  are  all  arranged  chronologically.    L  Books 
printed  at  Oxford,  from  a.d.  1585  to  .1857.    II.  Works 
illustrative  of  Oxford  and  Oxfordshure.    III.  Versions  of, 
and  Commentaries  on,  the  Psalms  of  David,  chronologi- 
cally arranged.    IV.  Books  printed  in  London  in  the 
three  years  preceding  the  Great  Fire,  in  which  many  of 
the  copies  are  presumed  to  have  been  destroyed.    Y. 
I  Characters  :  a  most  extraordinar^r  series  of  Humorous 
I  Publications,  arranged  in  chronological  order.    On  Au^. 
i  19  and  20,  will  be  sold  Dr.  Bliss's  Collection  of  Autograph 
I  Letters,  containing  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ormonde 
'  Correspondence;    numerous  historical  documents    tea^. 
!  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  \  and  a  collection  of  original 
j  Charters  from  King  John  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  tho 
:  seals. 

It  is  rumoured  in  literary  circles  that  preparations  are 
;  being  made  at  the  Ashmofean  Museum,  Oxford,  for  the 
reception  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manuscript  trea- 
sures of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  of  Middle  Hill,  Bart., 
indisputably  the  finest  collection  possessed  by  any  private 
gentleman  in  this  kingdom. 

Many  of  our  literary  friends  will  miss  an  old  familiar 
face  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Mr. 
John  Grabham  died  on  Monday  last,  August  9,  at  his 
residence  in  Noel  Street,  Islington,  aged  57.  His  father 
was  editor  and  original  proprietor  of  the  long-established 
and  still  flourishing  paper,  The  Bristol  Mercury.  Mr. 
Grabham  was  first  employed  in  the  British  Museum  on 
March  4, 1833 ;  and  in  1847,  we  find  him  as  Second  Super- 
intendent. He  was  a  good  Greek  and  general  scholar; 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Hoseam 
Library;  and  ever  ready  to  facilitate  the  researches  of 
literary  students. 


BOOKS     AND    ODD    VOLUMES 

WANTED   TO   PURCHASB. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  bjr  vboni  they  are  required,  aad  wboee  name  aod  aildre  sa 
are  given  bclov. 

HoNA  Antiqua  Restaorata  By  Rev.  II.  Rowlands.  Dublin.  1723.  Or, 
2nd  edition,  London,  printed  by  H.  Kinz,  8oathamDt0o  Strett, 
Strand,  1 766. 

Lira  or  Liord  Loyat.    By  Duncan  Forbes. 

YAi.ry's  Shakspbake.    Vols.  I.  and  UL    London.    IS32. 

Wanted  by  Thos.  James,  Bookseller,  Southampton. 

Olkhck  •Banco  thb  Grii.u  or  Frakcb.  By  the  Author  of  **  FlemUi 
Interi(»-s." 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Bell  <t  Daldy,  186.  Fleet  Street,  London.  E.G. 


fiaiitti  ta  CarreKjpeiilrfittK* 

W.'s  Query  Jut*  brmtght  uj  the  information  that  the  Bescne  Society  has 
several  stations  where  young  girls  from  tweive  to  eightee*  are  inspuctied  in 
domestic  matters;  and  also  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Uome, Great  Yeldham, 
Essex,  which  has,  among  other  exceUetU  olgtcts,  that  of  providitio  a 
1  raining  School  for  Girls  intendedfor  service. 

F.  8.  A.  has  probably  overlooked  the  articles  on  the  commencement  and 
ending  of  Sunday  is  ottr  1st  8.  ix.  I9S.  281. ;  z.  38. 

Ache.  Cowper,  in  his  Progrress  of  Error,  refers  to  Anthony  van  Leu- 
wenhoek,  a  celebrated  Dutch  philosopher^  who  particularly  excelled  in 
microscopical  observations:  m  was  bom  at  JJdft  in  163i,  and  died 
1723. 

R.  IxoLn.    "  The  Patriarchs"  a  sacred  drama,  is  by  Rev.  Wm.  Skep- 

herd Passing  Thoughts  in  Ver»e,  &c.  1854,  contains  a  Proiogue, 

Songs,  and  Epilogue  to  "'  Bombastes  Fnrioso,"  as  piaffed  at  Mrs. *« 

at  the  Charter/ufuse.    Also  a  scene  from  Metastasio,  almost  literaVy 
translated. 

Err  ATOM.  _  2nd  S.  vi.  p.  TS.  col.  ii.  lines  46,  i7„  for  LEVVRErAN 

read  LEVVREAN. 

**  Notes  and  Qitbribs**  is  published  at  noon  tM  Fridayt  and  is  also 
issued  in  MomnuY  Fabts.  The  smbterMon  far  Svampbs  Corias  fat 
Six  Months  forwarded  eUred  frotm  the  Publishers  (.iadudmg  the  Half* 
yearly  Ikdbz)  is  lis.  id.,  loftfcA  nu^  be  paid  by  Post  OMce  Order  m 
fiwqur  of  Mbsbbs.  Box  amo  DAa»r,iaSi  Fuibt  BraBBr,  8»C.t  to  wAoM 


all  CoscMvvioAnovs  roa  xoa  Eonos  shotdd  be  addressed. 
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loHdoU,  sATVsOJt.  jVatrST  »i.  fwt 


An;  attempt  to  give  a  precUe  hiatoTj  of  the 
Rood-loft,  with  a  notniDal  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular purposes  for  Which  it  was  originally  de- 
signed, and  to  which  it  was  subsequently  applied, 
would  be  necessarily  incomplete  without  some 
short  reference  to  the  ambon  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  origin, 

Tbe  curtain  ty  pi  tying  the  vail  of  the  Temple,  and 
whicU  screened  the  celebrantes  in  the  chancel  from 
the  people  iii  the  nave,  has  long  passed  away,  and 
left  no  trace  beyond  a  record ;  but  the  division  of 
a.  church  defying  all  ocular  communication,  is  oc- 
casionally maintained,  as  !u  the  church  of ''  Notre 
Dame  de  Consolation"  at  Vilvord. 

The  ambon  is  one  of  the  earliest  appendages  of 
the  many  appliances  which  in  different  ageS  have 
been  deemed  necessary  for  the  due  ohservance  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  churches. 
Although  it  was  destined  for  the  full  display  of 
the  Itoman  services,  it  must  now  be  numbered 
nith  the  things  that  itcre,  to  be  followed  by  a  fat 
more  gorgeous  substitute. 

The  autbor  of  the  Arckeologie  Chretienne, 
Oudin,  at  page  US.,  says  — 

"A  pau  prb  an  milieu  lie  !■  grsode  uef  te  tronvalent 
I'amban ;  c'^Iaient  dea  eep^es  de  pctites  chaltea  destin^ 
h  Ib  lecture  di^  E'raiiBiles,  dee  E'pitres,  dcs  Livres  de 
I'Ancien  Testament,  &  la  imitation  des  dipfyqoes  et  aui 


gancbe,  pour  la  lecture  de  I'E'pitre,  et 
pour  I'E  vangile ;  lafsqu'il  na  a'dn  Iroi 
Uncanee,  il  y  avait  aeuz  6tgr6»  dans  la  paitie  supd- 
rieure,l'nn,  plus  itex^,  dosdn^  &  la  lectnre  dal'E'TBDBilei 
I'anlie,  place  un  pen  plui  bas,  oil  on  lisiit  TEpTtrei 
d'apris  le  P.  Collier,  la  diatmction  des  fbnctions  y  etait 
signalize  exl^rienrement  par  le  cfr^monial.  Coutrdreineiit 
done  h  I'opiniOn  de  Flenry,  I'ambon  ^tait  le  thteur  propre- 
ment  dit,  putsque  le  coneile  de  Laodicee  y  {ilflCB  lea  cTian- 


t  lieu  d 


ouvent  tout  reapat:e  occup^  par  Is  clerg^  des 


Schayes,   in  his   Hisioire   de   VArehittctare   en 
Belgique,  says   on  the  same  subject,  at  p.  136. 

"  Lea  inb&  formant  I'entrA  liu  chfflnr  rffipparaiwenf 


le  ful  qi 

'on  y  plaija  f  _.„ 

Hvait  pas  de  tribune  en  l*(e  de  la  nef.  Ha  ae  cmnposaient 
g^n^ralement  de  tmia  oU  de  cinq  arcades  Oavertes  (W 
guise  de  poitea,  sunnont^  d'nnn  platcforme  M  qne  fer- 
maient  des  partes  i  claires  roies,  en  boia,  «n  btonae  ou  en 
fer.    Cca  pocles  ^taient  gamics  do  lideaux  qni  se  tiraient 


!  centrale ;  le  fond  des  arcades  lat^iales  ^toient 
mar^  et  on  j  adossait  dea  sutels.'' 

The  projecting  eompartment  in  the  rood-loft  at 
Merevsle  in  Warwickshire  oVer  the  entrance  to 
the  choir  bears  out  the  general  description  of  the 
ambon,  and  appears  designed  to  typify  the  passogB 
from  this  to  a  better  world. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  sn  example  of  an  analo- 
oium  now  exists,  and  the  question  whether  it 
foritied  part  of  the  rood-loft,  or  was  a  detached 
construction,  and  became  the  precursor  of  the 
modern  pulpit,  is  difficult)  if  not  impossible,  to 
delertnbe. 

'lbs  Oictionnaire  d'Arehiologie  ^ucr^,  adopting 
the  words  of  Durandus  in  flie  RaHonah  Offi- 
ciorum,  says, 

"Tlie  analoginnl  is  so  named  becanae  tile  word  of  God 
is  from  thence  read  or  preaelied  to  the  faitlifal." 

Hirt,  in  bis  Eeclesiastical  Records,  p.  224,,  says, 

"The  analogium  waa  a  reading-desk  of  Spanish  metal 
cSsl,  on  which  waa  placed  the  martyrology  or  bieviarj'  i 
and  the  leesona  relating  to  the  Saints  nere  read  frotn  it" 

In  the  Eacycloptdie  Milhodiqae,  under  the 
word  jube,  is  the  following  passage  referring  to 
the  ambon  :  — 

^'In  place  of  an  Uolated  tribuitat  they  constructed  on 
elevation  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  and  made  it  a  part 
of  lliB  building,  placing  apiral  steps  ou  cither  side.  Thus 
the  juba  nas  an  arcade  aeparating  tbe  nave  from  the 

la  continu&tioH,  the  jubd  is  6tyled  "  an  elevated 

tribune  upaa  which  they  sing  motning  lessons  on 
fetes,  and  read  the  Epistles  and  Gospels." 

la  the  bictionmii-e  (TArckidOgie  Siicrh  already 
quoted,  it  is  stated  under  (he  word  jube,  "Una 
name  was  given  to  that  part  bf  the  sacred  build- 
ing from  the  first  word  which  the  deacon  or  reader 
pronounced  «h(<ii  he  asfced  tfac  benMiction  of  the 
bishop  or  priest, 

'Juba  domine  benodicere,'" 
But  it  has  been  su<!gested  that  these  words  were 
addressed  to  the  Deity,  and  give  lo  "jube"  the 
of  "  f  elis,"     The  sentence  would  then  be 


"  Be  pIoa£ed,  0  Lord,  to  hlcsa  us," 
In  the  article  "  Clflture  do  Chteur,"  it  is  staled, 
''Id  the  front  part  tb^re  is  ajuba  whith  enabled  the 
Epiatlea  and  Gospels  to  be  jf-"  --  —  -'-     ''■*  -'—  — 


The  position  of  the  desk  over  the  entrance  to 
the  chmr  agrees  beautifully  with  the  typical  cha- 
racter of  church  architecture  in  which  the  choir 
stands  for  heaven,  and  tbe  nave  for  tbe  world.  By 
the  study  of  God's  holy  word  tbe  Christian  pastes 
safely  from  probation  to  reward. 

In  the  Archileetura  Canomea,  tbe  author,  giv- 
ing v,  dtecrlption  Of  primitive  Cbrbtian  churches, 
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SBjg,  the  third  divinon  was  tbe  "  Saactuary," 
separated  from  tbc  nave  by  "latticea"  called 
eaneeUi,  from  wbcnce  our  word  "  chancel."  The 
not  uiifrequent  cuatom  of  glazing  these  lattices 
has  by  no  means  passed  away,  but  one  referpnce 
will  be  suStrient.  In  the  chapel  to  the  Convent 
of  tlie  BarnardiDea  at  Bomham  on  the  Scheldt 
the  organ  la  placed  on  the  rood-loft,  and  tbe  lat- 
tice-work beneath  ia  gluzed  for  the  cooTenieiice 
■of  the  ordinary  -worshippers,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  tbe  chancel,  or  what  is  now  more 
generally  called  the  choir.  Thus  in  effect  they 
sec  and  bear  alihe  indistinctly,  but  tbe  primary 
object  ia  apparently  attained. 

llie  construction  of  the  rood-loft,  to  which  the 
present  screen  formed  the  frontage,  was  probably 
3  portion  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  tbe  inmates 
-of  the  Qionastcrics  ;  and.  It  may  be  readily  conjec- 
tured, were  first  erected  in  the  chapels  of  their 
own  convents,  and  were  afterwards  admitted  in 
the  cathedral,  collegiate  and  pariah  churches. 
The  monks  were  conversant  with  tbe  arts  in 
I'landera,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  superior  style  of  the  decorations  laviahed  upon 
this  comparatively  modem  addition  to  our  Eugliah 
churches.  To  elevate  their  own  sacred  observ- 
ances by  niyalerious  seclusion,  and  to  raise  to  the 
utmost  all  devotional  veneration,  these  barriers 
were  constructed  all  gorgeous  without,  to  prompt 
the  feelings  of  the  people  to  hallow  tbe  holy  rites 
within. 

Ffisbrokc,  in  bis  Aaiiqaitiei,  treats  on  tbe  later 
ages  of  the  rood-loft,  and  bringa  forward  the  more 
practical  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied  in  re- 
ference to  the  formule.  The  position  of  the  rood 
was  the  moat  prominent,  and  as  the  people  in 
general  coulil  not  see  the  high  altar,  it  was  on 
that  object  they  directed  their  eyes  in  adoration 
at  the  moment  the  sanctua  bell  announced  the 
elevation  of  tbe  Hoat.  The  fact  is  eatablisbed, 
that  the  figures  upon  .the  loft  varied  as  much  as 
the  figures  painted  on  the  panels  beneath  ;  per- 
haps more  scriptural,  but  less  illustrative  of 
miracles  and  martyrology. 


>dlixio 


.    Mar 


Saints  on  alher  side,  and  where  the  mnsitism  pUyed. 
Thereisarenmikiblesiniilarityiii  the  style  of  rood-loftf. 
The  gallery  ia  coiDinonly  supported  by  a  crDJS-beam 
riclily  eatJed  with  folisgo,  sometimes  nuperbly  gilt,  and 
Hndemesth  runs  a  screen  of  beantiful  open  tabernacle 
work.  One  at  Honilon,  in  Devonshire,  precisely  re- 
Hmbles  that  engraved  by  Sir  R.  C.  Home.  Mary  and 
John  were  not  always  the  images  which  accompanied  the 
cnioiEs,  for  wb  find  (he  four  Evangelists  subslitated  in- 
Blcad.  At  Gilden  Morden,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  rood- 
loft  )i  very  long  and  complete;  having  a  donhle  screen, 
fomiing  two  pens,  sbunt  aix  feet  square,  on  each  ^e  of 
the  pugage  lo  tbe  chancel ;  the  iip(«r  parts  of  light  open 
liDthic  wotli  of  the  Icth  century;  the  lower  pari  is 
I»in(ed  with  flowers  and  figures  of  Edmond  and  EdLen- 


Ihe  hody  of 


The  following  quotation  from  the  Antiqviiiet  of 
Durham  tbrowa  additional  light  on  tbe  purposes 

to  which  the  rood-loft  was  applied :  — 

"  Also,  on  tbe  back  tide  a(  tbe  said  rood,  befbra  the 
■  qoira '  door,  there  was  a  lof),  and  the  clock  slood  in  the 
soulh  end  thereof.  Underneath  the  loft,  conliguoQS  to 
the  wall,  nas  a  long  form,  reaching  IVoni  om  rood  door 
lo  tbe  other,  whereon  men  reste<l  tbemselves  tn  isj  their 
prayers  and  bear  divine  service." 

As  the  last  days  of  these  venerated  barriers 
draw  near,  so  are  the  notices  of  the  latest  writer* 
made  available.  Martin,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  describes  in  a  narrative  form 
the  exact  state  of  the  parish  church  of  Long  Mel- 
ford,  in  SuSblk,  with  all  ila  furniture,  decorations, 
books,  veatments,  plate,  and  ceremonies  as  he  re- 
membered them ;  and  among  other  items,  we  read 
as  follows :  — 

"  There  was  a  fair  Bood-Lolt,  with  the  Rood,  Hair 
and  John  on  every  side,  with  a  fair  pair  of  organs  stind- 
ing  thereby,  which  loft  extended  tbe  breadth  of  tbe 
Church;  and  on  Good  Friday  «  Priest,  then  standing  by 
Rood,  eang  tbePaasion:  the  side  whereof,  towards 
Church,  in  twelve  psrtltJoni  in  board, 
1  with  images  of  the  twelve  Apostles." 

The  same  author,  in  reference  to  the  utensils 
and  furniture  belonging  to  Mclford  church,  among 
other  things,  while  on  the  subject  of  the  copes  and 
vestments,  names  :  "A  cope  of  red  ajlk  for  Good 
Friday,  with  vestments  of  the  same." 

Chambers,  in  bis  Norfolk  Tour,  (vol.  i.  p.  23S.) 
in  speaking  of  the  vestments  and  utensils  which 
belonged  to  Wytchingham  Church,  enumerates 
"  twenty-four  candlesticks  of  lafcn  for  the  rood- 
loft." 

Alany  opinions  founded  on  script ory  gatherings, 
or  the  more  queslionable  authority  of  tradition, 
may  be  with  advantage  recorded  aa  illustrative  of 
the  written  positions  already  quoted. 

The  loft  is  believed  by  some  to  have  formed  a 
beat,  walk,  or  tramp,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
sacrist,  who  gave  intimation  to  the  people  of  what 
was  passing  within  the  chancel,  and  guided  their 
adorations. 

Another  opinion  prevails,  that  the  loft  waft  oc- 
cupied by  the  aerving  man,  whose  duty  it  was  lo 
ring  the  sanctus  bell,  when  the  priest  pronounced 
the  "  Ter  Sanctus,"  to  draw  attention  lo  that 
more  solemn  office,  the  canon  of  the  mass,  which 
he  was  now  about  to  commence.     The  bell  aua- 

Knded  for  this  purpose  is  retained  in  fsw  churches, 
t  it  is  to  be  found  at  Long  Compton,  Whicb- 
ford,  and  Briules,  in  Warwickshire,  where  this 
bell  is  still  preserved,  hung  in  an  arch  at  die 
apex  of  the  nave,  with  tbe  rope  hanging  down 
between  tbe  chance!  and  the  nave. 

The  loft  was  too  smiill  lo  admit  the  representa- 
tion of  a  mystery,   but  it  ia  very  probable  the 
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influeDce  of  scenic  effect  iru  attempted,  and  varied 
in  the  different  localitieE^  —  as  the  tearing  of  tbe 
veil  wbich  shrouded  the  rood  on  the  firet  dawn  of 
Easier  Sunday. 

To  what  extent  the  uniformity  of  tbe  services 
waa  curried,  is  now  probably  a  question  wbich  it 
is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  it  really  existed  as  in  the  example  at  Ran- 
worth,  in  Norfolk,  nhere  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  lofta  remain  :  tbere  also  is  preserved 
a  very  perfect  lectern  of  the  same  date,  where,  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  stand,  there  is  still  legible 
the  square-formed  notes  of  a  chant  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  wbich  were  repeated  at  the  end  of 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  by  the  choristers  :  thus 
proving  that,  at  least  in  that  church,  neither 
readers  nor  choristers  were  upon  the  loft  :  — 


Qai- 


bi— domi 


nrgrno 


— sancto— spi 
In  eep'tenia  aecula.  — Amen." 

Probably  the  only  existing  example  of  the  rood- 
loft  being  applied  to  decorative  purposes  at  stated 
periods  in  the  churches  of  England,  is  described 
at  p.  11.  of  the  Architectural  Antiquitiet  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  where,  describing  the 
church  of  Charlton -on-Otmoor,  it  is  stated  :  — 

"  Oa  this  rood-loft  a  garlaad  is  placed,  from  imme- 
morial custom,  on  May-day.  Strang  apon  a  wooden  ct099, 
which  remains  in  the  position  of  the  ancient  Uoly  Kood 
ontit  the  following  year,  when  the  flowers  and  ever- 
greens are  again  renewed." 

The  steps  to  the  loft  are  either  built  to  wind 
round  a  column,  or  were  cut  in  the  solid  wall,  and 
were  not  unfrequently  in  an  exterior  turret ;  but 
were  always  too  narrow  to  admit  the  ascent  of  a 
procession,  or  even  a  priest  fully  robed,  and  wbich 
It  is  not  improbable  tbe  newel  form  was  adopted 

H.  D'AVENET. 


"Fii  dh  slconi  faceli  detto,  che  se  gli  flsCrologi.  non 
sapendo  Ia  vera  cause  da^  moti  celeati,  per  salvare  le  ap- 
paienze,  hanno  dato  in  eccentrioi,  et  epicicH,  non  era  ma- 
iBviglia.  se  volendo  ealrare  le  apparenze  de'  mbti  sopia- 
celesti,  ei  dava  in  eccentriciti  d  openioni."  —  fftrt.  oW 
Cone.  Tiid.,  Lond.  1619,  p.  222. 

The  allusion  is  well  explained  in  "  The  Life  of 
Samuel  Fairclough,"  p.  1S4.  (printed  in  Samuel 
Clark's  Livex  of  Sundry  Eminent  Fertons,  Lond., 
1683,  fol.)  :  — 

"  Ha  Gonld  nevrr  expect  to  see  or  Snd  peace  on  earth 
amongst  men,  until  the  spirits  of  men  were  so  acted  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  spheres  are  said  (in  the  old  phi- 
losophy) to  be  acted  above  by  angels,  where  all  the  little 
smaller  epicycles  and  circles  of  every  particular  orb  do 
all  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  conduct  af  d  motion 
of  tbe  larger  and  greater  spheres ;  and  truly  (said  he)  it 
is  this,  which  (according  lo  that  hypothesis)  doth  make 
the  sweetest  music  in  heaven." 

J.  E.  B.  Matos. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


purposely  to  prohibit. 


I  do  not  find  that  the  commentators  have  pointed 
out  the  source  of  the  singular  lines  in  the  Par. 
Lost,  viii.  82,  83.  Yet  no  one  who  considers  tbe 
strong  attractions  which  the  bold  and  eloquent 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  must  have  pos- 
sessed for  tbe  author  of  Areopagitica,  and  observes 
the  exact  verbal  correspondence  of  the  two  pas- 
sages cited  below,  will  doubt  that  Milton  was  in- 
debted here  to  Father  Paul :  — 

".         .        .  or  if  Ihey  list  to  try 

Conjecture,  be  bia  fabric  of  tbe  hesv'ns 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  more 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Ilereailer,  when  they  come  to  model  heav'n 
And  calculate  tbe  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
Ihe  mighty  frame,  how  build,  unbuilJ,  contrive 
To  satje  appeartneei,  how  gird  the  mhere 
Wilh  cr«tric  and  Kcentric  Kribbled  o'lr, 
Cydi  and  epicyek,  orb  in  orb." 


With  a  view  of  placing  tbe  evidence  on  this 
much-disputed  subject  in  a  more  accessible  form 
in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  I  beg  to  enclose  a  list  of  the  Cold 
Harbours  I  have  recorded  up  to  the  present  time. 
This  will  be  found  to  include  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Harts- 
horne'a  list  of  about  eighty  in  the  Sofapia  Anliqua, 
and  all  those  referred  to  in  "  N.  k  Q.,"  the  Oen- 
tleman's  Magazine,  and  the  Archnologia,  and  many 
others.  In  most  cases  the  names  have  been  ob- 
tained by  me  primarily  from  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, and  other  topo^aphical  sources ;  and  the 
comparison  with  Mr.  Uartshorne's  list  was  a  sub- 
sequent measure.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  few 
instances  the  same  Cold  Harbour  may  be  found 
repeated  by  mistake. 

The  examination  I  have  made  of  this  subject 
in  this  more  extensive  survey  brought  me  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Mr.  Fob* 
broke.  Admiral  Smytb,  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Hartabome, 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Williams, 
that  the  Cold  Harbours  are  in  Roman  situations. 
I  have  marked  some  in  the  following  list  with  R. 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Harbour,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  adhering  to  tbe  old  school  of  Lye 
and  Junius,  but  I  am  not  able  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cided opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  Cold.  That  it 
is  neither  Celtic  nor  Latin  I  have  no  doubt,  nor 
that  it  is  a  Germanic  word.  I  incline  to  tbe 
opinion  that  it  means  empty  or  abandoned ,-  but  it 
is  difficult  to  apply  a  definite  meaning  to  Cold  as 
a  prefix,  which  is  applied  to  so  many  Roman  sites 
besides  harbours ;  and  I  am  unable  to  satisfy  my- 
self as  to  the  application  of  the  prefix  Clwand 
that  of  Windy,  more  particularly  in  Windy  Har- 
bour, which  in  some  shires  replaces  the  denomina- 
tion Cold  Harbour.  The  subject  is  beset  with 
difficulties  until  a  large  mass  of  facts  can  be  ac- 
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Bimilar  edition  ot  Ihe  Eneid.  The  firat  volume,  with  a 
seriei  of  illustrations,  scenical  tia  well  ita  historical  (of 
Troy,  Ithaca,  Gaels,  Gabii,  &e.),  had  appeared  in  Rome 


19:  L'Eneide  di  VirgiHo,    .  ... 

ATiaibaU  Giro,  2  vols,  folio.  It  waa  printed  by  Do  Ro- 
manis.  The  Ducbesa  was  tbe  Lady  Elizabetb  Herrey, 
daughter  of  (he  epiacopal  Earl  of  Bristol ;  and  after  the 
death  of  her  firat  huaband  (Mr.  Forater)  had  tnanied  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  She  is  the  true  heroine  of  Gibbon'a 
ludicrous  lore  scene  at  Lanaanne,  described  by  Lord 
Brougham,  but  by  him  related  of  Mademoiaelle  Soaan 
Curchod,  aftcTwanla  Madame  Necker.  See  an  article  in 
the  Bingraphit  UaisermlU  (Ixii.  p.  i52.).  by  tbe  Chevalier 
Artand  de  Montor ;  also.  Critical  and  Miscellanraui  Eitayi 
(vol.  i.  p.  61.),  by  an  'Octogenarian,'  (tbe late  Mr.  Jamea 
Roche  of  Cork,  tbe  '  J.  R,'  of  the  Ctntltman's  Magazlnt. 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Dublin  Jlteinc,  and 
other  periodicals),  —  a  repertory  of  eurioue  literary  and 
personal  anecdotes,  as  well  as  of  solid  and  valuabla  infor- 
malJon."  — P.  259. 

Does  it  mean  that  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  not  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  was  the  object  of 
Gibbon'a  attschment  F  If  so,  the  writer  is  clearlj 
in  tbe  wrong.  G.  L.  S. 

Dean  Siaiffs  Correapovdence  mith  Chetmode,  — ■ 
Mr.  Wilde,  in  his  Closing  Year,  of  Dean  Sioi/es 
Life,  p.  29.,  makes  mention  of  the  Dean's  corre- 
Bpondeoce  with  Knightlj  CbelwoJe,  Esq.,  frotn 
1714  to  1731;  and  expresses  a  nish  that  "our 
friend  [Edward  Wilmot  Chetwode,  Esq,  of  Wood- 
brook,  Portartington,]  could  be  persuaded  to  pub- 
lish this  interesting  correspondence."  lie  adds, 
"  it  is  a  debt  he  ones  to  his  ancestors,  his  countrj, 
and  himself."  Feeling  the  same  wish  as  Mr. 
Wilde,  I  hate  thought  it  well  to  send  a  Note  upon 
the  subject,  and  hope  the  repetition  of  the  wish 
may  not  be  in  \tda.  Abhba. 

Parish  Churck  of  Donnybrook,  co.  Dublin. — 
Considerable  attention  being  now  directed  to- 
wards the  preservation  of  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, I  am  induced  to  put  the  following  Query, 
in  the  hope  of  an  answer  trout  some  one  of  jour 
Irish  correspondents.  What  became  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  old  parish  church  of  Donnybrook, 
near  Dublin  ?  They  were  very  improperly  sold, 
I  believe,  about  thirty  years  ago,  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  present  parl^  church,  and 
probably  were  soon  beyond  recovery.  As  there 
were  several  monuments  in  the  interior  of  the 
buildinf;,  not  one  of  whicll  waa  transferred  to  the 
new  building,  or  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  left  be- 
hind bj  the  purchaser  in  the  graveyard,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  they  are 
stilt  in  existence.  The  yard  ia  in  use,  and  con- 
tains the  dust  of  many  well-known  individuals, 
lay  and  clericaL  Of  the  latter  I  may  specify 
Archbishop  King  (ob.  1729),  Bishop  Cfayton 
(ob.  1758),  and  Dean  Graves,  Ee^us  FrofesMir 
of  Divinity  (ob.  1829);  in  fact,  as  Archdeacon 
Cotton  has  well  observed,  "  Donnybrook  grave- 
yard is  rich  in  buried  ecclesiastics."  Tombatones, 
with  full  particulars  (which  will,  I  hope,  be  soon 


placed  on  record,  in  compliance  with  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London), 
cover  the  remains  of  Bishop  Clayton  and  Dean 
Graves ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  grave 
of  Archbishop  King. 

The  large  iron  gates,  I  may  add,  serve  to  orna- 
ment and  protect  a  neighbouring  fruit-garden ; 
but  the  fate  of  the  monuments  has  so  far  baSed 
my  inquiries.  Arrba. 

Mardiv  in  France.  —  In  the  South  of  France, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  commercial  traveller 
killed  a  man  whom  he  had  robbed,  cut  him  to 
pieces,  and  packed  them  in  a  trunk.  lie  was 
seized  by  Itie  police  while  nailing  it  up,  and  singing 
"i  la  Grace,  &  la  Grace,"  which  in  the  newspaper 
account  was  called  a  hymn.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to  a  contemporary,  or  an  authen- 
tic report  of  this  ease  ?  E.  T. 
Saih  Windows,  —  What  is  the  history  and  ori- 
gin of  these  windows  ?  The  derivation  of  the 
word  is  no  doubt  the  French  chassis,  a  groove,  or 
anything  that  slides  in  a  groove.  They  seem  first 
to  have  come  into  use  after  the  great  fire.  But 
they  must  Lave  been  rare  in  Queen  Anne'a  reign, 
as  appears  from  the  following  advertisement  in 
The  Tader,  No.  178.,  May  27  to  30,  1710 :  — 

"To  be  lett,  in  Devonshire  Square,  near  Biahopsgate,  a 
verveood  Brick  Honae  of  3  Rooms  of  a  Floor,  and  a  good 
Hall,  wilh  very  good  light  and  dark  Closets,  the  whole 
House  being  well  wainscodei!.  and  toA'd  aiih  30  S<ah 
Lightt,  a  very  pleasant  and  convenient  Office  below  Stairs, 
a  good  Yard,  a  good  Vault  for  Wine,  ice.,  with  ■  very 
good  Warehouse  and  Cellar  for  Merchandize.  Enquire  at 
tbe  Baker's  in  Devonshire  St',  near  the  Honse." 

A.  A. 
Ceatt  oj'  Seals.  —  As  a  few  of  my  gutta-percha 
easts  have  lately  split  in  several  places,  like  a 
cracked  shilling,  and  have  thus  become  Compa- 
ratively worthless,  I  would  like  much  to  know  if 
there  is  any  way  for  preventing  such  a  mishap  in 
future  P"  Were  they  not  so  liable  to  be  broken, 
sulphur  casts  are  for  preferable  in  many  re- 
,  specta  to  sutta-i>ereha  ones.  The  latter  require 
I  to  be  maie  pretty  diick,  else  the;r  are  apt  to  curl 
I  up,  and  become  very  brittle ;  ao  it  wonfd  be  very 
I  desirable  to  know  how  they  can  be  preserved  liom 
^  splitting,  when  made  of  a  proper  thickness. 

Several  of  the  casts  which  I  have  from  time  to 
time  rec^ved  from  correspondents  appear  to  be 
coloured  throughout,  green,  brown,  and  other 
tints,  and  as  none  of  them  have  become  injured 
like  the  uncoloured  ones,  above  referred  to,  some 
collector  will  perhaps  kindly  say  how  the  gutta- 
percha is  prepared,  so  as  to  have  this  apparently 
preaervativa  colouring  matter  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  it,  before  the  matrix  is  applied,  and 
also  what  substances  are  used. 
I  Are  casts  of  the  following  seals  in  existence? 
and,  if  so,  where  can  I  obtain  copies  of  them,  u  I 
would  like  much  to  add  them  to  m;  collection  F 
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The  ancient  seals  of  St.  Alban*8  and  its  abbey, 
of  Glastonbury  and  its  abbey,  of  Knaresborougb, 
of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  and  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Replies  to  the  above  Queries  will  greatly  oblige 

AXIQDIS. 

Decoration  by  Planting  young  Birch  Trees.  — 
Passing  through  Tunbridge  last  week,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  number  of  young  birch  trees,  or 
branches  of  birch  trees,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
planted  in  the  street  like  trees,  before  almost 
every  house  and  shop.  The  waving  boughs  and 
the  bright  green  leaves  really  made  a  very  pretty 
decoration.  On  inquiry  I  found  they  were  placed 
there  on  the  occasion  of  the  examination  of  the 
boys  at  the  Public  School,  and  the  visitation  of 
the  Skinners*  Company,  under  whose  patronage 
the  establishment  has  always  been  since  its 
foundation ;  that  the  custom  has  existed  time 
out  of  mind;  that  no  other  tree,  or  flower,  or 
garland  is  ever  used  except  the  birch  alone ;  and 
thb  is  always  planted  like  a  growing  tree.  There 
is  no  tradition  of  the  origin  or  reason  of  the  cus- 
tom, —  though  it  seems  probable  that  birck  alone 
being  used,  tnat  tree  the  horror  of  all  boys,  its 
scholastic  use  is  pointed  at.  Can  any  reader  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  cite  a  similar  custom  elsewhere,  or  en- 
lighten us  a  little  as  to  its  history  or  origin  f 

A.  A. 

Weloioes  and  Roses,  — Caj^ave,  in  his  Chroni' 
o2e,  mentions  the  following  curious  circumstance 
under  date  a.d.  1338 :  — 

"  In  that  same  yere  welowes  bore  roses,  rede  and  freche, 
and  that  was  in  tfanuarie." 

Agidnst  this  is  his  private  mark  placed,  where  he 
vouches  for  facts  on  his  own  authority. 

What  does  he  mean  by  '^  welowes  bore  roses  ?  '* 
The  cwious  circumstance  of  that  flower  blooming 
in  January  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  this. 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Heraldical, — Arms:  azure,  a  chevron "ehequy, 
argent  and  gules.  I  shall  be  obliged  by  any  one 
stating  to  what  family  the  above  belong.        C.  J. 

^ It  is  not  tvarth  an  old  Song!"  —  What  could 
have  given  rise  to  thb  expression  of  contempt  £3r 
any  valueless  article  ?  It  seems  peculiar  to  the 
English,  for  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  have  a 
great  esteem  for  old  songs.  J.  Y. 

Prisoners  taken  at  Dunbar.  —  It  has  been  said 
that  Cromwell  sent  several  hundred  Scotch  pri- 
soners taken  at  Dunbar  to  the  fen  country,  where 
they  settled  permanently.  Are  any  traces  of  this 
immigration  to  be  found,  such  as  their  names, 
personal  appearance,  peculiar  customs,  or  other- 
wise ?  T. 

Lord's  Day^  not  Sabbath,  —  In  all  Roman  Ca- 
tbolic  countries  the  first  day  is  called  the  Lord's 
Day  (Dominica),  and  .the  seventh  the  Sablmth 


(Sabbate).  This  seems  certainly  to  be  the  correct 
designation.  Can  your  readers  tell  me  why  mo 
many  pertinaciously  call  the  Lord*s  Day  by  the 
Jewish  name  Sabbath,  and  when  it  first  became 
the  practice  ?  P.  S.  A. 

Nostradamus:  Joachim,  —  In  1*  S.  x.  486.  you 
inserted  a  Query  of  mine  as  to  a  prophecy  of 
Nostradamus  and  Joachim.  The  passage  cited  by 
H.  B.  C.  (1*  S.  xi.  93.)  renders  it  probable  thait 
the  prophecy  was  invented  by  Marino.  I  havie 
examined  several  editions  of  Nostradamus  without 
success.  When  part  of  a  Query  is  answered,  the 
rest  is  liable  to  be  overlooked:  so  perhaps  yo'U 
will  allow  me  again  to  ask,  Who  was  Joachim,  oif, 
as  Marino  calls  him,  the  ^'Reverendo  Abbate 
Gioacchino  ?  ^  and  where  are  his  prophecies  to  be 
found  ?  E.  L. 

Alice  de  Hah^nayt^  or  Hacknejf,  •—  In  Stry^*f 
StotDy  vol.  ii.  p.  168.,  is  a  curious  «cco«int  of  llle 
disinterment  of  the  bodies  of  Richanl  Hackney 
and  Alice  his  wife,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary 
at  Hill  in  1497;  when  the  body  of  the  latter  was 
found  perfect,  after  having  been  buried  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  Richard  was  Sheriff  of 
London,  1322.  In  Dugdale's  Account  of  Sop^ 
well  Nutmery,  voLiii.  p.  363.,  it  is  stated  thiat  i^ter 
the  death  of  Phillipa,  in  1330,  the  nuns  unani- 
mously elected  Alice  de  Hakeney  prioress;  Wi 
this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Abbot  of  St» 
Alban*s,  to  which  monastery  Sopwell  was  a  cell, 
he  ordered  the  election  to  be  set  aside,  and  ap- 
pointed Alice  de  Pekesdene.  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  inform  me  whether  this  was 
the  same  Alice  de  Hakney  (the  word  is  spelt  all 
sorts  of  ways)  ?  and  can  Uiey  throw  any  light  on 
a  subject  full  of  interest  to  the  topographical  his- 
tory of  both  Hackney  and  Sopwell  P  A.  A. 

Dover, — Where  shall  I  find  any  accurate  draw* 
ings  of  the  ancient  architecture  m  Dover  Castle, 
especially  of  the  chapel  in  the  keep?  Where 
shall  I  find  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Barfres- 
tone  church,  near  Dover  ?  What  is  the  historj 
of  the  camp  at  Coldred,  near  Dover?    £.  F.  D.  G» 

"  The  Masque  of  Flotvers,*^ — Is  anythingknown 
regarding  the  authors  of  The  Masque  o/Ftowers^ 
4to.  1614.  This  masque  was  presented  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  at  the  Court  at  White- 
hall, in  the  Banquetting  House,  upon  Twelfth- 
Night,  1613.  The  Dedication  to  Sir  Prancts 
Bacon  is  signed  J.  G.,  W.  D.,  T.  B.      R.  IiraLtd. 

Threlkeld  or  ThiHteld  Family.  -^  Is  it  known  to 
what  family  belonged  Bdward  Threlkeld,  LL.D») 
who  was  Rector  of  Great  Sslkeld,  Archdeaccm  of 
Carlisle,  and  Chancellor  of  Hereford  in  the  f  ei^i 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  He  was  fallow  of  Kin^g 
College,  Cambridge,  and,  as  Antony  Wood  sayt^ 
so  much  admired  in  the  University  fyt  hfo  excel* 
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lent  knonleilge  add  eloqneitce,  that  he  Was  thought 
to  use  iLe  hwp  of  Some  good  gediua.  Hla  wife'u 
name  naa  Margery  Leighton.  A  MS.  orErJca- 
wiuk  in  t!ie  British  Museum  gives  bis  arms :  ar~ 
genl,  a  tuaunch  gulea,  quartering  arvebt,  three 
stara  gules ;  and  the  cteet,  A  maided  looking  over  a 
tower  wail.  j 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  who  iras  the  Rev.  i 
William  Threlkeid  or  Thirkeld,  who  married  ibe 
eldest  daughter  (and  purchased  the  shares  of  the 
i-emaiiiiug  co-heiresses)  of  Lancelot  Threlkeid. 
Esq,,  of  Melmerby.  Qe  held  the  rectorj  of 
Melmerby  from  1684  to  1701,  and  is  described  at  j 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  familj.  Vfta  he  iden- 
tical with  Wm.  Thirkeld,  M.A.  (Oot  of  Oxford), 
wiio  was  Vicar  of  BJahopton  in  the  county  of 
Durham  from  1681  to  1G8SP  or  wiih  William, 
Hon  and  heir  of  Ed*srd  Thirkeld  of  Durhami  i 
Gent,  (younger  brother  of  Anthony  Thirkeld  Of  | 
Dale,  CO.  Cumberland),  wb6  entered  his  pedigree 
in  1666  (Dugdale's  Darham  Visiltdion)  ?  The 
eldest  aon  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  Any 
information  tending  to  eiucidntc  the  paretitage 
and  descent  of  the  above.  Edward  and  William 
Thirkeld  would  oblige  E.  II.  A. 

Prince  of  Wales  s  Hadge,  16GG.  —  lil  S.  Ni-  ' 
cholaa'  church,  Ipswich,  there  is  an  escutcheon  on  : 
the  wall  of  the  nave,  on  which  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  badge,  witii  the  date  1666.  How  can  this 
date  be  accounted  for?  Hiltob  HsI^dDBT. 

Characters  in  Gulliver's  Trateh.  —  Is  there  any 
sense  to  be  made  out  of  the  proper  names  and  i 
other  atranjie  words  which  are  scattered  through 
Gulliver's  Travelt  f  If  so.  What  is  the  key  to  the 
language  of  Lilllput,  Grbbdingnagia,  Ilou^hmnn-  ' 
land,  &c.  ?  HiLTOB  HESBpar. 

MS.  Life  of  Dr.  George  Riches.  — 1  was  in- 
formed some  years  since,  that  the  late  Eev,  Dr. 
George  Townsend,  Canon  of  Durham,  possessed  a 
MS.  Life  of  Dr.  George  Hickea,  forttierljr  belong- 
ing to  the  library  of  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  M.A,, 
of  Margate.  Canon  Townsend's  library  was  sold 
bv  Puttick  and  Simpson  in  December,  1855.  Was 
this  MS.  Life  of  Dr.  Hickes  sold  with  his  other 
books ;  and  if  so,   who  was   the  fortunate   pur- 


within  this  frame,  are  5  fl.  6 j  in.  x  3 II,  2j  in. ;  the 

frame  being  about  2J  inches  wide. 

At  the  top,  in  the  framework,  are  the  names 
of  the  painters ; 

"lOUABHES   Et   TTD    STRlOfeL." 

Below  the  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  tiia 

panel,  is  an  inscription  in  two  lines  ; 

"  Anno  dili  oiccccTkt  ^curaloes  ecdie  put  cQ  adluvamle 

pduci  viuetib'  comite  hugone  de  motfort  et  uiOa  u'  Elyza." 

The  counterpart  would  present  the  Archangel, 

the  rest  of  the  inactiption,  and  perhaps  aomein- 

dication  of  the  home  of  the  paintera,     I  do  nob 

remember  having  met  *ith  their  names  elsewhere. 

Damel. 

The  City  of  AlcUud. — Can  any  reader  of  "  N. 

&  Q."  throw  light  on   the  follottin^  passage  froln 

The  Descripeyon  of  Snglondc  at  tlie  end  of  J*9 

Cron^clet  q/"  Enghnde,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 

Wotde,  1528  f  — 

"  Oilier  rdcn  wolda  Buppoae  that  AloliuJ  was  that  cylo 
that  now  13  cilled  Burghu.in  in  the  nortb  Couotree  of 
Westmerlonde,  Tust  b;  CauiberlaDil,  aud  standeth  upon 
Eden ;  the  cite  is  there  wondersly  acen.    Derae 

-' "■  ~  bnylded." 

Has  this  identity  of  Alcliud  and  Burgham  ot 
Brougham  been  established   by  any  subsequent 


the  rive 


Triptgeh  at  Otcott.-^  Ki  S.  Mary's  College, 
Oscott,  there  is  a  picture,  of  Which  I  send  you  the 
description,  in  the  hope  that  a  notice  of  it  in  the 
"N.  k  Q,"  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  ita  coun- 
terpart, if  it  exist  in  England. 

It  is  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  triptjch.  On  the 
side  which  would  be  aeen  wheti  open  are  S.  An- 


tonv,  S.  Ursula,  and  S.  George.     On  tha  ti 

a  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  par 

1^  a  representation  of  the  ARnunaiation.    It  i 


surrounded  by  a  framework,  and  its  dimRuslons, 


DvrmmU  Biography.  —  Where  can  I  find  a  bio- 
graphicsl  memoir  of  Mr.  Samuel  Chifney,  who 
died  about  filty  years  ago,  and  was  well  known 
in  his  day  aa  the  racing,  or  stud-groom  of  the 
Prluce  of  Wales  (George  IV.)  ?  He  waa  author  of 
a  work  entitled  Genius  Genuine,  which  sold  at 
fort;  shillings,  and  which  might  be  a  high  price  for 
the  work;  but  Sam  Chifney,  as  be  wU  called, 
was  such  an  ade^l  In  all  the  recondite  mjatetlia 
of  the  race-course,  that  the  cost  of  the  production 
was  disregarded.  Chifney  rode  a  horse  called 
Escape  on  two  conseoutJVe  days'  races,  October 
20  and  21,  1791.  The  results  of  these  two  days 
are  too  well  known  to  be  otherwise  than  efer- 
mtflnorable  in  the  annals  ot  jockeyihip.  Contempo- 
rary with  Chifney  waa  Dick  Goo disoti,  stud-groom 
to  William,  fourth  t)uke  of  Queensberry ;  and 
in  consequencd  of  the  termination  of  the  two  raoea 
abore-lnen tinned,  such  anioiosit^  was  engendered 
bttWeen  these  two  persons  that  it  could  not  be  aB- 
auBged  by  their  mutual  friends ;  and,  like  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  the  two 
grooms  meeting  each  other,  some  aach  dialogne 
passed  as  thia  — 

Gregory.  "Do  j-oU  quarrel,  Sir?  " 

SampKB.  "If  70a  do,  Slt-t  I  tra  for  ^oa;  I  wrfe  ai 
good  a  diin  aa  yon.  — Ttdnuti  ditd  Juliet. 

Id  short,  sudh  extreme  hatred  was  only  to  be 
decided  by  a  duel,  ifOt  With  pistols,  but  a  down- 
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right  pugilistic  combat,  which  a  newspaper  of  the 
day  describes  as  follows :  — 

"Friday  last  the  long-talked-of  battle  between  the 
noted  Dick  Goodison  and  Sam  Chifney  took  place.  They 
fought  for  half  an  hour  extremely  well,  when  victory  de- 
clared for  Goodison,  who  won  owing  to  the  superior 
strength  and  length  of  his  arms." 

More  of  these  two  heroes  and  the  race  in  ques- 
tion, perhaps,  some  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  would  be 
80  obliging  as  to  supply.  S, 

[Very  little  appears  to  have  been  recorded  of  Samuel 
Chifney,  senior^  the  celebrated  jockey.  lie  died  Jan.  8, 
1807,  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  to  which  he  had 
been  confined  some  years  for  a  small  debt.  His  Genius 
Genuine  was  published  (1804)  chiefly  in  vindication  of 
his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  two  days*  races  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  contains  "  A  Full  Account  of  the  Prince's 
Horse  *  Escape '  running  at  Newmarket."  The  work  was 
"  sold  for  the  Author,  232.  Piccadilly,  and  nowhere  else. 

Price  Five  pounds." Richard  Goodison,  commonly 

known  as  "  H — 11  Fire  Dick,"  was  by  birth  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  and  first  distinguished  himself  on  the  turf  in  1777. 
He  died  about  the  year  1826,  near  Newmarket,  where  he 
cultivated  successfully  a  very  extensive  farm.] 

Cinna :  Panurge, 

**  Some  think  he  writes  Cinna,  he  owns  to  Panurge."  — 
Goldsmith. 

"  Barr^  in  his  strong  language,  spoke  of  a  *  villain,  a 
dirty  scoundrel,'  who  wrote  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  signature  of  Panurge  or  Cinna." — Mas- 
sey's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

Who  was  the  person  alluded  to  by  Colonel 
Barr^,  of  such  notoriety  that  his  supposed  pre- 
sence at  the  feast  where  "  the  pasty  was  not," 
was  held  out  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Johnson  and  Burke  ?  J.  H.  L. 

[The  individual  was  Dr.  James  Scott,  familiarly  called 
by  Goldsmith  **  Parson  Scott."  After  studying  for  a 
snort  time  at  Catherine  Hall,  he  migrated  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  gaincMl  three  prize  medals.  In 
1765,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  he  pub- 
lished some  political  letters,  signed  **  Anti-Sejanns  "  in 
the  Public  Advertiser.  For  a  short  time  he  was  lecturer 
at  Trinity  Church,  Leeds,  but  returned  to  the  metropolis, 
and  wrote  a  variety  of  political  pieces  in  the  public 

i'oumals  under  the  signature  of  "  Old  Slyboots."  In  1771, 
le  was  presented,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
to  the  rectory  of  Simonburn,  in  Northumberland.  "I 
congratulate  the  ministry  and  the  university,"  writes 
Nicholls  to  Gray  the  poet  (April  29,  1771),  "  on  the 
honour  they  have  both  acquired  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Scott;  may  there  never  be  wanting  such  lights  of 
the  Church !  and  such  ornaments  of  that  famous  seminary 
of  virtue  and  good  learning."  During  the  contest  of 
Lords  Sandwich  and  Hardwicke  for  the  Cambridge  High 
Stewardship,  when  Scott  was  busy,  as  usual,  in  libelling 
for  his  profligate  patron,  Gray  had  described  the  infamous 
party-hack  as  hired  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  provoke 
people  by  personal  abuse,  yet "  cannot  so  much  as  get 
himself  answered."  (  Works,  iv.  34 ;  v.  135.)  Soon  after 
Dr.  Scott*s  induction  to  Simonburn,  he  became  involved 
in  litigation  with  his  parishioners ;  and  a  suit  which  he 
commenced  against  them  in  1774,  after  having  been 
carried  on  for  twenty  years,  at  an  enormous  expense  on 
both  sides,  was  at  length  disposed  of  by  his  consenting  to 
relinquish  the  claim  he  had  set  up  for  the  tithe  of  agist** 


ment,  on  the  defendants  undertaking  to  pay  2,400/.  to- 
wards the  costs  which  he  had  incurred.  Dr.  Scott  died 
at  his  house  in  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  on  Dec. 
10, 1814,  in  the  81st  3'ear  of  his  age.] 

Moonshine,  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  favour 
me  with  the  origin,  or  probable  origin,  of  the 
term  "  all  moonshine?"  A.  G. 

[** Moonshine"  is  in  old-fashioned  and  provincial  Eng- 
lish "an  illusive  shadow,"  "a  mere  pretence"  (Halliwell, 
Holloway).  The  expression,  "It  is  all  moonshine,"  is 
now  variously  applied,  whether  as  referring  to  empty 
professions,  to  vain  boasts,  to  promises  not  trustworthy, 
to  questionable  statements,  or  to  any  kind  of  extravagant 
talk.  There  exist,  in  several  languages,  so  many  words 
of  lunar  connexion,  all  implying  variableness  or  incon- 
stancy,  that  possibly  this  phrase  also,  "  It  is  all  moon- 
shine," may  have  been  primarily  employed  to  express 
some  degree  of  ^cA/eness,  caprice ;  in  allusion  to  the  in- 
constancy or  changeableness  of  the  moon,  or  rather 
moonlight.  When  any  one  professes  or  promises  great 
things,  which  we  do  not  expect  to  see  realised,  we  say, 
"It  is  all  moonshine;"  for  moonshine  is  very  shifty; 
one  week  we  have  it,  another  we  have  it  not ;  nay,  it 
shifts  from  night  to  night  "  Lunes,"  in  old  English,  are 
not  only  fits  of  insanity,  but  freaks.  And  the  term  "lu- 
natic "  itself  did  not  properly  signify  a  person  always  in- 
sane, but  one  who  was  n\^d  at  intervals,  dependant,  as 
was  supposed,  on  the  phases  of  the  moon.  This  distinction 
is  still  very  accurately  maintained  in  Spanish  philology : 
"  Lunatico.  El  loco,  cuya  demencia  no  es  continua,  sine 
por  intervcdos  que  proceden  del  estado  en  que  se  halla  la 
Luna."  Hence  also  in  French,  modern  and  old :  "  II  a 
des  lunes,"  he  is  whimsical  or  fantastic;  "Tenir  de  la 
lune,"  to  he  inconstant,  mutable ;  "Avoir  vn  quartier  de 
la  lune  en  la  teste,"  or  "  II  y  a  de  la  lune,"  he  is  change^ 
able,  giddy,  capricious.  In  the  "language  of  symbols,"  the 
moon  is  the  emblem  of  hypocrisy,  as  in  the  following 
device : 

"  La  Lune,  avec  ces  mots, 
Mentiri  didicit. 
(EUe  trorape  toOjours.^ 
Pour  rhypocrisie,  dont  la  Lune  est  le  simbole." 
Menestrier,  Philosophie  des  Images,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 

Another  emblem  is  the  following : 

"  La  Lune. 
Non  vnltus  non  color  unus. 
Pour  une  personne  qid  n'est  pas  sincere." — lb.  i.  269. 
"  Moonshine,"  in  conformity  with  these  ideas,  was  pro- 
bably employed  originally  in  characterising  the  talk  of 
persons  too  mutable  to  be  relied  on  from  one  time  to 
another.] 

Bishop  Abbofs  MS,  Commentary  on  Romans,  — 
Is  there  not  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  complete 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
MS.,  by  Robert  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury? 
So  says  Erasmus  Middleton,  in  his  Evangelical 
Biography^  vol.  ii.  p.  382.  Is  it  not  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  a  work  by  such  a  man  should 
be  lost  to  the  public  ?  Abhba. 

[The  work  is  in  the  Bodleian,  and  consists  of  four 
volumes,  Nos.  3638— 3641.,  entitled  "  Rob.  Abbot,  Episc 
Sarisb.  PrsBlectiones  sacrsB  in  S.  Pauli  Epistolam  ad  Ro« 
manos."  It  is  written  in  a  very  clear  hand,  and  filling 
3692  pages  in  folio,  21  lines  in  a  page,  8^  inches  wide. 
The  same  library  also  contains  the  following  MS. :  No. 
8120.  «  Collections  out  of  Mr.  Robert  Abbot's  Answer  to 
D.  Bishop."] 
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Lady  Ashiurlon.  —  About  thirty  or  thirty-five 
jcara  ago.  Lady  AEhburton,  a  widow  said  to  be 
possessed  of  a  fortune  of  200,000i.,  made  a  great 
£gure  in  the  Northern  metropolis.     It  waa  sup- 

Eiscd  that  her  fortune  ultimately  descended  to 
ord  Cranatoun,  to  whom  she  was  related.  Who 
was  the  Lord  Ashbuiton '(  Duoniag,  I  think  his 
name  was.     Of  what  family  was  she  ?  T. 

[The  ladv  above  rererred  to  wos  Anne,  widow  of 
Eithard  Bant  Dunning,  tlie  second  and  Inst  Baron  Asli- 
burton  of  that  family,  who  died  at  Friara'  Hall,  Rox- 
biirgbsiiire,  in  Februaiy,  1823.  She  iras  the  daughter  of 
William  Cunningham,  of  Lsinihan-,  Kaq.] 


the  meaniog  of  the  Englbh  name  Tennii*  It  is 
old,  being  meotioned  bj  Shakspeare,  who  must 
himself  have  been  a  tennis-player  from  the  cor- 
rectness with  which  he  spcaka  the  language  of  the 
XSme:  — 

■*  We're  glad  the  Danphin  ia  so  pleasant  with  ng. 
His  nreient  and  vour  naina  ne  thoni  yon  for. 

l»  Id  these  balti. 


Willi  Ou«w." 
And  the  Cronydes  of  Eaglonde  (Wjnkyn  de 
Worde,  1328),  speaking  of  the  Dauphin's  insult- 
ing present  to  Henry  V.,  says,  "  And  somwhat 
in  scorne  and  despyte  be  sent  to  hym  n  tonne  full 
of  tejiea  balles."  A  Flatek. 

of  this  game,  Tennis.  "  U  froni'tbe  French  Times,  a=- 
oipe,  laie  —  a  word  which  the  French,  who  excel  in  this 
game,  me  wlien  the;-  hit  the  bail."  Dr.  Richardson 
add),  ■■  gliinner  has  two  other  conjectures  not  so  plausi- 
bla."    Sea''N.aiQ."l"S.i!iL30B.] 

Dr.  Songout, — Who  wrote  The  Journey  of  Dr. 
SongotU  and  his  Lady  to  Baih  in  ITT--.  DadsleTt 
1778?  T.  G.  L. 

rOn  the  tille-pdge  of  a  copy  of  this  work  we  End  the 
fulfowiDg  MS.  note ;  "  By  Dr.  Kobert  Bragg,  wall  known 


n.] 


(20. 


39.) 


I  sympathise  with  Jacob,  and  hope  he  will 
condole  with  me  ;  since  on  S.  James'  Day  bis 
cathedral-service  and  my  parish- church  tradition 
were  identical —  with  private  judgment.  Private 
judgment  could  alone  have  guided  one  petty 
canon  to  have  inserted  the  wrong  lesson,  and  the 
other  to  have  omitted  the  right  collect,  and  both 


:s  of  t' 


be  simply  absurd  to  mingle  what  never 
could  Lave  been  intended  to  be,  and  what  never 
used  to  be,  miied.  It  may  be  a  question  with 
some  persons  whether  the  office  for  the  Saint's 
day,  or  Sunday,  be  used;  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand any  compromise  between  the  two,  proceeding 
upon  principle.  On  the  greater  holy  days,  of 
course,  the  lesser  saint'a  day  offiue  gives  way.  But 
if  private  judgment  —  which  in  some  form  or 
another  answers  most  of  Jacob's  Queries  —  pre- 
vail, the  custom  of  the  church  carries  no  weight. 

There  la  only  one  case  which  suggests  itself  to 
me,  as  in  any  degree  lawful,  in  which  the  lessons 
for  the  Sunday  and  the  office  of  Holy  Cotamunion 
for  the  saint's  day  might  be  usedj  and  that  is 
where  Morning  Prayer  and  Uoly  Communion  are 
said  at  different  hours,  auch  as  before  and  aftec 
breakfast.     This  I  should  not  think  advisable. 

The  two  latest  authorities  I  have  at  hBn<i  are 
Mr.  Procter  and  Professor  Blunt.  With  all  ad- 
miration for  the  latter,  neither  of  these  writers 
are,  I  believe,  eminent  rubricians.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  however,  to  hear  what  they  say.  On  the 
subject  of  Proper  Lessons,  the  Professor  "  ven- 
tures to  say  thus  much,  that  \n  general  the  weight 
of  argument  ia  on  the  aide  of  adopting  the  lessons 
for  the  holy  day.  For,  lat,  "on  some  Holy  Days, 
e.g.  the  Epiphany,  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  made 
to  supersede  that  of  the  Apostles;  and  he  argues 
from  the  Creeds  to  the  Lessons,  2d,  "  on  some, 
e.g.  Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  there  is  no  second 
lesson  appointed,  and  the  minister  is  driven  for 
the  second  lesson,  at  least,  to  the  saint's  day." 
3d.  It  is  argued  from  the  analogy  of  the  mbrics 
of  the  state  aervices.  Still  Mr.  Bluut  says  tbere 
is  a  difficulty  —  of  course  he  means  the  lessons 
from  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  cases  tbeae  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  on  a  saint's  day,  he  thinks, 
that  from  the  analogy  of  the  rule  on  which  proper 
lessons  are  selected,  that  hesitation  to  adopt  tfaem 
may  be  reasonable.  This  is  clearly  opposed  to  his 
second  great  argument.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
show  that  the  church  ever  intended  a  mixture  of 
services.  Whilst  upon  no  fewer  than  throe  saints' 
days,  S.  Peter,  Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  and  All 
Saints,  which  cannot  I  believe  fall  on  any  greater 
holy  day,  the  church  has  deliberately  selected 
special  leasona  from  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  minister,  to  use  the  Profes- 
sor's words,  is  driven  to  use  the  selected  second 
lesson  at  the  least.  Unless  then  it  can  be  shown 
—  what  I  do  not  think  can  be  proved  —  that  the 
church  sanctions  an  admixture  of  offices,  the  onva 
prohandi  that  the  selected  saint's  day  lessons  be 
not  used,  lies  with  J.^con's  and  my  own  opponents. 
To  my  mind  this  consideration  is  final. 

Mr.  Procter  takes  the  same  line  of  analogy  from 
tbe  Sunday  lessons  aa  Mr.  Blunt,  only  with  less 
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fluccess.  He  Apparentlj  approves  of  conglomerate  I 
offices ;  U,  lenst,  he  doca  not  condemn  tbem  ;  and 
aasertj  that  tiie  moat  usual  mode  of  cocductibg  i 
Bervice — t'.e.  modern  iiregular  practice  prompted 
by  private  judgment  —  is  what  Jacob  condemns.   , 

It  seems,  then,  that  modetn  vsc  and  recent 
autborities  are  ogatnst  ua.  Ferfaaps  some  one  will 
cull"htea  Ua  as  to  aacietit  attd  Catholic  custom. 

0.  S. 

On  the  subject  of  holj-daja  falling  on  Sundays,  I 
and  the  rules  for  the  rettdin™  Of  the  Icasona,  &c.  in  1 
such  case,  your  correspondent  Jacob  will  find  ■ 
the  following  in  Wheadtj  on  Ike  Common  Prater, 


"In  relation  to  the  concurrence  of  twb  holy-days  to- 
gether, WB  have  no  directions  dlher  ia  tho  rubric  or  else- 
where which  must  give  place,  or  which  of  tha  two  aerricM 
muet  be  used.  . . .  For  this  reason  some  ministers,  when  ■ 
hol^'day  happens  npon  a.  Sunday,  take  do  notice  of  the 
holy-day  (except  that  sometimes  they  are  forced  (o  use 
the  second  les-son  for  sudh  holy-day,  there  being  i  gap 
ih  the  column  of  second  leasona  in  the  calender),l)at  use 
the  service  appointed  for  the  Sundnj;  alleging  Ihat  the 
hoiy-da7i  which  is  of  human  institution,  should  give  way 
to  the  Suuduy,  which  is  allowed  to  be  of  divine.  But 
this  is  an  argument  which  I  think  not  satisfactory  j  ?or 
though  the  obaerTation  of  Sunday  he  of  divine  inaOtu- 
tiun,  yet  the  service  we  use  on  it  Is  of  human  appoint- 
mentr  Not  is  there  anjtblng  in  the  services  appointed 
to  be  used  on  the  ordinary  Silndays,  that  is  more  peculiar 
tot  or  tends  to  the  greater  solemnity  of  the  Sunda;,  than 
any  of  the  services  appointed  for  the  holy-days.  Wbat 
alight,  therefore,  do  we  show  to  our  Lord's  institution,  if, 
when  ne  meet  on  the  day  that  He  has  set  apart  for  (he  wor- 
ship oT  Himself,  we  particularly  praise  llimfhr  the  eminent 
virtues  that  abined  forth  in  some  saint,  whose  memory 
that  day  happens  to  bring  to  our  mind?  Such  praises 
are  so  ^reeable  to  the  duty  of  the  day,  that  I  cannot  but 
esteem  the  general  practice  to  be  preferable,  which  is,  lo 
make  the  lesser  holy-day  glvti  way  lo  the  greater ;  as 
an  ordinary  Sunday,  fhr  instance,  to  a  saints  day;  a 
saint's  day  to  one  of  oar  Load's  festivals ;  and  a  lesser 
festival  of  our  Lord  to  a  greater:  except  that  some,  if 
the  first  lesson  for  the  holy-day  be  out  of  the  Apocryplia  , 
will  join  the  first  lesson  of  the  Snnday  to  the*  holy-day 
service;  as  observing  that  the  church,  by  always  ap- 
pointing canonical  feripture   upon   Sundays,  seems    to 

holy-day,  that  has  a  proper  one  appointed  out   of  the 
Apocrypha  if  that  holy -day  shall  happen  upon  a  Sunday." 

M.  C.  H. 

In  the  Ciericai  Ihpen,  edited  by  the  RSv.  W,  ' 
H.  Pinnock  (Cambridge,  1853)  pp.  368—378.,  I 
jDUt  correspondent  will  find  the  opinions  of  vari-  ' 
ous  bishops  and  eminent  writers,  with  remrd  to 
the  concurrence  of  holy  days,  given  at  flill  lengthi  : 
The  following  directions  of  Dr.  Mant,  Bishop  of 
Sown  and  Cotinor,  seem  to  have  been  fbllowed  I 
at  the  Abbey  :  — 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Lord's  Day  concurring  with  a  | 
Saint's  day,  I  prefer  tha  First  LesSWi  for  tie  latter,  unless 
it  be  from  the  Apocrypha,  when  the  Sunday  Lesson  fVom  1 
a  Canonical  Book  may  on  the  whole  be  preferable  ....  I 
When  a  Saint's  day  coiacidea  with  the  Lord's  Day,  I 


Tho  late  Bishop  of  London,  hoivever,  ill  his 
Cbarge  fur  184'J  (p.  6S,)  recommends  the  use  Of 
the  Lessons  for  the  Sunday,  the  CoUecCa  for  both 
days,  and  t!ie  Epistle  and  Gbspet  fbr  the  Saint's 

day.  BBBtFFtDDB. 


POTHE&ISaAC    CASTI.B    AND    CHDBCB. 

(■i-^S.  vi.  91.) 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Mft.  StACNiOtt,  I 

beg  to  mention  that  I  visited  the  site  of  Fother- 

ingay  Castle  in  May,  1857,  ahd  May,  IBflB.     The 

a  notation  which  he  baa  referred  to,  relative  lo 
le  fetterlock,  appears  substantially,  although  in 
other  words,  in  Camden's  Mag.  Sril.  ;  but  thete 
is  a  slight  want  of  accuracy  in  Camden's  stating 
that,  when  Edward  of  Latigley  rebhilt  the  castle, 
he  made  the  keep  in  the  form  of  a  fetterlock  ;  "  the 
highest  fortification,  commonly  called  in  castles  the 
ieepe,  in  the  form  of  a  fetterlock."  The  lofty  cir- 
cular mount,  where  the  keep  once  stood,  yet  re- 
mains i  and  it  does  not  diflbr  from  those  which 
may  be  seen  in  many  other  places  where  keeps 
of  castles  were  formerly  standing.  It  was  not 
the  keep,  but  the  Castle  of  Fotheringay,  whicb 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  fbtterlock.  All  the 
walls  of  the  castle  have  been  completely  demai. 
lisbed.  tbe  stonework  baa  been  removed,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  Talbot  Inn  at  Oundle,  which 
is  evidently  of  the  age  of  James  I.,  who  demolished 
the  castle,  was  buiit  with  the  stones  from  it. 

8lifficiBnt  remains  of  the  earthworks  and  ratfl- 
parts  of  the  castie,  however,  are  yet  tbere  (except 
on  tbe  side  (western)  nearest  to  tbe  village  of 
Fotheringuy,  (where  they  have  been  levelled  within 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living,)  to  show  thAt 
the  castle  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  fetterlock, 
with  a  flat  face  or  portion  on  the  side  (westward) 
nearest  to  tbe  village,  and  circular  on  the  east- 
ward portion.  A  Tery  small  mass  of  masonry,  a 
few  feet  long,  lies  near  tbe  river,  and  sGema  to 
have  slipped  or  been  thrown  down  from  (he  outra' 

I  cannot  reply  to  the  part  of  the  inquiry  as  to 
where  a  view  of  the  castle  (as  I  presume  in  its 
original  state)  can  be  seen,  for  I  never  saw  one. 

The  chUrch  of  Potherlngay  tnUst  once  have 
been  a  magniScent  edlSce;  but  at  present  all 
that  remains  of  it  is  tbe  nave  with  i(a  side  aiales, 
and  the  toWer,  which  are  very  beautifill.  The 
nave  is  now  used  for  divine  service.  Tbe  cburch 
contains  a  very  handsome  and  large  atone  font, 
apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  Cen- 
tury i  which  is  not  only  an  object  of  interest  ttmn 
its  beauty,  but  aS  King  Bichard  lit.  was  liorn  at 
Fotteringay  on  October  2,  1452  (see  mttiam  of 
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LORD  LtTTELTOh'B   TIBIONk 

(2**  S.  V.  165.) 

I  know  not  whether  the  enclosed  velrsion  of  Lord  L^- 
tclton^s  apparation  has  ever  at)peared  in  print  I  copied 
it  from  an  old  MS.  account  (at  least  fifty  years  old)  of  a 
gentleman  in  this  eoutlty  at  Whose  hevtae  I  haVb  latelv 
been  staying,  and  whose  mi»ther  was  a  colUt^Al  descend- 
ant of  his  lordshipk  *  Ji  S» 

Wirkworth,  Detbyshihs. 

"The  remarkable  circumstances  atiei&di&titOti  the 
death  of  Lord  Lyttelton  having  been  so  variously 
represented,  a  statement  of  the  relations  may  af- 
ford the  public  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  and 
tend  to  prove  that  the  interteniion  of  that  Divine 
providence  which  governs  the  universe  is  nol  in- 
consistent with  reafton  or  tru1^«    The  authoril/ 

of  the  narrative  may  be  depended  upon* 

—  • 

*  I  am  not  able  to  accoont  for  the  date  1459,  as  all  the 
old  Writers,  as  ihr  as  I  am  fcwate,  giv^  ih«  y^  1^  ail 
that  in  which  the  batU*  of  Wak^^d  wAd  Ibkight^    . 


Wyrc€»ter\  it  is  only  a  reasonable  inf^Mrence  that 
he  was  baptized  at  that  font. 

When  tiie  (Cancel  was  destroyed,  the  bodies  of 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  Oecily  his  Duchess,  and 
Edward  Duke  of  York,  his  uncle,  were  removed 
from  the  places  in  the  church  where  they  had 
been  originally  deposited  (wrapped  in  lead),  and 
were  interred  netur  the  present  altar,  and  monu- 
ments of  plaster  (now  whitewashed)  were  erected 
over  them  by  the  order  of  Queen  Elizabetb.  A 
correct  description  of  them  is  given  in  Gough*s  Ad- 
ditions to  Camden^  except  that  the  inscriptions  are 
at  present  quite  legible,  and  not,  as  there  stated^ 
almost  defaced. 

On  the  left  (north)  side  <rf  the  altar,  when 
facing  it^  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  impaling  those  of  his  Duchess, 
and  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Richard  Hantagenet,  Dake  of  Ytttk,  Ne^^w  to  Ed- 
ward Duke  of  York,  and  Father  to  King  Edward  4»*S 
was  slain  at  Wakefield  in  the  37***  year  of  H«nry  6»*s 
1459,*  and  lies  buried  here  with  Oecily  his  wife  — 

Cecily,  Duchess  of  York,  Daughter  t6  Ralph  Neville 
first  Earl  of  Westmoreland.'* 

On  the  monument  on  the  right  side  of  ihe  altar 
are  the  armorial  bearings  oi  Edward  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  following  inscription  : 

<<  Edward  Dttk^  of  York  was  sl&in  at  the  battle  Of 
Agincourt,  in  the  3«*  year  of  Henry  b^\  141  i5. 

"  These  monuments  were  made  in  the  year  of  our  L<M:d 
1573." 

There  is  not  any  monu'me&t,  6r  inscription,  \h 
ihe  memory  of  Edmund  £arl  of  l^utland  ;  whose 
body  was,  with  that  of  his  father,  Richard  t)uke 
of  York,  first  intei^red  at  Pontefract,  and  after- 
wards removed  and  interred  in  Fotheringay 
church.  RicfiAbs  Bbo'o&e. 

Canning  Street,  Liverpool. 


"  There  was  a  gentleman  of  much  respectability 
who  had  a  residence  at  Clent,  near  Hagley  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  himself,  wife,  son,  and  four  daughters, 
the  eldest  married,  the  others  living  with  their 
parents.  In  June,  1778,  the  gendeman  died,  pre^ 
vious  to  which  time  Lord  Lyttelton  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  family,  but  afterwards  ap- 
peared desirous  of  greater  intimacy  \  to  accom- 
plish which  he  repeated  his  visits  in  the  autumn^ 
and  made  the  young  ladies  a  present  of  some  de- 
gant  paraphernalia  on  New  Year's  day,  1779,  with 
a  letter  subjoined,  written  in  the  phraseology  of 
Scripture  (of  which  the  following  is  a  copy), 
probably  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  mother^ 
who  was  a  lady  of  exalted  understanding  and 
great  dignity  of  manners. 

"  'The  1st  chap,  of  St.  Thomas'  Epistle  to  the 
Clentiles.  1st.  Behold  I  will  speak  to  you,  oh 
daughters  of  Clent,  in  the  language  of  wisdom, 
and  give  you  understanding  in  the  paths  of  peace. 

"  '  2nd.  Look  not,  Eliza,  upon  men,  yea  upon 
the  sons  of  men,  with  an  eye  of  concupiscencei 
saying,  I  am  not  short-sighted;  for  verily  the 
wicked  will  beware  of  the  intentions  of  the  heart. 

"  •  3rd.  Take  heed  of  thy  ways,  lest  thou  be 
like  the  foolish  woman,  even  like  Mary  (JArs, 
Cameron  *)^  who  will  repent  as  Magdalen  re- 
pented. 

'* '  4ih%  Did  she  not  tui^n  away  from  her  mother, 
even  the  mother  who  brought  her  forth,  to  seek 
after  new  conventions  ? 

" '  5thk  But  be  Uiou  steady,  like  the  cedar  of 
Mount  Libanon,  that  taketh  not  to  the  earth,  but 
UAeth  her  tall  head  to  the  oaks. 

"  *  6th.  As  to  thee^  oh  Christian !  (lifrs.  mi- 
kinson)j  remember  after  whom  thou  art  called, 
and  seek  not  thy  cloak  in  the  dark.t 

"  *  7th.  Trust  not  thy  cunning,  for  that  which 
appeareUi  to  thee  wisdom,  is  but  folly  to  the 
wise^ 

"  *  8th.  Go  to,  thou  art  brown,  but  thoU  art 
pleasant  to  look  upbn,  and  thy  ways  are  full  of 
pleasAntnehsi 

"  '  9th.  Thy  eye  is  ai  the  eye  of  the  Basilisk, 
and  it  blurneth  like  the  red  star  ih  the  tail  of 
Sagittarius. 

"  *  10th.  Thou  dost  excel  all  the  daughters  of 
the  West  in  the  works  of  thy  needle,  and  thy 
voice  is  sweet  in  the  ear. 

"  '  11th.  When  thou  singest  thy  voice  is  like 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale  when  she  mournetk 
for  her  mate  by  the  river  of  Solon  in  the  shady 
groves  of  Jehoshaphat. 

"  '  12th.  Thy  mother  putteth  her  trust  in  theei 
be  thou  to  her  a  comfort  when  her  heart  is  sad, 

^  The  married  sister,  who  had  acted  impmdently. 

t  The  circutaistance  bt  the  cloak  refers  to  a  rebiy  thftt 
Miito  Christian  mad«  wh^  interrogatied  nis^Ung  h^ 
ahs^ncey  that  sh«  was  lookidg  for  her  cloalct 
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that  she  may  boast  of  thee  and  say :  I  am  the 
mother  of  Christian. 

*•  *  13th.  Unto  thee, oh  Margaret!  thou  rosebud 
of  sweetness,  peace  be  unto  thee ! 

"  *  14th.  Verily,  thou  art  fresh  as  the  dew  that 
hangs  on  the  lily  in  the  morning,  which  is  de- 
voured by  the  greedy  sun. 

"  *  15th.  Thy  cheek  is  soft,  even  as  the  down 
of  the  plume  which  the  cursed  wash  never  in- 
vaded. 

•'  *  16th.  Thy  lips  shed  the  perfumes  of  Arabia, 
and  the  fountain  of  health  is  in  thy  mouth. 

"  *  17th.  Thou  art  a  daughter  of  the  spring,  and 
early  dost  thou  put  forth  thy  loveliness ;  and 
many  are  the  days  thou  shalt  see. 

"  *  18th.  But  mind,  thou  blossom  of  youth,  the 
finest  bud  is  the  soonest  blasted,  and  behold  the 
ruffian  winds  prey  on  its  sweets. 

"  *  19th.  Avoid  thou  the  tempter  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  cast  thou  the  serpent  under  thy  feet. 

"  *  20th.  For  although  thy  words  are  fierce 
and  violent,  thy  heart  is  soft  as  the  plumes  on 
the  breast  of  the  swan. 

"  *  21st.  Grow  up  yet  a  little  and  the  sons  of 
men  shall  be  captivated  by  thy  comeliness,  and 
the  great  men  of  the  land  shall  sigh  for  thy  beauty. 

"  '  22nd.  Now  unto  thee,  oh  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Eliza,  of  Christian,  and  Margaret,  to  thee  be  all 
honor  and  praise. 

"  *  23rd.  Thou  dost  hold  up  thy  head  in  the 
Temple  among  the  rulers  of  the  people, — high  is 
thy  fame  in  the  land,  thy  sentences  are  mighty 
and  full  of  wisdom,  like  to  the  Proverbs  of  the 
son  of  Sirach. 

"  *  24th.  Behold !  thou  art  a  woman  of  exceeding 
spirit,  justice  and  temperance  enlighten  thy  ways. 

"  '  25th.  Yet  thou  art  a  lonely  and  a  widow 
woman,  and  the  wickedness  of  man  is  against 
thee. 

"  «  26th.  Trust  not  therefore  to  thyself,  but 
take  unto  thee  a  helpmate,  for  so  the  Lord  has 
appointed. 

"  '  27th.  Then  shalt  thou  be  defended  from  the 
peril  and  dangers  of  widowhood,  and  shalt  an- 
swer the  end  of  thy  creation. 

"  *  28th.  Trust  thou  to  the  honesty  of  a  friend, 
and  believe  in  the  counsel  of  him  who  has  under- 
standing.* 

"  The  poor  mother,  not  apprehending  any  dis- 
agreeable consequences,  read  the  letter  to  her 
daughters,  who  were  then  of  tender  age,  the 
youngest  15,  the  next  17,  and  the  other  19 : 
which  inadvertence  (as  the  mother  afterwards 
thought  upon  it)  rested  very  much  on  het  mind ; 
and  from  repeated  attentions  on  the  part  of  his 
lordship,  familiar  intercourse  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  residence  of  the  three  young 
ladies  at  Hagley  Park,  quite  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press command  of  their  mother,  whose  delicacy 
w^  shocked  at  her  daughters  being  under  the 


same  roof  with  a  man  of  Lord  Lyttelton*8  cha- 
racter. 

"  In  September  his  lordship's  engagements  re- 
quiring bim  to  visit  Ireland,  Miss  Christian,  at 
hb  instigation,  accompanied  him,  together  with  a 
lady  of  Irish  extraction  :  this  indiscretion  greatly 
augmented  the  mother's  afflicted  state.  About  a 
month  after  that  period,  the  two  sisters,  who  bad 
remained  at  Hagley  Park  during  the  absence  of 
the  party,  went  to  meet  them  at  a  place  where 
they  were  expected  to  land,  and  all  came  together 
to  his  lordship's  town  residence  in  Hill  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  where  they  continued  till  No- 
vember. On  the  26th  of  that  month,  about  two 
in  the  morning.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  awakened  by 
something  like  the  fluttering  of  a  bird  among  the 
curtains  of  his  bed,  which  suddenly  escaped,  and 
the  figure  of  a  woman  of  majestic  aspect  (the 
very  image  of  the  mother  of  the  young  ladies,  as 
declared  by  his  lordship),  made  her  appearance 
and  told  him  to  prepare  for  his  departure  for 
another  world,  for  that  within  three  days  he  should 
be  with  her  in  the  state  of  the  dead. 

"  This  most  extraordinary  occurrence  making 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton, he,  early  in  the  morning,  communicated  it 
to  the  ladies,  who  ridiculed  what  appeared  to 
them  the  efiect  of  a  heated  imagination ;  and  to 
divert  his  gloom  proposed  a  visit  to  Epsom, 
where  his  lordship  nad  a  seat  that  he  won  from 
Lord  Foley.  Here  they  spent  the  night-,  and 
the  following  day  returned  to  Hill  Street,  where 
a  party  was  invited  to  meet  them,  and  all  the 
jocularity  exerted  on  the  occasion  could  not  dis- 
sipate the  anxiety  of  his  lordship,  though  he  af- 
fected to  treat  the  circumstance  with  contempt, 
and  exclaimed  upon  retiring,  *  If  I  live  over  to- 
night, I  shall  jockey  the  ghost ! '  The  young 
ladies  accompanied  his  lordship  to  his  room  to 
notice  some  paintings,  and  presently  retired,  when, 
before  they  were  undressed,  a  servant  ran  hastily 
to  their  door,  demanding  admittance,  and  declared 
that  his  lordship  was  dying.  Before  the  ladies 
could  reach  the  room,  his  lordship  was  speech- 
less, and  on  their  entry  expired  in  great  agonies. 
What  render  the  circumstances  still  more  reinark- 
able  is,  that  the  next  post  brought  the  young 
ladies  an  account  of  their  mother's  death,  who 
departed  precisely  at  the  time  Lord  Lyttelton 
saw  the  vision."  Leek. 


ANCIENT   SEAL. 


(2'^^s.  vi.  no.) 

The  seal  in  question  is  apparently  an  old  talis- 
man or  magic  seal ;  many  of  the  characters  in- 
scribed upon  it  corresponding  to  the  attributes 
(in  magic)  of  the  planet  Mercury.  The  sqfuare 
within  a  square  certainly  belongs  to  that  planet, 
being  terqied  ^^  the  seal  or  character  of  Mercury.'* 
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The   metsl   of   the    seal   itself,    the   young  man  I 
bearded,  the  dog  (sometimes  biting  hig  own  tail),   ' 
the  rod  or  staff  with  aerpents  entnined  (in  H.  T. 
W.'s  seal,  the   branch  with  leaves  springing  up 
and  Bpreadiiig  itself  on  each  side  of  the  man  s  I 
bead,  inay_  be  the  engraver's  version  of  the  said 
rod  and  winged  cap  of  Mercurj),  are  all  in  magic  i 
lore  connected  with  the  same  planet.     The  in-  ■ 
Bcription  round  tlie  edge  ia  a  more  difficult  matter,  I 
at  least  so  far  as  giving  any  meaning  to  it  is  con-  | 
cerned.      Such  seals  always   had  an   inscription 
round  them,  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  some  I 
spirit,  good  or  bad,  with  some  divine  name  "con-  i 
gnient  with  his  spirit  and  office,  to  give  it  greater 
lorcc  and  efficacy"  :  these  names  being  formed  in  I 
various  wnjs,  according  to  certain  or  rather  un- 
certain rules,  which  it  would  require  a  long  course 
of  study  to  understand  at  all.     The  general  plan  ' 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Cabaliats,  viz.  taking  a  I 
sentenceofScripture,andputtinglogetIier  the  first 
letters  of  each  word  to  form  a  new  word  (as  in 
the  well-known  instance  of  Maccabteus,  from  M,  ! 
C,  B,  I,  the  first  letters  in  the  sentence,  meaning, 
"  Who   is   like   unto  thee   among  the  gods,    O !  ' 
Lord?"   So  Jeju,  from  a  sentence  meaning  "Mes-  i 
giah  shall  come ;"  Eiion  by  a  similar  process,  &c.). 
Sometimes  the  lait  letters  were  taken ;  Bometimcs 
the  middle  letters ;  or,  as  my  author  says,  "  a  let- 
ter is  put  for  a  word,  and  a  letter  extracted  from 
a  word,  either  from  the  beginning,  end,  or  where 
you  please ;  and  sometimes  these  names  are  ex- 
tracted from  all  the  letters  one  by  one,  even  as 
the  seventy-two  names  of  God  are  extracted  from 
three   verses  of  Exodus,  the   first  and   the   last 
verses  being  written  from  the  right  to  the  left ; 
but  the  middle  contrariwise  from  the  left  to  the 
i^ht ;  and  sometimes  a  word  is  extracted  from  a 
word,  or  a  name  from  a  name,  by  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  —  as  Michael  from  Malachi; 
sometimes  by  changing  the   alphabet,   by  which 
Jehonak  may  become  Juizu ;  sometimes,  by  reason 
of  the  egnalily  of  the  numbers,  names  are  changed, 
as  Melalrott  tor  Sadat  —  the  letters  in  both  making 
up  314,"  &c.   "And  these  (he  very  properly  adds) 
are  the  hidden  secrets  concerning  wbicn  it  is  most 
difficult  to  judge,  or  to  deliver  a  perfect  science; 
neither  can  they  be  understood  or  taught  in  any 
other   language    but    the    Hebrew."      (Barretts 
Mag'U,  ii.  40.) 

Another  way  of  finding  out  the  name  of  a 
spirit  to  any  desired  eSect,  is  given  by  the  some 
author  (ii.  60.) ;  which,  though  despairing  of  being 
able  to  translate,  I  am  tempted  to  give  verbctim : —  i 

"  Any  celestial  harmony  being  proposed  to  thee,  to 
BiaiK  an  image  or  a  nag,  or  any  other  work  to  be  done  I 
under  any  conslellation,  if  tbou  wilt  Gad  out  the  spirit 
thiit  is  the  ruler  of  that  work,  the  figure  of  the  heaven 
beiag  erected,  casC  forth  letters  in  their  aumber  and 
order,  from  the  degree  of  the  ascendant,  according  to  the 
sacceseion  of  ngns  through  each  degree,  by  filling  the  j 
whqle  ciide  of  ihs  heaveos  i  then  those  letters  whidi  fall 


into  the  places  of  the  stars,  the  aid  of  which  you  would 
use,  being  according  to  the  namber  and  power  of  those 
stars  marked  withoat  into  number  and  older,  make  the 
name  of  a  good  spirit." 

"  What  lctl«r9  fall  into  the  place  of  the  aforeaajd  stars 
being  marked  and  diaposed.  according  to  the  order  found 
oot  above  in  the  stars,  and  rightly  joined  together  ac- 
cording to  the  ralea  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  make  the 
name  of  a  geaius;  to  which,  according  to  the  custom, 
some  moUDBjllable  name  of  Divine  Omnipotence,  viz.  El 
—  lah,  is  subjoined." 


"  The  . 


e  (fortunately),  wit! 


afor- 


wiae  make  a  ring  of  the  metal  that  is  correapoading  to 
the  efari  aad  in  the  riag,  under  the  stone,  put  the  herb 

and  characler,  as  alao  the  proper  suffume." — Magui,  i.  95. 
The  object  of  making  such  seals  is  described  in 
the  following  passage,  which,  as  a  curious  speci- 
men of  a  jargon  not  likely  to  be  one  with  which 
many  of  your  readers  are  familiar,  1  transcribe 


)the! 


,en  plan 


lygrc 


I  magic  lablea  of  numbers  dislilbuted 
which  they  call  the  aaered  tables  of 
1,  being  rightly  formed,  they  are  en- 
-*  -' of  the  heavens,  iasomncb 


tthedi 


Lpre&sed  upon 

miad,  by  means  of  the  soul  of  tbe  world,  and  the  aneet 
harmony  of  those  celestial  rays  -,  siguilyiDg,  according  to 
proportion,  supercelestial  intelligences,  which  can  no 
other  way  be  expressed  than  by  the  marks  of  numbers, 
letters,  and  characters :  for  material  numbera  and  figures 
can  do  nothing  [n  the  mysteries  of  hidden  things,  but  re- 
preaeatatively  by  formal  numbers  and  figures,  ns  tbey 
are  goyemed  and  informed  by  intelligences  and  divi — 


to  the  wUl  ot 


ig  (through 


the  universe;  and  the  obaervation  of  celestial  coaatella- 
tions  to  a  malta-  fit  for  a  form,  the  mediums  being  dis- 
posed by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Magician.*  .... 
The  sixth  table  is  of  Mercury.  .  .  .  And  ftora  it  is  drawn 
a  character  of  Uercnry,  and  the  spirits  thereof;  and  if, 
with  Mercury  being  fortunate,  yon  engrave  it  upon  eilver. 
tin,  or  yellow  brats,  or  write  it  upon  virgin  paiihment,  it 
renders  the  bearer  thereof  grateful,  acceptable,  and  fortu- 
I  nate  to  do  what  he  pleases;  it  brings  gain,  and  prevents 
poverty;  helps  the  memory,  understanding,  and  divina- 
tion, and  to  tbe  understanding  of  occult  things  by  dreams ; 
but  with  an  unfortunate  Mercury  does  everything  con- 
trarj'  to  this."  —  JUagia,  i.  142. 

I  hardly  need  add,  that  lege,  lege,  mean  respec- 
tively, "  read,  conceal."     Jelel,  the  last  name  in 

I  the  inscription,  is  very  like  Jeliel,  which  is  one 
of  the  seventy-two  names  of  angels  of  the  class 

I  Shemhamphora :  or,  if  we  use  a  different  division, 
Segaiel  is  not  unlike  Sachiel-^t.hs  angel  which 

I  governs  Thursday.     Perhaps  some  other  cootri- 

'  *  Qy.  Have  we  not  had  something  like  this  in  tbe 
productions  ot  the  modem  "  splrit-rappers"?  Truly 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
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(a"*  8.  V.  182.) 

Tba  foUowiDB  particulars  relative  to  the  pa- 
rentage, birth-pTsAe,  and  education  of  Dr.  Carrie, 
lecond  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  and  Grit  Sishop 
of  Madras  and  Cejion,  will  enpplj  the  infommtion 
required  by  T.  Hcanes  of  Chester,  and  fumisb 
him  vith  aome  facta  not  given  in  the  bishop's 
lUmaoirt,  published  bj  liia  brothers  in  1847,  or  in 
uoj  detailed  printed  biographical  notice  of  the 
late  prelate  with  which  I  have  met.  The  data 
are  extracted  from  my  MS.  Hierarchy  of  CJiria- 
Undoja,  or  Siptscha  Eccletia  Uaiveriidii,  —  a, 
work  upon  which  I  have  employed  mj  leisure 
hoars  in  India  for  several  years  past,  but  which 
ia  still  far  from  complete,  and  containing  the  Fasti 
of  the  church  in  Great  Britun  and  its  colonies 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Eng- 
land to  the  present  time,  thus  forming  a  Bri- 
tamtia  Sancla. 

Daniel  Carrie,  LL.D.,  of  Scottbh  parentage 
and  origin,  born  April  10th,  1777,  at  the  pa- 
rochial schoolhoute  of  Ardchattan,  in  Lorn, 
county  of  Argyle,  N.  B.  His  ancettora  were 
natives  of  Dumfries -shire,  hia  paternal  grand- 
father having  been  a  miller,  in  which  humble, 
tlinugh  rcapectable  position  be  held  the  lease  of 
the  cornmill  of  Duncow,  in  the  parish  of  Eirk- 
mahoe,  about  Ave  miles  from  the  town  of  Dum- 
fries. His  father,  John  Corrie,  studied  -ilivinity 
St  the  University  of  Edinbnrgh,  and  held  tlic  pi'^t 
of  Echoolntaster  of  the  parish  of  Ardchaltun,  in 
Argyleshire,  where  he  married  a  Miss  M'Xnb, 
(who  died  Feb.  lOih,  1798),  and  the  future  bisljop 
was  born,  as  above  stated.  Mr.  Corrie,  shnrtW 
afterwards,  resigned  his  school,  and  remove  1,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  to  the  fwtemal  roof  at  the 
mill  of  Duncow,  Daniel  receiving  his  earlier  edu- 
oaUon  at  the  pariah  school  of  Kirtmahoe,  Mr. 
Corrie,  leaving  his  family  in  Dumfries-shire,  next 
proceeded  to  England,  and  having  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Dr.  Fretyman',  then  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was,  after  due  examination  of  hi*  quali- 
fications as  "  a  literate  person  "  (and  licentiate  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland),  ordained 
bj  that  prelate,  who  save  him  the  curacj  of  the 
pariah  of  Colaterworlh,  near  Grantham,  in  his 
diocese,  where  he  resided  for  many  years ;  and  it 
IS  probable  that  his  son's  education  was  continued 
at  the  ancient  endowed  grammaT'Scbool  of  Gran- 
tham (founded  1528).  The  Rev.  John  Corrie 
became,  subsequently,  Vicar  of  Osbonmby,  also 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  Morcott, 
in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  both  livings  of  , 


[■  Afterwards  Taml 


e-] 


cotuiderable  value ;  bnt  he  appears  to  have  chleA; 
resided  at  Colit«rworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  until  hia 
death,  which  oncnrred  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in 
April,  1829,  before  his  aid  est  turviving  son  bad 
been  elevated  to  the  episcopate.  Daniel  spent  the 
first  serenteen  years  of  his  life  at  home,  and  the 
succeeding  four,  1794  to  1798,  principally  in 
London  and  itj  neighbourhood  with  a  friend,  who 
had  expreued  an  mtention  of  providing  for  him 
in  life ;  but  af^r  his  mother's  sudden  death,  he 
returned  to  his  father's  roof  in  May,  179S,  and 
removed  in  October  following  from  Colst«rwortli 
to  Grantham.  Insummer of  1799,  howaseutered 
at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  went  into  residenoe 
there  in  October  of  the  same  year:  at  Christmas, 
1800,  he  was  appointed  to  an  exhibition  at  Trinity 
JIall,  and  removed  thither  in  January,  1801. 
AfUr  keeping  the  usual  number  of  terms  at  the 
UDivHTaity  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Corrie  was  ordained 
Deacon,  June  13th,  1802,  by  his  father's  formn 

Sitron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  the  curacy  of 
uckminster  in  Leicestershire ;  subsequently  he 
was  alio  nominated  Curate  of  Stoke  Rocbford, 
which  latter  auraoy  he  held  till  his  acceptancy  of 
an  Indian  Chaplaincy.  In  Easter  term,  1804,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
hislawexcroisea,and  was  admitted  to  the  degreeof 

I  LL.B.  in  Easter  term,  I80fi:  he  had  been  ordained 
Priest,  June  10,  1804,  at  Buckdan,  by  the  Bisht^ 

'  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Tomline.  Having  been  appointed 
a  Military  Chaplain  on  the  Bengal  EitabUahment 
of  the  E.  L  Company,  he  quitted  Stoke  early  in 
1800,  and  embarked  from  Portsmouth,  Mareh  SO^ 
landing  in  Calcutta  Sept.  30  following.  He  waa 
successively  Chaplain  at  Chunar,  1807  ;  Cawnpore, 
1810,  and  Agra,  1812,  after  which  he  was  abarat 
in  England  on  furlough  from  January,  1813,  OH 
August,  1817:  than  Chaplain  at  Benaree,  1818, 
and  Senior  Residency  Chaplain  at  Calcutta,  1819. 
During  the  vacancy  m  the  see  of  Calcutta,  eaosed 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  Middleton  in  July,  1839, 
followed  by  that  of  its  first  ArchdeaflM,  Dr. 
Loring,  in  September  following,  Mr.  C«nrie  waa 
nominate(l,bytheGovernor-General,oneoflhetira 
Ecclesiastical  Commiesionere  or  administrators  of 
the  bishopric,  until  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Heber, 
in  October,  1823,  who  immediately  appointed  him 
Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  and  his  institution  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  It  fell  to  Mr. 
Corrie's  lot,  as  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  to  ad- 
minister the  vacant  see,  as  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sary of  the  bishopric,  on  three  subsequent  occa« 
sions,  —  alter  Bishop  Heber's  death,  from  Mar, 
1826,  to  January,  1828;  alter  Bishw  Jame^s 
resignation  and  death,  from  August,  1838,  to  De- 
cember, 1839j  and  finally  after  Biahop  Turner** 
death,  from  July,  1881,  to  November,  1SS9.  In 
1833  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of  the  newly 
erected  lee  of  Bombay,  and  proceeded  to  Enslanq 
for  oonaearatioD,  leaving  Baugal,  Ifov.  13,  IS34| 
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and  laDding  in  England,  J&q.  13,  1B35 — tftar  an 
ftbsence  ftom  that  coQijtrj  of  sigbteen  jear«  dnce 
hbla*(  visit  —  when  be  found  that  his  destinatLon 
fros  ModrM,  instead  of  Bombay,  as  Qnt  propased- 
He  tiaa  creftUd  LL.D-  of  Ciimbridge,  bj  rojql 
mandate,  Jiin«  11,  1SB3,  and  eoDBaerstad  on 
Trinit;  Smidaj  fblloiring,  in  the  private  chapel 
of  Lambeth  Falace;  be  sailed  from  England  gn 
tbo  19tl|  of  tbe  same  month,  June;  1^4^^  at 
Madras,  Octobqr  94  following,  and  wu  ioatalled 
in  St.  George's  Catiiedral,  as  flfst  Bishop  of 
Madras  and  Cejlon,  on  the  28th  of  that  month, 
Bishop  Carrie  died  at  bis  opiacapal  reaidencs,  in 
Madras,  Feb.  S,  JB37,  in  the  GOth  year  of  hi» 
age,  thirtj-fiflh  of  his  ministry,  and  second  of  bii 
episcopate.  On  the  CTCning  of  the  day  of  his  de- 
cease, his  remaiTiB  were  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
burjing-ground,  where  a  monument  has  since 
been  erected  to  his  memory,  executed  b^  Mr. 
Henry  Weekes. 

Though  this  biographical  noUce  has  assumed 
rather  too  eittended  [froportiona,  it  ahoald  be  men- 
tioned, in  conclusion,  that  Biahop  Corrie  married 
at  Calcutta  in  Nov.  1812,  Elizabeth,  only  child  of 
Mr.  William  Myers,  house-builder  and  architect 
of  Calcutta,  by  which  lady,  who  died  at  Madras 
Dec.  21,  1836,  he  left  only  one  surviving  daughter, 
Anna,  who  is  married  to  Captain  George  Jamea  | 
Walker,  formerly  of  tbe  13th  Seeiment  of  Dra- 
goons, and  has  issue.  Mrs.  Corrie  s  mother  mar- 
ried, secondly,  John  Ejlerton,  Esq^  Indigo  manu- 
facturer, of  Maldab,  in  Bengal,  and  oJter  long 
surviving  her  second  husband,  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-sis,  on  the  2qth  of  last 
January,  m  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Calcutta.  This 
venerable  lady — Hanmh,Mr«-  EUerton  —  whose 
high  character  and  extensive  cbaritiea  bad  gained 
for  her  universal  respect  and  esteem,  during  the 
very  long  peria4  of  her  residence  in  Calcutta, 
was  considered  to  have  been  the  "  oldest  in- 
habitant"—  European — of  Bengal,  if  not  of 
British  India;  as  she  had  been  resident  in  this 
country  since  the  viceroyalty  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, having  landed  in  Calcutta,  at  tbe  a^  of  six, 
years,  in  1778.  She  had  resided  in  Bishop's' 
Palace  for  many  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
shock  which  she  had  so  recently  experienced 
through  the  death  of  her  old  and  attached  friend 
Bishop  Wilson  (on  tbe  2d  of  January,  in  his 
eightieth  year),  hastened  the  event,  which  could, 
however,  hardly  be  called  premature,  though 
until  the  month  of  her  death  she  had  enjoyed 
almost  unvarying  good  health.  Mrs,  E]lerton 
always  said  Uiat  her  own  and  Bishop  Wilson's 
death  would  occur  almost  togetlier,  and  her  pre- 
sentiment proved  correct,  as  gbe  opiy  survived 
tim  eighteen  days. 

I  shall  end  this  Note,  as  it  must  be  called,  I 
suppose,  by  a  Querji.  What  were  Bishop  Corrie's 
famdy  arms?  I  havQ  been  unable  to  disoovei 
thera.  A.  S.  A. 


$ttpI(M  to  JRfnnr  QuttfRl. 

Pilgrimi  Toietu  (2°*  S,  vi.  32.)  —  D.  g.  will 
find  some  admirable  articles  on  this  subject  in 
Boach  Smith's  CoUectaaea  AjUiqva  (vol.  j.  p.  81. 
and  vol.  ii.  p,  43.)  ;  and  another  by  the  same 
author  in  the  Arcktealogical  Atsodaiian  Journal 
(vol.  i.  n,  200.)  Engravings  of  several  tokens 
will  he  found  in  other  volumes  of  the  Jmtrnal,  apd 
some  notes  upon  them  in  the  Arokaological  ffuH' 
tuU  Journal  (vol.  vii.  p.  400.),  An  article  by  Mr. 
Haigh,  in  The  Numismatic  Chronicle  (vol.  v). 
p,  82.),  may  also  ba  aontulted.  I  am  not  avrare 
of  any  boolts  haying  been  written  on  this  subject, 
J.E. 

RaiUll  Family  (a""  8.  lii.  208.)— If  your  corre- 
spondent C,  who  made  some  inquiries  respecting 
the  family  of  Rastell,  would  send  his  address  to 
J.  R.,  Post  Office,  Cambridge,  he  would  meet  with 
some  information  on  the  snbject.  The  subject  being 
connected  with  a  private  family,  is  of  no  interest 
to  any  one  except  the  writerof  the  Query. 

Geraldine  nf  Detmond  (2"*  S.  vi.  106.)  — A 
friend  of  mine  possesses  a  MS.  account  of  this 
branch  of  ihe  family,  written  I  alioutd  say  about 
tbe  commencement  of  the  last  century.  It  con- 
tains a  very  full  hietory  of  the  family,  and  is  re» 
piete  ffith  genealogical  information.  Some  years 
ago  (as  the  owner  informed  me)  it  was  borrowed 
by  Sir  William  Betbaui,  who  had  a  copy  made 
wnich  be  highly  prized.  I  had  the  MS.  for  some 
time  in  my  own  possession,  and  made  a  copy  of 
that  part  relating  to  the  White  Knight,  which  is 
now  amongst  my  collection.  Sbonld  Mr.  Wabd 
consider  my  copy  worth  his  perusal,  I  shall  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  forwarding  it  to  him.  I 
beg  to  enclose  my  address.  R.  C. 

Cork. 

Paintingi  of  Christ  hearing  Ijte  Croii  (g-^  8.  v. 
STS.  424.  BOS. ;  vi.  67.)  —I  am  surprised  at  not 
having  seen  mentioned  among  the  paintings  of 
Ibis  subject  enumerated  by  your  correspnn dents, 
the  remarkable  tempera  picture  attributed  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  Brett,  to  Raphael,  bat  considered  by 
Mr.  Saharf,  and  I  believe  with  good  reason,  to  be 
mora  probably  tbe  work  of  Cima  da  Conegliano. 
Tbe  colouring  was,  like  tempera  pictures  gene- 
rally when  they  have  lost  their  original  varnish,, 
very  ligbt  ip  tone,  but  at  the  same  lime  esqui- 
aitely  pure,  and  the  expression  was  most  touching. 
Dr.  Waagen,  In  his  note  upon  the  picture  when 
exhibited,  though  he  placed  it  under  the  name  of 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  says,  "I  do  not  venture  to 
give  a  name  to  this  picture,  but  it  is  a  work  of 
noble  and  fine  sentiment."      Thomas  J.  GnixiCK. 

Sir  John  Temple  (3°*  9.  v.  274.) —  Sip  John 
Temple,  Knt.,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
1640—1644,  wu  bom  in  1600,  and  died  in  1677. 
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On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  the  historian,  he 
■igned,  as  privy  councillor,  the  rojal  proclama- 
tion, and  induced  the  Protestant  merchants  t« 
proviaion  Dublin  Castle  in  prospect  of  a  siege, 
apon  the  then  very  slender  credit  of  government ; 
bat,  opposing  the  cessation  of  arms  in  1643,  he 
was  imprisoned  till  exchanged  as  a  republican 
sufferer  on  the  part  of  the  parliament,  in  whose 
serrice,  and  that  of  Cromwell,  he  continued,  with 
the  exception  of  his  being  one  of  the  "  secluded 
members,"  for  voting  for  the  king's  concessions. 
On  the  Restoration  in  1660  he  was  continued,  or 
rather  restored,  to  his  office  as  Uaster  of  the 
Rolls,  and  was  appointed  Vice- Treasurer  of  Ire- 
Itud,  26tb  Nov.  1673,  wbicb  appointment  be  held 
till  bis  death,  four  years  subsequent!;.  His  eldest 
■on.  Sir  William  Temple,  bad  a  reversionary 
grant,  after  bis  father's  decease,  of  the  Mastership 
of  the  Bolls ;  was  created  a  baronet  and  privj 
conncillor,  and  is  well  known  for  his  learning  and 
dmlomatic  abilities ;  he  died  in  1700,  at  the  ajje 
of  seventy 'One.  From  Sir  John's  second  son.  Sir 
John  Temple,  who  was  successively  Solicitor- 
General,  1660;  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  1661;  and  Attorney- General,  1690; 
dying  10th  March,  1704,  aged  seventy-two,  is 
lineally  descended  the  late  Premier  of  England — 
Viscount  Palmerston ;  who  might  probably  be 
able,  if  applied  to,  to  supply  the  data  required  by 
B.  P.  W.  la  to  Sir  John  Temple's  place  of  death 
and  interment,  &c.  I  re^et  that  I  am  unable  to 
give  more  than  the  above  information.      A.  S.  A. 

BaiTKkpore. 

Fentiojui  granted  by  Louit  XIV.  to  Literary 
Men  (2"'  S.  vi.  89.)  —  Pro  tanio,  the  foUowing 
extract  from  Usher's  works  by  Elrington  (vol.  i. 
p.  223.)  may  interest  J.  M.  H. : 

"  In  (Euora  d-A!tmbtr1,  torn.  is.  p.  224,  the  following 
acconat  ia  ^veo :  he  Cardinal  de  Ricliliea,  sensible  i. 
toates  les  espicea  de  gloire,  on,  si  Von  veut,  de  vanity, 
avoit  auesi  voulu,  poar  He  faire  panegjriste  dADs  tonte 
I'Europe,  donner  dcipemumi  h  qiielques  aaiaas  etrangeis. 

en  Irlande,  et  tree  pea  riche,  toot  ArchevEqae  qn'il  ^loit, 
car  I'opulence,  diaoit-il,  est  reserr^  anx  prelats  catfaoli- 

Iaea,  Useerius,  an  Ilea  d'accepter  la  gracieuse  piopoaition 
a  Cardinal,  lui  eavoya  des  Urriera,  eapeee  dea  cliieDB 
qui  est  exceilente  en  Irlande ;  cette  fifera  et  pins  haute  ri- 
ponee  d^ofita  le  miQistra  de  hire  k  d'autrea  des  pareilles 
ofiies,  et  de  a'axposer  h  uu  paicil  remeicimeiit.*' 

Clebicub  (D,) 
Coathupe'i  Writing  Fluid  (2°^  S.  vi.  119.)  — I 
was  intimate  with  the  inventor,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  used  it  constantly  in  my  labo- 
ratory, and  with  unvarying  success.  The  formula 
for  making  it,  which  I  have  for  years  past  pub- 
lished in  my  Literary  and  Scientific  Eegiiler  and 
jUmanae,  is  as  follows,  and  I  h^ve  never  found 
»ny  difficulty  in  iia  preparation :  -~ 
"  B.  Shellac  2  ok.,  borax  1  oz. ;  disUHed,  or  i 


a  glass  rod,  or 


18  oz,;  boil  the  whole  in  a 
Htirtine  it  occaaionally  witli  a 

anlilthBiniicmr-  '" ' 

.!old,  through  »      „  „  .   . 

aitered  solution,  which  will  be  about  19  fluid  ou^ce^  with 
I  oz.  of  mncilage  of  gam-arabic,  piepared  by  diMolving 
I  oz.  of  earn  in  2  oz.  of  water,  and  add  pulverised  indigo 
and  lamp-black  ad  libUvni;  boil  the  whole  again  in  a 
eovered  vessel,  and  sUr  th«  floid  wall,  to  effect  the  com- 
plete solution  and  admiitore  rf  the  gnm-anibic ;  stir  it 
occasionally  while  it  ia  cooliag,  and,  after  it  has  remaiaed 
ondisturbed  for  two  or  three  hoars,  that  tbe  excess  of  in- 
digo and  lamp-hlack  may  subside,  bottle  it  for  nse." 

The  above  ink,  for  documentary  purposes,  U 
invaluable ;  being,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, indestructible.  It  b  also  epeciaUy  adapted 
for  laboratory  use.  J.  W.  G.  Gutcb. 

Carbon  Ink  (2°'  S.  vi.  48.)  —  A  correspondent 
of  The  Builder  in  September,  1855,  says :  — 

"  Until  a  better  substitute  can  be  found  I  strongly  re- 
commend the  universal  use  of  Indian  ink  in  preparing 
all  mannscripts  intended  to  convey  iaformation  to  future 
ages.  It  is  well  known  that  all,  the  inks  in  common  use 
are  far  inferior  to  those  used  by  the  ancients  —  that  onr 
modem  inks  soon  become  r'-    —■'  '-  -'■ '  -'— - 


irely,  i 
Domesday  Book,  after  I 

of  the  period  oF  o 


isihle. 


e  of  nearly  eight  o 


It  fact  that 


ir  forefat! 


I  believ 


'  last  t 


and 


as  that  substani 
prepared  with  it  must,  from  the  indestmotihle  property  of 
the  carbon,  remain  unchanged  so  long  as  they  can  be 
preserved  from  damp  and  other  dealroyiDg  infiaencea; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  plan  so  likely  to  secara  their 
preservation  aa  that  I  have  adopted." 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 
John  Ball  (2<^  S.  vi.  131.) —  In  Michaelmas 
Term,  1811,  John  Bull  passed  in  the  first  class.  In 
Literls  Humanioribus,  and  In  Disciplinis  Math,  et 
Phys.  He  waaatChrist  Church  College,  the  Sub- 
librarian of  the  Bodleian,  afterwards  R^ias  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Chnrch. 

C.  W.  Srinirroti. 
George  Henderton  (2"  S.  vi.  12.)  —  Geoi^e 
Henderson,  farmer  at  Kippetlaws,  had  a  son  named 
William,  who  was  for  many  years  a  schoolmaster 
'inDunse.and  died  there  in  1810.  He  Icftttro 
sons,  1.  George,  a  baker  in  Dunse,  who  died  some 
years  ago,  leaving  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  a 
baker  in  Lambed.  2.  William,  who  was  bred  a 
tobacconist,  and  settled  in  Newcastle ;  be  is  dead, 
but  left  a  family.  I  observe  from  old  deeds  of 
lands  in  Greenlaw  parish,  that,  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  ?entury,  the  then  proprietor  spelt 
his  name  "Hennjaone,"  which  his  grandson  altered 
to  "  Henderson."  M.  G.  F. 


Ckamm   on   Wisdom   (2°«  S. 


3.)  — This 


graved  title-page,  "Gulielmos  Hole  fecit,  16S8; 
London,  printed  for  Luke  Fawne  at  the  Parrot 
in    St.    Paule's   Churchyard."     The  plagiarisms 
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from  Montaigne  are  very  considerable.  For  par- 
ticulars of  the  translator,  Samson Lennard,  "Blue- 
mantle  Pursuivant,"  see  Bliss'  Wood^s  AtheruBj 
vol.  iii.  p.  748.,  Noble*s  College  of  Arms, ja,  250. 
Col.  Stanley's  copy  of  the  original  work  in  French, 
an  Elzevir  12mo.,  sold  at  his  sale  for  21,  lOs, 

E.  D. 

Game  of ''  One-and- Thirty]'  (2°*  S.  v.  276.404.) 
—  The  game  which  the  English  call  rottge-et'Tioir 
is  the  S>ench  game  of  Trente-ei'un,  by  which 
second  name  it  has  always  been  known  in  France, 
and  never  by  the  first.  See  the  Dictionary  of 
Games  in  Encychpedie  Methodique.  Thb  French 
game  contains  a  common  principle  with  the  games 
of  Faro  and  Basset,  once  so  well  known  in  England. 
But,  like  those  games,  the  interest  is  all  in  the 
question,  which  wins?  and  the  details  have  no 
amusement.  It  is  therefore  very  unlikely  that 
any  game  which  was  popular  among  children 
could  have  been  the  Trente'et-un  here  described. 

A.  Db  Morgan. 

Preservation  of  Books  against  Dust  (2°^  S.  vi. 
38.)  —  Several  thousand  volumes  having  been 
under  ray  care  for  some  years  past,  I  have  been 
much  interested  by  the  recent  Notes  on  "  Dust 
on  Books."  In  a  town  residence  this  insidious  and 
troublesome  foe  seems  quite  irresistible.  Even  in 
mahogany  cases,  with  sides  and  back  also,  and 
glass  doors  in  front,  kept  constantly  locked,  I  find 
it  penetrates.  The  best  method  towards  resisting 
it  has  seemed  to  be,  laying  along  the  top  of  every 
row  of  books  (which  should  be  almost  entirely 
level)  a  piece  of  stiff  brown  paper-millboard,  &c., 
which  completely  covers  the  upper  edges  of  the 
books,  and  comes  a  very  little  over  them  in  front. 
These  can  be  from  time  to  time  removed,  dusted, 
and  replaced ;  for  it  is  surprising  how  soon  the 
dust  appears.  Without  this  precaution,  I  have 
found  720  benefit  from  the  plan  Mb.  Limner  names, 
of  affixing  falls  to  the  edge  of  the  book-shelves ; 
though  I  believe  his  plan  of  drawing  blinds  down 
in  front  of  the  case,  would  be  of  service  in  any 
place  where  the  books  are  exposed  to  the  sun, 
which  soon  fades  the  colour  of  the  bindings. 

I  have  thought  that  books  bound  in  morocco, 
or  calf,  are  much  more  susceptible  in  general  of 
damp,  mould-spots,  &c.,  than  those  in  cloth  or 
the  half-binding  formerly  used.  Perhaps  some 
correspondent  can  account  for,  or  say  if  experi- 
ence elsewhere  corroborates,  this  ?  S.  M.  S. 

Portraits  of  Turner  (2"*  S.  vi.  49.)— In  reply 
to  the  inquiries  concerning  the  portraits  extant  of 
the  late  Mr.  Turner,  the  artist,  I  can  I  think  sup- 
ply a  satisfactory  answer.  I  believe  there  are 
only  three :  the  first  and  best,  by  the  late  Chas. 
Turner,  sells  for  11.  Is. ;  a  small  full-length  sketch 
by  Count  D*Orsay,  price  U.  Is. ;  and  ahead  when 
young  by  Daniell  sells  for  7s.  6d.  These  are  all 
I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.      J.  W.  G.  Gutch. 


Private  Baptism.  (2°*  S.  vi.  110.) — It  is  a  na- 
tural feeling  of  reverence  which  prompts  the  de- 
struction of  a  vessel  once  used  for  baptism  in  a 
private  dwelling,  lest  it  should  hereafter  be  made 
to  serve  other  purposes ;  and  I  know  many  clergy- 
men who,  in  the  case  of  poor  people,  always  break 
the  basin  they  provide,  and  furnish  them  with 
another  of  a  similar  description.  But  the  most 
obvious,  and  now  usual,  manner  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty,  is,  for  the  minister  to  take  with  him 
a  small  cruet  to  hold  the  water,  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
privately.  Pbesb.  Roffeus. 

In  reply  to  Clebicus  Rusticus,  my  own  ex- 
perience would  say  that  it  is  not  customary  to  de- 
stroy the  "  basin,"  nor  ought  it  to  be  customary  to 
use  a  "  basin."  To  avoid  the  difficulty  which  he 
seems  to  feel,  may  I  suggest  that  he  would  find  it 
convenient  to  use,  for  the  containing  of  the  water 
at  the  administration  of  private  baptism,  the  same 
cup  which  he  uses  for  the  containing  of  the  wine 
at  the  public  or  private  administration  of  the 
other  sacrament  ?  A  Bubal  Deak. 

I  saw  private  baptism  twice  performed  by  a 
learned,  very  virtuous,  and  very  sensible  divine, 
now  dead.  The  basin  that  contained  the  water 
was  sent  back  to  its  ordinary  use.  He  who  used 
it  was  too  virtuous,  even  in  this  slight  matter,  to 
mislead  by  directing  attention  to  the  basin ;  and 
too  sensible  to  suggest  any  feeling  of  superstition 
in  or  after  the  ceremony  by  any  notice  of  the 
crockery.  T.  F. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  clergymen  to  destroy 
the  vessel  which  has  been  used  on  such  occasions, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  application  to 
profane  uses.  It  is  not  at  all  a  general  custom ; 
and  the  better  plan  is  for  the  clergyman  to  carry 
with  him  a  small  silver  shell  which  will  hold  about 
as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to  pour  upon  the 
infant  or  person  baptized.  If  any  water  remains, 
it  should  be  thrown  on  the  fire,  or  poured  on  to 
the  earth  outside  the  house.      Hilton  Henbubt. 

Stage  Coaches  termed  Machines  (2"'*  S.  vi.  12.) 

—  In  answer  to  Jatdee*s  Query,  I  would  state 

that  the  earliest  instance  I  recollect  of  stage 

coaches   being  so  called  is  in  the  1st  edition  of 

Anstey's  New  Bath  Guide,  printed  in  1766,  where 

are  the  following  lines :  — 

«  E*en  tho*  I'd  the  Honour  of  sitting  between 
My  Lady  Stafif-Daiuask  and  Peggy  Moreen, 
Who  both  flew  to  Bath  in  the  London  Machine." 

Letter  XIIL  p.  98. 

F.  A.  Cabbimgton. 
Ogboorne  St.  George. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Q"^  S.  vi.  81.)  —  Birkenwasser 
is  still  made  in  the  Hartz,  and  very  good  it  is  too. 

R.  S.  Chabnock. 
Gray's  Inn. 
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The  late  Dr*  Shmhworth :  Right  and  Wrimg 
(2^  S.  vi.  135.)  — It  so  happens  that  one  can  trace 
the  history  of  the  sentence  inquired  for  very  easily. 
Atilus  Gellius  (lib.  xvi.  cap.  1.)  writes :  — 

**  Adolescentali  cnfn  etiatn  tarn  id  scholis  esdemns, 
iAviiinUrtov  hoc  Grscam,  quod  apposui,  dictum  esse  a 
Miuonio  philosopho  audiebamus ;  et  qaoniam  vere  atqae 
laculente  dictum,  verbisque  est  brevibns  et  rotundis  vinc- 
tum,  perquam  libenter  memineramus.  'Ai'  n  irpa^p?  xaXhr 
/lerd  it6vaVf  &  fiiv  ir6v<K  dtx^Tai.,  to  Si  KOiKhv  ftivei.'  av  rt  iroi^(r|7s 
akrxpoi'  fuera  yfiovrf^y  to  ftev  ^fiv  olxtrai,  to  6e  eJ<rxpov  fi4v€i, 
Postea  istam  ipsam  sententiam  in  Catonis  oratione,  quam 
dixit  Numantise  apud  equites,  positam  legimus:  quae 
etsi  laxioribus  pauIo  longioribusque  yerbis  comprehensa 
est,  prte  quam  illud  Grsecum,  quod  diximus;  quoniam 
tamen  prior  tempore,  antiquiorque  est,  renerabilior  yideri 
debet  Verba  ex  oratione  hsec  sunt :  *  Cogitate  cum  ani- 
mis  Testris :  si  quid  vos  per  laborem  recte  feceritis,  labor 
ille  a  vobis  cito  recedet,  beiie  factum  a  voWs  dum  vivetis 
non  abscedet ;  sed  si  qua  per  nequitiam  neqaiter  feceritis, 
voluptas  cito  abibit,  nequiter  factum  illud  apud  vos  som- 
per  manebit.'  "    (£d.  Tauchm.) 

The  saying  is  repeated  by  Hierocles,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras 
(p.  134.,  ed.  Needham),  with  some  verbal  altera- 
tions. And,  as  we  might  expect  to  find,  so  ex- 
pressive a  sentence  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
one  who  was  so  careful  in  observing  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  and  applying  it  to  the  illustration 
of  Christian  truth,  as  Bp.  Taylor.  It  occurs  three 
times  in  the  L\fe  of  Christy  vol.  ii.  pp.  519.  540. 
721.  (Eden's  edition)  ;  and  in  Sermons^  vol.  iv. 
p.  29.  E.  M. 

Jo.  Miller  (2°*  9.  vl.  32.)  —  One  of  the  editions 
wanting  in  Mr.  Gibson's  list  is  in  my  possession : 
it  is  the  8th,  with  large  additions  (pp.  208.) ;  pre- 
fixed is  a  fall-length  portrait  of  Miller  as  Sir 
Joseph  Wittol  in  the  Old  Batchehr,  It  is  appa- 
rently new,  bound  in  olean  parchment,  and 
clasped.  A  MS.  note  records  that  at  Bindley's 
sale  Messrs.  Longman  bought  his  copy  of  the  first 
edition  for  \\L  58,  E.  D. 


MOTES   ON   BOOKS,  BTG. 

« Truth  is  strange,  strangef  than  Fiction,"  Was  tlic 
saying  of  Byron;  and  few,  we  think,  will  read  thfe  short 
biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  T/ie  Poetical  Works  of 
Alfred  Johnstone  tfollingsworthf  unth  Memoirs  of  the 
Writer,  Edited  by  Dr.  George  Sexton,  F.R.G.S.,  without 
admitting  the  accuracy  of  Byron's  observation.  The 
book  is  altogether  a  great  literary  curiosity.  There  are 
abundant  traces  of  deep  poetical  feeling  in  HoIIings  worth's 
"  Childe  Erconwold,"  and  no  less  evidence  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the 
Germanic  and  Scandinavian  races.  One  consequence  of 
this  study  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  of  the  language, 
—  a  character  calculated  to  repel  readers  who  are  only 
familiar  with  what  Dr.  Sexton  calls  "  the  barbarous 
jargon  — semi- Latin  cum  French  which  prevails  so  ex- 
tensively in  our  literature."  But  let  such  readers  not  be 
discouraged.  Let  them  master  this  peculiarity,  and  they 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  perusal  of  a  dramatic  poem — 


abounding  in  fkalti  unquestionably  —  but    as  unques- 
tionably ridi  in  poetic  excellences. 

Although  marked  **  printed  for  presentation  only"  wo 
trust  Mr.  Gilbert  French  will  excuse  our  calling  attention 
to  his  interesting  essay  on  TTie  Origin  and  meaning  of 
the  Early  Interhited  Ornamentation  frniid  on  iht  Ancient 
Scidptur^  Stoiiei  of  Scothmd,  Ireland,  and  the  lile  of  Man, 
The  theory  which  Mr.  French  advances  is  an  extremely 
ingenious  one.  It  is  supported  with  considerable  ability ; 
and  is  advanced  with  a  modesty  which  prepossesses  us  in 
its  favour.  It  is  one  whieh  certainly  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  archsBologists. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate  for  a  very 
good  historical  tale,  The  Scholar  and  the  Trooper ;  or,  Ox- 
ford during  tlie  Great  Rebellion.  As  might  be  expected, 
Mr.  Heygate  takes  a  warm  Oxford  view  of  the  eventful 
period  which  he  describes ;  but  the  book  will  be  found, 
even  by  those  who  may  not  share  that  view,  to  furnish  a 
capital  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  time,  and  to  give 
very  accurate  information  as  to  the  condition  of  Oxford, 
its  inmates,  and  to  the  localities  of  the  various  battles 
and  skirmisbes  which  took  place  in  that  neighbourhood 
during  the  civil  Irars. 

Our  photographic  friends  will,  we  are  sure,  share  the 
satisfaction  with  which  we  announce  that  Dr.  Diamond 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society. 
Dr.  Diamond  is  eminently  a  practical  photographer: 
some  of  his  discoveries  have  been  among  tne  most  usefnl 
which  have  been  produced ;  and  they  have  always  been 
unreservedly  communicated  to  his  brother  photographers. 
The  appointment,  therefore,  is  one  which  the  Doctor  has 
well  earned,  and  the  Photographic  Society  has  done  itself 
credit  by  this  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Art. 

We  are  informed  that  the  volumes  of  Original  Papers 
illustrative  of  the  Liff_  of  Sir  Peter  Paid  Rubens  both  as 
CM  Artist  and  a  Diplomatist^  presetved  in  H.  M,  State 
Paper  Office,  collected  and  edited  by  W.  Nod  Sainsbury 
of  H.  M.  State  Paper  Office,  will  be  ready  for  subscribers 
early  in  November.  The  Appendix  will  contain  entirely 
new  facts  respecting  several  of  the  most  cdebrated  artists 
of  their  day }  also  the  corr^pohdence  of  that  f^tii  patfon 
of  the  arts,  Thomas  Earl  of  Artmdel,  and  others,  which 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  all 
who  take  any  delight  in  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Piirticalars  of  Price,  &e.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  aenl  direct  tA 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  arc  required^  and  whose  name  and  address 
are  given  Mow. 

Cobt's  Ancxvir  FRAoanrwrs.    8vo. 
Mathbr's  Nbw  England.    Folio.  ^        w 

Astatic  Rksbarchks.    12  Vols.    8to.    Or  ToIs.  XL  flma  XII. 
17iMR0D  ON  Historic  and  Fablb.    4  Vols. 

Wanted  by  C.  J.  Skeet,  Bookseller,  10.  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


Haiini  ta  Cattt^patitiintSi 

Sir  Thomas  Plater.  In  our  notice  of  this  itacknty  tcorfhf/  (an(^,  p. 
133.)  tee  have  unfortunately  attributed  the  ghortcomings  qf  Sir  Thotnas 
Player,Jun,,  to  hiaftftJter,  who  nasi  personally  known  to  PepM,  ttmd  ivas 
burtcd  at  Hackney,  Dec.  9, 1672.  It  loas  his  son,  who  loas  auo  chamber- 
lain, that  teas  giM/ttcd  hjl  Dnjden,  Sir  Thomas  Player,  jun.,  died  Jan. 
19,1685. 

M.  N.  O.    The  query  should  be  sent  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Answers  to  otiier  correspondents  in  ottr  next. 

ERRATOM.-.2nd  8.  vi.  p.  79.eol.L  1. 51 ., /or  "  Elliot "  read  **EI]f- 
son." 

**  ff'oTBs  AND  QcBRiBB  '^  ts  piSltshed  ot  nooH  on  Friday,  mid  ia  dho 
isMttd  in  HoirtR&t  Plnra.  2%e  tOMerifitipn  fbr  Stampbd  Govfatf  fyr 
Six  Months  forwarded  dirtet  from  th€  Pubtiahert  (indudino  th^  HaHf" 
vearty  Ikobx>  it  11«.  id.,  IMish  mojf  hepeOd  ba  Pott  CWoi  Ordtt  im 
favour  o/Hbssks.  Bm.  and  Daldt, XWtTiMm  Svrbbt.  SX^i  fa  wkemt 
^dlC<nal^t^noAtmlnwosittt^EDlxoAi^omldt»alidressedL    . 
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LONDOH.  SATUapAY.  JUOVST  98.  IU8. 


Od  taming  to  the  General  Indes  to  the  Fint 

Series  of  "N.  &  Q.,"  p.  110.,  I  find  that  ten  ftrtU 

clea  have  been  printed  on  theaweU-knoirn  lines  — 

"  For  ho  that  fights  and  mns  awaj. 

May  live  to  fight  another  daj." 

Our  literary  detectives,  however,  have  failed 
to  discnver  the  hiilinc'ploce  of  thi^  pugilistic  fugi- 
tive. Lowndes,  in  lis  Bibliograph^g  Manval, 
edit.  1834,  vol,  iii.  p.  1252.,  and  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ninghain  (Hand-Buok  of  LoafioB,  edit.  1849,  p. 
602.),  both  refer  us  to  Sir  John  JJennis's  Mworuot  ■ 
Delida,  I2D10.,  16S6,  p.  101.,  ag  containing  ttiem. 
Mr.  Cunningham,  however,  in  the  new  editiou  of 
his  Hand-Book,  1650,  has  wtselj  qualified  bii 
statement,  and  now  tells  ua,  at  p.  364.,  that  "  Sir 
John  Mennls  is  said  io  have  icriUea  this  famous 
couplet." 

But  not  to  stop  here,  Mr.  T.  H.  Rilet  (1"  S. 
X.  135.)  will  not  permit  the  editor  of  "  N,  &  Q." 
(1"  S.  vii.  298.  346  )  to  deprite  Sir  John  Mennia 
of  the  uuthnrsbip,  for  he  assures  him  (writing  in 
August,  1834)  that  be  baa  a  distinct  recollection 
of  having  read  the  lines  in  1841  >"  a  copy  of  the 
Muiarum  Delida,  1636,  in  Sion  CoUege.  With 
the  assiatance  of  the  respected  librarian,  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
Catalogue,  and  cannot  discover  that  any  early 
edition  of  this  work  was  ever  In  the  library.  It 
is  true  I  found  a  small  volume  by  Sir  JohnMen- 
nis,  but  published  anonjoiotialy,  entitled  Wit 
Itesior'd  in  SeveraU  Select  Poems  not  Jbrmerlg 
pi^Uth't.  London,  12010.  16SS,  where  at  p.  33. 
occur  the  followin;;  lines,  which  may  probably  be 
those  that  Mb-  Bilet  had  read  thirteen  years 
before  :  — 

"  S.iyiDg,  Fisht  on  my  merry  men  all, 
And  fee  that  none  orpoa  be  taine. 
For  I  will  stand  by  and  bleed  bat  a  nhil^ 
And  then  will  I  come  and  fight  again." 

Has  not  Lowndes  betrayed  us  into  a  wrong 
scent?  and  that  instead  of  looking  after  the  early 
editions  of  the  MuMirvm  Dflieife,   the  quotation 
may  more  probably  be  fu^ind  in  soiqe  early  edi- 
tion of  Hudibraa.     What  inoreaees  the  probabi- 
lity is  the  fact,  that  in  ibp  Qrub  Sfreef  Jauragl  of 
May  13,   1736,   I   gnd  the  following  parody  qn 
these  very  lines ;  and  from  the  way  in  nhidi  thay 
are  quoted,  one  can  almost  fancy  that  the  writer 
had  Hudibm  open  before  him  ;  for  he  says,  "Ac- 
cording  to  the  Hwiibraitic  pjethp^  of  rcflsonipg — 
f  •  The  coiner  that  extends  a  rope 
To  eoin  again  can  never  bope ; 
But  h«  that  coins  and  gala  awav, 
May  live  lo  ooin  aoothw  day.'  1 


Hence  I  would  suggest  to  the  fortunate  posses- 
ors  of  the  early  editions  of  Hudihrag  a  careful 
xamination  of  that  portion  of  the  work  (Fart  iii. 
anto  iii.  ver.  243.)  where  a  similar  passage  occuri 
a  the  later  editions :  — 


The  first  edition  of  Part  i.  is  dated  1663,  but 
that  it  was  published  in  December,  1662,  we  learn 
from  Fepya's  Diary,  as  well  as  from  Marpot's 
advertisement  in  the  Publiek  Jntelligencer  of  Dec. 
93,  1663.  Fepys,  under  Dec.  26,  1662,  has  tba 
following  gossiping  note  ;  — 

"To  the  Wardrobe:  hither  come  Mr.  liatfersbvi  and 
WB  falling  into  diacourse  of  a  new  book  of  drollery'in  us*, 
called  Uiidebrat,  I  would  needs  go  find  it  out,  and  met 
with  it  at  the  Temple ;  coat  me  2t.  id.  But  when  I  come 
to  read  it,  it  ia  so  silly  an  abuse  of  the  Presbyter  Knight 

by  meeting  at  Mr.  Towniead'a  at  dinner,  I  sold  it  to  him 
for  IBi" 

Fepys,  however,  soon  discovered  that  his  judg- 
ment was  at  fault  \  for  wherever  be  went  he  found 
Jivdibrat  tbe  common  talk  of  the  metropolis,  so 
that  six  weeks  atterwards  we  find  him  jotting 
down  the  following  note :  —  * 

«  Feb.  6.  1662-8.  To  a  bookaetlcr'a  in  the  Btrand,  and 
there  bonght  HudHria  again,  it  being  certainly  tome  ill 
linmoar  to  be  ao  against  that  which  all  the  world  cries 
up  to  be  the  eianipU  of  wit ;  (at  which  I  am  rewired 
once  mom  to  nad  him,  and  see  whether  I  can  Snd  it  or 

It  niay  be  convenient  to  giye  a  seriatim  list  of 
the  Three  Farts  aa  they  appeared,  as  printed  iq 
the  new  edition  of  Lovodes's  Bibliographer'* 
Manual,  i,  38S.  ;  — 

•r  public 

'•  pari  1.  small  8vo.  Lond.  Trirted  by  J.  G.  for  Richard 
Harriot,  1665,  with  Imprimatur  Jo.  Berkenhead,  Nov.  II, 
1662. 

"  Part  1. 16mo.  with  ejaetly  the  same  imprint  and  im- 
primaWr  as  the  preceding. 

"  Part  11.  email  Sro.  Load.  Printed  by  T.  R.  for  Jobu 
Mattyn  and^amesAIIesliy,  1^64,  with  imprimatur  Roger 
L'Estrange,  Nqv.  5,  1663. 

"Part  11.   I6mD.  with  the  same  imprint  and  imprl- 

"  Part  II.  Spurioai,  under  title  of  'Hudibras,  the  se- 
cond pirl.'    Lond.  printed  in  the  year  1663. 

"  Part  JIL  smaU  Svo.  Lond.  printed  for  Simon  Miller, 

ition,  bat  there 
The  earlier  has 
Qi-e  lines  uF Errata  at  tbe  end:  the  later  has  the  correc- 
tions inaerteii,  and  on  the  back  of  the  title, '  Licensed  and 
enlerpd  aocordiii''  lo  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  printing.' 

"Hudibraa.  SEcoNn  EniTioN.  The  First  and  Second 
Part  (in  one  volnnip),  corrected  and  amended,  with  seve- 
ral addilioiia  and  nnniiiatlona,  Lond.  Printed  by  T.  N. 
for  John  Martvn  mil!  flenrv  Herringman,  1G74,  small 
8vo.  412  pages.'  The  Third  Part.  Lond.  Printed  for  Ro- 
bert Home,  1679,  small  Svo.  254  pagea. 

"Hudibras,  in  three  Parts.  Lond.  1710.  18mo.  3  vols. 
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*<Hudibras,  in  three  Parts,  with  annotations,  1726. 
12mo.  68. 

"  Hudibras,  in  three  Parts,  with  large  Annotations  and 
a  Preface  by  Zachary  Grey,  LL.D.  Cambridge  and  Lond. 
1744.  8vo.  2  vols.'* 

J.  Yeowell. 


PBOYOST    MARSHAL   OF   MUNSTER. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  will  of  Nicholas 
Pett,  Provost  Marshal  of  Munster  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Eliz.,  containing  an  account  of  the  personal 
and  real  property  of  this  functionary,  together 
with  the  particulars  of  his  official  costume  and 
armour,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  The  will  was  executed  Aug.  26, 
1572,  and  proved  Sept.  4,  same  year.  A  con- 
temporary copy  is  preserved  in  the  Dioc.  Reg, 
Cork. 

**  My  body  to  be  buried  in  Christ  Church,  wh'n  the 
Queens  Mat*  hyghnes  Cyttie  of  Corck.  I  appointe  my 
bro'.  John  Pett  my  h.,  and,  in  his  absence,  my  ffriend 
bamabe  Dale.  It,  I  give  to  M'  hayson,  appothecarie, 
dwelling  upon  the  bridg  of  bristowe,  in  England,  two 
chife  horses,  collored  rone,  w**»  all  their  furnitor.  It.  to 
my  son  Will.  P.  a  chife  horse,  collored  grey,  and  xx"  to 

•%be  paid  out  of  my  entertainment.  It,  to  my  man,  John 
bell,  that  nowe  waits  uppon  me,  a  grey  horse  and  a  black 
hackney,  and  xxx».  It,  to  Edw*  Castelny  a  pecc  of 
sylver  bieng  here  w***  me  at  Cariglyn.  It.  to  bamabe 
Dale  a  square  table,  &c.,  and  a  young  cowe  for  his  wife 
Katherine.  It.  to  my  maid,  Anstas,  two  cows  and  a 
caulfe,  vz.  one  brended  cowe,  and  an  other  w*^  pure  white 

•  leggs,  and  two  goats,  and  fower  sheepe,  and  a  black 
pnke  coat  clothe.  It.  to  my  bro'.  John  Pett  a  nywe 
gowne  bieng  colored  black.  A  violet  cloke,  leid  w**»  gold 
lace,  and  a  peir  of  bryches  of  the  same  color,  being  leid 
y/th  gold  lace,  more  a  peir  shamois  host,  leid  w^  black 
lace,  and  a  service  book,  all  this  bieng  in  Waterford  in 
the  hands  of  Richard  Cusac.  It,  to  s'd  John  the  lese  and 
forme  of  the  late  Religious  house  of  Ballybegg,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  I  have.  It,  to  s'd  J.  3  nywe  shurts 
w^out  bands.  It.  I  have,  bienge  in  Dublin  in  the  hands 
of  Mau'  Peutney,  a  black  track  chest  w*^  two  locks, 
wherine  lieth  my  Auncient,  and  the  warrant  of  my  enter- 
tainment and  a  herners.  It.  to  John  Wager,  now  waiting 
upon  Sir  Henry  Sydney  Knight,  a  dublett  yerkenfacon 
of  blywe  velvett,  bieng  leid  w**»  gold  lace,  and  a  pere  of 
breeches  sutable  to  the  same.  A  hatt  lyned  w***  velvett, 
a  capp  of  velvet,  bieng  nywe  w*^  a  black  fether,  bieng  in 
my  crest ;  a  pece,  a  sword,  a  Targett,  a  dagger,  my  coat 
cf'fenc,  my  skull  and  my  spear  bieng  at  Corck,  balljr- 
begg,  and  Cariglyn ;  more  3  shurts  being  at  Corck.  It, 
to  Jasper  Wager  sVant  to  S*"  Warham  Sentlegier,  Knyght, 
3  yards  of  striped  canvass,  an  Irish  sword,  a  targett,  and 
ij  "skulls;  a  skull  and  ij  daggers,  vz.  a  little  one  and  a 
great ;  a  fowling  pice  that  bamabe  dale  hath  in  pledg  of 
a  fyld  pece  vf'^^  I  borrowed  from  him  uppon  ii  years  past, 
lych  lies  from  me  in  Dungarvan  in  keeping  in  Moash 
hores  house  vi^^  theas  pcells,  a  flask,  a  touchbox,  a  skoull, 
and  a  targett.  To  Meanes,  my  horseboy,  xx«.  To  my 
little  boy  galyglas  xx».  To  my  other  horseboys,  half- 
crownes  a  pice.  To  bamabe  dale  all  ray  hand  locks  and 
irons,  and  2  peire  of  shares ;  more  to  my  s'd  maid  Anstas, 
a  chest  that  I  havej  and  to  Adey  Wager,  ij  dosen 
napkins." 

R.  G. 


REMAINS   OF  JAHE8  II. 

Even  in  points  of  minor  importance,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  your  historical  notes  (especially  when 
republished,  as  in  j&hr  valuable  Choice  Note8\ 
should  be  strictly  accurate :  I  therefore  write  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  seeming  inaccuracy  in 
a  note  at  p.  124.  of  that  selection,  in  which  an 
account  is  given  o^  James  II.^s  monument  at  S. 
Germain. 

A  reference  to  Rivington's  Annual  Register  for 
1824  (p.  202.*),  will  show  that  the  inscription 
commencing  *'  D.  O.  M.  Jussu  Georgii  IV.,'  was 
engraved  on  a  tablet  in  front  of  a  so-called  altar 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  king  ("  unexpectedly 
discovered,"  according  to  the  same  authority,) 
were  temporarily  deposited  until  the  completion 
of  the  church,  which  was  then  in  course  of  restor- 
ation. The  words,  "Depouilles  mortelles  de 
Jacques  II.  Roi  d'Angleterre,"  as  given  in  Choice 
NoteSy  are  evidently  not  correct;  the  inscrip- 
tion, as  given  in  the  Register^  being  :  — 

"  Ces  Despouilles  Royales 

Sont  ici  deposes 

En  attendant 

Qu*elles  soient  plac^es 

Dans  un 

Monument  plus 

Convenable,  quand  la 

Nouvelle  Eglise 

Sera  construct^e." 

I  should  add,  that  this  temporary  "  altar-tomb  " 
is  said  to  have  been  placed,  not  in  the  uncom- 
pleted church,  but  in  some  building  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  used  as  a  chapel  while  the  church 
itself  was  rebuilding.  J.  H.  B. 


ORDBR   or   ST.  STANISLAUS  :   SIR  WILLIAM   MBVILLB 

HART. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  document  in  my  posses- 
sion, the  diploma  for  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  given  by  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last 
king  of  Poland,  to  William  Neville  Hart.  If  you 
consider  it  of  sufficient  interest,  jou  are  most 
welcome  to  publish  it  in  your  Notes.  The  ori- 
ginal bears  the  sign  manual  of  the  king. 

*'  Stanislaus  Augustus,  Dei  Gratitl  Rex  PoloniflB,  Magnus 
Dux  LithvanisB,  Russiae,  Prussiae,  Masovite,  Samogitia, 
Kijovte,  Yolhynite,  Podolise,  Podlachise,  Livonise,  Smo- 
lensise,  Severise,  Czerniechoviaeque. 

"  Universis  et  singulis  quorum  interest,  ant  qnomodoli" 
bet  interesse  poterit,  notum  facimus.  Postquam  ad  Regni 
Gubernacula,  ita  disponente  Numine,  concordibus  Polonas 
Lithvanieq;  Gentis  suffragiis  feliciter  evecti  sumus,  con- 
festim  studio  bene-meritos  de  Nobis  et  Republica  deco- 
randi,  bene  merituros  excitandi  Ordinem  S^  Stanislai  Epis- 
copi  et  Martyris  totius  Regni  et  Nostri  Patroni,  seorsivo 
Nostro  Diplomate  Die  vii  Mail  Anno  Domini  MDCCLxy<>. 
constituimus.  Cum  itaque  Generosus  Gnilhelmus  Ne- 
ville Hart  Anglus,  mentis  et  virtutibus  qi)fe  ipsum  com- 
mendant,  poUere  dignoscatur,  Nosque  Enm  Grati&  Nostra 
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exlrema  vits  siue  tempora,  conde- 
cotamus,  ailnumermmus  et  adicribimiis.     Qnod  omnibus  j 

requirimus  Subdids  veroNoatria  maadamas.  at  pneratum 
Generosum  UuUhelmam  Neville  Hare  pro  EqulU  Ordinis 
S*  Stanieliu  babeant,  oominent,  et  agnoscaDC     In  cmiu 

Uensia  Decembria  Anna  Domini  ui>ccxciv°.  Begoi 
vero  Noelri  xxxi". 

"  STiKiaLAUB  Adqustus,  Hex. 

"  Diploma  pro  EquiCe  Oidinie  S'  Stanislai 
Eppi  et  Hartjria  Generoso  Gntlbelmo 
Keville  Hart,  Anglo,  datam." 
King  StaDislaua  alao  conferred  on  William 
Neville  Hart  the  Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  and 
appointed  him  Chamberlain  at  bia  Court ;  bat 
when  he  received  this  appointment,  and  ho»  long 
he  held  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  :  per- 
hapa  aomeof  the  resdera  of  "N.  &  Q."  can  give 
information  on  thia  point.  On  hia  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  jear  I79S,  he  received  permiaaion 
from  King  George  III.  to  wear  the  inaigaia  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Stanialaua,  and  to  asaume  the  appel- 
lation appertaining  to  a  Knigbt  Bachelor  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Are  any  particulars  known  of 
the  Travels  of  Sir  W.  N.  Hart  F  From  a  memo- 
randum which  I  have  in  bis  handwritiog,  it  ap- 
pears that  immense  numberg  of  hia  Journala, 
Histories,  Papers,  &c.,  cdDtaining  accounts  of  the 
interesting  events  of  which  he  waa  a  witness  in 
Bussia,  Austria,  Poland,  Prnsala,  Germanj,  Sax- 
onj,  &c.,  as  well  as  valuables  collected  during  his 
thirtj  years'  travels,  were  destroyed  by  the  fire 
at  Roseneath  Castle,  the  seat  of  tbe  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, where  he  was  ataljing,  in  the  year  1802. 

Tbe  years  during  which  he  travelled  must,  I 
think,  have  been  between  1770  and  1800. 

H.  C.  Haet. 


Winor  fiatti. 

Margate  One  handred  and  twenty  Years  Ago. — 
JosephAmea  went  to  Margate  in  the  year  173-  (tbe 
laat  numeral  is  cut  off) ;  and  ai  there  were  no  Mar- 
gate Oiiidei  published  in  those  days,  he  bought 
a  copy  of  tbe  second  edition  uf  Lewis's  Hiitory  of 
the  hie  of  Tenet  (4to.  1736),  and,  after  putting  in 
it  a  few  notes  and  drawings,  and  emblazoning 
some  of  the  coata  of  arms,  gave  it  to  tbe  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  From  thia  volume  I  have  es- 
Iracled  tbe  following  Note,  in  which  Ames  de- 
scribes what  Margate  was  at  the  time  of  hia 

"  The  Town  of  Margate  is  72  Poal  Miles  from  London. 
16  from  Canlerbary,  and  6  from  Sandwich.  The  Can- 
terbury Stage  Coach  is  the  nearest. 


tbe  Tide  tbe  Machioes  or  Bathing  Waggons  can  drive  a 

B^oper  depth  into  tbe  Sea  for  the  accommodation  of  v< 
atheis.  Tbe  Prizes  of  Provision,  as  Mutton,  Beef, 
Lamb,  and  Veal,  is  from  3  pence  to  3  pence  half  Penoj- 
tbe  Foaad ;  Butler  8." 

(He  then  gives  a  sketch  of  Margate  Pier  and 
Harbour ;  very  prominent  in  the  foreground  of 
which  ia  a  drawing  of  a  bathing  machine,  pro- 
bably tbe  earliest  extant  picture  of  one.) 

"  The  above  is  a  view  of  the  Machine  to  bath  withi  it 
contains  a  room  to  ondresa  and  dress  in,  with  steps  to  go 
down  into  the  Sea ;  will  hold  S  or  G  People.  There  are 
Men  sad  Women  Gnides.  wbo,  if  desired,  atlend.  Tbe 
price  ie  4  shillings  a  week,  or  1/.  li.  for  eii  weeks,  and 
you  pay  the  Guide  for  every  attendance.     They  dri^ 


They  dri 
and  tVn) 


Sea  till  it  is  about  breast  high,  and  t^en  let 
down  the  Screen,  w**  prevents  being  seen,  onder  which 
you  go  down  tbe  Steps  into  a  fine  sandy  bottom." 

T. 
RegUterx  of  Windior  Pariah  Church. —  The 
fallowing  extracts  from  tbe  Begietera  of  Wind- 
sor pariah  church  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers : — 
"  1574.  GeorKS  Myllwarde  mat'  Alyce  Montagne. 

1594.  M'  Will.  Bridget  mard  M"  Eliz.  Millnsrde. 
„       M'  Richard  Catesbye.     Bnried. 

1595.  M'  John  Wborewoode  mat*  M"  . 
1597.  M'  Francis  Whitloi 
1612.  Edward  Forth,  gen' 
1636,  Bapt.  William,  son  to  Mt  laaic  Walton  and  Ba- 

chell,  bia  wilb. 
1G38.  Henry  fiayiefax  mar'  ffrane«s  Barker. 
1640.  Bupi,  Thomas  Billingsle/,  gent. 
1616.  BuH,  Martin  Eldred,  A.M.,  et  Coll.   Jo.   apud 

1651.  Bur^,  Anne  Putter,  dau.  to  Christopher  Potter, 

late  Deane  of  Worcester. 

1652.  Bur',  M'  Nathanael  Eldred. 


aar*  M"  Anne  Kayler. 


ley,  itf  Cookham,  Berks." 


K.  C.  W. 


Cherbourg :  Origin  of  the  Name. — Will  any  of 
your  readers  favour  me  with  tbe  dciivatiou  of 
this  word  ?  Its  termination,  which  is  concZu- 
live  enough,  and  sufficiently  indicates  its  forti- 
fied charactera,  is  the  Greek  irvpyoj,  Lat.  bwgus,  a 
tower  or  fort,  a  collection  of  auch  buildings  con- 
stituting the  German  burg,  Eng.  burgh  or  borough. 
I  have  seen  tbe  origin  of  this  seaport  traced,  as 
in  Chertsey  (at  which  point  Ctesar  is  supposed  to 
have  crossed  the  Thamea)  to  that  emperor's 
name,  but  Ciefarii  bargus  is  at  best  a  conjee* 
tural  etymology,  and  certainty  not  a  satisfactory 
one.  The  first  syllable  can  hardly  be  said  either 
to  denote  its  geographical  position :  Cher,  so  called 
from  tbe  river  of  that  name,  being  a  central  de- 
partment of  France,  and  ihe  Divelte,  at  whose 
mouth  tbe  arsenal  is  situate,  not  one  of  its  afflu- 
ents even.    Query,  was  CAfr-bourg  a  name  be- 
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stowed  in  anticipkUoa  of  it«  imperial  fsToar,  tha 

pet-foTti&cation  f  or  fras  its  prefix  designed  as  a 
Tcrbal  reproftcb  to  future  ttiinlsters  of  finaliee 
for  their  lavish  expenditure  of  tbe  public  money 
in  the  construclion  of  its  gi^antia  works  ?  The 
Cberbourg  breakwater,  one  of  tbe  many  coDcep- 
tiooB  of  Vauhan'$  engineering  gehius,  has  r«qair«d 
for  its  completion  since  1783,  the  year  of  iU  com- 
mencement, a  no  leaa  earn  than  6T,30O,0OO  francs. 
F.  PfliLLCPrti 
Butler  and  IValler :  Boward'g  "  Sritlsh  F*-incei." 
—  In  Rev.  0.  Giimlati'a  edition  of  Butler  (Hichol, 
Ediuburgh,  1854,  rol.  ii.  ieT.)<  are  Inserted, 
amongst  tbe  Gentiine  Remaiiu  of  that  poet,  some 
lines  "To  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  Esq.,  upon 
bis  Incomparable  Poem  of '  The  British  Prmcea,' " 


In  Edmund  Waller's  Poetical  Worki,  under  the 
same  editorship  (1857,  p.  152.),  we  have  some 
lines  "To  a  Person  of  Honour,  upon  h\»  incom- 
parable, incomprehensible  Poem,  entitled  '  The 
British  Princes.'  "  This  latter  poem  Is,  with  a 
very  feir  verbal  alterations,  or  rather  variations, 
in  the  collocation  of  words  identical  with  the 
former;  lo  which  we  afe  referred  by  a  foot-note, 
"  See  our  edition  Of  '  Butler,'  "  Yet  there  is  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  discrepancy  of  state- 
ment regardinif  the  authorship,  tn  ButJer,  the 
lines  are  immediately  followed  (p.  169.)  by  "A 
Falinodie  to  the  Hon.  Edw.  Howard,  Esq.,  upon 
bis  incomparable  Poem  on  '  Tbe  British  Princes.' " 

Qu.  1.  To  which  poet  are  the  lines  in  question 
to  be  ascribe  dT 

2.  What  excuse  can  be  offered  for  such  culpa- 
ble carelessness  on  the  part  of  an  editor  F  The 
good  print  and  paper  of  thii  edition  make  it  ac- 
ceptable to  one,  like  myself,  of  failing  eyesight: 
but  as  to  the  "  explanatory  notes,"  announced  on 
tbe  title-page,  why,  lie  only  comfort  is,  that  they 
are  to  few.  Take  a  specimen,  from  the  very  first 
page  of  the  volume,  above  referred  to.  Butler 
layB  r  — 

"  Tbe  learned  write,  an  insect  breeze 
Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees. 
That  falls  before  a  storm  on  cows,"  to. 

Stidibra,,  Part  IIL  Cant.  a.  1. 

On  these  plain  words,  which  a  plain  body  like 
myself  would  take  as  an  allusion  to  the  breeze,  or 
brize,  a  kind  of  gadfly,  the  learned  editor  pro- 
fouoiily  remarks  {without  Italics)  :  — 

"'  Prince  of  bees;'  breezn  oflta  bring  ijong  until  Iktm 
gnat  qiianlitUi  of  intecti;  but  onr  author  makes  Wem 
proceed  from  a  cow's  dang-,  and  afterwards  become  a 
plague  to  that  whence  il  received  its  orlginaL" 

To  say  nothing  of  the  grammar  of  this  sentence, 
think  of  the  nonsense  of  it !  O  that  Mr.  Bell's 
edition  of  the  Poelt  were  equally  adapted  to  the 
Tisual  infiruitiea  of  Achb  ! 


The    Frtneh     THealar.  -^  The    traditiotl    in 

France  as  to  tbe  adoption  of  this  flag,  is,  that  it 
originally  was  the  Geld  of  tbe  arms  of  the  Orleans 
family,  which  was  made  up  in  fact  of  the  red  of  the 
anoieot  oriflamme,  which  was,  gnlesi  aemie  of  lya, 
or)  of  the  arms  of  Yalois,  a^ure,  sem^e,  in  IOeb 
mantier  g  and  t»f  Bourbon,  Urgent,  semSe  of  the 
same.  As  the  Orleans  claimed  to  be  descended  of 
all  three  branches,  they  took  for  the  field  of  their 
eieutcheon  their  three  tinctures,  and  blazOned 
theni  "tierce  in  pale  asure,  argent,  and  gules, 
semfie  of  flenr-de-fys,  or."  The  tradition  is,  when 
Philip  of  Orleans  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  republicans  and  called  himself  L'Egalit^  he 
caused  the  fleur-de-lys  to  be  erased  from  the 
escutcheons  which  were  stuck  up  in  the  Palais 
lioyal.  The  field,  being  left,  it  was  identified  with  - 
his  name,  and  by  degrees  became  the  Sepublican 
flag.  Tbe  Ume  u  surely  not  so  far  distant  but 
some  person  can  be  found  who  could  inform  us  if 
tbia  stor^  be  correct ;  and  if  not,  what  really  is 
the  origin  of  the  adoption  of  this  flag  by  the 
French  nation.  I  doubt  whether  my  informant 
'  the  national  drapeau  being  always 
'  '  '  ■  pe  some 

"  Pep^i't  Diary"  :  DeFoe.—l)iis^  the  editor 
oF  the  ne«r  editioti  of  this  charming  4rork  will  tflve 
us,  In  the  folirth  and  la^t  volume,  wluch  is  still 
due,  the  portrait  of  Pepys  by  Hales,*  That  by 
Kneller,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  Shoird  tUi 
the  writer  when  he  was  advanced  ih  life,  and  at 
he  no  doubt  appeared  till  gredt  occasions,  when  he 
put  on  a  solemn  and  stalely  aspect.  But  Haley's 
portrait  shoi^s  the  Pepys  wa  are  so  familiU  With, 
in  all  the  full  vigour  of  his  roysteling  dayS.  Ur. 
Peter  Cunningham,  the  ownerof  tbe  original  point- 
ing, has  already  published  an  engraving  from  it  In 
his  Story  of  NeU  Owynne. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  has 
become  of  the  original  painting  from  which  the 
portrait  of  De  Foe  is  engraven  which  illustrates 
this  new  edition  of  Pepys  ?  And  is  it  the  same 
head  aS  that  prefixed  to  De  Foe's  True  CoUecHoH 
of  the  Workg  of  the  Author  of  the  Trve-hom  Bng- 
liihman.  Ma.  Foxsteh  probably  oonld  answet 
mj  query.  JatDba. 

Death  af  a  Ceittenarian.  —  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Nottingham  Journal  of  July  16 ; 

"Xhwari.  Dealh  of  a  t^lAurfon.  —  finried,  b^  ths 
Kev.  S.  Bogere,  on  Sunday  last,  at  tbe  parish  cbnrcb. 


[•  As  the  editor  of  the  preaent  edition  retaios  Lord 
Braybrooke's  note  (under  date  11  April,  1666),  in  whicli 
he  gtaled  "  his  Impfessloli  tliat  the  picture  is  not  PepyB*e, 
bat  the  cop;  of  the  portrait  of  Hr.  Hill  the  mereliantf 
Pepys's  mniical  IVieud,"  meatiDned  18  Kij,  1666,  Hr. 
Bohn  could  scarcely  be  expected  lo  pi  to  tM  expoise  W 
eBgravins  it— Eo.  »N.  *  Q."] 
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Satton  upon  Trent,  at  the  great  age  of  113  years,  Ana 
Hardwick.  She  was  born  at  Soath  Collinghain  in  tbid 
county  (Nottinghamshire),  in  the  year  1745,  and  lived 
in  the  house  in  which  she  died  the  unprecedented  period 
of  94  years,  haying  entered  it  as  a  servant  when  19  years 
old." 

B.  F.  S. 


THE   DUBTARDS. 

Three  country  seats  lying  north  of  Exeter, 
along  the  new  Tiverton  road,  are  so  called.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  name,  and  tts  triple  application, 
caused  me  long  ago  to  make  inquiries  as  to  its 
origin. 

All  I  could  learn,  however,  was  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Druids.  Perha|)s,  among 
the  numerous  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  this  may  meet 
the  eye  of  one,  acquainted  with  the  stfbject,  who 
will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  whether  anything 
authentic,  and  what,  is  known  relative  to  it. 

The  literal  translation  of  the  word  is  sufficiently 
obvious:  it  being  a  compound  of  dur  or  dwr, 
water,  and  gard  or  garths  an  enclosure ;  either  a 
garden,  or  fort,  or  any  other  enclosed  space.  Now 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Duryards  were  three 
forts,  or  entrenched  camps,  constructed  for  de- 
fence against  some  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore ; 
but  by  whom  I  cannot  offer  an  opinion,  except 
that  they  were  a  Celtic  people  —  possibly  by  the 
Cimbri  against  the  ejected  natives  of  the  Stone- 
period  — T  more  probably  by  the  Belgse  (apparently 
Celts)  against  the  Cimbri  or  Cymri,  whom,  in 
their  turn,  they  had  driven  across  the  £xe,  and 
eventually  drove  across  the  Tamar. 

The  present  valley  of  the  Exe  was  no  dout)t  in 
those  remote  times  an  estuary  for  some  miles 
above  the  city ;  the  tides  flowing  at  least  as  high  as 
Cowley  Bridge,  and  probably  much  farther  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Exe  and  the  Creedy,  which  have 
their  confluence  here.  We  may  presume  that  at 
low  water  it  presented  the  usual  appearance  of 
most  estuaries  —  mud  banks,  with  the  fresh-water 
winding  through  them  in  a  tortuous  Shallow  chan- 
nel, offering  no  very  formidable  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  an  enemy  contemplating  a  razzia. 
In  their  descent  to  the  shore,  the  invading  force 
would  undoubtedly  file  down  the  cwms  or  valleys, 
not  only  as  more  convenient  than  scrambling 
down  the  steep- wooded  faces  of  the  hills,  but  also 
as  concealing  their  movements,  numbers,  &c.  To 
such  invasions  it  was  necessary  to  establish  mili- 
tary posts  opposite  the  points  of  debouchemerd,  and 
near  such  places  as  afforded  a  facility  of  landing. 
Such  are  the  positions  of  the  Duryards.  Near 
each  a  depression  in  the  line  of  cliffs  or  steep 
ground,  extending  from  St.  David's  Hill  to  Cow- 
ley Bridge,  offers  the  only  landing-place;  and 
opposite  to  each  a  cwm  descends  from  the  heights 
on  the  western  side  of  the  estuary. 


I  should  observe  that  what  app^ats  to  bsve 
been  the  site  of  the  first,  or  ^^the  Duryard," 
is  now  occttpied  by  a  place  called  Belmont ;  tbe 
ancient  and  rejected  name  having  been  adopted 
for  a  more  modern  house,  somewhat  in  rear  of  it, 
and  higher  up  the  hilL 

The  third  is  ealled  the  **  Great  Daryard,*'  and 
no  doubt  was  h  larger  and  more  important  work 
than  the  other  two ;  not  only  because  it  was  far- 
ther from  support,  but  also  as  being  opposite  the 
great  cwm  descendnag  from  **  Waddle- Down,"  and 
debouching  at  Ewtck-Barton,  down  i^hich  it  wa^ 
reasonable  to  expect  the  more  formidable  force  of 
the  enemy  wotild  approach.  Beyond  the  Great 
Duryard  farther  precaution  was  rendered  unne- 
cessary by  the  expansion  and  bifurcation  of  the 
estuary. 

Having  mentioned  above  the  somewhat  silly  and 
unmeaning  name  of  "Waddle-Down,"  perhaps 
the  highest  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter, 
I  would  ask  learned  etymologists  whether  it  is  not 
a  corruption  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  name, 
"  Wathol-doun,  « the  wild-higb  hUl  ?  "    A.  C.  M. 


•     fSiinox  ^uttiti* 

Sir  John  PrankUrCa  Arctic  ExpeditioTu  —  When 
the  ill-fated  "Erebus**  and  " Terror **  left  our 
shores  on  their  memorable  expedition,  each  ship  was 
supplied  with  200  tin  c^tinders  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  papers  which  Were  to  be  thrown  ovef- 
board  at  intervals,  with  the  statement  of  the  longi- 
tude and  other  particulars  worthy  of  record,  writ- 
ten in  six  different  languages,  and  which  were  to 
be  forwarded  by  the  parties  finding  them  to  the 
Admiralty. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whe- 
ther any  of  these  cases  have  been  found?  It 
seems  stranse  that  out  of  400  none  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  tho^  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  R. 

Darwin* 8  Botanic  Garden,  ^^  In  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Aug.  14,  it  is  said 

"  Yet  many  of  the  present  generation  may  remember 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  considers  admiration  of  T/ie  Be 
tanic  Garden  as  the  most  obvious  proof  of  poetic  taste, 
and  Lord  Brougham  still  draws  his  favonrite  quotations 
from  the  repertory  of  coloured  glass  which  appeared  to 
his  youthful  eye  a  treasury  of  jewels." 

Where  does  Miss  Edgeworth  advance  the 
opinion  given  by  the  Saturday  Reviewer  f 

On  what  occasion,  save  in  his  speech  on  the 
Steam  Engine  at  Birmingham  last  summer,  has 
Lord  Brougham  quoted  The  Botanic  Garden  f 

E.  B. 

Ancient  Funeral  Pall  in  the  University  Library^ 
Cambridge,  —  In  the  room  below  the  public  li- 
brary at  Cambridge  where  the  Musical  Library  is 
kept,  the  ceiling  is  formed  of  a  large  piece  of 
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tapestry,  which  is  extended  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
does  duty  in  the  place  of  whitewash.  It  is  com- 
posed of  cloth  of  gold  (as  far  as  I  can  make  out), 
and  its  dimensions  are  about  twelve  feet  by  eight. 
Extending  across  its  length  and  breadth  are  two 
cross-strips  of  crimson  velvet  about  twelve  inches 
wide,  on  which  are  embroidered  portcullises  and 
roses  in  high  relief.  An  old  catalogue  of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  university  library  and  the  colleges 
describes  it  as  a  cloth  or  canopy  which  was  carried 
over  the  head  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  visit  to 
the  university.  It  strikes  me  that  it  must  be  a 
funeral  pall,  and  that  the  badge  indicates  a  con- 
nection with  Henry  YII.  Is  there  any  record  of 
a  funeral  ceremony  in  King*s  College  at  his  death? 
I  believe  the  room  in  which  it  is  now  placed  is  on 
Hie  site  of  the  old  King's  College.  The  tapestry 
18  not  in  a  position  which  does  credit  to  the  Syn- 
dicate of  the  library.  Hilton  Hbrbubt. 

Lytm  Regis  Monument  in  Barbadoes.  -r-  In  the 
island  of  Barbadoes  at  Holbom  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Grant,  is  a  very  remarkable  marble 
tablet,  three  feet  wlQe  by  five  in  length,  repre- 
senting the  town  of  "  Lyn  Regis  **  in  Norfolk, 
beautifully  sculptured,  bearing  date  1687. 

The  arms  engraved  thereon  are  three  boars*- 
heads  erased,  with  a  cross-croslet  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  each,  and  a  Cupid  with  a  mantle  the 
crest. 

About  the  year  1687  Holbom  House  was  the 
seat  of  government ;  Sir  Richard  Dutton  was  the 
Governor,  and  Edwin  Stede  Deputy -Governor  of 
the  island. 

Query.  Can  information  be  given  as  to  whose 
arms  the  above  are,  and  by  whom,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  this  tablet  was  erected  ?  J.  I. 

^^Dean  SvoifCs  Seal"  —  A  friend  has  shown  me 
a  steel  seal,  apparently  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  engraved  on^three  sides  (moving  on  a 
swivel),  with  the  following  devices :  —  First  side : 
A  shield,  quarterly;  1.  and  4.  On  a  chief  three 
spread  eagles ;  2.  and  3.  On  a  chevron  engrailed 
between  three  greyhounds  courant,  three  pellets. 
Second  side :  On  a  torse,  a  demi- eagle,  wings 
erect,  and  this  motto,  in  omnia  paratus.  Third 
side :  Out  of  a  mural  crown,  two  naked  arms,  en- 
circled with  flames,  holding  a  book;  with  the 
same  motto.  The  former  crest  probably  belongs 
to  the  first  quartering ;  and  the  second,  which  is  a 
remarkable  one,  perhaps  to  the  second  quartering. 
It  appears  to  be  of  historical  allusion,  —  Query, 
whether  to  the  preservation  of  the  holy  scriptures 
from  the  flames  of  persecution?  May  I  ask  to 
what  names  these  heraldic  insignia  belong?  and 
whether  to  any  connected  with  the  celshrated 
Dean  Swift.  J.  G.  N. 

The  Terra' Cotta  Busts  of  the  Casars  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  —  In  a  letter  to  the  GeniUmarCs  Maga- 


zincy  vol.  xxiv.,  N.  S.,  p.  594.,  Mr.  Jesse  says  that 
the  missing  bust  (the  twelfth)  *'  is  in  front  of  an 
inn  at  Tichfield  in  Hampshire.'*  Have  any  of 
the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  seen  this  bust,  and  will 
they  report  upon  its  present  state  ?  T.  T. 

Hartlepool  Sepulchral  Stones} — When  the  An- 
glo-Saxon cemetery  at  Hartlepool  was  opened  in 
1833,  it  is  said  that  a  commercial '  traveller  pur- 
chased one  of  the  sepulchral  stones.  Is  it  still  in 
existence ;  and,  if  so,  where  ?  Daniel. 

Hev.  Wm.  Mason.  — This  learned  poet,  having 
attained  the  age  of  seventy-two  in  full  enjoyment 
of  his  eyesight,  composed  a  sonnet  of  gratitude  to 
the  Almighty  for  this  great  and  unusual  gift.  I 
have  searched  in  vain  for  this  efiusion  through 
several  editions  of  his  Worhs^  and  now  hope  that 
some  more  fortunate  correspondent  may  rescue  it 
from  loss  by  transferring  it  to  the  pages  of  **  N. 
&  Q."  E.  D. 

Cleopatra^  Queen  of  Egypt.  ^- About  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  one  Signer  Micheli  brought 
over  to  this  country  a  very  ancient  encaustic  pic- 
ture of  Queen  Cleopatra,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  genuine  portrait,  painted  by  a  Greek  artist, 
and  which  the  owner  valued  at  10,000/.  He 
caused  an  engraving  of  it  to  be  executed.  Is  the 
painting  still  in  existence,  or  where  may  the  print 
of  it  be  seen  ?  The  title  of  the  print  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

**  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt  The  original,  of  which 
the  present  plate  is  a  faithfdl  representation,  is»the  onlv 
known  and  hitherto  discovered  specimen  of  ancient  GreeV 

Sainting.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  most  learned  inquiries 
oih  in  Italy  and  France,  and  been  universally  admitted 
by  cognoscenti,  assisted  by  actual  analysis  of  tne  colours, 
to  be  an  encaustic  painting.  The  picture  is  attributed  to 
Tlmomachus,  and  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  him 
for  his  friend  and  patron,  Augustus  Caesar,  33  years  be- 
fore Christ,  to  adorn  the  triumph  that  celebrated  his 
Egjrptian  victories  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  beautiful  original,  of  whom  he  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  heroic  death  she  inflicted  on  herself 
This  plate  is  dedicated  to  the  virtuosi  and  lovers  of  re- 
fined art  in  the  British  Empire  by  the  Author,  who  is 
also  the  possessor  of  this  inestimable  relic  of  Grecian  Art." 

John  M^Keogh.  —  I  have  a  neatly  written  MS. 
volume,  comprising  Compendium  Logicee  and 
Annotata  Physiologica,  scripta  a  Joanne  M'Keogh 
Hibemo,  Parisiis,  Feb.  18,  1763.  Was  this  John 
M^Keogh  the  same  as  the  Kev.  John  Keogh,  the 
author  of  Zoologia  MedusinaUs  Hibemica  (8vo. 
Dublin,  1739)  ?  or,  if  not  (as  I  am  inclined  to 
think),  who  was  he  ?  Abhba. 

When  does  the  Fast  of  Lent  conclude  f  —  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  the  conclusion  is  at 
noon  on  the  Saturday  before  Easter  Day.  I  was 
at  Naples  on  this  day,  and  was  surprised  by  hear- 
ing the  cannon  from  San  Elmo  begin  to  fire  ex- 
actly at  twelve  o'clock :  they  were  responded  to  from 
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all  the  town.  The  people  put  on  their  holiday 
clothes,  and  went  off  to  Sorrento  and  Castella^ 
mare  in  crowds.  The  fast  was  at  an  end.  We 
often  read  accounts  of  persons  refraining  from  all 
food  from  Good  Friday  till  the  end  of  Lent ;  by 
which  many  suppose  from  Thursday  night  till 
after  mass  on  Sunday  is  meant.  This  would  be  a 
fast  of  two  days  and  a  half,  or  sixty  hours,  and 
would  be  a  serious  matter.  It,  however,  turns  out 
to  be  only  thirty-six  hours,  which  is  quite  another 
aSair.  What  was  the  practice  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians ?  F.  S.  A. 

Rock,  or  Rocke,  of  Clostioorth^  co.  Somerset  — 
Any  information  relative  to  this  family,  which  was 
settled  at  Clos worth,  near  Yeovil,  m  1536  (see 
Valor  JScclesuuticusX  and  terminated  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Helyar  Rocke,  Esq.,  who  died  at 
Bath  in  1854,  aged  ninety-one,  will  be  acceptable, 
and  especially  as  to  the  two  following  points :  — 

1.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Acting- Judge- 
Advocate- Gen.  Rock,  who  is  buried  either  at 
Rouen  (church  of  St.  Ouen),  or  else  at  Caen  in 
Normandy. 

2.  Richard  Rock  of  Wells ;  died  1701,  and 
buried  in  Wells  Cathedral.  He  married  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  —  Pearce,  and  widow  of  John 
Standish  of  Wells. 

Perhaps  your  correspondent,  Ina,  would  kindly 
lend  his  aid.  R.  C.  W. 

Greek  Pronunciation,  —  How  do  we  get  our 
method  of  pronouncing  Greek?  I  saw  a  little 
Greek  girl  a  short  time  ago,  who  talked  quite 
differently  to  our  manner.  For  instance,  in  say- 
ing av0panros,  whereas  we  say  av  like  ban,  and  $pu 
like  throw,  she  said  av  like  cwtt,  and  the  $pco  quite 
short,  dv9pw7r6g  instead  of  avOptairdg.     E.  F.  D.  C. 

Oxford  Graduates  among  the  Zouaoes.  —  The 
following  strange  statement  occurs  in  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son's History  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon 
in  1815  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
1852,  vol.  vii.  p.  529.,  1858  :  — 

**  When  they  [the  Zouaves]  were  transported  to  the 
shores  of  the  Crimea,  though  the  majority  were  French, 
they  were  rather  an  aggregate  of  the  dare-dnHs  of  all 
nations.  In  their  ranbi  at  Sebastopol  were  some  that 
held  Oxford  degrees,  many  those  of  GOttingen,  Paris," 
&c. 

What  authority  is  there  for  this  assertion  re- 
specting Oxford  graduates  ?  What  were  the 
names  of  those  persons  possessing  Oxford  degrees 
who  fought  at  Sebastopol  as  Zouaves  ?     Jatdbb. 

Manuscripts  in  Lismore  Castle.  —  The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  in  his  Researches  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  p.  127.,  says, 

**  The  manuscripts  in  Lismore  Castle  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Smith,  but  I  could  learn  nothing  respecting 
them ;  my  inquiries  were  answered  by  a  positive  asBor- 
anee  that  no  such  coUectioii  ever  existed ;  but  ^m  Pr. 


Smith's  character  for  correctness,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  such  parts  as  have  been  printed  in  his 
works,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  These 
manuscripts  appear  to  have  been  title-deeds  and  letters 
of  the  Boyle  family,  the  latter  replete  with  extensive 
historical  and  biographical  materials  relative  to  the  in- 
trigues and  troubles  of  1641 ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  were 
removed  and  preserved  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  present  possessor  of  the  castle/' 

Has  anything  been  done  towards  the  publica- 
tion of  these  documents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  since 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Croker's  Researches  in 
1824?  They  appear  to  be  highly  interesting  and 
important,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  about  them« 
Their  existence,  I  presume,  is  beyond  denial. 

Abhba. 

Bruce  at  Bannockbum.  —  In  a  recent  publi- 
cation (Hawick  and  its  old  Memories,  M^Lachlan 
&  Co.,  Edinb.,  1 858),  the  question  is  started  what 
towns  sent  levies  to  assist  Bruce  at  Bannockbum. 
The  writer  states  that  there  is  evidence  of  Jed- 
burgh being  one  of  these,  but  he  does  not  name 
any  others.  Can  any  of  your  antiquarian  readers 
supply  this  information  P  T. 

Winchester :  Bicetre.  —  In  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  Livre  4'"%  c.  2.,  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage: — 

^  C'^tait  un  monlin  sur  une  colline,  pr^  dn  ch&teau 
de  Wincheatre  (Bicgtre)." 

Can  you  inform  me  how  the  name  of  Winches- 
ter had  got  into  the  environs  of  Paris  in  the 
fifteenth  century  ?  And  is  Bicetre  a  corruption 
of  the  former  ?  Ignobamus. 

Names  ending  in  'Son,  —  May  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  how  it  happens  that,  of  the 
numerous  and  common  surnames  in  -son  (as  Jon- 
son),  so  very  few  instances  appear  before  1600, 
and  so  many  in  Charles  I.*s  time  ?       Ignobamus. 

Gray^s  Inn  Pieces, — In  Farqnhar*8  "  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1.  (Leigh  Hunt's  Dramatic 
Works  of  Wycherley,  §fc,,  Moxon,  1840,  p.  543.), 
we  have  a  notice  of  these  (apparently)  counterfeit 
coins :  — 

**  Parley,  Then  give  me  earnest. 
**  Standard,  Five  guineas.  [  Giving  her  money."] 

**  Parlev,  Are  they  right?  No  Gray's  Inn  pieces 
amongst  W? — All  right  as  my  leg.** 

Will  any  correspondent  explain  the  aUusion 
here  ?  Acbos. 

Robert  Peyton.  — In  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  Dr. 
Bliss's  MSS.  occurs  (lot  186.)  Robert  Peyton,  Of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  dedicated  to  Henry  Earl  of 
Holland,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.   This  note  is  added  — 

•    _  ^^ 

**  With  an  autograph  note  from  Sir  Henry  Ellis  to  Dr. 
Bliss,  stating  he  was  unable  to  trace  who  Robert  Peyton, 
the  author,  was.  The  author,  in  his  dedication,  says,  'I 
haye  trav^ed  many  oonntrieS|  seen  many  cities  ancl 
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courts,  served  in  Ital;  agUDst  the  Turks  and  Spaniud, 
bat  by  the  blessins  of  God  I  officiat  at  God's  allar,'  &c 
Ilie  author  was  ■  Roman  Catbolic." 

We  take  it  that  the  author  was  the  younger 
Bon  of  Sir  John  Peyton,  Bart,  of  Inlehaiii.  Cam- 
bridgeshire, by  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Edwurd 
Oaborne  (Lord  Mayor  of  London  1385).  He  was 
elected  from  Eton  to  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
1609,  proceeded  B.A.  16—,  but  did  not  commence 
M.A.  till  1629.  He  has  Latin  verses  in  the  Uni- 
versity collection  on  the  death  of  Henry  Prince 
of  Wale?,  1612,  In  Harwood'a  Alumni  Etonemel 
(2130  it  is  stated  that  he  trerelled  into  Italy, 
studied  the  law,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  afterwards  took  orders.  In  Wotton's  Baronet- 
age (i.  31.),  and  Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant 
Baronetage  (400.),  he  is  erroneously  called  Feilow 
of  Qaeen't  College,  Cambridge. 

We  hope  through  the  medium  of  your  columns 
to  obtain  farther  informatioD  respecting  this  gen- 
tlemiQ,  especially  Lbe  date  of  his  death. 

C.  H.  AUO  TlIOMPBOa  COOPBH. 

Endowed  Sckooh.  —  Can  any  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  what  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  following  endowed  schools,  which  were 
(some  fifly  or  sisty  years  since)  among  the  most 
Buccesaful  in  England.  They  are,  I  believe,  all 
greatly  dependant  on  the  good  sense  and  friendly 
cooperation  of  the  trustees,  that  is,  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  the  several  towns  to  which  they  be- 
long. Much  is  now  said  about  the  importance  of 
rural  associations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  schools. 
All  these  schools,  though  ta  towns,  possess  that 
advantsgc.  The  schools  about  which  I  would  in- 
quire are  those  of  Exeter,  Norwich,  Tiverton, 
and  Beading.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  two 
lut  are  nearly  estioct.  E.  C.  H. 

Henry  Holme.— Tin  Manual  of  Prayers,  Medi- 
tationt,  and  Tkanksgitiingi,  with  Verses  of  MaiCa  : 
Mortality  and  Hope  of  Resurrection,  1690,  formg 
lot  i.33.  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Bliss's  ' 
MSS.  Is  anything  more  hnown  of  the  author  ? 
One  of  the  name  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cam-  , 
bridge,  B.A.  1671,  M.A.  1675.  Another  was  ' 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  B.A.  1713,  M.A.  1719, 
TaieroftheUniver8i2,  1721,  and  B.D.  1727. 

C.  U.  i«tt  TaoMPaoN  Cooper. 

Cambrid^ 

Sharpneet  Sock,  Dover. — Which  of  the  several 
cliff's  at  Dover  was  named  "Sharpness?"  Before 
hanging  was  iatrodiice4  ^a  a  punisbment  convicted 
femiilef  were  thrown  on  from  Sharpness,  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  of  Dover,  G.  R.  L. 

Edward  Courtenay  and  his  Twfnly  Argument*. —  i 
I  Lave  a  manuscript  of  tome  ISO  pages,  entitled:    I 

«  Twenty  Argnmants  againsttheOath  of  Alleadgiance,  | 

Prnponnded  to  Mr,  Proston,  and  other  Defandars  of  the  ' 

tOath,  in  saHsflMHonofalate  bitter  Provoeitlon  pub-  I 


In  a  different  hand  is  added  : 

"  Composed  by  Edw.  Coortenay,  who  died  a  Confessor 
in  y  ComOn  Goals  at  Exon." 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  anyone  who  can  tell  me  if 
this  work  was  ever  published  ?  Who  Edward 
Courtenay  was.  and  the  date  of  his  death  ?  and 
where  I  could  see  or  obtain  a  copy  of  the  pam- 
phlet published  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Howard  ? 

It  may  be  observed  that  a  correct  quotation 
from  the  Prophet  would  not  have  afforded  so  apt 
a  motto  for  the  writer.     The  words  of  Jeremiah 

"  Et  jurabis ;  Vivit  Domlnns  in  veritflte,  el  in  judloio, 

G.  Cbafmait. 

Samitel  Grascume.  —  What  is  known  of  this  i»on- 
juring  divine  in  addition  to  the  notice  of  hint  In 
'The  Life  of  John  Keltlewdl,  pp.  325 -330  ?  He 
died  in  1718,  Did  he  reside  at  Caen  Wood, 
Hampstead,  in  1703  ?  J.  Tbowbix. 


FoKt- 
tlsing  i 
which  a 
and  by 


man  and  Tab-man.  —  Two  barristers  prac- 
n  the  Court  of  Exchequer  hold  offices 
i-e  designated  by  these  whimsical  names ; 
virtue  of  their  oiHces  have  pre-audience 
tain  causes  and  at  certain  times.  Can  any 
ir  correspondents  tell  me  the  origin  of  those 
,  and  their  particular  privileges,  and  who 
e  patronage  of  them  ?  LbqaIiIB. 

•get  of  Bristol.  — Js  anything  known  of  oae 
Turges  of  Bristol,"  living  in  1689  P 

».  c.  w. 


Aiiurr  &\istltS  ioiSt  ^nUarci, 

Scottith  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ia   168* 

Public  attention  having  been  lately  much  called 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Chorch  of 
England,  with  the  view  of  hivina  the  services 
abridged;  and  the  repetition  of  the  Lord'a  Prayer 
being  commented  upon,  as  one  of  the  obvious  re- 
dundancies, I  be^  to  invite  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  following  passage  in  a  cbarve  for 
"Discipline  and  for  Worship"  of  Archbishop 
Leighton  (then  Bishop  Leighton)  to  the  clergy  oT 
the  diocesan  synod  of  Dunblane.  The  charge  ap- 
pears In  my  copy  (the  collection  of  the  Worki  m 


I,  and  under  the  second  bead,  "for  Worttup," 
p.  338.,  the  Bishop  says,  "  Secondly,  that  tba 
Lord's  Prayer  be  restored  to  more  frequent  u^e ; 
likewise  the  Doxology  and  the  Creed."  The  time 
of  this  charge  nroula  be  a  little  more  than  two 
years  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  U.  (Uay  9S, 
1660),  and  on  this  I  beg  to  inquire  whether  soj 
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of  jour  readers  powMfl  a  copy  of  the  Common 
Prsjer  Ihcn  in  ma  in  ScoUaud,  aguinaC  which  the 

f;oo(l  bixbop  iDvei^fhsf  and  whetber  it  wai  pub- 
ished  by  autboritj  ?  and  whether,  beaides  the 
points  above  referred  to,  it  deviates  from  the 
Common  Prayer-Book  now  in  use  in  our  church  ? 

PhILO- LeIO  BTOB. 

[In  1660,  whea  Bpiscopacy  was  rratored  in  Scotland, 
tLe  Caiamon  Prayer  was  not  ordained  to  be  naed ;  but 
the  public  worship  WB«  to  bfl  coodatted  in  the  extern- 
pomry  mnnnfr.  The  Booh  of  CoiDaon  frayer  Baoctioned 
by  Abp.  Laud  can  hardly  be  said  1o  bave  been  need :  it 
was  eileneed  by  a  popular  lumiiU,  as  soon  as  the  attempt 
was  made  lo  introdnce  it,  on  Jnly  23,  1637.  Seven  years 
■Tterwards  a  sort  of  remembrance  of  it  was  i»ued  by  Cbe 
Kirk,  entitled  "The  New  Booke  of  Conmoo  Prayer,  ac- 
cording to  the  Forme  ef  tbe  Eirke  of  Scotland,  our  Bre- 
ibren  in  Faith  and  Covenaot,"  1644  with  a  R.  on  tha 
titlo-page,  12mo.  U  was  a  brief  abstract  of  Calvin'a  Ge- 
nera Prayer-Book,  derived  through  Knox'a  Book  of 
Common  Order,  and  contalna  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
Lord's  Prayer,  but  not  the  doxolagy.  It  ia  probable  that 
Bishop  Leighton  may  have  need  this  feeble  — j---'— 


Private  Chaplains . —'W i\\  Bortie  reader  of  "N. 
&  Q."  kindly  resolve  the  following  (jaeations  ?  — 

1.  Can  e!:ery  peer  appoint  his  private  cbiiplaia  ? 
if  not,  by  what  right  oo  certain  noblemen  do  so? 

2.  Can  a  commoner  do  the  same  ? 

3.  If  a  commoner  build  a  chapel  in  eannesion 
wilb  bis  dwelling,  intending  it  for  family  worship 
QC  cording  to  the  ritea  and  ceremoniea  of  the 
Church  of  England,  could  he  call  upon  the  bishop 
(o  consecrate  il  ?  or,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have 
the  biahop's  licence  for  its  being  used  as  a  place  of 
Divine  worship  P  And  would  consecratioo,  or 
IJcenEing,  throw  such  a  cbnpel  open  to  all  who  may 
cbaose  to  demand  admission,  alihauah  situated  in 
the  private  grounds  of  an  individual?  M.  C. 


re  allows 


[^All  peers,  us  well  u  «e 
]bw  (according  lo  their  rank  and  office) 
■core  private  chaplains.  Tboa  an  archbiahop  may  have 
eighti  a  Duke  or  Bishop  six;  Marauis  or  Earl  five;  a 
Tiscount  four ;  a  Baron  three ;  the  Master  of  the  Kolla, 
tbe  King's  ^tcretary.  Treasurer.  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Kuya),  and  Almoner,  each  of  them  tiro;  the  Superior 
JudgeSiiheCbancdlursoflheExcbequerand  of  the  Duchy 
of  l.ancajlcr,tli«  Attorney  wjd  Solicitor-General,  &e.  each 
of  them  "  one  clisplaiD  having  one  benefice  with  cure."  bat 
who  may  be  ron-reaident  on  the  same.  Chaplains  "  re- 
tauieil"  V  Peare  of  the  Realm  may  purohaae  a  licence  or 
dispensation,  and  take  (iro  benefices  with  care  of  sonia, 
pioTided  such  benefices  are  not  Isrlhar  distant  bma  each 
other  than  Ibirty  mi  las. 

Private  chapels  attached  to  the  dwellings  of  pcbts  or 
commoners  need  no  consecralion  by  a  bishop :  such  pb 

of  worship  ore  wholly  independent  of  hi—     "■ '" 

grants  a  "licence"  to  the  officiaiiDg  ohaplam,  nor  aa 
the  power  to  "depiive"  him.  Snob  obapela  being  stri 
private  the  public  therefore  cannot  iferaaiuf  odmiasian 


has  been  generally,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to 
Burns,  among  whose  writings  il  has  no  place. 
As  he  docs  not  even  name  the  pieeo  in  his  pro- 
tracted correspondence  with  Thoinano,  in  nhicli 
he  alludes  to  nearly  all  the  gems  of  Scottiab  song, 
we  may  conolnda  it  to  have  been  published  eub- 
sequent  to  his  death  in  1796.  T. 

[Wilson,  in  his  SoT-gi  of  ScBthnJ,  has  the  following 
note  on  this  song:  "  'This  beiiuliful  jiathetic  song  is  by 
many  considered  to  have  been  written  by  llama,  and  fre- 
qneatly  do  I  receive  requests  lo  sing  Burna's  song  of 
'  'ITie  Land  o'  the  Leal ' ;  it  was  written,  however,  liyja 
lady,  who  has  contributed  many  excellent  songs  to  Tit 
ScoltiA  MinitTcl,  ander  the  signature  of  B.  B.  She  stlU 
lives  [18433'  ^^  *""  "^  ejection  to  her  name  appearing 
in  print  as  an  ^nthor  ss.    'The  long  of  '  The  Land  o'  the 

Ibonghta  of  Bums,  w 

Bonnie  Jean."  ConmM.  a\ta  7 l,f  Select  Song>  of  Scotlmd, 

published  by  W.  iJ»milton,  Itii,  p.  i'ji.) 

Bishop  Keimetts  Register. —  Was  the  second 
volume  of  this  valuable  work  ever  published  ? 
If  not,  whereare  the  collection  a  which  the  bishop 
mode  for  it  ?  Hilton  HEHBUur. 

[The  second  volume  of  Bishop  Kennett's  Btgiilir  ii 
among  hia  other  nnmemus  manuscripta  in  the  Lnnedown* 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Bishop's  USS., 
chieflv  relating  to  Eccleaiosfical  History  ond  the  biogra- 
phy of  churchman,  consist  of  107  volumes.] 

Oast  Bouse*. — What  ia  the  derivation  of  the 
word  oail  t  The  word  does  not  appear  in  Richard- 
son's Dictionary ;  and  though  it  does  in  Johnson's 
no  derivation  is  there  given.  O. 

[Toiii!  asys,  "perbap  from  tha  Latin  sihit,  of  ura,  lo 
burn.  In  some  places  it  is  pronounced  'oojt."  Webster 
queries  it  from  Greek  istu,  or  Lai.  luliu,  a  kiln.  ] 

.Sir  'rhomat  Seamen.  —  Information  of  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Seawen,  who  was  Al- 
derman of  Comhill  Ward,  and  had  died  before 
the  end  of  the  year  ]74B,  will  much  oblige    F.  H. 


lUfUti. 


(2-^  S.  Y.  312.) 

"  Apples,"  saya  Phillips,  "  in  Herbarism  or  sim- 
pllng,  are  used,  not  only  for  the  fruit  of  t^e  apple- 
tree,  but  for  all  sort  of  round  fruit."  I  have  % 
book  by  a  French  philosopher  to  prove  that  the 
moon  is  an  egg  laid  by  the  earth.  Put  iheae  things 
together,  and  we  may  arrive  at  nn  understanding 
of  the  true  conclusion,  which  is,  that  Newton's 
apple  was  the  moon,  and  that  he  made  use  of  no 
other.  All  who  know  the  great  iirat  step  in  the 
verification  of  graTitstion  will  see  this  at  once. 
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To  what  Toor  correBpondent  has  given  sbonld 
be  added  that  the  very  apple-tree  from  which 
Newton's  apple  fell  —  I  mean  Mrg.  Conduitt's 
npple,  not  the  moon  — has  been  settled.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Sir  David  Breweter's  note  upon  the  sub- 
ject (vol.  i.  p.  27.)  =— 

"  Neither  Pemberlao  nor  Whiston,  who  received  from 
Newlon  himself  the  History  of  hie  first  Ideas  of  Gravity, 
records  the  story  of  the  falling  apple.  It  was  meDtioned, 
however,  to  Voltaire  bj  Catherioe  Barton,  Newton's 
niece,  snd  to  Mr,  Green  by  Martin  Folkes,  the  Presideat 
oftheKoyal  Society.  We  saw  the  apple-tree  in  1811,  and 
brought  away  a  portion  of  one  of  ils  roots.  The  tree  »a« 
so  mnch  decayed  that  it  was  taken  down  in  1820,  and  the 
wood  of  it  cerefnlly  preserved  by  Mr.  Tnrnor  of  Stoke 
Rocbeford.  See  Toltaire'i  PhUoKmliie  de  Ntabm,  3me 
put.  Cbsp.  iii,.  Green's  FhiiosojAy  of  Expanme  anf 
Omtraefwe  Forcn,  p.  972.,  and  Higand'a  H'uL  Euaa, 
r-  2." 

"  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  mj  father'*  house, 
and  the  briehs  are  alive  at  this  daj  to  testify  it, 
therefore  deny  it  not."     I  shall  now  proceed  to 

some  grave  criticism  upon  the  whole  story. 

First,  was  it  an  apple  ?  This  is  very  important. 
Voltaire  only  Bays,  U»  fruits  (fan  arhre.  Folkes 
certainly  says,  paniinn,  but  this  word  is  only  some 
round  fruit.  Is  it  not  Yirgil  who  talks  of  the 
poma  of  a  mulberry- tree  ?  If  Hegel  could  have 
thought  objectively  for  a  moment  or  two,  he 
would  have  seized  these  points.  Next,  though 
the  story  is  mentioned  in  the  draft  of  the  account 
sent  to  Fontenelle  which  is  found  in  the  Conduitt 
papers,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  eloge  which  was 
the  consequence.  Now,  looking  at  the  fact  that 
Fontenelle  was  a  writer  who  luved  anecdiite,  and 
was  very  unlikely  to  omit  so  possible  and  pleasant 
B  story  BS  that  of  the  apple,  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumption that  either  Mrs.  Condnitt  or  her  husband 
struck  it  out,  and  did  not  transmit  it  to  Fontenelle. 
There  is  then  nothing  certain  except  that  Newton's 
niece  talked  about  some  fall  of  fruit,  and  that  we 
have  recollections  of  her  conversation  by  Voltaire 
and  Folkes.  If  we  remember  how  conversations 
grow  by  repetition,  we  may  think  it  possible  that 
Newton,  in  casual  talk,  mentioned  the  fall  of  some 
fruit  aa  having  once  struck  his  mind  when  he  was 
pondering  on  the  subject  of  the  moon's  motion, 
and  that  Mrs.  Conduitt  made  too  much  of  it. 
Hence  Green's  pomum,  and  ils  common  rendering 
of  apple,  followed  by  the  actual  discovery  that 
there  was  an  apple-tree  at  Woolsthorpe,  and,  it 
should  seem,  onli/  one. 

The  story  of  the  apple  is  pleasant  enough,  and 
would  need  no  serious  discussion,  if  it  were  not 
connected  with  a  remarkable  misapprehension. 
As  told,  the  myth  is  made  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  fall  of  an  apple  put  into  Newton's  mind 
what  had  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any 
before  him,  namely,  the  same  kind  of  attrac 
between  celestial  bodies  as  exists  between  an 
apple  and  the  earth.    In  thia  way  the  real  glory 


of  such  men  as  Newton  is  lowered.  It  should  be  - 
known  that  the  idea  had  been  for  many  years 
floating  before  the  minds  of  physical  inquirers, 
in  order  that  n  proper  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  way  in  which  Newton's  power  cleared 
away  the  confusions,  and  vanquished  the  diffi- 
culties, which  had  prevented  very  able  men  from 
proceeding  beyond  conjecture. 

In  1609  Kepler  published  his  famous  work  on 
the  planet  Mars,  in  which  he  establishes  his  cele- 
brated laws;  in  IG18  he  published  his  EpitotM 
Astronomic  CopemicaiuE.  Newton  began  to  think 
of  gravitation  in  1666.  In  both  works,  but  es- 
pecially* in  the  second,  Kepler  raises  the  idea  of 
the  planets  being  moved  by  a  force  from  the  sun. 
He  lays  especial  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  nearer 
a  planet  to  the  sun  the  more  rapidly  does  it  move. 
And  he  implies  and  inclines  to  the  hypothesis  that 
this  force  must  be  inversely  as  the  diilaace  from 
the  son.  In  1645,  when  Newton  was  three  years 
old,  Bouillaud  (see  Penny  Cyclovisdia)  published 
his  Aitronomia  Philolaica,  in  wnich  he  combats 
Kepler,  and  makes  the  very  remarkable  anticipa* 
tion  that  the  force,  if  any,  could  not  be  inversely 
as  the  distance,  but  as  the  iqimre  of  the  distance. 
In  1673,  before  Newton  had  published  anything, 
Huyghens  published  his  Horologium  Oscillatoriusn, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  gave  the  complete  results 
of  circular  motion,  without  demonstration.  We 
here  find,  so  far  as  the  circle  is  concerned,  the 
very  propositions  on  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
balance  which  Newton  gave  in  the  Friitcipia. 
We  may  presume  that  Newton,  a  learned  mathe- 
matician as  well  as  an  ineentive  one,  knew  both 
Kepler  and  Bouiflaud  in  1666.  On  Newton  and 
Huyghens  I  shall  probably  propose  a  query,  when 
I  have  further  considered  a  point  to  which  this 
article  has  drawn  my  attention.  * 

What  then  did  Newton  do?  He  compared  the 
fall  of  the  moon  with  the  fall  of  a  stone,  and  showed 
that  the  efiecls  are  as  the  inverse  squares  of  the 
distances.  He  dednced  Kepler's  laws  as  conse- 
quences of  this  hypothesis,  and  connected  elliptic 
motion  with  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance.  He  abolished  the  mysterious  centre  to 
and  from  which  motions  were  supposed  to  take 
place,  and  introduced  universtd  gravitation  (the 
adjective,  not  the  substantive,  is  Newton's  dis- 
covery) r  showing  that  if  every  particle  attract 
every  other  particle  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  a  whole  sphere  will  attract  aa  if  its 
mass  were  collected  at  its  centre.  This  last,  one 
of  the  most  important  points  of  Newton's  -con- 
nexion of  theory  and  fact,  has  nothing  which 
strikes:  for  people  in  generid  would  imagine  that 
the  result  must  be  true  in  all  cases.  But  in  truth 
it  is  true  only  for  the  inverse  square,  and  for  the 
direct  distance,  a  law  which  is  out  of  the  question. 
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These  are  tbe  points  in  which  Newton  starts 
in  advance  of  hie  predecessors,  with  a  powerful 
bodj  of  (ledaction  substituted  for  ingenious  con- 
jectures: there  is  no  occasion  to  sa^  anything 
of  what  followed.  Bouillaud,  in  raising  an  ob- 
jection to  Kepler,  had  asked  whj  the  planet* 
are  to  be  alupidi,  while  the  sun  is  anima  matrix; 
why  the  sun  is  to  move  the  earth,  and  not  the 
earth  t«  move  the  moon.  It  used  to  be  said,  I 
think  of  Chades  Foz,  that  before  he  proceeded  to 
demolish  his  opponent,  he  would  recapitulate  that 
opponent's  argument  with  so  much  additional 
force  and  clearness,  that  his  friends  trembled  for 
bis  power  to  answer,  until  he  proceeded  to  show 
them  that  those  who  know  heat  how  to  thrust 
know  beet  bow  to  parry.  Bonilland  seems  to 
have  gone  to  work  in  tbe  same  way ;  at  least  as 
to  the  first  branch  of  tbe  performance :  before 
proceeding  to  demolish  Kepler,  he  gives  him  the 
inverse  square  of  tbe  distance,  and  a  considerable 
approach  towards  univertal  gravitation. 

I  end  with  two  anacrams*  of  Newton's  name, 
this  instant  seen,  which  will  illustrate  my  subject. 
As  to  some  part  of  Newton's  preliminary  ideas, 
we  must  say  Not  ne 


L   ISSCBIPTIOHS. 

(2"'  S.  tL  86.) 

Possessed  with  ihe  fall  desire  14)  forward  tbe  at- 
tempts of  your  correspondents  to  rescue  the  last- 
fading  inscriptions  in  our  churches  Irom  imjiendiDg 
obliteration,  these  preliminary  su^esttve  lunts  are 
thrown  out  to  forward  tbe  end  proposed. 

It  is  probable  the  first  division  will  be  formed 
of  inscriptions  bearing  dates  preTioas  to  the  year 
1500.  As  many  of  these  have  been  publiabea  bv 
local  historians,  others  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  some  are  in  private  collections,  the 
question  naturally  presents  itself  whether  they 
should  be  recopied  to  form  parts  of  the  proposed 
national  collecuon. 

The  second  division  would  probably  be  formed 
of  inscriptions  in  which  some  or  all  of  tbe  requi- 
site dates  are  omitted.  Here  it  may  be  asked, 
and  tbe  question  merits  the  attention  of  antiqua- 
ries. At  what  period  were  dates  first  introduced 
in  reference  to  the  birth  or  death  of  the  individual 
recorded,  aiid  more  particularly  when  was  the  age 
first  deemed  a  necessary  part  of  every  monumental 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  occupy  your  space 

*  To  ezbinst  tbe  mbject,  the  fallowing  maybe  added. 
As  to  pe^ceplio^^  no  ntaH ;  is  to  rapnlations,  imn  (n,  that 
is,  remembering  thit  he  wu  not  appreciaud  (how  mnch 

make  more  oat  of  ttke  word,  I  think  it  must  b«  by  Swe- 
danborg's  theory  of  correspondences,  or  aometJiing  equallj 

potent. 


with  farther  suggestions  j  some  plan  must  be  de- 
finitely nrrnnged.  That  one  difficulty  satisfacto- 
rily adjusted,  and  there  remains  but  little  doubt 
thiit  copies  of  iheee  valuable  records  will  be  for- 
warded from  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

A  tolerably  large  collection  of  extracts  from 
parish  re^iaters,  and  fully  bearing  out  tbe  pre- 
mises of  S.  F.  Cbsswbu.,  are  fully  at  his  service 
on  application.  H.  D'AvmaT. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries to  act  energetically  in  carrying  out  at  once 
their  proposed  measures  for  the  permanent  re- 
cording lit'  i[i3criptions  in  our  churchyards,  other- 
wise the  le^s  e.'calCed  among  the  population  of  this 
country  will  in  a  few  years  know  very  little  of 
tbeii'  ancestors.  A  new  source  of  mischief  baa 
arisen  among  a  certain  active  class  of  Gothic  revi- 
valists, who  so  love  to  meddle  with  and  mend  our 
old  churches  and  their  precincts,  that  very  soon 
Utile  but  nineteenth  century  work  will  remain. 
They  have  now  taken  to  advocate  the  laybg 
prostrate  all  tbe  old  tombstones  in  our  chnrch- 
yards,  so  that  the  weatJier,  and  the  feet  of  passers- 
by,  will  very  speedily  obliterate  every  veat%e  of 
iascription. 

This  has  just  been  most  ruthlessly  done  at  the 
parish  church  of  Oakbam  :  every  stone  has  been 
uprooted,  shifted,  and  laid  flat  on  its  back,  so  aa 
to  form  footpaths  all  round  the  church. 

Is  there  no  ccclewastical  authority  competent  to 
cope  with  this  new  phase  of  barbarism  P  Has  any 
one  an  unrestrainable  power  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  the  memorials  of  the  parishioners  F  Mar  be 
with  impunity  shift  them  about  hither  and  thimer, 
reniiing  them  from  the  spots  they  were  meant  to 
mark,  and  converting  these  consecrated  slabs  into 

We  had  at  Oakham  some  picturesque  gronpa 
of  these  moTiumental  stones ;  all  now  are  rMnced 
to  a  dead  level,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing   a    commodious    pi  ay -ground   for    the 

parish  Bcbool. 

Csnnot  a  churchyard  be  set  In  order  witbont 

scattering  to  the  wind  the  bones  of  the  parishioners, 
and  destroying  their  tombstones?  (P). 


(2""  S.  vi.  90.) 
Your  correspondent,  Mb.  KBNnHGTON,  has  been 
misinformed.  There  have  been  no  serfs  in  Eng- 
land for  at  least  two  centnries.  We  have  not  u 
yet,  probably  never  shall  have,  evidence  to  prova 
the  exact  date  when  all  Englishmen  became  free. 
It  would,  however,  be  very  difficult  to  find  villains 
anywhere  except  in  the  law  books  after  the  acae»- 
aion  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  How  long  the  villain 
Kontinued  to  ba  ■  p^  of  the  English  consljtntion 
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in  the  imagination  of  our  lawyers,  it  is  not  easj 
to  tell.  A  form  of  manumission,  or  ^*  Release 
from  Villena<re,"  is  given  in  the  fourtli  edition  of 
The  Compleat  Clerky  Containing  the  best  Forms  of 
all  Sorts  of  Presidents  for  Conveyances  and  Assur- 
ances and  other  Instruments  now  in  use  and  practise^ 
ifc.  London,  mdgi^xxvu.  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikelj 
that  it  continued  to  be  reprinted  among  forms 
"  now  in  use  "  till  a  much  later  period.  As  it  is 
probable  that  few  of  your  readers  have  ever  seen 
such  a  document,  it  is  worth  printing  once 
again:  — 

*<  To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  &c  T.H., 
Lord  of  the  Mannor  of  D.,  sendeth  Greeting.  Wkkbkas 
A.  B.,  otherwise  called  A.  B.,  oar  Native  Son  of  C.  B., 
otherwise  C.  B.  our  Native  belonging,  or  appendant  to 
our  Mannor  of  D.  in  the  County  of  £.,  was  begotten  in 
Tillenage,  and  for  such  a  one,  and  as  such  a  one  was 
commonly  called,  held,  had  and  reputed  openly,  publicly, 
and  privately.  Kmow  te,  that  I,  the  said  T.  H.,  for  divers 
good  and  lawful  causes  me  thereto  moving,  for  me  and 
my  heirs  for  ever  manumitted,  released,  and  from  the 
yoak  of  Servitude  and  Yillenage  discharged,  and  by 
these  my  Letters  Patents  do  manumit,  f^ree,  discharge  the 
said  A.B.  with  all  his  Sequels  begotten  or  to  be  beaten, 
with  all  his  Groods  and  Chattels,  Lands  and  Tenements 
by  him  already  bought  or  hereafter  to  be  bo^ht  what- 
soever. Know  te  also,  that  I  the  said  T.  £L  to  have 
Remised,  Released,  and  for  me  my  Heirs,  &c.  hath  quit- 
claimed, and  by  this  my  present  Writing  do  remit,  re- 
lease, and  quitclaim  unto  the  said  A.  B.  and  his  Heirs, 
and  all  his  Sequels,  all  and  all  manner  of  Actions  real 
and  personal.  Suits,  Quarrels,  Services,  Challenges,  Tres- 
passes, Debts  and  Demands  whatsoever,  which  against 
the  said  A.  B.  or  any  of  the  Heirs  of  his  Sequels*  or  any 
of  them,  I  have  or  had,  or  which  I  or  my  Heirs  hereafter 
might  have  by  reason  of  the  Servitude  and  Yillenage 
aforesaid,  or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  World  until  the  day  of  the  making  of 
these  presents ;  so  that  neither  I  the  said  T.  H.  nor  my 
Heirs,  nor  any  other  by  or  for  us,  or  in  our  names,  any 
action,  right,  title,  claim,  interest  or  demand  of  YiUenage 
or  Servitude  by  the  King's  Writ,  or  by  any  other  means 
whatsoever  against  the  said  A.  B.  or  his  Sequels  b^otten 
or  to  be  begotten,  or  against  the  Goods,  Chattels,  Lands, 
and  Tenements,  purchased  or  hereafter  to  be  purchased 
from  henceforth  may  exact,  claim,  or  challenge,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  but  that  we  be  wholly  and  for  ever  barred 
by  these  Presents.  And  I,  the  said  T.  H.  and  my  Heirs, 
the  said  A.  B.,  with  all  his  Sequels  begotten  or  to  be  be- 
gotten Free  men  against  all  men  will  warrant  for  ever  by 
these  presents.    In  Witness,  &c" 

Although  slavery  had  died*  out  in  England 
ages  before,  it  yet  remained  in  full  vigour  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Scotland  till  about  eighty 
years  ago,  and  was  not  finally  abolished  until 
quite  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Until  the 
year  1775  colliers  and  salters  were  their  masters* 
property  as  absolutely  as  the  serfs  of  the  middle 
ages.  Little  seems  to  be  recorded  of  their  con- 
dition ;  but  as,  under  the  most  humane  and  en- 
lightened system  of  management,  underffround 
labourers  are  ever  the  most  degraded  of  the  popu- 
lation, we  may  be  sure  that  when  to  this  was 
added  the  farther  debasement  of  personal  slavery, 
lot  must  b«Te  been  yery  dreadful.    In  th«il 


year  an  act  was  passed  (15  Geo.  TIL  cap.  28.) 

releasing  these  people  from  bondage  by  a  gradual 

process.   All  persons  beginning  to  work  after  the 

passing  of  the  act  were  to  be  considered  free ;  but 

those  who  had  already  worked  could  only  obtain. 

their  freedom  after  a  term  of  years,  and  then 

only  by  an  expensive  process.    The  consequence 

was,  Uiat  until  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1799 

(39  Geo.  m.  cap.  39.),  which  declared  that  all 

colliers    "  shall  be  free  ftom.  their    servitude,-* 

there  were  thousands  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 
The  Manor,  Bottesford,  Brigg, 


GLASTONBUBT  AND   WBLL8   CONCOBD   OF  1327^ 

(2°^  S.  vi.  106.) 

I  would  suggest  that  the  latter  paragraphs  of 
this  very  interesting  doci^ment  should  be  read  ^a 
follows :  — 

"  Fartbermore,  that  the  Dean  and  his  successors  may 
have  Common  of  Pasture  for  all  manner  of  Cattle,  also 
Tarbary  [turf  for  fuel]  in  the  .moiety  [half]  which  re- 
maineth  to  the  Abbot,  and  have  Hogsties  [pigsties]  in 
the  same  moiety,  and  take  Oilers  [alder-wood]  and  soil 
to  repair  them. 

*'  And  the  Abbot  to  have  the  like  Common  of  [q.  and] 
Hogsties  in  the  Dean's  moiety. 

*'  And  that  all  the  Tenants  of  the  Dean  and  Abbot  free 
and  villains,  and  other  their  nearest  neighbour's  tenants, 
may  have  Common  of  Pasture  and  Turbary  in  both  the 
moieties  of  the  moor  called  Yealmore  (at  this  present  not 
enclosed)  as  they  wont  to  have. 

<<  And  to  build  and  repair  Hogsties,  and  all  their  Cattle 
to  chase  and  rechase  to  the  water  for  ever." 

The  words  "build"  and  ** repair**  might  be  ap- 
plied to  pigsties,  but  not  to  hogget  or  hog  sheep ; 
and  the  phrase,  "  Common  o/'hogs,*'  or  ^  hoggets,** 
I  have  never  seen :  and  all  the  commons  UmU  I  know 
of,  are  either  for  "  sheep,**  for  "  cows,**  for  ^  hones, 
oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,**  or  fpr  "all  nu^mer  of 
cattle."   (In  later  records,  "  omntntodla^nimalia.") 

K  the  phrase  in  the  Concord,  *'  comon  q/ hog- 
sties,** be  read  "  common  and  hogsties,*'  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  difficulty. 

Dr.  Bosworth,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  ZHctiomsn/, 
has:  — 

*<  Aleb,  the  alder  tree. 
AusT.  Fire,  combustibles." 

These  words  being,  no  doubt,  pronounoed  "oiler** 
and  "  ollet :  *-  a  fuel  house  being  in  this  neighbour- 
hood still  called  an  "  ollet  house.** 

K  IvA  could  inform  us  whether  alder  trees 
grow  at  the  place  in  question,  or,  better  still,  if  he 
could  refer  to  the  original  concord,  which  is  pro- 
bably in  Latin,  or  possibly  Norman,  he  would  in 
the  formeir  case  do  much  to  solve  the  difficulties ; 
and  in  the  latter  explain  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
as  the  Latin  words  of  tlje  original  copcord  would 
not  present  apy  of  t)ie  doi^ts  which  arise  on  thie 
Eingljsli  translation.  F,  A.  Cahbivqcov. 

Ogboume  St  George. 
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THE    TESTAMENT  OF  THE  TWELVE  PATBIABCHS. 

(2"*  S.  vi.  88.) 

A  very  good  copy  of  tbis  book  (wbicb  Dibdin 
calls  "  one  of  tbe  most  popular  manuals  of  tbe 
sixteentb  and  seventeentb  centuries  ")  is  now  be- 
fore me.  The  title-page  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
copy  referred  to  by  Or,  N.,  but  is  an  earlier  edi- 
tion. "  London :  printed  by  M.  Clark  for  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  1681."  It  has  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  page  a  very  good  woodcut,  within  an 
oval,  in  the  style  of  Le  Petit  Bernard,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  Israelites  dancing  before  the  golden 
calf;  and  has  a  full-length  figure  oa  a  single  page, 
with  verses  beneath,  before  each  "  Testament." 
These  woodcuts,  though  originally  good,  have  evi- 
dently seen  considerable  service.  It  is  in  black 
letter,  small  12mo.  After  an  epistle  "  To  the 
Christian  Reader,"  signed  "  Richard  D&ji*  of  five 
pages,  comes  — 

«  The  Testament  of  Jacob  made  at  his  'death  to  bis 
Twelve  sons,  the  Patriarchs,  conceniuig  what  should  be- 
tide them  in  the  last  days ;  gathered  oat  of  Genesisy  48. 
49.,  and  added  unto  tbis  Book." 

In  the  middle  of  this  page  is  a  wQodcut  of  Jacob 
bolstered  up  in  bed  with  his  sons  about  him,  in 
the  same  style  as  that  on  the  title-page.  The 
following  lines  are  below :  — 

**  Come  hearken  my  Sons,  two  things  Iffhe, 
My  blessing,  and  my  betn ; 
Thejirst  to  thevj  that  godJu  livp  ; 
The  last  to  wicked  man. 

This  Testament  of  Jacob  is  on  the  six  following 
pages.  Then  follow  on  133  pages  without  pagin- 
ation '*  The  Testament  of  the  Patriarchs  "  in  thdr 
order,  and  it  concludes  with  the  account  in  two 
pages  how  these  Testaments  were  first  found,  and 
translated  out  of  Greek  into  Latin.  It  appears 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Christian  Reader  that  this 
Testament  of  Jacob  was  added  by  Richard  Day, 
son  of  the  famous  printer  John  Day,  who  pub- 
lished editions  of  the  book  in  1577  and  1581. 
From  the  title-page  of  this  last  edition,  as  given 
by  Dibdin  («  Now  Epglished  by  A.  G.")  the 
English  translation  is  ascribed  to  Axthur  Golding. 
The  Testaments  themselves,  as  your  remarks  have 
shown,  are  apocryphal.  Watt  in  his  Bib.  Brit., 
article  "  Whistobt,"  however,  gives  a  list  of  Dis- 
sertations by  him,  one  of  which  is  *^  A  Dissertation 
to  prove  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Fatriarohs 
equally  Canonical     1727  " 

An  early  possessor  of  my  copy  has  emiched  it 
on  a  blank  page  with  his  MS.  address  to  the 
Christian  Reader.  The  first  verse  is  as  follows 
(there  are  six  in  all) :  — 

«  Here  is  the  patriarch's  Life 
and  connersation) 
Bat  to  beleeae  in  CSirist  is  tme 
Jpbn  6  cfaa.  ^Saluatioi^l.  M  ^  1^ 

and  y«  47  verse." 


A  subsequent  owner,  "  Mary  Cox,  1713,"  sub- 
joins this  to  her  autograph :  — 

"  In  semeing  God  if  I  neglect  my  Debour, 
My  zeal  bath  lost  its  proof  and  I  my  Labour." 

D.S, 


INVOLUNTARY  VERSIFICATION. 

(2°*  S.  vi.  121.) 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Athenaum  of 
August  15,  1846  (No.  981.)  :  it  will  correct  and 
amplify  some  of  Mb.  Nichols's  instances  :  — 

«  The  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.  Whewell,  a  for- 
tanate  man  in  many  respects,  was  yet  unfortunate  enough, 
five  and  twenty  years  ago,  to  fall  into  one  of  Nature's 
traps.  He  made  some  verses  in  tbe  same  manner  in 
which  Ml  Jourdain  made  prose.  In  bis  work  on  Me- 
chanics, be  happened  to  write  literatim  and  verbatim, 
tl^ODgh  not  Uneatim,  as  follows : — 

"  *  There  is  no  force,  however  great, 
Can  stretch  a  cord,  however  fine, 
Into  a  horizontal  line, 
Which  is  accurately  straight.' 
**  The  author  will  never  hear  the  last  of  this : — be  can- 
not expect  it.    Seeing  we  know  not  what  edition  of  this 
tetrastich,  the  other  da^,  in  one  of  tbe  reviews,  we  thought 
that  possibly  the  legitimate  use  might  be  made  of  iL 
The  legitimate  use  of  an  accidental  versification  is  tbe 
justification,  by  means  of  it,  of  some  existing  stanza.    No 
kind  of  rhythm  or  metre  is  permanently  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  unless  it  be  one  of  those  into  which  tbe  ear  sometimes 
falls  of  itself.    Some  one  (we  forget  who)  of  our  older 
critics,  in  illustration  of  iambic  metre,  says,  *  Such  verse 
we  make  when  we  are  writing  prose;  such  verse  we 
make  in  common  conversation.'    Now,  it  so  happens — 
and  we  believe  has  not  been  noticed — that  Dr.  Wbewell's 
fit  of  the  absent  muse  precisely  copies  a  French  stanza, 
used,  among  oUiers,  by  Voltaire, — ^as  in  tbe  following  ad- 
vice to  tbe  English :  — 

**  *  Travaillez  pour  les  connoisseurs 
De  tons  les  tems,  de  tons  les  figes, 
Et  r^pandez  sur  vos  ouvrages 
La  simplicity  de  vos  moenrs.' 

A  little  before  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding.  Prof. 
Woodhonse,  in  his  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  was  more  un- 
fortunate than  Mr.  Whewell ; — ^for  he  only  made  tbe  first 
half  of  a  stanza, — and  left  tbe  undergraduates  to  add  the 
second.    To  understand  tbe  meaning,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Woodbouse  was  then  superintending,  for 
the  University,  the  completion  of  the  Observatory,  which 
was  to  be  his  own  official  residence ;  and  some  dissatis- 
faction had  been  "(bxpresaed  at  tbe  expense  of  ornamenting 
the  grounds.    So,  between  them,  Woodhouse  and  the 
wags  mada  the  following :  — 
*  *  If  a  spectator 
Be  at  the  equator. 
At  the  point  represented  by  A  :— 

So  says  Mr.  Woodbouse, 
W)io  lives  in  the  good  house 
For  which  other  people  must  pay.' 

**  The  review  above  alluded  to  takes  notice  of  an  older 
commencement  of  a  stanza,  from  '  Smith's  Optics,'  which 
has  not  yet  found  its  Qthe^r  half:  — ^we  venture  to  suggest 


one;  — 


«*♦  If  parallel  rays 

ComQ  co^tra^ry  ways, 
Ai)d  fidl  opgi^  opposite  ^d^  | 
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Sajs  one  to  the  other. 
Oh,  brother !  oh,  brother  I 
Thej  make  ns  take  terrible  rides.' " 

So  far  the  AthencBum,  I  may  add  that  old 
Fuller  s  translation  of  Ovid's  precatory  verse  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  story  about  Dr.  Watts, 
who  is  made  to  have  been  afflicted  with  involun- 
tary versification  in  his  childhood,  and  to  have 
propitiated  his  father  as  follows  :  — 

**  Pray,  father,  do  some  pity  take, 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make.*' 

There  is  an  instance  of  successive  verses,  I 
think,  in  the  third  part  of  Dickens's  Christmas 
Carol,  beginning  — 

**  Far  in  this  den  of  infamous  resort** 

M. 


Add  to  the  instances  noted  by  Mr.  Nichols 
the  following,  which  have  been  extracted  from 
the  most  popular  works  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 
They  are  written  in  blank  verse,  of  irregular 
metre  and  rhythms,  common  with  Southey,  Shel- 
ley, and  others :  — 

"Nelly's  Funeral. 
(From  OUver  Tunst.) 
"  And  now  the  bell  —  the  bell 
She  had  so  often  heard  by  night  and  day, 
And  listened  to  with  solemn  pleasure. 
E'en  as  a  living  voice  — 
Kang  its  remorseless  toll  for  her, 
So  young,  so  beaatiful,  so  good. 

**  Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life. 
And  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy. 
Poured  forth  —  on  crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength 
And  health,  in  the  fall  blush 
Of  promise,  the  mere  dawn  of  life  — 
To  gather  round  her  tomb.    Old  men  were  there, 
Whose  eyes  were  dim 
And  senses  failing  — 
Grand ames  who  might  have  died  ten  years  ago. 
And  still  been  old  —  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame, 

The  palsied. 
The  living  dead  in  many  shapes  and  forms. 
To  see  the  closing  of  this  early  grave. 
What  was  the  death  it  would  shut  in 
To  that  which  still  could  crawl  and  creep  above  it  I 

**  Along  the  crowded  path  they  bare  her  now ; 
Pure  as  the  new-fallen  snow 
That  covered  it ;  whose  day  <jlb  earth 
Had  been  as  fleeting. 
Under  that  porch,  where  she  sat  when  Heaven 
In  mercy  brought  her  to  that  peaceful  spot. 
She  passed  again,  and  the  old  church 
Received  her  in  its  quiet  shade." 

"  Oh !  it  is  hard  to  take  to  heart 

The  lesson  that  such  deaths  will  teach, 

But  let  no  man  reject  it. 

For  it  is  one  that  all  must  learn. 

And  is  a  mighty,  universal  Truth. 

When  Death  strikes  down  the  innocent  and  young. 

For  every  fragile  form  from  which  he  lets 

The  parting  spirit  free, 

A  hundred  virtues  rise. 

In  stiapes  of  mercy,  charity,  ai^d  love, 


To  walk  the  world  and  bless  it 
Of  every  tear 
That  sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves. 
Some  good  is  bom,  some  gentler  nature  comes.*' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  above  only  two 

unimportant  words  have  been  omitted — "  in  **  and 

"  its "  ;   "  grandames  "   has  been  substituted  for 

"  grandmothers,*^  and  "  e*en  "  for  "  almost."   And 

the  following  is  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of 

Nicholas  Nicklehy  :  — 

"  The  grass  was  green  above  the  dead  boy's  grave. 

Trodden  by  feet  so  small  and  light. 

That  not  a  daisy  drooped  its  head 

Beneath  their  pressure. 

Through  all  the  spring  and  summer  time 

Garlands  of  fresh  flowers,  wreathed  bv  infant  hands. 

Rested  upon  the  stone.'* 

A  somewhat  similar  kind  of  versification  in  the 
prose  may  be  discovered  in  the  77th  Chapter  of 
Bamaby  Rudge.  /3. 

The  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  in  "  N.  & 
Q.**  induces  me  to  express  an  opinion  I  have  long 
entertained,  that  Shakspeare  often  wrote  in  in- 
voluntary measure  when  he  intended  his  minor 
characters  to  speak  in  prose ;  and  that,  in  fact,  he 
could  not  help  adopting  rhythmical  language  for 
them. 

I  am  aware  of  ]^fB.  Collieb*8  reasons  for  "  the 
constant  confusion  between  verse  and  prose  no- 
ticeable in  the  printed  productions  of  ShaKspeare;** 
but  cannot  believe  that  the  poet  intended  lines  of 
verse  in  many  passages  which  are  printed  as  such 
in  modem  editions. 

In  the  first  and  second  folios,  the  description  of 

Queen  Mab  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I.  Sc  4.)  b 

printed  as  prose,  except  the  last  sentence.    But  in 

the  English  Parnassus  (1677,  p.  337.),  by  Josua 

Poole,  the  following  lines  are  quoted  as  distinct 

lines  of  measure ;  and  they  are  the  whole  of  the 

imperfect  quotation  from  Romeo  and  Juliet :  — 

"  Drawn  by  a  team  of  little  Atomies : 
The  Waggon-spokes  made  of  a  Spinner's  legs; 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  Grasshoppers, 
Her  traces  of  the  smdlest  Spider's  web. 
Her  collars  of  the  Moon-shine's  wat'ry  beams, 
Her  Wagoner  a  small  gray-coated  Gnat, 
Her  Charriot  is  an  empty  Hasel  Nut 
Made  by  a  SquirreL" 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  possessive  or  geni- 
tive cases  are  here  all  marked  by  an  apostrophe ; 
whereas  such  was  not  the  rule  at  an  early  date  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Queries,  Whence  did  Josna  Poole  derive  his 
authority  for  division  of  the  lines?  When  was 
the  rule  established  for  marking  the  genitive  case 
by  an  apostrophe  ? 

I  can  point  to  one  example  of  the  kind  in  the 
first  folio  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  I  may 
add  that  the  definitions  of  this  mark  in  Bailey, 
Johnson,  and  Webster  require  correction.     J.  a. 
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In  Mr.  NicHoi^'a  verj  interesting  note,  be 
citea  as  from  Tacitus : 

**  AngDiiia  patrum  et  prisci  fDmiidiiie  aacram." 

I  cannot  find  it.     A  more  particular  reference 
would  mucli  oblige.*  J.  W.  F. 


ttesIttH  to  fiSlinax€tunM. 

William  Tyndale  (2°*  S.  vi.  132.)  — No  impor- 
tant  diBGOverj  hsB  been  made  aince  Mr.  Anderson 
pnblbbed  bis  Ann<d»  relative  to  this  illustrious 
man.  S.  M.  S.  must  be  lerjr  careful  in  using  anj 
information  derived  from  Anderaon.  His  ex- 
tracts from  MSS.  and  printed  books  are  fult  of 
grievous  blunders.  In  his  etTort  to  exalt  Tjndale 
at  the  expense  of  Coverdale,  be  has  selected  pas- 
sages from  the  New  Test,  in  vol.  i.  pages  537.  and 
S38.,  occupying  fortj-six  lines,  which  are  given  as 
literal.  In  these  lines  will  be  found  261  errors! 
What  renders  it  more  unpardonable  is  that  the 
reprints  both  of  Coverdale  and  Tjndale  are  ac- 


Uia  e 


copjing  letters  and  documents  to  which  I  referred 
him  in  tbe  British  Museum  are  surprieingly  numer- 
ous. In  Ridley's  Letter,  vol.  i.  p.  132,,  which  An- 
derson sajs  "  we  give  entire  with  the  exception  of 
a  verj  few  words  which  cannot  be  deciphered," 
he  has  omitted  one  hundred  and  twenty  words. 
I  copied  the  whole  letter,  which  is  most  deeply  in- 
teresting. If  S.  M.  S.  will  favour  me  with  a  visit 
copies  of  these  and  otber  documents  may  be  in- 

Siected.     We  yet  want  an  accurate  history  of  the 
Dglish  Bible,  an  imperial  8vo.  illustrated,  piquant, 
readable.  G.  Oitob. 

Victoria  Park,  Hackney. 

Derivation  of'Saih"  mndowi  (2°*  S.  vi.  147.) 
—  SoMne,  in  old  English,  was  a  lock  or  sluice.  In 
Dutch,  also,  a  sluice  is  soi.  May  not  "sssh  wia- 
dow"  have  been  originally  "smmi  winduw,"  or 
"so*  window?"  i.e.  a  window  formed  like  a 
ibace,  to  let  up  and  down.  With  this  accords  the 
Italian  definition  of  a  stuse  or  sluice :  "  Quella 
cbiusura  de  legname  che  si  fa  celare  da  alio  a 
hasao,  per  impedire  il  passaggio  all'  acque."  On 
similar  grounds,  a  sash  window  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed  in  vernacular  French  oa  a  window  "  it 
la  guiUotiDe." 

This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  by  no  means 
forbids  our  connecting  "sash  window"  with  the 
Fr.  ch&ssia ;  for  tiiere  seems  to  have  been  some 
former  relationship  between  ehasiii,  latie,  and 
»a».  Thoiias  Botb. 

Ancient  Seal  (2-^  S.  vi.  154.)  — H.  T.  W.'s  seal 
has  produced  a  learned  disquisition  from  Mb. 
Eastwood,  but  which,  I  beg  to  submit,  is  rather 
beyond  the  mark.  The  seal,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
quite  innocent  of  the  black  art,  or  any  dealings 
with  mercury  and  magic.     It  belongs  to  a  class, 


by  no  means  unfrequent,  in  which  the  legend  of 

the  seal  is  intended  as  a  token  of  good  nil],  fide- 
lity, love,  or  eomeeucb  quality,  in  one  correspon- 
dent towards  the  other.     Tbus  I  have  before  me 
impressions  of  seals  with  these  inscriptions  :  "  Je 
su  prive,"  "  I  am  private,  or  secret ;"  "  Je  au  sel 
d'amour  lei,"  "  I  am  the  seal  of  true  love."     Ac- 
cordingly, I  decipher  H.  T.  W.'s  seal  thus :  — 
"Jesasel 
Jolis  B  gai  p  lel" 
"  I  am  a  seal,  pretty,  and  gay,  and  true  j" 
which  is,  at  any  rate,  a  simpler  explanation  than 
Ma.  Eastwood's.     What  tbe  separate  letter  "e," 
following  the   legend,  may  mean,  I  cannot  sayj 
noT  do  I  see   anything  cabalistic   in  the  device. 
The  double  square  is  a  common  mediieval  figure ; 
and  the  head,  dog,  and  branch  form,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  rebuses  so  pleasant  to  the  fancy  oF  our 
forefathers.     Very  possibly,  they  may  allude  to 

'  the  three  terms  of  tbe  inscription ;  and  the  long- 

I  haired  head  be  intended  to  represent  the  gaiety,  the 
tree  or  branch  the  beauty,  and  tbe  dog  the  truth 
or  fidelity.     "  Lege  lege"  is  also  found  on  many 

I  seals  as  a  quibbling  motto.  I  have  one  which 
read^  "  Tecta  tege,  lecta  lege."  The  seal  must  be 
a  good  example  of  the  clasa ;  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  possess  au  impression,  if  the  owner  would 

,  permit.  C.  R.  Manhiho, 

i      Diss  Rectory,  Norfolk. 

j  Impraiioni  on  Seals  (2-^  S.  v.  171.  225.  308.) 
—  Wiiere  the  impression  is  taken  upon  card  for 

I  permanent  preservation  io  a  cabinet,  I  should 
strongly  recommend  your  readers  to  melt  the 
wax  by  holding  the  card  over  tbe  flame,  and  rub- 

I  bing  the  end  of  tbe  stick  of  wax  over  the  surface ; 

.  or  else  by  breaking  ofi*  a  few  small  pieces  of  tbe 

'  sealing-wax,  and  melting  t^em  on  the  card  in  the 

same  way.  H11.10H  Henbcrt. 

Daniel   Quare   (2"^  S.  »i.  13.)— A  patent  was 

I  granted  to  Quare,  Aug.  2,  1695,  for  the  invention 
of  a  portable  weather-glass,  or  barometer,  "which," 

I  in  the  words  of  the  patent,  "  may  be  removed  and 

I  carried  to  any  place,  though  turned  upside  down, 

I  without  spilling  one  drop  of  the  quicksilver,  or 

I  letting  any  air  into  the  tube."       W.  D.  Machat. 

I  Swearing  (2°*  S.  v.  434.)  —  Your  correspon- 
dent Ms,  HuoBBB  has  given,  as  above,  an  instance 

'  of  a  penalty  imposed  for  using  profane  language  : 
allow  me  to  note  an  account,  given  in  tbe  Chelms- 
ford Chronic  some  little  time  back,  of  the  pre- 
sentation  of   a    testimonial    to  commemorate    a 

I  lengthened    non- indulgence    iu    that    particular 

"During  tlie  past  week  haudbilla  have  been  posted  iu 
I  and  about  Brainlree,  announcing  the  preaentatioD  of  a 
I  '  moke '  (donkey )  to  Henry  Ogan,  by  tbe  landlord  o[ 

the  Bird-in-Hand  Inn,  as  a  reward  for  the  faitbfnl  per- 
j  ronuBDce  or  a  promise  not  to  swear  or  use  profane  lan- 

gnaga  for  the  tenn  of  ux  monltu.    The  novel  ph  was 
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accordingly  on  the  24th  instant  placed  in  k  catt  drawn 
by  six  other  'neddies/  and  a  procession  was  formed, 
beaded  by  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  vehicle  decorated  with 
eTergreeoa  and  colours,  and  containing  a  brass  band  and 
the  hero,  Ogan ;  and  after  parading  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town  returned  to  the  Bird-in-Hand*  where,  before 
separating,  they  were  entertained  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  good  cheer," 

B.  W.  Hackwood. 

Brother  of  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat  (2****  S.  v. 
335.)  —  Rbv.  Wm.  Fbaseb,  B.C.L.,  Alton,  Staf- 
fordshire, requested  information  respecting  the 
family  of  Fraser  of  Lorat. 

The  writer  being  much  interested  in  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  uncertainty  existing  on  the  points 
mentioned  by  Mb.  Fbaseb,  has  eagerly  antici- 
pated the  reply  of  some  well-informed  correspon- 
dent ;  but,  as  no  person  has  answered  the  queries, 
and  as  the  writer  has  attempted  to  inTeStigate  the 
matter,  and  possesses  some  little,  though  very 
uncertain  information,  he,  in  the  absence  of  better, 
has  much  pleasure  in  offering  it,  add  earnestly 
begs  correction  where  wrong.  ^ 

The  Fraser  who  killed  the  piper  in  a  brawl  was, 
I  believe,  either  the  younger  brother  or  eldest 
son  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  who  was  beheaded  (I 
invite  correction),  but,  at  all  events,  he,  had  not 
Lord  Lovat  suffered  attainder,  was  the  heir  to  the 
title  and  estates. 

He  was  generally  supposed  to  hare  fled  to 
America,  from  whence  claimants  to  the  title,  on 
the  attainder  being  reversed,  induced  by  this  tra- 
dition, have  appeared ;  but  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  slightest  evidence  to  prove 
he  did  take  refuge  in  America. 

Rbv.  Mb.  Fbasbb  says  **  he  is  said  to  have  fled 
into  Wales,  and  to  have  died  there."  May  I  ask 
whence  he  derived  this  information?  —  because, 
though  having  paid  much  attention  to  this  point, 
and  personally  acquainted  with  many  members 
of  the  Lovat  family,  I  heard  it  only  once  be- 
fore, in  one  family,  which  perhaps  never  men- 
tioned it  before,  and  never  has  since. 

Thb  tradition  states  he  fled  into  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  that  after  some  years  had  elapsed  he 
called  himself  indifferently  Fraser  and  Lovat,  by 
way  of  maintaining  a  species  of  identity.  He  raat- 
ried,  and  had  issue,  but  whether  any  male  I  am 
ignorant,  but  believe  he  had :  however,  one  of  his 

daughters  espoused David  Thomas,  Gent.,  of 

Glynn-Nedd,  Glamorgan,  whose  daughter  by  that 
marriage  was  the  grandmother  of  Major  Hewett 
of  Tyr-Mab-Ellis,  Glamorgan  (vide  Burke's  Dic' 
tionary  of  Landed  Gentry ^  1858),  who,  together 
with  an  old  lady,  a  widow,  whose  name  I  forget,  but 
whose  maiden  name,  I  think,  was  Fraser,  represents 
this  Fraser  or  Lovat  (whether  an  impostor  or 
not),  and  who  I  believe  possesses  full  and  un- 
doubted proofs  of  the  whole  affair,  and,  had  she 
been  a  male,  of  her  right  to  the  title. 

Major  Hewett  is  a  gentleman  of  great  courtesy. 


and  he  would,  I  am  rare,  be  happy  to  give  names 
and  dates,  and  every  information  in  his  power  to 

Mb.  f'BASBE. 

With  respect  to  evidence  of  claimants*  proceed* 
ings,  a  namesake,  Wm.  Fraser,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  41. 
Albany  Street,  Edinburgh,  an  amateur  genealo- 
gist, will,  I  am  gore,  4>n  application,  afford  all  in- 
formation. Cjeoo  Lllud. 

Zoftw,  frc,  (2"*  S.  iv.  195.221.;  V.  188.) --In 
lookidg  over  the  Egyptian-rooms  in  the  British 
Mnsentn  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  offering  to  Osiris,  which  consists  of  a  T  shaped 
altar,  in  which  is  placed  a  cake  of  a  roundish  form, 
while  the  Lotus-flower  and  stalk  curve  over  the 
other  two.  This  seems  as  if  it  might  bear  upon 
the  quesHo  vexata  of  the  lotus  and  cake  of  Induu 

It  may  be  an  accidental  coincidence,  but  it  ii  ft 
singular  one,  that  I  have  seen  the  lotos  and  cirde 
represented  at  the  summit  of  every  division  of  a 
curved  ivory  Chinese  fan  (Buddhist) ;  and  I  am 
told  that  among  the  Mahommedans  the  same  form 
bears  the  name  of  the  Prophet's  fingers,  and  also 
at  the  same  time  resembles  in  a  most  strikinff 
manner  the  Ordnance  mark,  the  so-called  levd 
and  broad  arrow,  which  we  behold  scattered  all 
ov^  England,  from  Cornhill  to  Cornwall ;  while 
the  little  roadside  plant,  the  bird*s-foot  trefoil,  tHao 
gives  this  name,  and  bears  the  name  of  lotiis. 
May  not  this  likewise  constitute  the  charm  of 
'*  the  flve-leaved  shamrock  ?  **  I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can  throw  any  light 
on  these  curious  coincidences.  Might  not  thia 
universal  sign  be  made  use  of  in  engendering  feel- 
ings of  brotherhood  between  oanielves,  Hindooa, 
Buddhists,  and  Mahommedans  ?  W.  Tsix. 

Towcester. 

"  An  Astailant  of  the  MathemaUedl  Science^  ^ 
(2^  S.  vi.  125.)  —  Fboybssob  Db  Mobgav  at  thitf 
reference  tells  us  of 

*'  An  assailant  of  the  mathematical  sciences  o^  no  mean 
name,  who  was  so  little  versed  in  the  meaning  of  the  most 
elementary  terms  that,  in  an  attempt  of  his  own  to  be  ma- 
thematical, he  firtt  dedares  two  quantities  to  be  am  amti  the 
same  quantity,  and  then  proceeds  to  state  that  of  them  two 
identical  quantities  the  greater  the  onSi  the  less  is  tfte  other," 

I  do  not  say  the  case  is  incredible :  but  it  h  so 
extraordinary  that  I  should  be  personally  obliged 
to  him  if  he  would  give  me  the  name  of  the  aa- 
sailant  in  (question,  and  a  reference  to  that  wofk 
in  which  this  strange  contradiction  occurs. 

C.  MaNSFIBU)  LfGLBBT. 

Dryden's  Lines  on  Milton  (2°*  S.  iv.  368.)  —  I 
have  an  old  note  which  confirms  I.  Y.*s  opinion ; 
but  at  the  same  time  shows  that  Dryden  waa  a 
borrower  from  Salvaggi,  who  wrote  thus :  — 

**  Gnecia  Mseonidem,  jsctet  sibi  Roma  Maroaem ; 
Anglia  Miltonnm  jactat  ntrique  parem.** 

£bic. 

Ville  Marie,  Canada. 
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Kaal  Dereg  and  Ooldamith  (2°^  S.  if.  309.)  — 
At  the  above  reference  I  queried  U  to  yrbata 
Goldsmith,  in  ooe  of  hia  Essays,  intended  by  tbe 
first-Oieotioned  nsraea ;  aod  I  then  bop^  tiiaC 
one  of  jour  Irish  readers  would  answer  the  Ques- 
tion. This  has  not  been  done  ;  but  I  have  mjself 
since  found,  unaided,  an  explanation  in  the  de- 
lightTuI  little  book  of  Mr.  Wilde,  Irtth  Papular 
Saperstilions,  published  b;  Orr  &  Co.,  London, 
p.  99. 

Cathal  (pronounced  KajiT)  Crovedearj:;,  or  the 
red-handed,  naa  tbe  illegitimate  son  of  Turlough 
More  O'Conor,  the  brother  of  Roderick,  and  last 
of  the  Irish  monarcha.  Through  the  peraecutions 
of  the  queen  he  wta  compelled  to  flee  to  a  distant 
province,  where,  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant,  he  sup- 
ported himself  bj  manual  labour.  At  length  the 
King  of  Connaught  died;  and  Search  waa  then 
made  for  this  bis  Bon,  vho  was  aflervrards  dis- 
covered and  crowned :  — 

*'Ofb)[n,"Mr.  Wliae  *aya,"ther8  are  riianj  romantic 
tales  and  tuperstitlous  legends  itill  lingering  with  the 
PBople  in  tbe  vicinity  (i.  e.  of  Ballintober.  near  Castle- 
bar),  which,  were  they  woven  into  a  novel,  wonld  far 
sorpaaa  most  modern  works  of  fiction." 

To  these  adventures  of  Cathal,  GoldBinith  re- 
ferred, when  he  aaid  : 

"  Every  ccnmtry  has  its  traditions,  which,  either  loo 
minate,  or  not  anfflciently  autbanlic  to  receive  historical 
sanction,  are  handed  down  among  the  VOlgflT,  and  serve 
at  once  to  instmct  and  amnse  them,** 

This  allusion  of  Goldsmith  to  a  memorj  of  his 
boyhood,  to  a  romantic  fact  in  the  Celtic  tradi- 
tions of  his  countrj,  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
touching,  and  tnust  have  startled  as  well  as  puz- 
zled the  cockney  literateurt  of  his  circle.  With 
this  exception,  and  the  great  Dean's  translation  of 
"  O'Rourke's  Feast,"  I  have  never  met  with  any  ' 
reminiscence  in  the  Irish  writers  Of  that  and  the 
preceding  age  of  the  folk  lore  of  their  own  country. 
They  might  have  been  EngUshtQen,  for  any  na- 
tional elements  to  be  found  in  their  literature 
before  tbe  Scottish  success  of  Sir  Waller  Scott 
shamed  Irish  authors  into  their  present  splendid 
national  literaturei'  The  present  generation  would 
gladly  eschange  even  The  Vicar  of  Waktfield 
for  a  novel  of  the  same  genial  Oliver,  equally 
true  in  feeliu^,  and  enchanting  in  descriplJon,  but 
Hibernian  in  its  characCerialics.  H.  C.  C. 

Blae  and  Buff  (2°'  8,  v.  804. !  >!.  76.)— I  be- 
lieve that  the  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  both 
with  plain  gilt  buttons,  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  of  1780.  My  father 
resided  in  London  in  1780,  and  I  have  often  heard 
him  mention  tlie  blue  cockade;  but  never  any- 
thing buff,  or  any  diatinguiahing  dress,  as  con- 
nected with  these  riots.  My  own  impression  is, 
that  the  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  both  with 
plain  gilt  buttons,  were  introduced  by  the  Bight 


Hon.  Charles  James  Fei,  when  leader  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  worn  by  the  statesmen  of  that 
party.  I  have  seen  portruts  of  Mr.  Fox  so  at- 
kired,  and  I  have  also  seen  this  costume  worn  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ;  and  I  think  by  Lord 
Radnorj  and  the  late  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who 
were  not  likely  to  bave  worn  in  my  time  a  cot- 
tume  introduced  in  the  "No  Popery"  riots  of 
1T80,  as  all  three  were,  I  believe,  in  favour  of 
Catholic  emancipation. 

In  the  rei^  of  Kins  George  III.  the  Windsoi' 
uniforrn  was  introduced.  It  was  a  bine  coat  with 
red  collar  and  cuSs,  and  it  was  worn  by  tbe  king's 
personal  friends,  and  is  still  worn  by  those  at' 
tached  to  the  Court  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  when 
King  Georee  IV.  was  Prince  of  Wales,  or,  as  he 
preferred  being  styled,  "  Prince,"  hia  personal 
friends  wore  what  was  called  "the  Prince's  unt- 
form," — a  blue  coat  and  white  WMStcoat,  each 
having  gilt  buttons,  bearing  the  Prince's  plume, 
and  tEe  letters  "  G.  P. ; "  which,  wimn  he  became 
Regent,  were  altered  to  "  G.  P-  R. 

F.  A.  CAXBraaTOB. 

Ogboame  St.  George. 

MdlU.  de  ScadtH  (2-^  S.  v.  274.)  —  Madeleine 
de  Scud^ri  was  born  at  Havre'de-Grice  in  1607, 
and  died  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  A 
good  account  of  her  life  and  writings  will  be 
found  in  tbe  French  Biographie  Umverselie,  Mo- 
reri,  &c.,  to  which  works  I  would  refer  R.  H.  B. 
of  Brompton,  as  he  has  probably  consulted  the 
English  biographical  dictionaries,  where  the  no- 
tices of  this  clever  author  are  rather  meagre;  but 
that  in  Charles  Knight's  English  Cynlopadia  o^ 
Biography  (toI.  t.  pp.  37B,  376.),  though  brief,  is 
tolerably  comprehensive.  I  am  not  aware  whe- 
ther a  separate  memoir  of  this  "  Queen  of  Parisian 
Blue- Stockings,"  as  she  has  been  styled,  has  ever 
been  published,  even  in  the  country  which  gave 
her  birth.  A.  S.  A. 

Cto»»  fflirf  File  (1"  S.  vl.  386.  518.;  m\\.  24. 

487.  360.  631.;  x.  181.)— In  the  discussion  oh 
the  origin  of  Ibe  term  pile,  in  this  connexion,  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  derivation  given  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Montagu,  in  a  foot-note  on  p.  7.  of  his 
admirable  Girirfe  to  the  Study  of  Heruldry  (4tO., 
Pickering,  1840).     He  eajs  :  — 

"  The  old  game  of  '  cross  and  pile  '  (our  mi>dern  beads 
and  tails),  derived  Ita  name  from  tbe  cross,  and  wedge- 
tike  shape  of  the  ahield  upon  eotnc  coins." 

Qu.,  Was  the  pile-Me  the  obverse,  or  the  re< 
verseP  Toomb  (opud  "N.  &  Q."  1"  S.  vi.  513.), 
says  the  latter ;  Clelano  {Ibid.  vii.  560.)  affirms, 
as  positively,  the  former.  Adverting  to  the  last 
reference,  I  may  suggest  that  pile  was  a  cant  or 
punning  traoslation  of  the  Latin  cuneiu  (a  wedge, 
or  pile),  which  Ci.Bc.AnD  there  asserts  was  the 
term  used  for  the  "  coin,"  i.  e,  tbe  obrerse :  "  from 
erne,  or  ^fn,  the  head."  Achb. 
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LorcCs  Day,  not  Sabbath  (2"^  S.  vi.  148.)  — Tbe 
practice  of  calling  the  Lord's  Day  by  the  Jewish 
name  Sabbath  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  that  mighty  engine  for  good  and  for  evil, 
the  printing- press,  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands 
of  thousands,  who,  in  their  indiscriminating  No- 
Fopery  zeal,  confounded  the  Old  and, New  Testa- 
ments, the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  In  vain  did  the 
leading  Reformers  combat  the  rabbinical  notions 
and  practices  of  Anabaptists  and  Puritans;  but 
those  self-willed  Judajcal  Christians  persisted  in 
going  *' thrice  as  far  as  the  Jews  themselves  in 
their  gross  and  carnal  superstition  of  Sabbath 
worship  "  (Calvin,  Instit.  viii.  34.).  In  reference 
to  the  same  outburst  of  fanatical  error,  the  lan- 
guage of  Luther  was  no  less  just  and  emphatic: — 

**  If  anywhere  the  (San-)day  is  made  hol^  for  the  mere 
day's  sake  —  if  anywhere  any  one  sets  up  its  observance 
upon  a  Jewish  foundation  —  then  I  order  you  to  work  on 
it,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to  do  any* 
thing  that  shall  reprove  this  encroachment  upon  Chris- 
tian Uberty." -^Quoted  by  Coleridge,  in  his  Table  Talk, 
vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

Cranmer,  too,  sympathised  as  little  with  the 
Judaisers  of  this  country,  and  scrupled  not  to 
direct  his  clergy  upon  the  first  fitting  occasion  to 
teach  the  people  that  "  they  would  grievously  of- 
fend Grod  if  they  abstained  from  working  on  Sun- 
days in  harvest-time.**  It  was  reserved,  however, 
for  priestly  intolerance  in  a  later  day,  when  vainly 
endeavouring  to  enforce  by  penal  measures  uni- 
formity of  faith  and  discipline  among  English 
Protestants,  to  expurgate  (practically  at  least) 
that  glorious  apostolical  chapter  on  Christian 
liberty,  namely,  the  I4th  of  Romans^  and  thereby 
to  perpetuate  error  and  weaken  the  bands  of 
charity.  Hence  the  names  of  Paley,  Arnold, 
Whately,  Powell,  et  id  genus  omne,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  classed  with  the  fautors  of  heresy  by  a 
certain  section  of  our  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  j8. 

Cricket  (2°'>  S.  vi.  133.)  — In  reply  to  Lb- 
7fiBVBB,  I  would  suggest  his  trying  to  find  a"  small 
book  by  J.  Nyren,  edited  by  Mr.  Chas.  Cowden 
Clarke,  and  published  1833.  A  representation  of 
this  game  as  it  used  to  be  played  is  m  the  Pavilion 
at  Lord's ;  as  are  also  two  old-fashioned  bats.  A 
history  of  the  game  is  certainly  wanted,  and  if  any 
one  is  induced  to  undertake  it,  I  would  suggest 
his  searching  the  records  of  the  Hambleton  Club, 
one  of  the  oldest  clubs  in  England.  Some  few 
years  back  these  records  were  all  in  good  order, 
as  I  heard  from  one  of  its  then  oldest  members. 

The  Duchess  of  Barri,  after  looking  on  at  a 
cricket  match  for  some  two  hours,  is  reported  to 
have  asked  when  the  game  would  commence. 

Gaind. 

Riccardo  Mussardo  (2""^  S.  iii.  392.)  — He  was 
no  doubt  a  member  of  the  family  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  parish  in  this  county,  now  known  as 


Miserdine,  formerly  as  Green  Hamsteed,  granted 
by  the  Conqueror  with  twenty-seven  other  manors 
to  Hascoit  Musard,  where  his  descendants  long 
remained  seated.  This  Hascoit  had,  according  to 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  a  son  and  heir  named  Richard, 
who,  as  the  only  individual  of  that  name  occurring 
in  the  pedigree,  is  probably  the  subject  of  £bic*8 
Query,  which  I  repeat, — Is  anything  known  of 
his  history  ?  Cooper  Hill. 

Gloucester. 

Wells  Library  (2°^  S.  v.  57.)  —  I  am  happy  to 
relate  a  very  different  story  from  that  given  by 
your  correspondent,  Ina.  About  a  month  before 
the  date  of  his  letter,  I  happened  to  be  detained 
by  a  mistake  in  an  appointment  the  whole  of  a 
very  wet  day  at  Wells.  On  inquiring  about  the 
library,  the  Key  was  immediately  brought  me,  and 
every  facility  afforded  of  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  books.  I  have  passed  many  long  days  in  our 
English  libraries,  and  in  those  of  France,  Italy,  &c., 
and  never  experiehced  more  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion than  at  the  library  of  Wells  Cathedral.  A.  A. 

Women  in  Parliament  (2°^  S.  vi.  12.)— The 
following  note  may  possibly  elicit  some  farther 
information  on  the  subject :  — 

**  It  is  recorded,  that  among  the  persons  retamed  to  the 
Parliament  of  1361  (35  Edward  IIL\  were  '  Marie,  Coun- 
tesse  de  Norff ;  Alianor,  Coantesse  de  Ormond ;  Phllippa, 
Countesse  de  March;  Agnes,  Coantesse  de  Pembrook; 
and  Catharine,  Countesse  de  Atholl.'  In  the  preceding 
year  also,  there  had  been  writs  tested  at  Roynton,  on  the 
6th  of  April,  issued  to  divers  Earls,  Bishops,  and  to  four 
Abbesses,  requiring  their  attendance  at  nestminster  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Trinity,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  of 
an  aid  for  the  making  of  the  King's  eldest  son  a  Knight, 
&C.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  ladies  ever 
actually  took  their  seats  in  Parliament  by  virtue  of  these 
summonses ;  but  there  are  numerous  instances  on  record 
of  both  squires  and  knights  having  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  right  of  their  wives" 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Provision  and  Intention :  Predecease  (2°*  S.  vi. 
65.)  —  The  narrative  concerning  Heale  House  is 
so  very  clearly  written,  which  stories  about  de- 
scent often  are  not,  that  I  am  tempted  to  find 
fault  with  one  word  in  the  heiding.  It  was  not 
the  provision  of  the  will  which  was  defeated,  but 
the  intention.  The  legal  rights  which  pass  under 
a  will  all  pass  under  its  provisions ;  and  one  of 
them  is  the  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
cut  off  an  entail.  I  should  say  that^obert  Hyde*s 
previsions  did  not  come  true.  What  is  to  be  said 
for  the  verb  to  predecease  f  To  say  that  A  died 
before  B  is  shorter  by  a  letter  than  to  say  that 
A  predeceased  B,  and  has  a  better  sound.  I 
have  several  times  seen  this  word ;  and  I  should 
like  to  raise  a  feeling  against  it.  M. 

«  Eagle  and  Arrow  "  (2°*  S.  vi.  78.)—  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermon  on  Via  InteUigentice^  init. 

C.  P.  E. 
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Chapel  Scala  Celi  (2*»*S.  vi.  111.)— The  chapel 
of  Scala  Celi  was  originally  founded  at  Windsor ; 
but  in  1504,  Pope  Julius,  at  the  instance  of  Henry 
VII.,  removed  it  to  Westminster,  and  the  number 
of  its  priests  was  then  increased  from  seven  to  ten. 
Margaret  of  Richmond,  the  king's  mother,  ob- 
tained an  indulgence  for  it,  by  which  they  who 
heard  or  said  mass  in  it  had  equal  remission  of 
sins  as  in  the  Scala  Celi  at  Rome.  See  Dugdale's 
Monnsticon^  i.  320. ;  Rymer  s  Foedera,  vols.  v.  4., 
xii.  565.  591.  672.,  xiii.  102.;'  and  '*N.  &  Q."  i. 
366.  402.  455.,  ii.  285.  451.  W.  B. 

In  "N.  &  Q."  (1"*  S.  ii.  285.),  I  pointed  out  a 
similar  bequest  to  this  altar  at  Westminster.  The 
"  author  or  editor "  of  the  article  in  the  Surrey 
ArchdBol,  Soc,  Proc,  will  of  course  be  able  to  cor- 
roborate his  note,  to  which  F.  S.  A.  alludes  ;  but  I 
venture  to  add  some  authorities  :  — 

"JJos/on.  In  1526,  Henry  VIII.  procured  for  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  Our  Lady's  Guild  in  S.  Botolph*s 
church  at  Boston,  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  privilege, 
that  any  one  coming  on  Friday  to  S.  Mary's  Chapel 
should  have  as  much  remission  as  if  he  went  to  the  Chapel 
of  Scala  Coeli  at  Rome." — Foxe's  Acts  and  Mon.  v.  364  -6. 

"  Westminster.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  Pope  Julias, 
in  1504,  granted  the  same  indulgences  to  persons  visiting 
S.  Mary's  Chapel,  built  by  Hennr  VII.,  as  were  enjoyed 
by  those  worshipping  at  Our  Lady's  Chapel  of  Scala 
Coeli  in  Rome.  —  Rymer,  Fad,  v.  p.  iv. ;  Dugdale,  Monas- 
ticon,  i.  320. 

"  Norwich.  Our  Lady's  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  the 
Austin  Canons,  at  Norwich,  was  called  Scala  Coeli ;  being 
*  the  only  chapel,  except  that  of  the  same  name  at  West- 
minster, and  that  of  Our  Lady  in  S.  Botolph's  at  Boston, 
that  I  find  to  have  the  same  privileges  and  indulgences 
as  the  Chapel  of  Scala  Coeli  at  Rome,"  &c 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Bemers  Street  Hoax  (2*»*  S.  vi.  69.  117.)  — 
There  is  a  graphic  account  of  it  in  No.  143. 
(May,  1842)  of  the  Quarterly  Review.*  To  the 
derivation,  which  is  highly  probable,  it  may  be 
added  that  hocus  pocus  is  a  noun  substantive  older 
than  the  Restoration.  Phillips,  in  his  World  of 
Words,  makes  it  mean  a  conjuror ;  not,  as  in  later 
times,  a  conjuration.  A.  De  Morgan. 

Arms  of  Bruce  and  the  Earls  of  Carrich  (2"^  S. 
vi.  135.)  — Your  correspondent  A.  S.  A.  of  Bar- 
rackpore,  E.  I.,  will  find  some  interesting  infor- 
mation which  may  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  compil- 
ing of  his  "  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland," 
in  reference  to  the  Carricks,  from  the  examination 
of  a  small  work,  entitled 

"  Some  Account  of  the  Ancient  Earldom  of  Carrick,  by 
Andrew  Carrick,  Esq.,  M.  D. :  to  which  is  prefixed  No- 
tices of  the  Earldom  after  it  came  into  the  Families  of  De 
Bruce  and  Stewart,  by  James  Maidment,  Esq.,  Advo- 
cate," 


published  at  Edinburgh  in  1857. 
Edinburgh. 


T.  G.  S. 


[*  By  the  late  J.  6.  Lockhart,  Esq.—ED.] 


Lines  in  «  Eihon  Basilihe''  (2»*  S.  v.  893.)— In 
my  copy  of  Eikon  BasUihe,  printed  at  the  Hague 
by  Samuel  Brown,  1648  (forming  the  second  part 
of  BeliquicB  Sacra  Carolince)^  the  lines  quoted  by 
J.  C.  Wilson  occur,  with  several  elegies,  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lines 
written  in  J.  C.  Wilson's  copy  are  taken  from  a 
printed  one.  There  are  two  obvious  mistakes, 
however :  the  one  in  the  5th  line  :  — 
"  Yet  in  that  tpace^^  &c.  — 

for  "  space,*'  read  span.    And  again  in  the  last 
line : 

"         •        .        but  3  kingdoms' shame,"  — 

read  "  the  kingdom's  shame."       O.  R.  Crockett. 

Sanscrit  MSS.  (2»^  S.  v.  236.  366.)  — I  was 
very  much  obliged  to  A.  B.  for  giving  me  the  in- 
formation respecting  the  Sanscrit  MSS.  Since 
that  time  I  have  found  another  lettered  "  Han'u- 
m'an  Ndtak,"  that  must  have  come  into  my  pos- 
session at  the  same  period.  Any  explanation  of 
the  above  title  which  A.  B.  would  be  kind  enough 
to  furnish  would  be  acceptable.  £.  H.  A. 

Heraldry  and  Etymology  (2™*  S.  v.  524.)  — 
Though  I  dislike  referring  to  a  by-gone  vol.,  still 
as  absence  from  home  has  hindered  my  seeing  ''  N. 
&  Q."  for  some  time,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me 
to  thank  Messbs.  B.  Smith  and  C.  Hopper  for 
correcting  me  as  to  Gwillim's  mention  of  "  Lions 
Coward."  But,  although  the  family  of  Rowch  (if 
still  existing)  bears  these  arms,  I  must  yet  consi- 
der the  charge  so  very  rare  a  one  as  to  retain  iny 
opinion  that  the  living  dog  b  likelier  to  prove  (x. 
C.  G.'s  point  than  the  dead  lion.  F.  P. 

Births  Extraordinary  (2°*  S.  v.  17.  376.)  — 

*'The  Italian  Medical  Gazette  states  that  a  woman, 
aged  30,  was  delivered  of  five  daughters  at  a  birth  on  the 
15th  ult.  at  Rovigo,  after  a  pregnancy  of  seven  months. 
One  lived  only  two  hours,  and  the  others  dropped  off  one 
by  one  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  Three  of  the 
latter  had,  the  above-named  journal  asserts,  a  full  comple- 
ment of  front  and  back  teeth."  —  Lancet^  July  10,  1858. 

**  The  wife  of  a  grocer  at  Roubaix  (Nord),  named  Cas- 
telain,  gave  birth  last  week  (May  23—29,  1858,)  to  four 
children,  a  boy  and  three  girls,  all  alive  and  perfectly 
formed.  She  nad  already  had  twins  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  has  six  children  living.  Those  just  bom  lived  seve- 
ral days,  and  were  all  christened  at  the  same  time,  the 
ceremony  being  attended  by  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sons, but  they  have  all  since  died."  —  Papers,  June  2, 
1858. 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Early  Lists  of  the  Army  (2"*  S.  v.  343.)  —Will 
F.  H.  K.  kindly  inform  J.  H.,  the  original  querist, 
where  the  "  List  of  Officers  claiming  to  the  Sixty 
Thousand  Pounds*'  (Lond.,  1663)  he  mentions 
(2°*  S.  V.  466.)  may  be  seen  ?  J.  H. 

Falcon  and  Fetterloch  (2°'*  S.  vi.  91.)  —  A  good 
representation  of  this  badge  may  be  found  in  the 
Olossary  of  Architecture^  vol.  iii.  p.  137.  (1846.) 

Hilton  Henbubt. 


Ur.  Russell  Smiib  bu  jost  poblitbed  s  Tolane  on  t 
subject  Hbich  ban  been  the  Iheme  or  ijisny  commnni ca- 
tions to  thEa  joDmfll.  namelj,  the  "  Armorial  Bearing*  of 
tbe  Bishops  of  oar  Chnrch."     Tkt  Blazm  of  Epiicaptu^, 

SI  tht  Rsr.  W.  K.  Riland  B«4ford,  tu  [be  volnme  is  en- 
lled.  Is  modestly  described  b;  the  aatbor  "  as  aa  inatal- 
roent  of  information  npon  a  auliject  hitherto  neglected," 
and  as  containing  only  "the  deBotlorr  collectians  of  a 
tyro  in  tbe  science  of  blazonry ;''  but  when  Mr.  Bedford 
adds,  that  "  all  that  he  can  claim  is  (he  credit  of  having 
examined  almost  erery  US.  and  printed  booh  of  any 
antbority  in  Ihe  principal  public  libraries,  and  those  pri- 
vate rolWtinrlH  nhich   hnve  been  Ihrovn   onpn  to  him." 

bass 
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William  in.,  and  Qneso  Anne.  caDBJating  of  IIQ  articles 
bound  Id  4  salan  3U  —  A  Collection  of  20  aariy  Engliab 
Chaiters,  conimencjng  vfEh  Ki^ig  John,  all  on  parchmeutr 
501.  — Sir  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  on  Tin  Emplogmemi  of 
my  Solihide,  described  in  Dr.  Cotton'a  Liil  n/  Blbla,  no. 
iviii.  and  lit,,  88/.  10*  — Pkhdubi.  Tfc;  SiaA  iKinuft, 
being  a  Series  of  Poems  on  the  Ancient  Historr  of  PBtii*: 
a  Buperh  US.  of  the  17th  cent.,  fiOJL— Langbaine'a  Aemant 
of  iht  Englitk  DroBfalic  Foili,  iMerle^Media  irola., -unit 
(ranscripu  of  all  tbe  AI3.  !>ale>  and  Additions  of  Oldy^ 
and  Biahop  Percy,  with  a  few  by  George  SleeTetm.  4to., 
1691.  61.  I5i.  lliia  lot  sold  for  SI.  on  May  H,  1800,  at 
the  dispsreion  of 'Oeorga  Stc^Tens's  library.  —  llioniu 
Uacbeli'a  Common-Place  Book,  coDleining  drawiogi  of 
old  glass,  monuments,  buildings,  conts  of  arms,  coins,  &c., 
with  deacriptions,  ohioug  I2mo.,  7L  Ifij. 


11  pistes, 


engraved  tl 


>f  the  different  Sees  from  the  earliest  times  — 
with  blank  shields,  which  may  be  emblazoned  with  tbe 
bearings  of  future  biahups^tho  arms  of  each  well  de- 
•cribed,  with  the  authority  on  which  they  are  ascribed 
to  the  respective  hnldera,  aad  an  Index  of  ii)unes:  so  that 
we  think  it  will  readilv  be  admitted  that  our  tvro  in  the 
science  of  blazonry  baa  done  his  work  very  comptetelv. 

We  bare  for  some  time  Inteuded  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  little  volume  of  very  pecnliai  interest) 
in  which  tbe  writer  baa  endeavoured  lo  present  to  tbe 
public,  in  a  readable  shape,  a  number  of  facta  and  stray 
notes  collected  by  him  doring  a  stay  of  tluea  vears  and  ■ 
half  in  Germany  and  Franca ;  KmetiipH  at  work,  soma- 
times  tramping  through  the  country.  It  ia  entitled  A 
TVangp'i  Walltl  itored  by  an  Enali^  Goldm'tl'  during  kii 
""■■■"  "  -^  It  gives  ns  viewe 

iter  pretence,  and, 
wDue  wen  wonn  reaumg  or  an,  u  on*  wbich  will  be 
read  with  great  advantage  by  all  our  hard-t)andBd  and 
clear-beaded  workmen. 

Among  other  curious  and  rare  books  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotbehy  &  Wilhinsou,  on  Aug.  19,  were  the  following 
works  by  William  Dmmmond  of  Hawthomdenne,  Fkuira 
■'  "'  ,  or  Spiritaall  Foama,  to  wbich  Is  adjoyned  bis 
e  Grove,  4U).,  1628,  lOf.  MdwDbnm;  or  the 
,  Fioners  of  the  EpiUphs,  written  on  the  Death 
or  rnuce  Henrie.  4to.,  1818,  SI.  Foiih  ftoriiW,  a  Pano- 
gyricko  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majestie,  Ist  edit.  I 
iU>.,  1617,  Sf.  15i.  —  This  sale  was  peculiarly  remarkable  I 
for  MiLTOSiASA :  Milton's  Maske,  Omut,  Ist  edit.  4lo.,  I 
1637.  Hi.  Obsequies  to  the  Memorie  of  Mr.  F.dward  j 
KlDg,  and  containing  (be  1st  edit  of  the  Lyddai  of  Hil- 
ton. 4to.,  1688.  ■21. 16i.  FaradiK  Lett,  let  edit  4to.,  1867,  , 
61.  5).  —  Dugdale's  Hiilorical,  Oeiiealogicat,  and  Biilorieal 
Wortt,  18  vols,  fol.,  from  George  Cbalmew's  Collection, 
85(.  — A  moat  rare  and  highly  important  OollBCtion  of 
Printed  Proclamations,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
ChiHes  I.  and  II.,  6  vols.  foU  181 

The  sale  of  Dr,  Bliss's  remarkable  library  closed  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  21,  when  hia  AutoKraph  lietters.  His- 
torical Documents,  Bud  valuable  Manuscripts,  passed 
under  the  hammer  at  Messrs.  Sotbeby  &  Wilkinson'a.  A 
US.  Letter  ofCbarles  I.  to  Queen  HenrietU  Maria,  dated 
Oxford,  April  II,  1645, 14J:  — Six  Letters  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  the  Duke  of  Onnond,  1702-6,  13/.  lOi.— 
Forty-ibree  Aalograpb  I^tten 
onPoliticj'       '      ■  ■■     ■ 

including 

from  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  1898—1797,  201  — 
Historical  Papers  tmp.  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  James  II., 


Is 


Our  old  friend.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf,  of  Vienna,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Ebert,  of  Marburg,  has  announced  a 
new  periodical  work,  which  we  bare  no  doubt  will  ba  of 
especial  value  and  interest  to  English  a*  well  as  German 
men  of  letters.  It  is  entitled  Jahrbudi  Jur  Rompmiwckt 
vnd  Engliiehe  LHtratar  (AuDuaire  pour  servir  k  I'Uis- 
toiio  des  Litt^raleurea  Bomanss  on  H^o-latinea  et  An- 

ei"«.). 

Wa  understand  that  Ur.  F.  Macpbenon,  who  finr  tba 

last  eighteen  year*  has  been  carrying  aa  business  at  Ox- 
fwd,  but  was  formerly  well  known  to  Ibe  booMaUing 
tiade  in  London,  and  to  a  distinguished  circle  of  literary 
friends  as  the  able  assistant,  and  afterwards  the  snccofor 
of  Mi-  Culhell  in  Middle  Sow,  Holbom,  bit,  now  l«ft  Ox- 
ford and  returned  to  J^oodon,  where  he  hAS  ap«ned  m 
establishQuiit  fv  old  hooks  ia  King  WiUiam  Street,  W«st 


POOSS    AHD    ODD    VO[4TmES 
wahtbd  to  pubchasb. 


0ali»<  U  €,avxti9aayftxiXt. 
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Flutorcl],  m)ui  Life  of  CamiUuit  ai'ier  having 
descrilied  the  capture  of  Rome  by  t!ie  Gsuls,  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  that  an  icdiatinct  rumour  of  that 
event  appears  to  have  immediately  passed  into 
Greece.  ThJa  remark  he  supports  hy  the  folloHing; 
liasEage. 

"  Heniplidea  of  Pontna,  who  lived  Dot  long  afler  thoao 
tiniBa,  states  ia  his  Treatise  coacerains  the  Soal,  that  a 
ircport  arrived  from  tha  yitat,  of  an  army  which  had 
issued  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperhoreatis  having  taken  a 
Greek  city  named  Borne  situated,  in  that  part  of  the 
ivorld,  near  the  Great  Sea.  It  doaa  not  snrpnse  roe  that 
Ueraclides,  beinK  fond  of  fable  and  Action,  ahonld  have 
decked  the  true  story  of  the  capture  of  Rome  with  a 
rtiodomontada  about  HyperboreauB  and  the  Great  Sea." 
Ariatolle  the  philosopher  bad,  however,  manifeally  heard 
that  the  city  was  lakeo  by  Cells;  ho  says,  indeed,  that 

Camillns  was  Marcus,  not  Lucius"  (c.  22,). 

An  indication  of  the  date  of  Heraclides  is  af- 
forded by  an  anecdote  preserved  in  Proelus, 
Comm.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  64.  ed.  Schneider.  It  ia 
there  stated  that  Plato  induced  HeracHdes  Fonti- 
cus  to  go  to  Colophon  in  order  to  collect  the  poema 
of  AntimachuB,  whom  Plato  preferred  to  Choeril us, 
notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  which  the 
latter  poet  then  enjoyed.  The  death  of  Choerilus 
was  prior  to  the  year  399  n.  c„  and  his  reputation 
way  be  considered  to  Lave  been  at  its  height  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  (See 
Kaeke's  Choerilus,  p.  93.;  Anth,  Fed.  xi.  218.) 
The  admiration  of  Plato  for  Antimachug  is  men- 
tioned hy  Cicero,  Brut.  51.,  and  Plutarch,  Lytand. 
38.  See  Welcker,  Ep.  Cyclus,  vol.  i.  p.  105., 
whose  scepticism  appears  exaggerated. 

Antimachus  was  posterior  to  Choerilus ;  ha 
flourished  about  403  n.  c.  (Diod.  xiii.  108.)  He 
waa  already  a  celebrated  poet  when  Plato,  born  in 
499  B.  c,  was  a  young  man.  (Plut.  il.)  His 
poema  are  cited  by  Aristotle,  RM.  iii.  6.  7. 

The  interval  between  the  births  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  was  forty-tive  yeara  :  it  ia  probable  that 
Ileraciidea  was  more  the  contemporary  of  the 
former  (ban  of  the  latter.  According  to  Suidas 
in  'HptwAf/S^i,  he  waa  left  in  charge  of  Plato's 
school,  when  that  philosopher  went  to  Sicily ; 
that  is,  about  the  year  368  or  361  B.O.  Cicero 
(Leg.  iii.  G.)  regards  Heraclides  as  the  disciple  of 
Plato,  and  Theophrastus  as  the  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle. The  History  of  FtanU  by  Theophrastas,  in 
^hich  there  ia  a  mention  of  the  Romans,  ehoning 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Rome  (v.  8,),  contains  allusions  to  events 
which  occurred  in  311  andSOBs-c.     Theophras- 


*  The  word  iguajuntfia  re 
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tuB  died  in  287  a.  c.  Clinton,  Fast.  HeU.  vol.  iii. 
p.  469.  thinks  that  HerBclides  survived  Plato  full 
forty  years.  This  would  suppose  bnn  to  have  died 
as  late  as  307  B.C.,  which  is  fifteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Aristotle.  Ilis  lifetime  may  be  placed 
wiih  greater  probabilitj' from  about  410  to340B.c. 

Aristotle  was  born  in  384  a.  c.,  and  therefore, 
assuming  390  b.  c.  as  the  date  of  the  capture  of 
Rotiie  by  the  Gauls,  hia  birth  happened  six  years 
after  that  event.  The  passage  in  which  he  men- 
tioned the  occurrence  was  probably  written  abont 
340  B.  c. ;  in  one  of  hia  works  he  alluded  to  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  to  Italy,  which  took  place 
in  334  B.  o.    iFragm.  Hia.  Gt.  vol.  ii.  p.  180.) 

The  treatise  of  Heraclides,  ircpl  Vux']!,  occurs  in 
the  list  of  his  works  in  Diog,  Laert.  v.  86.  Olher 
historical  facts  are  cited  from  hia  treatisea  on  ab- 
stract aubjectSi  as  on  justice,  pleasure,  and  love. 
(Frag-m.  Hist  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.)  His  diaposi- 
tion  to  indulge  in  fabulous  embellish  men  I  a  ia  ad- 
verted to  by  Cicero :  "  Ex  eodem  Platonis  scholS 
Ponticus  Heraclides  puerilibus  fnbulis  refersit  Ji- 
broa."  (Be  N.  D.  i,  13.)  Timajus  the  historian 
likewise  characterised  Heraclides  as  fond  of  mar- 
vels ;  and  gave  as  an  instance  a  story  told  by  him 
of  a  man  having  fallen  from  the  moon.  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii.  72.) 

The  Hyperboreans  were  a  fabulous  people,  who 
were  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  warm  region,  lying 
beyond  the  mountains  where  the  cold  north  wind 
look  its  origin.  When  they  were  conceived  as  liav- 
ing  a  place  in  positive  geography,  they  were  gene- 
rally referred  to  the  far  north :  Hecatmus  of  Ab- 
dero,  who  wrote  a  separate  work  upon  this  nation, 
and  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
described  them  as  inhabiting  a  large  island  op- 
posite the  coast  ofCcltica.  (Diod.ii.  47.)  Their 
])osition  was,  however,  unfixed.  Thus  Apollodo- 
rus  connects  them  with  Atlas  (ii.  5.  1 1.)  in  tha  far 
west,  while  other  writers  banished  them  into  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  Strabo  treats  the 
existence  of  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  Khipsan 
mountaina  as  b  fable,  and  classes  them  with  the 
figments  of  Pytheas  respecting  the  northern  ocean 
(viL  3.  1.);  Pliny,  however,  and  Mela  return  to 
the  ancient  futh  in  the  reality  of  this  holy  people : 
both  of  them  celebrate  its  happy  climate,  blessed 
with  perpetual  sanshine.  (Plin.  iv.  12.;  Mela,  iii. 
5.     Compare  Ukert,  Qeogr.  iii.  2.  pp.  393—406.) 

The  sea  which  was  believed  to  surround  the 
inhabited  earth  was  sometimes  called  the  ocean ; 
somettmea  the  external,  tiie  Atlantic,  or  tha  Great 
Sea.  From  this  circumfluous  ocean  four  bays  or 
intet^ial  seas  were  supposed  to  spring;  namely, 
the  Caspian,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sen,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  (Plut.  Alex.U.;  Dionys.  Per. 
43—57.)  The  Medilerranean  was  the  sea  with 
which  Uie  Greeks  and  Romans  were  most  con- 
cerned: they  called  it  "our  sea,"  the  "ioternol 
sea ; "  thus  Foljbiua  opposes  ft  xaf  iims  h>  i/  ffw 
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KoX  neyd\7j  'irpo(rayop€vofi4vri  hJikauTaa,  (Hi.  38.)  The 
term  *'  Great  Sea  "  was  that  most  frequently  used 
to  designate  the  external  ocean :  thus  Scymnus 
sajs  that  the  Argonauts  sailed  bj  the  river  Tanais 
into  the  Great  Sea,  and  thence  into  our  sea ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  made  their  way  by  the  Tanais  into 
the  northern  ocean,  and  coasting  westwards  en- 
tered the  Mediterranean  by  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. (Scho].  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  284.)  Stephanus, 
in  Kcur^ta  ^aXaufaa^  States  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  call  the  Atlantic  the  Great  Sea ;  and  Arrian 
applies  the  same  term  to  the  sea  which  washes  the 
shores  of  India.  {Anab.  v.  6.  3. ;  Ind.  2.  3.  43. ; 
Tact.  19.)  Cicero,  in  the  following  passage,  re- 
presents the  language  usual  in  antiquity  :  "  Om- 
nis  terra,  quae  colitur  a  vobis,  angusta  verticibus, 
lateribus  latior,  parva  quaedam  insula  est,  circum- 
fusa  illo  mari,  quod  Atlanticum,  quod  magnum^ 
quem  Oceanum  appellatis  in  terris.**  (^De  Rep, 
vL  20.)  Pliny  likewise  makes  the  Great  Sea  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Atlantic  (iii.  5.) ;  which  term, 
it  must  be  observed,  was  not  used  in  its  present 
limited  sense,  but  was  applied  to  the  entire  cir- 
cumambient ocean  (see  Forbiger,  Handbuch,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  11 — 14.  333.;  Bernhardy,  ad  Dion.  Per,  p. 
532.) 

The  term  fi€yd\7j  haXauraa  is  applied  to  the  Me- 
diterranean by  the  ancient  logographer  Hecataeus, 
in  a  passage  cited  by  Arrian,  Anah.  ii.  16.  It  is 
likewise  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  author  of  a 
Feriplus,  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  which 
has  been  published  from  a  Madrid  manuscript 
(see  Geogr.  GrtBC.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  428.  ed.  Miiller). 
This  usage  of  the  term  is,  however,  uncommon ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Heraclides  meant, 
as  he  was  understood  by  Plutarch,  to  designate  the 
great  external  sea.  The  words  ixel  -kov  Kortfiatui'- 
vrjvy  appear  to  imply  that  Bome  was  situated  near 
the  country  of  Hyperboreans,  that  is  to  say,  in 
some  part  of  northern  Europe,  adjoining  the  ocean. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  interpretation  with 
the  epithet  **  Hellenic,'*  which  Heraclides  applies 
to  Rome  ;  for  the  Greeks  in  general  confined  their 
colonies  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Sea :  nevertheless,  such  seems  to  have 
been  the  meaning  of  Heraclides;  and  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Athenians,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  were  so  little  in- 
formed respecting  Rome  as  to  be  ignorant  that  it 
was  in  Italy,  or  even  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  be  capable  of  believing  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Europe. 

G.  C.  Lewis. 


CHATTEETON. 


An  interesting  Chatterton  relic  has  lately  come 
into  my  possession  in  the  fallowing  singular  man- 
ner. Stepping  into  a  little  village  publichouse  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  after  a  country 


iM^  to  procure  some  refreshment,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  some  half-dozen  volumes  on  a 
bookshelf.  Amongst  these  I  found  Catcott*8  Treor^ 
Use  on  the  Deluge,  in  two  parts,  (1756-68) ;  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  which  were  several 
leaves  filled  with  MS.  verses,  and  having  at  the 
end  of  the  first  poem  the  name  of  Chattertoa 
faintly  written  in  a  different  hand.  For  a  trifle 
I  became  possessor  of  the  volume ;  although, 
being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  poet's  hand- 
writing, as  well  as  with  his  compositions,  I  had 
little  idea  at  the  time  of  the  real  interest  of  my 
acquisition.  Upon  comparing  the  verses,  however, 
with  facsimiles  in  editions  of  Chatterton's  Worhsj 
the  identity  of  writing  was  apparent  to  all  who 
saw  them,  and  any  possible  doubt  has  been  since 
entirely  removed  by  my  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  one  of  the  Chatterton  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  I  find  also  that  Chatter- 
ton  has  written  his  own  name  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  pages  of  the  volume,  beside  a  roughly  tricked 
coat  of  arms.  The  following  are  the  poems  of 
which  copies  in,  therefore,  the  autograph  of  their 
unhappy  author  (unhappy,  were  it  only  for  the 
miserable  character  of  these  productions  of  scof- 
fing unbelief,)  are  here  found. 

1.  "Epistle  to  the  Rev**  Mr.  Catcott,  Dec  16, 
1769,"  with  the  note  in  prose  at  the  end,  on  seven 
leaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  The  only 
variation  from  the  printed  copies  which  is  worth 
notice  consists  in  the  blank  in  the  line  commenc- 
ing "  ♦  ♦  *  wants  learning,"  &c.,  and  in  those 
which  follow,  being  filled  up  with  the  name  of 
Burgum,  as  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
poem  of  "  Kew  Gardens."  (All  that  follow  are  at 
the' end  of  the  volume.) 

2.  The  "  Sentiment." 

3.  The  verses  headed  *'  The  Methodist  **  in  the 
printed  copies,  but  which  here  are  without  a  title ; 

dated  1770.      The  blank  "C 1"  is  filled  up 

with  the  name  of  Catcott  at  length. 

4.  Eleven  (unprinted)  lines  without  a  heading ; 
of  a  nature  which  too  well  forbids  their. publica- 
tion. (Several  leaves  appear  in  this  place  to  have 
been  torn  out,  then  follows  :  — ) 

5.  "  The  Defence."  In  this  poem  the  following 
variations  deserve  notice  :  — 

Taylor,  edd.:  T**l*r,US. 
Notion  just:  notions. 
Dreads  the  path  :  treads, 
A  line  appears  ?  appears : 
(i,  e,  a  colon  after  "  appears,"  instead  of  an  inter- 
rogation). 

The  passage  from  "  Why  to  be  sure,"  &c.,  to 
"  Every  strain,"  is  within  inverted  commas. 

There  is  no  stop  after  "I  can  testify."     (Two 
more  leaves  have  here  been  removed.) 
(Upon  the  cover)  :  — 

6.  The  six  last  lines  of  **  Hecca  and  Gaira," 
dated  3  Jan.  1770. 
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The  following  name  of  a  former  owner  is  in- 
scribed in  the  volume  :  "  Chris'  Jeaffreson,  e  dono 
Jos.  Oldham,  March  12«»,  1792.'; 

At  the  same  time  that  I  obtained  this  volume, 
I  became  also  the  purchaser  of  two  little  vellum- 
bound  books,  then  doing  duty  as  the  supporters  of 
a  dilapidated  stuffed  bird ;  but  which  in  any  case  or 
condition  (and  their  present  condition  is  one  of 
merciless  mutilation)  one  would  not  have  looked 
for  in  the,  too  oflen,  uncongenial  quarters  of  a 
public-house  parlour.  The  running  title  of  one, 
which  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  identify,  is 
The  Holy  Pilgrim ;  the  other  is  Perkins's  Trea^ 
tise  of  a  Reformed  Catholike,        W.  D.  Macbat. 


ON  EPICURISM. 


<*  What  a  damn'd  Epicurean  rascal  is  this." — 8hak' 
speare. 

Epicurean,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  is  of  older 
date  than  is  generally  supposed.  Rabbi  Jehukak 
Hallevy,  a  learned  philosopher,  grammarian,  and 
poet,  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  his 
age,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  an  investigating  travel- 
ler, and  celebrated  for  his  numerous  works,  prin- 
cipally in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  who  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  calls  the 
Sadducees  ^^  epicureans  (Dlllp^SfcC,  aipikurios)  and 
minims.''*  Epicurean^  he  says,  means  infidel,  a 
word  of  reproach  applied  by  the  Babbis  to  those 
who  deny  the  truths  of  reveled  religion.  Also  to 
those  Jews  who  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  Rabbis, 
as  declared  in  the  TalmM  (TV.  Sanhedrin,  p.  97.) 
In  answer  to  the  Query,  "Who  is  an  Epicurean?" 
he  replies,  ^*  He  who  despises  the  Sages  and  their 
doctrines." 

The  Jewish  doctors  do  not  derive  the  oppro- 
brious term  epicurean  from  the  name  of  Epicurus, 
the  philosopher  of  Gargetus,  but  from  tne  Ara- 
msBan  ipDH  (epicur),  free,  licentious.  This  dialect 
of  the  Hebrew  language  was  the  common  one  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  and  long  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
Dr.  Andrew  renders  ^^^  {epik)  "  contrary," 
"  perverse,"  "  turned,"  and  Hutter  "  vertit,"  "  in- 
vertit,"  "  evertit,"  "subverti£,"  "eversio."  But  the 
root  has  a  yet  more  ancient  origin ;  for  in  Exodus 
xiv.  5.,  where  it  says  "  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was 
turned  against  the  people,"  the  Hebrew  word  "^Bn 
(epik)  bears  the  same  meaning  as  in  our  autho- 
rised version.  The  great  Jewish  hbtorian  thus 
stir^matises  the  Egyptian  tyrant  as  epicurean,  tn- 
fidel,  unbeliever. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Aram-aic  tongue  (the  lan- 
guage of  Aram)  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  language  is 
proved  in  Grenesis  xxxi.  47.,  when  Laban  the 
Syrian,  in  giving  in  his  own  tongue  the  name  of 
the  memorial  heap  of  the  covenant  between  him 
and  Jacob.  The  historian  says,  "  and  Laban 
called  it  NniltJ'  i:i^  (Jegar-sahaduiha),  and  Jacob 


called  it  H^p}  (galeed)^^  both  meaning  the  heap, 
one  using  the  Syrian  and  the  other  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  which  is  often  designated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  "  Jews'  language." 

So,  also,  Isaiah  xxxvL  11. :  "  Then  said  Eliakim, 
and  Shebna,  and  Joah  unto  Rabshakeh,  Speak,  I 
pray  thee,  unto  thy  servants  in  the  Syrian  lan- 
guage, for  we  understand  it:  and  speak  not  to 
us  in  the  Jews'  language  "  (that  is,  the  HebH^w) 
'*  in  the  ears  of  the  people  that  are  on  the  wall." 
The  same  is  mentioned  by  Ezra,  Amos,  and  other 
Old  Testament  writers. 

The  word   |^o    {min\  pi.   minim,  signifies  in 

rabbinical  Hebrew  infidel,  miscreant.  Rabbi 
Elias  Levita,  a  learned  native  of  Germany,  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  occupied  much 
of  his  time  in  teaching  Hebrew  to  cardinals, 
bbhops,  and  other  hierarchs  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  IS  highly  praised  by  Father  Simon  in  his 
Hist,  Crit.  de  V.  Test,  ssLja,  in  his  book  Tishby, 
under  the  word  "  Min  " :  —  "  From  the  books  of 
the  Greeks  we  learn  that  there  lived  a  man  named 
Mani "  (Qy.  Manes  or  Manichaeus  ?)  "  who  de- 
nied all  religion  :  those  who  followed  his  doctrines 
are  called  after  him  Minim.*^  Accordino:  to  the 
Josephoth  (tr.  Ahana  Sarah,  p.  20.),  Min  denotes 
an  apostate  Jew  who  worships  idols.  It  is  ap- 
plied only  to  J^ws,  as  the  same  book  declares 
{tr,  Chulin,  p.  13.),  "  among  the  Gentiles  there 
are  no  Minim,^*  that  is,  apostate  Jews, 

According  to  Moses  bar  Maimon  {Moses  the 
son  of  Maimjon),  better  known  by  his  Greek  pa- 
tronymic Maimonides  *  {Hilchoth  Thesoobah  re- 
sponses), the  word  Min  is  derived  from  Manes,  a 
Persian  philosopher  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury and  taught  the  doctrines  of  two  antagonistic 
principles.  Evil  and  Good.  From  him  arose  the 
notorious  sect  of  the  Manichees,  whose  name  it 
bore.  Maimonides,  however,  does  not  class  the 
Sadducees  with  the  Minim,  but  calls  them  C3>*1QD 
(kapherim)  renegades. 

The  fat  swine  of  Epicurus'  sty,  with  whom 
and  at  whom  and  his  dainty  friend  Catius  the 
kitchener,  Horace  discusses  the  mensal  tablets  of 
the  Gormandizer's  Almanac,  are  wrong  in  calling 
themselves  disciples  of  the  abstemious  Gargetian, 
who  in  his  "  trim  gardens  took  delight." 

An  epicurean,  therefore,  if  Horace's  description 
be  true,  is  not  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  is  not  one 
given  up  to  voluptuous  pleasure,  a  sensualist,  more 
addicted  to  mensal  than  mental  converse  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  founder  of  this  celebrated  sect  and 
his  disciples  were  deservedly  praised  by  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  other  competent  authorities,  as  a 

*  This  illastrious  teacher  is  known  to  the  Jews  by  the 
anagram  Rambam  (Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon),  and  they 

assert  of  him  that  nm):^pp  iO  HK^  Ijn  HK^D  (me- 
mosheh  ve-ad  mosheh  la  gum  ke-mosheh^  from  Moses  (the 
legislator)  to  Moses  (the  teacher),  there  has  arisen  none 
like  Moses. 
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fraternity  of  love,  and   a  goodly  fellowship  of 
moral  excellence  and  superlatiTe  wisdom. 

Instead  of  being  a  mere  voluptuary,  an  epicure 
like  taverners,  whose  god  is  their  belly,  a  sordid^ 
sensualist,  Epicurus  taught  and  practised  the  pre-* 
sent  manners,  and  the  strictest  command  of  the 
passions,  to  seek  health  of  body  and  peace  of 
mind;  and  inculcated  the  purest  morality,  and 
th»  academical  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  which 
character  Cicero  vouches  as  continuing  till  his 
time. 

In  short,  Epicurus,  instead  of  being  the  "  Epi- 
curean rascal  objurgated  by  our  great  dramatic 
philosopher,  and  his  followers  the  beastly  swine 
satirised  by  the  delicate  Yenusian,  were  rather  of 
the  sect  of  the  Quietists,  of  which  the  illustrious 
Fenelon  and  a  few  Friends  are  such  distingubhed 
examples. 

Of  this  amiable  fraternity  Sir  William  Temple 
gives  the  following  comparison : — 

**  What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy  or  dispasrion,  is 
called  by  the  Sceptics  iruKsturbaneey  by  the  Molinists 
qwetism^  by  common  men  peace  of  conscience,  seems  all  to 
mean  Tranquillity  of  Mind,** 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  philosophy 
and  actions,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Epicurus,  the 
inquiring  reader  will  find  the  best  in  Bruncker*s 
great  work,  his  Historia  critica  Philosophiee  ;  the 
second,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved  edition  in 
six  volumes  4to.,  1767.  It  was  iJie  labour  of  fifty 
yearsf  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  com- 
prehensive, methodical,  and  impartial  History  of 
Philosophy  that  has  been  ever  written.  A  judi- 
cious abridgment  of  thb  work  was  made  by  Dr. 
Enfield  in  two  volumes  4to.,  and  published  in 
1791*  James  Elbuis. 


ANDERSON  PAPERS.  -«  NO.  IV* 

(1.)  •TbAn  Campbell,  Esq,  of  Ckuodor  *,  to  James 
Anderson,  Esq, 

London,  January  7, 1717—1718. 
My  Dear  Sir, 
I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  memorial,  &c., 
which  I  received  from  you  the  beginning  of  summer,  but 
I  am  surprised  at  your  long  silence.  Since  that  time  you 
have  given  me  no  account  either  of  any  debt  or  annual 
rents  being  paid,  except  a  small  sum  to  Brodie,  or  of  what 
money  you  have  in  hand  ready  to  pay,  as  I  shall  direct, 
or  how  my  law  suit  goes  on.  The  loses  or  arrears  of  ten- 
ants you  know  is  an  excuse  no  farther  than  I  please  to 
accept  it,  for  you  may  be  sure,  the  great  reason  of  my 

*  A  representation,  dated  1705,  preserved  amongst  the 
*^  Cawdor  Papers,"  Advocates'  Library,  and  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  commences  thus  —  "  The  family  of 
Calder  beiog  a  scion  of  your  Grace's  family,  and  a  consi- 
derable branch  thereof,  albeit  they  hold  their  estate  in 
the  North,  and  also  that  of  Isla  of  the  Crown ;  yet,  upon 
every  occasion,  showed  themselves  as  to  all  dependence, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  your  immediate  vas- 
sals," &c. 

The  present  Earl  of  Cawdor  is  the  representative  of  this 
ancient  family. 


giving  yon  a  tack  of  Islay,  was  because  I  would  not  be 
troubled  with  complaints  of  that  nature,  which  I  knew 
were  common  with  stewards  when  their  masters  are  so 
far  off  and  unacquainted  with  their  own  business,  but 
from  you  I  expected  the  rent  to  be  duily  paid  and  ac- 
counted for  at  tne  appointed  times,  without  farther  trou- 
ble. It  is  true,  law  suits  are  expensive,  but  yet  expenoe 
cannot  be  very  considerable  in  respect  to  what  is  due  to 
me  for  Islay  since  my  mother's  death.  I  assnre  you,  I 
have  daily  expected  to  hear  of  a  considerable  sum  in  your 
hands,  and  I  will  still  believe  that  it  is  so,  and  that  yoar 
business  has  prevented  you  giving  me  an  account  both  of 
that  and  my  law-suit,  which  I  desire  to  have  the  first 
opportunity.  I  have  such  an  opinion  of  the  justice  of  my 
cause,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  that  I 
think  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  event ;  but  if  that  vile 
woman  should,  by  her  base  practices,  obtain  a  decreet  in 
her  favour,  I  am  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  I  desire  that  in  case,  you  may  take  the  proper  mea- 
sures. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  Campbell. 

(2.)  James  Anderson,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  Patrick  Andermm,  tU 

JSUlerow,  in  Islay. 

Edinburgh,  July  31, 1718. 
Dear  Son, 

I  have  yours  of  the  15th,  with  the  postscript  of  the 
16th,  after  Duncan  Crawford  arrived. 

I  wrote  you  this  day  fortnight  by  Inverary  [a  letter"), 
which  I  hope  the  postman  has  forwarded,  when  I  told 
you  what  was  come  of  Calder's  affair,  and  resolved  to  ap- 
peal. But  on  due  consideration,  both  by  some  insinua- 
tions, that  we  would  yet  carry  it,  the  interloqutor  not 
being  tenable  and  managed  in  a  strange  manner,  and  was 
only  a  feint  to  bring  on,  if  possible,  a  compositSon,  bnt 
when  an  appeal  was  heard  of,  some  they  say  began  to 
consider,  fiut  that  which  weighed  most  was,  that  the 
Parliament  not  sitting  till  winter,  that  mischevous  woman 
might  do  much  mischiefe  by  her  decreet  before  the  Par- 
liament sate  down,  and  ane  order  were  got  to  cite  her,  for 
till  then  execution  doth  not  stop ;  so  we  gave  in  a  petition 
which  was  very  well  received.*  In  the  mtontime,  I  find 
E[arl]  I[sla]y  bestirrs  himself  much  to  have  it  com- 
pounded, and  spoke  to  Captain  Dugal  to  discourse  me,  iip<Mi 
which  we  had  a  long  conversation,  and  I  fully  laid  open 
the  matter  to  him  —  what  vexation  and  expenses  Calder 
had  been  at,  how  abused  in  the  interloqntors,  and  what 
hazard  he  was  in  from  others.  The  great  topick  is,  that 
if  it  come  to  the  House  of  Peers,  then  he  must  reflect 
upon  Sir  Hugh  and  Sir  Alexander.  I  also  considered  that, 
and  plainly  told  him  that  I  had  no  orders  to  treat,  bat 
on  the  contrary  to  appeal ;  that  I  wished  him  to  be  rid  of 
all  law  suits,  and  for  myself  was  most  heartily  wearied  of 
this,  but  could  not  in  conscience  or  duty  advise  him  to 
compound  this  matter. 

I  have  wrote  Calder  very  fully  about  it,  and  I  hope 
will  please  him.  I  had,  two  posts  ago,  a  most  kind  letter 
from  him,  dated  at  Cambridge,  the  2l8t  instant,  in  answer 

*  It  is  remarkable  how  very  little  difference  there  ia 
in  practice  in  1718,  as  to  the  effect  of  an  appeal,  from 
that  in  1858.  Execution  coald  not  be  stayed  by  the 
presentment  of  an  appeal,  unless  followed  by  citation  or 
service.  This  is  the  rule  at  present.  Neither  could  a  pe- 
tition for  appeal  be  received  unless  the  Peers  were  sitting 
— which  is  the  case  now.  Nevertheless  sapient  persona 
some  time  ago  talked  wildly  about  appeals  not  being 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  Keally  this  hap- 
hazard way  of  talking,  so  much  in  vogue  at  present  — 
more  especially  when  a  party  purpose  is  to  be  serred— 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated. 
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to  one  I  wrote  him  when  I  enclosed  a  copy  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander's bond,  which  was  printed.  Some  gave  out  he 
woald  be  displeased  with  publishing  it,  bat  he  gives  me 
great  thanks  for  my  care  and  diligence,  with  which  he 
sayes  he  is  extremely  pleased,  and  has  a  very  handsome 
turn  upon  it ;  that  if  this  bond  be  allowed,  then  such 
papers  are  of  the  most  signification,  because  they  can  over- 
turn the  most  solemn  contracts.  I  acquainted  his  lawyers 
with  this,  who  admire  his  readiness  and  capacity.  He 
also  writes  me  that  he  finds  some  of  his  friends  who  pro- 
fess the  warmest  affection  and  friendship,  are  not  doing 
him  the  best  of  offices ;  and,  I  believe,  my  lett^  will  con- 
firm him,  and  make  it  the  more  acceptable.  I  indeed 
write  him  very  plainly,  which  will  please  him  the  better. 

Captain  Dugal  behaves  very  civilly.  I  acquainted 
him  of  Kiltenabus*  behaviour,  of  whom  he  has  no  good 
opinion,  and  told  me  he  heard  they  were  a  very  humour- 
some  and  litigious  people  in  Islay.  That  about  Hugh  is 
a  story ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  conduct  will  be  appro- 
ven.  Mr.  John  is  certainly  a  very  ill  man,  both  by  his 
letter,  which  is  a  manifest  lye,  and  likewise  by  what  he 
sayes  2|bout  Hugh,  for  he  really  was  against  the  faftving  a 
tenant,  and  gave  me  very  good  reasons  for  it,  —  so  if  he 
speak  anything  to  that  purpose,  you  may  contradict  him, 
and  I  will  write  him  what  he  said  and  propale  his  c<mduct ; 
but  I  hope  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  let  him  and 
others  be  known  what  they  really  are.  But  our  business 
at  present  is  to  look  after  our  affairs.  Ruth  Pollock  has 
given  in  answers  which  are  really  very  silly,  and  are 
rather  scolding  than  reasoning,  and  in  them  calls  Sir 
Hugh's  proce^ings  in  the  marriage  articles  barbarous 
and  nnjust,  and  invdghes  horribly  against  me;  that  I 
menaced  [her]  and  threatened  to  reduce  her  to  poverty, 
if  she  insisted  in  her  process,  and  that  she  regretted  Cal- 
der's  being  misled,  and  she  believed,  nay  taew  it  to  be 
tme,  that  he  would  have  paid  her  if  I  had  not  hindered. 

Some  of  the  Lords,  I  hear,  are  displeased  with  the 
Petition.  I'll  send  Calder  a  printed  copy  of  it,  which 
will  let  him  see  how  some  would  have  him  be  so  very 
tender  of  saying  anything  publicly  to  Sir  Hugh's  preju- 
dice. And  yet  how  lav^  she  is!  And,  I  believe,  he 
will  not  look  the  worse  on  me,  when  he  sees^how  this 
woman  uses  me  in  print  The  bill  and  answers  were 
moved  yesterday.  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  car- 
ried it,  but  it  was  put  off  till  this  day,  and  probably  will 
to  November,  and  then  the  Parliament  will  be  sitting.  If 
farther  mischief  be  done  to  Calder  ane  appeal  will  soone 
be  made. 

There  has  been  strange  doings  in  this  affair.  I  hope 
all  in  the  end  will  be  to  Calder's  advantage,  and  will 
fully  open  his  eyes.  He  writes  me,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ann, 
is  earnest  to  have  her  share  of  my  Lady's  arrears,  so,  I 
request  you  get  up  all  you  can  by  all  means.  I  can't 
think  of  your  staying  longer,  both  because  of  your  health 
in  the  winter,  and  'tis  absolutely  necessary  you  and  I 
take  a  trip  to  the  country  and  return  by  November,  for 
many  reasons,  —  so  I  request  you  hasten  as  soon  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  get  as  many  cattle  and  money  as  you  can.  Ill 
make  no  forehand  bargain.  Tho'  you  get  not  out  as  soon 
as  Duncan,  you  may  soon  follow,  and  be  here  almost  as 
soon  as  he ;  and  may  order  Lachlane,  or  any  you  think 
proper,  to  get  some  cattle  for  Island  Texa.  You  can  soon 
compt  with  the  tenants,  and  I  doubt  you  would  get  mon^ 
by  your  stajdng,  and  we  may  send  back  Duncan  to  mark 
the  cattle  for  that  year.  I  approve  of  your  compting  with 
James  and  Baloch,  and  shall  be  sure  to  charge  Kilbuchen 
as  bail  for  the  last,  but  as  yet  I  hear  nothing  of  him.  Sir 
James  has  sent  this  week  to  me  the  money  for  the  cows, 
but  it  is  miscounted  in  about  £4,  10s.  Scots,  which  I'll 
write  him  to  send  to  the  Clerk's  at  Inneraiy,  so  yon  may 
caUfofit 


I  have  got  but  a  very  few  subscriptions*  since  the 
advocates  met.  So  we  must  double  our  diligence  fbr 
money  on  that  account  also.  So,  dear  child,  we  must  at 
this  juncture  exert  our  utmost.  I  hope  it  may  contribute 
,  ffo  our  after  quiet.  You  need  regard  no  stones  that  are 
mischivously  spread  in  Islay;  you  may  be  assured  Calder 
will  prove  the  man  of  true  honour  and  friendship.  I  see 
daily  more  and  more  of  it,  and  I  believe  he  will  now  fully  see 
that  I  have  npt  only  faithfully  and  painfully  acted,  but 
[have]  suffered  for  him,  and  among  his  other  good  quali- 
ues,  I  take  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  great  resolution, 
answerable  to  his  good  sence.  Brodie  is  here  and  still  on 
the  grasping  way.f  If  you  get  not  James's  accounts 
fully  settled  by  hmry  of  business,  we  may  finish  what  re- 
mains when  he  comes  here.  You  may  tell  him,  and  assure 
him  and  Baloch  that  I  am  very  earnest  to  have  accounts 
cleared,  only  expect  they  will  bring  them  up  as  far  as  is 
possible 

You  will  see  to  bring  out*  if  you  can,  some  cows  to 
Inneraiy,  which  may  be  sold  at  Martinmas;  and  also 
stotes  or  cows  to  winter  here.  I  think  Octom<Hre  and  his 
wife  has  gott  enough  already  by  their  traffiquing,  and 
Hugh  might  be  better  employed  than  carrying  on  fac- 
tions. I  believe  such  conduct  will  not  please  bis  cussine. 
I  shall  send  the  process  you  desire  to  Innerary,  but  I 
have  been  terribly  hurried  by  this  law  process,  and  haye 
not  got  one  word  read — ^yea,  searcely  sometimes  leisure  fbr 
diet  or  sleep. 

We  have  been  here  for  some  days,  and  still  continue 
in  some  trouble,  by  scarce  having  any  silver  money  to 
goe  to  market — tliere  being  a  report  that  the  guineas 
are  to  be  cried  down,  and  almost  everybody  believes  it 
will  be  so,  and  ther^ore  shun  taking  of  them  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  people  believe  this  the  more  that  the 
Bank  gives  out  no  silver,  but  pay  their  notes  in  guineas. 
This  I  thought  proper  to  acquaint  you  with,  that  you 
may  manage  matters  accordingly,  and  rather,  when  poa- 
sib^  you  can,  get  silver  than  gold. 

Tour  mother,  £unily,  and  firiends  are  all,  blessed  be 
God,  in  health,  and  long  to  see  yon,  and  myself  particu- 
larly. I  wish  John  Allan  may  amend  his  conduct  lliere 
is  nothing  I  suffer  so  much  by  in  these  parts  than  his 
imprudent  behaviour.  If  he  had  managed  himself  right, 
he  might  have  done  good  to  himself  and  me.  My  bless* 
ingto  Anne,  Jeanie,  and  her  family. 

The  Treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  Turks  is  signed. 
The  Spaniards  have  jockied  the  King  out  of  Sicily,  hay- 
ing taken  possession  of  that  kingdom.  'Tie  now  thought 
Spain  will  hearken  to  terms.  The  Bang  of  Poland  is  dan- 
gerously ilL  The  Czarowitz  was,  by  a  solenm  trial,  found 
guilty  oi  death,  for  treason  against  his  father  |,  but  next 
day  after  begged  pardon  of  his  father  in  presence  of  the 
nobility,  and  dyed;  but  'tis  given  out,  that  this  has  bin  so 
far  from  his  fatner's  gaining  his  ends,  that  his  whole  army 
has  revolted —  but  Uiis  wants  confirmation. 

Your  mother  entreats  yon,  if  you  can  gett  |is  some  good 
butter.    I  know  I  need  not  entreat  you  to  make  dispatch 

*  For  his  JD^jlomata  Scoticg, 

t  The  Laird  of  Brodie,  who  was  creditor  of  the  Calder 
family  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  Soots  of 
principaL  Some  antiquarians  have  maintained  that  the 
** Brodie"  who  is  so  humorously,  but  equivocally,  alluded 
to  in  James  the  Fifth's  ballad,  was  the  male  descendant 
of  Brudhe,  the  son  of  Bili,  King  of  the  Picts. 

X  Peter  the  Great  The  question  whether  Alexis  died 
in  CMisequence  of  paralysis,  or  by  the  hand  of  an  execu- 
tioner, is  difficult  to  determine.  The  valuable  account  in 
the  collection  of  papers^  published  in  1722,  relative  to 
Bussia  [2  vols.  8yo.j,  positiyely  stfttes  that  he  died  firom 
the  effect  of  ftar. 
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in  business ;  for  I  have  been  so  long  harried  and  penned 
up,  that  I  want  a  little  country  air,  which  I  cannot  pro- 
mise myself  to  have  till  you  come  here. 

I  designed  to  have  wrote  this  night  to  Innerary,  and 
ordered  an  express  from  thence,  but  the  Baillie  of  Jura's 
man  falling  in  my  way,  I  have  sent  this  by  him,  and^  ^ 
wrote  the  Baillie  to  forward  it,  so  I  hope  it  will  come  safe 
and  sound. 

I  am  just  going  to  the  plaguy  Parliament  House  to 
attend  this  day's  rate.  I  scarce  believe  it  will  come  on, 
and  being  in  this  haste,  can  only  add  my  blessing  and 
prayers,  wishing  us  a  happy  meeting.  I  have  eiven  the 
bearer  a  shilling,  and  you  may  pay  the  man  who  comes 
from  Jura,  fiemember  me  to  Duncan  and  all  friends. — 
Mon  cher  Filz,  Adieu. 

J.M. 


PRICES   Ol*  BELICS. 

I  made  the  following  cutting  from  a  news- 
paper many  years  before  "  jNT.  &  Q."  was  esta- 
blished as  an  omne'gaiherum  hebdomadal  for 
remarkable  scraps ;  and  which  (as  the  coach- 
men used  to  say  in  bypast  times  "  all  right ")  is 
also  excessively  ''pertikeler**  about  daies  and 
authorities,  and  so  I  am  at  fault  in  not  having 
taken  a  rwte  either  of  the  date  when^  or  the  news- 
paper in  which  the  article  appeared.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  curious,  as  reflecting  on  great  literary  men 
and  martial  heroes,  as  to  be  worth  reviving  on  its 
own  credentials :  t- 

**  AnHquiiies  and  Curioniies. — The  collectors  of  relics 
will,  perhaps,  feel  interested  in  the  subjoined  statement  of 
the  prices  paid  within  the  last  few  years  for  various  ob- 
jects of  historical  cariosity :  — The  fvory  Arm  Chair,  pre- 
sented by  the  city  of  Lubec  to  Gustavus  Yasa,  was  sold 
in  1825  to  the  Swedish  Chamberlain,  M.  Schmekel,  for  the 
sum  of  58,000  florins.  The  Prayer-Book  used  by  Eling 
Charles  the  First,  when  on  the  scaflbld,  was  sold  in  Lon- 
don, in  1825,  for  110  guineas.  The  coat  worn  by  Charles 
XII.  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  which  was  preserved 
by  Colonel  Roson,  who  followed  the  King  to  Bender, 
was  sold  in  1825,  for  the  sum  of  551,000  francs.  A 
fragment  of  the  coat  worn  by  Louis  AVI.  at  the  altar, 
was  announced  in  the  catalogue  of  a  sale  in  1829,  and 
would  probably  have  fetched  a  very  high  price,  but  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  Abbe  di  Tersan  "paid  a  very  high  price 
for  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes  which  had  belonged  to  Louis 
XrV.  A  tooth  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  sold  in  1815  for 
the  sum  of  330/!.  The  nobleman  by  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased had  it  set  in  a  ring,  which  he  constantly  wears. 
Apropos  of  teeth,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  time 
when  the  bodies  of  Heloisa  and  Abelard  were  removed  to 
the  Petits-Augnstins,  an  English  gentleman  offered 
100,000  francs  for  one  of  Heloisa's  teeth.  At  the  sale  of 
the  library  of  Dr.  Soarman  at  Stockholm,  in  1820,  the 
skull  of  Descartes  sold  for  a  considerable  sum.  Voltaire's 
cane  was  some  time  ago  sold  in  Paris  for  500  francs.  An 
old  wig,  which  had  belonged  to  Kant,  the  German  philo- 
sopher, was  sold,  after  his  death  in  1804,  for  200  francs.  A 
waistcoat  belonging  to  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  sold  for  950 
francs,  and  his  metal  watch  for  500  francs.  In  1822,  Sterne's 
wig  was  sold  at  a  public  auction  in  London  for  200 
gaineas.  In  1824  the  two  pens  employed  in  signing  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  were  sold  for  500ZL  The  hat  worn  by 
Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Eylau  was  sold  in  Paris  in  1835 
for  1,920  francs.  It  was  put  up  at  500  francs,  and  there 
were  thirty-two  bidders.    There  is  at  Penzanas  an  arm- 


chair which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Moli^re,  and  to 
which  tradition  has  g^ven  the  name  of  the  Fauteuil  k 
Moli^re.  Its  form  bears  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  When 
Moli^re  was  living  at  Penzanas,  he  was  accustomed  every 
Saturday  lUftemoon  to  repair  to  the  shop  of  a  barber, 
named  Gely.  This  shop  was  the  resort  of  all  the  idlers 
and  gossips  of  the  town.  There  politics  were  discnned, 
and  the  nistoirette  of  the  day  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  The  large  wooden  arm-chair,  abo7e  alluded  to, 
stood  in  one  comer  of  the  shop,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  obser- 
vatory to  Moli^re,  who,  when  seated  in  it,  attentively 
watched  all  that  was  passing  around  him.  Iliis  old  chair 
is  now  about  to  be  sold  in  Paris,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
fill  a  place  in  some  collection  of  curiosities.'* 

G.N. 


Minax  ^tti. 

Ahp,  Whitgifts  Sermon  at  PavTs  Cross, --^ 
When  the  Parker  Society  edition  of  Abp.  Whit- 
^ft*s  Works  was  published,  the  sermon  preached 
Nov.  17,  1583,  by  the  Archbishop  at  PanTs  Cross, 
was  given  in  a  fragmentary  shape  (vol.  iiL  pp. 
586--^96.)  from  Strype.  I  made  some  seaixui, 
but  was  unable  to  find  that  it  had  ever  been 
printed  in  full,  or  to  discover  the  MS.  to  which 
Strype  referred.  I  have,  however,  lately  been 
favoured  with  the  si^t  of  a  printed  copy  of  ibis 
sermon,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Key.  W. 
Groode  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Blisses  library.  Hie 
title  is  — 

<*  A  Most  Godly  and  Learned  Sermon,  preached  at 
Paul's  Crosse  the  17  of  November,  in  the  yeere  of  onr 
Lorde  1583.  *Maledici  Regnum  Dei  non  posisidebant.' 
1  Cor.  6.  10.  *  Baylers  shall  not  inherit  tiie  Kingdome  of 
God.'  Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Orwin  for 
Thomas  Chard.    1589." 

Before  the  sermon  is  a  preface  without  a  name, 
and  the  signatures  of  the  volume  are  from  A  to  D, 
in  eights.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  rare,  and  was 
never  seen  by  Herbert.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Goode  for  the  knowledge  of  it.  J.  Atbb. 

Hampstead. 

Harris's  ^' State  of  the  County  of  BoumT -^It 
may  be  well  to  "  make  a  note  of**  the  followii^ 
extract  from  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Monck  Mascm^ 
library,  which  was  not  long  since  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  :  — 

♦*518.  Walter  Harris  and  [Rev.]  Dr.  Lyon,  joint  Ac- 
count of  expenses  incurred  in  visiting  the  (jounty  <^ 
Down,  drawn  up  by  the  former,  and  noted  by  the  latter, 
1744.  An  interesting  document  as  attesting  the  author- 
ship of  the  history  of  that  county  (Lot  173.),  which  was 
published  anonymously." 

The  document  in  question  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Boone.  Abhba. 

Leicestershire  Provincialisms,  — 

<'  Mortalia  facta  peribunt, 
Kedum  sermonum  stet  honos,  et  gratia  vivax.*' 

Boraiius  de  ArU  Poet,  6& 

The  following  dialogue,  real  or  imaginary,  oon* 
tains  many  remarkable  expressions  now  cuirent 
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in  Leicestershire ;  some  perhaps  peculiar  to  that 

county,  or,  at  all  events,  likely  to  pass  away  and 

be  forgotten,  under  the  operation  of  a  cause  which 

is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  No. 

205.  p.  134.:  — 

"  These  provincialisms  are  now,  of  coarse,  fast  disap^ 
pearing  under  the  inflaence  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  national  and  other." 

A.  Is  it  true  that  the  Squire  has  taken  those 
closen  from  you,  and  hurled  them  to  Sims  ? 

B,  It's  too  true :  I  can*t  do  with  it :  I  can't  sit 
down  by  it :  I'm  hurled  out  of  the  square. 

A,  Did  you  see  the  Squire,  and  try  to  collogue 
him? 

B,  1  did  go,  mysen  :  but  he  was  nasty  with  me, 
and  very  stupid.  I  know  he  has  got  a  very  dirty 
lane  to  go  down  for  serving  me  a-that-ens. 

A,  M'appen  he  thought  you  had  no  docity. 

B,  Docity,  indeed!  he  never  knew  me  to  be 
gizzling,  or  slithering  about:  I  never  set  false 
lights  ;  I  was  always  solid ;  I  had  a  vast  of  stuff 
off  the  land :  I  was  boog  over  it. 

A,  Aye,  you  was  boog,  but  he  was  blink ;  but, 
I  say,  how  about  your  beasts  getting  into  Sims* 
close  ? 

B,  Well,  if  they  did,  I  did  not  know  to  it ;  I 
am  not  sure  now  that  that  close  does  belong 
Sims. 

A.  It  can't  be  helped  now.     Is  Mary  wdl  ? 

B.  She  holds  mending,  but  nows  and  thens  she 
hurls  up  :  the  leg  that  was  broke  has  taken  good 
ways,  indeed  she  is  gone  service  and  likes,  but  she 
can  not  do  what  she  used  to  could. 

A,  Can  you  do  with  three  of  us,  if  we  come 
your  way  on  Sunday  ? 

B,  O  y^  the  door  sha'n't  be  made.  I  don't 
intend  to  moonshine,  or  go  i'th*  huddlings.    . 

A.  1  must  be  moving. 

B.  So  must  I.  J.  O.  B. 
Loughborough. 

Joknsoniana.  —  There  was  in  existence  a  MS. 
common-place-book  made  by  Giuseppe  Baretti,  in 
which  were  copies  of  several  letters  of  Dr.  John- 
son to  him,  and  the  following  original  verses 
written  by  Johnson,  and  said  not  to  be  printed : — 

"  Versi  itnpromsi  con  la  penna  da  G,  Baretti  a  SamueUo 

Johnson. 

**  Si  strana  cosa  e  mi  Signor  non  para, 
Ho  sentito  amici  d'  qoalita  Foscara,"  &c. 
[In  all  14  lines.] 

**  JUspossa  del  Johnson. 

**  At  sight  of  sparkling  bowls  or  beauteous  dames. 
When  fondness  melts  me,  or  when  wine  inflames, 
I  too  can  feel  the  rapture,  fierce  and  strong ; 
I  too  can  pour  the  extemporary  song : 
But  though  the  numbers  for  a  moment  please, 
Though  musick  thrills,  or  sadden  sallies  seize^ 
Tet,  lay  the  sonnet  for  an  hour  aside, 
Its  charms  are  fled  and  all  its  powers  destroyed. 
What  soon  is  perfect,  soon  alike  is  past ; 
That  slowly  grows,  which  most  for  ever  last" 


What  has  become  of  this  book  ?    And  are  the 
letters,    above   alluded   to,   identical  with  those 
printed  in  BoswelVs  Johnson  f    I  should  like  to 
isee  the  remainder  of  the  Italian  verses. 

Cli.  HOPPEQ. 

Vandalism  at  Addleborovgh.  —  Will  the  editor 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  give  further  publicity  to  the  follow- 
ing by  finding  a  place  for  it  in  his  columns  ?  The 
fame  of  such  crimes  should  be  eternal :  — 

"  So  we  sat  and  talked,  and  afterwards  scrambled  up 
the  rocks  to  the  summit  [of  Addleborough].  Here  is,  or 
rather  was,  a  Druid  circle  of  flat  atones ;  but  my  com- 
panion screamed  with  vexation  on  discovering  that  three 
or  four  of  the  largest  stones  had  been  taken  awa}',  and 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  removal  must  have  been 
recent,  for  the  places  where  they  lay  were  still  sharply 
defined  in  the  grass,  and  the  maze  of  roots  which  bad 
been  covered  for  ages  was  still  unbleached.  And  so  an 
ancient  monument  must  be  destroyed  either  out  of  wanton 
mischief,  or  to  be  broken  up  for  the  repair  of  a  fence  \ 
Whoever  were  the  perpetrators,  I  say, 

**  *  Oh,  be  their  tombs  as  lead  to  lead.* " 

—  A  Month  in  Yorkshire,  by  Walter  White.  1858,  p.  245. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Derivation  of  the  word  Cant.  —  This  word  has 
had  a  great  many  derivations  attributed  to  it. 
One  of  the  most  popular  is,  that  it  arose  from  the 
odd  style  of  preaching  of  one  Cant,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  famous  Puritan  divine  in  Cromwell's 
time.  But  in  that  most  delectable  History  of 
Reynard  the  Fox^  as  translated  by  Caxton  (edited 
by  W.  J.  Thoms,  1 844,  p.  85.),  is  this  passage. 
The  fox  has  enticed  the  wolf  to  look  at  the  mare's 
shoe,  on  which  he  tells  him  there  is  an  inscription 
he  should  read.  The  mare  administers  a  kick, 
which  sends  the  wolf  howling  backwards  with  his 
head  broken.    The  fox  asks  what  was  written :  — 

**I  trowe  it  was  cantnm,  for  I  herde  you  synge  me 
thought  fro  ferre,  for  ye  were  so  wyse,  that  no  man  coude 
rede  it  better  than  ye." 

Is  there  any  earlier  use  of  such  a  word  ?    A.  A. 

Masonic  Signs  on  an  ancient  Grave-stone  at 
Utica.— 


«P. 


^ 


S. 


PiCTA     .     FOBTV 
TA     .     VICSIT     .     ANNIS 

XXVI    .    Die  x.** 


This  inscription  was  found  on  a  grave-stone  at 
Utica,  and  copied  on  the  spot  by  Lieut.  £.  A. 
Poroher,  R.N.,  on  the  23rd  May,  1858,  by  whom 
it  was  given  to  the  writer.    William  Winthbop. 


Minav  tSmtvM. 

Persecutions  of  PoUsh  Nuns* — A.  D.  earnestly 
desires  to  know  whether  any  new  light  has  been 
thrown  of  late  years  upon  the  story  of  the  perse- 
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cations  of  certain  Romftn  Catholic  nuns  in  Po- 
land under  the  £mperor  Nicholas  of  Russia.  This 
stor  J  has  been  latel  j  reproduced  by  two  respectable 
Roman  Catholic  writers  (vide  Recollections  of  the 
Four  last  Popes,  and  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti), 
Yet  A.  D.  understands,  (i.  e,  has  heard  it  casually 
asserted  very  recently,)  that-,  not  only  have  the 
cruelties  been  formany  disowned,  but  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
in  the  town,  where,  as  alleged,  they  were  com- 
mitted, has  been  positively  denied.  A.  D.  has  no 
hopes  of  getting  at  the  truth  on  the  above  point, 
except  through  the  medium  of  '*  N.  &  Q*** 

WiUiam  Holdsworth  or  OldswoHh,  DJ).  —  Lot 
166.  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Blisi^s  MSS.  is 
thus  described :  — 

•*Ol8worth  (DrX^Heroologia  sea  Martyrologia,  or 
the  little  Booke  of  liHurtyrs  preached  in  three  Sermons  in 
the  Christmas  Holydayes.  On  Paper,  unpublished,  4to. 
cn-ca  1608.  These  Sermons  must  have  been  preached  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  as  the  Scriptural 
Quotations  are  taken  from  the  Old  Translation." 

One  William  Holdsworth  of  Emmanuel  College 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  1598.  We 
cannot  trace  any  previous  degree  taken  by  him. 
We  surmise  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  above 
work,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to  obtain  infor- 
mation respecting  him. 

E.  H.  AKD  Thompson  Coopeb. 

Cambridge. 

Quotation  Wanted,  —  Will  some  kind  reader  of 
'*  N.  &  Q.**  refer  me  to  any  definite  saying  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  which  implied  that  he  could 
"  prove  anything  by  figures  {chiffres)  ?  "  I  have 
a  faint  recollection  of  having  seen  this  saying  in 
the  form  of  a  quotation.  ^p  irAiy. 

Dublin. 

Quotations.  —  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any 
reader  of  "N.  &  Q."  who  will  indicate  to  me 
precise  references  to  the  following  quotations. 
The  French,  I  conceive,  are  from  Rousseau  or 
Voltaire  ;  the  English  one  is  from  Swift. 

"La  pudeur  s'est  enfoite  des  coenrs,  et  s'est  r^fiigi^ 
sar  les  l^vres." 

'^  Pins  les  moears  sont  d^prav^  plus  les  expressions 
deviennent  mesur^;  on  croit  regagner  en  laugage,  ce 
qu'on  a  perdu  en  vertu." 

**  I  as  little  fear  that  God  will  damn  a  man  that  has 
eharity,  as  I  hope  that  the  priests  can  save  one  who  has 
not.** 

DXLTA. 

Old  Oame. — Can  you  tell  me  to  what  game  the 
markers  and  counters  below  described  belonged  ? 
There  are  two  little  stands  of  tortobe-shell  of 
beautiful  form,  mounted  in  silver-gilt ;  at  the  top 
is  a  double  rail  of  wire  (sometiiing  like  a  minia- 
ture towel-horse),  on  which  are  strung,  so  as  to 
move  up  and  down,  stops  or  markers  of  tortoise- 
shell,  twelve  on  eadi  rail|  i.  e.  tirenty<4biir  on 


each  stand.  Beside  these,  there  are  twelve  loose 
counters  of  tortoise-shell,  in  the  form  of  the  sham- 
rock leaf,  and  two  like  fishes.  The  whole  are 
prettily  ornamented  with  gilt  flowers,  and  appear 
to  be  of  Italian  work  200  years  old,  or  there- 
abouts. J.  C.  cT. 

Early  Lists  of  the  Navy, — In  connexion  with 
the  queries  respecting  "  Early  Army  Lists,**  J.  H. 
propounded  (2°^  S.  v.  343.)  the  same  questions 
relative  to  navy  lists,  and  to  lists  of  members  of 
the  clerical,  legal  (bar  and  solicitors),  and  medical 

Erofessions ;  to  which  questions  no  replies  having 
een  given,  he  begs  to  repeat  them,  viz.  What 
was  the  earliest  navy  list  ?  When  were  deyj 
lists  commenced?  Where  kept?  and.  Where  to 
be  seen  ?  Is  any  record  or  list  of  the  British 
naval  officers  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pre- 
sent day  kept  at  the  Admiralty  ?  And  if  so,  now 
may  access  be  obtained  to  the  list  or  lists  ?  And, 
What  record  exists  of  "  King's  Letter  Men  ?" 

He  begs  to  repeat  the  same  queries  respecting 
lists  of  the  civil  professions  ? 

Spittle  House,  JSyton,  near  Leominster,  co.  Here' 
ford,  —  Can  any  of  your  readers,  versed  in  the 
antiquities  of  Herefordshire,  give  me  any  inform- 
ation touching  the  early  history  of  a  house  and 
premises  known  for  centuries  as  the  Spittle  House, 
situate  in  the  township  of  Eyton,  near  Leonunster  ? 
That  it  originally  belonged  to  some  religious  fra- 
ternity seems  clear  from  its  name,  which  in  a 
Court  Roll  of  the  time  of  Mary  I  find  givai  thus : 
"  una  domus  hospitularia.**  A  barn  adjoining  was 
some  years  since,  and  perhaps  still  is,  known  as 
''  The  Chapel.*'  The  Hospitallers  had  a  |>recep- 
tory  ^t  Dynmore,  on  the  other  side  of  Beominster ; 
but  in  the  survey  of  their  lands  in  1338  (recently 
edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Mr.  Larking), 
I  find  no  mention  of  a  ^'member**  existmg  at 
Eyton.  K.  H. 

Clement  Paman  is  mentioned  as  a  collector  and 
author  of  poems  in  the  seventeenth  centi^  in  the 
Sale  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Bliss's  MSS.  p.  24.  He  is  also 
noticed  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  ProfeS' 
SOTS,  281.?  Was  he  the  person  of  this  name  who 
was  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1631-2, 
M.A.  1635  ?  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  of  any  other 
particulars  of  his  life. 

C.  H.  AHD  Thompson  Ck)OP£B. 

Cambridge. 

Bryant  Family, — ^What  shield  and  crest  bd(»g 
to  the  Bryant  fiumily,  and  what  is  their  coonty  ? 

*  Etbahgbb. 

Dihdin'M  projected  ^History  of  JDawr."— The 
late  Dr.  Dibdin,  the  bibliomaniac,  once  resided  at 
Dover.  A  History  of  that  Cinque  Port  was  ex- 
pected from  him,  in  which  particular  he  disap- 
pointed many  Kentish  antiquaries.    Can  any  <^ 
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your  readers  point  out  what  became  of  his  collee^* 
tion  of  papers,  especially  his  extracts  from  the 
archives  of  Dover  ?  G.  R.  L. 

Who  was  Panlinus  f  — 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  compilation  ascribed  to 
Nennius,  the  baptism  of  Edwine  and  his  court,  and  of  the 
many  thousands  who  received  that  holy  rite,  as  well  in 
the  oratory  at  York  as  in  the  waters  of  the  Glen  and  the 
Swale,  is  ascribed,  not  to  Paulinus,  but  to  Rum,  the  son  of 
Urien.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  may  have  been  iden- 
tical ;  that  Paulinus  was  a  Briton  by  birth,  who  assumed 
the  Latinised  name  under  which  he  is  known  to  us  on 
his  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  church.  His  patro- 
nymic designation  of  the  *son  of  Urien*  would  farther 
suggest  that  the  zealous  ecclesiastic  who  laboured  so 
diligently  for  the  salvation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  was 
sprung  from  a  father  who  was  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponent of  the  extension  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  in 
Northumberland.  We  are  farther  told  that  Rum  had  a 
son  Royth,  whose  daughter,  Riemmalth,  became  the  wife 
of  Oswi,  afterwards  King  of  Northumberland,  the  son 
of  Ethelfrith  and  nephew  of  Edwine. 

**  It  must  be  remembered  that  Paulinus  was  sent  from 
Rome  into  Kent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  assist  Augustine  in 
the  conversion  of  the  people  of  that  province,  from  whence 
he  accompanied  Queen  Ethelburga  to  Northumberland. 
Now  the  following  sequence  of  events  is  fkr  from  impro- 
bable :  *—  That,  on  the  death  of  Urien  of  Reged  *,  and  the 
expulsion  of  his  family  from  the  throne,  his  son  Rum  re- 
tired to  Rome,  and  there  entered  into  holy  orders.  That 
when  Gregory  was  looking  about  for  missionaries  to  send 
to  Britain,  he  should  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  services 
of  a  British  priest  highly  connected,  more  especially  when 
we  know  how  anxiously  Augustine  strove,  though  with- 
out success,  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  British  clergy 
in  the  work  of  converting  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Lastly, 
that  when  the  Kentish  I^ing  had  to  select  Arom  the  eccle- 
siastics about  him  a  chaplain  to  accompany  his  daughter 
into  Northumberland,  he  should  make  choice  of  a  native 
of  the  district."  —  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde'g  Hist,  of  Nor- 
thumherland,  pp.  76,  77. 

E.  H.  A. 

Old  Seal. — An  old  brass  seal  has  the  following 
inscription  in  Lombardic  capitals : 

"  S.  BELTRAMI,  BUBEL  D*UIlSUXimiS." 

Is  anything  known  of  him  P  J.  0.  J. 

County  Magistrates :  Voters :  Batepayers.  — 
When  was  the  office  of  county  mt^strate  (justice 
of  the  peace)  first  instituted  ?  Where  is  the  list 
of  those  who  have  held  the  office  kept  ?  Is  there 
a  list  in  the  Clerk  of  Peace  Office  in  each  county  ? 
or,  is  a  general  list  kept,  and  where  ?  Does  not 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  in  fact  makes  the  ap- 
pointment, keep  a  record  ? 

What  is  the  earliest  list  of  voters  ?  When 
commenced  ?  where  P  probably  to  be  seenP  is  there 
a  record  in  each  county  P 

Are  there  no  evly  rolls  of  tax-payers  in  each 
county  ?    What  were  the  earliest  and  successive 

•  "  We  may  perhaps,*'  says  Mr.  Hinde,  **  trace  in  the 
name  of  his  capital,  Re  Ged,  some  reference  to  its  position 
on  the  river  Ged  or  Jed,  on  which  Jedburgh,  formerly 
written  Jedwine,  now  stands."  — P.  69, 


taxes,  rolls  of  persons  paying  which  are  likely  to 
be  existing,  and  where  probably  to  be  seen  P 

C^Do  Illud. 
Tadcaster  Bridge.  — •  Where  shall  I  find  a  good 
description  and  a  representation  of  the  bridge 
at  Tadcaster  in  Yorkshire  P  I  have  found  it  men- 
tioned only,  and  have  failed  in  procuring  farther 
information.  London  Bbiboe, 

Maris  on  Ancient  Plate,  —  Mr.  Octavius  Mor- 
gan, in  the  Archceological  Journal^  has  taught  how 
the  marks  of  old  English  plate  may  be  deciphered : 
but  there  are  various  other  marks,  belonging  to 
other  places  than  the  hall  of  the  Goldsmiths  of 
London,  which  frequently  occur,  and  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  classify  and  interpret.  On 
a  large  silver  spoon  of  antique  appearance,  having 
a  flat  bowl,  and  a  round  moulded  knob  with  a  flat 
end,  which  is  engraved  with  the  initials  of  its  old 
owners,  is  a  circular  mark  (about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea),  filled  with  a  fleur-de-lis,  and  next  it 
another  mark  of  a  small  w.  I  believe  the  w  does  not 
enter  in  the  London  alphabets  of  marks.  May  I 
ask  the  meaning  of  the  two  marks  thus  combined  f 

J.  G.  N. 

Strode  ofPamham  and  Barrington,  — I  am  en- 
deavouring to  correct  and  complete  the  pedigree 
of  this  eminent  west-country  family,  and  should 
be  glad  of  any  assistance  wnich  your  correspon-« 
dents  can  aflbrd  me. 

In  particular  I  wish  to  carry  on  the  line  of 
Thomas  Strode,  who  married  (circ.  1550)  Theo- 
phila,  sister  to  Sir  John  Clifton,  Knt.,  and  settled 
at  Stoke-sub-Hamdon.  In  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, "Joan  Strode  and  George,  her  son, 
compounded  for  the  estate  of  Stoke  for  365/." 

When  may  we  hope  to  see  a  History  of  Somer- 
set worthy  of  the  size  and  importance  of  that 
county  P  R.  C.  W. 

Pew  Door, — In  the  Collection  of  Wills  QSiirrey 
ArckcRological  Society* s  Journal^  184.)  is  one  m 
Gyffiray  Gough,  yeoman  of  the  guard  to  King 
Henry  VIIL,  dated  7th  Oct.  1520.  He  leaves 
"  my  body  to  be  buried  in  erth  at  my  pew  dore 
within  our  Lady  chapell  of  my  parish  church  of 
Mary  Magdalen  (St.  Mary  Overy)  aforesaid,"  and 
"  for  brikynff  of  the  grounde  where  my  body  shall 
ly,  vi*.  viiirf.  There  is  earlier  mention  of  "pews,*' 
but  I  think  this  is  the  first  of  pew  doors.  What  is 
meant  by  '*  brikyng  "  of  the  ground  P  is  it  break- 
ing or  digging  it  up,  or  is  it  bricking,  lining  with 
brick  P  It  should  be  noticed  he  desires  to  be 
buried  "  in  erth."  A.  A. 

Chitta  Percha  Paper,  —  Reference  was  lately 
made  by  a  correspondent  to  gtUta  percha  paper^  tm 
"  extensively  used  of  late  years  in  covering  damp 
walls."  Can  this  paDer  be  procured  by  the  ordi- 
nary paper  hangen  p  and  would  it  be  advan** 
tageously  used  foy  the  wallf  of  a  room,  whioh, 
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though  not  damp,  is  almost  entirely  formed  by 
the  outer  wall  of  the  house,  and  in  which  many 
books  are  kept  ?  S.  M.  S. 

^*  An  Effectual  Shove" — There  still  appears  to 
be  some  obscurity  respectinc^  the  real  authorship 
of  this  curious  work.  In  "  N.  &  Q."  (2°'»  S.  vi. 
80.),  it  is  stated  that  a  copy  was  sold  by  Sotheby 
&  Wilkinson,  with  the  name  of  William  Bunyan 
on  the  title-page,  and  published  in  1768.  But  at 
the  sale  of  the  Second  Portion  of  Dr.  Blisses  li- 
brary, we  find  it  attributed,  half  a  century  before 
that  date,  to  Baxter  :  — 

"  Lot  2538.  Pourtrait  of  a  Factious  Priest  (in  verse). 
A  curious  folio  broadside,  with  full-length  portrait  of  Bp. 
Burnet  seated  in  his  library,  attended  by  Faction  and 
Satyr,  folio.  Engraved  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1710. 
*^*  Amongst  the  books  is  one  lettered  *  Baxter's  Shove 
to  the  Heavy  Arst  Christian,^  " 

How  are  these  two  statements  to  be  reconciled  ? 

J.Y. 

Judgment  of  Character  from  Handwriting, — 
This  method  of  judging  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  quite  a  novelty,  but  in  Gibber's  Life  of  Andrew 
Marvel  I  find  this  passage :  — 

<*  The  person  to  whom  he  addresses  these  verses  was  an 
Abbot  (probably  Abb^)  famous  for  entering  into  the 
qualities  of  those  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  prognos- 
ticating their  good  or  bad  fortune  from  an  inspection  of 
their  hand- writing." 

Is  there  any  earlier  mention  of  this  species  of 
divination  ?  -  A.  A. 

"  Town  and  Country  Magazine^ —  One  is  often 
much  annoyed,  in  reading  works  of  a  former  age, 
in  finding  persons  specified  by  an  initial,  followed 

by  a  dash,  as  Mr.  O y  Mr.  P y  &c.,  thus 

leaving  you,  most  probably,  in  perfect  ignorance 
of  the  individual  implied.  There  was  a  monthly 
periodical,  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine^  which 
appeared  in  1769,  and  ranged  over  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  or,  I  may  rather  say,  most  luxu- 
riantly flourished,  for  at  one  period  the  monthly 
sale  was  14,000.  It  was  la  chronique  scandaleuse  of 
the  time,  every  number  exhibiting  what  it  termed 
a  tete-d'tete  or  memoir  of  a  lady  and  gentleman 
whose  illicit  amours,  or  some  such  follies,  excited 
public  attention,  with  their  miniature  portraits 
placed  in  juxta-position.  As  one  in  almost  every 
mstance  can  at  best  but  conjecture,  from  the 
cause  above  assigned,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the 
persons  alluded  to,  I  beg  to  inquire  if  there  be 
any  key  which  would  supply  the  deficiency  ?       H. 

American  Dollars.  —  In  a  statement  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  at  Kingston,  Canada,  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
columns  were  ruled  for  pounds,  and  also  for  dol- 
lars, the  former  being  preceded  by  the  sign  £, 
and  the  other  by  $,  This  latter  character  seems 
out  of  place  iu  the  accounts  of  a  British  depen- 


dency ;  for  it  is  the  U  crossed  by  S  which  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  government  whea 
souvenirs  of  Britain  were  at  a  discount  with  them ; 
but  it  may  surprise  your  readers  to  learn  that  I 
was  unable  to  find  its  origin  during  five  years 
that  I  made  inquiry  of  business  acquaintances  in 
New  York,  till  I  fell  in  with  an  old  almanack 
which  gave  the  explanation.  J.  Mackintosh. 

St  ArtnoUe^s  Shrine  in  PoUes  {St,  PauTs),  — 
Who  is  St.  Artnolle  ?  Is  the  name  a  corruption 
of  St.  Erkenwald,  noticed  in  Dugdale*s  St.  PauVs^ 
by  EUb  ?  C.  H. 

Martinis  Account  of  Long  Melford.  —  Will 
Mb.  H.  D*Avenet  be  so  good  as  to  say  whether 
Martin's  description  of  the  state  of  uie  parish 
church  of  Long  Melford,  Suffolk  (2°'»  S.  vi.  142.), 
be  in  MS.  or  in  print.  If  in  MS.,  where  is  the 
codex ;  if  in  print,  what  is  the  title  of  the  volume  ? 

LlTUBGICDS. 


Minor  OuorUiT  tBitbMn^tti. 

St.  MichaeVs  Churchy  Durham. — Where  was 
St.  MichaeFs  church,  mentioned  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  last  chapter  of  Symeon's  History 
as  the  resting-place  for  one  night  of  the  corpse  of 
Bishop  William  de  Carileph  previous  to  its  inter- 
ment in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  ?  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  any  other  reference  to  St. 
Michaers  church :  — 

'*  Cujas  corpus  fratres  qai  cum  eo  fuerant  Dnnhelmnm 
transtmerunt ;  quod  occnrrentes  Monachi  et  Clems  om- 
nisque  populus  cum  merore  multo  et  planctu  snsceptnm 
usque  in  ecclesiam  Sancti  Michaelis  deportavemnt.*' — 
Sym.  Hist.  Ec.  Dun.,  Bedford's  edition,  p.  247. 

E.  H.  A. 

[The  cathedral  of  Durham  had  formerly  nine  altars 
dedicated  to  various  saints.  The  outermost,  towards  the 
north,  was  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Arch- Angel  St.  Michael, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  to  this  part  of  the  cathedral  that 
the  monks,  the  clerks,  and  the  whole  population  carried 
the  body  of  Bishop  William  de  Carilepn.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  beautiful  painted  window  over  the  altar  of  St. 
Michael,  see  Sanderson's  Hist,  of  Durham  Abbey,  1767, 
p.  114.  There  was  also  an  altar  in  the  same  cathedral 
dedicated  to  St  Cuthbert,  which  Symeon  the  old  chro- 
nicler (cap.  xlix.)  designates  as  the  church  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert. ] 

Bishop  HaWs  Arms.  —  The  clergyman  of  a 
neighbouring  parish  being  anxious  to  restore  a 
brass  which  commemorates  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Ballard,  nee  Hall,  I  wish  very  much  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  arms  of  the  famous  Bishop  Hall,  of 
Norwich,  believing  Mrs.  Ballard  to  have  been  of 
his  family,  and  bein?  unable  to  find  any  trace  (^ 
her  at  Godalming,  whence,  according  to  the  brass, 
she  came.  M.  E.  Milbs. 

[In  Bedford's  Blazon  of  Episcopacy  the  arms  of  this 
prelate  are  given.  Sable,  three  talbots*  heads  erased, 
ai^ent,  langned  gules,  on  the  authority  of  Bloroefield's 
MffolA.] 
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Arckbiihop    BramhaU  mBirled    Mrs.   Hallej, 

■widow  of  the  ReT. (who  ?),  by  whom  he  bad 

issue  Thomas ;  Isabella,  married  to  Sir  James  Gra- 

IiBm; married  to  Alderman  To  xteith  of  Drog- 

beda;   and married  to  Slandish  Hartstonge. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  their  naroea  ? 
Any  information  relating  to  the  families  of  the 
ilauyhters  will  oblige  C.  J.  D.  iNOLEDtw. 

TAbp.  Bramhali'B  eldest  daughter,  lanbelJa,  who  mai- 
rtea  Sir  Jamea  Graham,  had  one  danghler  rallea  Helm, 
who  waa  married  to  Sir  Arthur  Rawdoa  of  Moira,  and  to 
whom  ihe  brought  a  considerable  estate.  "This  Lady 
Kandon,"  says  Lodga,  "was  endowed  with  eilraordi- 
uary  virtues ;  she  vras  oS  exquisite  f^ood  Bense  and  ta^te, 

will  ncTer  he  forgotten."  Uer  son,  Sir  John  Rawdon,  the 
third  baronet,  was  the  father  of  the  late  John,  Earl  of 
iSoira.  The  name  of  the  Arcbbishop'a  second  danghter 
WM  Janei  that  of  the  third  Anne;  Staadiah  Harstouge, 
lier  bushand,  was  oae  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchcqaer.  In 
Hie  will  of  EUianor  Bramhall,  the  ArRbbishop'a  -widow, 
«be  bt^nenlbs  legacies  to  William  HaJlev,  and  to  her 
Ewo  sisters-in-law,  Margcty  and  Alice  Halley.  BawdoH 
Tt^ieri,f.  13,] 

J.  J.  Defoe.  —  I  find  it  stated  in  the  Stamford 
Mercury,  under  the  date  of  January  2,  1771,  that 
■"  Five  malefactors  were  executed  at  Tyburn. 
One  of  them  (J.  J.  Defoe)  was  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  author  of  Hobinaon 
Cnaae,  fie."  Is  this  assertion  corroborated  by 
■other  testimony,  and  what  fif  anything)  is  known 
of  the  unfortunate  culprit,  if  such  there  were? 
Was  he  the  son  of  the  eldest  or  the  second  eon  of 
Daniel  de  Foe  ?  Fisqei  Thompson. 

Stoke  Sewiiigton. 

["John  Joseph  Defoe  was  eseeoled  on  Jaa.  2, 1771, 
for  robbing  Mr.  Fordyca  of  a  gold  watch  and  some 
Tnoaey.  He  is  aaid  to  be  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Defoe."  {Aimtuii  Segiittr,  xiv.  65.)  Bat  according  to 
information  communicated  to  Walter  Wilson  by  c  repre- 
aentuttve  of  the  family.  Ibis  John  Joseph  Defoe  waa  a 
great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  writer,  and  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  Defoe,  who  died  in  Fedlar'e  Acre  in  November, 
1783,     See  Wilaou's  Lift  of  De  Foe,  iii.  648.  ] 


SCjllUft. 


(^■^  S.  V.  333. :  vi.  17C.) 
I  think  I  can  answer  Ma.  Fbaeeb's  query  on 
this  head  ;  as,  though  long  absent  and  for  distant 
from  my  native  land,  I  alul  lay  claim  to  being  a 
Scotith  reader  of  "N.  &  Q,,"  as  well  as  a  bit  of  a 
genealogist.  Alexander  Fraser,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  of  BeaufoA,  fought  at  the  battle  of  KiU 
ijecrankie,  27  July,  1689,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards, in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  unmarried ;  thus 
leaving  his  next  brother,  Simon,  aflcrwards  the 
celebrated  Lord  Lovat,  the  heir  to  that  branch  of 
die  family  :  so  that  Mr.  Fkaseb  correctly  styles 
him  the  *^  elder  brother  i  '^  bi4t  i  thtnk^  bet  hns  mis* 


taken  this  Alexander  (whose  death  waa  clearly 
proved  when  Simon  was  served  heir  to  his  father,  in 
1699)  for  aynunger  brother, —  third  survivin;;  son 
of  Thomas  Fraser  of  Beaufort — John,  regarding 
whom  considerable  mystery  esista.  lie  was  a 
dissipated  youth,  and  styled  by  the  Highlundera  . 
"  Jon  Dhu  nan  Betach,''  or  "  Black  John  of  the 
Dirk,"  from  the  following  circumstance  :  —  During 
a  feast  at  Beauly  Castle,  about  the  year  1724,  the 
family  piper  was  "playing  a  spring"  to  the  tune 
of  "Betach  er  Mac  Tbomais,"  and  some  lines  of 
this  Gaelic  song,  which  he  must  have  been  at  the 
same  time  singing,  were  to  the  following  effect: 
"  There  is  a  dirk  upon  Thomas's  son,  rattling  and 
glancing  above  the  band  of  his  kilt,  when  a  knife 
('skein')  might  very  well  satisfy  him;  he  has  a 
sword  and  a  shoulder-belt,  when  a  straw-rope 
would  suit  him,"  &c. :  it  appears  that  these  allu- 
sions were  personally  ofTensive  to  John,  who  drew 
his  dirk  to  let  out  the  wind  of  his  pipe,  and  pro- 
bably not  much  caring  where  he  drove  it ;  at  all 
eventa,  he  stabbed  the  piper  to  the  heart :  for 
which  murder  it  is  said  that  he  had  to  tlee  the 
country,  and  havbg  found  an  asylum  in  Eng- 
land, married  there  a  niece  of  Hogarth  the  jiuiuier. 
Tills  is  an  esceedingly  improbifale  tradition  ; 
though  my  informant,  an  octogenarian  of  the 
name  of  Fraser,  related  the  story  to  me  twenty 
years  ago,  and  firmly  believed  in  the  facts  him- 
self, which  he  derived  from  his  father,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  event.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
brother  of  "  Mac  Skimei"  should  have  been  put 
to  much  inconvenience  in  those  days  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  piper,  and  some  inferior  member  of  the 
family  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  affair  ; 
for  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  in  his  letters,  makes  fre- 
quent allusion  to  the  death  of  his  brother  John, 
about  the  year  1715,  and  alludes  to  his  loss  with 
expressions  of  strong  and  apparently  sincere  at- 
tachment. The  only  interest  attached  to_  the 
legend  is,  that  a  claim  to  the  title  of  Lovat  was 
brought  forward  in  1834,  by  a  claimant  who  main- 
tained his  descent  from  this  John  :  he  was  styled 
Rev.  Alexander  Garden  Fraser,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  at  New  York,  in  America.  Mr.  Fra- 
ser's  pedigree  was  deduced  from  John,  who  was 
said  to  have  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  at 
Greenock,  leaving  two  sons :  1.  William,  who 
died  unmarried ;  and  2.  James,  who  was  a  com- 
missary in  the  British  army  during  the  American 
revolutionary  war ;  afterwards  settled  as  a  mer- 
chant at  Charleston,  in  the  U.  S.,  and  died  there, 
leaving  a.  large  family,  of  whom  the  claimant  was 
the  eldest  sou  i  he  married  a  Miss  Frances  Webb 
of  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  issue  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Mr.  Froser's  claims,  though  be- 
lieved by  many,  were  never  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished; and  he  appears  to  have  subsMuentlj 
returned  to  the  U.  S.,  as  he  died  at  New  York  on 
6tb  ManA  lost,  aged  sxtj-wi  years.    His  death 
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is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Inverness  Courier  of 

1  April,  1858:  — 

"  At  New  York,  on  the  6th  ultimo,  aged  66,  the  Rev. 
Alex.  G.  Fraser,  A.M.,  late  of  Scotland." 

He  claimed  the  attainted  title  on  the  ground  of 
his  assumed  ancestor  not  having  been  included  in 
the  Act  of  Attainder  of  1747 ;  and  could  he  have 
clearly  proved  his  legitimate  descent  from  the 
above  John  Fraser,  would  have  had  grounds  for 
so  doing  :  a  strong  personal  resemblance  which  he 
bore  to  the  Lovat  family  was  considered  bj  his 
supporters  as  a  great  point  in  his  favour, — on 
such  slight  circumstances  do  some  people  found 
their  claims  to  dormant  peerages ;  and  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  I  can  testify  to  his  having  been 
an  agreeable  and  gentlemanly  person,  with,  I  be- 
lieve, a  sincere  faith  in  his  own  claims.  The  late 
decision,  however,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  restor- 
ing this  ancient  Scotish  title  to  the  present  pos- 
sessor (who  had  been  previously  created,  in  1837, 
a  British  peer  by  the  same  title,  and  having  been 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1854,  relieved 
from  the  original  attainder,  had  the  title  formally 
adjudged  to  him  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1857, 
with  precedence,  in  the  Scotish  peerage,  from  the 
first  creation  of  the  barony  in  1472),  has  finally 
settled  the  point.  This  nobleman,  the  undoubted 
representative  of  the  clan  Fraser,  and  so  de- 
servedly popular  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  li- 
neally descended  from  Thomas  Fraser  of  Strichen, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  second  son  of  Alexander,  sixth 
Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat,  1544-— 1558. 

The  latter  part  of  Mb.  Fbaseb^s  Query  refers 
to  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  Simon  Lord 
Lovat,  in  support  of  his  claims  to  the  title ;  they 
must  exist  in  the  registers  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland;  but  I  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
prolix,  give  an  account  of  his  descent  and  right  to 
the  barony  of  Lovat,  as  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  claims  are  both  interesting  and 
romantic,  and  show  the  exceedingly  loose  manner 
in  which  Scotish  peerages  formerly  descended,  or 
were  assumed. 

Hugh,  eleventh  Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat  (as  the 
possessor  of  the  titles  was  generally  styled),  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1672,  and  died  at  his  resi- 
dence of  Castle  Downie,  in  Inverness-shire,  14 
Sept.  1696,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  without  male 
issue ;  on  which,  though  the  barony  was  undoubt- 
edly a  male  fief,  the  title  was  assumed  by  Emilia, 
the  eldest  of  his  three  daughters  and  co-heirs, 
who  thereupon  was  styled  Baroness  Lovat ;  being 
supported  by  all  the  influence  and  power  of  her 
maternal  uncle,  John,  then  Earl  of  TuUibardine, 
and  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Athole,  who,  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scotland,  from  1696 
to  1700,  possessed  almost  regal  power  there.  She 
married  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  Fraserdale,  son 
of  Lord  Furtonhall  (an  influential  Scotish  judge), 
who  also  took  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat  on  his  mar- 


riage ;  a  decree  both  for  the  estate  and  title  being 
granted  by  the  Court  of  Session,  2  Dec.  1702 ; 
and  the  name  of  Fraser,  with  arms  of  Lovat,  was 
also  bestowed  upon  him  by  another  decree  of  23 
Feb.  1706  ;  all  which  procedure  was  a  stretch  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
clan.  The  titular  Lord  Lovat,  having  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  attainted ;  but  escaping, 
was  outlawed,  forfeiting  his  life-rent  in'  the  estates. 
This  forfeiture,  however,  did  not  affect  his  wife, 
Emilia,  Baroness  Lovat;  and  on  her  death,  in 
17 — ,  the  title  was  accordingly  assumed  by  her 
son,  Hugh,  as  13th  Lord  Lovat,  in  terms  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1702.  But  this 
"decreet"  was  finally  "  reduced"  (in  Scotish  legal 
phraseology)  or  reversed,  and  the  right  of  the 
actual  male  heir  to  the  peerage  finally  acknow- 
ledged, 3  July,  1730. 

On  the  death,  as  above-mentioned,  of  Hugh, 
11th  Lord  Lovat,  s.  p.  m.  in  1696,  the  male  heir 
was  his  grand-uncle,  Thomas,  fourth  son  of  Hugh, 
9th  Lord  Lovat,  (1633—1646,)  who  was  bom 
in  1631 :  he  accordingly  assumed  the  title  of  his 
family,  though  his  right  was  never  legally  acknow- 
ledged; and  as  "Letters  of  intercommuning**  (a 
fearful  weapon  in  those  days)  were  issued  against 
him  by  the  legal  authorities,  18  Nov.  1697,  and 
proceedings  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
for  his  seizure  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Macleod  of  Macleod,  at  Dunvegan  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky ;  where  he  was  nearly  as  secure  from  the 
power  of  the  royal  executive  as  if  he  had  passed 
over  to  America. 

Thomas,  de  jure  12th  Lord  Lovat,  died  in  his 
retreat  at  Dunvegan  in  1696,  and  was  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Durinish,  in  Sky ; 
where  his  tomb,  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  still  exists. 
In  1736,  his  son  Simon  erected  a  handsome  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Kirkhill,  co. 
Inverness,  with  an  inscription,  partly  in  Latin, 
and  commendatory  of  himself!  The  title  now 
properly  descended  to  his  eldest  son,  Simon,  styled 
"Master  of  Lovat "  from  1696,  and  who  now  as- 
sumed the  title  as  13th  Lord :  but  the  power  of 
his  opponents  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and 
"  Letters  of  intercommuning"  having  also  been 
issued  against  him  in  1702,  he  was  forced  to  flee 
into  JFrance,  where  he  remained  an  outlawed  exile 
till  1714.  His  pardon  was  not  finally  granted  till 
10  March,  1716 ;  and  he  also  then  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  crown  a  **  life-rent  escheat*'  of 
the  estates  ibrfeited  by  Alexuider,  the  nominal 
12th  Lord,  for  his  share  in  'the  *15."  And  in 
1730,  he  finally  was  declared  Lord  Fraser  of 
Lovat,  and  his  right  to  the  peerage  was  recog- 
nised by  all  the  branches  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture, after  a  full  investigation  of  his  claims  as  heir 
male.  His  subsequent  history  and  fate  are  too 
well  known  to  require  recapitulation  here :  on  his 
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attainder,  the  title  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  in 
1747 ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  third  and  last  sur- 
viving son,  Hon.  Archibald  Fraser,  s.  p.  m.  sup., 
in  Dec.  1815,  at  Beaufort  Castle  (the  estates 
having  been  restored  by  the  crown),  all  the  de- 
scendants of  this  branch  of  the  family  of  Lovat 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line ;  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  family,  and  right  to  the  title,  de- 
volving to'  the  present  Lord  Lovat  *(then  Mr. 
Fraser),  who  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  July,  182^,  claimmg  the  title.    A.  S.  A. 


THX  BOOD-IX>Fr. 

(2»'>  S.  vi.  141.) 

Often  have  I  admired  the  glorious  rood-screen 
in  Ranworth  church,  and  the  ancient  lectern  has 
not  escaped  my  notice.  Mb.  D*Avenet  tells  us 
that  the  words  painted  at  the  back  of  it  were  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  the  epistle  and  gospel  by 
the  choristers ;  but  this  has  no  foundation  in 
truth.  He  gives  the  verse  itself  inaccurately.  It 
runs  thus :  — 

"  Gloria  tibi  Domino, 
Qui  natas  es  de  Virgine, 
Cum  Fatre  et  Sancto  Spiritu, 
In  sempitema  ssacala." 

The  verse  would  indeed  be  imperfect  if  the  words 
in  italics  were  omitted,  as  in  Mb.  D*Avbn£t'8 
copy,  as  no  glory  would  then  be  expressed  to  the 
first  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  But  this  verse 
was  the  common  termination  of  the  hymns  in 
Advent,  at  Christmas,  and  on  all  feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  the  same  are  still  in  use 
everywhere  in  the  Catholic  church,  except  that 
for  the  first  line  we  have,  "  Jesu,  tibi  sit  Gloria," 
and  "  almo,"  instead  of  "  sancto  "  in  the  third  line. 
This  verse  was  not  repeated  at  the  end  of  the 
epistle,  and  much  less  at  the  end  of  the  gospel. 
Not  was  it  ever  used  in  the  mass  at  all,  out  it 
belonged  exclusively  to  certain  hymns  in  the 
divine  ofiice.  It  was  painted  at  the  back  of  the 
lectern,  not  for  actual  use,  but  chiefly  for  a  signifi- 
cant motto  to  keep  alive  the  impression  that  the 
great  object  of  all  the  services  of  the  church  was 
to  give  glory  and  honour  to  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

I  may  here  remark  that  Mb.  D*Av£net  seems 
not  aware  that  the  form  of  asking  the  blessing  of 
the  superior  before  reading  a  lesson  is  '^Jube 
domne  benedicere,"  not  domine^  the  word  being 
purposely  varied  when  addressed  to  any  earthly 
superior. 

The  rood-screen  at  Banworth  contains  most 
curious  and  elaborate  paintings  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  par- 
closes,  separated  by  beautiful  projecting  wings. 
The  figures  painted  in  the  centre  are  the  apostles, 
in  the  following  order,  commencing  from  the 
north  end :  Saints  Simon,  Thomas,  Bartbolomewi 


James  the  Greater,  Andrew,  and  Peter.  Then 
come  the  holy  gates,  and  Saints  Paul,  John,  Philip, 
James  the  Less,  Jude,  and  Matthew.  On  the  norUi 
parclose  are  depicted  Saints  Withberge,  John 
Baptist,— a  prophet,  probably  Isaias,  and  Saint 
Barbara.  On  the  south  parclose  are  paintings  of 
extreme  rarity  and  interest.  Saints  Salome,  with 
her  sons  John  and  James,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  with  the 'holy  infant  Jesus,  St.  Mary  of 
James,  with  her  four  sons^  Jude,  Simeon,  James, 
and  Joseph  Barsabas,  and  St.  Ethelreda. 

On  the  inside  of  the  north  wing  are  large  and 
richly  painted  figures  of  St.  Augustin  of  England* 
St.  George,  and  St.  Stephen  ;  and  on  the  inside  of 
the  south  wing,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  St. 
Michael,  and  St.  Laurence;  the  figures  on  each 
matching  and  corresponding  in  character  most 
strikingly.  The  carving,  gilding,  and  painting  of 
this  screen  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  curious  and  best  preserved 
in  all  England,  if  not  actually  the  best  of  all. 

F.  C.  H, 


BEBE870BD   GHOST. 
(2^  S.  vi.  73.) 

The  evidence  in  this  case  is  so  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  that  one  would  think  the  most 
determined  believer  in  apparitions  cannot  but 
feel  certain  hesitations  in  accepting  it  as  truth ; 
the  less  superstitious  will  probably  set  it  down  as 
a  pure  fiction  —  a  nursery  tale. 

1  have  examined  the  Waterford  pedigree  in 
Burke's  Peerage^  and  do  not  find  any  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  or  Lady  Beresford,  to  whom  the  con- 
ditions of  the  narrative,  as  given  by  J.  Spebd  D., 
in  any  way  apply.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  shall  be 
open  to  conviction,  if  any  one  will  show  that  I  am 
so.  Sir  Marcus  married  Lady  Catherine  Poer, 
Baroness  Le  Poer,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
James,  third  Earl  of  Tyrone,  through  which  alli- 
ance Sir  Marcus  became  Viscount  Tyrone,  1720, 
and  Earl  in  1746. 

With  respect  to  the  withered  wrist,  as  seen  by 
Lady  Betty  Cobbe,  it  remains  for  profession^ 
correspondents  to  decide  whether  such  destruc- 
tion of  the  part  could  possibly  exist  without 
entailing  a  loss  of  the  hand,  that  is,  the  use  of 
it,  •—  whether  the  destruction  of  the  carpal  li^ 
ment  would  not  be  followed  by  at  least  a  partial 
dislocation  of  the  ulna,  —  and,  finally,  waether 
Lady  Betty  must  not  have  possessed  mesiherjc 
powers  of  vision  to  have  seen,  as  stated,  the  wi* 
thered  nerves. 

It  18  worthy  of  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  ghost  stories,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  last  judgment  are  completely  ignored  and 
anticipated.  The  deceased  has  no  sooner  thrown 
off  bis  or  ber  mortal  coil  than  judgmeDt  hi^  ta^eu 
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place.  Lord  Tyrone  was  no  exception ;  for,  al- 
though dying  a  deist,  or  at  best  a  doubter,  he 
had  been  leniently  judged  —  "  he  was  happy." 

To  conclude,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
curious  coincidence  that  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ghost  stories  have  marvellously 
increased.  Works  on  Demonology,  Witchcraft, 
Second  Sight,  &c.  &c.  have  been  published, — to 
meet,  of  course,  the  prevailing  taste.  We  have 
had  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  Belgravian  and 
other  Sibyls,  together  with  numerous  other  symp- 
toms of  a  morbid  hankering  after  the  super- 
natural, all  indicating  a  retrograde  movement  of 
mind  in  the  direction  of  mediaeval  superstitions ; 
and,  moreover,  able  pens  have  been  at  work  to 
show  that  such  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  knowledge ;  in  short,  that 
scientific  attainments  lead  to  superstition. 

Is  all  this  mere  coincidence  ?     I  fear  not. 

A.  C.  M. 

Exeter. 


When  I  was  a  child  I  often  heard  from  several 
undoubtedly  veracious  persons,  witnesses  of  the 
fact,  who  all  corroborate  the  testimony  of  one 
another,  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  warning  be- 
fore death,  occurring  to  a  member  of  my  own 
family,  which  circumstance  I  will  relate  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who,  like  myself,  are  interested, 
or  are — as  some  perhaps  will  say  —  sufliciently 
**  superstitious  **  to  believe,  in  the  existence  of 
such  things :  — 

An  aunt  of  mine  married  a  Lieutenant  Charles 
Harcourt  White,  R.  N.,  who  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  some  of  the  naval  actions  m  which 
he  participated,  and  which  wounds  so  shattered 
his  constitution,  as  to  reduce  him,  after  a  time,  to 
the  point  of  death. 

While  lying  in  this  condition  at  Ilfracombe, 
Devon,  he  informed  those  around  him  that  he 
had  seen,  or  had  dreamed  he  saw,  his  own  funeral ; 
his  coffin,  with  age  at  decease,  and  date  of  death 
(which,  I  believe,  he  specified)  borne  by  men-of- 
war's  men  belonging  to  the man-of-war. 

This  greatly  affected  his  spirits,  and  he  said 
he  must  die  on  the  day  stated ;  but  his  friends, 
desirous  of  cheering  him,  jocosely  said  it  could 
not  be  his  funeral,  because  no  men-of-war*s-men 
were  anywhere  within  a  hundred  miles,  and  could 
not  be  present  to  carry  him  to  his  grave,  which 
fact  he  admitted,  but  added,  "  They  would  see  — 
he  distincUy  saw  the  name  of  the  vessel  inscribed 
on  their  hats  or  frocks  ^^  He  did  die  on  the  day 
stated,  and  strange  to  relate,  the  very  morning  of 
his  funeral  the  vessel  he  had  named  arrived  in 
harbour,  and  the  men  belonging  to  it  followed 
him  to  the  grave. 

Now,  being  in  weak  health,  the  depression  of 
spirits  consequent  on  hb  dream  may  have  caused 
his  death  on  the  day  stated  (of  which  we  have 


many  authentic  instances) ;  but,  as  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  vessel  was  anywhere  in  the  vicinity, 
much  less  that  it  would  come  to  Ilfracombe,  his 
mind  could  not  have  been  dwelling  on  it,  so  as  to 
produce  a  dream.  It  is  possible,  though  I  am 
not  aware,  or  ever  heard  suggested,  he  may  have 
served  on  board  that  vessel,  and  hisHhoughts  may 
have  reverted  to  her  and  to  old  times ;  but  "  I 
tell  the  tale  as  *twas  told  to  me,**  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  singular  one,  though  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  its  perfect  veracity. 

CiEDO  IlLUD. 


Although  slightly  acquainted  with  members  of 
both  the  Sherbrooke  and  Wynyard  families,  I  have 
been  warned  that  the  mention  of  the  ghost  was  un- 
pleasant to  either,  and  therefore  never  alluded  to 
it.  As  I  have  heard  the  tale  related  by  professedly 
"knowing  ones,"  Sherbrooke  and  Wynyard  had 
no  third  person  with  them  when  the  ghost  of 
Wynyard*s  brother  passed,  and  certainly  were  not 
at  mess.  The  party  afterwards  addressed  in  Lon- 
don by  Sherbrooke  was  described  as  bearing  a  won- 
derful resemblance  to  the  dead  Wynyard,  but  not 
a  twin-brother  decidedly.  P.  P. 


As  this  subject  appears  to  have  attracted  much 
attention  in  these  pages,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point 
out  another  source  of  reference ;  viz.  Hugh  Mil- 
ler's First  Impressions  of  England  (chapter  7.), 
where  the  author  quotes  numerous  authorities,  and 
narrates  the  ghost  story  at  great  length. 

CUTHBEBT  BbDE. 


SEPARATION  OF  SEXES  IN  CHUBCHE& 
(2"^  S.  V.  361.,  &C.) 

A  severe  and  lingering  illness  has  prevented  my 
replying  sooner  to  the  admirable  fetter  of  Djeu 
Rock  quoted  above.  While  thanking  him,  as 
^our  otner  readers  must  do,  for  the  mass  of  learn- 
ing he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  he  will 
perhaps  excuse  me  if  I  venture  to  say  he  has  in 
some  little  degree  misunderstood  the  drift  of  my 
queries.  That  the  separation  of  sexes  at  public 
worship  is  an  old  custom  among  the  Jews,  and  in 
the  Oriental  churches,  I  have  already  stated :  to 
the  present  time  the  Jewish  women  are  not  only 
separated  from  the  men,  but  are  concealed  from 
view  behind  lattice-work.  That  the  custom  ob- 
tained in  the  Greek  church  I  have  also  conceded ; 
but  this  appears  rather  to  have  been  in  compli- 
ance with  their  social  prejudices,  than  from  any 
religious  feeling:  they  seem  to  have  considered 
there  should  be  a  ywaiKe'iov  in  the  church  as  well 
as  in  the  house.  That  thei;e  is  frequent  mention 
of  "  the  men's  side,"  and  "  the  women's  side,** 
in  churches  in  mediesval  writers,  I  have  also  con- 
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ceded ;  and  that  on  some,  what  I  will  crave  leave 
to  c^U  *'  special  occasions,^*  as  baptisms,  marriages, 
&c.,  the  men  have  been  separated  from  women  (as, 
in  fact,  they  now  are  frequently).  I  am  also 
aware  that  on  many  occasions  attempts  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  carry  out  thb  separation  on 
occasions  of  public  worship.  My  queries,  however, 
are  twofold :  — 

First.  Was  it  ever  an  universal  custom  of  the 
Western  Church,  that  the  sexes  should  be  sepa- 
rated at  the  great  public  services^  as  high  mass, 
&c.? 

Second.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  present  custom 
of  separating  the  sexes  obtains  now  only  among 
the  Genevan  or  Dutch  Calvinists ;  and  where  it 
has  existed  in  other  countries  (as  it  did  in  our  own 
in  the  seventeenth  century),  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  of 
Puritan  origin  ? 

The  first  instances  quoted  by  your  learned  cor- 
respondent prove  only  what  I  have  already  con- 
ceded, that  there  were  parts  of  churches  called 
"  the  men's  side,"  and  "  the  women's  side ;"  but 
the  quotation  from  the  Mitrale  seems  directly  to 
prove  that  the  separation  alluded  to  was  not  of 
common  use  in  hb  day.  As  I  read  it,  the  writer 
does  not  even  know  how  the  separation  should  be : 
—  "  according  to  the  customs  of  service,"  he  says, 
"  the  women  should  be  (sint)  on  the  north  side ; 
but,  according  to  others,  the  men  should  stand 
(stent)  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  church,  and  the 
women  in  the  lower."  Now  surely  any  separation 
could  not  be  an  universal  custom,  when  a  Bishop 
of  Cremona  actually  does  not  know  whether  such 
separation  ought  to  be  lengthwise  or  crosswise  of  the 
church.  Had  such  a  practice  obtained,  he  would 
have  said :  ^*  with  us  the  men  stand  on  the  south, 
and  the  women  on  the  north ;  but  some  writers 
say  the  division  ought  to  be  crosswise."  Is  it  not 
a  fair  deduction  there  was  no  separation  in  the 
time  when  such  a  writer  does  not  even  know  how 
it  should  be  ? 

Now,  the  next  writer  quoted  proves  a  distinct 
fact :  that  there  were  churches  at  Pavia  where 
the  sexes  were  separated  by  a  wall,  and  the  wo- 
men could  only  see  the  altar  through  a  door  or 
doors.  But  this  was  a  Lombard  church,  and 
those  people  were  wholly  Greek  as  to  their  civili- 
sation, and  most  part  so  as  to  their  religion.  The 
doors  alluded  to  were  no  doubt  those  of  an  icon- 
ostasis,  and  are  themselves  a  proof  that  their 
worship  was  that  of  the  Greek  church.  Did  any 
one  ever  hear  in  any  Latin  church  of  a  wall  sepa- 
rating men  from  women,  or  doors  through  which 
to  regard  the  altar  ? 

Again,  it  is  clear  no  such  general  usage  existed 
in  the  time  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  because  his  ex- 
press object  is  to  establish — revive,  if  you  will  — 
such  a  custom :  that  it  was  of  remote  origin  is 
clear  from  his  alluding  to  "  vestiges  which  remtun 
to  this  time ; "  but  it  must  be  remembered  this  is 


in  the  heart  of  Lombardy,  and  these  "  vestigia " 
are  most  probably  of  Oriental  origin,  as  before  ex- 
plained. 

That  at  special  services,  in  processions,  at  bap- 
tisms, at  marriages,  and  on  many  occasions,  the 
men  and  women  take  different  sides  has  also  been 
conceded  ;  but  my  query  is  as  to  a  general  usage 
at  public  worship,  high  mass  for  instance, — How  is 
the  custom  now,  and  how  has  it  always  been  ? 
"  Exceptio  probat  regulam."  In  our  own  church 
the  bridesmaids  and  bridegrooms  take  different 
sides  at  marriages ;  and  the  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers do  the  same  at  baptisms,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  men  and  women  are  always 
separated  at  morning  and  evening  prayer. 

The  fact  is,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lurking 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  old  writers  that  some 
separation  ought  to  exist,  but  this  is  no  proof  it 
did  exist ;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  j)re- 
sumption  to  the  contrary.  Durandus  is  a  writer 
of  this  description :  what  he  means  by  "  in  con- 
ventu  ecclesiae  "  may  be  doubted ;  and  the  phrase 
he  uses,  "  debere  stare,"  and  his  doubt  whether 
the  division  should  be  crosswise,  instead  of  length- 
wise of  the  church,  which  followed  shortly  after. 
The  passage  quoted  seems  rather  to  imply  that  he 
writes,  not  of  what  was,  but  of  what  in  his  opinion 
ought  to  be.  As  to  the  Wife  of  Bath,  it  must  be 
remembered  at  the  time  Chaucer  speaks  she  was 
a  widow.  If,  therefore,  she  went  up  to  the  offering 
without  her  husband,  it  is  no  proof  that  man  and 
wife  had  separate  places  in  the  church. 

But  to  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  general  custom  of  separating  men 
and  women  at  public  worship  prevails  among  the 
Genevan  churches,  and  among  the  Dutch  Calvinists. 
It  is  a  fact  that  it  existed  (however  it  may  have 
originated)  in  England  in  Puritan  times.  It  is  a 
fact  that  it  was  attempted  to  be  revived  by  Whit- 
field, and  that  it  exists  among  some  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  fact  in  Ital^  that  this 
practice  is  stigmatbed  as  a  Puritan  mnovation. 
It  is  a  fact  in  the  present  day  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  practice  as  a  high-church 
movement.  Now,  instead  of  arguing  as  to  what 
ought  to  be,  or  what  theoretical  writers  may  have 
stated  as  their  opinions,  I  think  it  would  be  highly 
interesting  if  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  would  con- 
tribute anything  that  may  come  to  their  know- 
ledge as  to  the  practice  of  ancient  times,  or  those 
about  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  particularly 
anything  that  may  be  found  in  Calvinistic  writers. 

Permit  me  to  contribute  one  passage  which  I 
think  is  conclusive  as  to  the  practice  in  Paris  in 
the  time  of  Rabelais :  it  is  from  Book  ii.  Chap.  16., 
where  he  is  relating  the  malicious  tricks  of  Pa- 
nurge.  In  one  pocket  he  says  he  carried  some 
dirty  things  we  will  not  name,  and  blows  them 
through  a  quill  on  the  ladies  in  church,  "  for  he 
always  remained  in  the  nave  among  the  wc      n 
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(mais  tonslours  demouroyt  en  la  nef  entre  les  fem- 
mes)  as  well  at  mass  and  vespers  as  at  sermon. 
In  another  (pocket)  he  had  store  of  hooks  with 
which  he  often  coupled  together  the  men  and 
ladies  when  they  were  close  together."  In  the 
same  chapter  other  of  his  pranks  in  church  are 
narrated,  and  in  chap.  21-22,  a  'verj  disgusting 
trick  on  another  lady  in  church  (en  lecclise)  is 
told.  This  seems  a  plain  proof  there  was  no  sepa- 
ration in  his  day.  I  hope  the  readers  of  "  N.  & 
Q.,**  will  afibrd  us  some  more  authorities  on  this 
interesting  subject.  F.  S.  A. 


MEMOBIAL   STONES   OF  THE   SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS. 

(2"*  S.  vi.  105.  126.) 

I  copied  the  following  from  a  broken  headstone 
in  old  Dailly  kirkyard,  Ayrshire,  1824,  July  18. 
The  spelling  and  punctuation  I  give  exactly ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  cumber  your  pages 
with  an  array  of  Koman  capitals :  — 

**  Here  Lyes.  the.  Corps  of 

John.  SempL  vho.  vas 

shot.  by.  Kelkrron.  at 

Comand.  of.  Ck)met 

James  Doaglas.    Also 

here.  lyes.  Thomas 

M'^Lorgan  vho.  vas 

shot  uncertain,  by 

vhom.  for.  their,  ad 

herancs.  to.  the 

vord.  of.  God.  and.  the 

covenanted,  vork.  of 

Reformation.'' 

The  stone  was  broken  off  close  below  the  word 
Heformation ;  indeed  the  *^f  **  in  the  penultimate 
word  "  of**  was  not  perfect.  Geo.  E.  Fbbbb. 

Boyden  Hall,  Diss. 

The  announcement  in  S*"^  S.  vL  p.  100.  of 
the  intended  appearance  of  a  '^  Valuable  Series 
of  Inscriptions  on  Memorial  Stones  of  the  Scot- 
tish Covenanters,**  afforded  much  pleasure  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  "N.  &  Q.  This  has 
been  duly  followed  up  by  two  notices  (2°*  S.  vi. 
103.  and  126.)  from  your  correspondent  G.  N"., 
who  remarks  that  the  ^*  gravestones  or  tombstones 
are  most  interesting  historical  memorials,**  and  that 
"  the  inscriptions  on  a  few  of  these  stones  within 
reach  have  been  copied  by  him  for  *  N".  &  Q.,*  ** 
suggesting  that  "  if  other  Scotch  correspondents 
would  do  the  same  where  they  exist,  a  series  mi^ht 
be  obtained  well  worthy  of  preservation.**  Now 
this  is  very  good,  and  G.  N.  deserves  praise  for 
what  he  has  given,  his  notes  and  illustrative  mat- 
ter being  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  But 
I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  remark  that  he  appears 
not  to  be  aware  that  what  he  recommends  has 
already  been  done,  and  printed  by  "  Robert  Mon- 


teith  *'  in  his  Theatre  of  Mortality^  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1704  and  1713,  which  well-ksown 
collection  was  bepbintbd,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, under  the  title  of  a  Collection  of  Epitaphs 
and  Monumental  Inscriptions,  chiefly  in  Scotland^ 
and  was  published  by  Macvean,  Glasgow,  and 
Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  in  1834.  Upon  a  reference 
to  this  work  I  found,  with  one  exception  (p.  129.), 
that  all  of  those  given  by  G.  N.  are  printed  therein 
along  with  many  others  pertaining  to  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  the' nobility  and  gentry,  &c. 

T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

It  surprises  me  that  your  correspondent  G.  N"., 
who  appears  to  have  read  a  paper  before  the  Glas- 
gow Archaeological  Society,  should  have  over- 
looked, in  his  conmiunication  to  "  N.  &  Q."  (2°* 
S.  vi.  103.),  the  fact  of  Mr.  M'Phun,  the  indefati- 
gable Glasgow  publisher,  having  just  issued  a 
sixpenny  collection  of  inscriptions  from  The 
Tombstones  of  the  Scotish  Martyrs,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  M*Corkle,  A.M. ;  a  copy  whereof  I  now 
forward  to  you,  whence  you  ^ill  find  (p.  72.)  that 
your  correspondent  has  been  so  completely  anti- 
cipated, that  his  principal  "  inscriptions  **  are  given 
au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  far  more  exactly  arranged 
than  in  his  "  copies.**  You  will  also  nnd  in  the 
little  pamphlet  far  more  curious  and  interesting 
inscriptions  than  those  of  Glasgow.  Your  ac- 
quaintance with  this  branch  of  necrology  will 
doubtless  also  point  out  to  you  some*  singular 
omissions  :  such  as  that  of  the  celebrated  **  Martyr 
Stane"  of  Paisley  Cemetery,  and  the  "Cumal 
Stane,**  near  Renfrew,  still  a  pilgrimaffe  of  the 
sect  of  Cameronians,  it  being  popidarly  held  that 
the  large  red  blotches  or  nodules  in  the  sandstone 
represent  the  blood  drops  of  Archibald  of  Argyle. 
See  paper  in  The  Renfrewshire  Magazine  on 
"  Memorial  Stones,**  by  the  present  writer,  Jane 
or  July,  1846.  Sholto  Macdutf. 


Bishop  Corrie  (2"^  S.  vi.  156.)— The  corre- 
spondents of  "  N.  &  Q.*'  who  have  asked  for  and 
supplied  detail  of  this  excellent  man,  may  be  glad 
to  learn  that  many  simple  and  graphic  anecdotes 
of  him  are  given  by  Mrs.  Sherwood.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Life  of  that  lady  (the  well-known 
authoress) ;  and  also  in  a  small  volume  she  pub- 
lished many  years  since.  The  Indian  Orphans^ 
Though  comparatively  little  known  among  her 
numerous  works  (in  fact  it  is,  or  was  lately,  out  of 
print),  it  is  replete  with  interesting  anecdotes^ 
details,  &c.,  of  Corrie,  Henry  Martyn,  Thomason, 
and  other  worthies  of  the  East  Indian  ecclesiastic 
cal  establishment ;  and  alsoof  Cawnpore,  and  many 
places  which  have  of  late  acquired  a  mournful 
notoriety  among  us.  S.  M.  S. 
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JVi*wier«ta*«ta(i>unftor(2»«e.Ti.  148.)— No  | 
doubt  Scottish  namea  may  be  found  in  abnadance 
in  the  Fen  country,  bb  well  as  in  e»ery  other  part  of 
England ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  traces,  or  eTen 
of  any  tradition,  shonini;  that  aoy  Scotch  prisoners 
were  sent  by  Cromwell  after  the  battle  of  Dunbitr  | 
to  tbe  Fen  country.  It  is  certain,  howeTer,  that  a 
number  of  Scotch  prisDnera  taken  by  Cromwell  at 
that  battle  were  seat  to  the  North  American  colo- 
nies; and  there  is  a  letter  iKim  the  Bev.  John 
Cotton  to  OliTer  Cromwell,  dated  Boston  in  New 
England,  May  28,  lOSl,  which  shows  how  they 
were  disposed  of.  The  letter  Is  given  at  length  in 
Hutchmson's  History  of  Masiackuaetts,  and  an 
extract  containiog  the  statement  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  my  JlUtory  of  Boatoa  (Lincolnshire), 
p.  423.  PiaHBT  TsoJiraoH. 

Stoka  Newington. 

Rev.  Wm.  Mason  (2°*  S.  vi.  166.)  — The  sonnet 
in  question  has  been  "  rescued  from  loss"  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  2'he  Deanery  of  Doaaaier  (vol.  ii. 
p.  169.) ;  who  also  states  in  a  note  that  it  "  first 
appeared  in  the  complete  edition  of  the  Worh»  of 
Mr.   Mason,  4  vols.  8vo.,   ISII."      Mr.   Hunter 

Crints  from  a  copy  circulated  in  manuscript  not 
ing  after  Mr.  Mason's  death,  and  his  version  is 
as  follows :  — 

"  />6.  23, 1797. 
"  Aga[D  the  year  on  easy  wiags  has  lotl'd 

Yet  still  my  «yea  cin  seize  the  ^taol  blae 
OfyoQ  wildpeaii:;  and  atill  my  foulstepabold, 
Uopropri'd  by  staff,  support  me  to  behold 
How  Nature,  to  her  Mailer's  msudatea  true. 
Calls  Spring's  impalienC  heralds  to  the  view, 
Tbe  snowdrop  pale,  the  crocus  splk'd  with  gold. 
And  still,  tbaok  Heaven,  if  I  not  falsely  dDem, 

My  lyre  yet  vocal,  fteely  can  afford 
Strains  not  discordant  to  each  rnoial  theme. 
Fair  Truth  inspires,  and  aids  me  to  record 
(Seat  of  poetic  psalms)  my  faith  snprema 
In  Thee,  my  God,  my  Saviour,  and  my  Lord  1 " 

J.  Eastwood. 
EckingtoD. 

Holland  Land  (1"  S.  iL  267.  345. ;  iii.  30.  70. 
229.)  — The  meaning  of  "Holland  land"  is  ex- 
plained by  Mb.  BLovtRs  (I"  S.  iii.  212.),  whilst 
referring  to  tbe  term  "  by  hooke  ftnd  by  orooke" 
in  a  poem  by  Tusser.  Your  correspondent 
says:  "This  must  be  a  Norfolk  phrase,  for  in 
January  he  advises  farmers  possessing  '  Hol- 
lands,' rich  grass  lands,  to  only  keep  ewes  that 
bear  twins,  '  twinlins.' " 

Now  another  of  your  correspondents  writes : 
"  Holland  in  Lincolnshire  is  by  Ingulph  called 
Holland,"  and  hooiland  in  Dutch  means  hayland, 

J.  H.  VAEC  LstlHBF. 

Man|)adt  House,  near  Hoorlem. 

Portrait  (2°'  S.  vi.  110.)  —  Symbols,  to  be  cor- 
rectly read,  should  first  be  carefully  inspected.  It  is 
hftzwdotu  to  attempt  the  interpretation  of  an  em- 


blem from  description.  The  general  import  of  the 
symbolical  portrait  described  by  your  correspon- 
dent may,  however,  be  in  b  measure  inferred  from 
the  particulars  which  he  has  stated.  It  appears  to 
be  a  memorial  picture,  referring  to  some  sad  be- 
reavement; —  possibly,  the  demise  of  a  beloved 
daughter. 

The  rose,  in  the  language  of  floieers,  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  tender  passion.  But,  in  the  hmgvage 
of  xymboli,  and  with  this  we  have  now  to  do,  the 
rose,  being  the  fairest  of  flowers,  jet  fading  soon, 
is  a  well-known  emblem  of  mortality  and  human 
frailty;  "the  best  things,"  as  a  French  poet  has 
sung  respecting  a  departed  lady  whose  name  was 
Rose,  "  lasting  the  shortest  time."  So  sang  Johann 
Maro  (cited  by  Zedler)  ;  — 

"  Vidi  ega  mane  Auum  solis  snb  lamine  nasci, 
£t  Yidi  rursom  sale  cadenle  morl" 

The  rose  in  the  portriut  now  under  coniidera* 
tion  being  "  fuU-blown,"  we  may  infer  that  the 
fair  sufferer  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life  —  not  till  she  had  reached  womanhood.  Tbe 
age  of  the  lady  who  is  seated  in  the  arm-chair, 
and  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  mother,  will 
allow  for  this. 

The  rose,  being  held  in  this  aged  lady's  hand, 
and  I'n  that  position  shedding  its  leaves,  intimates 
that  she,  that  aged  lady,  bad  personal  charge  of  the 
Bufierer  in  her  last  illness,  and  personally  minis- 
tered to  her  departing  hour.  'The  leaves  of  the 
rose,  dropping  on  the  arm  which  supports  it,  im- 
ply that  In  that  aged  ladv's  arms  tbe  patient  died. 

The  watch  on  the  table,  [minting  to  half-^ast 
twelve,  nuiy  be  viewed  as  indicating  the  tmie 
when  the  patient  expired.  Probably  that  verv 
watch  which  the  picture  represents  (gold  with 
tortoiseshell  case  and  blue  nbbon),  was  lying  on 
a  table  in  the  sick  chamber,  and  was  the  identical 
watch  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
(he  time,  at  the  moment  when  the  patient  expired. 
On  such  sad  occasions  there  is  generally  some  one 
present  by  whom  the  time  is  carefidly  noted  and 
recorded. 

This,  altogether,  is  a  touching  memorial ;  and, 
as  a  symbol,  is  much  mote  expressive  and  leas  far- 
fetched than  many  of  the  emblems  that  one  meets 
with.  Whether  the  aged  lady's  black  dress,  cap,  and 
headgear  of  "  thick  white  "  are  to  be  regarded  as 
mourning,  without  seeing  tbe  picture  one  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  though  it  appears  very  probable. 
Thoiuas  Bots. 

P.  S.  Ofall  symbols,  ofall  emblems  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  am  large  in  that  line,  the  neatest,  the 
cleverest,  tbe  most  expressive,  the  very  best,  was 
one  proposed  in  your  pages,!  think  by  Pbofessox 
Ds  MoBGAH,  for  "  N.  &  Q."  It  is  simply  this ;  •  F 
Cah  you  decline  it  P 

The  Terra-eotta  BtuU  of  the  Casan  at  Hampton 
Court  (2^  S.  rf.  166.)— The  "miswrg  bust"  is 
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DOW  in  the  possession  of  the  Kev.  John  Flower, 
Jun.,  of  Beccles,  Suffolk ;  having  been  purchased 
by  him,  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  owner  of  the 
house  at  Tichfield,  in  the  front  of  which  it  had  long 
remained.  That  house  was  opposite  to  an  inn, 
and  was,  for  many  years,  occupied  by  the  Kev. 
John  Flower,  Sen.  The  bust,  though  a  little 
damaged,  is  worthy  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  it 
by  its  present  possessor.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded,  in  a  Suffolk  garden,  as  the  right  thing 
in  the  right  place.  S.  W.  Rix. 

Beccles. 

The  French  Tricolor  (2»^  S.  vi.  164)  — The 
origin  of  the  tricolor  is  an  historical  fact,  to  be  found 
in  all  histories  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  either  with  "  the  Orleans  family  "  or  "  heral- 
dry." In  1789,  after  the  defection  of  the  French 
Guards,  a  permanent  committee  of  electors  sat  at 
sixty  electoral  halls,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
arms  and  provisions  for  the  people.  It  was  de- 
termined to  raise  a  city  guard  of  40,000  men, 
each  district  to  contribute  a  battalion  of  800.  The 
name  of  the  guard  was  the  *'  Parisian  Militia ;  '* 
their  colours  the  blue  and  red  of  the  city  mixed 
with  the  white  of  their  friends  —  the  Garde  Fran- 
qaise.  This  Parisian  militia  became  the  *'  National 
Guard,"  and  their  colours  the  tricolor^  from  this 
union  or  "fraternisation.**     Andrew  Steinmetz. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  tricolor  by  the  French  were  as  follows.  On 
the.  13th  July,  1789,  it  was  decided  by  the  newly- 
formed  National  Assembly  that  the  "  cockade 
should  be  of  the  colours  of  the  city,  viz.  blue  and 
red ;  *'  but,  as  there  were  also  those  of  the  House 
of  Orleans,  white,  the  old  colour  of  France  was 
added  on  the  proposal  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  **I 
give  you,**  said  he,  "a  cockade  which  will  go 
round  the  world.**  ( Vide  his  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  p. 
266.) 

On  the  17th  July,  Louis  XVI.  was  obliged  to 

Suit  Versailles  for  Paris ;  and  on  arriving  there, 
lailly,  the  mayor,  on  his  alighting  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  presented  to  him  ^^the  new  cockade  of  the 
colours  of  the  city  which  had  become  those  of 
Franccy^  and  begged  him  to  accept  " that  distin- 
guishing symbol  of  Frenchmen.**  Whereupon  the  \ 
king  put  it  in  his  hat,  and  afterwards,  to  satisfy 
the  crowd,  his  majesty  appeared  at  the  window 
with  the  cockade  in  his  hat,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Tuilleries.  Bellaisa. 

Works  printed  by  the  Stephenses  (2°**  S.  vi.  91.) 
—  Mb.  W.  C.  Staunton  will  find  the  account  he 
wishes  for  in  the  following  work.  Annates  de  rim- 
primerie  des  FJstienne^  ou  Histoire  de  la  FamiUe 
des  Estienne  et  de  ses  Editions^  par  Ant.  Aug. 
Renouard,  2  parties,  in  8vo.,  Paris,  1837-38.  Mr. 
Staunton  is  totally  in  error  ("  N.  &  Q.,'*  2°'*  S. 
yL  158.),  when  he  represents  Dr.  John  Bull  of 


Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  took  a  double-first- 
class  in  1811,  as  having  been  sub-librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  J.  M. 

Oxford. 

Dispute  between  the  Abbot  of  Glastan,  SfC.  (2»»* 
S.  vi.  107.)— Will  Ina  kindly  tell  the  readers  of 
"  N.  &  Q.**  where  and  how  aocess  may  be  had  to 
the  "  papers  which  have  fallen  into  his  hands?  ** 
and  how  to  reach  *'  the  most  valuable  mine  from 
which  future  historians,  topographers,  and  anti- 
quaries will  be  enabled  to  extract  almost  inex- 
haustible treasures  ?**  W.  T.  Eulacombe. 

"  Immodicis,  ^c.  (2°^  S.  vi.  109.)  —  Me.  VTaxd 
inquires,  where  is  the  sentence  to  be  found  which 
was  prefixed,  in  1741,  to  the  epitaph  of  the  Elnight 
of  Kerry :  — 

**  Immodicis  brevis  est  setas,  et  rara  senectos  "? 

It  was  applied  by  Cardano,  in  1555,  to  King 
Edward  VI. :  — 

**  O  qolim  bene  dixerat  ille  — 
Immodicis  brevis  est  setas  et  rara  senectas,** — 

and,  after  Cardano,  several  other  authors  have 
employed  it  in  reference  to  the  same  person.  But 
I  cannot  answer  Mr.  Wabd*8  question.    J.  G-.  N. 

Hymnology  (2°'*  S.  vi.  129.)  —  Being  much  in- 
terested in  the  hymnology,  &C.,  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, I  venture  to  express  the  hope  Ms.  Bowkb 
will  continue  his  Notes  on  the  subject.  Is  he 
aware  that  in  an  early  number  of  a  periodical, 
called  The  Excelsior^  appeared  some  remarkably 
interesting  details  respecting  the  well-known,  yet 
variously  given  hymn : 

**  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home  I  " 

tracing  it,  through  many  variations  and  sources, 
back  to  Augustine  ? 

Another  correspondent  lately  supplied  an  en- 
larged form  of  — 

«  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing," 

attributing  it  to  Lady  Huntingdon  ;  for  this  it  is 
presumed  he  had  more  decided  authority  than 
merely  finding  it  in  her  ladyship*s  handwriting,  as 
the  statement  appears.  In  "  N.  &  Q.**  (2***  S.  vi. 
116.),  a  correspondent  had  negatived  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Cambridge  as  its  author,  to  whom  it 
has  usually  been  attributed,  but  did  not  state  hia 
authority  for  so  doing.  Can  Z.  kindly  furnish  the 
titles  of  any  other  hymns  composed  by  the  excellent 
Countess  of  Huntingdon.  S.  M.  S. 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  un- 
hesitating manner  in  which  your  correspondent  Z. 
assigns  the  authorship  of  the  hymn,  "  Come,  thoa 
fount  of  every  blessing,**  to  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. The  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  that  hymn 
were  new  to  me  when  I  read  them  in  "  I)".  &  Q.*' 
But  the  first  three  verses  are,  in  many  hymn* 
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books  which  I  have  examined,  attributed  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  minister  of  the  Baptist 
congregation  at  Cambridge  from  1759  to  1790. 
They  are  likewise  contained  in  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  Robinson's  Minor  Works  (Harlow,  1807, 
vol.  iv.  p.  348.)  Until  I  saw  your  correspondent's 
communication,  I  had  never  heard  it  hinted  that 
they  were  not  Robinson's.  A  common  account  of 
Robinson's  death  is,  that,  having  become  a  Uni- 
tarian, he  died  broken-hearted  from  hearing  a 
lady  singing  this  hymn,  and  accompanying  her 
voice  on  the  piano.  Tliis  story,  though  not  founded 
on  fact,  could,  however,  have  obtained  no  credence 
had  it  not  been  thought  that  Robinson  was  really 
the  author  of  the  verses.  Robinson  was  also  author 
of  a  hymn  beginning :  — 


**  Mighty  God,  while  angels  bless  thee." 


K. 


"  Luther's  Hymn''  (2°*  S.  iv.  lol.)— The  original 
source  from  which "  Great  God !  what  do  I  see 
and  hear,"  &c.,  is  taken  is  from  J.C.  Jacobi's  trans- 
lation of  B.  Ringwaldl's  German  hymn  upon  the 
last  judgment,  "'Tis  sure,  that  awful  time  will 
come."  See  J.  C.  Jacobi's  Psalmodia  Germanica, 
p.  202.,  12mo.,  London,  1722;  or  J.  Haberkorn's 
Psalmodia  Germanica^  p.  201.,  8  vo.,  London,  1765. 
Also  W.  B.  Collyer's  Collection  of  Hymns^  hymn 
856.  Z. 

Gat-toothed  and  Venus  (2'*^  S.  v.  456.)  —  It  is 
true,  at  the  commencement  of  Chaucer,  the  word 
is  spelt  "  gat- toothed  ;"  but  if  your  correspondents 
will  turn  to  "  the  wife  of  Bathes  prologue"  (p.  67. 
Speght*s  edition),  they  will  find  the  lines  run 
thus : 

*'  Gaptothed  I  was,  and  that  became  me  well, 
I  had  the  print  of  dame  Venus*  seale." 

That  is  to  say,  she  had  lost  a  tooth,  as  many  do  at 
forty  (as  she  admits  she  was),  and  had  a  gap  in 
the  mouth.  Yenus's  seal  is  more  puzzling..  I 
fancy  it  must  refer  to  some  astrological  or  talis- 
manic  symbol :  we  know  Chaucer  was  very  learned 
in  occult  lore.  Now,  in  turning  to  the  editio  prin^ 
ceps  of  the  great  work  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  De 
Occulta  Philosophia  (lib.  ii.  p.  cli.),  we  have, 
among  other  signacula^  the  sedl  oi^Venus.  It  is 
figured  thus  :  —  A  cross  like  a  saltire,  the  centre 
and  three  of  the  points  ending  with  small  roundles ; 
the  lower  sinister  point  finishes  with  a  curved  line, 
like  the  blade  of  a  scythe.  In  the  upper  quarter 
is  a  figure  like  the  union  of  a  crosslet  and  a  Y ; 
in  the  dexter  side  a  half  circle ;  in  base  a  circle, 
but  in  the  fourth  side  is  nothing — ^gap.  Is  it 
not  likely,  then,  this  is  the  meaning  of  "  Venus's 
seal  ?"  — something  with  a  gap  in  it.  A.  A. 

Submarine  Duel  (2°^  S.  i.  412.  501.)— The 
following  extract  from  Connolly's  History  of  the 
Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  (2nd  edition,  vol.  i.  p. 
398.),  will  probably  satisfy  Cbntdiiion,  and  show 


to  Mr.  Henbt  Kensington  the  real  nature  of  the 
combat  between  the  sapper-divers  at  Spithead  in 
1842:  — 

*<  A  dangerous  bnt  curious  incident  occurred  this  sum- 
mer between  Corporal  Jones  and  private  Girvan,  two 
rival  divers,  who,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  engaged  in  a 
conflict  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  having  both  got  hold  of 
the  same  floor  timber  of  the  wreck,  which  neither  would 
yield  to  the  other.  Jones  at  length,  fearful  of  a  collision 
with  Girvan,  he  being  a  powerful  man,  made  his  bull- 
rope  fast,  and  attempted  to  escape  by  it ;  but  before  he 
could  do  so,  Girvan  seized  him  by  the  legs,  and  tried  to 
draw  him  down.  A  scuffle  ensued,  and  Jones  succeeding 
in  extricating  his  legs  from  the  grasp  of  his  antagonist, 
took  a  firmer  hold  of  the  bull-rope,  and  kicked  at  Girvan 
several  times  with  all  the  strength  his  suspended  position 
permitted.  One  of  the  kicks  broke  an  eye  or  lens  of 
Girvan*s  helmet,  and  as  water  instantly  rushed  into  his 
dress,  he  was  likely  to  have  been  drowned,  had  he  not  at 
once  been  hauled  on  board.  Two  or  three  days  in  Haslar 
hospital,  however,  completely  cured  him  of  the  injuries 
he  thus  sustained,  and  these  two  submarine  combatants 
ever  after  carried  on  their  duties  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality." 

This  fight  took  place  at  Spithead  on  the  22nd 
September,  1842,  when  the  divers  were  employed 
recovering  portions  of  the  wreck  of  the  "  Koyal 
George,"  under  Major- General  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Pasley,  Royal  Engineers,  not  Mr.  Deane,  the 
submarine  engineer.  The  depth  of  water  was  be- 
tween fifteen  and  eighteeil^ fathoms.  The  com- 
batants, Kichard  Fillman  Jones,  now  a  sergeant 
in  the  corps,  and  John  Girvan,  now  a  deserter, 
were  not  tried  by  court-martial  for  the  offence. 

M.  S.  R. 

Teston  and  Tester  (2"^  S.  vi.  85.)  — In  the 
paper  on  Base  Coin  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  con- 
stant mention  is  made  of  testons  of  ij*'  and  testons 
of  iiij*^.  How  is  it,  then,  that  Halliwell  and  John- 
son, who  so  especially  treat  of  the  force  of  words, 
define  a  teston  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  a  tester  f 

In  Ireland,  some  thirty-seven  years  ago,  "a 
sixpenny  bit "  was  constantly  spoken  of  by  per- 
sons of  advanced  age  as  a  tester.  But  the  word 
teston  was  never  used.  When  George  IV.  went 
to  Slane  Castle,  a  gentleman  observed  to  Lord 
Norbury,  that  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  must  incur 
great  expense  to  entertain  the  royal  guest.  **  Oh 
no,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  can  entertain  him  under 
a  tester." 

Pistol  speaks  o£t\iQ  tester  to  Falstaff,  and  Speed, 
in  the  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona^  says  to  Proteus, 
"  You  have  testem'd  me ! " 

Jacobus  de  Legetfeld. 

Sedulius  (2°^  S.  vi.  129.)  —  Mr.  Bower,  in  his 
very  able  article,  ante,  p.  129.,  calls  this  well-known 
ecclesiastical  poet  "  a  native  of  Scotland."  This 
is  a  notable  error.  Like  his  countrymen,  Co- 
lumbanus,  St.  Gallus,  and  a  host  of  other  conti- 
nental churchmen,  Sedulius  was  a  Scot  of  Ireland, 
not  of  Albany.  The  name  of  Scotia  was  not  ap- 
plied to  NorUi  Britain  until  ages  after,  when  the 
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Scotic  mie  had  been  long  eatabluilied  is  North 
Britain.  Sednliua  ia  the  Latiniied  form  of  the 
well-known  Irlah  name  "  Shiel,"  the  "  d  "  or  mid- 
dle coDSonant  being  elided.  C. 

Cold  Harbour  or  Arbotif  (2°*  S.  vi.  143.)  — 
The  probftbility  ■eeaa  manifest,  that  the  placea 
which  bear  thta  appellation  were  anciently  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  occupancj  of  this  island ; 
but  how  were  thej  connected  with  it  ?  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  tliat  the  name  inarki  the  Bite  of 
lands  that  were  allotted  to  colonists  who  made 
permanent  lettlements  on  them,  and  cultivated 
the  soil.  Such  lands  maj  hare  been  known  as  I 
"Oolonorum  arva,"  the  fields  of  the  husbandmen  | 
or  colonists;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  I  think,  I 
that  colloquially  the  abbreviation,  "  Col.,  arva,"  \ 
may  have  been  in  use.  At  this  moment  I  cannot  i 
adduce  any  readings  of  "  Col."  for  "  Colonorum," 
on  votive  or  sepulchral  monuments  ;  but  any  one 
who  has  given  the  least  attention  to  Roman  in- 
BcriptiouB  must  have  remarked  the  custom  of  ab- 
breviating the  words  in  common  use.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonists,  in  occupying  the  land  of  their 
predecessors,  may  have  retained  the  *ound  of  the 
name  by  which  those  lands  were  called,  and  that 
»oimd  would  be  very  like  "  Cold  Arbour."  If  any 
one  will  repeat  "  Csl.  arva"  several  times  over, 
he  will  perceive  what  a*  tri king  similarity  there  is 
in  the  sound  of  those  words.  W.  S. 

Cha,  Tea  (2°^  S.  v.  27e.  347.) —  In  all  the 
European  lannuages  the  same  word  is  used  for 
tea,  or  identically  almost  the  same  ;  e.g.  French, 
thi;  Italian,  U ;  Spanish,  te;  German,  thee;  Dutch, 
thee;  and  Bussian,  l»kai;  in  all  of  these  it  is  a 
masculine  noun,  except  in  the  Dutch,  where  it  is 
feminine,  while  in  English  it  is  neuter.  In  the 
tongues  of  the  East  it  is  invariably  of  the  feminine 
gender,  and  the  Chinese  tcha,  or  tha,  is  represented 
in  India  by  the  word  \,^^,  cAo,  which  is  of  Persian 
derivation.  Thus  these  two  words  appear  to  re- 
present the  name  of  this  moat  useful  product  all 
over  the  world,  no  doubt  ori^nally  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  country  where  its  habitat  was. 
In  some  Latin  dictionaries,  Ainsworth,  &c.,  Oiea 
'  is  given,  though  for  what  purpose  it  would  be 
diBcalt  to  say,  as  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
classical  term,  or  a  word  known  to  the  Romans  ' 


EindoBt^n,  June,  1S5S. 

"  Saljtialio-a  and  Cat"   (2-^  S.  ■ 


A.  S.  A. 


137.)— It  is 
far  from  improbable  but  some  explanation  of  the 
sign  of  the  "Salutation  and  Cat"  may  yet  be 
brought  to  light,  and  a  more  significant  derivative 
than  the  one  suggested  by  your  correspondent 
Alesahdeii  Andbews. 

If,  indeed,  "we  have  never  heard  of  any  tavern 
called  Uie  'Cat'  as  a  sign,"  it  must  be  borne  in 
piind  we  have  the  equwj  curious  combination  of 


t^e  "  Cat  and  Fiddle,"  and  which  is  bj  no  mesna 
uncommon ;  this  latter  is,  however,  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  probably  is  in  fact  a  corruption  of 
"  Catherine  fidele."  Ttie  Jesuits  have  long  bem 
satirised  under  the  semblance  of  a  cat ;  but  never 
more  thoroughly  than  in  France,  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.,  who  lost  bis  throne  battling  with 
that  imagery.  The  legend  of  the  "  Cats  "  is  fami- 
liar  in  Louvain,  and  appears  full  of  meaning ;  bat 
there  is  no  point,  or  sufficient  catastrophe,  to  make 
it  palatable  to  the  present  taste :  the  mysteriouB 
noises  in  the  air — the  banquet  on  the  Grand 
Place — the  salutation  of  the  young  cats  —  the  in- 
sinuating invitation  to  partake  of  their  feast  — 
and  the  final  dislodgment  from  the  chateau  —  are 
all  events  typical  of  Jesuitical  attributes. 

It  is  possible  Bellenden  Kcr,  who  traces  in  his 
volumes  the  origin  of  many  of  our  songs,  sa^ iDg|S, 
and  signs  of  a  certain  period  to  events  pasamc  in 
the  Low  Countries,  may  have  coupled  this  eiga 
with  some  spirit-stirring  scene  connected  with  tie 
Reformation.  H.  D'A  vxnet. 

Fai/itingi  of  Christ  hearing  the  Cross  (2"  S.  r. 

378.  424.  505. ;   vi.  57.  137.)  — Add,  one  in  the 

church  of  St.  Ambroise,  Paris  (French  school) ; 

and  one  by  Titian,  in  the  Palazzo  Duraiio,  Genoa. 

R.  W.  Uackwoop. 

Postman  and  Tubman  (2°*  S.  tL168.)— Lb- 
OALis  will  find  two  of  the  three  qaesUoni  he  aiika 
answered  by  a  reference  to  "JS.  k  Q."  I"  S.  v. 
490.  Xu  BsH. 
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FBANCIS  QUABLES  AUB  "  THE  BOTAL  COHYEBT.*' 

It  is  well-known  that  this  once  popular  poet 
visited  the  court  ot  ^ng  Charles  1.  at  Oxford 
early  in  1644,  where  he  met,  and  probably  for  the 
last  time,  ^is  old  friend  and  feliow-loyalist,  Dr. 
Henry  Hammond,  the  learned  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester.  The  poet's  biographers  tell  us  that 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
same  year  (Sept.  8),  he  composed  a  book  or  tract, 
entitled  The  Royal  Convert  ,*  a  publication  which 
so  exasperated  the  dominant  or  Parliament  party, 
that  the  latter  retaliated  upon  him  by  confiscating 
his  property,  and  denouncing  him  as  a  Papist. 
"Being  a  true  loyalist  to  his  Sovereign,"  says 
Winstanley,  ''he  was  plundered  of  his  Estate 
here ;  but  what  he  took  most  to  heart  (for  as  to 
his  other  losses  [in  Ireland]  he  practised  the  pa- 
tience of  Job  he  had  described)  was  his  being  also 
plundered  of  his  Books,  and  some  rare  MSS., 
which  he  intended  for  the  press,  the  loss  of  which, 
it  is  thought,  facilitated  his  death."  No  doubt 
these  accumulated  losses  vexed  him  not  a  little ; 
but  a  better  authority  than  Winstanley — namely, 
his  widow — assures  us  that  a  certain  "Petition  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  eight  men  (whereof  he  knew 
not  any  two,  nor  they  him,  save  only  by  sight) 
struck  him  so  to  the  heart,  that  he  never  recovered 
it ; "  and,  from  what  follows  in  her  Short  Reki- 
Hon  of  his  Life  and  Deaths  it  may  be  inferred  that 
this  "Petition**  contained  the  cruel  charge  of 
apostasy  from  the  Protestant  religion  above  alluded 
to.  His  whole  life,  however,  bore,  as  his  many 
publications  still  bear,  ample  evidence  of  his  con- 
sistent attachment  to  the  Reformed  faith.  The 
last  verses  that  he  penned  were  "  to  the  pretious 
memory  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther**  (prefixed  to  the 
work  of  Thomas  Haynes,  1641)  ;  and  his  dying 
words  were :  "  He  wished  all  his  friends  to  take 
notice,  and  make  it  known,  that  as  he  was  trained 
up  and  lived  in  the  true  Protestant  religion,  so  in 
that  religion  he  died."  What,  then,  could  have 
induced  those  "  eight'*  petitioners  to  prefer  a  charge 
of  recusancy  against  mch  a  man  ?  The  answer, 
doubtless,  to  this  interesting  inquiry  would  be 
found  in  his  last  publication — namely,  the  alleged 
Royal  Convert,  It  is  strange  that  so  remarkable 
a  production  should  have  escaped  hitherto  the  re- 
searches of  all  bibliographers,  as  well  as  the  bio** 
graphers  of  the  poet.  The  former  merely  add  it  to 
the  general  list  of  his  works,  without  giving  either 
the  date  or  the  size  of  it,  and  the  latter  afford  us 
no  information  whatever  of  its  contents. 

Having  been  lately  engaged  in  verifying  the 
various  works  of  Francis  Quarles,  I  think  I  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  light  this  unlucky 
anti-Puritanical  tract,  the  publication  of  which  is 


said  to  have  cost  him  both  his  fortune  and  his  life. 
In  that  extraordinary  (possibly  unique)  collection 
of  pamphlets,  relating  exclusively  to  the  period  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  which  was  originally  formed  by 
Thomason,  a  contemporfury  bookseller  of  London, 
and  subsequently  presented  to  the  nation  by  King 
George  lY.,  is  an  anonymous  one  entitled  The 
Loyall  Convert;  heretofore  attributed  to  Dr. 
Henry  Hammond,  but  which  bears  both  external 
and  internal  evidence  of  having  been  the  produc- 
tion of  Quarles.  Before,  however,  describing  the 
tract  itself,  I  will  attempt  to  disprove,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  claims  of  Hammond  to  its 
authorship.  In  the  first  place,  no  biographer  of 
that  eminent  theologian  refers  to  it.  Bishop  Fell 
enumerates  all  his  works,  and  particularly  those 
which  he  composed  in  his  forced  retirement  in 
Oxford.  Secondly,  when  "  the  Doctor  gave  way 
to  the  publishing  of  several  tracts,  which  he  had 
written  upon  heads  that  were  then  most  perverted 
by  popular  error,"  he  had  fully  anticipated  by  nearly 
twelve  months  (in  his  tract  Upon  Resisting  the  LaW' 
fuU  Magistrate  upon  Color  of  Religion)  the  very 
same  arguments  employed  by  the  LoyaU  Convert, 
Lastly,  Hammond  had  never  called  in  question 
the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  or,  as  the  "  Con- 
vert** penitently  confesses,  V  brought  some  faggots 
to  this  nations  combustion,**  or  "  wavered  in  his 
conscience ; "  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  continued 
throughout  the  contest  betwixt  Charles  and  his 
Parliament  a  consistent  and  tnost  zealous  royalist. 

The  LoyaU  Convert  was  published  in  small  4to. 
(pp.  20.)  at  Oxford,  on  9th  April,  1644,  or  about 
SIX  months  only  before  the  death  of  Quarles.  The 
date  of  its  appearance,  therefore,  very  well  accords 
both  with  tne  time  of  his  last  visit  to  that  city, 
and  the  circumstances  related  in  connexion  with 
his  fatal  sickness.  I  believe  the  only  authority 
for  attributing  the  tract  to  Hammond  is  Thoma- 
son, who  has  inscribed  the  date  of  publication  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  the  name  of  the  author  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  written  it.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  that  the 
bookseller  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Doctor,  much  less  that  he  enjoyed  any  portion  of 
his  confidence :  in  this  instance,  therefore,  his  judg- 
ment may  be  fairly  called  in  question. 

The  tract  opens  with  a  snort  epistle  "to  the 
honest-hearted  reader,**  and  although  the  writer 
professes  to  be  "no  Papist,  no  Sectarie,  but  a  true 
Lover  of  Reformation  and  Peace,**  the  arguments 
which  follow,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  little  cal- 
culated to  assuage  the  angry  passions  of  those  ta 
whom  he  particularly  addresses  himself.  Thus: 
the  entire  body  of  Parliamentarians  is  styled  "  a 
viperous  generation ;  '*  he  points  out  Hampden, 
Ld.  Brooke,  and  others,  "  who  either  fell  in  Imttley 
or  lost  their  honor,"  as  so  many  monuments  of 
God's  righteous  judgment ;  terms  Cromwell,  "  a 
profbst  defacer  of  cbarches  and  liifeler  of  the 
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monuments  of  the  Dead ;  **  and  exposes  "  the  bar- 
barous insolencjs  of  the  sacrilegious  troopers.** 
He  reasons  against  all  violent  opposition  to  the 
conduct  of  the  king ;  and  enforces  his  arguments 
by  the  scriptural  examples  of  the  Jews  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Christians  under  Nero. 
He  then  proceeds  to  jvs^fy  the  employmetU  of  Ro' 
man  Catholics  in  the  armies  of  his  sovereign.  And 
here,  I  think,  we  have  a  clue  to  those  proceedings 
which  the  dominant  power  instituted  against  him, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  his  pro- 
perty, &c.  The  tract  concludes  with  a  caution, 
in  the  form  of  a  Postscript. 

An  eloquent  and  over-zealous  apologist  of  the 
king*s  alliance  with  Papists  could  hardly  fail 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  extremes!  hatred  and 
vengeance  of  the  fanatical  Roundheads;  whose 
arms,  moreover,  were  rapidly  bringing  their  Great 
Rebellion  to  a  triumphant  close. 

That  The  LoyaU,  Convert  is  the  production  of 
Quarles,  I  believe  as  well  from  its  peculiar  style 
of  composition  as  from  its  contents.  I  would  re- 
fer those  who  are  acquainted  more  particularly 
with  his  prose  writings,  to  his  Observations  con' 
cerning  Princes  and  States  upon  Peace  and  War 
(4to.  Lond.,  1642) ;  a  work  which  was  both  con- 
ceived and  executed  in  a  much  less  biassed  spirit 
than  the  Convert;  ana  which  probably  prompted 
its  too-conscious  author  to  confess  that  he  had 
(unwittingly  no  doubt)  **  brought  some  faggots  to 
the  National  Combustion.**  /3. 


▲9TIQUITT   OF  TRICKS   AND   GAMES. 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  very  curious  essay 
might  be  wricten  on  thb  subject  As  a  specimen 
of  what  it  might  contain  I  offer  the  two  following 
cases:  — 

There  is  a  cheating  trick  which  almost  every 
one  has  probably  seen  performed  at  fairs,  race- 
courses, and  such  like  places.  It  is  called  Prick 
in  the  Garter  or  Prick  in  the  Belt;  in  the  old 
dramatists  we  meet  with  it  under  the  name  of 
Fcust  and  Loose.  We  thus  trace  it  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  but  in  the  part  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose  written  by  Jean  de  Meun  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century  are  these 

lines : 

**  De  Fortune  la  semilleose, 

Kt  de  sa  roe  perillense 

Teas  les  tors  conter  ne  porroie ; 

C'est  le  gieu  de  botUe-en-corroie," 
,  V.  6879. 

In  the  Glossary,  M.  Lantin  de  Damercy  in- 
forms us  that  neither  himself  nor  Sainte-Palaye  nor 
Barbazan  could  make  anything  of  it.  But  surely 
Boute'en- Corroie  must  be  precisely  the  same  as 
Prick  in  the  Belt.  I  can,  however,  trace  it  up 
even  to  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
the  OnomasHcon  of  Julius  Pollux  (ix.  7.)  there  is 


the  following  description  of  a  game  called  Hk 
teUgmos,  which  I  will  give  in  hb  own  wordsi,  mod 
which  is  as  exact  a  description  of  Prick  ts  ike 
Belt  as  could  be  written :  — 


Cft 


KoBtVi!* 

''The  Himanteligmos  is  a  labyrinthine  roUin^  of  a 
doable  strap,  in  which  one  was  to  try  to  pot  ^peg  m  tlM 
loop;  and  if  on  unrollinff  the  strap  the  peg  was  not  caa^^ 
in  the  loop  the  pricker  lost." 

The  other  case  is  a  game  which  Ovid  deMiIbes 

thus  in  his  Art  of  Love :  — 

**•  Parva  tabella  capit  temos  atrimqne  la{riUa|i  ; 
In  qna  vicisse  est  continnasse  sooa." — m.  365u 

Now  this  has  always  struck  me  as  a  very  ezici 
description  of  a  game  at  which  I  often  1^^^ 
when  a  schoolboy.  Its  name  in  Ireland  is  T^ 
top'Cajsde;  the  only  name  for  it  among  ESoglttii 
schoolboys  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  is 
Noughts  and  Crosses.  I  dare  say,  however,  that 
most  readers  of  ''  N.  &  Q.*'  are  well  acqnaintad 
with  it:  Tho8.  KjuajsruT. 


BRITISH  SUBNAMBS. 

Your  readers  are  aware  that  I  have  in  pn^ 
gress  a  very  elaborate  and  important  wcnk  on 
this  subject.  As  I  expect  ere  long  to  go  to 
press,  I  am  most  anxious  to  jmt  mysdf  in  oott- 
munication  with  anybody  and  everybody  lliaft 
can  supply  information,  either  directly  to  me^ 
or  through  the  medium  of  "  N.  &  Q."  Bcsidei 
the  etymology  of  surnames — English,  Soottbh, 
Irish,  and  Welsh,  and  those  of  Frendi,  Datdi, 
German,  &c.,  naturalised  in  the  United  KingdoM 
— I  wish  to  show,  where  practicable,  the  oentmy 
in  which  the  name  originsUly  appears ;  and  in  toe 
case  of  foreign  names,  the  particular  pireom- 
stances  in  which  they  were  imported,  as,  e.g,  at 
the  Norman  Conquest,  at  the  Revocatioa  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  at  the  Revolution,  &c.  I  am 
also  anxious  to  exhibit  the  principal  varieties  o£ 
orthography  in  each  particular  name,  and  the  cor^ 
ruptions  which  have  taken  place  in  our  fan^w 
nomenclature.  Another  feature  in  the  work  will 
be  anecdotes  relating  to  surnames,  and  proverlw 
showing  forth  family  characteristics.  It  will  be 
worth  recording  how  three  hundred  Metcalfa 
formed  the  escort  of  their  kinsman  the  sheriff  of 
York — how  the  Haigs  of  Bemerside  never  beoooM 
extincW^how  the  Culpepers,  of  whom  there  were 
at  one  time  twelve  baronets  and  knights  ezistinSp 
have  become  well-nigh  defunct — how  the  Follsrii 
were  known  as  Politic;  the  Macraws  as  Wild; 
the  Cradochs  as  Crafty.  The  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune will  also  be  set  down ;  as  where  a  daj- 
labourer  represents  an  ancient  house,  and  whoe 
the  Emperors  of  the  East  ^ve  for  their  desoen- 
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dant  a  cottage-farmer.  To  lighten  my  page,  I 
shall  not  scorn  the  quaint  family  motto^  the  hu- 
morous pun,  or,  in  fact,  anything  that  can  con- 
duce to  render  the  volume  an  mstructive  and 
amusing  fireside  book. 

Hundreds  of  your  readers  can  help  me,  if  so  dis- 
posed. Many  have  already  done  me  much  ser- 
vice, and  I  trust  that  very  many  others  will  lend 
a  hand  to  render  the  Paironymica  Britannica 
what  it  ought  to  be — a  work  of  archaeological  and 
historical  importance,  and  of  even  national  interest. 

Any  farther  information  that  may  be  desired 
concerning  the  general  scope  of  the  work,  I  shall 
gladly  supply,  either  privately,  or  through  the 
columns  of  *'  N.  &  Q.**       Mask  Antony  Lowbb. 


Minax  fiatt^. 

Defacing  Monuments  by  carving  Names  upon 
them, — More  than  six  years  ago  I  called  attention 
to  this  barbarous  custom  (1*^  S.  v.  434.),  and 
asked  the  Query,  if  this  popular  English  method 
of  defacing  monuments  and  other  works  of  art 
did  not  take  its  rbe  in  the  time  of  the  Protector  ? 
A  paragraph  in  a  late  number  of  the  Lincoln 
Mercury,  however,  assigns  this  exhibition  of 
foolish  vanity  to  an  earlier  period,  and  tells  us 
that  "  upon  the  tomb  of  Lougland,  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  who  died  at  Woburn  in  1547,  there  is 
cut,  in  rude  characters,  '  1576,  John  Whalley, 
1623,  T.  B.,  A.  Eycugh,  1633,  Edward  Hutchin- 
soD,  1642,*  and  many  other  names  not  decipher- 
able." CUTHBBBT  BbDB. 

United  Empire  Loyalists.  —  I  had  lately  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  who 
settled  in  Canada  after  the  American  revolution, 
and  I  did  so  in  the  usual  manner,  by  writing  '*  U. 
E.  Loyalists,"  which  was  copied  in  type  "  N.  E. 
Loyalists,"  probably  because  the  proof  reader 
imagined  that  I  meant  New  England  Loyalists. 
The  difierence  was  certainly  not  much,  since  most 
of  the  U.  E.*8  came  from  New  England ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any,  and  it  is 
just  as  well  to  put  things  right  if  we  mean  to  go 
ahead. 

It  may  be  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  in- 
telligent Americans  regret  the  want  of  hereditary 
titles  to  reward  those  who  cannot  now  aspire  to 
be  called  '*  The  Father  of  his  country ;"  and  in 
case  public  opinion  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
abroad  should  become  clamorous  for  union  in  the 
councils  of  the  mother  country,  would  it  nq^  be  well 
to  consider  beforehand  what  the  old  folks  at  home 
would  gain  or  lose  thereby  ?         J.  Mackintosh. 

Longevity. — In  the  Registrar- General's  report 
for  the  week  ending  June  5, 1858,  is  recorded  the 
death,  on  May  25,  of  John  Ewing,  aged  103  years. 
He  had  been  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Foot 
Guards,  and  had  served  in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 


tion and  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  was  a  pen- 
sioner previously  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He 
possessed  remarkable  physical  strength,  and  re- 
tained his  mental  faculties  to  the  last.  The  certi- 
ficate of  his  birth,  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
daughter,  runs  thus:  ''John  Ewing,  born  16th 
of  October,  1754,  at  Carron-shore,  parish  of  Lar- 
bert,  shire  of  Stirling.  Extracted  from  the  record, 
John  Bunce,  clerk." 

**  On  Thursday,  Jane  24,  1858,  was  buried  at  the  Charl- 
ton cemetery,  Mrs.  Millward,  of  Millward  Cottage,  Black- 
heath,  at  the  age  of  102.  She  was  bom  shortly  siter  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  when  the  succession  of  the  present 
dynasty  was  in  jeopardy,  and  she  well  remembered  every 
political  movement  since.  She  saw  the  separation  of  the 
American  colonies  from  the  mother  country ;  the  three 
French  revolutions ;  the  great  French  war  on  which  de- 
pended the  fate  of  Europe.  Her  husband  having  been 
state  coachman  to  George  lY.  when  Regent,  she  was  we'll 
acquainted  with  all  the  gossip  of  the  court :  George  III. 
was  most  friendly  with  her  ....  She  was  present  at  the 
Gordon  Kiots,  and  in  great  danger  in  Hyde  Park  at  that 
time."  — -afomt»5r  Post,  June  28,  1858. 

The  following  will  bear  reproducing  from  the 
obituary  of  the  GentlemarCs  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1«30 :  — 

**  At  Eilmuir,  Isle  of  Skye,  Lieut.  Soirle  Mackdonald, 
at  the  very  advanced  age  of  106.  He  expired  merely 
from  decay  and  exhaustion  of  nature.  He  has  left  three 
children  under  ten  years  of  age." 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  following  prodigious 
statement  has  appeared  among  the  many  accounts 
of  long-lived  people  which  your  contributors 
have  supplied :  — 

"  Anno  Domini  1139,  Joannes  de  Temporibus  obit,  qui 
annis  occua  vixerat  a  tempore  Karoli  Magni,  cujus  ar- 
miger&erat." —  Vita  Innocentii  IL,  auctore  Bern.  Gui- 
done,  ap.  Migne,  Patrolog.  clxxix.  80. 

Whether  this  old  gentleman  is  mentioned  by 
any  other  chronicler  of  the  time,  I  am  atTpresent 
unable  to  say.  cT.  C.  R. 

Early  Rising. — In  Doddridge's  Family  Expo' 
sitor  there  occurs  the  following  passage  :  — 

**  1  will  here  record  an  observation  which  I  have  found 
of  great  use  to  myself,  and  to  which  I  may  say  that  the 
production  of  this  work,  and  most  of  my  other  writings, 
is  owing :  viz.  that  the  difference  between  rising  at  five 
and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  space  of  forty 
years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  hour  at 
night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  ten  years  to 
a  man's  life." 

The  foregoing  is  quoted  in  Todd*s  Students* 
Guide,  in  Wesley's  sermon  on  Early  Rising,  and 
in  Li/e  doubled  by  the  Economy  of  Time ;  but  the 
calculation  is  certainly  erroneous ;  for  the  time  so 
saved  would  amount  to  exactly  six  years,  eight 
months,  and  twenty- one  days  (reckoning  twelve 
hours  to  each  day,  and  366  days  to  every  fourth 
year),  or  barely  six  and  three-quarter  years,  in- 
stead of  nearly  ten  years*       Washington  Moon. 
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Local  Couplets. — *^  N.  &  Q.**  lias  recorded  many 
local  coa{detB.  The  foUowing  are  given  by  Mr. 
White  in  his  recently  published  tour,  A  Month  in 
YorksUre :  — 

**  Femgeat,  Wheniside,  and  Ingleboroogh* 
Are  Uie  three  highest  kills  all  fingland  through." 

**  Gooid,  brade,  hotter,  and  cheese. 
Is  gooid  Yorkshire^  and  gooid  Friese." 

•*  Cleveland  in  the  cla^. 
Carry  two  shoon,  bnng  one  away." 

**  Hatton,  Radby,  Entrepen, 
Far  more  rognes  than  honest  men.** 

**  When  Rosebory  Topping  wears  a  cap. 
Let  Clereland  Uien  beware  a  clap." 

"  Coward,  a  eoward  of  Barney  Castel 
Dare  not  come  oat  to  fight  a  battel" 

**  Dmid,  Roman,  Scandinavia, 
Stone  Raise  on  Addleboro." 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Topographical  Desideratum,  —  An  alphabetical 
dictionary  of  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  monntains  in 
Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  counties  in  which 
the  former  rise,  through  which  they  pass,  and 
where  they  are  lost  in  the  ocean  or  lakesi  their 
lengthf  &o.  Such  would  form  a  small  and  ex- 
tremely useful  volume.  2. 


^uttiti. 


HAD   MABT,   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS,   A   DAUGHTER  P 

It  Still  appears  to  be  an  open  question  with 
historians  whether  the  lovely  and  unfortunate 
Mary  really  had  a  daughter  by  her  marriage  with 
Bothwell  ?  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  pomt  no- 
ticed in  the  pages  of  *'  N.  &  Q.**  Believing,  as  I 
myself  do,  in  the  fact,  perhapa  I  may  be  Ulowed 
to  state  a  few  of  my  grounds  for  this  belief;  and 
before  doing  so  I  would  remark,  that  the  subject 
was  prominently  brought  to  my  notice  a  short  time 
ago  when  readmg  a  work,  entitled  Arthur  Blane, 
by  that  entertaining  writer  Grant.  In  this  tale 
he  alludes  to  the  Abbess  of  the  Ursuline  convent  at 
Suzanne,  in  Loraine,  in  1635,  as  "  Mary  Stuart,** 
called  the  '*  Mother  of  the  Besurrection,**  being 
then  an  aged  nun,  well  known  in  France  as  the 
daughter  of  Queen  Mary,  who  had  been  mysteri- 
ously kidnapped  to  France  and  placed  in  a  con- 
vent there ;  it  is  also  stated  that  she  was  '^  a  lady 
of  a  noble  and  magnificent  presence.**  Now  these 
may  be  all  fictions  of  the  novelist's  brain,  and 
merely  given  as  incidents  to  enhance  the  interest 
of  his  tale ;  but  I  should  like  to  be  assured  upon 
this  head,  and  whether  Mr.  Grant  really  had  any 
evidence  of  historical  value  regarding  *^  that  mys- 
terious nun,**  of  whose  history,  subsequently  to 
her  arrival  in  France,  all  writers  appear  to  be 
ignorant. 

Queen  Mai7*s  marriage  with  Bothwell  took 
place  on  15  May,  1567 ;  m  the  following  month 


she  became  a  priaoner  at  Lochleven ;  and  on  tlie 
18  July,  when  the  lords  of  the  secret  council  rac- 
gested  to  her  the  disavowal  of  this  marria^  a£e 
refused,  being  unable  to  consent  to  bastardise  the 
infant  of  whom  she  was  then  pr^naotb  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Throckmorton,  the  £nglish  ambaaiador,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Queen  Eliaabelb,  ezplicitlj 
mentions  that  Mary  had  given  this  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  renounce  her  husband.  The  paasage  in 
his  letter  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  I  have  also  persuaded  her  to  conlbrm  herself  to  re- 
noonoe  Bothwell  for  her  hosband,  and  to  be  coateated  to 
suffer  a  divorce  to  pass  betwixt  them ;  she  hath  tent  me 
word  that  she  will  in  no  ways  consent  to  that^  bat  rather 
die ;  grounding  herself  upon  this  reason,  UUdrng  heneif  io 
he  stctn  weeks  gone  with  child,  by  renouncii^  Bothwdl, 
she  would  acknowledge  herself  to  be  with  child  of  a  bas- 
tard, and  to  have  forfeited  her  honour,  which  she  will  not 
do  to  die  for  it.  I  have  persuaded  her,  to  save  her  own 
life  and  his  child,  to  choose  the  least  hard  conditioo."  — 
€k>tt.  MSS.,  Caligula,  C.  i.  fol.  18.,  British  M oaenm,  and 
as  printed  in  Appendix,  No.  xxxn.,  Bobertaon'a  Skktnf 
ofScoUoMd. 

Gilbert  Stuart,  who  wrote  in  1753,  denied  this 
pregnancy ;  but  Dr.  Lingard  has  atated  the  fkct, 
as  certain,  in  his  History  of  England;  and  Prince 
Labanofi*,  in  hb  elaborate  and  exceedingly  accu- 
rate work,  Recueil  des  Lettres  de  Marie  Sima% 
Heine  ^Ecosse  (Londres,  7  tom.,  8vo.,  1845),  alao 
reproduces  the  statement  as  deservii^  of  credit^ 
and  even  gives  the  month  of  February,  1568,  ms 
the  date  of  birth,  at  Lochleven  Castle,  of  Mary's 
infant  daughter.  The  only  contemporanr  histo- 
rian, on  whose  authority  the  statement  is  rounded, 
was  Michael  de  Castelnau,  Seigneur  de  la  Mnn- 
vissi^re,  in  Touraine,  a  French  diplomatist,  who 
was  employed  in  various  important  political  n^p- 
ciations  by  Kings  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  JET., 
and  chieflj  in  embassies  to  England;  to  which 
court  he  was  accredited  no  less  than  five  times. 
On  the  last  occasion,  when  he  resided  diere  far 
ten  years,  he  wrote  his  Memoirs^  whidi  contun 
many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  Britiali 
history,  especially  in  reference  to  Que^  Hary, 
whom  he  had  accompanied,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Francb  IT.,  to  Scotland,  where  he 
remained  for  a  whole  year  in  1561-62.  EHs  omKir- 
tunitdes  for  obtaining  authentic  information  of  the 
events  of  the  time  must  have,  therefore,  been  ex- 
cellent ;  and  after  his  death,  in  1592,  his  MemoitM 
were  published  first  in  1  vol.  4to. ;  and,  after- 
wards, at  Paris,  in  1659,  in  2  vols,  folio.  The  last 
edition  was  edited  by  Jean  le  Lahaureur^  himaelf 
an  author,  as  well  as  historian  of  great  credit^ 
and  the*occupant  of  ofiices  of  trust  at  the  French 
court,  having  been  royal  councillor  and  almoner 
to  King  Louis  XIV.,  Frior  of  Juvign6,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  S.  Midiael,  in  1664 ;  lus 
dejith  occurred  in  June,  1675,  at  the  age  of  fiftj- 
three. 

Laboureur*8  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  ChtteU 
nan  oontaina  many  additions  and  emendalioiiB  to 
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the  former  one,  and  it  was  again  published  at  Jtiiaax  ^Ettfttf <* 

Brussels  in  1731,  in  3  toU.  folio  ;  as  also,  stUl  g.  j^    ^  y,            ^  Humphrey  Weld  (ulti- 

moTevfcenily,^mongtheC^ctwnUmver*eaedes  ,        ^.  ^"^  ^  ^    ^  London  1599,  Lord 

^«'7/;**^,;''"^'«r*:;^^/°^^f»r«'*^/?:'«««'  Mayor  1609),  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of 

The  title  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1659  is  as  foUows :  j^.^^^j^  ^^4',^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^1^^  ,;  Ed^„„t„„ , 

"  Castelnau  (Michel  de,  Seigneur  de,)  ses  M^moires,  founded  the  chapel  of  Southgate  in  that  parish, 

illustrez  et   augment^  de   pluaieurs  Commentaires  et  I615.  died  1622 ;  and  was  buried  at  Edmonton, 

Manuscrits,  Unt  Lettres,  iMtruction,  Trdtez  q^autres  j^        j       n,onument  to  his  memory  on  the  south 

Places  Secrettes  et  Ongmales,  etc.,  rHistoire  Genealo-  ,,     „ ° ,       ,          1      •xt             ^»   Vi        ^     •        • 

gique  de  la  Alaison  de  Castelnau,  etc,  par  J.  Le  La.  wall  of  the  chancel.     (Newcourt  s  Repertanum,  1. 

boureur."    Tortraits  and  arms,  &c.  600.  805.;  Hutchms  8  Dorsetshire,  1.  226.,  iv.  345.  y 

A     t:^     I-  1.  X        1  x-                  ur  1.  J  •    i^rnA  Clutterbuck*s  Hertfordshire,  i.  145.,  ii.  358.;  Ly- 

An  English  translation  was  published  in  1724,  .  £„„,•         ^  ^75  276.)    We  desire  th^  fol- 

London,  folio,  entitled  Memotrj  ^  the  Rexgmo/  j     ;      i^o^^^tion  respecting  him  :  1.  the  date  of 

Francu  II  and  Ckarle*  IX.  of  f  ranee ;  but  this  ^   y^,,    3  ^^^  ^^^  l^j  ^.f  ^eing  knighted ;  3. 

I  have  not  seen  :  the  work  w  now  rare ;  and  even  ^   ^^^^  ^lerk  of  London  ?  I  a  c«iy  of  the 

at  the  sale  of  M.  Colbert  s  library  at  Paris,  a  copy  ing/j-j^fjon  qq  his  monument 

of  the  French  edition  of  1659  cost  180  livres.  P                    C.  H.  a«d  Thompsoh  Coopbiu 

The  statement  in  the  above  work  is,  that  Mary's  Cambridee. 
daughter,  by  Bothwell,  was  carried  firom  Scotland 

to  France  in  the  year  1568,  and  having  been  Tickford,  —  On  referring  to  Lysons'  Bvcking" 
educated  as  a  religiense  in  the  convent  of  Our  hamshire  for  information  respecting  Tickford,  I 
Lady  at  Soissons  —  an  episcopal  city  on  the  river  find  it  stated  (vol.  1.  p.  613.,  edit,  1805)  that  — 
Aisne,  sixty  miles  distant  from  Paris  —  became  « Tickford  Park  and  the  Manor  of  Tickford  End  were 
eventually  a  nun  in  that  establishment,  "  Notre  sold  by  the  Atkins  family  to  the  Uthwatts,  and  by  them 
Dame  de  Soissons,"  and  died  there.  Le  Laboureur's  to  Sir  William  Hart :  it  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Van- 
statement,  in  confirmation  of  the  fact,  as  given  by  ^^f'^i »«! 'i«*^' «J.^ijJ!Jf^^^^«  fi"*  ^"^^^^  purchased 
r,  .  ,  '  \,-  Ttjr  •  •-  ♦  A  X*  1  ^  It  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Wilham  Hart.  * 
Lastelnau  m  his  Memoirs,  is  so  circumstantial  as 

to  lead  to  the  supposition  that,  when  he  published  The    account  in    Lipscomb's  History  of  the 

the  work,  he  must  have  had  access  to  the  registers  county  (vol.  iv.  p.  297.,  edit  1847)  is  much  the 

of  the  convent  at  Soissons,  which  it  would  have  same,  but  no  dates  are  given.    I  believe  that  Sir 

been  easy  for  him  to  do,  and  thus  assure  himself  W*  Hart  purchased  the  property  of  the  Uthwatts 

that  Mary's  hapless  daughter  had  really  been  a  ^^out  the  year  1763.     Can  any  of  your  readers 

nun  there.  inform  me  when  Mrs.  Yanhagen*8  first  husband 

Considering,  therefore,  Le  Laboureur's  position,  (Mr.  Jaques)  purchased  it  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  W# 

which  must  have  made  him  acquainted  with  va-  Hart,  and  who  is  the  present  owner  of  the  pro- 

rious  particulars  of  historical  importance  and  in-  perty  ?                                                             H.  H. 

terest,  long  kept  secret,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ^       g^^^  Pro$odia.~^l  send  a  copy  of  the 

suppose  that  he  could  only  have  homologated  t^^            ^f  ,          ^^  ^  c^io„,  ^Jk  in  my 

Castelnau  s  original  statement  from  personal  re-  ^gje^sSn,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  youi 

searches,  and  sources  of  information  considered  Q^^  correspondents  can  give  me  any  account 

reliable  by  him,  as  weU  as  deserving  of  confidence :  ^j.  j        ^^  j^,  ^^^^^     .    ^  *j^^  many  thousand 

tis  own  trustworthy  character  as  a  cnt.«c«l  ^is-  ^^^  arranged  alphabetioaUy,  with  a  quotation 

torian  and  genealogical  wntw  makes  this  aU  the  fi«„r2ome  wcient  author  to  .lii.w  the  qwntity  of 

more  probable ;  and  it  u  difficult  to  perceive  on  ^   svUablee.  thus  •  —                           i          ' 

what  grounds  his  testimony  can  be  set  aside  by       ^,     .  „     ].  ,r     ■  ,  •» « 

those  opposed  to  the  fact  of  the  nun-princess  of  tor  te^'                 ^^ 

the  house  of  Hepburne  Stuart.  rnu                       v       i.       t   *•     ^a^^    «,«     t* 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that,  even  in  the  ,  ^^'^^  F«  complimentary  Latin  odes,  &c.    It 

Dresent  dav    a  Reference  to  anv  monastic  recordi  ^^  contams  a  "Methodus  Dignoscendarum  Syl- 

^.ff     •  ?•  ^*    4. ^^^f^^^^  ^  ^°y  monastic  records  i^^jarum,  ex  Georg.  Fabricii."     I  believe  a  good 

still  existing  at  Soissons  might  prove  of  service  in  *•"*."    »  ^  ,,        &   ^»i/**^          n^^A.,»  ^a  t>«^ 

this  inquir^.    There  are  ^ve^  reUgions  com.  '«P""*  '""^^  supersede  our  old  Gradus  ad  Par- 


nassum. 


munities  at  Soissons;  though  whether  the  con-  „^     '„    „     .  .  «      ......      t^  ^  »        *i 

vent  of  Notre  Dame  is  sti/thej..  I  «n  ^able  to  .l^'^s.SSi^^W.r  ^^^^^  St 

say ;  nor  do  i  know  to  what  lemale  order  that  Quantitates,  sola  veteriun  Poetanim  Auctoritata^  adduc- 

nunnery  belonged.     M.  TAbbe  Bourse,  diocesan  tit  exemplis,   demonBtrat.  *  Londini,   ex  Tyi>ograpbia 

secretary  of  Soissons,  would  perhaps  be  the  pro-  Sodetatifl  Stationariomm.    le^?.**    His  dedication,  **  Jo- 

per  official  to  whom  to  apply  for  information.     I  «»ni  a  Kor«nput,  Joan.  F.  Tribnno  et  Architecto  Mfiitari 

iow  leave  this  interesting  subject  to  the  comjidir-  ??J^°^^     is  dated  -Ex  Mus»o  nostm  x  Martu, 

ation  of  those  who  may  consider  it  deserving  of  a  y^^^  Collths. 

reply  in  your  pages.                                  A.  S.  A.  HaldonHoise. 
Barrackpore,  East  ladies. 
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Jest  and  Song  Books.  —  Which  of  these  contain 
large  quantities  of  the  most  witty  class,  free  from 
indecorums  ?  Many  are  published,  but  they  are 
considered  below  even  weekly  criticism,  and  no 
one  knows  how  much  below  monthly  or  quarterly. 
Nevertheless,  a  good  comic  song  is  a  thing  which 
has  its  advocates;  and  if  any  of  your  readers 
should  be  a  collector,  a  list,  with  comments,  would 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  pages.  M. 

Grefforians,  —  There  is  a  public-house  in  James 
Street,  Bermondsey,  called  the  Gregorians*  Arms. 
Is  this  80  named  as  having  been  a  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  former  society  of  the  Gregorians  ?  and 
what  are  the  arms  of  the  Gregorians,  if  any  ?     N. 

Pedigree  of  Buchanan  tJie  Poet  and  Historian. — 
What  is  known  of  the  descent  and  descendants  of 
this  remarkable  man  ?  The  Biographical  Dic- 
tionaries give  a  very  meagre  account  of  himself 
personally.  Are  there  any  grounds  for  supposing 
that  he  was  descended  by  the  female  side  from 
the  royal  line  of  Stuart ;  and  that  he  was  chosen, 
as  well  on  account  of  his  relationship  as  of  his 
learning,  to  be  tutor  to  James  YI.  ? 

James  Graves. 

Kilkenny. 

Quotations. — There  is  so  much  of  coincidence  in 
the  two  subjoined  quotations,  that  I  would  ask 
which  of  the  two  authors  is  the  plagiarist  ? 

^  To  Banbury  came  I,  O  profane  one ! 
Where  I  saw  a  Paritane-one, 
Hanging  of  his  cat  on  Monday, 
«  For  killing  of  a  moose  on  Sonday.** 

Bamabee*s  Journal. 

**  Or  else  profane  be  hang*d  on  Monday, 
For  bntchering  a  mouse  on  Sunday." 

Musarum  DeUcuBf  by  Sir  John  Mennis  and 
James  S.,  2nd  edition,  1656.* 

H. 

Bait  and  White  Bait.  —  At  the  sumptuous  fu- 
neral feast  of  Thomas  Sutton,  given  in  Stationers* 
Hall,  May  28th,  1612,  among  other  delicacies 
named,  are  sixteen  dishes  of  bait  and  six  dishes  of 
white-bait.  What  is  the  difference  between  these 
two  viands?  and  how  came  it,  some  years  ago, 
there  was  a  tradition  that  white-bait  was  con- 
sidered a  dish  only  fit  for  the  poorest  classes  ?  Is 
there  any  earlier  mention  of  either  bait  or  white- 
bait ?  A.  A. 

Parodies  on  Scott  and  Byron.  —  The  monopoly 
of  the  reading  public  so  long  enjoyed  by  these 
eminent  writers  naturally  aroused  the  envy  of 
their  brethren  cast  into  the  shade,  and  found  vent 
in  numerous  parodies ;  oT  these  curiosities  I  have 

[*  These  extracts  remind  us  of  one  of  the  songs  of 
pious  Jonathan  the  Yankee  in  ^  Match  for  a  Widow, 
1788:  — 

**  And  once  I  stove  a  cask  of  beer. 
Because  it  work*d  on  Sunday."] 


the  following,  and  should  like  to  hear  what  is 
known  of  their  real  authors  :  — 

1.  **  Marmion  travestied  by  Peter  Pry.  8vo.  London. 
1809  " 

2.  «  The  Goblin  Groom,  a  Tale  of  Dunse.  By  R.  0. 
Fenwick,  Esq.  4ta  Edin.  1809."  A  clever  Parody  on 
Marmion. 

8.  **  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  travesty.  By  O. 
Neville,  Esq.    8vo.    1812." 

4.  **  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  travesty.  Virgin 
Edition.    8vo.  1811." 

5.  "  Jokeby,  a  Burlesque  upon  Rokeby.  By  an  Ama- 
teur of  Fashion.     8vo.     1813." 

6.  "  The  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle.  8vo.  London. 
1814."  1  have  seen  this  ascribed  to  Washington  Irving, 
but  quay. 

7.  •*  The  Lay  of  the  Poor  Fiddler.  By  an  Admirer  of 
Sir  W.  S.    8vo.  London.    1814." 

8.  "  The  Outlaw ;  a  Tale  by  Erasmus.  12mo.  Edinb. 
1818."    A  parody  on  the  Bride  of  Abydoi. 

J.  o. 

Medical  Prescriptions.  —  Could  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  the  origin  of  writing 
medical  prescriptions  in  Latin,  and  whether  the 
plan  is  universally  adopted  in  Europe  ?         Kha. 

Three  Noble  Sisters.  —  Wanted  to  know  the 
author  and  composer  of  a  song  either  beginning, 
or  having  for  its  burthen, — 

^  Three  noble  sisters,  long  favorites  to  fame. 
Merry  England,  Blithe  Scotland,  Sweet  Ireland,  by 
name." 

Crotchet. 

Miracle  Plays.  —  In  the  Miracle  play  "  De 
Deluvio  Noe,**  published  by  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
is  the  following  song  of — 

Tht  Good  Go$8^ppeg, 

**  The  floude  comes  flettinge  in  full  fast. 
One  every  side  that  spreadeth  full  farr. 
For  feare  of  drowninge  I  ame  agaste, 
Grood  Gossippes  let  us  drawe  neere. 

**  And  let  us  drinke  or  we  departe, 
For  ofUsa  times  we  have  done  soe, 
For  at  a  draught  thou  drinkes  a  quarte, 
And  so  will  I  doe  or  I  goe.  /# 

"  Here  is  a  pottell  full  of  malmesey  good  and  strong, 
Yt  will  rejoice  bouth  harte  and  tongue ; 
Though  Noe  think  us  never  so  longe 
Yet  will  we  drink  alike." 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  music  of  tiiis 
song  has  survived  to  the  present  time,  and  if  so, 
where  it  can  be  met  with  ? 

Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  illustrate  the 
Miracle  Iilays  except  by  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
"  Before  the  Abbey  Gate,  Chester,"  by  Sharp  in 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Coventry  Mysteries  in  his 
representation  of  a  pageant  vehicle  at  the  time  of 
performance,  and  by  Corbould  in  his  picture 
K'o.  218.  in  thb  year's  Exhibition  of  the  New 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ? 
♦  Edw.  S.  Wiiaoh. 

Flowers  noticed  by  our  Early  Poets.  —  Can  you 
oblige  me  by  the  mention  of  any  work  contaimng 
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information  respecting  notices  of  plants  or  flowers 
by  our  earlier  British  poets  to  the  time  of  Sbak- 
speare  included  ?  H.  H.  H. 

Boaden  on  Shakspeare  Portraits, — What  is  the 
standing  of  the  work.  An  Enquiry  into  the  AutheU' 
ticity  of  Portraits  of  Wm,  Shakspeare^  by  James 
Boaden.     1825.  Edwd.  Y.  Lownb. 

Farmer^ 8  Irish  Almanac.  —  William  Farmer, 
chirurgeon,  "  writ,"  says  Harris,  in  a  slip  added 
to  some  copies  of  his  Writers  of  Ireland,  p.  363., 
^*an  almanack  for  Ireland,  Dublin,  4to.,  1587, 
which  I  mention  as  being  perhaps  the  earliest 
almanack  ever  published  in  or  for  that  country." 
Where  may  I  find  a  copy  of  this  publication  ? 

Abhba. 

*^  Adieu  to  Landmi.^* — Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  authorship  of  The  Trou- 
badour ^  a  Collection  of  Original  Poems,  1823  ?  I 
wish  to  ascertain  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
"  Adieu  to  London,  by  W.  S.,*  p.  202.  in  this 
collection.  K.  Imglis. 

Casting  out  Dei^.— Will  some  one  be  good 
enough  to  corroborate  the  following :  — 

"  On  the  13th  Jane,  1788,  George  Luken  was  dispos- 
sessed of  seven  devils  by  seven  clergymen  in  the  Temple 
Church  at  Bristol." 

Surely  it  must  be  the  latest  instance  of  any  one 
undergoing  this  operation.        R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Ancient  Medal, — I  have  lately  purchased  a  kind 
of  medal,  about  which  I  should  like  to  have  some 
information  from  the  readers  of  "N.  &  Q."  who 
are  learned  in  such  matters.  The  metal  of  which 
it  is  composed  is,  I  believe,  lead.  It  is  in  a  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  except  a  slight  muti- 
lation from  the  spade  of  the  finder.  The  shape  is 
round,  and  almost  the  size  of  a  penny,  with  rough 
edges,  as  usual  with  coins,  &c.  of  early  date.  On 
\)oth  sides,  near  the  edge,  is  a  beaded  border.  On 
one  side  there  are  two  venerable  bearded  heads 
surrounded  also  with  a  beaded  line.  The  beard  of 
one  figure  is  long  and  pointed,  and  the  other  is 
short  and  round.  Between  the  heads  is  a  cross, 
and  over  all,  the  letters  "-S-P  A-S-P  E"  in  an- 
tique characters.  This  may  refer  to  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.     On  the  other  side  the  letters  — 

"CLGMGNS^   pIp    VL" 

This  evidently  refers  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who 
was  pope,  I  believe,  a.d.  1342.  I  ought  to  have 
said  that  this  medal,  or  whatever  it  is,  was  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  old  Priory  of  St.  John, 
in  Wells,  founded  a.d.  1206.  9^^' 

The  Mayhew  Family,  —  Thomas  Mayhew,  go- 
yemor  and  patentee  of  Martha*s  Vineyard,  Nan- 

[*  It  is  signed  "Valtara-^'  —  Ep.] 


tucket  and  Elizabeth*s  Island,  North  America, 
emigrated  from  England  in  the  early  part  of  th« 
siventeenth  century,  and  settled  at  Edgarstown, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  a.d.  1642.  The  family  were 
settled  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  have  for  their 
arms,  gules,  a  chevron  vaire  between  three  crowns, 
or.  Crest,  a  unicom*s  head,  erased  gules,  armed 
and  maned,  or,  charged  on  the  neck  with  a  chevron, 
vaire.  Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  give  a  copy 
of  any  of  the  Mayhew  pedigrees,  or  other  genea- 
logical particulars  of  the  family  ?  It  is  said  that 
the  Davy  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  contain 
notes  of  the  pedigrees.  In  a. 

Irish  Estates,  —  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
Corporation  of  London  bought  some  forfeited  es- 
tates of  that  monarch.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents acquaint  me  with  the  amount  paid  ? 
how  the  money  was  raised  ?  the  present  receipts  ? 
the  expenses  of  management  ?  the  number  of 
companies  holding  shares,  and  the  amount  which 
each  receive  ?  Should  these  questions  be  too 
extensive,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  an  instal- 
ment. B.  S. 

Female  Ambassador,  —  Was  there  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  an  ambassador  sent  from 
England  to  some  foreign  court  who  wore  female 
attire,  as  the  representative  of  a  female  sovereign. 
If  so,  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  ambassador, 
and  the  court,  and  the  date  of  the  embassy  ?  * 

F.  G. 

The  Abuici,  —  Who  were  the  people  thus 
called?  They  are  mentioned,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  only  by  Zosimus  (lib.  ii.  cap.  li.),  and, 
which  is  the  most  important  to  Englishmen,  in 
an  inscription  relating  to  Pevensey  (Anderida). 
In  the  war  between  Constantius  and  Magnentius, 
Zosimus  speaks  of  »  body  of  Abuici  under  a 
leader  called  Arcadius :  and  a  grand  battle  which 
took  place  on  the  Rhine  in  Dauphinv.  Now  the 
French  critics,  finding  a  town  called  Chabeuil 
near  this  spot,  have  supposed  the  word  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Chabilei,  but  this  derivation  seems 
far-fetched,  and  no  such  word  occurs  in  any  early 
author.  Besides,  both  armies  had  come  from  a 
distance,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  suppose  a  body  of 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood  to  have  distin- 
guished themselves  more  than  the  invaders ;  or 
rather  it  is  to  suppose,  because  the  Connaught 
Bangers  distinguished  themselves  in  a  cerUun 
battle,  that  the  fight  took  place  at  Connaught 
instead  of  at  Waterloo.  Is  it  possible  that  they 
were  the  Obulei,  a  people  of  Obuleo  in  Spain, 
near  Corduba,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  iii.  141. 160. ; 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  sub  voce ;  by  Pliny,  iii. 
1.  3.,  and  by  others  ?  It  was  an  important  town, 
as  it  had  the  privilege  of  a  mint.  If  any  of  your 
readers  could  throw  light  on  this  matter  they 

[•  See  -  N.  &  Q."  l-«  S.  xii.  360.] 
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would  not  onlj  oblige  mjBeir,  bnt  MPie  for  bettor 
IWniano-Britiih  aotiqnariei  than  A.  A. 


Mittat  lAattitt  talfb  flntorttf. 

"^*  inSB  as  the  uwnwn  tff  Mtmgrtl." — At 
MuDgret,  not  far  irom  Limerick,  tr&a  a  moiuutic 
foundation,  of  which  the  Pfltlter  of  Cftshel  ^i*et 
an  almost  inaredible  BGcount :  that  it  had  "vithin 
its  vralU  six  cburchea,  containing,  excliuiTO  ol' 
Boholars,  1500  religioiu,  000  of  whom  were  learned 
preachers,  500  psalmiats,  and  the  remainiog  iSOO 
wholly  applied  themselves  to  spiritual  exercises." 

What  IS  the  meaning  of  the  proTerb,  "  As  wist 
as  the  women  of  MungretP"  Abhba. 


_  deputation  was  sent  Tnm  ths  college  at  Caahel  „ 
this  faiDous  Beminarj  at  Han^et  in'  order  to  tiT  their 
aktll  in  ths  laDgnaga*.  The  headi  of  the  house  of  Mdq- 
gTBt  were  somewhat  alattned  l»t  their  icholars  should 
receive  a  defeat,  and  their  repatation  be  lessened.  They,, 
therefore,  thought  of  a  moat  hnmorous  expedient  to  pre- 
Tent  the  cootesc,  which  succeeded  to  their  wishes.  Thej 
habited  same  of  their  young  studenla  like  women,  and 
some  of  the  monks  liks  peasants.  In  which  drwHS  they 
walked  a  f^w  miles  to  meet  the  strangers  at  some  distance 
Irnm  each  other.  When  the  Cashei  professor?  approachedi 
and  aaked  any  question  about  the  distance  of  Mungrct,  or 
the  time  of  the  day,  they  were  constantly  answered  in 
Greek  or  Latin ;  which  occasioned  them  to  hold  a  conftr- 
id  determined  (hem  not  (o  expose  themselru  at  a 
here  even  the  women  and  peasants  could  speak 
ireeb  and  Latin."] 


E.'' 
Gi 

Tenbo»e.  —  In  Wynkjm  de  Worde's  Stow  Piter 
adMeiuam  (no  date  but  1518, 1S24)  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  (fiflh  stanra)  :  — 

"  Grennyng  and  mowes  at  y*  tahls  eschewc ; 
Crye  not  lo  lowde,  kepe  honestly  scilence  ( 
Taibou  thy  JowSB  with  mels  it  ia  not  dewe ) 
With  fuU  mouth  speks  not,  lest  thou  do  ofiencs." 
Wlat  can  be  the  meanine  of  the  word  tendossr 
I  do   not  find  anjthing   like   it   in  any   of   the 
glossaries.  A.  A. 

[By  (enioK  the  author  probably  meant  i'enbote,  that  Is, 
toaSott.  Ualliwell  gives  us  «  Enboce.  ToJUlont.  (X- 
iV.)."  In  this  view  of  the  word  it  ia  nearly  equivslent  to 
tiMoMM,  m  the  old  sense  of  ratuinp  to  bulgi  ott. 

"  Teabose  thy  Jowea  with  mete  it  is  not  dewe." 

Take  diwe,  or  due,  in  the  old  sl^iflcatlon  of  riahl, 

prfr.flupig  (It-  doiwW),  and  the  sense  of  the  line  will 

be, "  It  is  unbecoming  to  over-flU  thy  mouth  with  food."] 

Francu  .^irtmon.— What  is  known  of  this  indi- 
vidu^,  who  appears  to  have  kept  a  bookseller's 
■hop  in  the  metropolis  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ?  S.  W.  Bbown. 

[Francis  Kirkman,  who  styled  himself  Citizen  of 
^Bdon,  was  noted  for  publiahing  plays,  fkrces,  and  drotla. 
He  dealt  as  largely  in  drollery  of  various  kinds  as  Cnrll 
did  in  bawdry  and  biography.  Kirkman,  Indeed,  had  no 
otyection  to  trading  in  the  former  conunodj^,  if  ho 
thought  it  would  tnra  the  penny.    He  has  giTen  us  an 


epitome  of  his  own  chequered  and  eventful  life  ic  a  work 
entitled  TTit  Untuefy  CUizeti  tmerirnntaBu  dttcrOed  is 
corwut  Mitfortuntt  of  an  Unlucky  LoJidontr,  with  a  por- 
trait and  cnrioua  engravings,  Svo,  1G73,  He  also  pub- 
lished The  WiU,  or  Sport  upon  Sport :  in  SeitcUd  Pitta 
^  Drollery  digrttfd  into  Scerta  by  wag  of  Dialogue.  In  Two 
Pa^t^  Svo.  1673,  with  his  head  prefixed,  and  inscribed 
F.  K.,  Citiien  of  London.  Kirkman  was  in  partnership 
with  Bichard  Head,  and  verily  they  were  a  worthy  pair. 
Arcadei  aiabo  I  Head's  work,  TTie  EngliA  Rogue,  waa  so 
licentious  that  he  could  not  procure  an  imprinatiir  until 
some  of  the  gnssar  descriptions  were  expunged.] 

Buhop  Brownrig. — Will  an;  of  jour  clerical 
friends  oblige  me  with  soma  information  aa  to  As 
Bishop  Brownrig  of  whom  Dr.  Fuller,  in  iua 
Brilith  Worlhiei,  paja  the  high  compliment  of 
sajing  that  "  He  carried  so  much  in  aunienrfa 
(rcEK^  auA)  about  him  in  his  poeketa  ibr  any  dis- 
course, and  had  much  more  at  home,  in  his  chest, 
for  any  serious  dispute  "  ?  Jauzs  Elhbs. 

[Most  of  our  biographical  dictionariea  cmitain  wmm 
account  of  Bishop  BrowTuig)  but  especially  Kippa't  Bieg, 
Brilannica,  which  appears  carefully  compileiL  An  in- 
teresting notice  of  this  prelate  will  also  be  fbund  In  the 
Aiitobiograpky  of  Maithtw  liobimon,  edited  by  J.  K.  B. 
Mayor,  H.A,  pp.  71.  130—146.  Dr.  Gaoden,  bis  anc- 
cnsor  in  the  see  of  Exeter,  published  .2f«Ronibi>^StBAc7i 
Broumrig,  at  the  end  of  his  Funeral  Sermon,  I^nd.  1660, 

Rev.  F.  W.  RoberUM.  —  At  what  Unirerritr 
was  the  Rev.  Frederick  W,  Robertwn,  H.A„ 
educated  F  whose  beautiful  sermons,  preadied  at 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  have  so  lately  bent 
published.  I  think  he  died  in  1S54  or  1855.  I 
cannot  find  his  name  either  in  the  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Dublin  calendar,  prior  to  that  time. 

8.  C.  O. 

[Hr.  Eobertson  matriculated  at  Brazenose  Colleee, 
Oxfbrd,  and  graduated  B.  A.  1841,  M.  A.  1844.  He  dfed 
on  Angnat  15,  1853 1  end  a  short  acconnt  of  him  is  ^ven 
in  7%e  GnUlernaii'M  Mag.,  Oct.  ISfia,  p.  419.,  and  soma 
particulars  of  hia  monnmsnt  in  the  same  pgaiodioal  for 
OeL  1896,  p.  396.] 

Clapper  of  Loiarut. — John  Aubrey  Bays:  — 
"  Item,  a  mill-clack,  or  clapper  of  Laxanu." 
What  ia  the  meaning  of  this?  J. 

["This  aingnlar  phi 
aw  EngUA  Dictumanef  iio.,  lovd ;  "  i^e  ui 
I'hnis,  the  hammer  or  ring  of  a  doore :  alao,  a 
clapper."  Cotgrave  also  notices  the  phraai:  "Cliqaat,  a 
lazers  clicket,  or  clapper."  8tich  elsiqwra  or  claEk-dMist 
were  originally  used  by  lepers  to  warn  other  penona  not 
to  approach  them.     Th^  are  IVsqaently  allndad  to  in 


la.    In  the  DutA  balkd. 


popiUai  ballads  and  i 
-'  Verholen  JUinns,"  we  re 

"Die  dagel^ks  mijn  wfUalje  doen. 
En  klinkm  de  lazerus  belletL** 
In  tlMfierman  metrical  version  of  the  Seem  WUt  Mat- 
teri  Alporena  king  ia  apoken  of  as  going — 

"  Mit  sdnem  atabe  node  O^perttn." 
See  Hoffman's  Sore  BilgKa,  Pars  IL  SoBiaiJlteke  PhU- 
Hedtr,  where  it  Is  s^d  that  the  best  accotult  of  the  lUlt  of 
the  lepers  is  that  by  Grimm  in  his  Arwt  B' 
Xares  tells  na  that  in  a  cnrioai  aeeoust  of  the  es 
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Coraelina  Agrippa,  tMken  from  one  of  hu  Epiatl«a,  ■  boj 
who  is  to  penoDits  a  lazsr  ia  "  leprosorum  claptllo  sdor- 
DatDs,"  furnished  with  a  elap-dish  like  a  leper,  ntuch 
baa  such  an  effect,  (hat  the  rnstiea  fl;  from  bim  as  from  a 
Berpeal,  and  thron  their  alma  upon  the  grooud.  He 
afterwarda  ratunii  to  bia  Bmpla^n  "tb^lo  pmsen* 
tiamauam  i" !  —  -"-' 


BCISMCBS. 

(2*"  S.  vi.  123.  1T6.) 
As  more  Tesders  tban  one  may  feel  cnriositj  o 


this 


lubject,  I  think  it  deairsble  to  sive 
s,  with  its  proof,  ftt  length.    The 


the  i 


J  question 
asked  is  whom  and  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that 
an  assailant  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  of  no 
mean  name,  was  so  little  versed  in  the  meaning  of 
the  most  elementarj  terms  that,  in  an  attempt  of 
his  own  to  be  mathematical,  he  first  declares  two 
quantities  to  be  one  and  the  same  quantity,  and 
men  proceeds  to  state  that  of  these  two  identical 
quantities  the  greater  the  one  the  leas  is  the 
Other. 

The  writer  in  question  ia  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton  of  Edin))urgh,  a  man  of  no  mean  name, 
and  an  assailant  of  the  mathematical  sciencea. 
The  places  in  which  the  fault  ia  committed  are  in 
the  DiscuMions  on  Phihsophy,  let  ed.  p.  644'. 
2nd  ed.  p.  699.  Before  proceeding  to  c|uote  the 
passage,  I  must  esplun  that  the  distmguisbed 
writer  is  dealing  with  the  two  logical  qaaniiUei, 
more  commonly  called  exteruioH  and  con^ehen- 
lion,  but  which  he  prefers  to  call  breadth  and  depth. 
Here  breadth  refers  to  the  number  of  species  con- 
tained under  a  genus ;  depth  to  the  number  of 
more  simple  notions  contained  under  a  more 
complex  notion.  Thus  animal  ia  a  term  hsTing 
breadth ;  it  has  various  species.  It  has  also  depth ; 
the  notion  contains  no^ons.  Put  more  depth  mto 
the  term;  put  on,  for  example,  the  notion  quad- 
ruped. Quadruped  animcU  naa  more  depth  than 
animal,  more  notion ;  but  less  breadth,  fewer 
species.  And  thus  it  is  manifest  that  increase  of 
either,  breadth  or  depth,  ia  (maj  be  and  gene- 
rallj  is)  dimination  of  the  other;  and  vice  versa. 
Further,  all  (foantila,  all  that  can  be  described  by 
m/yre  or  lets,  is  mathematical. 

I  will  now  quote  from  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
putting  my  own  italicsf  in  places  which  prove  my 
assertion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  the  acbeme 
whidb  in  one  place  is  called  "  table,"  in  another, 
"  diagram."  I  quote  the  second  edition,  which 
does  not  differ  by  a  letter  from  the  first :  — 

"This  [the  details  of  the  diagrara  or  tablel  bdog  nn- 
denlood,  the  Table  at  once  exhibits  the  rml  ideuti^  and 
rational  diifenncea  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  uliich,  Aough 

tAp* 


:,  in  rtalily,  one  and  the  tame 
r_  relations  and  from  op|^ta 
(,  pro  Canto,  Iht  other. 


atisolately  the  Bmallest  partj  nbereag  the  intermediate 
classes  are  each  of  them  a  relative  part  or  species,  bj  re- 
ference to  the  class  and  claaaes  above  it;  a  relatite  whole 
or  genOa,  by  reference  to  the  oIsbs  or  classes  below  iL  — 
In  Depth  :  the  individual  ia  absolntely  the  greatest  whole, 
the  highest  genus  is  absolutely  the  smallest  part;  whilat 
every  relatively  tower  class  or  speclui,  is  relatively  a  greater 

whole  tban  the  class,  claaies,  or  genera,  above  it Hit 

ivQ  quantitia  an  thta,  a$  the  diagram  rfjtrtteMs  pMeMff 
the  I'niurK  of  each  other.  The  greater  the  Breadth,  the  tea 
the  Depth  ;  the  greater  the  Depth,  the  leu  the  BreadA :  aad 
each,  within  itself,  affording  (he  correlative  differences  of 
whole  and  part,  each  tberafore.  In  optwslte  respects,  con- 


From  this  wa  collect  that, 

"  Breadth  and  Depth  are       "The  greater  the  Brtadth   . 
ia  iwlity  one  aad  the  same    the    less    the  Depth  i    the 
quantity."  greater  the  Depth,  the  less 

the  Bnadth." 

There  is  some  reiteration  of  the  same  ideaa, 
which  1  need  not  quote.  Neither  shall  I  hero 
enter  on  the  disoussion  of  the  notion  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  attached  to  the  word  quojitilg. 
This  I  have  done,  alightly,  in  a  paper  on  logio 
nhich  will  appear  in  the  Candiridge  Philasophicat 
3>witac(i0rM,  vol.  X.  part  i.,  not  yet  out :  and  I  shall 
probably  have  to  enter  yet  further  into  the  anb- 
ject,  A.  De  Moboam. 

[We  are  obliged  to  Pbofessor  Dq  Morgah  for  Uiis 
Keply,  and  eqaaily  bo  fbr  his  abstaining  from  a  **  diaaaa- 
sion  of  ^e  notion  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  attached  to  the 


THB   Its   TBADB   OP   ARTIftUITI. 
(2"*  S.  V.  101.) 

In  a  former,  but  rejected  communication  (of 
March  1,  1856),  we  already  with  a  word  made 
allusion  to  the  probability  that  the  tin,  ao  often 
mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  writings,  must  either 
immediatdy  or  mediately  have  come  from  India. 
We  fbunded  our  persuasion  with  r^ard  to  the 
Greeks  on  the  fact  that  their  term  for  tin,  nairiTlTC 
poi,  was  moat  probably  derivsd  from  the  Sansorit 
Aosffro.* 

A  similar  proof  that  the  tin,  also  of  Cbaldeea, 
was  browht  from  India  we  see  in  the  particular 
that  dia  Targumists,  or  Bible- eiplainers  from  the 
Hebrew  language  into  the  Chaldean,  have  ren- 
dered the  word  oedU  with  ktatinm,  tastira.t  Now 


!nfey,Art./nrfiBii,inErsch  and  Qn- 
ber'g  Enefcl.,  »e  Sect.,  17(et  Theil.  S.  28.  quoted  t>7  A. 
ForUgeT  in  Paaty's  Jteal-Eiicychpatdit  der  dam.  AUtr- 
tkmppimenKlULfl   (atnttgardt,   Hetsler,   1839-1U2),   S. 


r' 
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Babylon,  to  all  probability,  got  its  kastira  for  tin  from 
thelJanscrit  hdstira.  Will  not  then  the  Chaldseans, 
>vith  the  name,  have  received  the  substance  from 
India  ?  And,  if  the  Babylonians  drew  their  tin 
from  India,  would  it  be  imprudent  to  suppose  the 
same  origin  to  the  tin  used  by  the  Assyrians  ? 

The  Grecian  ivory  likewise  was  an  Indiap  pro- 
duce, or  was  at  least  obtained  by  the  medium  of 
nations  dealing  with  the  Asiatic  Peninsula,  and 
knowing  it  from  that  intercourse.  This  we  con- 
clude from  Benfey*s  assertion  that  the  Greek  i\i' 
fas  for  ivory  is  also  of  Indian  origin.* 

That,  moreover,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  tin  islands,  tin  actually  was  imported 
from  India  is  affirmed  by  Forbiger  in  Pauly's  Real- 
Encydopaedie,  bd.  iv.  s.  136.,  and  he  builds  his 
assertion  on  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
.  ii.  36.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  Malacca  produces 
the  purest  tin,  and  it  would  thus  be  probable  that 
the  metal  would  mostly  have  been  sought  for  in 
the  regions  where  it  was  best  to  be  found  ;  but  for 
the  circumstance  that  the  Indian  trading-fleets 
were  accustomed,  not  as  much  to  direct  their 
course  to  Malacca,  where  only  tin  and  lead  are 
to  be  had,  as  well  more  north,  to  the  coasts  of  what 
now-a-days  forms  the  countries  of  Siam  and  the 
Birman  Empire.  There,  besides  tin,  are  dug  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  last-named  metals  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  drawn  the  merchant  with  stronger 
attractions. 

Against  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  In- 
dians may  have  shipped  their  tin  either  from  Siam 
or  Malacca  arises  the  circumstance  that  the  infor- 
mation we  possess  concerning  the  Golden  Penin- 
sula, though  it  mentions  gold  and  silver  regions, 
does  not  refer  to  tin.  Still  the  Indian  produce 
had  to  be  produced  somewhere. 

Now  we  read  ("N.  &  Q.,"  2°«  S.  v.  103.)  that 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bassarica  of  Dionysius,  adverts  to  an  island,  Cas' 
sitira^  in  the  ocean  near  India.  The  resemblance 
of  this  Cassitira  with  the  Sanscrit  kastira  makes 
us  surmise  that  the  name  is  indeed  Indian,  of  a 
real  island;  and,  farthermore,  that  the  Greeks 
have  neither  invented  the  place,  nor  a  name  for  it. 
Had  this  been  the  case  they  would  have  called  it 
Caasitera,  from  Ka(r<rlrepos,  And  from  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  already  designated  an  island  with 
the  name  of  Cassitira,  we  conclude  that  actually, 
in  primeval  times,  exports  of  tin  from  an  island 
near  India  have  taken  place,  or  at  least  that  it  was 
known  to  possess  the  metal  in  large  quantities. 

of  the  Bible  was  indited  for  the  Jews,  to  whom,  after 
their  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Cbaldsean  language  was 
more  familiar  than  their  own. 

•  L.  c.  S.  26.  (28.?)  in  Forbigcr's  paper,  I  I,  S.  135. 
The  Latin  ebur  (English  twiy,  Dutch  ivoor,  French 
ivoire),  seems  to  be  related  to  our  ever  (Germ.  JEber,  wild 
boar,  Lat.  aper),  and  the  old  Romans,  who,  before  Pyr- 
rhus,  had  never  yet  seen  elephants,  mav  long  have  taken 
the  ivory,  then  rather  profusely  used,  for  large  boars* 
^eth. 


And  where  was  that  Cassitira  to  be  found  ? 

Fart  of  the  islands  whieh  form  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  colonies  seem  not  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  For,  eastward  of  Taprobane,  the 
present  Ceylon,  but  in  a  somewhat  more  southern 
latitude  than  its  south  coast  [sic  apud  Forbigerum]^ 
according  to  Ptolemy  (vii.  2.),  was  situated  an 
Island  of  the  Good  Spirit  (kyoBov  ^alfiopos  vri<ro$), 
perhaps  our  Sumatra ;  and,  farther,  underneath  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  the  JaJbadii  instda  Qlafiahiov 
v7iffos\  a  large  island,  whose  greecified  name  in- 
stantly calls  to  our  mind  the  Java  of  modern  geo- 
graphy. Perhaps  the  second  part  of  this  ^la&aJbiov 
made  by  the  Greeks  into  a  genitive  termination, 
is  nothing  but  the  contraction  of  the  Sanscrit 
dripa  (island)^  a  contraction  also  to  be  noticed  in 
Diu  Zokotorat  explained  by  the  ancients  as  Aumtico- 
piSov  prjffos,  in  Selen  Diu  (now  Sihala  Diruy  Cey- 
lon), and  in  Maladiva  and  Laccadiva,  The  Greek 
name  thus  accounted  for,  the  genuine  form  Java 
remains.     See  Forbiger,  in  Pruly's  ReaUEncyclo' 

Cdie,  bd.  iv.  s.  146.,  and  the  note.    Ptolemy, 
^ever,  describes  the  island,   whose  name  we 
ventured  to  interpret  with  Java  Diu,  as  large, 
fertile,  and  rich  in  gold  (Forbiger  in  Pauly's  Real- 
Encychpaedie,  iv.  s.  1.),  which  last  peculiarity  can- 
not be  brought  home  to  that  island,  but  Ptolemy 
may  have  confounded.  Sumatra  and  Borneo  pos- 
sess rich  gold  mines.   In  the  first-mentioned  island, 
as  in '  Malacca  or  Mount  Ophir,  is  found  the 
Goenong  Ophir  or  Passaman,  an  extinct  volcano, 
remarkable  affinity  of  name  with  the  Ophir  of  the 
Bible!     Both  Sumatra  and  Borneo  with  Banca 
produce  tin.    As,  however,  the  tin  mines  of  Banca 
seem  only  to  have  been  discovered  in  1711  (Beck- 
mann,  /.  /.,  p.  229.),  and  perhaps  Borneo  was  too 
remote  for  the  early  Indians,  we  are  fain  to  look 
towards  Sumatra  as  the  tin  island,  CassOira,   Be- 
fore the  Portuguese  dominion  it  already  boasted  of 
a  large  tin  coin  (Beckmann,  /.  /.)     According  to 
Kramers  Gazetteer  the  natives  in  their  customs 
have  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  nations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges ;  they  are  parti- 
cularly skilled  in  making  gold-and-silver  wirework, 
and  manufacture  silk  and  cotton  goods,  earthen- 
ware, arms,  and  various  domestic  utensils.  (See  the 
article  Sumatra,  p.  819.)  This  leads  to  surmise,  if 
not  an  affinity,  at  least  a  very  early  commerce  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan.    And  what  farther- 
more  confirms  our  opinion,  that  in  olden  time  Su- 
matra has  been  designated  by  the  name  of  Island 
of  the  Good  Spirit,   is  what  we   found  noticed 
somewhere  *  that  the  Malays  t-ake  it  for  the  seat  of 
Paradise.    Did  the  early  tin  of  the  Grecians  thus 
come  from  our  East  Indian  possessions  ? 

J.  H.  VAN  LXHRBP. 

Zeyst. 

*  Algemeen  Noodwendig  Woordenboek  der  jSamenkcuta, 
enz.  (Te)  Amsterdam  (6ij),  Qebroedera  Dieder^cbs;  &L 
xxi.,  Art.  SuvMtrcu 
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(2°*  S.  V.  234.  324.  402.  501.) 
1. — A  Tablg  of  tub  Hoods  propbb  to  tue  aavEKAi.  Dborees  of  the  Untvebsities  and  Collcoss  o 

GbEAT   BbITAIN  and  IRBI.AHD. 
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JI. — A  Tablb  op  Degrees  granted  by  Universities,  etc.  for  which  no  DisTiNcnvE  Hoods  are  worn. 

(  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the  Decrees  granted.) 


VrtiYKRSirr  or  G>i.lrob. 

DrviwiTT. 

Law. 

BCsmcTNB. 

Mosic. 

Arts. 

LiTMlATBS. 

D.D. 

B.  D. 

TJ..  D. 

LL.B. 

M.D. 

M.B. 

Mus.  D. 

Mns.B. 

Ma  A. 

B.A. 

Edinburgh     -         -         -         - 
Gliugow         _          -          -          - 
St.  Andrew's             ,          _          _ 
St.     Mary's     College,     St.    An-1 
drew's,  Harlachal  College          -j 
Aberdeen        ...          - 

flt     T%MHI                  »                 »                 «                 « 

St.  Aidsn's,  Birkenhead     - 

• 

« 

* 

.  •    « » 

• 
• 
• 

« 

• 

■  •        •  • 

•  •        •  • 

• 

•  •        •  • 

• 

•  •        •  • 

• 

•  •        •  ■ 

•  •        •• 

• 
• 
• 

• 

* 
« 

: 

• 
• 
• 

•  •        •  • 
■  •        •  • 

•  •        •  • 

* 

•  •        •  • 

• 

The  Scotch  tTniTenities  of  Aberdeen.  St.  Andrew's,  and  Glasgow 
had  befbre  tlie  Reformation,  or  before  the  Rerolution  rather,  hoods 
for  the  sereral  degrees  of  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  D.C.L.   What  these 
were  is  a  question  difficult  now  to  determine:   but  this  much  Is 
Icnown,  that  the  hoods  of  Aberdeen  were  identical  with  those  of 

Paris  t  those  of  St.  Andrew's  with  those  of  Lon^aine  i  and  thow  of 
Glasgow  with  those  of  Bologna.    The  Revolution,  however,  has  done 
much  to  obliterate  the  traces  even  of  the  Parisian  hoods :  and  the 
M.  A.  hood  of  Paris  is  all  that  has  hitherto  rewarded  the  zeiearchw  of 
the  university  antiqiiary. 

Mb.  Gutch  begs  to  tender  bis  tbanks  to  all 
patties  who  have  in  the  kindest  way,  b^  their 
ready  assistance,  enabled  him  to  compile  the 
above  table,  especially  to  Mb.  J.  Eibton  Gab- 
8TIN,  and  Mb.  Tibman,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
robe-makers  at  the  several  iTniversities :  the  Lon- 
don ones  excepted,  who,  in  most  uncourteous 
terms,  refused  any  information  on  the  subject. 

The  following  extract  from  PinnocVs  Clerical 
Papers  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  :  — 

**  The  Cowl  or  Hood  wta  originally  a  covering  for  the 
head,  to  protect  it  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  was  worn  by  all  classes  without  distinction.  Its 
ready  adaptation  to  concealing  the  features  led  to  its 
adoption  at  a  very  early  age  by  monks  and  ascetics.  As 
these  multiplied  and  formed  themselves  into  various  dis- 
tinct orders,  their  Hoods  assumed  a  different  fashion  in . 
cut,  colour,  and  material.  From  the  monks  it  passed  to 
the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  from  them  to 
the  universities ;  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  mere 
badge  of  distinction,  serving  to  point  out  the  academical 
degree  of  the  wearer,  and  forms  rather  a  vesture  of  orna- 
ment than  of  use :  out  of  the  universities  the  Hood  has 
become  almost  exclusively  an  ecclesiastical  ornament.  It 
is  required  by  the  58th  Canon  to  be  worn  by  all  ministers 
when  reading  the  public  prayers;  also  whm preaching,  ly 
rubric  of  Edward's  first  Liturgy  ^  [still  in  force]. 

"  The  use  of  the  Hood  is  enjoined  on  members  of  ca- 
thedral establishments  in  their  ministrations  by  a  rubric 
of  the  same  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  as  well  as  by  the 
25^A  Canon ;  and  its  adoption  by  members  of  the  univer- 
sities is  enforced  by  the  17th  Canon."  —  Finnock,  p.  969. 

"  The  Hood  was  originally  a  cape  attached  to  the  back 
part  of  the  collar  of  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  garments^ 
and  might  be  drawn  over  the  head  if  necessary.  It  was 
lined  with  furs,  silks,  and  stuffs  of  various  kinds,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  robes  of  different  orders  of  Graduates  in 
our  universities.  Du  Cange  thinks  that  a  part  of  these 
hoods,  which  originally  fitted  on  the  head,  was  afterwards 
detached,  and  finally  became  the  square  cap  which  is  now 
generally  worn  by  students  and  some  other  members  of 
the  universities." — Rev.W.  Ba,tea*  Lectures  on  ChrisHan 
Antiquities, 


TESTAMENT   OF  THE   TWELVE   PATBIABGHS. 

(2"'*  S.  vi.  88.  173.) 

Although  I  can  add  but  little  to  what  has  al« 
ready  been  said  about  this  popular  chap-book,  I 
would  observe,  that,  having  been  curious  as  to  the 
period  when  The  Testaments  became  one  of  the 
books  for  the  million  in  the  north,  I  am  enabled 
to  go  a  little  farther  back,  and  to  come  a  little 
lower  down  with  it  than  G.  N. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  very  neat  edition  in 
12mo.,  Glasgow,  by  Sanders  (1704);  and,  same 
size,  Glasgow,  by  Duncan  (1745)  ;  both  with  the 
usual  cuts. 

D.  S.  quotes  from  the  London  edition  of  1681 : 
if  the  cut  on  his  title  is  the  same  as  that  in  mine 
of  1671,  also  printed  hj  Clark,  he  has  made  an 
unlucky  guess  as  to  its  import.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  collectors  of  these  chap-books,  that  the 
printers  were  not  over  nice  in  their  illustrations ; 
sometimes  lending  a  godly  treatise  a  profane  pic- 
ture, and  sometimes  reversing  the  practice.  In 
this  way  one  of  the  old  cuts  belonging  to  the 
Decameron  has  superseded,  in  Clark's  edition  of 
The  Testaments^  the  original  one  of  Jacob  bless- 
ing his  sons.  At  all  events,  the  cut  in  question 
adorns  both  my  French  and  English  Boccaccio  of 
1597  and  1620-25 ;  and  the  disporting  repre- 
sented savours  more  of  Florentine  relaxation  than 
it  does  of  the.  Israelites  dancing  before  the  golden 
calf.  Kelevancy  to  the  subject  was  with  the 
Duck  Lane  and  Aldermary  typographers  secon^ 
dary  to  an  attractive  frontispiece;  and  the  case 
before  us.  Jacob  on  his  death-bed,  which  will  be 
found  in  its  right  place  in  old  John  Day*s  edition 
of  1581,  had  to  give  way  to  the  Italian  scene  re- 
presenting the  dramatis  persona  of  Boccaccio  as 
engaged  on  one  of  the  memorable  ten  days. 

J.  0. 


I  have  a  very  fine  cooj  of  this  curious  bods  in 
12mo.,  "  published  in  London  by  B.  Y.,  for  the 
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Company  of  Stationerg,  1633."  The  title-page  dif- 
fer! from  that  of  tha  edition  of  1681,  described  by 
D.  S.  in  having  on  itf  lower  half  the  aome  irood- 
cnt  M  ho  deecribes  u  immediately  preceding  the 
Testament  of  Jacob.  The  epistle  "  to  the  Chris- 
tian Header  "  occupies  ten  pages,  and  is  Bubscribed 
Richard  Day.  The  Toitament  of  Jacob  fill*  tiine 
pages,  and  those  of  his  tvelve  song  one  hundred 
and  /ortif-one  page*.  1  shall  be  glad  to  ba  in- 
formed the  date  of  the  Jiral  edition  in  English  of 
this  book.  I  haie  seen  accounts  of  editions  pub* 
lished  in  1377,  1581,  1638,  1677,  1681,  1706,  and 
1731,  FisiiET  Thompson. 

I  have  an  earlier  copy  of  this  book  than  either 
G.  N.  or  D.  S.  The  title-page  is  the  same  as 
that  referred  to  by  G.  N. ;  but  an  earlier  edition, 
"Frinted  at  London  for  tie  Company  of  the  Sta- 
tioners, 1610."  The  -woodcut  on  the  title-page 
corresponds  irith  that  described  by  D.  S.  as  ap- 
pearing on  hii  copy  to  the  Testament  of  Jacob. 
The  letters  E.  B.  appear  on  the  foot-board  of  the 
bedstead;  no  yersea  underneath,  but  "Printed," 
&c.,  as  aboTe.  It  is  in  black-letter,  small  12mo., 
apparently  the  orininal  stitched  covers.  After  an 
enistlo  "  To  tha  Christian  Reader,"  of  eight  pages, 
signed  "  Richard  Day,"  follows  "  The  Testament 
of  Jacob,"  &o.,  as  described  by  D.  S.  The  cut  on 
the  title-page  repeated,  and  the  verae  aa  given  by 
D.  S.  nnaerneath.     The  Testament  of  Jacob  itaelf 


the  Twelve  Patriarch*  in  order,  each  preceded  by 
a  woodcut  with  verses  underneath,  occupying  142 
pages,  unnumbered :  concluding  with  the  ac- 
count of  how  these  Testaments  were  first  found, 
on  two  paj;es.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a 
woodcut  with  "  1610,"  over  the  top  of  it,  a  blaz- 
ing sun  in  an  oval,  with  the  motto  around  ;  "  Os 
homjni  sublime  dedit,"  surrounded  with  angeb, 
flowers,  and  other  ornaments;  among  which  are 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  Stationers' 
Company;  underneath,  "At  London,  printed  for 
Uie  Company  of  Stationers." 

The  woodcuts,  though  rudely  cut,  are  better  in 
design  than  many  of  the  date.  Ou  the  blank  leaf 
in  the  beginning  are  the  following  words,  written 
by  soma  previous  owner  ;  — 

"  Iste  Ilber  eat  mean,  t«atia  eat  Dqua,  li  quiaqoe  qacmt, 
Juhuaem  EKott  nonuDatDDi." 

-  The  following  is  in  very  old  handwriting,  as 
ancient  (I  should  judge  from  the  peculiar  form 
of  some  of  the  letters)  as  the  date  of  the  book :  — 

"  A  mercyfull  iniiii  douth  inriche  his  onne  souJe,  and 
shall  eater  id  thorowe  tha  tbree  graces  hnoiiKtie,  veitae 
and  honor  to  live  with  Abraham,  to  rest  with  leake,  to 
joia  iiith  Jacobs," 

Sam  cm.  Shaw. 
Andover. 


(2°*  S.  vi.  148.) 
Id  old  English,  "a  song" 
"  a  trifle."  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense,  and 
of  such  vernacular  phrases  as  "  it  is  not  worth  an 
old  song,"  "he  bought  it  for  an  old  song,"  "ha 
sold  it  for  a  song,"  (Conf.  AlFs  WeU,  lot  III 
Sc.  2.),  is  apparently  due  to  varioua  concurrent 


Caiiciit  meant 


lUgffl. 


With  this  may  be  compared  in  Fr.  the  interji 
tional  ehantons!  which,  though  it  means  literally 
tonga  I  is  equivalent  to  our  English  ' 

to  Mr.  Burcheirs  espresaive  but  not  - 
nious  "/7!(fg'e.'"  So,  in  Italian,  canro 
per  modo  d'  intcrrompimcnto ;  i.  e.  *  _ 

It  is  however  observable  that,  in  our  Engluh 
idioms  as  above  enumerated,  "song"  expresses 

it  simply  a  trifle,  s  valueless  article,  but  such  an 


!) 


sonp,"  ifC,). 
a  other  lan- 

ve  songs)  u 


article  med  in  barter,  t.  e.  paid  a; 
in  exchange  {"  He  sold  it  Jbr  an  ol 
But  of  this  use,  also,  we  have  trace 
guages. 

Thus  in  Italian,  dar  eamone  (to 
to  give  words  in  lieu  of  deeds,  to  < 
And  this  idea  of  thorl  payment,  as  connected  with 
"songs,"  is  very  evident  also  in  the  Fr.  "Jb  no 
inc  paye  pas  de  chansons,"  which,  verbally  ren- 
dered, means  "  I  am  not  to  be  jiaid  in  songs,"  or, 
"I  receive  not  payment  in  songs"  (words  won't 
do  for  me,  I  want  deeds). 

We,  however,  in  describing  the  valueless  artide 
or  insufficient  price,  often  introduce  the  word  ebl 
("he  bought  it  for  an  old  song").  This  ouriilek 
of  an  "old  soof:,"  as  something  valiteleas,  may  pel* 
hapa  have  originated  in  the  following  manner. 

"Song,"  in  old  English,  often  signified  tbe 
Church  Services,  which  were  eung  or  chanted ;  a 
signification  of  which  our  language  still  retains 
some  traces,  as  in  "evensong.  So,  in  French, 
chatil,  plain-chani  (church- music,  or  chants).  So 
in  med.  Latin,  cantiu,  e.g.  cantus  Ambrosianus, 
0.  Gregorianus,  c.  Romanus,  &c. 

But  in  process  of  time,  and  especially  in  those 
parts  of  the  Pope's  domintons  which  lay  beyond 
the  confines  of  Italy,  the  church-mnsic  (song  at 
amtut)  graduaUy  demoted  from  the  cuotus  Ro- 
manus,  or  Roman  standard.  This  was  deemed  a 
very  serious  affair;  great  efforts  were  made  to 
reioEtate  the  orthodox  score ;  aod  reverend  in- 
struetora,  not  "moderati  docti  in  arte  musicft," 
were  sent  forth  from  Rome  as  missionaries  to  rec- 
tify the  deviation,  "  ut  non  esset  dispar  ordo  pul- 
lendi,  quibus  erat  compar  ardor  credendi."  Tbe 
consequence  was,  that  those  churches  which  re- 
quired correction  had  now  to  learn  what  was,  to 
them,  a  new  song — "  Sub  iu  temporibus  incteptus 
est  noma  modtis  caaUmdi."  Da  Cange  (UeOKh.} 
on  Cantm, 
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The  natural  result  would  be  that  the  ^^old 
*ong,^*  which,  if  not  absolutely  heterodox,  was 
vicious,  and  tended  to  schism,  fell  into  disuse, 
and  became  valueless.  May  not  this  be  one  reason 
why  *'  an  old  song  **  came  to  express  the  purchase- 
price  of  anything  that  was  bought  dog'Cheap  ? 

There  was,  however,  in  former  days  one  Kind  of 
bargun,  into  which  "  songs  '*  actually  entered^  and 
that  on  a  very  extended  scale  of  transaction.  We 
still  speak  of  singing  mass ;  and  to  the  service  of 
the  mass  the  term  ''xoTzg"**  was  particularly  ap- 
plied. When,  therefore,  an  individual  bequeathed 
a  property  to  secure  masses  for  his  soul,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  his  expectant  heirs,  qu.,  might  not 
the  baulked  expectant  resentfully  exclaim,  that 
the  property  had  been  "  sold /or  a  sons?** 

In  these  suggestions  there  is  nothing  which 
clashes  with  the  idea  thrown  out  by  J.  Y.,  as  to  our 
forefathers  preferring  new  songs  to  old.  Of  such 
a  preference  we  get  an  inkling  in  The  Winter's 
Tale,  Act  lY.  So.  3.,  where  the  question  is  about 
ballad-selling :  — 

«  Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  "  [the  ballad]  ? 
**  Autol.  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old.** 

Much  farther  light  might  be  thrown  on  the 
question  of  the  "  old  song,"  but  I  have  already 
trespassed  too  far.  Thomas  Boys. 


THE   FBENCH   TBICOLOB. 

(2°'»  S.  vi.  164.  198.) 

A.  A.  having  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the 
national  flag  being  always  the  arms  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  induces  me  to  offer  a  few  observations, 
which  seem  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  at  the  same 
time  hoping  that  it  may  lead  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents to  further  investigations.  In  the  first 
instance,  let  us  look  into  the  word  etymologically : 
the  correct  French  word  for  flag  is  PavUlon, 
This  is  remarkable  as  being  the  word  for  the  uni- 
versal symbol  of  royalty,  whether  we  turn  to  the 
remote  period  of  Nineveh,  or  to  the  distant  re- 
gion of  Siam.  It  is  the  vexillum  supremum  of 
the  Heralds.  On  turning  to  the  German,  we  there 
find  Fahne,  Fan,  is  the  word  for  flag ;  here  is 
another  universal  symbol  of  roydty.  This  also 
is  held  over  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  It  was  borne 
on  each  side  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  The  fan 
still  forms  with  the  umbrella  a  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  Pope's  pageant,  and  we  may  also  see 
it,  conjointly  with  the  umbrella,  in  the  arms  placed 
in  the  title-page  of  the  Illuminated  MS.  of  the 
Prince  of  Oude  in  the  British  Museum. 

Now  for  our  own  beloved  flag.  It  is  singular 
that  the  old  English  name  for  the  Iris  or  Fleur- 
de-lys  is  Flag.  Does  the  flower  derive  its  name 
from  the  standard,  or  vice  versa  f  If  the  former, 
it  must  have  received  it  at  the  time  when  the 
■^nch  lilies  were  added  to  the  lions.    If  not,  it 


is  difficult  to  arrive  at  its  etymology;  for  one 
would  never  like  to  associate  the  idea  of  Vk  flagging 
object  with  that  of  the  '*  Flag  that  braved  a  thou- 
sand years  the  battle  and  the  breeze.**  I  may 
here  remark  that  the  lily  seems  to  have  been  a 
universal  bearing.  We  read  of  **  Shushan  the 
Palace,**  i.  e,  Persepolis,  the  dbtrict  still  retaining 
the  name  of  Susa,  while  the  lily  derives  its  most 
interesting  designation,  Susiana,  from  the  same 
source.  The  lily  also  forms  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent decorations  of  Solomon*s  Temple,  the  He- 
brew word  being  the  same.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Psalms  bear  the  title  '^  con- 
cerning Shush  an,**  or  "  Shushannim  **  (t.  e.  tbe 
lily  or  the  lilies). 

In  the  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  the  Old 
Masters  at  the  British  Gallery  this  year,  there  was 
an  interesting  painting  by  Leonardo  da  Yincd  in 
which  the  In^nt  Christ  was  represented  as  stand- 
ing between  two  yellow  irises ;  that  on  the  sinbter 
side  with  the  petals  downwards,  apparently  to 
represent  the  humanity  or  humiliation  of  Cnriat, 
while  that  on  the  dexter  side  had  the  petals  up- 
wards, implying  the  divinity  or  glorification,  the 
combination  giving  the  interlaced  triangles.*  This 
added  to  what  has  been  advanced  previously  ap- 
pears to  me  to  show  the  universality  of  the  bear- 
ings of  the  fleur-de-lys.  W.  Tsu:!. 

Towcester. 


There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  tradi- 
tion mentioned  by  your  correspondent.  The  tri- 
color is  essentially  the  creation  or  type  of  popular 
will,  as  contradistinguished  from,  or  rather  op- 
posed to,  the  emblem  of  royalty.  Its  history  is 
both  ancient  and  interesting.  In  or  about  the 
year  1356,  during  the  captivity  of  John  of  France 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  r^ency  of  the 
Dauphin  Charles,  the  States-Greneral  of  Paris,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  justly  celebrated 
"  Prevot  des  Marchands,**  Etienne  Marcel,  effected 
great  changes  in  the  mode  of  government.  They 
pronounced  their  decisions  in  the  presence  of  the 
^*  Bourgeois,**  who,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Frevo^ 
suspended  their  business,  closed  thdr  shops,  and 
took  up  arms  in  support  of  the  popular  will. 
Paris  became  in  fact  a  sort  of  republic,  and  the 
municipality  governed  the  Estates,  and  in  troth 
all  France.  The  council  chamber  of  the  Bour- 
geois was  transferred  to  a  house  on  the  Place  de 
Greve  called  '*  La  Maison  aux  Filiers,**  the  large , 
hall  of  which  was  for  two  centuries  the  theatre  of 
many  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
France.  At  this  time  it  was  decided  that  the 
city  of  Paris  should  have  colours  of  its  own,  and 
under  the  authority  of  Etienne  Marcel  a  flag  was 

*  The  word  shnshan  also  stands  for  the  nomber  6  in 
the  Hebrew.  This  is  well  known  to  be  <*  the  perfect 
nnmber."  The  two  interlaced  flenr-de-lys  make  the  lily, 
the  fleor-de-lya  or  iris  having  three  predominant  leaves. 
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selected  ''  half  blue  and  half  red,  with  an  agrafe 
of  silver  and  the  motto  *  A  bonne  fin.* "  Shortly 
after,  Etienne  Marcel  was  murdered  at  the  Forte 
St.  Antoine,  with  sixty  of  his  followers,  where- 
upon the  colours  of  the  city  were  suppressed,  and 
remained  in  obscurity  until  1789. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  Dauphin  to  the 
throne  as  Charles  Y.,  he  erected  the  "  Bastille 
St.  Antoine  **  (on  the  very  spot  where  Etienne 
Marcel  had  been  slain),  as  the  first  monument  of 
defiance  on  the  part  of  the  crown  against  the 
capital,  and  which  remained  for  centuries  a  state 
prbon,  and  the  symbol  of  despotism.  By. a  sin- 
gular coincidence  the  Bastille  was  destroyed  the 
very  day  upon  which  the  ancient  colours  of  Paris 
—  the  colours  of  Etienne  Marcel  —  became  victo- 
rious over  royalty.  On  that  day,  July  14,  1789, 
La  Fayette  restored  the  colours  of  the  eity  to  the 
people,  adding  thereto  the  royal  emblem  "  white," 
and  thereby  composed  that  "  Tricolor,*'  which, 
according  to  La  Fayette's  prophetic  words,  "  de- 
vait  faire  le  tour  du  monde."  H,  F.  H. 

PendletoD,  Manchester. 


Saint  Sunday  (2«^  S.  vi.  132.)  —The  saint  thus 
designated  must  be  Saint  Dominic,  in  Latin  Do- 
minictiSf  and  from  Dominica^  the  name  of  Sunday 
in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic  church,  quaintly 
called  in  English  Saint  Sunday.  F.  C.  H. 

Lynn  Regis  Monument  (2°^  S.  vi.  166.)  —  The 
arms  are  those  of  King's  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  but 
should  have  been  described  as  dragons^  heads ; 
they  stand  recorded  in  the  Visitation  of  that 
county,  A.D.  1563  —  azure,  three  dragons'  heads 
erased,  each  holding  a  cross-crosslet  fitchy,  or.  Y. 

(College  of  Arms. 

Darwin's  Botanic  Garden  (2°'>  S.  vi.  165.)  — 
E.  B.  asks  where  Miss,  Edgeworth  advances  the 
opinion  attributed  to  her  by  a  writer  in  the  Satur- 
day Review,  Aug.  14,  on  the  value  of  Darwin's 
Botanic  Garden  f  The  Saturday  Reviewer,  in 
common  (I  suppose)  with  many  of  the  present  and 
preceding  generation,  has  read  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Frank,  In  that  clever  child's-book  Miss  Edge- 
worth  makes  quotations  from  Darwin's  poem  the 
proof  of  her  little  hero's  good  memory  and  rather 
precocious  poetical  taste,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of 
his  ^rst  experience  of  the  world.  The  Saturday 
Reviewer  remembers  Frank.  Febegbinds. 

Family  o/FothergiU  (2°*  S.  v.  321.)  —  In  this 
article  by  F.  B.  D.  there  are  several  errors. 
"  Thomas  Fothergill,  B.D.,  of  Brounber,"  is  stated 
to  have  been  *'  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1668 ; "  whereas  Peter  Gunning,  afterwards 
Bbhop  of  Chichester  and  of  Ely,  held  that  office 


from  1661  to  1670.  The  Rev,  John  Fothergill, 
"B.D.,"  was  not  "archdeacon  of  one  of  the  Afri' 
can  settlements,"  but  ofBerbice,  in  South  America. 
He  was  appointed  to  that  archdeaconry  on  its 
erection  in  1842,  there  having  been  previously 
only  one  archdeacon  for  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  held  that  dignity 
till  1851,  since  which  year  no  successor  has  been 
nominated  to  it.  If  Mr.  Fothergill  was  a  B.D.,  he 
did  not  receive  the  degree  from  either  of  the  Uni- 
yersities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  in  my  lists 
(MS.  Fasti)  he  is  only  designated  M,A.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  there  was  no  clergyman  of 
archidiaconal  rank  in  any  part  of  our  African 
settlements  previously  to  the  year  1847. 

Several  Fothergills  occur  as  prebendaries 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
John  Fothergill  was  Preb.  of  Durham  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Mary,  Southwell,  Northamp- 
tonshire, from  1660  till  his  death  in  1676-7; 
Thomas  Fothergill  held  the  prebend  of  Botevant 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  York,  from  1660  to 
1677  ;  Thomas  Fothergill,  D.D.,  was  a  prebendary 
of  Durham,  1775  to  1776 ;  he  was  also  Provost 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1767-96,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  that  University,  1772-6.  George 
Fothergill,  D.D.,  was  Principal  of  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  from  1751  till  his  death,  4th  Oct.  1760; 
and  others  of  the  name  occur,  as  graduates  of  Ox- 
ford, from  1687  to  1798;  all  of  them,  with  four 
exceptions,  having  been  Members  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege. There  is  no  Fothergill  among  the  Gradvati 
Cantahrigienses  since  the  year  1760. 

"  The  celebrated  fight  of  SoUom  Moss,"  should 
have  been  Solway  Moss  —  that  disastrous  event 
for  Scotland  —  fought  and  won  by  the  English, 
25th  Nov.  1542. 

The  endowed  Grammar  School  o{  Ravenstone^ 
dale  in  Westmoreland  was  founded  in  1688. 

A.  S.  A. 

Gulliver's  Travels  (2°*  S.  vi.  123.)  —  Pbof.  Db 
Mobgan's  interesting  paper  on  Gulliver's  Travels 
is  in  some  parts  slightly  hypercritical,  e.  g,  when 
Swift  describes  the  beef  and  mutton  of  Laputa  as 
being  served  up  in  the  shape  of  equilateral  trian- 
gles, rhomboids,  and  cycloids,  it  must  surely  be 
understood  that  the  writer  is  using  popular  lan- 
guage, not  strict  mathematical  terms,  and  that  he 
presupposes  the  third  dimension,  or  thickness  of 
the  slices  into  which  the  joints  of  beef  and  mutton 
had  been  divided.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, as  insinuated,  that  Swift  had  overlooked  the 
fact  of  cones  and  cylinders  being  terms  for  solids, 
while  parallelograms  is  a  term  for  a  superficies 
only,  vox  etpmterea  nihil. 

The  "awkward  satire"  respecting  the  tailor's 
system  of  measuring,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
other  more  graceful  satire  which  Pbof.  Db  Mob- 
GAN  suggests  having  been  already  anticipated  in 
the  Lilliputian  adventures,  where  the  sempstresses 


"  meuDted  1117  right  thumb,  and  desired  no  mora; 
fbr  bj  R  matbematical  compulation  thut  twice 
Tonnd  the  thumb  is  once  round  the  wriBt,  and  bo 
on  to  the  neck  and  waiat,  and  bv  the  help  of  ray 
old  Bhirt,  nfaicb  I  displajed  on  the  ground  bejbre 
them  for  a  pattern,  they  fitted  me  exactly." 

Id  reply  to  Fbot.  De  Morojui'h  challenge,  I  beg 
to  ask  vrhether  the  story  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
with  his  two  holes  in  the  same  door, — a  large 
hole  for  the  cat,  and  a  little  bole  for  the  kitten, — 
is  a  fact  or  a  liction  f  Also  whether  the  eeveral 
anecdotes  of  the  same  philosopher'B  absence  of 
mind,  narrated  by  Sic  Darid  Brewster,  do  not 
suzgeBt  the  idea  that  a  "  flapper  "  was  a  most  use- 
ful companion  ?  Many  more  such  might  be  cur- 
rent fai  society  when  Swift  wrote  wbicb  may  now 
be  lost,  but  would  have  still  farther  juttiGed  his 
satire.  Will  Faor.  De  Mohgan  assert  that  men 
wbo  have  been  great  in  mathematics  have  oflen 
been  great  in  other  things?        Hiltoh  HzKBUaT. 
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I  othort  ooniidered  him  u  itrongly  tinctured  with 
heresT,  an  impottor,  hypocrite,  and  heretic.  3e 
considered  himself  to  ba  the  only  perBon  who  had 
found  the  true  key  to  the  Apooalypse.  Hii  pro* 
phecies  are  to  be  found  in  m^  library,  and  I  hopa 
in   the  British  Museum.     It  is  a  small  4to  of  151 


»/ Jflw* //.  (2-^  B.  vi.  162.)— The 
Uineied  information  may  be  added  to  that  given 
in  RivingEon's  Annual  Regitttr  for  1824,  quoted 
by  J.  H.  B. 

On  July  12th,  1826,  in  excaTaUng  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  steeple  of  the  new  church  at  Bt.  Ger- 
main several  leaden  boxes  were  discovered,  on 
one  of  which  wai  the  fbllowing  inscription :  — 

"  Ici  eat  une  portion  ie  la  chair  et  des  pattia  nobUs  ilu 
corpadutrte-hsntitrfcS'pulssaTiteteiiicellenl;  prince  Jacqau 
Stnut,  Second  da  nom,  roi  de  U  Grande -Bietagne,  n^  te 
xxni.  Octobre  uucxxxiii.,  d^c^^  en  France  &  Haiiit- 
Oemuun-BD-Laye,  le  svi.  Septembre  unoci." 

The  arms  of  the  Stuart  family  were  engraved 
on  the  base  of  the  inscription. 

Some  of  p'our  readers  may  be  amnied  with  the 
subjoined  lines  written  after  the  death  of  Janes 


n. 


Lemati 


Gallob. 
Noitradamw  :  Joachim  {2^'  S.  vi.|]48.)  — E.L. 
inquires  who  was  the  Abbate  Joacbimo,  and  where 
are  his  prophecies  to  be  found?  He  was  a  Cala- 
brian,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  abbot  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  hia  order  at  Florence  in  the  twelfth 
century,  died  1202.  A  man  who  puzzled  the  Ro- 
mish church,  and  of  whom  Moreri  with  justice 
remarks :  "  il  fait  dans  sa  vie  tant  de  bruit  dans 
le  monde,  et  qui  est  encore  aiijourd'bui  un  grand 
problSme  apres  sa  mort."  iuiny  miracles  were 
performed  at  hia  tomb,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  canonise  him.  This  was  refused  by  the  Pope 
on  account  of  the  heresies  that  were  found  in  his 
works  and  prophecies.  His  life  was  bo  extraor- 
dinary that,  while  many  thought  him  the  most 
profound  doctor,  the  most  enlightened  prophet, 
and  greatest  saint  the,  church  had  ever  seen. 


?f.u;: 


is  accompanied  with  notes  by  Paul  Soaliger. 

0  place  or  date.  Probably  offence  was  taken  nt 
a  reference  to  the  Ursini  family,  that  the  first 
Pope  it  furnished  should  shave  the  church,  that  he 
mighl  nourish  the  beara'  feet  (his  nephews)  \  and, 
therefore,  bis  den  (the  ohuroh)  was  to  be  fed  willi 
the  finest  of  the  wheat.  There  is  a  thirtieth  cBt 
added,  representing  Luther  ■■  a  monk  with  an 
ugly  devil  astride  upon  his  shonldera,  followed  by 
Melancthon. 

Watkina  and  Le  Dietionrndrt  Univtrsel  call 
Joachim  a  Cistercian.  His  life  was  pnblithed  by 
Gervaise,  2  vols.  13mo.  1743. 

If  E.  L.  cannot  more  readily  find  these  strange 
predictions  which  so  shook  the  church,  it  wUl  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  ahow  him  my  copy. 

Geobgb  Offob. 

Grovfl  Street,  South  Hackney. 

The  Great  Hittorieal  Dictionary  isji  Joachim — 
"  A  Calabrion  by  birth,  and  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the 
Ciitercisns,  afterwards  abltot  and  founder  of  the  cDiure- 
gatioaaf  Flora,  was  in  great  esteem  towards  the  nut  oftbe 
lith  century.  He  writ  dirsrs  works,  vii.  OmmailarKi 
upon  liaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  i?n«iafufu,  wheraiii  he 
shewa,  tbat  AnLichriBt  was  already  boni  Bt  Borne,  and 
to  bo  exalted  Ibere;  as  also,  a  Covmrdana  ef  tbe  Old 
■Dd  New  Testament,  and  bit  ftamons  Fr^fktam  eoneem- 
idg  the  Cope*  of  Rome.  He  died  in  1302.  TMa  Abbot, 
as  well  as  Cardinal  Cusanua,  Jobaa.  Ligbtenbernnii  SU- 
dtwarda,  and  SL  Biidget,  in  his  writinga  fbre-told  a  gene- 
rarchaage  of  religion.  In  the  Council  of  Lateraa  held 
in  1215,  a  Treatise  of  hia  concerning  the  Trinity,  writ 
agsinst  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  was  ctmdfouud  as 
heretical ',  but  (ieorg.  Laudo,  an  abbot  of  hia  own  Order, 
undertook  his  defence;  however,  certain  it  la,  that  he 
was  very  hmons  for  hia  pijty  and  ieuning  |  and  In  the 
time  wherein  lie  lived,  estwnied  as  a  prophet." 

Nostradamus,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
who  was  born  "at  Salon,  or  as  others  at  St. 
Bemy  in  Provence,"  published  hia  Pr^tkeHcal 
Centuriet  in  15SS,  and  died  July  2,  1366,  ngad 
sixty-two  years,  six  months,  and  seventeen  daji. 
Stephauus  Jodellus,  who  was  no  admirer  of  asteo- 
logy,  gives  this  witty  character  of  him :  — 
"  Nostradamus  cLm  falsa  damus,  nam  fallere  noMram  ea^ 
Et  ciiin  verba  damns,  nil  nisi  nostra  damna." 

The  authorltiea  given  are  "  Spond.  Beuche." 

B.  W. 

English  and  WeUh  Langvagei  in  FeahroketMre 
(2-^  S.  vi.70.)  — G.  C.  G.  asks  to  what  extent 
the  English  bas  displaced  the  Welsh  in  the  above 
county.  As  no  correspondent  from  the  locally 
hu-aanrered  his  Query,  periiapa  you  will  permit 
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me,  u  one  who  has  wiJQamed  for  a  time  in  iii6 
countj,  to  inroroi  him  that  the  English  langnage 
ii  gsnerollj  spoken  to  the  south  of  the  ancient 
Rtmian  line  of  road,  which,  passing  through  Car- 
martheu,  terminates  at  St.  Daiid's  i  and  the  Welih 
to  the  north.  Of  oourw,  there  are  many  among 
the  labourinx  class  in  the  southern  division  that 
can  talk  Webb,  and  do  when  the  opportunitj 
serve;,  but  the  English  is  the  prevaleut  language. 
Tbb-Bee. 
Hocia  Poaa  (2-*  S.  t1.  179.)  ~  Blount,  in  1656, 
and  Phillips  in  16S8,  give  these  words 
substantive,  and  define  them  to  mean  ' 
one  that  shows  tricks  bj  sleight  of  hand."  Sk) 
in  1671,  defines  the  phrase  to  mean  both  a 
juror  and  a  conjuration.    .Kares  sajs. 


"  To  Ifocui,  to  cheat,  to  impose  upon ;  from  kocui  po- 
em,  the  jargon  of  pretanded  mnjnrorg,  the  origia  of  wMih 
leenia  to  be  rightfj  drawn  from  the  Italian  jugglers,  who 


d  OeAui  Boehia 

Headda, 

"L'Eslranfie  has  hocvt-pocjattiu),  at  length;  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  saja,  the  modem  word  liaax  ia  made  from  this,  and  I 
prefer  \h.n  derivation  to  tboie  which  are  more  learned 

It  is  a  ilroag  confiimalion  at  tbia  orjgla,  that 

hBax  is  not  a  word  handed  down  to  ns  from  oor  ancestors, 
bat  ve^  latelj  introduced  by  persona  who  might  have 
retained  iocm,  a  word  hardly  obsolete,  but  coold  know 
nothitig  of  Saxon,  or  the  books  in  Lamtwlh  Library.** 

The  new  edition  of  K^ares's  Glosiary,  by  Messrs. 
Ualliwell  and  Wright,  does  not  contain  anything 
additional  upon  the  loUect.  Webster  derives 
koeat  poem  from  tha  Welsh  "  kowd,  a  cheat  or 
trick,  and  perhaps  bng  or  pteca,  a  hobgoblin." 
He  defines  it  in  neailj  the  same  words  as  Blonnt 
and  Phillips  do,  and  gives  Hudibras  as  his  autho- 
rity, Webster  has  Sso  koeut  pocut,  as  a  verb 
transitive,  meaning  "to  cheat,"  and  quotes  L'Es- 
trange  as  his  authority.  Pibbbt  Thoupsoii. 

Stoke  Kewington. 

Dr.  Dontu't  DiieOBm/  of  a  Murder  (2**  S.  t. 
68. ;  vi.  18.) — In  the  Oentletium'i  Magazine  for 
August,  1841, 1  pointed  out  that  this  story  conid 
not  be  true  of  Dr.  Donne  i  my  authority  beiug  a 
book  which  had  at  that  time  been  lately  reprinted 
by  the  Shakspeare  Society,  Gosson'a  Sehooi  of 
Abute.  J.  C.  R. 

Pronunciaium  of  the  Latin  Zangaage  (2"  S.  vi. 
49.  117.)  — I  BUii>ect  that  the  toidumt  Hun- 
garian sailor  described  by  O.  C.  Ckbbd  had  the 
art  of  varying  his  pronunciation  to  init  those 
whom  he  addresied.  The  same  man  was  in  Nor- 
wich and  Tarmoulh  at  the  time  alluded  to.  He 
accosted  me  in  very  good  Latin,  which  he  spoke 
readily,  but  aware  whom  he  was  addressing,  he 
be^an  by  making  the  sign  of  the  oroei,  and  sa- 
luting me  in  fuiiliar  t^irases  of  the  Catholic 
liturgy.      He  told  me  ikis  sdventnres  at  some 


length,  and  related  (he  particulars  of  a  disaatrous 
shipwreck,  which  bad  tiurown  him  and  two  com* 
pauious  upon  the  English  coast.  He  said  that  his 
companions  were  Ijiug  ill  offerer  a  few  miles  o^ 
and  that  he  had  no  resource  but  to  beg  for  them 
and  himself.  He  obtained  a  little  money  in  this 
ueigbbourbood,  and  deceived  us  all  by  his  appa- 
rent distress  and  gratitude,  lie  pronounced  his 
Latin  exactly  as  English  Catholics  do ;  and  it 
struck  me  much  that  he  had  no  foreign  accent. 
The  mystery,  however,  was  soon  explained.  For 
I  learnt  the  next  moming  that  be  and  his  two 
companions  spent  the  night  at  an  adjacent  public- 
house,  drinking  to  excess,  and  that  they  spake 
English,  but  with  an  Irish  brogue.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  man  was  an  Irishman ;  and  be  had 
probably  been  intended  for  the  priesthood,  and 
educated  at  some  college,  and  so  had  acquired  his 
correct  knowledge  of  Latin.  A  short  time  afW 
I  saw  him  drunk  in  the  streets  of  Norwich;  and 
subsequently  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  the 
msgistrates  at  Yarmouth  for  having  obtained 
money  under  false  pretences.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  inferred  from  this  man's  pronunciation, 
who  in  all  probability  had  never  been  in  Han- 
gory,  but  had  heard  that  Latin  was  commonly 
spoken  there,  and  turned  the  information  to  ac- 
count with  more  ingenuity  than  honesty. 

CHelut  (2^  8.  vi.  183.  178.)— This  anecdote 
of  the  Duchess  of  Barri  is  also  told  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha.  Among  other  efforts  made  to  amuie  him 
during  the  time  that  he  was  in  England,  he  waa 
taken  to  see  a  cricket-match  at  Lard's  ;  and  it  is 


players  of  England,  he  at  length,  in  despair,  sent 
a  message  to  the  captains  of  the  eleven,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  hurry  them,  but  that  when  th^ 
were  tJred  of  running  about,  be  would  be  much 
obliged  to  them  if  they  would  begin  tbeir  game. 
CcTHBExr  Bkdb. 
Corporation  Tmignia  (2°*  8.  v,  469.  519.)  — 
Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  which  has  crept  into  > 
Mb.Brbht's  oommunieation  as  above  (p.  470.): 
he  says,  "Hertford  has  a  sword  of  state  only." 
It  has  also  a  mace,  and  has  evidently  possessed 
one,  or  more,  amongst  its  insignia  for  a  consider- 
able period.  The  mace  now  in  use  bears,  I  am  in- 
formed, the  initials  C.  R.,  and  therefore,  in  a^ 
probability,  dates  from  the  Charter  of  Charles  U. 
(29  Nov.  1680),  by  which  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing a  sword  before  the  mayor  on  public  occasions, 
ss  well  as  a  mace,  is  granted.  With  respect  to 
this  sword  and  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  at- 
tending the  grant  ofthis  diarter  generally.  Tumor, 
in  his  history  of  the  town,  says,  that  Sir  Charles 
Cmsar  of  Benington  Place,  Knight,  who  at  the 
time  represented  the  borough  in  Parliament,  con- 
Mboted  1001.,  and  that  "out  of  tiiis  sum  the 
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sword  at  present  in  use  was  purchased ;  and  to 
commemorate  Sir  Charles's  liberality  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  caused  his  name  and  coat  of  arms  to 
be  engraved  thereon." 

Prior  to  this  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(thirty-first  of  her  reign),  provides  that  the  ser- 
geant shall  carry  a  mace  *'  with  the  royal  arms 
upon  it  engraved ;  **  and  by  that  of  James  I.  the 
sergeants-at-mace  are  **  to  carry  before  the  mayor 
two  maces  of  silver,  or  gilt  with  gold,  engraved 
and  garnished  with  the  king's  arms,  withm  the 
borough  and  precincts  thereof."  Whether  these 
two  maces  were  ever  used  I  do  not  learn. 

The  Mayor  of  Hull  has  two  swords  carried  be- 
fore him ;  one  given  by  Richard  III.,  the  other 
by  Henry  VIII. 

Amongst  the  insignia  at  Colchester  is  a  silver 
oyster  used  by  the  water-bailiff  to  regulate  the 
size  of  oysters  permitted  to  be  caught,  and  also  a 
silver  oar  for  the  same  functionary. 

Manchester  has  amongst  its  insignia  a  collar  and 

jewel  for  the  mayor,  of  which  the  following  is,  I 

believe,  a  correct  description  :  — 

**  The  collar  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  with  the 
arms  of  Manchester  in  enamel,  the  rose  of  Lancaster  al- 
ternating with  the  *  S/  and  a  fancy  knot-device,  and  in 
the  centre  a  beautiful  scroll,  with  medallion,  in  relief,  of 
Commerce.  From  this  is  suspended  a  badge,  bearing  in 
the  centre  the  arms  of  Manchester  in  high  relief  and 
enamelled  on  a  crimson  gronnd,  with  a  ribbon  of  pur- 
ple enamel,  and  the  motto,  ConcUio  et  hbore,  formed  in 
diamonds.  A  rich  gold  border  in  the  cinque-cento  style, 
with  diamond  wreaths  of  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock 
around.  The  ornament  can  be  worn  without  the  collar, 
attached  by  a  ribbon,  in  the  same  way  as  a  mUitary 
order.'* 

How  long  has  this  collar  been  in  use  ?  and  of 
what  other  towns  are  the  mayors  thus  decorated  ? 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

"  For  he  that  J^hts  and  runs  away  "  (2"*  S.  vi. 
161.)  —  I  have  turned  to  all  the  ten  articles 
which  relate  to  these  words  and  their  context-, 
and  are  alluded  to  by  Mb.  Ybowbll  at  p.  161.  of 
your  present  volume,  but  have  not  found  any  re- 
ference to  a  tract  quoted  in  a  note  in  Dodsley's 
•  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  vol.  xi.  p.  236.,  edition  of 
1827.  This  note  is  signed  "  C.,*'  and  is,  therefore, 
to  be  attributed  to  Mb.  Colijeb.    It  states  that, 

*'In  a  translation  from  the  French,  printed  in  1595, 
called  A  pleasant  Satyre  or  Poesie  is  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  probably  are  the  original  of  a  passage 
for  which  Hudibras  is  usually  cited  as  the  authority :  — 

«  Oft  he  that  doth  abide 
Is  cause  of  his  own  paine ; 
But  he  that  flieth  in  good  tide. 
Perhaps  may  fight  againe.' " 

PiSHBT  Thompson. 

Music  at  the  Universities  (2°*  S.  v.  474.)  —  In 
the  British  Museum  are  three  volumes  of  MS. 
musical  compositions  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Wesley,  many  of  them  being  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  others  copied  from  his  MS. :   the 


whole  being  the  gift  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Vincent 
Novello,  to  the  Museum  Library.  One  of  the 
volumes  contains  the  copy  of  a  setting  by  Mr. 
Wesley  of  a  verse  from  Anacreon,  to  which  Mr. 
Novello  Juts  appended  the  subjoined  note,  which  I 
send  as  apropos  to  Db.  Gauntlett^s  article  ;  and 
also  as  showing  Mr.  Wesley*s  disposition  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  theorists  upon  the  subject  of  cofi' 
secutive  fifths :  — 

**  In  the  original  copy  is  the  following  remark  in  S. 
Wesley's  own  handwriting :  *  Here  are  two  perfect  ff^ ; 
andwhatofthatf" 

•  A.  R. 

Winchester :  Bicetre  (2°'*  S.  vi.  167.)  —In  an- 
swer to  this  Query,  the  following  explanation  will 
be  found  in  Dulaure's  Histoire  des  Environs  de 
Paris,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  pp.  302-3. :  — 

"King  St.  Louis,  wishing  to  establish  a  colony  of  Car- 
thusian friars  near  his  capiUd,  granted  them,  inflie  parish 
of  Gentilly,  a  piece  of  ground,  which  received  the  name  of 
La  Grange  aux  Quetix  from  the  name  of  one  Leqaeux 
from  whom  he  bought  it  in  1250.  These  Carthusian  monks 
having  subsequently  removed  nearer  to  Paris,  the  monas- 
tery was  allowed  to  fall  in  ruins. 

"  In  1290,  John,  Bishop  of  Wincester,  in  England, 
built  a  castle  on  the  site  of  La  Grange  aux  Queux.  This 
castle  kept  the  name  of  its  founder,  Wincester  or  Winces- 
tre,  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  BicStre. 

"  The  dukes  of  Beni  and  Orl^ns  retired  there  with  the 
then  of  their  party,  where  they  negotiated  a  treaty^  of 
peace  called  the  peace  of  Wincester,  the  violation  of  which, 
about  a  year  after,  is  called  in  history  the  treason  of  Wm- 
cester" 

Gaixus. 

«*  An  instance  of  B  and  W  being  interchangeable  "  may 
be  found  "  in  the  Bicetre  at  Paris,  built  by  the  Bishop  oi 
Winchester,  Vincester,  Bincester,  Bicestre."— Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  i.  229. 

Tes-Bse. 

Teetotalism  (2°**  S.  vi.  145.)— In  support  of 
Mb.  Dawson  Bubn8*s  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  "  tee-totalism,*'  I  may  perhaps  mention  my 
own  recollection  of  the  frequent  employment  of 
the  words  ** tee-total,"  "tee-totally,"  by  my  own 
father,  a  West-countryman,  born  1786,  died  1846, 
in  the  senses  of  "  absolute,"  "  entire,"  and  "  ab- 
solutely," "  entirely."  Long  before  the  total  ab- 
stinence movement,  I  feel  sure  the  word  was 
fandiliar  to  him ;  but  whether  he  brought  it  from 
Devonshire,  with  many  other  racy  local  and  pro- 
vincial expressions,  or  adopted  it  from  some  early 
friend,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Camtab. 

Rohesia,  Sister  of  Archbishop  Bechet  (2°*  S. 
ii.  386.)  —  L.  B.  L.  produces  from  the  Pipe  Bolls 
some  notices  of  payments  to  this  lady  from  a  mill 
at  Canterbury,  and  asks  whether  her  existence 
had  been  noticed  by  any  one?  It  b  but  very 
lately  that  I  have  become  able  to  answer  this 
question. 

1.  The  only  ;>n>2^e^  Roll  in  which  the  payment 
occurs  is,  I  believe,  that  of  1  Rich.  I.,  edited  by 
Mr.  Hunter  in  1844.    The  entry  in  this  is  quoted 
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br  Br.  Lappenberg,  in  a  note  contributed  to  Dr. 
Fauli's  Continuation  of  bi»  Hittory  of  England 


e  gud  to  be  msde  to  Boheiia'i 
ie  probable  that  tbe  mother  was  bj  that  time  dead. 

2.  The  grant  i^  mentioned  bj  Gamier  of  Font 
S.  Maxence,  in  his  metrical  Vie  St,  Tkomaa  le 
Marlir,  published  bj  Bekker  in  the  Tramactioiu 
of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1838.  In  describing  tbe 
penance  of  Henrj  II.  at  Canterbnrj,  tiiis  biogra- 
pher says :  — 
"  La  anrnr  uiat  Thomas  merci  qDist  e  cila, 

E  en  adreKement  nn  malin  li  dona, 

Biea  Talt  dig  mars  par  an  Is  rente  qn'ete  eaa." — P.  IE3. 
J.  C.  R. 
Cuthbert  FamUy  (2"*  S.  yi.  163.)  —The  mar- 
riage  of  Mr,  Geo.  Cuthbert  in  1633  ia  extracted 
from  the  registers  of  Windsor  parish  church. 
Tbe  family  of  Cuthbert  still  continues  to  reaide  in 
the  pariah  of  WUIoughbj.  Pishbt  Thohpsds. 
Wehwei  and  Roiei  (2°*  S.  t\.  148.)  —  When 
Caj^ave  says  that  in  Janaarfi  1338,  "welowes 
bore  roses,"  heprobably  means  "willows,"—  "wil- 
lows bore  roses."  So  they  do  now.  In  ratiotudu- 
ing  an  old  medinval  legend  like  thia  of  Capgrave's, 
one  almost  feela  a  pang.  But  mperiosa  Irahil 
Heritor :  naturalista  have  recorded,  what  many  of 
us  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obaerving, 
that  the  willow  does  occasionally  bear  a  kind  of 

The  species  of  willow  most  remarkable  in  this 
respect  is  tbe  Roe-wi/low  (fiei.  Rotetueeide,  SaVx 
TOiea  of  die  old  botanisU,  S.  helix  L.)  Tbe 
phrenomenon  is  thus  expounded  \>y  Loudon  :  — 

"  The  name  rose- willow  relatea  to  roae-ljke  expansiona 
at  lie  end  of  the  branchea,  which  are  caased  by  the  da- 
position  of  the  egg  of  ■  cj-nips  in  the  Bummita  of  the 
twigs,  in  Gonaeqaeiiceof  which  they  shoot  oat  into  namer- 
ous  learea,  totally  different  in  sfaspe  from  the  other  leavea 
of  the  tree,  and  arrajiged  not  much  onlilie  those  compos- 
ing ihe  fimnrri  of  tJie  rou,  adhering  to  the  stem  al^r  the 
other  leaves  fall  off."    (_Arb.  et  FnL  Brit.  iii.  1491.) 

A  eimilar  account  is  given  by  Bay,  Hiat.  Plant. 
ii.  1420,  Conf.  also  Parkinson,  7^ea/CT-o/"i'iin(e« 
(1640),  p.  1431. 

Capgrave  registers  the  appearance  of  tbe  we- 
lowe-roses  in  Jannarie!  This  also  ia  explained  by 
Ray  :  "  Use  (roas)  per  totam  hyemem  tenaciter 
virgia  adhsrent,  et  se  cuivia  conepicienda;  prK- 
bent ; "  as  well  as  by  Loudon,  who  particularly 
states  that  the  rose-l^e  expansion  "is  oiniottf  in 
wilder,  when  the  plants  are  leafless." 

Thia  sort  of  rose,  however,  ia  not  peculiar  to  the 
S.  helix.  It  is  very  common  also,  aays  Loudon, 
on  the  S.  Hoffmanniana  (Sussex),  and  on  the  S. 
alba  (Cam bridgeah ire) :  "multis  aalicum  speciebus 
communis,"  says  Eaj.  Mr.  Teale,  a  most  excel- 
lent botanical  authority,  informs  me  that  be  has 
seen  it  on  the  rose-tree  itself  ^  and  I  have  met  with 
it  on  briers. 


Capgrave  ia  countenanced  bj  many  old  tales 
about  roses  blossoming  in  winter ;  tor  instance, 
the  old  Kentish  legend,  beginiuiig 

"  Three  ravens  lel  npou  a  tree,  Derry-down," 
and  ending 

"  Last  Christmas-day  the  roses  blew." 

Thohas  Botb. 
p.  S.  A  plate,  very  fairly  executed,  of  the  nwe 


a  tbe  "welowe" 


bin's  Hia.  Plant.  (1650),  vol.  i.  part  2.,  p.  213. ; 
and  also  in  Gerarde's  Herball,  {1S97),  p.  1204. 

Eitglith  Militia  (2"'  S.  v.  74.)  — On  a  for- 
mer occasion  I  transmitted  to  you  a  list  of  the 
English  milida  who  so  nobly  and  apontaneoualy 

Eroffered  their  services  for  the  suppression  of  die 
rish  Rebellion  in  1798,  and  which  was  as  com- 
plete, with  regard  to  specifying  the  individual  Te- 
gmenta, as  I  could  then  find  data  for  the  purpose. 
Since  that  time  I  have,  however,  been  enabled  to 
add  considerably  to  the  list  furnished,  and  an  aug- 
mentation also  of  four  Welsh  Vegimenta,  whi<%, 
being  animated  with  equal  loyalty  and  patriotiam, 
were  sent  to  that  kingdom  )□  support  of  law  and 
social  order. 

0  serve  in  Ireland 


CohmtU. 
Bedford  '  -        -       J.  Moore. 

Backs       -       -       Geo.  Merqnia  of  Backjaiiham,  K.G. 
Oxford      -       -       Lord  Chas.  ^>encer,  M.P. 
East  SoOblk      -       Edw.  Goite. 
Warwick  •        Francis,  Uarqnis  of  Hertford.  ■ 

Carmarthen  -  Thoa.  Johnea,  M.P. 

Denbigh  -  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne.  Bt,  M.P. 

Merioneth  -  Griffith  H.  Vaughan. 

Montgomery  -  Thomas  Browne. 

Two  BroOtert  of  the  tame  ChritHan  Name  (2^ 
S.  V.  307.  piuiim.)  —  Only  one  instance  of  the 
kind  occura  to  personal  knowledge,  and  it  waa 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Mr.  John  Monro,  long 
factor  on  the  estate  of  Fowlis  in  Ross-shire  (belong-  • 
ing  to  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Munro,  8th  baronet,  and 
26tb  baron  of  Fowlis  in  succession,  the  head  of 
one  of  our  most  ancient  Scotlsh  families),  in- 
formed me,  about  twenty  years  ago,  that  he  had  an 
elder  brother,  sons  of  the  same  father,  but  by  a 
different  mother,  who  bore  the  same  Christian  name 
tbat  he  did  himself,  and  which  was  also,  I  think, 
their  father's,  namely,  John.  This  brother  lived 
to  manhood,  but  waa  dead  when  my  informant 
communicated  tbe  fact  to  me.  He  is  also  dead, 
bnt  his  name  has  descended  to  one  of  his  sons  only, 
as  he  evidently  considered  the  circumstance  too 
unusual  to  be  perpetuated  in  his  own  family  \  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  cnst(»n  in  tuimeii- 
dature  "more  hooonredia  the  breach  than  in  tiie 
observance."  A.  S.  A. 
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Involuntary  Versification  (2"*  8.  vi.  121.  173.) 
—  The  Collect  for  the  Thirteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  in  use  during  the  present  week,  is  so  dac- 
tylic in  its  character  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
read  it  without  marking  the  rhythm  :  — 

"  Almighty  and  merciful  Grod, 
Of  whose  ohly  gift  it  cometh 
That  thy  faithful  people  do  unto  Thee 
True  and  laudable  service ; 

Grant,  we  beseech  Thee, 
That  we  may  so  faithfully  serve  Thee  in  this  life, 
That  we  fail  not  finally 
To  attain  Thy  Heavenly  promises ; 
Through,"  &c. 

William  F&ases,  B.C.L. 
Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Perhaps  the  following  example  may  be  consi- 
dered worth  adding  to  the  many  amusing  speci- 
mens in  Mb.  Nicholses  communications,  addressed 
to  "  N.  &  Q." 

Everything  Ovid  wrote  was  expressed  in  poeti- 
cal numbers,  as  he  himself  avers  :  — 

"  Et  quid  tentabam  scribero  versus  erat." 

J.  l^L  G. 

Cross  and  Pile  (2""^  S.  vi.  177.)  —  As  the  French 
terms  "croix"  and  "pile"  very  likely  correspond 
to  the  English,  perhaps  it  may  help  to  elucidate 
the  question  to  know  Jhat  in  France  "pile" 
means  "  le  c6te  de  la  monnaie  oii  sont  les  armes  du 
prince,"  and  consequently  is  the  reverse  or  tail  of 
the  English.  F.  D. 


NOTES   ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

We  have  at  length  before  us  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Pap- 
worth's  long-expected  and  much-wanted  Alptiabetieal 
Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arm»  belonging  to  Families  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  forming  an  extensive  Ordinary  of 
British  Armorials,  upon  an  entirely  new  plan,  in  which  the 
Arms  are  systematically  subdimded  throughout,  and  so  ar  • 
ranged  in  Afyfhatetical  Order  that  the  Names  of  Families 
whose  Shields  have  been  placed  upon  Buildings,  Seals,  Plate, 
Painted  Glass,  Brasses,  and  other  Sqpulchral  Monuments, 
Sculptured  or  Painted  Portraits,  8fc.,  whether  Mediceval  or 
Modem,  can  be  readily  ascertained.  We  have  transcribed 
the  title-page  in  full  that  our  readers  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  and  usefulness  of  the  object  which  Mr.  Pap- 
worth  has  proposed  to  himself  But  it  is  onlv  by  looking 
at  the  List  of  Rolls,  Printed  and  Manuscript,'  which  he 
has  consulted,  and  then  by  examining  the  results  of  such 
consultation  in  the  pages  of  the  work  itself,  that  any  just 
appreciation  of  the  vast  labour  and  unquestionable  utility 
of  Mr.  Papworth's  valuable  contribution  to  archajological 
knowledge  can  be  obtained.  We  hope  that  the  appear- 
ance of  this  First  Part  will  serve,  as  it  ought,  to  swell  his 
Subscription  List,  and  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the 
work. 

The  new  Part  (XIII.)  of  Mr.  Chappell's  admirable 
work  on  the  Popular  Music  of  the  Qlden  Time  will  be 
read  with  very  considerable  interest,  not  only  for  the  his- 
tory which  it  gives  of  manv  of  our  most  popular  Songs ; 
but  for  the  editor's  very  able  illustration  of  the  fact  too 
generally  lost  sight  of —  that  many  of  the  songs  of  Allan 
pamsay,  Burns,  and  other  Scotch  Poets,  were  written  to 


English  tunes,  and  that  those  tunes  being  now  known  by 
the  names  of  their  songs  pass  with  the  world  for  Scotch. 
Mr.  Chappell,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Part, 
touches  upon  the  history  of  the  English  Country  Damee. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  does  not  favour  the  derivation  of 
that  dance  from  the  French  Contre  Danse,  —  but  we 
must  reserve  farther  comment  upon  this  curious  point 
until  we  hate  the  whole  of  Mr.  Chappeirs  argument  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Chappell  has  as  his  opponents  the  late  Mr^ 
Croker,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  English  Opinm 
Eater,  and  others ;  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  being,  on 
a  musical  point,  unquestionably  a  far  higher  authority 
than  any,  perhaps  than  all  of  them  put  together. 

Books  Received.  — A  Lecture  on  the  History  <^  WeUs 
delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Serel  at  the  Town  HaU,  Weils ; 
with  Explanatory  Notes.  An  interesting  sketch  of  an  im- 
portant locality — a  sketch,  indeed,  which  may  well  form 
the  basis  of  a  far  more  extensive  work. 

Shakspeare  a  Lawyer,  by  William  J.  Rnshton.  If  any 
attentive  reader  of  Shakspeare,  at  the  present  day,  doubts 
that  Shakspeare  had  at  some  time  acquired  legal  profes- 
sional knowledge,  Mr.  Rushton's  ingenious  Essay  may 
well  put  such  doubts  to  flight. 

Darling's  Cyclopadia  BU)liographica.  Parts  VIII.  and 
IX.  It  is  really  so  impossible^  within  the  limits  which 
we  can  afibrd,  to  give  anything  approaching  to  a  saila- 
factory  notion  of  the  contents  of  these  new  parts  of  Mr. 
Darling's  most  useful  book,  that  we  must  necessarily  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  mere  record  of  their  publication. 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES 

WANTED   TO  PURCHASE. 

Anctbkt  Tracts  on  IlasBANDRT. 

Paxton'*  Botanicai.  Dictionary.    Secondhand. 

Turn.  EUROPEAN  Maoazikb.    Yob.  XV.  and  XVJ. 


•«•  lietten.tteUtis  p«rticaUtri  ftud  lowest  iiriot,  earrtaoefi'ee^  fa  lie 

■eat  to  Mk«rs.Bru.  &  Dxtr-    w..Kif.K- fuiSn^ea    a^»i^ 

QUERIES."  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Fartlculart  of  Price,  fte.,  of  the  (bllowiiiK  Books  to  be  smt  ffirMft  to 

the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  name  and  address 
are  giren  below. 

Ottlbt**  Histort  or  ENaRAviNO.    S  Vols.    4tO. 

BaoooRAH'aSTATasMBN.    Royal  8ro.    Second  Series. 

Axmon's  Remeubrancrr. 

Frahri.in'8  Works.   By  Sparks.   Boston.    1S38.    Vols.  I.  tad  X. 

Matbbr's  Histort  of  Nkw  Enolano.    Folk). 

Wanted  by  C.  J.  Sheet,  BookseUer,  10.  lOns  William  Street, 

Strand,  W.  C. 


IifA.  The  TTonorary  Secretary  is  doubtless,  like  everybody  else  fust 
now,  taking  his  holiday. 

M.  C.  H.  "  Fine  by  degrees  ani  heavtifutlw  less,*'  U  Awn  Pfi&r's 
Henry  and  Emma. 

A.  H.  wiUfind  Apple  Fie  Order  illustrated  and  explained  ta  our  lat  S. 
iii.  on^vi. 

Femes.  Aherman,  in  his  Numismatic  MannaU  states  tftof  **  noBiHh 
lish  coins  of  Richard  I.  have  been  discovered."  The  speeimems  which 
have  been  entpraved  were  fabrications  of  a  dealer  named  WhEte. 

Q.  Y.  Obbson,  Ebor.  Feregrinus.    Thanked,  but  aniitipmted. 

Errata.  —  Mr.  Cuthbert  Bede's  Note,  ante,  p.  194.  rellsrred  to  fte  Xye- 
teJton  and  not  to  the  Beresford  Ghost  Story.  2nd  8.  tL  183.  coL  i.  L 
19.  for  "Jehukak"   reorf^' Jehudah":   1.  31.  for  '♦p."  read  "fo."  : 


epicure 
read  "purest."    124.  col.  L  1.  41.  for  **xcj."  read  **. 
1789;  and  p.  179.  col.  i.  1. 40.  for  "  184S  "  read  "  1843.** 

**  NoTBs  AND  QesRiBs  '*  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday*  and  it  4bIso 
issued  in  Montblt  Parts.  f%e  subseHptmm  for  Stampbo  C6raa  >0r 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  PtdOuhert  Undudbuf  fftf  ffa(f' 
yearlff  Imobx)  is  Us.  4d.,  idUdk  imqr  be  paid  bg  Poet  (mot  Ordtr  m 
favour  o/Mbssrs.  Bbu.  amd  DAU»r,186.  Fjuibt  grBsaT,  S*C»t  IV 
€dl  Com  MoirioaxioNs  roa  tbb  Eorok  cAould  be  adcbressed* 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  JOHN  NOTES,  DESCRIBING  THE 
CREATION   OF   HENRY   AS   PRINCE    OF   WALES. 

The  following  letter  is  a  copy  of  one  written  by  John 
Noyes,  M.P.  for  Calne  (a  small  borough  in  Wiltshire), 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  If  not  too  long  for  inserUon 
it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  The  copy  before 
me  was  taken  in  1814  from  the  original  MS.  Libya. 

"Belov'd  wife,  my  Comendations  remembred 
to  youre  selfe  and  to  all  my  children,  I  have  here 
sent  unto  you  the  maner  of  the  Creation  of  prince 
Henrie.  First,  that  great  roome,  which  is  called 
the  Councle  of  requests,  was  hanged  rounde  about 
with  Clothe  of  Arrasse,  with  five  or  six  benches 
or  formes  one  above  another  rounde  about  the 
house,  and  in  the  middes  of  the  house  there  was 
as  it  were  an  allie  rayled  on  each  side  for  a  cleare 
passage  to  goe  in  and  out.  At  the  upper  end  was 
the  Kinges  throne  with  a  rich  canopy  over  his 
head ;  on  his  righte  hande  sate  the  Lorde  Chan- 
cellor, and  at  his  lefte  hande  sate  the  Lorde 
Treasurer,  with  the  rest  of  the  Lordes  on  each 
side  some.  A  litell  distance  beneath  there  sate 
all  the  upper  house  of  parlyment  upon  red  woole 
packes  as  the  maner  is ;  the  Lorde  Bishopps  sate 
on  the  righte  hande,  and  the  Judges  and  Barrens 
on  the  lefte  hande.  In  the  very  middes  of  the 
house  there  was  a  partition  made  after  the  maner 
of  a  barre  of  Arrangement ;  beneath  the  partition 
sate  the  whole  lower  house  of  Parlyment,  in  the 
middes  of  which,  although  unworthy,  I  placed 
myselfe  more  boldlie  than  wiselie  I  confess.  The 
speaker  of  the  lower  house  sate  in  his  chayre  face 
to  face  right  over  against  the  Kinges  majestie; 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  court  of  Requests 
there  were  places  of  purpose  provided  for  strange 
Ambassadors,  as  the  Ambassadors  of  Spayn,  of 
France,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lowe  Coun- 
tries. Likewise  on  the  lefte  hande  there  were 
seats  prepared  for  the  Lorde  Maier  of  London, 
with  twenty  of  his  bretherne,  and  a  litell  beneath 
them  sate  the  litell  Sonnes  of  the  nobilitie,  I 
think  to  the  number  of  24,  which  was  a  verie 
goodlye  sight  to  beholde  so  manie  litell  Infants  of 
such  noble  parentage,  about  the  age  of  nine  or 
tenne  yeares  apeace,  some  more  and  some  lesse. 
At  the  verie  lower  end  of  the  Court  of  Requests 
in  an  upper  roome,  above  all  the  reste,  there  sate 
the  Duke  the  Kinges  second  sonne,  with  his  sister 
the  ladic  Elizabeth  and  the  ladie  Arabella,  with 
manie  other  Ladies  and  maides  of  honor  belong- 
ing to  the  Court ;  onlie  the  Queues  Majestie  her 
selfe  was  not  at  this  action  for  aught  that  I  could 
see  or  heare.  In  an  upper  gallerie  above  all  this 
were  placed  the  Trumpeters  and  Drum  Pliers 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  x  f  I 
should  goe  about  exactly  to  discribe  the  ficbe 


apparell  that  there  was  wome  of  all  estates,  this 
whole  paper  would  not  contayne  the  one  halfe 
thereof.  To  passe  by  the  Kinges  attyre,  which 
was  gloriouslie  garnished  with  pretious  stones  and 
pearells,  the  noblemen  had  red  velvet  Ghtrments 
with  ornaments  of  white  pretious  Furres  uppon 
theyer  shoulders ;  theyer  hattes  also  were  of  red 
velvet  made  after  the  maner  of  Cronetts  w***  shin- 
inge  gold  bandes,  and  they  did  weare  athwart 
theyer  shoulders  as  it  were  girdles  besett  with 
pretious  pearells,  as  souldiers  use  to  weare  theyer 
belts.  The  Lorde  Maier  of  London  and  his  bre- 
therne were  all  in  red  scarlet  gownes  with  chaynes 
of  golde  about  theyer  neckes  for  the  most  part  of 
them,  with  other  ornaments  uppon  theyer  shoul- 
ders of  silke  changable  coloures ;  the  Bishopps 
were  in  white  riche  apparell  with  silke  Rochets 
about  theyer  neckes  of  changable  coloures.  The 
Judges  and  Barrens  were  also  in  red  gownes  with 
verie  costlie  and  riche  furniture  about  theyer 
neckes.  The  noblemens  litell  sonnes  were  in 
theyer  doublets  and  hose  of  changable  silks,  with 
theyer  silke  hattes  and  theyer  feathers  of  divers 
coloures.  Yf  I  should  undertake  in  hande  to 
write  of  the  apparel  and  fasions  of  the  Ladies  and 
maydes  of  honor,  I  should  be  as-foolishe  as  they 
were  vain,  and  therefore  I  say  no  more  than  this, 
that  they  were  unspeakably  brave  and  intollerable 
curious;  yea,  and  some  knights  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parlyment  (as  it  is  thought)  did  weare 
apparell  worth  an  hundred  pounds  a  man,  laces  of 
golde  almost  an  hande  breadth  apeace  one  above 
another  rounde  about  theyer  Clokes  was  nothinge 
to  speake  of,  for  some  of  them  the  verie  panes 
of  theyer  breeches  was  nothing  els  but  laces  em- 
broydered  with  golde.  The  whole  house  being 
thus  furnished  with  sumptuous  and  shininge  ap- 
parell, I  thought  myselfe  to  be  like  a  crowe  in  the 
middes  of  a  great  manie  of  golden  feather'd  doves. 
Well,  all  this  was  yet  nothinge  to  the  maner  of 
the  Prince*s  creation.  After  two  howres  of  ex- 
pectation and  more  came  the  Prince  in  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  house,  accompanied  with  five 
and  twentie  Knights  of  the  Bath ;  so  termed,  as 
some  thinke,  because  they  were  bathed  and 
washed  with  swete  waters,  all  which  were  clad 
in  purple  satten  garments  after  the  fasion  of 
gownes,  and  the  prince  himselfe  in  the  like  gar- 
ment of  the  same  stufie,  but  his  Garment  was 
girded  unto  him,  and  so  were  none  of  the  rest. 
Then  at  the  verie  first  appearing  of  the  Prince  all 
the  Trumpeters  and  drum  players  did  sound  out 
theyer  instruments,  with  other  which  played  uppon 
Cornets  and  fiutes,  with  such  an  acclamation  and 
exultation  as  if  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  would 
have  come  together;  but  this  endureth  but  a 
verie  litell  time.  When  the  Prince  was  come  into 
the  middes  of  the  house  there  be  stoode  stille 
awhile,  beinge  attended  with  his  five  and  twenty 
knightes;  then  came  there  down  two  noblemen 
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from  the  Kinges  side  which  led  up  the  Prince, 
arme  in  arme,  unto  his  Father,  but  before  he 
came  to  his  Father  he  made  three  verie  lowe  and 
humble  curtesies,  and  after  him  followed  the 
Earle  of  Pembroke,  and  as  some  say  the  Earle  of 
Bedford,  which  carried  the  Princes  robe  after  him, 
betwixt  them  uppon  thejer  shoulders,  the  one 
end  of  the  robe  Ijiug  uppon  one  of  the  Earles 
shoulder,  and  the  other  end  uppon  the  other 
EailFs  shoulder,  which  robe  he  was  to  put  on 
afterward.  After  them  followed  two  Haroldes  of 
armes,  the  one  with  a  golden  rod  in  his  hande  of 
the  length  of  an  elle  and  a  halfe,  th*other  carried 
a  sword  in  his  hande  with  gilded  hiltes,  and  a 
black  leather  girdle  and  leather  hangings,  when 
the  Prince  was  come  neare  and  right  before  his 
Father  the  Kinge,  where  there  stoode  fewer  Ser- 
giants  with  fower  golden  maces  uppon  theyer 
shoulders,  two  of  them  uppon  theyer  right  hande 
and  two  uppon  theyer  lefte  hande.  There  the 
Prince  kneeled  uppon  his  knees  for  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  Einges  pattents  for 
the  princes  creation  were  made  in  Lattine,  in  the 
which  letters  he  was  first  declared  to  be  the  heyer 
apparent  unto  the  Crowne  of  England,  and  also 
unto  the  crowne  of  Scotland ;  then  he  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Duke  of  Comewall  and  the  Earle 
of  Chester  by  his  birthright.  Afterward,  by  the 
Yertue  of  the  same  letters  pattent  he  was  created 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  also  the  Prince  of 
Patsie(?)*  in  Scotland.  Then  did  two  other 
noblemen  put  on  divers  robes  uppon  the  Prince, 
and  the  Einges  Majesty  himseue  did  put  a 
Cronett  of  Golde  and  girde  the  foresaid  sworde 
uppon  the  Prince  with  his  owne  handes,  and  did 
put  the  golden  rod  into  his  hande  and  a  ring  of 
golde  uppon  his  fynger  and  kisse  him,  and  so 
tooke  him  up  from  his  knees.  Then  two  of  the 
noblemen  did  place  the  prince  uppon  a  royall 
seate  at  the  Einges  lefte  hande;  these  things  being 
thus  performed  the  Trumpeters  and  drum  players 
blewe  theyer  Trumpets,  and  shake  up  theyer 
drums  again  with  a  verie  pleasant  noyse  for  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hower,  and  so  fjrnished 
the  creation  of  the  Prince,  with  a  verie  joyfuU 
and  solempne  applause,  everie  man  rejoisinge  and 
praysinge  God,  and  the  Einge,  and  the  younge 
prince,  whose  lyves  God  long  continue  in  all 
happiness  and  honor,  and  after  this  mortal  lyfe, 
grant  them  everlasting  lyfe  in  the  world  to  come. 
Amen,  Amen. 

This  creation  of  the  prince  was  uppon  Monday 
last :  uppon  Tuesday  at  Night  there  was  great 
maskinge  at  the  courts  whereof  I  was  no  eye 
witness,  for  I  love  not  such  kind  of  spectacles ; 
but  as  I  have  hearde  there  was  exceeding  braverie 
both  among  Men  and  also  among  Women,  with 
such  revellinge  and  daunsinge  as  belongeth  to 

[•  DukeofRothsay?] 


such  workes  as  be  done  in  the  night,  with  no  small 
expences,  I  warrante  you,  bothe  in  apparell  and 
in  manie  other  needles  employments.  Uppon 
Wensdaye,  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  great  run- 
ninge  of  great  horses  at  the  Tilt,  which  had  such 
costlie  furniture  about  them  (as  I  have  hearde) 
that  never  the  like  was  scene  in  England.  I  was 
not  present  thereat  for  fear  of  hurtinge  myselfe, 
for  I  set  more  by  mine  own  saftie  than  I  do  by  all 
the  pomp  and  glorie  in  the  worlde.  It  was  saide 
that  it  cost  the  noblemen  no  lesse  than  a  thousand 
pounds  a  piece,  and  some  of  them  a  great  deale 
more ;  theyer  Saddells  and  theyre  Saddell  clothes 
were  altogether  layde  over  with  golde  laces  as 
thick  as  they  could  lye,  and  some  of  theyer  Sad- 
dell clothes  were  embroydered  with  golde  and 
besett  with  pearells ;  and  as  it  was  sude  the  arm(nr 
which  the  noblemen  did  weare  uppon  theyer 
backes  were  some  of  them  of  shininge  silver,  and 
some  of  them  were  gilded  over  with  golde,  and 
the  plumes  of  feathers  which  they  did  weare  in 
theyer  head-peeces  were  exceedinge  great,  un- 
speakable costlie,  every  man  havinge  as  many 
coloures  in  his  plume  as  could  possibly  be  in- 
vented and  imagined.  Many  noblemen  did  be- 
have themselves  verie  valiantlie  in  runninge  at 
the  Tilt,  but  especially  the  duke  of  Lineage,  the 
earle  of  Arundell,  and  the  Lorde  Northe,  who 
never  missed  to  breake  theyer  stafes  one  uppon 
another  most  courageouslie ;  but  of  all  the  noble- 
men, it  is  thought  that  the  Lorde  Compton  was  at 
twice  so  much  charges  as  any  of  the  rest;  he 
buylded  himself  as  it  were  a  bower  uppon  the  top 
of  the  walle  which  is  next  to  S^  Jeames*  parke ;  it 
was  made  in  the  maner  of  a  Sheepcote ;  and  there 
he  sate  in  a  gay  russet  Cloke  as  longe  as  a  €rowiie» 
and  he  had  a  sheepe  crooke  in  one  hande,  with  a 
bottell  hanginge  thereon,  and  a  dog  in  a  chajne 
in  the  other  hande,  as  though  he  had  bine  a  Shep- 
pard ;  and  thorowe  the  top  of  the  bower  there 
stoode  up  as  it  were  the  mast  of  a  ship  gilded 
rounde  about  with  golde,  and  uppon  the  topp 
thereof  there  was  fastened  a  pan  with  fyre  bum- 
inge  in  it,  and  as  some  thought  there  was  pitch  in 
it,  and  an  iron  marke  to  marke  sheepe  withal. 
What  the  morall  of  this  should  be  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  it  should  signifie  that  my  Lorde  Spenaer, 
his  Father-in-lawe,  was  a  great  Sheepe  master, 
and  that  he  fared  much  the  better  for  the  weiffhtie 
fleeces  of  his  sheepe.  After  that  he  sent  forSi  an 
Ambassador  unto  the  Einges  majestic,  who  looked 
forthe  of  the  windowe  of  the  gallerie  which  is  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Tilt  yarde,  and  as  the  Am- 
bassador talked  with  the  Einge  he  would  oflen- 
times  poynt  backward  with  his  hande  toward  the 
bower  where  my  Lorde  Compton  his  master  waa: 
what  was  the  conference  betwixt  them  I  have  not 
hearde,  and  therefore  I  cannot  tell.  After  that 
Ambassador  a  Scottishe  Lorde  sent  unto  the 
Einge  a  pagiat  made  after  the  fasion  and  forme  of 
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a  cloude,  which  Cloade  as  it  marchd  forward 
would  cast  forth  and  dispearse  water  uppon  the 
people  as  it  had  beene  lightniug ;  when  the  Cloade 
came  neare  unto  the  Kinge,  it  opend  itself  all 
abrode,  and  within  it  there  were  bothe  men,  wo« 
men,  and  children,  verie  costlie  apparelled;  yet 
this  is  not  all,  for  afterward  my  Lorde  Compton 
descended  from  his  Sheepcote,  and  mounted  him- 
selfe  uppon  a  loflbie  steede,  both  himselfe  and  his 
horse  being  ricblie  and  sumptuouslie  apparelled 
and  furnished ;  his  men  also  attendinge  uppon 
him  on  horsebacke  in  verie  brave  attyre,  howbeit 
everie  wearinge  a  hat  of  strawe,  and  having  theyer 
faces  paynted  as  black  as  the  Devill;  and  my 
Lorde  Compton  behaved  himselfe  valiantlie,  also 
runninge  at  the  Tilt  with  some  of  the  noblemen, 
and  so  shewed  the  Kinges  majestic  more  pleasure 
and  delectation  than  any  of  the  noblemen  besides. 
Yet  there  was  triumph  uppon  the  Teflbes  in  the 
evening  uppon  Wensdaye  night ;  there  was  built 
a  castle  uppon  two  boats  fastened  together,  which 
cost  a  great  deale  of  monie ;  this  castle  was  fur- 
nished both  with  men,  munition,  with  great  canons, 
and  other  guns  charged  onlie  with  gunpowder, 
and  two  pinisses  were  also  furnished  with  men 
and  the  like  munition,  which  heseeched  (sic)  the 
said  castle,  and  they  incountred  one  another  a 
longe  time  with  manic  an  idle  shot  without  any 
hurt  at  all ;  till  at  length  the  warriours  in  the 
two  pinisses  found  the  meanes  to  set  the  castle  on 
fyre,  and  so  burnt  it  down  to  the  water ;  but  ye 
must  imagine  that  the  souldiers  in  the  Castle  were 
first  escaped  out  of  the  castle,  or  eb  you  know 
there  would  have  been  waste.  Yet  this  was  not 
all  the  sport  as  they  say  that  saw  it,  for  some  of 
them  were  so  cunning  that  they  could  make  fyre- 
works  to  mount  and  flee  up  into  the  ayre  twise  as 
high  as  S*  FauPs  tower ;  and  when  it  was  at  the 
highest,  it  would  streame  downe  againe  as  long  as 
bell  ropes,  and  the  fyres  did  seeme  to  fight  and 
to  skirmishe  one  with  another  in  the  skies,  which 
was  very  pleasant  to  behold  in  the  dark  £vening ; 
and  at  length  they  would  descend  again,  buck- 
linge  as  it  were  and  strivinge  together  till  they 
were  extinguished  in  the  water,  l^ese  thinges  I 
receaved  by  hearsay,  for  I  sawe  them  not,  and 
therefor,  if  I  have  fay  led  in  any  thing,  it  is  because 
I  have  been  misinformed  myselfe,  not  because  I 
delight  to  forge  any  Lies. 

^'  Youre  lovinge  husbande 

**  unto  the  end, 

*•  JOHH  NOTBS.** 

Qy.  Who  was  the  Duke  of  Lineage  P  * 


AUTHORISED   VERSION. 


Dr.  Trench  has  pointed  out  the  solecism  of  the 
term  cherubinu  (Heb.  ix.  5.),  observing  that  *•  che- 

[*  Most  probably  the  Duke  of  Lenox.— £d.] 


rubim  being  already  plural,  it  is  excess  of  expres- 
sion to  add  another,  an  £nglish  plural,  to  the 
Hebrew."  But  he  adds :  "  Cherubii^  of  glory,  as 
it  is  in  the  Geneva  and  Rheims  versions,  is  intel- 
ligible and  quite  unobjectionable!**  for  he  sup- 
poses cherubin  to  be  the  singular  of  cherubim 
{Authorised  Version^  p.  30.).  This  is  an  error, 
for  cherub  is  the  singular,  and  cherubim  is  the 
Hebrew  plural,  as  cherubin  is  the  Chaldee  plural. 
(Compare  the  Heb.  text  with  Onkelos,  Exod.  xxv. 
18.,  xxvi.  1.  31.,  xxxvii.  7.)  The  Geneva  and 
Rheims  versions  are  therefore  quite  as  unintelli- 
gible and  objectionable  with  **  cherubins**  as  the 
authorised  one  is  with  *•*•  cherubims." 

Dr.  Trench  objects  (p.  31.)  to  the  use  of  a<ljec- 
tives  ending  in  'Wy,**  as  though  they  were  ad- 
verbs ;  and  although  it  is  desirable  that  another 
adverb,  if  it  can  be  found,  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  confusion  of  adjective  and  adverb,  still 
the  fact  is  certain  that  the  same  word  is  used  in 
both  these  parts  of  speech  occasionallv  in  English, 
(e.  g,  deadly,  worldly,  friendly,  kindly,  unkindly, 
godly,  niggardly,  cowardly,  untowardly,  princely, 
likely,  untimely,  comely,  homely,  leisurely,  stately, 
lively,  kingly,  loathly,  sickly,  weekly,  seemly,  un- 
seemly, cleanly,  uncleanly,  heavenly,  only,  orderly, 
disorderly,  motherly,  brotherly,  mannerly,  unman- 
nerly, masterly,  unneighbourly,  hourly,  lowly); 
and  often  in  G^erman.*  To  avoid  the  supposed 
grammatical  solecism,  some  persons  may  write 
godlily  and  orderlily,  as  the  Doctor  appears  to 
sanction ;  but  no  German  would  write  gottseliglich 
and  ardendichigf  analogous  to  the  barbarisms  god- 
lily  and  orderUly.  The  Doctor  seems  to  think  that 
grammar  rules  the  language;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  grammar  consists  of  instructions  to 
write  according  to  the  **  usus  et  norma  loquendi** 
of  any  men  language.  The  strongest  objection 
to  the  Doctor's  word  '^unseemlily,  is,  that  it  i^ 
not  English.  When  by  use  it  becomes  such,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  employ  it;  meantime, 
**  unbecomingly,  improperly,  unfitly,  or  inde- 
cently,** are  sufficient  to  keep  out  that  barbarism, 
should  the  adverb  **  unseemly**  displease  the  ear. 

Dr.  Trench  prefers  **  pcenitentia**  to  Beza's 
^*  resipiscentia**  (p.  36.),  but  he  overlooks  the 
reason  of  Beza*8  preference  for  the  latter,  which 
was,  that  the  word  ^'poenitentia**  had  acquired, 
by  erroneous  teaching,  a  meaning  at  variance  with 
the  ixerJawa  of  the  New  Testament:  for  Peter 
Lombard  [Liber  Senien,,  iv.  14.)  bad  pronounced 
that  ^poenitentia  dicitur  a  puniendo,'  —-an  ety- 
mological notion  which  caused  Luther  to  think 
wrongly  of  the  nature  of  repentance,  till  he  learnt 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  which  he  received 
with  joy  as  a  solution  of  one  of  his  greatest 

*  In  the  following  texU  cited  by  Dr.  Trench,  1  Cor. 
xiiu  6.,  2  Tim.  HL  12.,  and  Titos  ii  12.,  Luther  uses  the 
adjectives  as  adverbs :  ungeberdig,  gaUteHgt  zOehtig.  (See 
Bolleaa's  Germ,  Lcmg^  p.  61.) 
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difficulties  in  Romanism  (<«  N.  k  Q.**  !•«  S.  viii. 
294.)  T;  J.  BucKTOM. 

Lichfield. 


3BFICUSISM  :  LINGUAL  COIHCIDENCES  :   QUIETISM  : 
JEWISH   SOIBNCS,   ETC.* 

The  Jewish  opinion  adytnced  by  Mb.  Elmes— 
referring  the  word  *'  Epicurean  "  to  the  Talmudic 
"  aipikurios,**  an  "  inndel " — may  be  very  inge- 
nious for  **  a  learned  philosopher,  grammarian, 
and  poet  **  like  the  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hallevy :  but, 
like  a  vast  deal  of  Jewish  interpretation,  it  is  evi- 
dently absurd.  "  Infidel "  can  no  how  be  twisted 
into  an  appropriate  epithet  for  the  ^'  porcus  **  of 
Horace ;  or  as  Mb.  Elmes  gives  it  —  "  the  fat 
swine  of  Epicurus'  sty  "  —  unless  applied  exclu- 
sively by  a  Jew  —  who  holds  that  savoury  and 
succulent  grunter  in  hideous  aversion  —  and 
therefore  may  deem  him  worthy  of  any  epithet, 
however  defamatory. 

By  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity  it  is  certain 
that  the  *'  term  of  reproach,"  Epicurean  was  the 
result  of  a  very  common  misrepresentation  — 
natural  enough,  perhaps,  but  still  the  result  of 
calumny.  Observing  that  the  Athenians  were  at 
the  time  immersed  either  in  pleasures  or  in  ideal 
and  useless  disputes,  Epicurus  attempted  to  lead 
them  to  such  an  enjoyment  of  their  rational  facul- 
ties as  would  be  conducive  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  for  this  purpose  introduced  amongst 
them  a  system  of  philosophy  the  professed  object 
of  which  was  to  enable  men  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  pain,  grief,  and  sorrow  of  every  kind, 
and  to  secure  to  themselves  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  tranquillil^  and  happiness.  The 
great  end,  he  assured  himself,  would  be  effected 
iff  by  taking  off  the  forbidding  mask  with  which 
the  Stoics  had  concealed  the  fair  face  of  Virtue, 
he  could  persuade  men  to  embrace  her  as  the 
only  guide  to  a  happy  life.  (Laert.  1.  x.  s.  122, 
144,  quoted  by  Enfield  abridging  Brucker — Hist 
of  PhU.  b.  iL  c.  15.) 

Now,  the  preceptor  pointing  out  such  a  seem- 
ingly royal  and  enticing  road  to  Virtue  could  not 
fau  to  make  numerous  proselytes :  his  school  was 
more  frequented  than  any  other—  a  circumstance* 
which,  of  course,  excited  great  jealousy  and  envy 
amongst  his  contemporaries  ~  especially  the  Stoics, 
whose  futile  system  and  ostentatious  hypocrisy 
Epicurus  spared  no  pains  to  expose.  ^Pleasure, 
rightly  understood,  was  the  proposed  end  of  his 
doctrine  —  wisdom  was  bis  guide  to  happiness. 
The  Stoics  perceived  that  a  preceptor  who  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  false  and  corrupt  taste  of 
the  times,  and  to  lead  men  to  true  pleasure  by 
natural  and  easv  steps  in  the  path  of  virtue, 
would  be  more  likely  to  command  public  atten- 
tion than  one  who  rested  his  authority  and  influ- 
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ence  upon  a  rigid  system  of  doctrine,  and  an 
unnatural  severity  of  manners.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  secure  their  own  popularity  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  misrepresent  the  principles  and 
character  of  Epicurus,  and  held  him  up  to  public 
censure  as  an  advocate  for  —  in/amoiu  pleasttres  ; 
and  they  supported  their  misrepresentations  by  • 
inventing  and  circulating  many  scandalous  tales, 
which  obtained  a  ready  reception  among  the  in- 
dolent and  credulous  Athenians.  (See  Enfield, 
ubi  supra  J  for  authorities.)  In  fact,  the  quarrel 
was  exceedingly  like  that  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Jansenists  or  Port-Royalists  with  Pascal 
and  his  Provincial  Letters  in  their  hands  —  and 
everybody  knows  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Jesuit  **  in  consequence  of  certain  apprehensions 
or  misapprehensions  —  according  to  the  side  we 
take  in  the  controversy. 

The  irrejpllarities  of  some  of  his  disciples  re« 
fieoted  dishonour  on  the  master ;  and  at  Rome, 
Cicero,  with  his  usual  vehemence,  inveighed 
against  the  sect  —  giving  easy  credit  to  the  ca- 
lumnies circulated  against  its  founder  :  — finallj, 
Amafanius,  Catius  Insuber  and  others,  borrowing 
their  notions  of  pleasure  —  not  from  the  founder 
of  the  School  —  but  from  some  of  his  degenerate 
followers,  under  the  guise  of  Epicurean  doctrine 
wrote  precepts  of  luxury.  (See  Enfield,  vbi  suprdj 
book  lii.  c.  1.)  The  true  doctrine  of  Epicurus 
was  not  fully  stated  by  any  Roman  writer  until 
Lucretius  unfolded  the  Epicurean  system  in  bis 
poem  De  Rerum  Naturd.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  mud  of  slander  stuck  to  the  name  of  Epicurus 
— as  is  usual  in  such  cases  —  and  as  all  the  facts 
herein  stated  are  incontestable,  surely  they  are 
sufficient  to  explain  the  etymology  of  **  Epicu- 
rism**—  precisely  like  the  facts  which  exalt  or 
stigmatise  any  other  ism  in  the  estinfation  of  men. 
Vainly,  therefore,  did  Epicurus  write  to  his  dis- 
ciple :  — 

**  Whilst  we  contend  that  Pleasure  is  the  end  of  hap- 
piness in  life,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  we  mean  those 
pleasures  which  consist  in  the  enioyments  of  Inxary,  in 
efieminacy  —  as  certain  blockheads  and  the  opponents  of 
oar  principles  have  pretended  by  a  malignant  interpreta- 
tion of  oar  sentiments.  Our  Pleasure  is  nothing  bat  the 
possession  of  a  tranquil  mind,  and  a  body  free  firom  pain." 

Vainly  did  Seneca  exclaim :  —  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, like  most  of  our  Stoics,  that  the  sect  of 
Epicurus  is  the  school  of  vice :  but  this  I  say  —- 
nude  audita  it  has  got  a  bad  name,  infamis  est,  it  is 
stigmatised,  et  immeiitbi  and  undeservedly.  The 
fable  was  invented  from  appearances  which  give 
rise  to  the  misapprehension  — frons  ipsa  dot  locum 
fahulcB  et  ad  malam  spent  invitat.  {De  beatd  Viia^ 
c.  13.)  Vainly  has  Gassendi  put  forth  all  his 
erudition  and  zeal  in  defending  Epicurus  from 
the  calumnies  which  were  originally  concocted 
by  the  Stoics ; —  the  mud  sticks,  and  will  stick  for 
ever,  —  everybody  will  call  a  sensualist  or  volup- 
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tuary  an  Epicurean!  (See  Gassendi,  De  Vita, 
Morihus  et  Doctrind  Epicuri,)  It  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  vulgar  proverb  -» **  .Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,"  &c. 

In  modern  times  we  have  applied  it  rather  with 
reference  to  the  **  belljr  god "  in  the  lense  of 
*^  alderman/*  (another  sad  misrepresentation !) 
quite  in  accordance,  however,  with  the  notion  of 
Horace :  — 

**■  Me  ping^em  et  nitidum  bene  carata  cute  vises, 
Ciim  ridere  voles,  Epicuri  de  grege  poicum.'' 

Hereupon  an  annotator  observes  —  **  Horace 
was  rather  fat,  and  the  Epicureans  were  called 
hogs !  *'  In  fact,  Epicurus  was  apostrophised  as 
"  ex  hard  productus,  non  ex  schola  '* —  a  product 
of  the  sty,  not  the  school !  But  the  testimony  of 
Cicero  is  conclusive  as  to  the  established  meaning 
and  derivation  of  the  term  "  Epicurism."  In  one 
of  bis  humorous  Letters  —  which  remind  us  so 
much  of  Byron's  — he  protests  that  he  has  utterly 
ceased  to  care  for  the  Republic  and  all  the  former 
objects  of  his  solicitude,  having  '^flung  himself  into 
the  camp  of  his  enemy  Epicurus  " — in  Epicuri  nos 
adversarii  nostri  castra  conjecimus  —  and  proceeds 
to  glorify  his  voracious  appetite — perinde  te  para : 
cum  homine  et  edaci  tihi  res  est  —  make  ready  — 
^ou  have  to  do  with  a  man  and  a  voracious  fellow 
in  the  bargain.  He  boasts  of  his  proficiency  in 
extravagant  display  —  enhanced,  as  he  observes, 
by  his  having  turned  pupil  in  the  science  late  in 
life.  True,  he  reads  and  writes  in  the  morning, 
and  sees  a  few  friends  who  listen  to  him  because 
he  happens  to  know  a  little  more  than  they  do  — 
quid  pauld  sim,  qudm  ipsi^  doetior ;  but  inde  cov' 
pori  omne  tempus  datur  —  after  that  he  gives  up 
all  bis  time  to  the  carnal  man  ;  nay,  he  threatens 
to  eat  up  his  friend's  fortune  by  his  extravagance, 
should  he  give  him  an  opportunity  by  getting  ill 
— ne  egOy  tejacente^  bona  tua  comedim,  Staiui  enim 
tibi  ne  cegroto  giddem  pareere,  (Epist.  ix.  20.) 
Such  was  Cicero's  notion  of  an  Epicurean,  or 
Epicurism  —  and  the  portrait  tallies  with  the 
common  notion  in  all  times  of  an  "  epicure  —  one 
wholly  given  to  luxury,"  according  to  the  dic- 
tionaries. Now,  the  word  having  acquired  this 
notoriety,  common  experience  shows  how  easily  it 
would  be  applied,  just  like  the  term  "deist," 
"  atKeist,"  &c.  —  since  the  persons  who  apply 
such  terms  at  random  necessarily  involve  the 
idea  of  carnal  indulgence  with  spiritual  repro- 
bation—  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  by  the 
Rabbis.  Moreover,  Epicurus  was  an  avowed 
atheist,  and  a  most  decided  materialist.  If  he 
admitted  the  existence  of  "gods,"  these  were 
merely  superior  beings,  resulting  from  the  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  finer  atoms  than  those  out  of 
which  he  supposed  man  to  have  been  elaborated ; 
—and  he  denied  them  a  Providence  over  man, 
whom  they  would  neither  benefit  nor  injure — 
neither  reward  nor  punish.    By  this  doctrine  he 


thought  he  could  root  out  from  amongst  men  all 
manner  of  superstition  —  as  if  that  universal  ele- 
ment of  our  nature  were  not  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  absence  of  better  motives,  for  moral  go- 
vernment in  our  present  world-epoch.  It  must 
now  be  evident  that  the  Rabbis  borrowed  their 
"aipikurios"  and  "epicurus"  (as  Buxtorf  gives 
the  "  Aramaean ")  entirely  from  the  name  —  the 
doctrine — and  the  ill  repute  of  Epicurus  and  his 
disciples.  I  may  add  that  the  denial  of  a  Provi- 
dence by  the  Epicureans  is  pointedly  denounced 
by  Josephus.    (Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  xi.  7.) 

If  these  universally  received  facts  as  to  poor 
Epicurus  having  originated  this  "  term  of  re- 
proach "  be  not  the  true  "  derivation,"  we  must 
doubt  the  origin  of  every  existing  ism  in  the 
language.  Words  have  certainly  swerved  most 
strangely — but  not  unaccountably  —  from  their 
original  meaning  —  but  to  tell  us  that  a  word  all 
along  meaning  a  "  4Bensualist,"  a  "  bon  vivant," 
meant  originally  an  "  infidel,"  is  rather  too  much 
for  literary  credulity  —  Credat  Judeeus  Jehudah  I 
And  if  the  "  Aramaean  "  epicur,  as  is  contended, 
means  "free,  licentious,"  it  must  be  classed  amongst 
the  numerous  coincidences  which  startle  us  in  the 
manners  and  customs  and  languages  of  Man  all 
the  world  over  :  — but,  in  this  case,  I  submit  that 
the  coincidence  is  scarcely  borne  out  —  the  re- 
semblance strained  and  improbable.  I  would  just 
as  soon  believe  that  our  English  phrase  "  fresh 
air"  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Yrench fhitcheurj 
which  it  resembles  so  closely  in  sound  and  mean- 
ing. When  we  find  in  an  American  Indian  dia- 
lect the  word  ma  meaning  "  water,"  and  precisely 
the  same  word  and  meaning  in  Arabic,  —  in  the 
Carib  language  hueyau^  "  sun,"  and  in  the  Samoide 
ha^a^  —  in  the  American  Guarani,  ama^  "  rain," 
and  Japanese  ami,  —  in  the  Tamanaka,  aikoy 
"  woman,"  and  the  Finnish  akka  —  and  a  thousand 
other  words  of  similar  sound  and  the  same  mecai' 
i^9  —  we  are  merely  startled,  and  never  think  of 
"  derivation,"  (which  is  impossible),  but  simply 
refer  to  those  general  causes  which  "  make  all  the 
world  akin  "  —  without  interfering  with  the  "  spe- 
cialities,'* however. 

Assuredly  in  this  proposed  Hebrew  origin  of 
the  term  "  Epicurean,"  we  have  stumbled  upon  a 
mare's  nest,  and  must  be  excused  for  laughing  at 
the  egg.  We  may  praise,  without  sanctioning,  the 
ingenuity  with  which  Mr.  Elmes  refers  the  Rab- 
binical "  Aipikurios  "  and  "  Epicur  "  to  the  He- 
brew tipn  in  Exod.  xiv.  5.  Why,  this  word  means 
every  form  of  turning  —  vertit,  evertit,  convertit^ 
invertit,  ob.  sub.  mutavitf  commutavitj  immutavit  et 
interdum,  convertere  se,  verti,  mutari.  We  have 
the  same  verb  in  Exod.  vii.  20.  —  "  the  waters 
that  were  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood." 
Does  Moses  mean'  to  insinuate  that  the  waters 
were  "epicureans,  infidels,  unbelievers"? — as  Mb. 
Elmes  thinks  he  did  with  respect  to  Pharaoh, 
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from  the  use  of  the  same  verb  ?  It  has  no  more 
to  do  with  *'  aipikurios "  than  the  English  word 
"  pick.*'  Buxtorf  gives  the  Talmudic  word  as 
the  equivalent  for  Epicurus,  iirucovpof  vel  iwuco^^ 
pciof,  Epieureus — ^its  meaning  being  various,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  mere  **  term  of  re- 
proach**—  homo  levis,  atheus,  &c.,  a  reprobate 
denied  heaven,  —  and  with  regard  to  the  plural, 
he  very  pertinently  observes  —  ut  mvUa  alia 
Grseca  in  of,  pluraliter  sigma  abjiciunt  —  clearly 
indicating  that  the  word  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greek ;  —  and  respecting  one  Rabbinical  equiva- 
lent (apikyrusuth)  for  "  epicureismus,**  "  epicu- 
reitas,"  i.  e.  "  insolentia,'*  "  dissentio,**  "  hseresis 
dissidium,**  &c.,  he  says  :  "Fari«  scribitur.  Quo 
quisque  de  vocis  origins  ignorantior,  e5  pravius 
scripsit.**  In  fact,  its  being  identical  with  *£«- 
Ko^peios  was  too  obvious  to  require  notice. 

Therefore,  in  saying  that  "  the  great  Jewish 
historian  stigmatises  the  Egyptian  as  epicurean,** 
&c.,  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  verb  "  epic,**  Mr. 
Elmes  goes  much  too  far — as  Moses  does  nothing 
of  the  sort,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  opinion  of  the  "  tyrant.**  Of 
all  the  queer  etymologies  I  have  seen,  this  tracing 
of  "  Epicurean  **  to  the  **  epik  **  or  «  hepik  **  of 
Exod.  xiv.  5.  is  the  most  remarkable. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Elmes  more  correct  in  assimilating 
Epicurus  and  his  proper  followers  to  Fenelon  and 
his  so-called  Quietists  —  even  with  the  authority 
of  Sir  William  Temple.  The  views  of  the  illus- 
trious Fenelon  were  supposed  to  lead  to  a . "  false 
spirituality  which  made  all  Christian  perfection 
consist  in  the  repose  or  complete  inaction  of  the 
soul,  and  which,  giving  itself  up  to  contemplation 
alone,  neglected  entirely  all  external  works.** 
As  to  Quietism,  see  Bayle,  Diet.,  Dioscoride  (Aa) 
and  Brachmanes  (I.)  Even  supposing  that  Fene- 
lon meant  anything  of  the  sort,  it  is  clear  that 
Epicurus  did  not : — the  comparison  is  one  of  those 
very  many  loose  and  vague  surmises  which  men 
take  up — commit  to  print — and  which  everybody 
then  quotes  as  matter  of  fact  note-worthy. 

In  sober  sadness  the  **  Jewish  doctors "  bor- 
rowed the  word  aipikurios  from  the  Gentiles  when 
it  became  "  a  term  of  reproach,**  and  applied  it — 
after  the  manner  usually  suggested  by  the  odium 
theologicum  —  to  those  who  thought  proper  "  to 
reject  the  doctrines  of  the  Rabbis**  —  even  to 
the  Christians  —  according  to  Buxtorf  (^Lex, 
Chald.),  who  treats  of  the  word  largely. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  point  to  the  period  when 
the  word  was  adopted.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Hebrews  dashed  vigorously  into 
the  study  of  Philosophy  —  under  the  inspiration 
of  Aristobulus  and  Philo,  who  was  called  the  He- 
brew Plato ;  and  it  was  at  Alexandria  — the  great 
hot-bed  of  all  manner  of  doctrine  —  that  they 
studied  and  imbibed  from  Ch-eek  sophism  the 
bitter  juices  out  of  which  vegetated  rankly  their 


monstrous  and  incomprehensible  Talmud— a  mys- 
tification of  the  doctrines  of  Moses.  And  at 
Rome,  too,  they  made  a  habitation  —  at  the  very 
time  when  Cicero  was  denouncing  the  principlca 
of  Epicurus  and  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews. 
There,  under  a  perpetual  ban  —  utterly  denied 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship  —  unable  to  acquire 
or  hold  property  —  they  were  compelled  to  make 
money  out  of  money  by  usury  —  hence  their  ever- 
lasting practice  —  their  stigmatised  "  occupation  ** 
throughout  the  universe.  It  was  Roman  legisla- 
tion—Roman intolerance  that  "  turned  the  heart** 
of  the  Jew  to  usury  and  all  its  concomitants  — 
/or  the  sake  of  his  stomach  —  how  could  he  live 
Otherwise  ? 

Now,  in  these  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  indeed  a  strange  thing  if  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage had  been  exempted  from  the  lot  of  change 
and  amalgamation  so  evident  in  all  other  lan- 
guages —  the  language,  too,  of  a  race  which  has 
always  been  cosmopolite — long  before  the  ^  dis- 
persion**—  upon  which  such  stress  is  laid  as  if 
it  had  not  been  driven  out  before — and  as  if 
other  nations  have  not  been  dispersed  far  away 
from  their  natal  soil.  Although  the  Holy  Land 
was  the  "country**  of  the  Jews  —  their  central 
state — their  Mecca — it  is  no  paradox  to  affirm 
that  it  was  only  exceptionally  that  they  '*  dwelt** 
there — even  before  our  era.  "  Popular  credulity 
has  preserved  the  legend  of  a  Wandering  Jew/* 
exclaims  Alfred  Maury,  ^but  that  Wandering 
Jew  is  the  personification  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
There  is  not  only  one  Wandering  Jew — aU  Jews 
are  wanderers** — and  were  so  from  the  begin- 
ning, willingly  or  forced.  Their  spoken  language 
gives  ample  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  rabbinical,  or 
modem  Hebrew,  was  formed  in  the  tenth  century 
by  the  Jews  of  Spain — its  basis  being  a  mixture  of 
Chaldean  and  Hebrew ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
confine  the  vocabulary  to  these  two  languages, 
insufficient  as  they  were  for  the  rising  require- 
ments of  the  new  ideas  which  it  became  necessary 
to  express.  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  the  languages  of  the  various  nations 
amongst  which  they  settled,  gave  numerous  con- 
tributions to  their  vernacular.  If  they  have  pre- 
served the  original  pure  Hebrew  in  their  Litorgy, 
it  is  certain  that  very  few  of  them  understand  it 
any  better  than  the  majority  of  Catholics  under- 
stand the  Latin  of  theirs. 

Meanwhile,  to  their  honour  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Jews  were  at 
the  head  of  the  world*s  civilisation.  At  that 
epoch  the  Jews  kept  alive  the  torch  of  Alexan- 
drian erudition.  Whilst  Europe  was  immersed  in 
barbarism  or  only  half-civilised,  the  Jews  and  the 
Arabians  their  pupils  cultivated  with  success  all 
the  sciences  —  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  had  not 
only  theologians,  but  also  astronomers,  matheoui- 
ticians,  philosophersi  physicians,  learned  lawyers. 
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poets,  lingnists,  and  even  musicians  (Depping, 
Les  Juifi  dans  le  Moyen  Age,  c.  1.).  No  opinion 
is  more  unjust  and  unfounded  than  that  which 
maintains  that  the  Hebrew  race  has  not  eminently 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. It  has  fulfilled  its  mission  amongst  the 
nations — perhaps  better  than  any  other,  —  con- 
sidering its  dreadful  trials,  its  awful  destinies. 
"  So  true  it  is,"  however,  as  Alfred  Maury  ob- 
serves, *Hhat  the  chain  of  intellectual  progress 
has  never  been  broken,  and  that  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity  to  our  own  times,  there  has 
always  been  some  region  of  Earth — some  nation 
which  has  treasured,  cultivated  and  improved  the 
iieirloom  of  Science  bequeathed  by  the  Huma- 
nity of  preceding  ages  to  the  'Most  Worthi/*** 
From  age  to  age — from  nation  to  nation — the 
torch  is  banded  down — no  nation  ever  knowing 
to  which  other  it  shall  transmit  the  providentifd 
heirloom.  And  yet  —  whilst  the  torch  bums 
brightly,  each  favoured  people  fondly  imagines 
itself  to  be  the  last  holder,  and  practically  says  : 
**  Apres  mot  le  Deluge  /*'        Akdbew  Steinmetz. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Shakspeares  Bust  (2~>  S.  vi.  91.)— The  en- 
graving referred  to  by  Mr.  E.  Y.  Lowne  is  most 
probably  one  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  a 
work  entitled  Illustrations  of  Stratford-on'Avon, 
and  the  Life  of  Shakspeare,  from  original  drawings, 
])rinted  and  published  by  F.  and  E.  Ward,  High 
Street,  Stratford-on-Avon,  1851. 

The  book,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent,  is 
about  folio  size ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  tomb, 
in  the  copy  I  have  in  my  possession,  is  very  dis- 
tinct. The  book  contains  likewise  some  very 
good  views  of  Stratford.  J.  M.  H. 

Edwabd  Y.  Lowke  will  find  a  reprint  of  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakspeare** 
in  Britton's  Autobiography,  after  Part  II.,  incor- 
porated with  other  interesting  tracts,  under  the 
title  of  Essays  on  (he  Merits  and  Characteristics 
of  William  Shakspeare:  Also  Remarks  on  his 
Birth  and  Burial-place,  his  Monument,  Portraits, 
and  Associations,  with  Numerous  Illustrations,  by 
John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  dedicated  toCharles  Knight, 
Esq. 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  cast  which  was 
publi:>hed  by  Britton  of  the  original  bust,  pre- 
sented by  the  author  to  my  late  father,  William 
Hamper,  F.S.A ,  who  was  a  joint  labourer  in  Uie 
rich  fields  of  antiquity,  especially  as  regarded 
Warwickshire.  I  will  conclude  by  a  quotation 
from  the  Autobiography,  which  will  probably  ac- 
count for  the  difiicoltj  in  meeting  with  '*  Re- 
marks on  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakspeare  :** — 

**  Ou  the  Gventfal  day  (April  23, 1816)  to  celebrate  the 


two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Foetus  death,  I  not  only 
published,  but  wrote  and  printed  the  following  paper,  a 
copy  of  which,  erobellished  with  two  wood-cuts,  was 
given  to  every  purchaser  of  the  Print." 

Should  your  correspondent  not  be  able  to  meet 
with  the  work,  I  shall  be  happy  to  copy  any  part 
he  may  wish.  Ltdia  A.  D.  H. 

Hingwood,  Hants. 

Shakspeare  Portraits, — The  undoubted  interest 
which  would  attach  to  the  discovery  of  any  por- 
trait of  our  great  national  poet  which  could  be  re- 
lied upon  with  any  ordinary  amount  of  certainty, 
will  be,  I  trust,  sufficient  apology  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  in  your  columns.  I  simply 
wish  to  acquire  information  respecting  those  pub- 
lished portraits  of  Shakspeare  which  are  supposed 
most  nearly  to  approach  to  a  true  resemblance* 
and  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  classed :  I 
have  generally  understood  these  to  be,  the  engrav- 
ing by  Martin  Droeshout  prefixed  to  the  first  folio 
edition;  the  Chandos  portrait;  also  the  Jansen 
engraving ;  and  last,  but  possibly  most  accurate  of 
all,  the  Stratford  bust.  Most  critics,  I  believe, 
take  exception  to  certain  points  in  the  last-named 
portrait,  such  for  instance  as  the  extreme  length 
of  the  upper  lip ;  but  without  impugning  the  like- 
ness as  a  whole,  and  the  view  tid^en  that  this 
would  most  likely  be  a  reproduction  taken  from 
a  cast  after  death  seems  very  far  from  improbable, 
especially  so  as  the  bust  was  erected  by  the  poefs 
own  children,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  be  his 
true  effigy.  There  is  a  point,  however,  to  which 
I  would  call  attention  in  connexion  with  this  par- 
ticular resemblance  and  that  of  the  Droesnout 
portrait.  On  comparing  the  two,  I  think  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  strike  the  observer  that  the  features  of 
the  bust  appear  to  be  those  of  a  very  much  younger 
man  than  either  the  Chandos  or  the  Droeshout 
print  represent,  and  this  would  cause  perplexity ; 
for  clearly,  if  taken  af^er  death,  the  features  wotdd 
wear  an  appearance  of  greater  age  than  those  of  a 
portrait  which  in  all  probability  was  painted  many 
years  previously. 

While  on  the  subject  I  would  wish  to  refer  to 
an  article  which  Mb.  S.  W.  Sikgeb  contributed 
to  your  columns  in  the  year  1855  respecting  cer- 
tain photographs  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Stratford  bust,  and  to  ask  that  gentleman  whether 
these  are  at  present  in  existence,  and  can  be  seen 
by  me;  and  m  that  case,  at  what  address,  as  I  am 
most  anxious  to  meet  with  a  clear  and  distinct 
copy  of  the  bust  ? 

I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  can  furnish  me  with  an^  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  the  authenticitj  of 
the  above-named  portraits,  as  there  are  so  many 
ludicrous  discrepancies  among  the  thonaand  fso- 
called)  resemblances  of  the  bardt  snd  I  ihink  I 
shall  be  excosed  for  calling  attention  in  your 
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columns  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  and  im- 
portance. Edw,  Y.  Lowhb. 

TVtf  J,  its  meaning  in  Shakspeare.  —  In  a  passage 
in  Timon  of  Athens  hereinafter  quoted,  this  word 
has  sorely  troubled  the  commentators.  It  is  cnri- 
ous  to  observe  how  near  a  critic  is  at  times  to  a 
true  interpretation  or  a  true  lection,  and  jet  fails 
to  reach  it. 

In  ir.  Hen.  IV.  Act  I.  Sc.  2.,  we  read  :  — 

Chief  Justice.  **  What!  you  are  as  a  candid,  the  better 
XMirt  burnt  out.** 

FaUtaff.  **  A  wasael  candle,  my  Lord ;  all  tallow :  if  I 
did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth." 

On  this  JohniOD  says,  ^*  There  is  a  poor  quibble 
upon  the  word  wax^  which  signifies  increase  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  the  honey-comb,"  —  a  com- 
ment characteristic  of  the  pretentious  dogmatism 
of  the  lexicographer !  In  the  first  place,  the  quib- 
ble is  an  excellent  one ;  and,  in  the  seoond,  wax 
does  not  exactly  mean  increase,  but  the  eondition 
which  is  the  result  of  growth.  Falstafi*  is  a  man 
of  wax ;  the  truth  of  which  statement  is  evidenced 
by  his  growth.  Johnson  thus  narrowly  escaped 
bitting  on  the  true  signification,  which  may  ac- 
count for  his  having  totally  mistaken  the  sense  of 
the  phrase,  "  Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax,*'  in  Romeo 
and  Jvliety  Act  I.  Sc.  3.  The  pariorum  commenta- 
tors agree  that  this  phrase  means  that  Romeo  was 
"  waxen,  well-shaped,  fine-turned ;  "  **  as  if  he  bad 
been  modelled  m  wax"  (Steevens).  A  more 
ludicrous  mistake  was  never  made.  *^  A  man  of 
wax  '*  means  a  sufficient  man,  a  man  who  has  grown 
to  his  full  strength  and  puberty. 

Now,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  I.  Se.  1.,  occurs 
the  remarkable  passage :  — 

Poet.  *^  Ton  see  this  conflaencey  this  great  flood  of  visi- 
tore. 
I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment :  My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax :  no  levelled  malice 
Inftets  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold  j 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  track  behind." 

In  the  phrase  **  in  a  wide  sea  of  wax,'*  the  com* 
mentators  can  see  nothing  but  an  obscure  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  write  on  waxen 
tablets.  That  suoh  an  allusion  never  entered 
8hakspeare*s  mind  will  soon  be  evident  to  every 
reader.  Let  us  inquire  whether  Shakspeare  ever 
associates  the  verb  wax  with  the  amplitude  of  the 
sea.     Compare  the  following :  — 

*•  For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ*d  with  a  wildemea  of  tea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxiug  tide  grow  wave  hp  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envioos  surge 
Will  in  ms  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 

Titus  Andr.,  Act  III.  Sc  1. 

**         .       t        .        .        His  pupil  age 
Han*enter'd  thus,  he  loaxed  like  a  sea.** 

Chriolanus,  Act  II.  Sc.  2, 


It  only  remains  to  examine  the  context  of  the 
phrase  in  Timon  of  Athens^  to  determine  exactly 
the  sense  of  the  latter.  The  poet  calls  Tunonn 
visitors  a  *'  confluence  "  and  a  "  flood ; "  and  as  a 
c<»ifluence  of  waters  and  a  flood-tide  are  properly 
applicable  to  the  sea,  we  can  readily  perceive  tkaX^ 
in  the  poet*s  mind,  the  court  is  a  sea.  He  calls 
the  purport  of  his  poem,  or  **  rough  work,"  his 
'^  free  drift,"  which  does  not  pause  to  criticise  or 
satirise  this  or  that  particular  person,  but  **  moves 
itself  in  a  wide  sea  of  wax ; "  that  is,  its  scope  com- 
prises the  wh(^e  conoourse  of  courtiers,  in  all  its 
extent  and  fulness,  as  a  sea  at  a  flood  or  wring  tide. 
Had  the  passage  stood,  '*  moves  itself  m  a  wi^e- 
waxm  sea,"  every  commentator  would  have  uii« 
derstood  the  phrase,  and  we  should  have  read  no 
nonsense  about  "  waxen  tablets  "  in  the  variorum 
notes.  I  may  add  that  I  was  originally  led  to  the 
true  sense  of  this  passage  by  comparing  it  with 
one  in  Hamlet :  — 

*'  And  as  this  temple  tcvuret. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soal 
Grow*  wide  withal." 

I  also  owe  it  to  your  quondam  correspondent 
A.  E.  B.  that  I  was  rescued  from  committmg  my- 
self to  the  emendation,  '*  wide-waxen^^ 

C.  Mansfield  Ihglsbt. 

Birmingham. 

Cochul,  —  In  a  series  of  papers  appearing  in  the 
Oreenock  Advertiser,  giving  an  account  of  the 
scenery  and  traditions  of  the  West  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  there  are  some  pleasant  incidental  notes. 
The  following  is  one  apropos  of  a  legend  of  ^- 
ran:  — 

<"Cochnl '  is  a  now  almost  obsolete  Qaellc  word,  whidi 
was  used  to  express  the  scaly  integument  popularly  sup- 
posed to  conceal  the  lower  limbs  of  the  fabulous  mer- 
maiden,  and  which  it  was  believed  she  had  the  privil^re 
of  throwing  off  at  times  and  appearing  in  mortal  ^oisa. 
In  its  original  signification  cochul  means  the  husk,  not 
the  shell,  of  a  nut,  therein  differing  from  the  Latin  eodUea^ 
and  the  Greek  kochlos,  to  which  at  fint  sight  it  bean 
no  little  likeness.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an 
ingenious  friend,  that  from  this  word  cochul  may  have 
been  derived  the  *coil '  used  by  Hamlet — 

<  When  we  have  shuiSed  off  this  mortal  eon,' 

which  expresnon  seems  to  want  forte,  if  taken,  as  usually 
understood,  to  mean  a  stir,  a  tumult,  or  a  bastk;  «td 
which  is  quite  approprmte  in  the  month  of  poof  Juliet, 

when  her  impatience  has  excited  the  petulance  of  the 
nurse,  and  she  exclaims 

*  Here's  such  a  ooil,' 

which  in  modem  parlance  would  probably  be  rendsted, 
'What  a  mess  I*ve  made.'  But  surely  tha  philosophic 
Hamlet  means  something  more  than  the  mere  getting  out 
of  a  row.  Life,  to  be  sure,  is  at  the  best  but  a  tumults 
and  as  such  it  is  rendered  by  the  paraphrast  of  the  patient 
and  pious  Job :  — 

*  How  still  and  peaeefhl  Is  the  gfave^ 
Where,  life's  vain  tumults  past ; ' 

but,  still,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of  Bamlet 
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would  acquire  a  deeper  Blgni&;ance  were  *coil'  used  in 
the  sense  conveyed  by  cocbol  —  to  which,  if  spelt  as  pro- 
nounced, it  much  resembles  —  and  certainly  the  construc- 
tion is  not  80  forced  as  many  which  have  been  put  upon 
other  words  used  by  Shakspeare.  If  it  were  not  *  to  con- 
sider it  too  curiously  to  consider  so/  it  might  be  added 
that,  as  the  nut  when  dead  ripe  is  quietly  shpffled  out  of 
its  husk,  so  the  immortal  portion  of  man,  when,  his 

*  Few  short  years  of  evil  past,' 

he  takes  his  peaceful  departure,  is  not  violently  cracked 
out,  but  he  quietly  *  shuffles  off  this  mortal  eoehuL* " 

Shakspeare,  you  are  aware,  uses  many  Welsh 
words ;  perhaps  some  learned  reader  of  **  N.  &  Q.," 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Principality, 
may  tell  us  if  he  has  met,  m  the  course  of  his  stu- 
dies, with  a  word  resembling  "  cochul.**        A.  M. 

Greenock. 


On  the  Genders  of  Diplomatic  Statesmen,  — 
After  the  decisive  battle  of  Layback,  the  king  of 
Naples  proclaimed  to  his  loving  subjects,  that  a 
long  reign  of  sixty  years  had  given  him  experi- 
ence and  ability  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  the  real  wants  of  his  people.  It 
appears,  however,  that  his  majesty's  loving  sub- 
jects did  not  place  much  confidence  either  in  his 
experience  or  ability  to  appreciate  their  character 
and  real  wants ;  and  that  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  his  Nestorian  reign,  they  con- 
sidered him  to  be  no  better  than  an  old  woman, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  show. 

When  Sir  Joseph  Acton,  the  friend  and  col- 
league of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Nelson  at  the  court  of  Naples,  was  taken  into  the 
king's  service  in  the  premiership  of  the  Marquess 
Sambuco,  he  obtained  great  influence  over  the 
queen,  who  possessed  unlimited  power  over  the 
king.  One  morning  the  following  lines  were 
found  written  on  the  gates  of  the  palace :  — 

"  Hie  Begina, 

JffiBc  Rex, 

Hoc  Sambuco, 

HtCf  HsBC,  HoCf  Acton.** 

This  three-gendered  statesman  was  the  brother 
of  the  mild  and  tolerant  Cardinal  Acton ;  was 
born  at  Besan^on  in  1707,  of  Irish  parents.  His 
father,  an  eminent  physician,  settled  in  that  town 
in  1735,  where  he  practised  with  great  success. 
He  placed  his  son  Joseph  in  the  French  navy, 
where  he  soon  acquired  honourable  distinction. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  Leopold, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  A  bold  exploit  which 
he  performed,  in  rescuing  4000  Spaniards  A*om 
the  Barbary  corsairs,  made  him  honourablj^  known 
at  the  court  of  Naples. 

Through  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  he  bmrnme 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  afterwards  of  Finahc^. 
He  was  closely  connected  with  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  Naples,  and  ably  supported  the  British 


government  in  its  protection  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies. 

On  the  ascendancy  of  the  French  in  Naples,  the 
minister,  Acton,  was  dismissed  from  all  his  em- 
ployments in  1803,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  In  1808. 

Jambs  Elmbb. 

Piccadilly,  —  The  following  notices  of  t^e  Pic- 
cadilly mansion  during  the  Civil  Wars  may  be 
interesting  to  our  London  topographers  :  •— 

1660,  Aug.  1.  «*  That  the  house  comonly  called  Pick  a 
dillie  bee  assigned  unto  Coll.  Birkstead  for  the  quartering 

of  soe  manie  of  his  souldlers  as  hee  shall  thinke  fitt.** 

Interregnum  Order  Book. 

30  Nov.  1650.  «  That  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  Thanett  in 
Aldergate  Street,  and  likewise  the  house  Pickadllly,  bee 
both  made  use  of  for  the  quartering  of  200  souldiers  in 
each,  for  which  houses  a  reasonable  rent  is  to  be  paid,  and 
especiall  care  is  to  be  taken  that  noe  spoil  bee  done  to  the 
said  houses  by  the  souldiers  quartered  in  them.*'  —  Idem, 

Cl.  Hoppeb. 

Massinger's  Descendants.  —  In  the  obituary  of 
the  London  Magazine  for  1762, 1  find  the  follow* 
ing  entry  :  — 

"  August  4*^. 
"  Miss  Henrietta  Massinger,  a  descendant  of  Massinger, 
the  dramatic  poet.*' 

This  may  be  worth  recording. 

John  Payin  Phuxips, 
Haverfordwest. 

Fruit  Stolen ;  how  to  recover  it.  —  While  the 
fruit,  peach,  nectarine,  or  apricot  is  yet  in  a  green 
state,  affix  an  adhesive  laheU  your  initial  or  any 
other  private  mark,  to  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  ripe  fruit  thus  labelled  will  carry  its  unobli- 
terated  green  stamp  into  any  market.  This  sim* 
pie  operation,  if  it  should  fail  to  preserve  the  fruit, 
will,  unless  it  shall  have  been  subjected  to  any 
colouring  process,  at  least  enable  the  owner  to 
identify  it.  F.  PnuxotT. 

"  The  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman.'^—The  follow- 
ing annotations  are  copied  from  the  Ay- leaf  of  a 
copy  of  The  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploivman^  printed  in 
1561. 

The  writing,  as  will  be  seen,  bears  date  1577, 
and  as  it  may  contain  additional  particulars  re« 
specting  the  individual  therein  named,  it  seemed 
to  me  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pages  of  **  N. 
&Q.":  — 

''Robertus  Langland,  sacerdos  (vt  apparet)  natus  in 
oomitatu  Salopian,  in  villa  vulg6  dicta  Mortymers  Clibery, 
in  terra  lutea,  octavo  k  Malvernis  montibns  milliario  fuit» 
etc.  Illud  liquido  constat,  eum  fuisse  ex  primis  Jo.  Wi- 
clevi  discipufis  vnum  atqn^  in  spiritus  fervore,  contra 
apertas  Papistarum  blasphsemias  adversus  Deum  et  eins 
Xp«°s  sub  amcenis  coloribus  et  typls  edidisse  in  mnA9A% 
Anglioo  pium  opus,  ac  boncmiBi  virorum  lectione  cUgaum 
qa<Kl  Tocabat. 

«  Yiaioiiakn  petii  Aratoris.    Lib.L 
«  L  Nihil  illud  «b  ipse  editutt  novi    Prophetioe  plara 
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praedixit,  que  nostris  diebus  implevi  vidimiis.  Complevit 
sain  opus  An"  D*  |3|g°.  Dum  Jo.  Cicestrius  Londini 
pretor  esset. 

« Ilaleiw.  Cent.  6.  5.  37. 

"  2.  Mention  is  made  of  Peerce  Plowghman's  Creede, 
in  Cliawcera  tale  off  the  Plowman. 

<*  3. 1  deeme  Chawcer  to  be  the  author.  I  thinke  hit  not 
to  be  on  and  the  same  y*  made  both :  for  that  the  reader 
shall  fynde  divers  maner  of  Englishinge  on  sentence ;  as, 
namelie,  Quid  consyderas  festucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui, 
trabem  autem  in  oculo  tuo  et  5. 

**  4.  And  speciallie,  for  y*  I  fynde  Water  Brute  named 
in  this  Creede :  who  was  manye  yeeres  after  y«  author  off 

y*  Visi^HU 

**  G.  Chawcerus  vivit  1402.     Ead.  temp,  et  Gowenu. 

''Jo.  Lyd^ate  claruit  sexagenarius,  1440. 

**  Druncklewe,  a  dronckerd. 

**  Hu«ke,  speede  or  hastey. 

"  Tvme,  in  w«^  th'  author  of  the  vision  lyved,  Ad9  D* 
1350,  passu  130. 

**  1577.  August  xxij." 

SlLYEBSTONB. 

*'  Marianne  **  and  a  Passage  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  —  The  resemblance  of  the  following 
passage  in  Blacktooods  Magazine  for  August  to  a 
passage  in  Marivaux*s  Marianne  seeoos  to  me 
worth  a  note  in  "  N.  &  Q."  The  writer  is  speak- 
ing of  the  low  publications  of  the  present  day  :  — 

"  If  any  one  supposes  that  here,  in  this  special  branch 
of  literature  provided  for  the  multitude,  anything  about 
the  said  multitude  is  to  be  found,  a  more  entire  mistake 
could  not  be  imagined.  ....  An  Alton  Locke  may  find 
a  countess  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  but  is  no  hero  for  the 
sempstress,  who  makes  her  romance  out  of  quite  different 
materials;  and  whereas  we  can  please  ourselves  with 
Mary  Bca^ton,  our  poor  neighbours  share  no  such  humble 
taste,  but  luxuriate  in  ineffoble  splendours  of  architecture 
and  upholster}',  and  love  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
romantic  fortunes  of  a  Gerard  de  Brent  and  a  Gerald  St. 
Maur."  —  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  August,  1858 ;  Art.  "  The 
Byways  of  Literature." 

Marivaux  says :  — 

'^  II  y  a  des  gens  dont  la  vanity  se  mele  de  tout  ce  qu'ils 
font,  meme  de  leurs  lectures.  Donnez  leur  Thistoire  du 
cceur  humain  dans  les  grandes  conditions,  ce  devient-lk 

Sour  eux  un  objet  important :  mais,  ne  leur  parlez  pas 
es  ^tats  mediocres;  ils  ne  veulent  voir  agir  que  des 
Seigneurs,  des  Princes,  des  Rois,  on  du  moins  des  per- 
sonnes  qui  ayent  fait  une  grande  figure.  II  n'y  a  que 
cela  qui  existe  pour  la  noblesse  de  leur  gout."  —  Mari- 
anne, seconde  partie,  1736,  p.  2. 


tSintxiti. 

THE   DUBLIN   LETTEE. 

The  Dvblin  LeUer,  or,  The  PaputW  Doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  not  agreeable  to  the  Primitive 
Fathers :  — 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you,  or  an/  of  your 
correspondents,  will  kindlj  solve  the  difficulty  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  communication  which  I 
have  received  from  a  learned  friend,  in  reference 
to  No.  66.  of  Feck's  Complete  Catalogue  of  aU  the 
Discourses  written^  both  far  and  against  Popery,  in 


the  Time  of  King  James  i7.,  4to.,  London,  1735, 
viz.  ^*  Transubstantiation  no  Doctrine  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Fathers ;  being  a  Defence  of  The  Dvblm 
Letter  herein  against  the  Papist  Misrepresented 
and  Represented^^  Part  n.  cap.  3.  [Anon.],  by 
John  Patrick,  M.A.,  Preacher  at  the  Charter- 
house [Lond.],  1687,  4to.,  pp.  72. 

"  I  cannot  find  any  copy  of  The  Dublin  Letter^ 
or  who  was  its  author.  Dr.  Wake  (ContuL, 
p.  22.)  says :  *•  The  next  that  gave  occasion  to  the 
revival  of  this  controversy '  [i.  e.  the  next  after 
the  author  of  a  Discourse  cf  Transubstantiatiau 
(Tillotson),  1685,  see  No.  125.]  *  was  the  author 
of  the  Dublin  Letter,  who,  being  answered  by  the 
Representer  in  his  second  part,  cap.  3.,  a  learned 
man  of  our  Communion  made  good  his  party  in 
an  excellent  discourse.*  The  Representer  (he, 
cit,)  quotes  what  these  authors  call  The  Dublin 
Letter,  under  the  title  of  The  Papists'  Doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  not  agreeable  to  the  Primitive 
Fathers.  But  I  can  find  no  title  answering  to 
this  title  in  tbe  Catalogue  of  the  Dublin  Uniyer. 
or  of  the  B6dl.  Libraries.**  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  Reading*s  Catalogus  Bihliothec(B  Sumensis^  nor 
in  Horne*s  Catalogue  of  Queen*s  College  Library, 
Cambridge;  and  I  am  informed  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Abp.  Marsh*s  library,  Dublin. 

BlBLlOTHECAR.  ChETHAM. 


*'  BlISHWOBTH*8  DIAIXM3UB8.** 

Li  Hallam*s  Literature  of  Europe  (vol.  iL  p. 
325.  n.  2nd  ed.)  occurs  the  following  citation :  — 

"  If  there  were  anything  unwritten  which  had  come  down 
to  us  with  as  full  and  universal  a  tradition  as  the  unques- 
tioned books  of  Canonical  Scripture,  that  thing  should  I 
believe  as  well  as  the  Scripture ;  but  I  have  long  sought 
for  some  such  thing,  and  yet  I  am  to  seek;  nay,  I  am 
confident  no  one  point  in  controvert  between  Papists 
and  Protestants  can  go  in  upon  half  so  fair  cards,  for  to 
gain  the  esteem  of  an  Apostolic  tradition,  as  those  things 
which  are  now  decried  on  all  hands ;  I  mean  the  opinion 
of  the  Chiliasts  and  the  communicating  infants." 

The  reference  given  is  "  chap.  iii.  §  82." 

This  is  intended,  I  suppose,  to  refer  to  §  82  of 
Chillingworth*s  Answer  to  Knott's  3rd  **  Chap- 
ter.*' The  quotation  is,  however,  not  to  be  du- 
covered  there,  nor  have  I  found  it  elsewhere  in 
the  Religion  of  Protestants. 

But  at  the  end  of  Chillingworth's  Works  there 
are  printed  certain  '*  Additional  Discourses,**  and 
among  them  **An  Answer  to  some  Passages  in 
Rush  worth's  Dialc^ues,  beginning  at  the  Third 
Dialogue,  §  xil.  p.  181.,  &X,  Paris,  1654|  about 
Traditions." 

In  this  treatise,  and  in  that  part  of  it  wkieli 

S spears  to  be  an  extract  from  Bashwortb,  Ifr. 
aHam's  quotation  occurs.  Rushwortb,  or  Ridi* 
worth,  is  a  pseudonym  of  Thomas  White,  an 
English  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  with  whom  Chil- 
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lingwortb,  aft«r  hia  return  to  FroteslnntisDi,  bftd 
an  bterview  at  tbe  lodgings  of  Sir  Keoelm 
Digby. 

If  tbe  eiliiion  of  1654  were  tbe  one  referred  to 
iiy  tbe  writer  of  the  Aiuwer,  it  could,  of  course, 
not  have  btea  written  bj  Chillineworth,  who  died 
in  Januarj,  1643-4.  There  is,  however,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Dialogue  bearing  the  following  title ; 

"  The  Dialogues  of  Willism  Richwortb,  or,  The  ladg- 
mend  orCommao  8«n<e  in  the  Chaise  of  Religion.  Printsd 
at  Peria  by  John  Mestais,  1640." 

Now,  Ibe  thing  which  perplexes  me  b  this :  the 
opening  sentences  quoted  in  the  Amaer  ("  Do  you 
think  there  is  such  a.  citj  as  Rome  or  Conslanti- 
nople  P  Nephew.  That  I  do  :  I  would  I  knew 
what  I  ask  as  wull.")  I  Hnd  both  in  the  edition  of 
1640,  and  in  that  of  1694,  not  at  p.  181.,  but  at  p. 
203. ;  but  the  subsequent  passage,  apparently 
quoted  from  the  Dialognei,  I  am  unable  to  discn- 
icr  in  cither.  I  should  mention  Ibat  the  "Rich' 
worth"  of  1640  contains  three  Dialogues,  tbe 
"  Rusbworth  "  of  1654  contains  ibe  same  three, 
with  an  additional  one.  In  tbe  three  Dialogues 
ubich  are  common  to  the  two  editions,  the  edition 
of  1654  varies  only  verbally  from  that  of  1640. 
The  fourth  Dialogue  does  not  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject discussed  in  the  Answer. 

These  circumstances  lead  me  to  ask, 


let.  What  is  the  evidence  on  which  the  Aiawer 
1,1  Hunhwortk  is  attributed  to  Chillingwortb  ?  I 
mean  external  evidence,  for  the  inlerjuti  decidedly 
confirms  the  ascription  to  him. 

2nd.  Are  the  passages  which  appear  to  be 
<|Uoted  from  "  Rushwortb "  tn  the  Armwer  Ui  be 
found  in  any  edition  of  Rusbworth's  i>ia^gtiei.' 
Or  had  Chitllngworth  access  to  some  MS.  of  the 
Dialogues,  from  which  the  printed  text  varies  f 

3rd.  Does  not  Chill ingworth,  in  the  extract 
jiiven  in  the  Afitwer,  himtelf  take  up  the  cud"eiB 
inr  tbe  "nephew"  against  the  " uncle P"  The 
"  nephew  "  is  certainly  a  fiir  more  vigorous  advo- 
cate for  tbe  Protestant  cause  in  Chillingworth  than 
in  Rushworth;  and  the  extract  is  introduced  with- 
out a  word  lo  tell  us  whence  it  comes. 

4lb.  Is  Mr.  Hallam's  extract  to  be  found,  after 
all,  anjwbere  in  tbe  Religion  ofProUtlaaUt 

Perhaps  some  of  these  questions  might  have 
been  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  consultation  of 
Desmaireaux's  Crilieal  and  Historical  Accounl  of 
ChiUingworth ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
sight  of  that  work,  nor  bave  I  been  able  to  refer 
to  tbe  last  edition  of  Halliim'g£iteriifure  a/£urop«. 

I  venture  to  ask  the  following  queelions  alto, 
arising  out  of  the  Dialogue!  themselves. 

At  p.  113.  (ed.  1640),  and  p.  43.  (ed.  1654.) 

"  Tbe  Portugal!  in  tbdr  discoveries  found  a  man  whose 
habilition  was  in  tbe  sea,  and  came  only  to  land,  as  cro- 
codiles and  seacalvu  do." 

Where  is  any  account  of  this  to  be  fuiiud  P 


At  p.  278.  (ed.  1654),  not  contained  in  ed.  1640. 

"Yon  know  Tnuniion  and  the  Chanh  and  tbe  CoUio't 
Faith  was  the  old  way.*' 

Is  there  any  trace'of  the  expression,  "  tbe  col- 
lier's f.iith,"  used  in  a  similar  way  F    How  did  it 

Cambridge. 


Tbe  general  accounts  of  the  family  of  Seymour 
state  that  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  so  created 
1547,  was  beheaded  20  Nov.  1S49,  without  leaving 

It  is,  however,  staled  by  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  201., 
that  by  Queen  Catherine  Parr  he  had  a  daughter 
Mary,  and  that  she  was  at  her  father's  dying  re- 

Juest  conveyed  to  Rrimsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire, 
le  residence  of  Katherine,  Duchess  of  SufTulb. 

She  seems  shortly  after  to  have  been  an  incum- 
brance and  expense  to  the  duchess.  What  little  is 
known  of  the  unfortunate  lady  is  given  by  Mis* 
Strickland  in  the  Life  of  Queen  Katherine  Rirr. 

Tbe  last  account  supported  by  any  historical 
evidence  is  to  be  gathered  from  "an  Act  for  dit- 
iaheriting  Mary  Seymour,  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  late  Lord  Seymour,  Admiral  of  England  and 
the  late  Qaeen;  "  and  another  Act  for  the  reiti- 
tnHon  of  Mary  Seymour,  passed  5  Jan.  1549,  3 
Edw.  VL 

Miss  Strickland,  upon  the  authority  of  some 
printed  MSS.  remainmg  in  a  family  o(  Lawion, 
states  that  Mary  Seymour  became  the  wife  o{  Sir 
Edaard  Suihek,  but  without  any  particulars  lo 
lead  to  his  identity,  beyond  supposition. 

It  is  singular  that  there  should  be  any  doubt 
or  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  Queen  Ca- 
therine, if  she  had  such  a  daughter. 

Should  any  of  your  correspondents  engaged  in 
historical  inquiries  possess  any  information,  or  be 
able  to  afford  a  clue  to  evidence  on  the  subject,  it 
will  be  moat  acoeptable;  and  who,  at  tbe  same 
time  I  would  ask,  was  Sir  JBdmard  BtukeUf 

Nortb-Cbat. 


^inac  fiucrfEf. 

Concrete. — The  extensive  use  of  concrete  in 
various  forms  in  Great  Britain  is  remarkable.  Its 
practical  use  is  very  great,  and  an  immense  saving 
IS  effected.  Has  any  one  connected  his  name  with 
this  mixture  of  small  materials  and  lime  F  And 
when  should  we  date  its  recent  introduction  f 
Of  conrse,  we  know  that  the  Romans  used  con- 
crete. 6>  B.  L. 

The  Virgil  of  Chrutiaxi^.  —  Id  Traiti  tm-  la 
Grace,  par  Jean  Begoier,  Paris,  1729,  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  quoted  at  of  "  Le  VirgUe  du  Chris- 
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tianisme,**  St.  Au^ustin  having  been  called  in  the 
precedinnr  pajre  "  le  Ciceron."    I  beg  to  ask  who 
was  "  le  Virgile,"  and  from  whence  the  lines  are 
taken  ? 
'*Ptiisqae  on  volt  tant  d'enftins  pour  qni  leurs  saintes 

Portent  sans  cesse  au  del  leors  voeox  et  leors  pri^res. 

Qui  malgr^  tant  de  soins  qui  n*ont  que  Dieu  pour  but, 

Ne  peuvent  au  Bapteme  acquerir  le  salut : 

£t  tant  d^autres  con^-us  d'un  sang  illegitime ; 

La  honte  de  leur  mere  et  le  fruit  de  son  crime, 

Abandonnez  des  leurs,  exposez  anx  passans, 

Sont  tirez  d*un  fnroier  pasles  et  languisans, 

£t  par  des  Strangers  offers  k  TEau  sacree 

Yont  regner  pour  jamais  dans  le  claire  £mp3rr^*' 

P.  76. 

Ph.H. 

Meaux. 

WaAe  Family, — Where  were  buried  the  father 
and  grandfather  (both  named  John  Wake)  of  Sir 
Baldwin  Wake,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1621  ?  also  Sir  Baldwin  himself,  and  the  next 
two  baronets.  Sir  John  and  Sir  William  ?  And 
do  any  funeral  monuments  exist  to  the  memorj 
of  these  six  individuals  or  their  wives  ? 

SlLYBBSTONB. 

Recanting, — I  have  somewhere  read  that  when 
one,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  was  con- 
denmed  to  make  a  recantation,  he  hit  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  while  he  caught  at  the  spirit : — 
*'  If  ccrnU)  be  to  sing,"  said  he,  "  reearUo  is  to  sing 
again  ;**  and  so  he  re-chanted  his  opinions  by  re- 
peating them  in  his  recantation.     Who  was  he  ? 

Abhba. 

Antiquarian  Dinner.  —  In  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  volume  of  the  Inventor"*  Advocate^ 
dated  Nov.  16,  1839, 1  find  the  following  curious 
paragraph.  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  may  know  who  Lord  B.  really  was :  — 

**  Lord  B.,  well  known  fbr  his  love  of  everything  out 
of  the  way,  lately  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca  of 
the  following  singular  character:  the  meat,  fish,  vege- 
tables were  all  at  least  of  two  years*  standing,  preserved 
according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Appert.  The  table  was  sup- 
plied with  sea'water  made  fit  to  drink  by  the  process  re- 
cently discovered ;  the  claret  had  been  rescued,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  diving-bell,  from  a  merchant  vessel  sunk 
in  the  Thames  more  than  a  century  ago  ( ! ),  and  the 
bread  was  made  from  wheat  some  ^centuries  old,  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  ^'nue/^  brought  from  one  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  and  bad  sown  in  England ! !  The  dinner 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.'' 


Who  u  Lord  B.  ? 


Bellaisa. 


HeaUm-Boyds, — Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q.** 
in  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  or  Lancashire,  inform  me 
of  the  exact  position  of  this  place  ?  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  Lewis's  Topographical  Diction^ 
ary,  nor  in  the  British  Postal  GtUde,  J. 

Marvdlottt  Cures  by  Madame  8t,  Jjnour, — 
Information  respecting  this  subject  is  much  re- 
quired.   The  alleged  cures  were  performed  in 


1828,  at  Nantes,  France,  and  caused  mach  ex- 
citement in  the  neighbourhood*  Is  anything 
known  of  the  later  career  of  Madame  St.  Amour  r 

T.J.  A. 

Pisces  Regales. — Will  any  of  your  learned  cor- 
respondents enumerate  the  **  fish  **  menUmied  ia 
the  following  paragraph  :  it  has  been  taken  from 
an  old  charter  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth :  —» 

"Xecnon  omnes  et  oomimodas  pisoes  ngtHea,  viz*^ 
storgeon,  balenas,  chetai,  porphesias  delphiooa  reges  et 
graspesias  ac  omnes  alias  pisces  quasconaiie  magnam  chre 
ingentam  crassitudinem  vel  pingoietnmnem  in  ae  ha- 
bentes.** 

Bkabt  Fsnnr. 

Crannock, — Can  any  of  your  antiquarian  friends 
tell  the  exact  measure  of  a  **  cramioekJ*  The 
word  is  frequently  found  on  the  rolls  of  King 
John. 

Ledwich  says  ^^  it  is  a  measure  for  eom,**  but 
the  precise  quantity  is  desired.  The  word  will 
be  found  in  the  Glossary  annexed  to  the  Liber 
Quotidianus  Contrarotulatoris  Garderohee. 

Bbajot  Pemht. 

High  Sheriff* 9  Privilege, — Does  the  circum- 
stance of  a  person  serving  the  office  of  Hig^ 
Sheriff  under  a  name  which  he  has  taken  entitle 
him  to  bear  that  name  without  a  royal  licence? 


Sebastianus  Franck,  —  I  am  anxious  to  know 
who  Sebastianus  Franck  was  ?  I  have  a  work  of 
his  called  Die  Gidde  Arcke,  The  only  statement 
of  the  place  at  which  it  was  published  is  the  fcd- 
lowing  in  the  title :  "  Door  Sebastianum  Franck 
van  Word  tsamen  ghestelt.**  The  date  is  1551. 
Any  information  of  the  book  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  to  any  of  your  readers. 

I  should  like  to  know  who  this  man  waa  ?  If 
his  works  are  known  ?  and  if  so,  are  they  of  Taloe^ 
and  have  they  ever  been  translated  ?        F.  £.  K. 

A  Curiosity  of  Literature :  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
a  Poet. — The  Rev.  R.  Folwhele,  in  nis  Family 
Traditions^  Sfc.  (vol.  ii.  p.  326.),  has  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gifibrd  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hurdis,  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which 
he  writes,  among  other  things : 

"  I  have  not  got  the  Bristol  Antkohjiy,  nor  would  I  re- 
commend it  to  any  one ;  a  more  miserable  coUectiiHi  oC 
poems  has  not  made  its  appearance  for  many  yeara  Hie 
only  good  poem  is  that  addressed  to  S'  Miehael'a  Moont^ 
by  a  yoang  man  of  Penzance  [H.  Davy],  an  assistant  t» 
D'  ileddoes  in  chemical  experiments.  He  ii^  without 
doubt,  veiy  clever,  and  has  givm  Beddoes  ample  satis- 
faction.** 

Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers  favour  me 
with  any  information  conoeming  this  Bristol  Ah" 
tJiology,  or  of  Sir  Humphry's  poem  ? — for  praise 
from  such  a  judicious  critio  as  Gifibrd  would 
stamp  a  mint-mark  upon  anything  assayed  by  him, 
and  assure  its  being  sterling  metal. 
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JEarliest  Stone  Church  in  Ireland,  —  Where  in 
Ireland  wag  the  first  stone  ecclesiastical  building 
erected  ?  Abhba. 

Degrees  ofD.CL.  and  LL,D, — Are  these  de- 
grees (and  in  like  manner,  those  of  B.C.L.  and 
LL.B.)  quite  the  same  in  all  respects,  so  as  to  be 
interchangeably  and  indifferently  used  ?  I  had  an 
idea  that  D.C.L-  (and  B.C.L.  with  it)  was  pecu- 
liar to  Oxford ;  but  according  to  some  of  your 
correspondents,  it  would  seem  to  be  erroneous. 

Abchb.  Wbir. 

Showing  the  Way  to  fading.  —  In  Madame 
Knight*s  Jmamal  I  find  a  passage  that  I  would 
like  to  learn  the  meaning  of.  She  speaks  of  a 
tavern  keeper's  daughter,  who,  to  use  her  words — 

"  Drew  a  chair,  bid  me  sitt,  And  then  mn  op  stairs  and 
putts  on  two  or  three  Rings  (or  else  I  had  not  seen  them 
before,)  and  returning  sett  herself  just  before  me,  thawing 
the  way  to  Reding^  that  I  might  see  her  Ornaments,  per- 
haps to  gain  the  more  respect.** 

Is  this  expression  of  English  origin  ?  and,  if  so, 
how  did  it  originate  ?  Metacom. 

Roxbnry,  Mass.  U.S. 

Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible.  —  When  and 
whence  was  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible 
now  in  the  British  Museum  obtained  ?  What 
was  the  history  of  the  copy  which  it  displaced,  and 
is  that  copy  anywhere  described  in  detail  ?  Where 
is  it  now  r  Joseph  Rix. 

St  Neots. 

Alfred^ s  Jewel, — Is  not  this  jewel  the  head  of  a 
sceptre,  as  indicated  by  a  kind  of  ferule  beneath 
it  ?  and  if  so,  should  it  not  be  among  the  regalia  of 
England,  the  most  precious  of  royal  relics?  I 
have  a  faint  recollection  that  this  suggestion  has 
already  been  made  by  some  learned  antiquary. 
Let  the  question  be  ventilated  in  "  N.  &  Q. 

Li,  B.  L. 


Marquis  of  G^raniy.— What  are  the  best  au- 
thorities to  consult  for  an  account  of  the  public 
and  also  private  career  of  the  celebrated  John, 
Marquis  of  Granby,  who  died  in  1770  ?  Any  one 
answering  this  as  fully  fts  possible  will  oblige 

Henbt  Kensington. 


Rev,  Mr,  Wilson^  a.d.  1641.  — I  should  be  much 
obliged  by  any  information  respecting  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  in  the  year  1641,  had 
a  church  at  Stow,  described  at  the  time  as  being 
two  miles  from  Maidstone.  Meletes. 

[The  minister  inquired  after  is  most  probably  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wilson  of  Otham  [not  Stow],  and  afterwards, 
in  1643,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Maidstone  church.  Whilst 
he  was  rector  of  Otham,  he  was  prosecuted  fbr  the  dilapi* 
datkms  of  bis  parsonage-house,  and,  for  his  contumacy, 


was  suspended  by  the  High  Commission,  and  his  parsoa-^ 
age  sequestered.  He  was  likewise  called  to  account  at 
the  Archbishop's  visitation  for  not  reading  the  prayer 
appointed  on  occasion  of  the  King's  Northern  expedition, 
and  the  Declaration  then  called  The  Book  of  Sport*,  By 
the  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  for  calling  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  1649,  he  was  appointed  one  fk  them  \ 
and  he  also  appeared  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  Abp, 
Laud.  He  died  about  1651.  His  Lii^  by  the  Rev.  Georffe 
Swinnock  has  passed  through  two  editions,  1672, 1831.  J 

HorsC"  courser.  —  Can  any  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  give  the  strict  interpretation 
of  this  term  ?  It  is  used  in  an  Act  of  29  Charles 
II.  c.  7.  passed  in  1676,  among  other  things  to 
prerent  horse-coursers  from  travelling  on  Sun- 
day. In  some  of  the  dictionaries  of  modern  date 
the  term  is  defined  as  "  one  who  keeps  horses  or 
keeps  horses  for  the  race,  a  dealer  in  horses;**  but 
it  seems  questionable  whether  horse-dealer  was 
one  of  its  significations  at  the  time  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1676.  H.  S. 

[Nares  has  the  following  explanation  of  this  word :  «* 
"  HossK-CouRSKB,  properly  HoBSE-SoounaEB,  a  horso* 
dealer.  Equorum  mango.  Coles.  Junius  was  wrong  in  de* 
riving  it  from  the  Scotch  word  cose ;  it  is  from  the  Eng* 
lish  word  scorsei  to  exchange,  and  means  literally  a 
koru-changer.  Hence  Coles  has  also  horse^coursing, 
equorum permutaiio.  Abr.  Fleming  thus  defines  it:  'Man- 
go equorum,  a  horse-soorser ;  he  that  buyeth  horses,  and 
putteth  them  away  again  by  chopping  and  changing.' 
Nomencl.  p.  514.  The  horse-courser  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Bartholomew  Fair,  and  that  described  in  Overhury*8 
CharacterBf  51,  are  evidently  horse-dealers,  and  nothing 
else.  From  Whalley's  note  on  Barth,  Fair,  Act  iii.  Sc.  C 
it  appears  that  the  word  was  familiar  to  him  in  this 
sense,  though  now  quite  disused.  See  Johnson,  who  in- 
stances the  word  from  Wiseman  and  L'Estrange."] 

A  Commoner's  Private  Chapel,  3fc,  —  There  is 
some  useful  information  in  ^our  paper  as  to  who 
have  a  right  to  have  chaplains,  &c.,  but  I  wish  to 
put  this  case.  I  am  a  commoner  who  have  repre- 
sented a  county  for  some  years ;  one  of  my  resi- 
dences is  two  miles  from  the  nearest  church,  and 
I  wish  to  build  a  chapel  in  my  pleasure-grounds, 
and  to  pay  a  clergyman  to  come  there  on  Sunday 
and  do  the  duty  for  the  benefit  of  my  household 
and  persons  living  on  the  estate  near  at  hand. 
We  should  form  a  congregation  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  persons,  but  no  one  could 
come  there  except  by  my  permission.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  act  called  Lord  Shaflesbury's  Act 
would  allow  of  this  (18  &  19  Vict.  cap.  86.).  I 
presume  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  chapel  should 
oe  joined  on  to  the  house,  but  that  the  Law  Courts 
would  consider  that  by  this  act  the  pleasure 
grounds  were  a  part  **  of  the  premises  belonging 
ttiereto.**  X.  x .  Z. 

[Any  commoner  is  at  liberty  to  erect  a  private  ohap#l 
upon  his  estate  for  himself  and  family,  or  for  himself  and 
his  neighbours,  and  to  nominate,  &c  his  preacher,  who 
will  be  wholly  Independent  of  the  parish  minister.  Sach 
chapels  and  their  omaments  are  mahitaiBed,  of  course,  at 
those  persons'  eb«|^  1»  wliom  the^  belong.     It  Is 
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doubtful  whether  the  Sacraments  can  be  administered  in  i 
such  places  of  worship  without  the  sanction  of  the  local  < 
diocesan.    Anciently  all  private  chapels  were  consecrated 
by  a  bishop,  but  since  the  Reformation  the  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  desuetude.] 

Peeresses^  Second  Marriages,  —  Some  of  the 
learned  correspondents  of  *'  N.  &  Q.**  will  be  able 
to  give  informatiAi  on  the  following^  point :  — 

By  the  law  of  England,  as  exhibited  by  Cpke, 
"  when  a  titled  lady  marries  one  without  a  title, 
she  ceases  to  retain  her  rank,  unless  it  is  heredi- 
tary.** "  Si  mulier  nobilis  nupserit  ignobili  viro, 
dcsinet  esse  nobilis :  nisi  nobilitas  fuit  nativa.  4 
Co.  118.     Birthright  being  character  indelebilis.** 

Is  the  law  changed?  or  by  what  right  do 
females  in  the  present  day,  on  a  second  marriage, 
retain  the  name,  and  assume  the  title  of  a  former 
husband  ?  X.  X. 

[A  woman,  noble  by  marriage,  afterwards  marrying  a 
commoner,  is  generally  called  and  addressed  by  the  style 
and  title  which  she  bore  before  her  second  marriage;  hut 
this  is  only  by  courtesy,  as  the  daughters  of  dukes,  mar- 
quesses, and  earls  are  usually  addressed  by  the  title  of 
"  lady,"  though  in  law  they  are  commoners.'  When,  how- 
ever, a  woman,  noble  by  marriage,  contracts  a  second 
marriage  with  a  peer,  inferior  in  dignity  to  her  first  hus- 
band, it  would  appeiir  that  the  licence  of  the  sovereign  is 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  assume  the  title  of  her  second 
husband ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  present  Viscountess 
Palmerston,  who  was  originally  married  to  the  late  Earl 
Cowper.] 

Hvtton*s  Collections  out  of  the  Registers  of 
Wells.  —  Of  what  do  these  collections  consist-,  and 
are  they  published  ?  They  are  lar^jely  quoted  by 
the  Editor  of  "  N.  &  Q.**  in  his  replies  to  Ima. 

R.  C.  W. 

[The  valuable  collections  of  extracts  from  various 
ancient  Registers,  amounting  to  thirty-eight  volumes, 
formed  and  written  by  Dr.  Matthew  Button  are  in  the  , 
Barleian  Collection,  Nos.  6950—6985.    Several  of  them  j 
have  alphabetical  indexes  of  the  records.     In  6964  is  < 
written,  "These  Collections  weire  made  by  me,  Matth. 
Button,  Anno  Di.  1686."] 


UtiflM. 


THOMAS   CABEW,   THE   WELL-KNOWN   POET. 
(2'^  S.  vi.  112.) 

I  can  add  but  little  to  the  valuable  Notes  of 
Db.  Rimbault  respecting  this  gentleman.  His 
identity  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  the  confusion  be- 
tween him  and  Thomas  Carey  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  similarity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
names :  Carew  having  been  always  pronounced 
Carey,  as  it  still  is  by  Mr.  Pole-Carew  of  Antony, 
a  collateral  descendant  of  the  poet.  Although 
there  is  no  proof  produced  of  the  fact,  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  Thomas  Carew  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Mathew  Carey  of  Littleton,  in 
Worcestershire.  Of  the  three  dates  assigned  for  his 
birth,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  second.  Among 
the  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  brought 


to  light  by  the  recently  published  and  ▼almble 
Calendar,  are  several  documents  which  seem  to 
identify  Sir  Mathew*s  son  with  t&e  dissipated  poet 
Sir  Mathew  Carew,  writing  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton  on  25  th  February,  1613,'compluii8  that 
one  of  his  sons  "  is  roving  after  hounds  and 
hawkes,  the  other  a^udying  in  the  Temple,  but 
doing  little  at  law.**  In  the  following  year  we 
find  Thomas  Carew  secretary  to  Carleton.  His 
father,  writing  to  the  latter  on  the  20tli  April, 
1616,  expresses  a  hope  that  he  will  deserre  wdl 
in  his  service.  In  this,  however,  Sir  Mathew  was 
disappointed.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  we 
find  that  Thomas  Carew  was  dismissed,  and  a  de- 
sign is  entertained  of  obtaining  him  similar  em- 
Eloyment  with  Lord  Carew ;  but  Thomas  Carew 
imself  states  (2nd  Sept.  1616),  that  Lord  Carew 
refuses  to  accept  him,  thinking  the  poaidon  too 
ignoble  for  his  birth  ;  but  (11th  Sept.)  that  he  pro- 
mises to  favour  and  help  him.  This  he  seems  to 
have  done  by  recommending  him  to  the  £ari  of 
Arundel;  and  Carew  (20th  Sept.)  says.  Lord 
Arundel  promises  to  take  him  if  he  can  shake  off 
two  competitors.  On  the  24th  October,  Sir  Ma- 
thew complains  that  his  son  Thomas,  discarded 
from  Carleton*s  service,  is  wandering  about  idly 
without  employment.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  hear- 
ing what  Carleton  had  against  him,  would  not 
take  him.  Sir  Mathew,  after  this  time,  seems  to 
have  lost  all  hope  concerning  his  son.  On  7th  Nov., 
writing  to  Carleton,  he  says,  he  can  scarcely  be^ 
lieve  his  son  would  write  aspersions  of  Sir  Dudley 
and  Lady  Carleton,  as  he  always  spoke  well  of 
them ;  that  he  provided  for  him  while  there  wu 
hope  of  the  earl  taking  him,  or  of  his  return- 
ing to  Carleton,  but  now  he  gives  him  OTer  for 
lost.  On  28th  Dec.  he  writes,  that  Lord  Arundel 
has  no  employment  for  his  son,  who  is  leading  i 
vagrant  and  debauched  life.  He  is  unhappy  in 
both  his  sons.  On  4th  Oct.  1617,  writing  to  Ourle- 
ton,  he  expresses  a  hope  that  for  the  sue  of  ^eir 
relationship  and  ancient  friendship,  he  will  pardaa 
the  misconduct  of  his  son  Thomas ;  and,  again, 
writing  on  24th  March,  1618,  to  Lady  Carleton,  his 
niece,  he  hopes  the  misconduct  of  his  son  will  not 
diminish  their  natural  affection;  he  would  hate 
turned  him  off  had  he  not  been  repentant. 

If  Thomas  Carew  had  been  bom  in  1577,  he 
would  at  this  time  have  been  thirty  years  of  age; 
with  which  age  the  conduct  here  representedy  and 
the  language  of  the  father,  would  scarcely  be  oon- 
sistent  or  probable.  The  circumstances  would 
seem  to  indicate  rather  the  follies  of  a  young  nuai. 

JoHR  liacuuH. 


CBASHAW. 

(2»<>  S.  V.  449.  516.;  tL  54.  M.) 

I  have  now  before  me  a  copy  of  the 
edition  of  Crashaw*8  Sacred  Poems^ 
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from  the  pre^s  of  "Peter  Targa,  Printer  to  the 
Archbishope  ef  Parb"  in  the  year  1652.  In  it  the 
lOth  stanza  of  "  The  Weeper  "  is  thus  given,  and 
I  inecrC  it,  not  because  it  offers  no  sanction  to 
Euch  an  evident  misprint  as  cate  for  ease,  but  on 
account  of  a  variatioo  in  the  lost  line,  which 
differs  somewhat  from  the  veMion  quoted  by  Mk. 
M'Cabthi  :  — 

Softly  let  them  creep, 
Sad  that  tbev,  are  vaaquisli't  so. 
They,  thoogh  to  others  no  releife. 
Balsam  may  be,  for  their  oini  gieife." 
Ah  your  correspondent  has  pointed  out  the  se- 
veral coincidences  of  tboaght  and  expression  be- 
tween paisa<!;e9  in  the  writings  of  this  Gne  old  poet 
and  Shelley,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
others  in  his  Sacred  Poena,  which  I  find  reflected 
in  the  works  of  later  minstrels.     They  may  be,  in- 
deed, "  accidental  resemblances,"  but  are  never- 
theless not   unworthy  of  notice   in  ,a  periodical 
almost  eicluaiveij'  devoted  to  literary  purposes. 

In  that  magniGcenC  hymn  of  the  nngelic  hosts, 
which  occurs  in  the  third  book  a!  Paradise  Lost, 
are  these  lines :  — 

"  Thou  ahadest 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  clond 
Drawn  round  aboat  thee,  like  a  radiant  shrine. 
Dark  wilh  rxeemtx  ligil  thy  ^lirti  iqipear." 

Might  not  the  line  I  have  italicised  have  been 
suggested  by  the  following  passage  in  Crasbaw  ? — 
"LoBt  ID  a  bright 
Meridian  night, 
A  Daikenes  made  of  too  much  day." 

Milton,  it  is  true,  was  born  before  Crashaw,  but 
the  latter  died  in  16S0,  and  the  Paradise  Lost, 
although  finished  in  1665,  was  not  printed  until 

Pope  has  inserted  a  line  from  Crashaw  in  bis 
famous  "  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  and  this 
he  duly  acknowleilges ;  but  there  are  two  lines  in 
the  "  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  unfortunate 
Lady,"  manifestly  imitated  from  Crasbaw,  to  wliom 
he  makes  no  reference  whatever :  at  least  none 
appears  in  Roscoe'a  edition,  which  is  the  one  I 
have  consulted.     The  lines  I  allude  <o  are  thefol- 

"  Oh  ei 
Is  il,  in  h< 

Surely  they  were  suggested  by  this  couplet  in 
Craahaw's  Alexias :  — 

"  And  I,  what  ia  my  crime  I  cannot  tell, 
Vnlesse  it  be  a  crime  to'  bane  lon'd  too  well." 
Tickell,  in  his  verses  on  the  Death  of  Ad^json, 
finely  says :  — 

"There  taoght  ushow  tolivo;  snd(oh!  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  ua  how  to  die." 

Now  this  18  not  very  remote  from  the  following 


E 


"Sfa'el  bargain  with  tbsm;  and  will  giai 
Them  GOD ;  teach  them  how  to  hue 
In  him ;  or,  if  Ihey  thia  deny, 
Far  him  ehe'l  t«Bch  them  how  to  Dv." 


Before  closing  the  subject,  I  would  beg  to  ask 
what  is  known  respecting  Cras&aw's  talents  as  an 
artist,  beyond  the  meagre  allusion  to  them  in  An- 
derson's UemoirF — for  in  the  edition  now  before 
me  there  are  twelve  vignettes  of  considerable 
beauty,  and  these  are  thus  referred  to  by  his 
friend  Thomas  Car,  in  some  verses  of  which  the 
following  is  the  title  :  — 


Vpoa  the  picturei  in  tie  foUnwing  Foema  which  Ihi  Att- 

ihour  JiTtt  foade  imth  his  oume  hand,  adnirabfy  wett,  at 

mat/  bt  ami  in  his  Manutcript  dedicated  to  Iht  right 

Hanorabli  Lad;,  Iht  L.  DoJ/i^-' 

On  l^ree  of  the  vignettes  the  name  "  J.  Mesia* 

ger,  excud."  appears,   but,  although  omitted  on 

the  others,  the  engraving  of  the  whole  is  evidently 

by  the  same  hand.  T.  C.  SwTn. 


C2" 


i6.) 


A  somewhat  restricted  interpretation  of  our 
Lord's  words  (Mark  ii.  20.)  bus  sanctioned  the 
strict  observance  of  "  the  Saturday  before  Easte» 
Day "  as  a  fast.  This  day,  called  Sabbatam 
Magnum,  the  "High"  or  "Holy"  Saturday,  lost 
none  of  its  Lenten  solemnity  in  the  primitive 
church.  During  this  period  of  her  predicted  widow. 
hood,  she"  went  heavily,  as  one  that  mourned"  for 
the  lost  bridegroom.  The  Easier  vigil  termin- 
ating at  midnight  (the  time,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, at  which  our  Lord  rose,)  was  spent  in  strict 
fasting  and  extraordinary  devotions,  as  that  great 
night  of  expectation  which  would  usher  in  the 
second  advent  of  the  Redeemer.  In  process  of 
time,  the  nocturnal  illuminations  which  formed 
the  splendid  accompaniment  to  this  ceremony,  led 
to  serious  abuses,  which  occasioned  Vigilantius  to 
require  the  discontinuance  of  alt  such  nightly 
assemblies  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  had  this  licen- 
tious perversion  of  a  pious  custom  prevailed,  that 
the  presence  of  women  on  these  occasions  wan 
strictly  prohibited,  a.i>.  305.  (Biddle'a  Mataal 
ofAtOi^Hy,  b.  V.  p.  636.)  Mr.  Brand  tells  us  that, 
during  the  last  century,  it  was  a  Dorsetshire  cus- 
tom, on  Easter  eve,  for  boys  to  form  in  procession, 
and  carrying  torches  and  a  black  flag  to  chant 
these  lines :  — 

«  We  fasted  in  the  light. 
For  thia  is  the  night." 
"A  relic,  no  doubt,"  he  adda,  "of  the  Popish   cere- 
monies in  vogue  at  this  season."  —  Popidar  AiUitmUia, 
vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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*'  On  the  evening  of  this  day  (Easter  Eve),  in  the  mid- 
dle districts  of  Ireland,  great  preparations  are  made  for 
the  finishing  of  Lent.  Many  a  fat  hen  and  dainty  piece 
of  hacon  is  put  into  the  pot  by  the  cotter's  wife,  about  8 
or  9  o'clock ;  and  woe  be  to  the  person  who  should  taste 
it  before  the  cock  crows !  At  12  is  heard  the  clapping  of 
hands,  and  the  joyous  laugh,  mixed  with  an  Irish  phrase, 
which  signifies  *  out  with  Lent'  "  —  IbicL 

F.  Phillott. 


The  practice  of  the  early  Christians  varied 
much  in  keeping  this  fast,  and  by  some  it  was  not 
kept  at  all.  Eusebius  (Ecc,  Hist.  v.  24.)  has  pre- 
served an  extract  from  an  epistle  of  Irenaeus  to 
Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  written  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  wherein  he  says, 

"For  not  only  is  the  dispute  respecting  the  day  [of 
Easter],  but  also  the  manner  of  fasting.  For  some  think 
that  they  ought  to  fast  only  one  day,  some  two,  some 
more  days ;  some  compute  their  day  as  consisting  o^  forty 
hour*  night  arul  day ;  and  this  diversity  existing  among 
those  that  observe  it,  is  not  a  matter  that  has  just  sprung 
up  in  our  times,  but  long  ago  among  those  before  us,  who 
perhaps  not  having  ruled  with  sufficient  strictness,  esta- 
blished the  practice  that  arose  from  their  simplicity  and 
inexperience." 

The  forty  hours  above-mentioned  is  evidently 
the  fast  kept  at  Naples,  referred  to  by  F.  S.  A., 
commencing  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  eve  of  Good 
Friday  (our  Thursday  night),  and  terminating  at 
noon  on  Saturday;  thereby  leaving  eight  hours  for 
a  joyful  preparation  for  Easter  eve. 
.  These  forty  hourSf  rtfraapaxotn^  or  qiuidragesima 
have  been  expanded  into  forty  days^  as  now  kept 
by  the  Latin  church. 

The  differences  as  to  the  day  on  which  Easter 
was  to  be  celebrated  induced  Folycarp  to  visit 
Rome  about  a.d.  100  (Euseb.  Ecc,  Hist,  v.  23. ; 
Tillemont>,  iii.  102.).  The  most  ancient  practice 
was  to  follow  the  Jewish  calendar,  but  Rome  in- 
sisted on  having  Easter  Day  held  on  Sunday, 
right  or  wrong,  and  threatened  excommunication 
to  the  immediate  followers  and  direct  successors 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  for  not  adopting  her  in- 
novation. T.  J.  BUCKTON. 

Lichfield. 

F.  S.  A.  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  in  Catho- 
lic countries  the  conclusion  is  at  noon  on  Holy 
Saturday.  The  obligation  of  fasting  continues 
till  midnight,  as  the  whole  day  of  Holy  Saturday 
is  included  in  the  forty  days  of  Lent.  It  is  true 
that  as  a' mass  of  Easter  Sunday  is  now  said  by 
anticipation  on  Saturday  morning,  the  faithful 
begin  then  in  some  respects  to  anticipate  the  fes- 
tivities of  Easter,  but  the  fast  continues  through- 
out the  day.  •>  In  reply  to  the  Query  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  early  Christians,  it  is  clear  from 
the  Apostolic  Canons  (lib.  v.  can.  18.)  that  the 
primitive  Christians  observed  a  strict  fast  on  Holy 
Saturday,  and  were  even  recommended,  if  able, 
to  join  the  fast  of  Good  Friday  with  it:  "In  para- 


sceve  et  sabbato  ex  parte  omni  jejunate,  quibus 
sat  virium  suppetit,  nihil  penitus  gustantes  usque 
ad  nocturnum  galU  cantum.**  F.  C.  H. 


THB  SEVfiN  CHAHPIOKS  AND  8HAK8PSABB. 

(2°*  S.  vi.  46.  94.) 

I  had  given  the  Champions  so  very  curso^  a 
perusal  when  I  sent  my  communication  to  **  N.  & 
Q."  that  I  had  not  observed  the  most  obvious  fact, 
that  the  Third  Part  is  not  by  Johnson,  but  by  a 
far  inferior  writer.  I  have  since  I  read  Ms.  Hal- 
LiwBLL*s  remarks  looked  somewhat  more  closel/ 
into  the  matter,  and  have  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

I  think  I  may  assume  that  the  First  Part  was 
printed  before  Spenser  commenced  the  Faerie 
Queen;,  for  the  first  book  of  that  poem  is  eyi« 
dently  founded  on  it.  Now  we  know  that  the 
Faerie  Queen  was  begun  before  the  year  1580 ; 
for  reasons  which  I  cannot  state  now,  I  would  wj 
so  early  as  1577.  I  would  then  place  the  publi- 
cation of  the  First  Part  of  the  Champions  m  the 
preceding  year ;  for  the  Second  Part  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  William  Hqward,  to  whom  Johnson  says, 
"  it  hath  of  late  pleased  your  most  noble  brother 
in  kindness  to  accept  of  this  History "  (t.  «.  the 
First  Part),  and  in  the  "  To  the  gentle  Reader " 
he  says  he  was  "  encouraged  by  the  great  accept- 
ance of  the  First  Part "  to  write  the  Second  Part ; 
so  that,  as  we  may  see,  the  parts  were  published 
separately  with  separate  dedications. 

Now  this  Lord  William  Howard  is  evidently  the 
celebrated  Belted  Will,  Warden  of  the  Western 
Marches.  Of  him  Collins  tells  us  that  he  died  in 
1640,  having  lived  sixty-three  years  in  union  with 
his  wife,  and  we  know  that  they  were  both  of  the 
mature  age  of  fourteen  years  when  they  were 
joined  in  the  bands  of  Hymen,  and  conseqaently 
Will  must  have  been  born  in  1563 ;  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  does  use  a  poetic  licence  when  he  makes 
him  hold 

"  The  sUtely  lady's  silken  rein" 

when  at  Branksome  Tower,  about  ten  years  before 
he  was  bom.  Will's  most  noble  brother  must  have 
been  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  as  there  was  a  son 
between  them,  he  may  have  been  bom  in  1560, 
and  so  have  been  about  seventeen  when  the  First 
Part  was  published,  and  Lord  William  perhaps  of 
the  same  age  when  the  Second  appeared.  I  far- 
ther infer  this  early  date  from  the  circumstance 
that,  had  he  been  a  Lord  Warden  at  the  time, 
Johnson  would  have  been  sure  to  mention  it ;  and 
as,  l^  his  marriage  with  an  heiress,  he  became 
Lord  of  Naworth  in  Cumberland,  the  queen,  who 
was  anxious  to  make  reparation  to  the  young 
Howards  for  the  death  of  their  father,  most  pro- 
i  bably  made  him  Lord  Warden  as  soon  as  he  came 
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of  age  in  1584.  I  however  do  not  know  when  his 
predecessor  may  have  died  or  resigned. 

On  the  whole  I  think  that  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  appeared  before  the  year  1580;  and  as  we 
know  how  little  scrupulous  writers  in  those  days 
were  about  encroaching  on  one  another  in  the  time 
between  that  and  1590,  the  year  in  which  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  VeronavrtiS  probably  written,  some  one 
may  have  put  forth  a  Third  Part  of  the  Champions 
which  Sbakspeare  may  have  read.  Or,  supposing 
the  agreement  with  the  passage  in  Cymheline  to 
be  a  mere  coincidence,  the  author  may  at  the 
playhouse  have  picked  up  those  passages  from  the 
Two  Gentlemen  and  Rcmeo  and  Jidiety  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  have  something  of  the  look  of  pur- 
p^irei  panni  in  his  generally  unpoetic  pages.  Or, 
finally,  the  Third  Part  may  not  have  been 
written  till  after  1623,  when  the  Two  Gentlemen 
and  Cymbelme  were  printed  for  the  first  time.  I 
must  here  observe  that  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
Champions  in  the  Grenville  library  which  contains 
only  the  First  and  Second  Parts,  and  in  the  title- 
page  of  the  latter  we  have  the  date  1680.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  it  is  printed  in  blackletter, 
which  I  thought  bad  gone  out  of  use  by  that  time. 
On  comparing  it  with  the  Dove*s  edition  which  I 
had  read,  I  find  that  in  this  last  the  language  is 
greatly  altered,  and  never  for  the  better. 

It  remains,  then,  for  the  bibliographers — of 
whom  I  am  not  one — to  ascertain  if  any  of  the 
separately  printed  Parts  are  in  (Uustence,  and  when 
the  Third  was  first  printed  wim  the  others ;  for  it 
must  have  been  at  that  time  that  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  Second  Part  was  added.  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with 
Johnson's  works,  for  I  think  I  could  point  out 
parallel  passages  besides  those  noticed  by  Mb. 
CoLLiEB.  Mb.  Halliwbll,  by  the  way,  recom- 
mends me  **  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  addict 
myself  to — Shakspeare.**  I  have  not  a  little  to  say 
on  that  absorbing  subject,  and  perhaps  I  may  find 
a  vent  for  it ;  for  I  set  no  value  on  knowledge 
that  is  not  communicated.  What  I  have  written 
on  Spenser  will,  I  believe,  appear  ere  long:  at 
present  I  am  engaged  in  printing  the  edition  of 
Milton's  Poems,  which  I  announced  some  time  ago. 

Thos.  EIeiohtlbt. 


Morganatic  Marriages  (1»'  S.  ii.  72. 125.231.261.) 
*'  What  constitutes  a  Morganatic  Marriage  ?  "  In 
reply  to  this  Query,  I  send  you  the  answer  which 
I  have  received  from  a  gentleman  at  Vienna,  whose 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  genealogy  and 
family  history  is  unquestionable  :  — 

**A  Morganatic  marriage  is  a  marriage  between  a 
member  of  a  reigning  or  of  a  mediatised  family,  and  one 
not  of  a  reigning  or  mediatised  family.  The  children  of 
such  a  marriage  are  legitimate,  and  may  succeed  to  allo- 


dial possessions ;  bnt  do  not  bear  the  fkmily  name,  and 
are  incapable  of  succeeding,  or  transmitting  a  right  of  suc- 
cession, to  the  titles,  sovereign  privileges,  and  entailed 
possessions  of  the  family. 

"  All  the  Houses  which  held  directly  and  immediately 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  at  its  break  up,  and  which 
had  then  seat  and  voice  among  the  Lords  in  the  Diet, 
are  either  still  reigning  or  mediatised.  They  are  all  con- 
sidered upon  an  equality  as  to  blood ;  and  an  £mperor  of 
Austria  may  choose  an  Empress  from  among  the  Ben- 
tincks,  Fuggers,  Platens,  Walmodens,  Wurmbrands,  &c, 
if  he  please." 

Fabkham. 

^^Immodicis  hrevis  est  (Btas^  SfC,  (2°'*  S.  vi.  109. 
140.)  —  A  version  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry's  epi- 
taph, which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  a  local 
magazine,  attracted  my  attention  to  this  line  as 
being  misrendered  by  taking  the  word  "immo- 
dicus'^  in  a  bad  sense;  as  though  it  meant  that 
"Evil  livers  were  seldom  long  lived."  After  a 
world  of  trouble  and  research  among  classic  mo- 
ralists, where  I  thought  the  line  most  likely  to  be 
found,  I  lighted  on  it,  where  I  least  expected  it,  in 
a  lament  of  MartiaTs  over .  a  young  freedman 
named  Glaucus,  whose  untimely  death  he  bewails 
in  more  than  one  epitaph.  ^  I  subjoin  the  original 
with  my  own  attempted  rendering;  the  former 
will  be  found  in  Martial,  JEpigr,,  lib.  vi.  29. :  — 

"  Epitaphum  in  Glaucum, 

"  Non  de  plebe  domus,  non  avarse  vema  catastse, 

Sed  domini  sancto  dignus  amore  puer, 
Munera  cum  posset  nondum  sentire  patron!, 

Glancia  libertus  jam  Melioris  erat. 
Moribus  hoc  formseque  datum  —  quia  blandior  illo  ? 

Ant  quis  Apollineo  pnlchrior  ore  full? 
Immodicis  brevis  est  cetas,  et  rara  seuectus, 

Quisquis  amas,  cupias  non  placiiisse  nimis.'' 

(Translation.) 
"  Epitaph  on  Glaucus, 

"  Xor  basely  bom,  nor  bought  at  mart. 

But  worthy  all  a  Master's  love. 
Freed  — but  too  young  to  lay  to  heart 

The  boon  —  or  freedom's  joys  to  prove : 
In  him  fair  form,  mild  manners  meet, 

Apollo's  scarce  a  face  more  fair : 
Such  gifts  foreshow  life  short  and  fleet, 

Ye  who  love  such,  for  grief  prepare." —  B. 

I  also  found  the  line  applied  by  John  Evelyn, 
in  his  Diary,  under  date  1688,  to  the  fate  of  his 
^*  most  deare  child  Richard,*'  who  died  at  the  age 
of  six  years — a  prodigy  of  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence. In  short,  it  seems  to  have  passed  into  a 
proverbial  application  to  the  premature  deaths  of 
early  taken  and  gifted  individuals,  and  is  analo- 
gous to  the  Greek  apothegm,  which  tells  us  that 
**  whom  the  gods  love  die  young.'* 

A.  B.  RowAH,  D.D. 

Belmont 

Alexander,  Brother  of  Simon  LordLovat{^^  S. 
V.  335.;  vi.  176.)  —  I  thank  Cjedo  Illud  much 
for  hia  very  interesting  communication.  The  au- 
thority for  Alexander  Fraser,  the  elder  brother  of 
Simon  Lord  Lovat  having  killed  a  man  and  fled 
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into  Wales,  I  find  in  p.  127.  of  Anderson*s  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Family  of  Fraser.  I  have 
often  heard  it  affirmed  that  his  descendants  are 
still  existing  there. 

In  return  I  offer  to  Cjbdo  Illud  the  following 
curious  prophecy,  which  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Fraser  has  just  put  into  my  hands  in  connexion 
with  his  communication  to  *'N.  &Q."  Perhaps 
some  Highland  reader  can  give  me  some  particu- 
lars respecting  Kennette  the  Little. 

<<FaidbeadaireacbdChoiunichIdbir  mu  dheibhiun  Oigh- 
reachd  agna  Oighreachau  Mhic  Sbimi. 

"  Tbeid  oigbreacbau  Mhic  Sbimi  as,  gw'ire  aou  mbea- 
can,  agos  betbidb  au  oigbreacbd  aireamb  do  bbliadbaa- 
cbau  for  riagbladb  aa  Dabb-Ghall,  Mac  na  Baia- 
Leslicb.  Na  dbeidh  Sin  tbig  au  t-oigbrc  dligbeach  as 
an  Airde-Deas,  mar  eun  k  preas-folaicb ;  sgaoilidb  e  mar 
au  dos,  agos  beotbaicbear  dba  temi  air  gacb  ard  a*s  ros." 
(Taken  from  the  recital  of  a  man  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age.) 

''A  prophecy  by  Kenneth  the  diminutive,  a  noted 
Highland  See-er,  who  flourished  in  tbe  sixteenth  century, 
concerning  tbe  heirs  and  estates  of  Lovat. 

**  Translated  from  tbe  Gaelic. 

•*  Tbe  heirs  of  Lovat  Will  fail,  except  one  root,  and  tbe 
Estate  for  a  wbile  Will  be.nnder  the  rule  of  a  Lowlander, 
whose  mother  Will  bear  the  name  of  Leslie.  —  After  this 
the  true  heir  Will  come  from  tbe  Higb  South,  like  a  bird 
from  its  covert.  He  Will  multiply  as  a  thicket  with 
branches,  and  a  fire  Will  be  lighted  on  every  high  bill  and 
promontory." 

I  believe  a  claimant  to  the  title  of  Lovat  came 
from  America  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Fraser,  who  asserted  himself  to  be  descended 
from  John,  the  younger  brother  of  Simon  Lord 
Lovat.  What  became  of  his  papers  and  docu- 
ments ?    Are  they  in  America  ? 

William  Fbaseb,  B.C.L. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Stafibrdshire. 

Richard  Blechynden  (2~>  S.  v.  234.)— See  WU- 
son's  Hist,  of  Merchant  Taylors  School.  A  note 
to  the  present  Head  Master  (Dr.  Hessey)  would 
no  doubt  obtain  from  him  the  extract  from  the 
school  register  referring  to  R.  B.'s  parents. 

R.  C.  W. 

''Salutation  and  Cat''  (2°«»  S.  vi.  33. 137. 200.)— 
I  was  quite  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  explana- 
tion of  this  inn-8ip;n  ofiered  by  your  correspon- 
dent Alexander  Andrews  at  p.  137.,  and  did 
not  think  of  looking  any  farther.  Your  corre- 
spondent, H.  D'AvENET,  however  (p.  200.),  is  not 
satbfied,  and  wishes  for  some  more  significant  de- 
rivation. Is  it  not  possible  that;  the  sign,  "  Salu- 
tation and  Cat,'*  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to 
some  more  rustic  hostelry  ;  and,  like  many  other 
signs  which  are  evidently  of  rural  origin,  was 
transferred  to  London  from  the  country  or  the 
suburbs  ? 

**  Cat"  was  in  old  English  the  game  of  Trap  and 
Ball.  The  trap  was  called  the  cat,  but  "cat  was 
also  the  designation  of  the  game  itself  ("  at  nine- 


holes,  cardes,  or  co^,"  Peacham,  cited  by  Halliwell). 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  "The  Salutation  and  Cat" 
would  be  a  sign  of  the  same  logical  form  as  "  The 
Cow  and  Skittles ;"  i.  e.  "The  Cow  (and  SkitOefy 
—  a  cow  being  the  sign  proper,  and  skittles  being 
provided  by  mine  host  for  the  amusement  of  his 
customers.  In  like  manner,  "  The  Salutation  and 
Cat"  would  become  "  The  Salutation  (and  Cat);" 
"  The  Salutation"  being  the  sIot  of  the  house,  and 
"  Caf ,"  or  "  Trap  and  Ball,"  the  amusement  pro- 
vided. "  The  Salutation"  (sign  of  the  inn)  might 
in  this  case  mean  either,  1.  the  landlord's  saluta- 
tion on  the  entry  of  the  guest,  the  cup  of  welcome 
presented  at  the  door,  &c. ;  or,  2.  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical and  mediseval  sense,  "  The  Salutation"  ("Hail, 
Mary!"  Salutazione  Angelica,  Salutation  An- 
gelique),  not  an  unlikely  sign  in  times  gone  by. 

Thobias  Bots. 

Surely  the  explanation  of  the  sign,  "  Salutation 
and  Cat,"  given  by  Ma.  Andrews,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  tmsatisfactory.  How  does  it  "  appear"  that 
the  top  of  a  snuff-box  was  ever  called  "  a  catf^  I 
fancied  that  the  sign  of  "The  Salutation"  had 
always  been  taken  to  represent  either  the  Annuu" 
ciation,  or  the  meeting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Elizabeth,  but  most  probably  the  former.  As  for 
the  addition  of  "  Cat,"'  that  may  rather  be  under- 
stood as  a  distinction  than  an  addition,— "The 
Salutation"  being  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
sign.  And  to  this  day  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
distinguishing  pai^ngs  of  "  The  Holy  Family," 
one  from  another,  uy  some  animal  or  object  intro- 
duced by  the  painter.  One  well-known  picture  is 
called,  if  I  mistake  not,  "The  Madonna  of  the 
Goldfinch,"  another  that  of  the  Grapes.  May  not 
then  the  painting  of  the  "Annunciation,**  from 
which  the  sign  in  question  was  originally  copied, 
have  contained  a  call  and  so  have  been  called,  for 
distinction's  sake,  "The  Salutation  and  Cat?" 
Just  as  such  a  picture  might  now  be  called  "  The 
Madonna  of  the  Cat,"  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
"  Holy  Families."  It  is  not  very  strange  that  the 
tavern  has  been  overlooked  by  London  topogra- 
phers, seeing  that  there  is  nothing  whatsoeyer  to  at- 
tract attention  to  it.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
taverns,  bearing  the  name  of  "Salutation,**  in 
different  parts  of  London, — one  I  think  in  Cheap- 
side.  I  went  in  quest  of  "The  Salutation  and 
Cat  **  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  after  reading 
Talfourd's  final  memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
found  it  bearing  the  prosaic  appellation  of  '*  Salu- 
tation and  Commercial ;"  it  seemed  in  no  respect 
to  differ  from  the  common  style  of  city  public- 
houses.  The  explanatory  lithograph  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent  was  not  then  to  be  seen, 

S.H.M. 

Chapel  Scala  Celi  (2°*  S.  vi.  111.  179.J  —  The 
guild  of  Our  Lady  in  St.  Botolph's  church  in 
Bo:$ton  was  granted   sundry  high  privil^es  bj 
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Popes  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.  (1447  to  1464); 
these  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Sixtns  IV. 
in  1475.  The  Bull  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  dated 
1510,  granted  to  the  chapel  of  this  guild  the  pri- 
vileges alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from 
Blomefield's  Norfolk;  and  these  privileges  were 
confirmed  in  1526  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  through 
the  influence  of  King  Henry  YIII.  Blomefield  says, 

**  That  which  brought  most  profit  to  the  charch  of  the 
Au^stine  Friars  at  Norwich  was  the  chapel  of  Our  Ladv 
in  that  charch,  called  Scala  Celt,  to  which  the  peopfe 
were  continaally  coming  in  pilgrimage,  and  offering  at 
the  altar.  Most  people  desiring  to  have  masses^nrng  for 
them  there,  or  to  be  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Scala  Celi, 
that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the  many  pardons  and 
indulgencies  granted  by  the  Pope  to  this  place;  this 
being  the  only  chapel,  —  except  that  of  the  same  name  a^ 
Westminster,  and  that  of  Oar  Ladj  in  St.  BattolphT 
charch  at  Boston,  —  that  I  find  to  have  the  same  privi- 
leges and  indalgencies  as  the  Chapel  of  Scala  Cell  at 
Rome.  These  were  so  great  as  to  make  all  the  three 
places  aforesaid  so  much  fireqae^^;  it  being  so  much 
easier  for  people  to  pay  their  devotions  here,  than  to  go  so 
long  a  journey  to  Rome."  —  History  of  Norfolk^  voL  iv.  p. 
60.,  8vo.  ed. 

PiSHST  Thompson. 

Regislers  of  Windsor  Paruth  Church  (2»^  S. 
vi.  163.)  —  I  send  another  batch  of  extracts :  — 

"  1653.  Bar»  D'  John  Spencer. 

1054.  Bur^  Thomas  and  Peter  Addington. 

1655.  Mar<i  M'  Rich.  Barker  of  Battales  (sic),  Billins- 
gate,  London ;  and  M"  Mary  ^lanwaiyng  of 
Windsor. 

1055.  Mar<i  M'  John  Topham  of  S*  Martin's  in  London 

and  M"  Jone  Stoughton. 
Burl  iir  Abraham  Wake. 
1650.  BuT^  W  Lancelot  Folson. 
1658.  Mar*  M*"  Andrew  Plumton,  widower,  and  M" 
Mary  Toulson,  widdow. 
Mai^  M'  Thomas  Hunt  of  Grayes  Inn,  esq***,  and 
M"  Ann  Veisey  of  this  parish,  dan.  to  Rob* 
Veisey,  esq.,  of  Chimney  house,  Oxon. 
Bur*  M'  Nathaniel  Worsop. 
M'  Thomas  Silyard. 
ICOO.  Burl  Dr  Peter  Read. 

Henry  Somerset-harbert. 
liJO'i.  Bap*  James,  son  to  John  Denham,  D.M. 
1663.  Mai^  M**  Henry  Chowne  and  M"  Ellen  Plom- 
ridg. 
Bur<»  Elizabeth,  dan.  of  Will"  Scroope." 

If  it  is  wished,  I  will  continue  these  extracts, 
wliich  I  regret  to  say  do  not  include  the  day  of 
Ihe  month.  R.  C.  W. 

Birch  Tree  Decorations  (2"^  S.  vi.  148.)  — On 
the  Coronation  day  of  our  beloved  Queen  many 
parts  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Colchester  were 
decked  in  the  manner  your  correspondent  A.  A. 
lately  witnessed  at  Tonbridge.  The  upper  part  of 
ijs  noble  High  Street  was  sof*luxuriantly  adorned, 
it  resembled  a  bowery  avenue ;  large  branches, 
and  even  young  trees,  of  four  and  six  feet  high 
and  upwards,  being  planted  before  each  door  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  pavement,  many  of  them 
parnibhed  with  bright  flowers,  ribbons,  &c.  My 
impression  is  that  many,  if  not  most,  were  hirch^ 


as  your  correspondent  notes ;  though  his  surmise 
for  the  cause  would  not  here  apply :  probably  this 
kind  of  tree  is  better  suited  for  such  purposes 
than  the  heavy  massed  foliage  of  most  other  trees ; 
perhaps  also  cheaper.  In  the  later  part  of  the 
day,  after  a  heavy  shower,  my  father  revisited  the 
scene,  and  found  all  *Hhe  greenery"  had  disap- 
peared. Inquiring  the  cause,  the  reason  assigned 
seemed  singular :  *'  they  were  laid  under  the  Com 
Exchange  to  keep  them  dryT  The  wonder  ex- 
cited by  such  singular  care  for  houghs  and  trees 
was,  however,  soon  solved.  As  the  evening  drew 
on,  a  humorous  scuffle  ensued  between  the  owners 
of  the  boughs  and  the  town  boys,  &c.,  for  their 
possession.  The  latter  speedily  proving  victors, 
consigned  them  to  a  noble  bonfire,  by  which  the 
day's  entertainment  was  ended.  Your  correspon- 
dent does  not  state  whether  the  fate  of  tnose 
which  adorned  Tonbridge  was  similar.  Is  there 
not  some  allusion  to  a  practice  of  the  kind  in  the 
old  lines  beginning  — 

"  Come  my  Corinna,  come"? 
Though  being  just  now  from  home,  I  cannot  in- 
vestigate the  point,  or  supply  the  passage. 

S.  M.S. 


:09CtfC£nane0ui(. 

MONTHLY   FEUILLBTON   OK   7BENCH   BOOKS. 

After  a  short  absence,  which  has  prevented  me  from 
forwarding  my  usual  communications  to  the  **  N.  &  Q.,** 
I  let  down  once  more  to  resume  these  bibliographical 
comptes  rendus. 

M.  Techener's  publications  are  the  first  I  shall  notice 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  did  time  and  space  permit, 
each  one  of  them  woiild  be  entitled  to  a  distinct  minute 
analysis :  — 

**  Les  Historiettes  de  Tallenumt  des  R^uz,3«  ^tion  en 
iept  volumes,  revue  et  consid^rablement  augment^  par 
MM.  de  Monmerqn^  et  Paulin  Paris,  in-8,  tomes  L  h  YL 

E'dition  grand  in*8,  format  et  papier  des  publications 
de  la  Soci^  de  l^stoire  de  France.  ^^ 

Grand  papier  de  Hollande,  tir^  h  tr^Spketit  nombre. 
Paris,  Techener." 

I  begin  by  Tallemant  des  R^ux,  an  amusing  and  right 
merrie  author  of  memoirs,  reminding  us  somewhat  ot 
Samuel  Pepys,  but  with  more  liveliness  and  greater  va- 
riety. Tallemant  des  R^ox  has  become  almost  as  po- 
EuTar  as  Saint  Simon  himself,  thanks  to  the  accuracy  of 
is  descriptions,  and  to  the  picturesque  energy  of  his  style. 
MM.  de  Monmerqu^  de  Cb&teaugiron  and  Tascherean, 
had  published  together  in  1834  an  edition  of  the  Histo- 
riettes; a  second  one,  prepared  by  M.  de  Monmerqotf 
alone,  came  out  sixyears  later  (1840) ;  and  now  we  are 
called  upon  to  sajf^a  few  words  of  the  third  and  very 
much  improved  reprint  revised  and  annotated  by  M. 
de  Monmerqn^  and  M.  Paulin  Paris.  Three  editions 
within  less  than  twenty  years,  this  is  surely  agood  sort 
of  popularity ;  we  must  see  what  claims  the  ^storiettes 
have  to  such  extraordinary  success. 

Tallemant  des  R^ux  was  a  man  whom  nature  bad 
formed  on  purpose  to  write  the  Ouvmque  Scandakuse  ot 
the  seventeenth  century.    Not  being  tied  by  any  parti- 
cular business,  and  having  at  his  disposal  the  free  use  of 
bis  time,  he  spent  d^  aft^  day  in  running  fnm  drawing- 
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room  to  ilr»wiDg-room,  from  nieffe  to  ruel!!,  liafening  lo 
■11  the  goMip  retailed  by  Idle  birrlitera,  lairyoni'clerkt, 
mnd  Ihmialied  poets,  mihiiig  niBmornnda  at  It,  writing  in 
bii  JDomul  tba  newt  of  the  Court  uid  of  the  town,  tran- 
BcrJbing  Che  lalest  Bong>,  tha  epigriou,  the  eqnibii  hand- 
Jog  down  (0  poileritv  the  conversaliona  carried  on  in  the 
•panment*  of  the  Xblj^  de  Marignv  or  in  the  alcoce  of 
Madame  CoraueL  "  Js  pritUDdn,"  ayi  Tallemant,  "dire 
Is  bien  et  h  mal  sani  digsimnler  la  v^l^  ...  .  je  le  fail 
d'aolatit  plni  librement,  que  je  i^y  hien  que  ce  oe  Boot 
pu  dea  chosei  i.  inettre  ea  lamifere." 

Thia  lait  italement  ii  nolcv  enough,  but  It  is  trae;  ft 
great  proportion  of  the  nnecdotet  related  b}'  our  salbor 
irilinot  bear  the  light)  hut  if    -  "' "- 


.  well  t( 


e  into  the 


Cre  Pierre  de'  I'Eitoile,'  Dangean,  llarbler.  Snetoninj,  ant 
Lbe  Coant  da  GrnmmonL  To  go  no  farlhcr.  Ibe  Mennnni  of 
Saint  Simon  are  full  of  anecdotes  wbicb  cnnnnt  be  deamed 
Tery  edifjing  in  Ihoir  characlsr,  but  there  ii  thii  differ- 
ence between  the  two  authors,  that  the  nobleman  de- 
Hcribes  (he  vicei  he  was  obliged  la  witness,  naly  for  the 
purpose  of  branding  them  with  a  red-hot  iron,  whilit 
Tallemant  do  R^auz  seeks  everrwhere  onlr  the  oppor- 
tnnityof  crackiog  ajokr,  or  of  mnVing  merrjoTer  a  piece 
of  acandal.  XeTettlieless  Tallemant  ia,  with  Saint  Simon, 
the  beat  anthnrity  for  the  htslory  of  French  society  during 
the  serentceDth  century.  Botb'writera  reveal  to  as  in  its 
Irue  colnurs  that  eomiplion  whieh  Tollaire'i  SlicU  de 
LoHit  XIV.  aUenuates  and  endeavoun  to  conceal. 

In  M.  Techencr-s  edition  the  notes  and  idalreaiawnU 
are  very  properiy  placed  by  theiDsrlres  as  an  appendix  to 
the  chapters  (bey  sereratly  illustrate. 

"Intentaire  des  Menbles,  Bijons  et  Lirrea  ealant  k 
Cbenonceaux  le  buit  Janvier  1603,  pr^£d^  d'nne  Histoire 
Bonimaire  de  U  Yie  da  Louioe  da  r»n-alne,  Heine  de 
France,  suivi  d'nne  Motice  Bur  Je  ChSteau  de  Chenon- 
reanx,  par  )e  Prioce  Angnstin  Gallliin.  8°,  Paris,  J. 
Techener." 

Thla  elegant  brochure  Is  the  production  of  a  Rnuian 

jnblicatiDns.  relating  chiefly  to  the  history  of  hia  own 
coDDtry.  It  comprises  three  distinct  piecea,  of  whieh  tha 
■eeoDd  is  an  original  document  belonging  to  the  archirea 
ofCbenooccaax. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Loyse  de  Lorraine  intro- 
dniBS  us  lo  one  of  the  moiE  accomplished  and  rirluons 
princesseJi  which  hare  ever  graced  the  French  Ihrane. 
The  catalogue  of  her  furniture,  books,  and  jewels  lllus- 
tratea  in  a  atrik^^ manner  the  private  lifb  of  oar  fore- 
tjitlicrs,  and  tlie  ^Rnme  appropriately  terminates  with  a. 
abort  doaiTiption  of  the  e/.JKnu  itself.  Situated  on  the 
banks  of  Ibe  riyer  Cher,  in  Touraine,  Chenonceaun  is  well 

-de  Medici,  Mary  Stuart,  Frani'iB  I.,  Diane  da  Poltiora 
lived  there,  thua  giving  to  Thomas  Beyer's  beautiful 
mansion  the  importance  of  a  royal  palace.  A  portrait  of 
Loyse  de  Lorraine  and  an  engraving  of  Chenonceaux, 
copied  from  Ueacan^eau,  complete  the  work. 

"  Discours  jur  I'Origine  des  Bossiens  et  de  Icur  miraca- 
leusB  Conversion  par  le  Cardinal  Baronina,  traduict  en 
Ihui^rila  par  Marc  Lescarbot,  nonveUe  ^ition,  revoo  et 
ntrrigft  par  la  Prince  Aueuetin  Galitzin.     In-16." 

■'  Document  rciatlf  au  Patriareat  moscorite,  1589 ;  tra- 
<]nlt  pour  la  premiire  foia  en  fran^is  par  le  frioce  dialit- 
»ln.    In-lC' 

"  lielatlon  des  Particnlaritea  de  la  Rebellion  de  Stenko- 
Itaiin  centre  le  Grand-due  de  Moscovie ;  Episode  da  I'bia- 
toire  de  Rusae  du  xvii'  eiicle,  pr^iiAlS  d'ana  introduction 


"  Discoura  merrBilleui  et  vcritoljle  de  la  CoDquest* 
faite  par  le  Jeune  Demetrius,  en  1505;  nonvella  MiUon 
pnbli^  et  annol^  par  le  Prince  Galitdo."  Parl^  J. 
Techener. 

The  nbore  !a  a  list  of  Prince  Galitzin'a  variotu  worki 
on  the  history  of  Rusua.  Besides  baing  evidences  of  true 
and  enliehlened  patriotism,  they  are  alao  very  valiubia 
contributionB  to  antiquarian  literature.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  what  is  the  religious  faith  of  the  noble  antbor; 
allhough  a  true  Russian  in  heart  and  soul,  yet  he  belongs 
to  the  Botnan  Calholio  communitv;  and  some  of  tfie 
hooka  published  by  him  relate  direcllr  lo  Ibe  great 
schism  batween  the  Eastern  and  Western' Churchee.  The 
ZteCKmnii  relnh/  may  be 
qMt  MoKO  '  - 
Thevet,  a 

ciscan  monk  living  in  the  aixleontb  century,  and  the  Srst 
Frenchman  who  has  left  us  a  detailed  and  consdanlioDS 

*M!Ouot  of  Itusun;  —  in  the  Rdailon  da  PariiculariUi, 
rince  Galitiin  has  reprinted  the  norrative  of  ■  remark- 
able episode  of  Russian  bistoryi' —  Qnally,  the  Ducoitrt 
JUtTvtillaix  is  the  French  translation  of  Berexio  Barezii's 
Belatloiu  drlla  legnalala  e  come  miraenlnia  OiitqHula  del 
palena  Imperia  eenttgi^a  dai  Sureais.  Ciwune  Dairlno 

printed  for  tha  first  time  in  IGOS,  is  (sDiall  8°,  44  pages), 
like   all   the  other  portions  of  the  same  seriea,  f<^r 
illnatraled  with  notes  and  esplanalory  doc 
strongly  recommend  to  our  readeiE  ■'--  "'" 


n-lhe-Hill. 


at  pout  la  fireml^re  M»,    Xo-X6." 


a  BOIinlhiqu 


UUERIES,"  im.  I 


ll»  MlnsfuBaeki  H  be  Kit  a\jm 


m  Bnatlih  Mode  of  f  m 
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AN    UNUSED    PALIMPSEST    MS.    OF    PART    07    ST. 
LUKe's   GOSPEL   IN   GREEK,    WITH   A   CATENA. 

On  August  1 1 . 1  received  information  from  Dr. 
Paul  de  Lagarde  of  Berlin,  that  there  is  a  palimp- 
sest MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  older  writing  of  which 
contains  part  of  St.  Luke*s  Gospel.  As  I  have 
collated  every  accessible  document  in  uncial 
letters  containing  the  New  Testament,  or  any 
part  of  it,  for  my  edition  (of  which  St.  Matthew's 
and  St.  Mark's  Gospels  have  already  been  issued 
to  subscribers),  it  was  of  importance  to  me  to 
obtain  accurate  information  respecting  this  pa- 
limpsest. After  some  correspondence  I  went  to 
London,  and  saw  that  the .  MS.  was  worth  a 
thorough  examination ;  but  I  also  found  that  it 
would  require  much  time  and  attention  to  read  it 
properly.  Through  the  Rev.  John  Mee,  one  of 
the  secretaries,  I  made  application  to  the  commit- 
tee to  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  MS.,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  that  body  on  the  6th  Sept.  this  favour 
was  most  kindly  conceded  to  me. 

I  am  thus  able  to  use  it  at  home,  with  far  less 
of  weariness  to  my  eyes  (which  feel  the  effects  of 
collating  documents  dim  with  age),  and  with  far 
less  of  general  inconvenience,  than  if  I  had  to  do 
it  in  the  dim  atmosphere  of  Blackfriars.  The  re- 
sults of  the  collation  will  of  course  be  given  in  my 
Greek  New  Testament ;  though  as  to  a  part  of 
the  Gospel  the  readings  cannot  stand  in  their, 
places,  but  they  can  only  appear  as  addenda. 

I  believe,  however,  that  biblical  scholars  will  be 
glad  at  once  to  have  a  description  of  this  MS.  ; 
and  as  I  have  already  made  an  index  of  the  con- 
tents, I  am  able  now  to  furnish  this.  The  later 
writing  is  a  Greek  Lectionary,  apparently  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  now  folded  it  consists  of 
176  folios  ;  the  leaves  are  of  quarto  size,  and  the 
whole  volume  consists  of  22  quires;  each  of  course 
being  four  doubled  leaves.  The  older  writing  of 
the  MS.  would  have  formed  87  folios  (now  folded 
across),  and  two  half  folios ;  these  belong  to  the 
last  quire  of  the  more  modern  book,  which  has 
been  in  part  made  up  of  defective  pieces  of  vel- 
lum. The  contents  of  the  older  writing  are  por- 
tions  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  St,  Luke*s 
Gospelf  with  a  catena  from  Greek  Fathers  amply 
filling  the  margins,  and  in  some  cases  the  entire 
page.  Amongst  other  names  I  notice  those  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Titus,  Origen,  and  Severus, 
Abp.  of  Antioch.  At  present,  however,  I  cannot 
busy  myself  with  more  than  the  portions  of  the 
sacred  text,  which  are  quite  sufficiently  trying  to 
my  eyes.  The  older  writing  seems  to  me  to  be 
probably  of  the  eighth  century. 

This  palimpsest  has  many  marks  of  early  sec- 


tions $nd  chapters :  some  of  these  are,  I  believe, 
peculiar ;  but  indeed  such  an  uncial  document  as 
this,  with  a  catena,  is  in  itself  (as  far  as  I  know) 
unique.  One  set  of  sections,  placed  very  con- 
spicuously, deserves  attention :  for  the  divisions 
and  the  notation  are  the  same  as  that  found  in 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  but  which  I  have  observed 
nowhere  else;  and  I  have  collated  most  ancient 
documents  of  the  New  Testament  that  are  known. 
The  notation  of  these  chapters  is  often  (but  not 
always)  marked  with  a  prefixed  ^,  What  does 
this  letter  thus  placed  signify  ? 

In  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper  stuck  in,  Idir/ifiSawov  ffeSdtrfiaros  rov 
'linrc6s  *Aprwu(ov  KS/xrrros,  1820.  Then  in  pencil, 
'^11  Principe  Comuto,  Zante,"  and  below  in  ink, 
"Presented  by  General  Macaulay,  Nov.  6,  1821." 
It  has  thus  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  nearly  thirty-seven 
years,  and  yet  it  has  remained  unused.  In  the 
Catalogue  it  is  only  described  as  a  Lectionary 
(from  the  upper  writing)  ;  but  many  seem  to 
have  examined  it,  amongst  others  (Mr.  Knolleke 
informs  me)  the  late  Professor  Scholz  of  Bonn. 
And  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been 
brought  forward  as  part  of  the  materials  for  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
MS.  has  evidently  suffered  from  the  dirt  not 
having  been  cleaned  from  its  pages  when  it  was 
brought  into  our  more  humid  atmosphere.  Part 
of  each  of  the  original  pages  is  of  course  nearly 
buried  by  the  more  recent  binding ;  and  if  use 
were  made  of  the  Patristic  Catena  the  book  should 
be  rebound  with  each  of  the  original  leaves  ex- 
tended, instead  of  their  remaining  so  doubled  as 
to  injure  the  ancient  writing. 

I  conclude  this  Note  with  two  Queries  :  — 

1.  Who  was  Comuto  f  and  what  was  his  real 
name  —  that  expressed  in  Greek  or  in  Italian  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  known  MS.  which  contains  the 
Capitulatio  Vaticana  besides  this  and  the  Vatican 
MS.  itself? 

This  point  might  be  worthy  of  the  examination 
of  any  who  have  access  to  MSS.  with  Catenee. 

S.  Pbioeaux  Tbegelles. 

6.  Portland  Square,  Plymouth. 


THE   DANES   IN   WALES. 


Having  lately  derived  considerable  pleasure 
from  reading  Mr.  Worsaae*s  Danes  and  Norwe* 
gians  in  England — a  work  which  I  Ibok  upon  as 
being  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  archaeo- 
logy of  our  country  —  will  you  permit  me  to  offer 
one  or  two  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  others 
may  be  induced  to  contribute  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge  respecting  that  interesting  period  of 
our  national  progress  ? 

Mr.  Worsaae  seems  to  have  glanced  but  cur- 
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sorily  over  Wales,  where  the  same  industry  and 
zeal  might  have  found  many,  if  not  so  many,  re- 
miniscences of  the  Norsemen.  At  p.  74.  he 
says  :  — 

**  The  names  of  pUces  in  England  ending  in  <  by '  are 
<mly  to  be  found  in  the  districts  selected  by  the  Danes 
for  conquest  or  civilisation.  ....  Tenby,  formerly  Ten- 
bigh,  in  Pembrokeshire,  is  from  a  different  derivation.** 

Mr.  Worsaae  cites  no  authority  for  the  ancient 
spelling ;  but  as  the  name  of  Denbigh  might  seem 
to  a  certain  extent  to  bear  him  out  (unless,  in- 
deed, he  has  confounded  them  together),  I  would 
not  be  so  presimiptuous  as  to  contradict  him. 
But  might  not  its  Danish  origin  seem  somewhat 
more  probable,  if  other  traces  of  that  people  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

Five  miles  to  the  west  of  Tenby  is  a  place 
called  Manorbeer ;  but  it  is  spelt  so  variously  that 
no  one  knows  the  correct  spelling,  or  can  do  more 
than  guess  at  its  etymology.  The  Rev.  Gilbert 
N.  Smith,  rector  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Gumfreston,  in  a  paper  in  the  Archceologia  Cam-' 
brensis,  says  that  Giraldus  (who  was  bom  there) 
^*  calls  it  the  mansion  of  Pyrr,  or,  according  to  his 
Latinity,  Pyrrus.  Maenor,^*  he  says,  "we  know 
is  'manor;*  but  Pyrr^  a  word  of  more  doubtful 
meaning.**  The  latter  part  of  the  word  being 
thus  of  uncertain  origin  and  signification,  might 
not  the  suggestion  be  admissible  that  it  is  the 
Danish  termination  by  or  byrf  or,  even  more 
probably,  as  its  resemblance  is  still  greater,  the 
Norwegian  beer  (which  in  the  old  northern  language 
signified,  first,  a  single  farm,  afterwards  a  village, 
or  a  town  in  general)  ? — especially  as  (at  p.  68.  of 
the  Danes  in  England)  we  are  told  that  it  was 
their  practice  to  add  their  peculiar  terminations 
to  the  native  name  already  existing. 

To  this  suggestion  of  a  Danish  or  Norwegian 
termination  in  the  name  of  Manorbeer,  or  Mae- 
nor  Pyrr,  I  would  add  that  some  years  since, 
during  a  visit  of  some  months*  duration  in  that 
parish,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  large  cir- 
cular field  on  the  southern  cliff,  which,  sloping 
landward,  struck  me  as  presenting  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  military  camp.  If  it  were  one,  it 
was  a  well- chosen  site ;  the  position  being  a  strong 
and  eminently  defensible  one,  where  nothing  could 
approach  «nseen  from  the  interior,  while  its  rear 
was  protected  by  perpendicular  cliffs.  From  the 
sands  of  the  bay  immediately  on  the  west  an  easy 
and  protected  path  led  to  it,  —  easy,  that  is,  to  a 
friendly  force  :  for,  could  a  hostile  one  have  landed 
on  the  beach,  a  sally  from  the  camp  must  inevit- 
ably have  overwhelmed  the  invaders.  The  field 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  parish  church,  and  stretches 
to  the  crown  of  the  hill  (the  church  itself  being 
about  midway  from  the  foot).  As  much  of  thb 
field  or  camp  as  is  visible  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  is  circular ;  but  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  on  the  east  side,  to  the  perpendicular  cliff  to 


the  south,  the  bank  runs  in  a  straight  line ;  to* 
wards  the  west,  also,  the  circular  form  disappears, 
where  the  land  dips  and  naturally  forms  the  path 
from  the  bay  upwards,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  south-east  comer  is  now  divided  into 
several  smaller  fields.  From  the  crest  of  the  hili 
southwards  there  b  abundance  of  furze,  through 
which  it  is  difficult  and  painful  to  make  way.  I 
should  add,  I  was  unable  to  learn  that  any  tradi- 
tion existed  as  to  its  ever  having  been  a  camp. 
The  occupier  (a  farmer)  knew  no  more  of  it  than 
that  it  was  now  called  the  Parsonage  Field,  and 
was  glebe  land. 

My  first  thought  respecting  this  camp  (if  camp 
it  were)  was,  that  it  was  Roman.  That,  however, 
a  little  reflection  pointed  out  was  highly  impro- 
bable ;  as,  if  it  had  ever  been  used  as  a  militarj 
position,  it  is  evident  it  must  have  been  lo  used 
by  a  force  from  the  sea ;  and  the  Romans,  who 
penetrated  so  far  westwards  as  this,  doubtlesB 
came  by  land  from  other  parts  of  Britain.  The 
Northmen  were  hardy  sailors,  and  made  coasting 
voyages.  From  our  eastern  coasts,  where  they 
first  landed,  they  passed  northwards  to  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Scotland,  thence  soathward 
along  the  western  shore  of  our  island  and  IreUnd. 
If  li&.  Worsaae  be  correct,  when  he  says  ^  small 
blands  whose  names  end  in  ey  and  hahn  remind 
one  of  the  Northmen,**  it  were  easy  to  coOect 
numerous  traces  of  Scandinavian  settlements  from 
the  Orkneys  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  Angle- 
sey, he  says,  is  but  a  modern  form  of  "  Onguls^f^ 
or  "  Angelsoen,**  —  a  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  with  regard  to  its  sitoa- 
*tion  by  the  land  of  the  Angles  (England).  Then 
we  have  Grasholm  (Dan.  CrrcBs^flm),  a  small 
island  to  the  west  of  Pembrokeshire ;  and  in  the 
Severn  are  the  Flatholmes  (Dan.  Fladholmemey 
and  Steepholmes.  The  Northmen  being  thns  cer- 
tainly in  the  neighbourhood,  b  it  unlikely  that,  as 
their  custom  was  to  add  a  national  termination  to 
the  exbting  name  of  a  place  where  they  settled, 
and  as  Manorbeer  seems  a  sufficiently  suitable 
place  for  their  debarkation  and  subsequent  opera- 
tions, thb  village  owes  the  last  syllable  of  its 
name  to  those  hardy  mariners  ? 

''Before  the  coasts  of  Shetland  (says  Mr. 
Worsaae,  p.  220.)  stand  many  high  and  ragged 
rocks,  called  *  stacks'  (old  Norsk,  dachr)^  G^o 
such  rocks  in  this  neighbourhood  are  still  known 
respectively  as  the  Great  and  Little  Stacks.  They 
are  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Pembroke ; 
and  from  them  Stackpole  Court,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor,  takes  its  name.  En  passaat^  I 
may  mention  that  these  rocks  are  a  great  attrao* 
tion  to  all  visitors  to  the  neighbourhood,  bat  most 
especially  to  the  naturalbt.  For  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  summer  they  are  tenanted  by  count- 
less thousands  of  sea-fowl,  that  go  there  to  breed. 
On  some  days  they  crowd  the  rock  so  thkddj 
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that  one  woald  say  there  was  not  room  for  one 
more,  —  every  projection  is  occupied.  On  fine 
days  the  birds  seem  more  inclined  to  leave  their 
abode,  and  myriads  are  then  seen  flying  in  a  huge 
circle^  and  returning  to  the  rock,  or  sailing  or 
diving  in  the  sea.  When  a  steamboat  passes,  it  is 
said  to  be  "like  ploughing  up  live  birds.**  But 
no  description  can  come  up  to  the  wonderful 
reality.    It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Not  far  from  these  Stacks  tradition  points  out 
a  spot  called  the  Danish  Gamp.  Although  it  is 
impossible  that  Danes,  or  any  human  beings,  could 
have  landed  there  or  even  very  near,  and  though, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  landed  at  the  nearest 
possible  place,  it  is  perfectly  inconceivable  with 
what  object  they  could  have  encamped  there  —  so 
totally  devoid  of  probability  from  natural  forma- 
tion does  the  place  seem — yet  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  they  did  land  and  encamp  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  which  circumstance  tradition 
thus  preserves  the  memory. 

Another  Stack  also  stands  in  the  entrance  to 
Milford  Haven,  on  which  a  martello  tower  of  im- 
mense strength  has  recently  been  constructed. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  creeks  or  pills  of 
Milford  Haven,  several  of  which  run  up  into  the 
country,  there  is  a  village  named  Carew  (pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  Carey  or  Kerry).  It 
possesses  a  ruined  castle,  sometimes  called  the 
Windsor  Castle  of  Wales,  and  a  curious  old 
church.  By  the  roadside  is  an  ancient  cross  of 
uncertain  age  and  peculiar  appearance.  It  is 
figured  in  Fenton's  Pembrokeshire^  with,  so  far  as 
I  recollect,  tolerable  accuracy.  The  antiquaries 
of  the  locality  are  unable  to  determine  the  period 
or  purpose  of  its  erection.  I  am  not  aware  whe- 
ther a  suggestion  of  its  being  a  Danish  bauta- 
stone,  erected  to  commemorate  some  fallen  Viking, 
has  ever  been  made,  but  it  might  help  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  At  all  events,  it  is  near  this  arm  of 
the  sea,  where  daring  rovers  (and  such  we  know 
the  Danes  were)  might  have  penetrated ;  more- 
over, it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
monumental  crosses  of  Scandinavian  origin  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  Mr.  Worsaae  figures  at 
pp.  282,  283,  284.  of  his  work.  Tee  Bee. 


midable  pedagogue  just  occurs  to  me:  I  was 
"  Hall-gate  boy  *  one  day  when  there  happened  to 
be  '*  no  breakfast  in  hall,**  and  I  had  omitted  to 
let  him  know  this.  The  little  man  was  so  angry 
that  he  seized  me  by  both  ears,  lifted  me  up,  and 
held  me  suspended  for  some  time.  This  particu- 
larly disagreeable  mode  of  punishment  I  have 
never  forgotten ;  I  should  have  preferred  a  good 
caning.  I  was  ten  years  old  in  1780,  and  my 
father  died  while  Newgate  was  on  fire,  and  the 
mob  were  releasing  the  prisoners.  I  saw  nineteen 
of  the  rioters  executed  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  three  bars  across  the  scaffold,  by  which  they 
were  suspended.  I  stood  in  the  Old  Bailey  near 
enough  to  have  a  good  view  of  them.  One  was 
said  to  be  a  Jew,  and  a  little  incident  respecting 
this  man  has  dwelt  upon  my  memory.  His  next 
neighbour,  on  one  side,  was  crying  out  loudly  from 
fear,  and  the  Jew  nudged  him,  as  a  hint  to  show 
more  fortitude,  and  he  became  silent.  When  the 
drop  fell  the  crash  was  tremendous,  and  the  vast 
multitude  (the  larger  part  being  women)  gave 
expression  to  their  feelings  by  a  loud  scream  of 
terror.  Excuse  the  garrulity  of  your  nearly  nona- 
genarian  correspondent,  J.  N. 


LOBD   GEOBGE   GOBDOK  8   RIOTS. 

As  I  am  among  the  few  now  living  who  were 
spectators  of  the  execution  of  the  rioters  in  Lord 
George  Gordon*s  afiair,  allow  me  the  gratification 
of  recording  my  reminiscence  of  that  event  in  "  N. 
&  Q.**  I  was  a  Blue-coat  boy  at  the  time,  and 
had  just  come  up  from  the  school  at  Hertford  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  I  was  a  contemporary  of 
Thornton,  Middleton,  C.  Le  Grice,  Coleridge,  and 
Charles  Lamb,  under  the  well-known  "Cuddy 
Bowyer,**    A  characteristic  anecdote  of  that  for- 


Inscription  in  Wilson* s  Arte  of  Rhetorique.  —  In 
order  to  follow  a  recommendation  I  have  before 
ventured  to  advance  in  "  N.  &  Q.**  that  MS.  in- 
scriptions^ in  old  books  should  be  communicated,  I 
now  send  the  following  from 

^'The  Arte  of  Rhetoriqae  for  the  Use  of  all  sache  as 
are  stadioos  of  Eloquence,  sette  forth  in  English,  by 
Thomas  Wilson,  1662,"  4to., 

a  book  now  in  the  British  Museum  (75  a.  20.). 
At  the  foot  of  the  title  is  written, 

**  Given  to  me  by  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  1765.— 6.  S." 

And  in  the  opposite  fly-leaf,  in  the  hand  of  George 
Steevens,  is  written : 

**  This  work  was  reprinted  by  Jhon  Kingston  in  1570, 
Lond.  4to.,  with  a  *  Prologue  to  the  Reader,'  dated  Dec.  7, 
1660.   Again,  1676,  4to.,  and  1686,  4to." 

In  the  Prologue  he  mentions  his  escape  at 
Bgme,  and  adds, 

**  If  others  neuer  gette  more  by  bookes  than  I  have 
doen,  it  wer  better  be  a  carter  than  a  scholar,  for  worldlle 
profite." 

Mr.  Warton  observes  that  "this  book  may 
justly  be  considered  as  the  first  system  of  criticism 
m  our  language.** 

This  will,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  be  trebly  inter- 
esting, both  on  Johnson*s  account  and  Steevens's, 
and  also  for  the  valuable  note  written  by  the  latter 
upon  the  author,  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  and  his  book. 

J.  G.  Nichols. 
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Etymology  of  Dad. — On  this  familiar  paternal 
appellation  Dr.  Johnson  says,  **  Dad  is  the  child's 
waj  of  expressing  father,**  and  that  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  word  for 
father,  as  first  taught  to  children,  is  compounded 
of  a  and  t,  or  its  kindred  letter  cf,  differently 
placed:  as  W,  Welch;  &rra,  Greek;  a/to, Gothic; 
tofo,  Latin.  Jamss  Elmes, 

A  Grand-dad. 

Inventories. — As  in  a  few  more  years  invento- 
ries of  a  date  later  than  the  Mediaeval  period  will 
become  valuable,  will  you  allow  me  to  place  upon 
record  in  your  valuable  publication,  that  some 
interesting  ones  connected  with  the  years  1714  to 
1720  will  be  found  in  the 

**  Lists  of  the  Estates,  Properties,  &c.,  of  the  Sab-Go- 
vernors and  Directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company/'  2  vols. 
foUo? 

Amongst  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Sir  John 
Fellowes,  Bart.,  the  then  late  sub-governor,  are 
mentioned  **  a  pair  of  Culgee  window-curtains," 
*' a  Susa  window-curtain,**  "a  couch  covered  with 
Cafiaw.**  "Drugget  hangings  round  the  room" 
are  mentioned  in  two  or  more  instances,  as  also 
"  China  hangings  "  and  "  tapestry  hangings,"  evi- 
dently making  three  degrees  of  decorations. 
"Brass  hearths'*  I  have  not  seen  noted  before. 
What  were  the  first  three  above-mentioned  stuffs 
made  of?  S.  S.  C. 

Quaint  «*  Address  to  the  Reader.'*  —  The  follow- 
ing *'  address  to  the  reader  *'  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  burlesque  tragedy  of  Hurlothrumbo,  or 
the  Supernatural,  written  by  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
which  had  a  lengthened  run  at  the  London 
theatres  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
The  author  having  acted  the  part  of  Lord  Flame 
in  his  own  play,  was  ever  afterwards  known  by 
that  name :  — 

**  Ye  sons  of  Fire,  read  my  Horlothmmbo, 
Turn  it  betwixt  your  Finger  and  your  Thumbo, 
And  being  quite  outdone,  be  quite  struck  dumbo." 

T.  N.  B. 


chased  by  Mr.  Waller  of  Fleet  Street,  tnd  was 
sold  by  him  shortly  afterwards. 

2.  The  earliest  MS.  journals  of  Dr.  Bra/s 
Associates.  These  were  in  the  possession  ot  the 
society,  when  Todd  published  his  edition  of  2>r. 
Bray's  Life  and  Designs,  ,IS0S.  See  his  Intro- 
duction, p.  viii.  But  they  are  not  now  to  be  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  Associates* 

3.  The  Letters  of  Lord  Melfort  to  Nelson,  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  Philip  Carteret  Webb, 
Esq.     See  Birch'd  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  258. 

C.  F.  SEcmBtAir. 
10.  Besborough  (hardens,  Pimlico. 


®uetM. 


BOBE&T  kelson's  LETTERS  AND  PAPERS. 

Being  considerably  advanced  in  my  collectiins 
for  a  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Robert 
Nelson,"  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers,  who  may  have  it  in  their  power,  if  they 
would  communicate  to  me  any  unpublbhed  letters, 
to  or  by  him. 

In  particular  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the 
whereabouts  of  the  following  MSS. :  — 

1.  A  letter  of  Nelson  to  a  French  Prelate  (Bos- 
suet  apparently),  dated  Feb.  3,  170^.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Moore  Collection  of  Autographs, 
sold  by  Puttick  &  Simpson  in  April,  1856,  was  pur- 


FLOBENCE    HEN8BT,   M.D. 

In  the  London  Magazine  (1758  and  1759^  will 
be  found  some  curious  statements  respecting  a 
certain  Dr.  Florence  Heosey,  which  remind  one 
very  strongly  of  the  Dr.  Tucker,  who,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  a  member  of  the  Italian  Borromeo 
family,  has  lately  won  for  himself  an  unenviable 
notoriety,  and — a  cell  in  Newgate.  Both  indivi- 
duals, in  the  course  of  their  career,  proved  them- 
selves to  be  rebels:  the  one  by  supplying  the 
French,  then  at  war  against  England,  wiu  in- 
formation ;  the  other,  by  openly  avowing  his  sym- 
pathy (as  an  Irish  newspaper-editor)  with  those 
Drutal  murderers  of  women  and  children — the 
Sepoys.  Not  having  the  opportunity  in  this  place 
of  referring  to  The  State  Trials,  I  wish  to  know, 
first,  is  there  any  authentic  record  of  the  Trial  of 
Florence  Hensey,  MD.,  in  1758*:  and  next,  can 
anything  be  told  of  him  subsequent  to  1759  ? 

Here  are  the  main  particulars  connected  With 
Hensey  to  be  collected  from  the  London  Afaga' 
i^ine.  On  the  8th  February,  1758,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  charged  with  high  treason. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  Same  year,  he  was  tried  at 
Westminster  Hall  upon  the  charge  of  "corre- 
sponding with  the  kind's  enemies,  and  giving  them 
intelligence  how  to  invade  this  kingdom:**  —  a 
charge  that  was  fully  proved  against  him,  as  well 
as  that  his  salary  as  a  spy  was  to  be  twetity-five 
guineas  a  month ;  but  it  is  added,  "  he  received 
no  more  than  one  monthly  payment,  and  they 
(the  French)  gave  for  reason,  that  bis  intelligence 
was  nothing  but  extracts  from  newspapers,** — a 
fact  that  shows  Hensey  had  not  the  powers  of  in- 
vention which  distinguish  the  compositions  of  the 
modern  Dr.  Borromeo-Tucker.  On  the  14tk 
June,  1758,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
Hensey ;  but  that  sentence  was  not  enforeod,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  populace  oc^leotcd 

[*  The  trial  of  Dr.  Florence  Hensey  imprinted  in  Cob- 
belt's  State  Trials,  xix.  1342 ;  but  the  best  report  of  It 
was  pablished  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Genuine  AecausU 
of  the  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  Florence  Sens^,  3f.D^ 
8vo.  1758,  with  a  portrait— Ed.] 
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in  front  of  Newgale ;  as  we  learn,  under  the  date 
of  the  12th  Julj,  I7S8,  a  reprieve  arriTed  on  the 
day  fixed  for  the  execution.    It  ia  then  added  :  — 

"  The  ilDCtor  has  since  been  two  or  three  times  ander 
examiuatien,  and  it  is  said  has  made  great  dacoveriet"  1 1 1 

All  I  can  learn  of  him  after  thia  is  contained  in 
tbe  following  paragraphs :  — 

7th  October,  1T58.  "Dr.  Hensey  was  further  respited 
during  Hia  Majesty's  pleaanre." 

6th  November,  1758.  "Dr.HcnsaywasfartherrMpited 
to  January  2Jat." 

September  6tb.  1759.  "  Dr.  Uensey,  so  long  confined  in 
Newgite,  KBve  bsil  before  a  Judge,  in  order  to  plead  his 
pardon  llie  ensuing  term,  and  was  discharged  from  hia 

Kovember  Stb,  17B9.  "Dr.  Hensey  pleaded  bis  Ma- 
jesty's pardon  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench." 

I  quote  from  the  London  Magazine,  1758,  pp. 
149.  304,  305.  3T0.  593.  648. ;  1759,  pp.  495. 619. 

This  Hensey  is  said  to  haye  been  an  IriBhman ; 
but "  Henaej  ia  not  an  Irish  name,  although  very 
like  a  common  Irish  naroe,  "  Henneaey." 

Was  be  an  Irishman  F     Where  are  other  par- 
ticulars beyond  tbose  stated  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine to  be  found  respecting  him  ?     What  became 
of  him  after  he  had  obtained  the  king's  pardon  ? 
W.  B.  Mac  Cabb. 

Dujan.  OiCes  dn  Nord. 


I.  D'laraeli  and  King  James's  Bible.  —  Mr.  I. 
D'Israeli,  in  his  Curioailies  of  Literature  (2nd 
Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  322.),  informa  us  that 

"  Tbe  manuscript  ropy  of  the  transUtion  of  tbe  Bible 
made  in  King  James  the  Firel's  time,  wu  in  the  pnwes- 
sion  of  two  of  tbe  King's  Printers,  who,  from  cowardice, 
consent,  and  connitanca  suppreased  the  publication  i  con- 
sidering that  a  Bible  full  of  errata,  and  often,  probably, 
accommodated  to  the  notions  of  certain  aeetarists,  was 
more  valuable  than  one  aalbanlicatvd  by  the  Hierarohyl 
Such  was  the  stal«  of  the  English  BiUe  till  1660." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  where  this  mann.- 
script  is  to  be  found?  It  may  be  probably  in  the 
office  of  the  King's  Printers,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  more  available  place.  See  The  Lon- 
don Printeri  Lamentation^  or  the  Frets  Oppressed, 
Harl.  Coll.  iii.  280.  James  Elmes. 

Res.  Richard  Hurd,  Biahvp  of  Worcester. — 
The  Bev.  F.  Eilvert  respectfully  requests  the 
communication  of  any  unpublished  letters  or  other 
original  documents  serving  to  Illustrate  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  Right  Rev.Bichard  Hnrd, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  This  request  is  specially 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop's  surviv- 
ing relatives. 
Claveston  Lodge,  Bath. 

E^ptian  Dahlia. — I  copy  the  following  from 
an  old  niunber  of  the  lUtutrated  London  Neva  , 


(Nov.  18,  I84S).     Can  any  of  your  readers 
firm  the  statement  therein  contained  as  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  dahlia  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy  P  — 
"  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  travels,  writes  that  while  ws 
dering  amid  tbe  pyramids  of  Egypt,  he  stumbled  or 
mummy,  proved  by  its  hierogtj'pmca  to  bs  at  least  SOOO 
years  old.    Id  examining  tbe  mommy  after  it  was  on- 
wrapped,  be  fonnd  in  one  of  its  closed  hands  a  tuberous 
or  bulbous  rooL    He  was  interested  in  tbe  question  bon 
long  vegetable  life  could  last,  ttud  he  therefore  took  thai 
taberoas  root  from  the  mummy's  hand,  planted  it  in  a 
sunny  soil,  allowed  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven  to  de- 
scend npon  it,  and  io  the  course  of  a  few  weelia,  to  hlsis- 
tonisbment  snd  joy,  tbe  root  burst  forth,  and  bloomed 
into  a  beautiful  daJdia.*' 

Oallea.  —  Gallea,  a  "  leathern  helmet "  (in  con- 
tradistinction to  Cassis)  ia  always  derived  from 
■caAni,  "  a  weasel,  polecat,  Or  martencat."  Youns 
says,  "  quod  ex  feling  pelle  fieret."  Is  this  correct? 
and  if  so,  why  should  tbe  skins  of  those  animali 
be  selected  for  such  a  purpose  ? 

Thos.  Cabbihotoh. 
Chesterfield. 

Pillory.  —  Is  there  a  pillory  (or  the  remains  of 
one)  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  England  ? 

T.  N.  B. 

Memoranda  respecting  Art.  —  A  MS.  memo- 
randum-book  has  lately  come  into  my  possession 
contatDing  entries  of  some  interest,  perhaps,  to 
artists.  The  mention  of  some  of  its  contents  may 
aSbrd  a  clue  to  the  writer's  name,  which  I  should 
like  to  know. 

It  commences  with,  on  the  Dr.  side, 

"An  account  of  monies  received  on  my  Lord  the  Earl  of    ■ 
Leicester  account,  and  of  my  Father,  bej;inning  from  mj 
first  setting  out  of  England,  Augast,  1747." 

On  the  other,  or  Cr.  side, 

"AGeneral  account  of  monies  expended  Ibr  y*  use  of 
v<  R>.  Hon"!*  y  £arl  of  Leicester,  and  for  self  and  Father, 
begimijng  May  y  16, 1748." 

These  items  of  expenditure  comprise  the  cost  of 
antique  statuary,  casts,  and  pictures  purchased  by 
the  writer,  usually  slating  from  whom  purchased, 
and  all  attendant  expenses,  extending  over  five 
years.  These  are  followed  by  a  sort  of  diary  con- 
taining bis  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  embarking, 
casing,  carriage,  &c.,  of  cases  of  marbles,  moulds, 
&c.,  with  notes  of  the  contenta  of  each  case,  and 
to  whom  consigned,  and  such  memoranda  as  "in 
this  first  mould  is  sent  j'  sulphers  for  Lord  Mal- 
ton,  M'.  Jenkins  songs  and  Fiddle -strings  for 
M".  Oswold,"  likewise  the  dates  of  bis  purchases, 
and  the  terms.  Lord  Dartmouth  and.  Sir  Wm. 
Stanhope  are  named  as  collectors,  on  whose  be- 
half pictures  and  sculptures  were  purchased,  as 
well  as  Lord  Leicester. 

He  also  gives  a  list  of  the  antiques  from  which 
he  had  t&ken  casts  or  moulds^  and  a  statement  of 
bie  expenses  in  obtuning  them.    Many  of  tlie  en- 
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tries  are  in  Italian.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  en- 
tered what  appears  to  be  a  draft  of  a  letter  dated 
May  27,  1753,  intended  to  be  addressed  to  a  gen- 
tleman, in  which,  after  describing  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  writer  procured  the  privilege 
of  making  casts  from  moulds  of  *'  the  finest  sta- 
tues in  Rome  both  antient  and  modern,'*  he 
propounds  a  project  for  the  foundation  of  '*  an 
Academy  of  Design'*  in  England,  upon  which 
subject  he  writes  at  great  length,  and  suggests  a 
provision  for  himself  as  keeper,  of  the  statues. 
The  name  of  the  intended  correspondent  does  not 
appear,  but  he  was  doubtless  a  person  of  influence. 
The  intervening  pages,  which  had  been  left  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  accounts  and  the  drafl-letter 
now  mentioned,  are  occupied  by  the  draft  of  an- 
other letter  dated  Jan.  10,  1755,  addressed  to 
"Ralph  Howard,  Esq.,  in  Dublin'*  [afterwards 
created  Baron  Clonmel  and  Viscoun tWicklow],with 
whom  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  upon  terms 
of  friendship,  and  in  which  he  solicits  his  patron- 
age for  a  set  of  casts  from  the  antique.  To  this 
is  appended  the  writers  name,  but  is  illegibly 
written.  It  may,  however,  be  read  "M.  Bretting- 
ham.**  Now  Matthew  Brettingham,  the  father, 
was  the  architect  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
palatial  mansion  at  Holkham  by  Thomas  Coke, 
the  first  Earl  of  Leicester  of  that  name,  for  the 
galleries  of  which  many  of  the  pictures  and  sta- 
tuary described  in  this  book  were  purchased,  and 
in  all  probability  by  Matthew  Brettingham,  the 
son,  then  a  young  man.  Can  this  conjecture  be 
verified  ?  G.  A.  C. 

The  Red  Flag  the  Signal  of  Invasion. — I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  the  fears  that  were  en- 
tertained of  Bonaparte*s  invading  our  island, 
and  I  had  in  my  possession,  when  curate  of 
Great  Snoring,  Norfolk,  a  large  red  flag  which 
was  to  be  hoisted  on  the  tower  of  the  church  im- 
mediately on  the  report  of  his  landing  on  that 
part  of  the  coast.  The  tower  of  the  church  was 
both  a  land  and  a  sea  mark,  and  the  flag  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  the  villagers  and  people  to  destroy 
everything  that  the  .enemy  might  want  for  sup- 
port. Can  any  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.'*  say 
whether  any  such  flag  has  been  preserved  to  this 
day  as  a  memento,  and  if  so,  where  ?  and  whether 
other  counties,  the  churches  of  which  served  as 
sea  marks,  were  provided  with  similar  signals  of 
invasion  ?  R.  R.  F. 

77ie  First  Lady  who  wore  a  Watch,  —  There  is 
in  one  of  the  Halls  at  Oxford  a  figure  of  a  female, 
who  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  wearer  of  a 
watch.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where 
this  figure  is  to  be  seen,  the  name  of  the  illustri- 
ous individual,  the  time  when  the  custom  of 
ladies  wearing  watches  commenced,  and  on  what 
ground  is  the  supposition  based  of  this  being  the 
first  wearer  of  a  watch?  I.  O. 


The  Rev,  Abel  Evans,  D,D,  —  This  distinguished 
ofishoot  from  Merchant  Taylors*  School  became 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  generally  styled  "Dr. 
Evans,  the  Epigrammatist,**  and  was  one  of  the 
Oxford  wits  mentioned  in  the  following  distich : — 

**  Alma  novem  gennit  celebres  Rhedycina  poetas  — 
Babb,  Stubb,  Cobb,  Crabb,  Trapp,  Toang,  Carey,  Tic- 
kell,  Evans." 

Can  any  of  your  Oxford  friends  help  me  to  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  some  particulars  of  the 
crabbed  celebrities  it  honours  ?     James  Elmes, 

An  ex-Mercat.  Sciss. 

Michael  Cosowarth  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, B.  A.,  1579,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Cornwall.  He  was  cousin  to  Richard 
Carew  of  Anthony,  and  also  to  Henry  Locke,  or 
to  Mrs.  Barbara  Locke.  He  is  author  of  certain 
psalms  in  English  metre,  MS.  Harl.  6906.,  referred 
to  in  Brydges*s  Excerpta  Tudoriana,  i.  48-51. 
Any  farther  information  respecting  him  will  be 
acceptable  to  C.  H.  and  Thompson  Coopbb. 

Mother  of  the  late  Czar :  Princess  Charlotte  de 
Rohan:  Madame  Du  Cayla, — 1.  Who  was  the  mo- 
ther of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas,  and  what  part  did 
she  play  in  the  history  of  her  times  ? 

2.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
de  Rohan,  the  unhappy  object  of  the  Duke 
d*Enghien*s  love  ? 

3.  What  was  the  history  of  Madame  du  Cayla, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Louis  XYHI.  f 

Henbibtta  L. 

Schools  with  Chapels  attached,  —  Boboticus  is 
exceedingly  anxious  to  ascertain  immediately,  for 
a  business  purpose,  a  list  of  those  schools  in  Eng- 
land to  which  chapels  are  attached,  or  are  in  con- 
templation. His  list,  on  which  he  begs  corrections 
(if  requisite),  at  present  stands  as  foUows  :  — 

Addiscombe?  Bedford?  Birmingham?  Bnry  St.  Ed- 
mund's? Bradfield?  Brighton.  Bromsgrove?  Chelten- 
ham. Chichester.  Clapham.  Durham?  Eton.  Grinstead. 
Harrow.  Haileybary?  Harstpierpont  ?  Ipswich.  Kidder- 
minster? King's  College.  Christ's  Hospital  ?  Merchant 
Taylors  ?  Charterhouse.  Leamington.  Marlborough. 
Repton.  Rugby.  Rossall.  Radley.  Shoreham.  Sandhurst? 
Shrewsbury.  Uppingham.  Winchester.  Westminster? 
Woolwich.' 

Hie  Fine  Old  Irish  Gentleman, — Where  can 
I  find  the  words  of  a  song  of  this  title,  beginning 
"  ril  sing  you  a  fine  old  Irish  song,  made  by  a  fine 
old  Irish  pate  ?  *'  M. 

MiUbrooh  Church, — Having  lately  been  on  a 
tour  "  pedestrian'*  in  the  Midland  counties,  I  was 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  position  of  Millbrook 
church,  the  parish  church  of  a  most  retired  and 
pretty  village  adjoining  Ampthill.  In  it  are 
divers  busts  in  marble  put  up  to  4^e  memories  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  a  young  daughter  of 
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theirs;  and  also  inscriptions  on  the  walls  to  the 
late  Miss  Fox,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  a  learned 
friend  of  theirs,  and  of  whom  there  is  a  long  ac- 
count. 

The  busts  in  themselves  are  good,  and  bj  the 
celebrated  sculptor  Westmacott.  The  taste  of 
the  pedestals  is  by  no  means  fitting  for  a  little 
Gothic  parish  church,  being  both  too  large  and  of 
classical  style  quite  inappropriate.  I  regretted  to 
hear  that  a  large  and  most  elaborately  ornamented 
sarcophagus  put  up  in  memory  of  the  Hewett 
family  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  lately 
demolished,  though  by  the  consent  of  their  posterity 
as  I  was  told.  There  remains  only  a  tablet  to 
them.  How  far  this  is  justifiable  it  is  not  for  me 
to  discuss,  but  I  think  no  such  destruction  ought 
to  take  place  without  good  drawings  being  made 
of  the  monument,  which  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely curious  from  the  remnants  of  it  which  I 
saw  in  the  churchyard,  and  which  were  *'  going  to 
the  parsonage  *'  a  workman  told  me.  There  were 
arabesques  in  the  style  of  Raphael,  consisting  of 
death  heads,  and  tne  insignia  of  death  worked 
down  the  sides  of  the  monument,  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  plaster  coloured. 

I  have  not  access  at  present  to  Lysons*s  Bed- 
fordshire or  other  works  on  the  topography  of  the 
county,  so  I  know  not  whether  this  curious  work 
of  art  has  been  recorded ;  but  I  think  the  Hewett 
posterity  are  to  blame  for  allowing  it  to  be  so  de* 
stroyed. 

There  is  an  epitaph  to  another  Allen  in  this 
church,  of  which  I  annex  an  exact  copy,  and 
which  is  highly  diverting.  I  wonder  who  wrote 
it,  or  rather  who  copied  it  ? 

The  late  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory  lived  till  1818. 
Thomas  Allen,  his  faithful  servant,  died  in  1805.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  earl,  who  was  brother  to  the  ac- 
complished General  Fitz-Patrick,  and  himself  a 
scholar  and  of  very  cultivated  mind,  could  have 
lived  close  by  for  so  many  years  and  not  have 
seen  or  heard  of  his  being  styled  **  Crocus  Rotu- 
loram,*'' 

Who  have  been  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  not 
to  suggest  the  proper  alteration  ? 

F.S.  I  do  not  think  the  latter  part  of  the  epitaph 
very  clear  as  to  who  or  what  Tom  Allen*8  master 
had  dismounted. 

**To  the  Memory  of 
Thomas  Allen, 

<<  A  native  of  this  Parish,  who  lived  above  Sixty  Tears, 
as  Groom  to  the  Earls  of  Upper  Ossory. 

**  He  was  assidaoas,  carenii,  and  intelligent,  ever  atten- 
tive to  the  duties  of  his  Situation,  affectionately  attached 
to  his  Masters,  an  excellent  Servant,  and  an  honest 
Man. 

**  In  testimony  of  so  much  merit,  and  such  lonff  and 
finithfol  Service,  John  Earl  of  Upper  Ossoiy,  Baron  Upper 
Ossory  of  Ampthiil,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cbogus  Rotu- 
ix>RA]f  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  has  caused  this  tablet  and 
inscnption  to  be  placed  here. 

**  He  died  July  29*>>,  1805,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  he 


bad  received  from  a  horse,  his  Lord  had  just  dismounted 
him.    Aged  81,  and  is  Buried  in  this  Church  Yard. 

"  1805." 

Pedestrian. 

TettenhaU,  co.  Stafford. — I  am  about  to  publish 
a  history  of  the  parish  of  Tettenhall  in  Seisdoa 
hundred,  co.  Stafibfd,  with  genealogical  notices  of 
the  families  heretofore  and  now  connected  with  it. 
I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  will  favour  me  with  communications  of  any 
unpublished  matter,  or  circumstances  of  interest 
relative  to  my  subject,  addressed  to  me,  care  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  Market  Place,  Wolverhampton. 

I  wish  to  know  where  the  following  lines,  re- 
ferring to  Tettenhall,  are  taken  from  :  — 

**  Here  Hampton's  sons  in  vacant  hours  repair, 
Taste  rural  joys,  and  breathe  a  purer  air." 

Staffobdibnsis. 

Lord  Wellesley^s  Resignation,  —  The  Annual 
Register  for  1812,  after  mentioning  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
proceeds  thus :  — 

**  The  motives  by  which  he  was  induced  to  resign,  a$ 
they  aftervmrdi  apptared  in  a  statement  made  public  by  his 
friends,  were  such  as  augured  more  unfavourably  than 
even  the  act  itself  for  the  duration  of  the  ministry." — 
Vol.  liv.  p.  129. 

What  is  the  statement  alluded  to  in  this  pas- 
sage ?  Was  it  mecely  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  time?  Or  was  it  printed  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  and  has  it  been  preserved  in  a  perma- 
nent form  ?  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Pearce'a 
Life  of  Lord  WeUesley  f  L. 


^ttuir  ^vitxM  iDiQ  flnKfon-iT. 

Lynch'Jaw.  —  Can  some  one  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  inform  me  of  any  work  on 
Lynch-law,  its  origin,  mode  of  procedure,  forms, 
records,  and  anecdotes ;  and  whether  directly  or 
by  connivance  it  has  ever  been  sanctioned  by  the 
governing  institutions  of  any  country  ?  or  have 
the  actors  in  these  apparently  lawless  proceedings 
been  in  any  case  tried  by  a  legally  constitute 
tribunal  ?  George  Offob. 

Hackney. 

[Lynch-law  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and,  it  is  said,  derives  its  name  from  a  Virginian 
fimner,  who  was  the  first  to  flog  a  thief  without  any 
judiciarv  appeal.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  questioa 
this  vulgar  story,  and  to  consider  Judge  Lynch  as  a 
mythical  personage.  The  irregular  and  summary  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  populace  originated  m  the 
difficult  of  adhering  to  the  usual  forms  of  laifr  in  the 
newly-nshioned  territories.  Until  the  latter  are  mxS&r 
denUy  peopled  to  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  witii  th* 
states,  and  to  participate  in  the  political  immanities  of 
the  fedoral  govenunent,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
frame  and  execute  aa  best  they  can  tbefar  own  laws; 
which  are  generally  bcnrow^d  m>m  those  of  the  Union. 
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A  widely-scattered  population  naturally  prefers  a  sum- 
mary mode  of  legal  procedure,  more  particularly  in 
criminal  cases ;  and  this  has  led  too  frequently  to  abuses 
in  the  nascent  States  of  America.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  specific  work  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
Lynch-law ;  but  Mr.  Offor  will  find  much  of  the  in- 
formation he  desires  in  the  late  Capt.  Marryat's  Diary  in 
Amerieot  3  vols.  12mo.,  Lond.  1839 ;  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review^  vol.  xiv.  p.  29. ;  and  in  the  American 
Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  459.  art.  "  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Lynch- 
law."] 

Parliamentary  Fines, — From  the  following  pas- 
sage, copied  from  a  letter  from  an  M.P.  to  his 
wife  in  the  country,  bearing  date  "  Maye  25***, 
1604,"  it  appears  that  the  Speaker  had  power  of 
fining  absent  members.  What  was  the  amount 
of  the  fine  ?  and  when  was  the  custom  discon- 
tinued ? 

**  These  shall  be  humbly  to  require  you  not  to  thinke 
it  muche,  nor  to  be  displeased  for  my  not  coming  home, 
accordinge  to  your  expectation  nor  accordinge  to  mine 
owns  desyre,  as  God  dothe  knowe,  for  I  cannot  depart 
from  the  Parlyment  without  the  Forfeyture  of  I  knowe 
not  what,  even  as  much  as  it  pleaseth  the  Speaker  of  the 
house  to  impose  uppon  mee ;  and  although  some  Gentle- 
men do  come  home  at  theyer  pleasure,  yet  a  poore 
Mans  offence  is  not  so  lightlie  esteemed.  Little  flies  do 
hange  in  the  Spiders  webb,  but  the  great  Hornets  do 
mshe  through  as  ofte  as  they  like.'* 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the 
amount  of  the  fine  was  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Speaker.     Was  this  the  case  P  Libya. 

[The  personal  service  of  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  has  been  compulsory  from  time  immemorial. 
By  5  Rich.  II.  c.  14.  it  is  enacted,  that  **  if  any  person 
summoned  to  Parliament  do  absent  himself,  and  come 
not  at  the  said  summons  (except  he  may  reasonably  and 
honestly  excuse  himself  to  our  Lord  the  King),  he  shall 
be  amerced,  or  otherwise  punished,  according  as  of  old 
times  hath  been  used  to  be  done  within  the  said  realm  in 
the  said  case."  And  by  6  Hen.  YIII.  c.  16.  it  is  declared 
that  no  member  shall  absent  himself  **  without  the  license 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  Commons."  The  penalties  im- 
posed upon  members  so  offending  have  varied  with  the 
times  and  the  temper  of  the  House.  Sometimes  absentees 
have  been  committed  to  prison,  but  more  frequently  pun- 
ished by  fines,  or  the  forfeiture  of  their  "  wages."  In  the 
later  Parliaments  of  Charles  I.  and  those  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  fine  for  disobeying  a  call  of  the  House  was 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  pounds ;  and  most 
probably  the  last-mentioned  sum  was  the  maximum  in  all 
times.  Taking  the  value  of  money  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  the  parliamentary  allowance,  the  cost 
of  absenteeism  at  the  period  referred  to  certainly  was  not 
to  be  *<  lightlie  esteemed."  The  infliction  of  fines  seems 
to  have  ceased  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  power  of  inflicting  them  rested  with  the 
House ;  the  Speaker,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  merely  exe- 
cuted its  orders.] 

palm-Sunday  at  Borne,  —  It  is  customary  at 
Rome,  on  Palm- Sunday,  the  beginning  of  the 
Settimana  Santa,  for  persons  to  carry  about  twigs, 
of  what  I  suppose  is  a  branch  of  Salix^  intended 
pro»-ably  to  exemplify  S.  John  xii.  12.  and  18.  : 
"  ^  len  they  (the  people)  heard  that  Jesus  was 
^  )o  Jerusalem,  they  took  branohes  ofpaba^ 


trees  and  went  forth  to  meet  him.**  As  the  species 
Salix  is  so  multifarious,  considerably  above  two 
hundred,  perhaps  some  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q.**  will 
please  to  specify  the  particular  one  used  on  this 
occasion.  H. 

[Out  of  the  numerous  species  of  willows  described  in 
the  Salictum  Wobumense  and  elsewhere,  it  does  not  aiH 
pear  certain  that  any  one  kind  in  particular,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  is  used  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
on  Palm  Sunday.  The  day  was  sometimes  called  Otanna 
(from  the  hosannas  sung  when  our  Lord  entered  7eni- 
salem  and  the  Temple) ;  and  Osanna  was  also  a  nam* 
applied  by  the  Jews  to  branches  of  palm,  olive,  and 
wilbw,  carried  in  procession.  **  Porro  dicuntur  apad  He- 
brsBos  Osanna  termites  palmse,  oleieve,  aut  salieiA,  alte- 
riusve  arboris,  Graecis  pdia,  quos  quatiebant  in  honorem 
ejus  cui  pompa  ducebatur."  (Dn  Cange  on  JDommtm.) 
There  is  nothing  in  this  or  in  other  accounts  whidi  re* 
stricts  the  willow- branches  used  on  Palm  Sunday  in  the 
South  of  Europe  to  any  one  species.  In  fact  the  boughs 
of  various  trees  are  borne  upon  that  day  in  France,  ac- 
cording to  Bescherelle,  simply  as  substitutes,  in  de&alt  of 
palm-branches.  "  Dimanche  des  Palmes  ....  A  dtfaat 
des  palmes,  on  porta  diverses  branches."  In  "Rng^and 
and  Scotland,  however,  and  apparently  in  GerHiany»  a 
particular  kind  of  willow  is  specially  used  Ux  Palm 
Sundays,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  catkins. 
This  is  the  Salix  caprea,  or  palm-scJlow,  of  which  the 
catkins  are  called  in  German  weiden-pabne  (willow- 
palms).  Some  account  of  this  salix  may  be  seen  in  <*  N. 
&  Q."  2«d  S.  V.  24.  To  the  short  passages  there  dted 
from  Jamieson,  Halliwell,  and  Loudon,  it  may  here  be  as 
well  to  add  one  from  Johnston,  Flora  of  Berunck-npcmr 
Tweed  (1829),  vol. i.  p.  217.,  on  8.  caprea.  Its  "flowering 
branches  are  called  pcdms,  and  are  gathered  by  children 
about  the  time  of  Easter,  the  relics  of  a  ceremony  once 
performed  in  commemoration  of  our  Savioiur*s  entry  into 
Jerusalem.''] 


ENGLISH  MODB  OF  PRONOUMCING  GBESK. 

(2°^  S.  vi.  167.) 

A  querist,  £.  F.  D.  C,  in  the  above  number  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  has  asked  the  very  interesting  quM* 
tion,  whence  we  in  England '  get  our  method  of 
pronouncing  Greek  ?  justifying  the  inquiry  bj  aa 
example  of  the  very  different  pronunciation  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day.  Having 
had  occasion  to  look  into  this  subject  many  years 
ago,  in  connexion  with  the  political  History  of 
modern  Greece,  the  following  passages  may  serve 
to  supply  the  information  desired.  The  Modem 
Greeks  give  to  the  vowels  t?,  ^  &nd  v,  and  to  the 
diphthongs  fi,  ot,  and  vt  almost  indiscriminately 
the  same  sound  as  that  of  the  Italian  t;  «  and  at 
are  each  identical  with  the  Italian  e ;  ov  is  sounded 
as  V ;  and  av  and  ev  are  resolved  into  o^and  tf^  be- 
fore all  vowels,  and  most  of  the  consonants ;  0  is 
pronounced  as  i^  in  English,  and  S  as  ^A ;  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  accent  has  superseded  quantity 
as  a  guide  for  pronunciation. 

Greek  literature,  after  the  subversion  of  tiie 
Western  Empire,  had  become  almost  e^^tinot  in 
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Europe ;  and  where  it  survived  in  the  recesses  of 
monasteries,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  pronun- 
ciation was  probably  the  same  that  had  prevailed 
in  Italy  from  the  time  when  classical  Greek  bad 
been  the  favourite  study  of  the  Roman  schools. 
But  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Ma- 
homet 11.  in  1453,  when  the  study  of  Greek  was 
restored  in  the  west  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Chrysolaras,  Lascaris,  Chalcondylas  and  other 
fugitives,  it  was  taught  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
modern  pronunciation  above  alluded  to  as  belong- 
ing to  the  vernacular  language. 

In  England,  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
Greek  under  any  modification  was  violently  re- 
sisted in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  at  Oxford 
its  partisans  and  opponents  formed  two  factions 
under  the  respective  designations  of  Greeks  and 
Trojam,  The  strife  was  appeased  in  the  subse- 
quent reign,  chiefly  by  the  mfluence  of  Wolsey, 
and  the  new  literature  rose  rapidly  into  repute 
and  popularity. 

But  a  fresh  controversy  then  sprung  up,  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  pronunciation  introduced  by  the 
Constantinopolitan  refugees;  the  most  powerful 
assailants  of  which  were  Aldus  Manutius,  the  re- 
nowned printer  of  Venice,  and  Erasmus,  whose 
JJialogus  de  recta  Latini  Greecique  Sermoiiis  PrO' 
nunciatione^  was  followed  by  a  host  of  literary,  par- 
tisans, such  as  Metkerke,  Beza,  Ceratinus  and 
others,  who  contended  for  the  superior  accuracy 
of  the  pronunciation  which  had  theretofore  pre- 
vailed. After  a  prolonged  struggle  their  system 
was  adopted  on  the  continent,  and  their  me- 
thod of  reading  Greek  met  with  general  accep- 
tation to  the  exclusion  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
system. 

The  Byzantine  pronunciation  was,  however,  the 
first  that  was  taught  in  the  English  schools; 
where  it  prevailed  till  the  opposite  views  of  Eras- 
mus were  warmly  espoused  by  Sir  John  Cheke, 
a  learned  professor  of  Cambridge,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  he  resolved  on  casting  out  the  abomina^ 
tion  ;  and  having  conmienced  uieir  reforms  by  the 
introduction  of  the  purified  pronunciation  into 
schools  and  private  seminaries,  they  at  length 
ventured  to  broach  their  new  doctrines  in  the 
hall  of  the  University.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge, set  himself  with  unaccountable  virulence 
against  the  attempted  innovation,  and  issued  an 
edict  against  the  proceedings  of  Cheke,  which,  be- 
sides being  remarkable  for  its  petulance  and  bi- 
gotry, is  curious  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  Greek  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land. The  document  itself  will  be  found  at  hirge 
in  Strype*s  Lives  of  Sir  John  Cheke  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith;  after  setting  oat  with  particu- 
larity the  sounds  which  the  (SianceUor  declares  to 
be  orthodox,  mi  whicb  v^  xx^atIj  those  ihAt  I 


have  above  described  as  peculiar  to  the  modern 
Greeks,  the  decree  concludes  as  follows : 

**  Si  quis  autem,  qaod  abominor,  secas  fecerit,  et  de 
sonis  (re  gan^,  si  ipsam  gpectea,  levicuU ;  si  conteotiooii 
inde  natae  indignitatem,  non  ferenda)  controversiam  pab- 
lic^  movent,  aut  obstjpato  animi  proposito  receptam  ^ 
plerisqae  omnibus  sonorum  modum  abrogare  ant  impro- 
bare  perrexerit,  qoive  sciens  pnidens  ad  hoc  data  opera, 
quod  hio  sancitum  est,  verbo  factove  public^  pallim  coo- 
tempserit,  hunc  hominem,  qnisquis  is  erit,  ineptum  orones 
habento :  et  ^  senatu,  siquidera  ex  eo  numero  jam  fuerit, 
is  qui  auctoritati  prteest,  nisi  resipuerit,  expellito.  Inter 
candidatus  verb  si  sit,  ab  omni  gradu  honoris  arceto. 
Ex  plebe  autem  scbolarium  si  fuerit,  quum  ita  haberi  id 
ei  commodo  esse  possit,  pro  scholari  ne  censeto.  Pueri- 
lem  denique  temeritatem,  si  quid  public^  ansa  fuerit, 
domi  apud  suos  castigari  cnrato.  Postrem6  Vicecancel- 
larius  et  Procuratores  quas  hie  prasscripta  sunt  ne  con- 
temnantur,  neve  edicto  fraus  aliqua  fiat,  pro  modo  jnria- 
dictionis  singuli  providento.  Ab  his  si  qiyd  adversom 
hsBC  admissum  sit,  aut  omissum,  mulcta  est  quam  dixerifc 
Cancellarius.  In  summa,  hoc  edictnm  omnes  sacrosanc- 
tum  ita  habento,  nt  hec  contumacibus  remissum,  nee 
resipiscentibus  severum  ease  videatur.  —  Datum  Londini, 

18  Calend.  Junias,  anno  Domini  1542." 

■ 

Cheke  appealed  from  the  dogmatic  Chancellor 
to  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  published  a 
series  of  epistles  between  the  bishop  and  himself, 
in  which  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  lormer  appears 
to  but  little  advantage  :  — 

**  I  have  read,"  commences  the  prelate,  in  an  address 
to  the  professor,  **the  treatise  which  you  have  trans- 
mitted to  me,  in  which  I  find  a  copious  stream  of  words, 
and  a  redundancy  of  speech;  much  reading,  too,  do  I 
discern,  and  happiness  of  memory,  besides  industry  and 
diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  common  and  trivial  matters. 
But  know,  Sir,  that  in  a  professor  I  look  also  for  judge- 
ment and  erudition,  and  condemn  that  arrogance,  lune- 
sumption,  and  insolence,  which  so  frequently  flow  from 
your  pen."  —  Stephanus  Wintonns,  Episeopus,  Aead, 
Caniab.  CaneeU.  Joh.  ChehOy  p.  5. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishop, 
the  efiforts  of  Cheke  and  his  colleague  Smith  were 
eventually  successful.  The  reformation  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  but  steadily ;  and  in  England  the 
modern  Greek  pronunciation,  as  introduced  by 
Chrysolaras  and  bis  countrymen,  was  abandoneo, 
and  that  suggested  by  Erasmus  and  his  imitators 
became  the  universal  practice  of  Britain,  as  it  had 
already  become  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  works  to  which  the  controversy  gave  rise 
are  numerous  and  singularly  interesting ;  and  such 
is  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  them,  that  Ducange  and 
later  philologists  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion 
as  to  the  side  on  which  victory  ought  to  have  rested. 
The  modem  Greeks  naturally  rely  on  the  argu- 
meot  of  an  uninterrupted  tradition  from  genera- 
tion to  generation ;  whilst  their  Latin  opponents 
poiut  to  the  fact  of  lingual  corruption  inseparable 
from  centuries  of  assocmtiou  with  couUguous  races 
and  barbarous  dialects.  A  oollectioa  of  the  princi 
pal  essays  published  b j  the  disputants  on  botb  sides 
was  printed  by  Hayeroamp  at  I^den  in  1 740,  under 
the  title  of  SyUogs  Seriptonan  jvt  de  Qrmcm  Lin^ 
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gtUB  recta  Pronunciatione  scripseruntj  2  vols.  4to., 
and  a  summary  of  the  arguments  which  chiefly 
make  for  the  Byzantine  party  will  be  found  in  the 
*Apxaio\oyia  *ZKKnviKa  of  Gregorius  leromonachus 
Paliurites,  printed  at  Venice  in  1815,  vol.  ii.  p. 
309.  J.  £m£B80n  Temnent. 


The  present  English  method  was  settled  in  the 
time  of  Erasmus  (Southey's  Omniana).  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek  child,  as  represented,  is 
correct  in  modern  Greek,  and  is  that  which  was 
adopted  by  Reuchlin.  But  both  are  deviations 
from  the  ancient  method.  Both  confound  three 
distinct  things :  1,  length  of  syllables  (quantity)  ; 

2,  elevation  and  depression  of  voice  (accent) ;  and 

3,  syllabic  emphasis  (ichui)*;  and  both  mispro- 
nounce certain  vowels  and  consonants.  To  arrive 
approximately  at  the  ancient  pronunciation,  varied 
however  in  different  ages  and  places  in  Greece  and 
her  colonies,  comparative  philology  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  There  are  many  Greek  words  adopted 
into  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  *as  also  into  the 
Russian  language,  besides  proper  names.  The 
Septuagint  version,  in  respect  of  names  and  un- 
translated words,  being  compared  with  the  He- 
brew, together  with  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  which 
gives  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  in  Greek  let- 
ters, will  furnish  the  student  with  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Greek, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  conventional 
alteration  in  the  sound  of  a  Greek  word,  to  adapt 
it  to  the  idiosyncracy  and  vocal  powers  of  the 
other  languages  named. 

The  English  Universities  have  treated  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tonsues  as  the  lawvers  have  the 
Norman-French.  The  assumption  m  these  cases 
IS,  that  as  the  true  pronunciation  is  lost,  we  may 
speak  Greek,  Latin,  and  Norman- French  after 
our  own  fashion.  When  a  learned  English  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  waited  on  the  Pope,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  open  out  to  him  a  scheme  of  church  union, 
the  Pope  was  unable  to  understand  the  Doctor's 
English- Latin,  and  to  the  Doctor  the  Pope's 
Italian-Latin  was  equally  unintelligible.  Fortu- 
nately the  Doctor's  wife  understanding  Italian, 
the  Pope  and  the  Doctor  discussed  their  theolo- 
gical politics  through  that  medium. 

The  pronunciation  of  modern  Greek,  and  the 
method  of  Erasmus,  may  be  learnt  from  Burnoufs 
MSthode  pour  itudier  la  Langue  Orecque^  p.  2.  The 
French  and  Grerman  grammarians  have  not  adopted 
the  modern  Greek  method,  although  in  some  in- 
stances it  represents  the  ancient  method,  and  is 

*  For  example,  in  Wtraridnt  the  ascending  accent  is  on 
the  first  syllable  fi,  and  on  the  third  n;  the  descending 
accent  is  on  bra  and  an  (the  second  and  fourth  syllables) ; 
the  ietust  or  syllabic  emphasis  (what  in  English  is  called 
accent),  is  on  the  second  syllable.  TSee  Sheridan's  AH  of 
Beading,  p.  75.).  The  ictus  is  the  forte  in  music,  and  the 
accent  Is  the  note  above  or  below. 


partially  used  in  Germany :  e.  g,  /3^r,  7=y  (ex- 
cept before  a  and  o),  8=/A  (in  this)^  m«^=^9  and 
X=cA,  in  German. 
Lichfield. 


T.  J.  BUCKTOH. 


E.  F.  D.  C.  tells  us  he  met  a  modem  Greek 
who  pronounced  Ay^  in  HvSpttiros^  as  we  enunciate 
the  word  carCt;  and  your  correspondent  asks, 
'^  whence  did  we  obtain  our  pronunciation  of 
Greek  ?"  I  beg  E.  F.  D.  C.'s  attention  to  a  re- 
mark or  two. 

1.  He  mistakes.  The  Greek  did  not  so  pro- 
nounce &v.  His  sound  was  like  our  an  in  ant  or 
fan.  I  have  spent  sixteen  years  among  the  Greeks ; 
know  their  language  much  as  I  know  my  own ; 
and  affirm  that  a  is  thus  sounded  in  ivepmros^  as  it 
is  almost  uniformly.  The  exceptions  are  few; 
such  as  ^vydrrip^  daughter,  where  it  is  like  a  in 
can%  or  as  in  father, 

2.  If  your  correspondent  dip  into  Anthony 
Wood's  Antiquitates  Oxonienses^  he  will  find  tbat 
our  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  originated  in  a 
hrk^  and  in  the  laziness  of  Greek  Professors  at 
that  University.  When  Greek  was  first  studied 
at  Oxford,  it  was  pronounced  just  as  it  is  now  in 
living  Greece.  For  example :  eaatXths  was  vast" 
lefs ;  Uv^pov  was  ihenthron^  th  as  in  then,  not  as  in 
thin ; '  and  rhp  rcaripa  was  torn  hatera^  the  v  becom- 
ing m  by  euphony  with  ir,  and  ir  becoming  €  by 
euphony  with  v^  sounded  m, 

3.  Idle  Professors  at  Oxford,  disliking  the 
trouble  of  learning  this  true  system  of  sonndg, 
fell  into  the  habit  of  pronouncing  each  Greek 
letter  as  we  in  English  sound  our  corresponding 
letter.  Thus  B  became  5,  not  v ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  Though  fines  were  ordained  at  Oxford,  all 
was  in  vain.  Such  is  the  real  and  disreputable 
origin  of  what  we  gravely  call  ^*  our  English  sys- 
tem" — system  ! ! 

4.  Though  our  enunciation  of  Greek  characters 
is  the  very  antipodes  of  that  of  living  Greeks,  it 
is  certain  that  the  latter  is  that  of  ancient  Greece 
too.  I  have  a  manuscript  by  me  proving  this';  but 
fear  of  expense  prevents  its  publication. 

5.  Should  any  one  long  to  see  proof  that  the 
sounds  of  the  living  Greeks  are  precisely  those  of 
the  purely  classic  ages,  let  him  address  me  as 
below.  Shebidan  Wilson. 

23.  New  King  Street,  Bath. 


WOBDS  ADAPTED  TO  BEATS  01*  THE  DBUM. 

(2°*  S.  i.  94. ;  ii.  339.) 

Le  Tamboub  will  not,  I  think,  find  in  any 
work  a  printed  collection  of  words  adapted  to 
military  drum-beats  or  bugle- calls.  The  Grrub 
Street  rhymes  which  have  reached  our  day  have 
been  transmitted  orally  from  the  month  of  one 
drummer  or  bugler  to  his  successor ;  and  so  ODf 
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from  one  race  of  soldiers  to  another.  Possessing 
no  intrinsic  merit  as  compositionsi  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  have  never  been  considered 
worthy  of  preservation  in  any  other  than  a 
verbal  form.  That  we  want  a  Tupper  to  make 
new  themes  for  our  Calls,  or  to  rectify  what  has 
hitherto  sprung  from  the  feeble  but  prompt  effort 
of  martial  intellect,  will  be  abundantly  proved  by 
the  subjoined  specimens,  which,  nevertheless,  may 
assist  Lb  Tahboub,  and  amuse  the  curious  :  — 

Quarter  Drum. 

**  Fifteen  minutes  to  live,  to  live ; 
Fifteen  minotes  to  live." 

This  is  a  warning  beat,  indicating  that  the  parade 
will  form  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sergeants*  Call  (for  parade). 

**  Sergeants  all,  sergeants  all. 
Don't  yon  hear  the  sergeants'  call  ?  " 

This  would  imply  that  the  sergeants  are  too 
obtuse  to  recognise  their  own  call,  but  of  course 
it  is  a  libel  on  the  rank  to  say  so. 

Fatigue  Call. 

**  Shoolder  yonr  shovel  and  s  —  t  come  dig ; 
Shoulder  your  shovel,  John  Todd. 
Shoulder  your  shovel,  ne'er  think  of  the  hod, 
And  work  with  a  will,  John  Todd." 

The  first  two  lines,  commending  themselves  to 
young  memories  by  the  unfortunate  occurrence 
of  that  displeasing  little  word,  supplied  in  its  two 
omitted  letters  with  a  dash,  are  repeated  with 
gusto  by  every  urchin,  within  or  without  the 
barracks,  if  the  sound  of  the  call  reaches  his 
sharp-set-ears.  The  two  latter  lines  are  not  so  well 
known,  and  are  very  generally  omitted,  or  made 
up  by  repeating  the  two  first  lines. 

No  Parade, 

**  There  is  no  parade  to-day ; 
There  is  no  parade  to-day. 
There  is  no  parade, 
For  our  brigade. 
For  our  brigade. 

To-day." 

The  music  O)  of  this  call  is  decidedly  the  pret- 
tiest in  the  service;  and  is  used  whenever,  any 
circumstance,  such  as  a  storm,  necessitates  the 
suppression  of  the  parade  and  its  consequent 
drills.  In  the  Guards,  and  other  crack  regiments, 
this  call  is  never  omitted  when  the  occasion  needs 
it ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  in  the  Roval  Engineers, 
this  neat  little  theme,  consigning  the  troops  to  a 
slight  interval  of  leisure,  has  not  been  heard  of 
in  the  squares  of  that  corps  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years. 

Dinner  CalL 

**  Come ;  pick  them  up,  pick  them  up — 
Hot  potatoes ;  hot  potatoes : 
Pick  them  up,  pick  them  up ; 
Hot  potatoes,  hot  potatoes— aU." 

Simply  a  satire  on  the  fact  The  potatoes  are 
never  very  hot,  yoa  may  rely  on  it.  A  cold  dinner 


is  as  much  a  rule  for  the  stomach,  as  the  balance 
step  is  the  first  invariable  attempt  at  marching. 

fTorking  CalL 
«  I  call'd  him,  I  call'd  him  — 
He  wouldn't  come,  he  wouldn't  come : 
I  call'd  him,  I  call'd  him  — 
But  he  wouldn't  come  at  alL" 

And  no  wonder ;  for  men  are  loth  to  drudge  for 
nothing,  or  for  barely  sufiicient  recompense  to 
cover  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  injured  bv  toil 
or  disfigured  by  mire.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here,  that  the  old  Sapper  corps  had,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  rival  soldiers,  a  sullen,  tardy 
pace  on  going  to  work,  and  an  amusingly  accele- 
rated one  on  coming  from  it. 

One  more  specimen,  and  these  notes  must 
close. 

Stable  CalL 

"  Oh  I  come  to  your  stable  — 

Work  while  you're  able  — 
Water  your  horses  and  give  them  some  com. 

If  yon  don't  do  it. 

The  Colonel  shall  know  it ; 
And  you  shall  be  punish'd  according  to  law. 

So,  come  to  your  stable  — 

Work  while  you're  able  — 
And  water  your  horses,  and  give  them  some  com." 

^  S.  R. 

Brompton. 


"  G0LLIV£R*8 


THAYELS. 


»» 


(2««»  S.  vi.  123.  215.) 

Ms.  Henbury's  remarks  and  queries  cannot  be 
very  briefly  disposed  of;  but  I  must  do  my  best. 
First  **  it  must  surely  be  understood"  that  Swift 
is  using  popular  language :  but  this  is  the  charge, 
not  an  answer  to  it.  In  satirising  mathemati- 
cians,  he  ought  to  have  used  strict  terms,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  able  to  show  that  he  was  out  of 
his  depth.  The  laws  of  satire,  as  generally  ander« 
stood,  give  victory  to  the  party  satirised  the  mo- 
ment he  shows  any  proof  of  the  satirist's  ignorance 
of  the  subject:  and  it  is  a  rule  that  the  smart 
man  is  held  bound  to  be  very  correct ;  he  must 
not  aim  his  shaft  at  a  beam  until  he  is  clear  of 
every  mote.  I  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  laugh 
— the  first  object  of  humorous  satire — is  always 
turned  against  the  man  who  stands  on  his  supe- 
riority, no  matter  in  irhat  wayt  by  a  very  siight 
shake  of  his  tripod.  Years  ago  a  physical  philoso- 
pher turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  and  in  due 
time  passed  his  examination  before  the  College  of 
Physicians.  The  dons  of  that  institution,  knowing 
who  they  had  before  them,  led  the  examination  to 
an  elementary  point  connected  with  the  action  of 
the  heart,  on  which  the  examinee,  after  descrip- 
tion,  said,  "  it  is  exactly  the  principle  of  the  fire- 
engine.**  ^*  Could  you  not  say  at  once,**  said  one 
of  the  examiners,  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
feels  he  has  caught  his  bird,  ^  that  it  depends  on 
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the  elasticity  of  the  air?'*  "It  does  no  such 
thing,'*  answered  the  intended  victim ;  "  it  de- 
pends on  the  difference  of  the  elasticities  of  the 
air  in  the  two  places."  The  examiner  saw  by  the 
smile  on  the  faces  of  his  colleagues  that  it  will  not 
do  to  be  popularly  correct  in  assailing  those  who 
are  correctly  correct. 

I  did  not  insinuate  that  Swift  had  "  overlooked" 
the  distinction  between  cones  and  cylinders  as  solids 
and  parallelograms  as  superficies :  nothing  can  be 
overlooked  except  what  is  known :  I  doubted  whe* 
ther  Swift  knew  the  distinction.  Neither  do  I  at 
all  admit  tiiat  a  superficies  is  "  vox  et  preterea 
nihil." 

Writers  of  fiction  spoil  the  characters  they  are 
drawing  by  putting  ignorance  into  their  mouths 
when  they  intend  them  to  be  learned.  This  should 
only  be  done  by  those  who  feel  conscious  of  hav- 
ing but  their  day  to  live.  Walter  Scott  makes 
his  absent  scholar,  the  minister  of  St.  Ronan*s, 
puzzled  because  Ingulphus  and  Geoffry  Wine- 
sauf  do  not  agree  about  a  point  in  the  geography 
of  Palestine.  The  second  wrote  an  Itinerary^  or 
at  least  his  authorship  was  not  questioned  in 
Walter  Scott*s  time  :  but  the  first  wrote  nothing 
at  all  about  Palestine;  he  had  been  there  as  a 
pilgrim,  ^hich  probably  led  to  the  mistake.  Now 
though  an  author  may  be  pardoned  for  an  ana- 
chronism, or  for  a  few  non-existing  personages 
introduced  into  history,  because  the  necessities  of 
the  fiction  have  no  law,  the  license  does  not  ex- 
tend to  invention  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  f^vr 
minutes*  search  for  an  author*s  name.  Who  was 
it  who  recommended  his  son  never  to  tell  a  lie 
when  truth  would  do  as  well  ?  If  not  Chester- 
field, somebody  very  like  him ;  but  whoever  he 
was,  he  laid  down  an  excellent  rule  for  a  novelist. 
Soger  Bacon  might  have  taken  the  place  of  In- 
gulphus, and  those  who  happen  to  know  the  monk 
of  Croyland  would  not  nave  had  their  writ  of 
incredtdus  odi  against  the  great  magician. 

Swift's  wrong  satire  about  the  tailor's  quadrant 
i9  not  "rendered  necessary"  by  my  proposed  sub- 
stitute having  been  used  up  at  Lilliput :  because 
there  were  plenty  of  other  alternatives.  In  fact, 
if  Swift  had  been  up  to  his  work,  he  would  have 
made  the  Lilliputian  method  a  basis  for  the  more 
xnathematical  n^ethod  of  the  Laputans.  He  would 
haveynade  the  latter  proceed  upon  a  geometrical 
mean  between  the  rounds  of  the  thumb  and  of  the 
great  toe,  or  some  such  refinement :  and  in  bring- 
ing out  the  clothes  ill  made,  which  was  his  object, 
and  which  he  might  thcin  have  properly  attributed 
to  a  wrong  figure  in  the  calculation,  he  might 
have  taken  occasion  to  show  the  advantage  of  the 
Lilliputian  method.  And  farther,  a  writer  is 
hardly  fit  to  handle  maUiematicians  who  calls 
"  Twice  round  the  thumb  once  round  the  wrist," 

^  a  "mathematical  computation."    Does  any 
<Mdl "  two  pint0  on^  quart,  four  quart«  one 


gallon,"  &c.  a  mathematical  computation  ?  And 
farther  still,  this  method,  mathematical  or  not, 
was  in  actual  use  by  the  English  seamstresses  and 
tailors  of  Swift's  time,  and  may  be  to  this  day,  for 
rough  help. 

I  said  I  would  discuss  any  mathematician  whon» 
any  one  of  your  correspondents  would  name  a^ 
being  one  of  whom  Swift*s  Laputan  is  a  fair  cari«> 
cature.  In  reply  to  this  challenge,  Mb.  Hsu- 
BUBY  begins  by  asking  for  a  categorical  answer  to 
the  question  whether  the  story  of  Newton  cut- 
ting a  large  hole  for  the  large  cat  and  a  small 
hole  for  the  small  one,  is  "fact  or  fiction.*' 
This  story  is  from  the  jest  books,  and  has  never 
been  discussed,  that  I  know  of,  by  biographers. 
To  the  question  I  answer  that  I  do  not  know, 
but  that  first,  no  evidence  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced ;  secondly,  the  story  is  a  stock  story,  older 
than  Newton.  I  cannot  recall  where  I  have  seen 
it,  but  I  dare  say  some  of  your  readers  will  throw 
it  back,  either  on  Hierocles  himself,  or  on  some 
follower  before  the  time  of  Joe  Miller.  I  may  add, 
that  Humphrey  Newton,  the  amanuensis,  says, 
"  He  kept  neither  dog  nor  cat  in  his  chamber.** 
There  is  another  story,  quite  as  good,  also  from 
the  jest  books.  It  is  that  Newton,  in  a  fit  of  ab- 
sence, used  a  lady*s  finger  as  a  tobacco-stopper ; 
she  imagining  that  he  seized  her  hand  to  make  a 
declaration.  But  Conduitt*8  notes  put  a  serious 
difiiculty  in  the  way  of  this  anecdote.  They  state 
that  when  Newton  was  asked  to  take  snufiT  or 
tobacco  he  always  declined,  saying  that  he  would 
make  no  necessities  to  himself.  Whether  by  this 
he  meant,  inter  edia,  that  he  desired  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  burning  the  end  of  a  fair  finger,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say :  but  the  statement  seems 
to  require  the  inference  that  he  did  avoid  it. 

I  am  next  asked  whether  the  anecdotes  of 
Newton's  absence  of  mind  do  not  show  that  the 
flapper  would  have  been  a  most  useful  companion  ? 
I  answer,  first,  that  even  supposing  them  rightly 
named,  they  do  not  show  any  such  thing  :  a  flap- 
per might  have  flapped  the  contents  of  the  iVtn- 
dpia  out  of  existence  as  fast  as  they  came  into  it. 
Halley  is  the  flapper  for  my  money,  who  flapped 
Newton  into  writmg  what  was  in  his  mind ;  and 
very  hard  he  had  to  flap ;  and  he  organised  the 
Royal  Society  into  a  body  of  deputy-flappers :  and 
poor  Newton,  flapped  on  all  sides,  sot  througli 
the  author-work  of  the  Principia  Tn  eighteea 
months,  the  most  splendid  flapping  job  tjiat  ever 
was  done. 

Secondly,  I  never  yet  read  any  anecdote  of 
Newton  denoting  absence  of  mind.  Absence  of 
mind  means  a  wandering  from  the  subject  pro- 
perly before  it  into  anouier.  If  Ifewton,  during 
business  at  the  Mint,  or  lecturing  in  the  Univer- 
sity, or  in  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  in  conversation  with  his  fricnd^i  had  &Uen  off 
into  mathematics,  or  anything  ebe,  lie  wooU  tove 
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been  said  to  be  subject  to  fits  of  absence.  But  no 
such  thing  is  related  of  him.  When  completely 
master  of  his  own  time»  at  Trinity  College,  with 
scientific  speculation  for  his  only  business,  he 
would  remain  for  hours  in  thought,  and  would 
even  forget  his  meals  :  but  it  is  not  related  that, 
when  any  other  subject  was  the  one  properly  be- 
fore him,  he  ever  left  it  unconsciously.  It  is  not 
related  that  when  he  had  begun  his  dinner,  he 
forgot  to  go  on  with  it.  Most  men  who  have  ever 
done  anything  great,  in  any  subject,  have  had  this 
presence  of  mind,  when  engaged :  many  have  also 
been  given  to  perpetual  sudden  absences  from 
other  engagements;  but  not  Newton.  Walter 
Scott  has  distributed  this  quality  of  absence 
equally  among  his  scholars  and  mathematicians : 
there  is  the  minister  of  St.  Ronan^s,  a  scholar ; 
Davie  Ramsay,  a.  calculator  ;  Dominie  Sampson, 
both  scholar  and  mathematician.  I  now  refer  to 
what  I  said  on  this  subject  in  my  former  paper. 

There  is  another  question,  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered in  a  future  communication,  under  a  head 
of  its  own  :  for  even  Gulliver  must  not  travel  be- 
yond all  limits.  I  will  conclude  with  a  word  on 
stock  stories^  of  which  we  have  seen  one.  There 
is  another  in  the  very  number  which  contains  the 
remarks  I  have  commented  on  :  it  is  that  of  the 
women  of  Mungret  (2°*  S.  vi.  208.).  How  many 
versions  there  are  of  this  story  I  do  not  know : 
perhaps  your  pages  may  get  them  together.  The 
following  is  the  Oxford  version.  In  old  time  it 
was  customary  to  contend  in  Leonine  verses,  the 
challenger  giving  the  first  part,  and  the  answerer 
completing  the  verse,  all  impromptu ;  so  that  the 
dialogue  would  run  on  consecutively,  and  without 
pauses.  A  very  famous  Cambridge  ver«Mier  was 
on  his  way  to  Oxford,  to  annihilate  the  scholars  of 
that  place.  When  near  the  town,  a  thatcher  got  off 
the  roof  he  was  working  upon,  and  came  towards 
him.  The  Cantab,  merely  to  keep  his  hand  in, 
began  —  ^^Rustice  quid  quceris  f"  and  the  thatcher 
answered  :  **  Quod  mecum  versificeris^^  The  other, 
now  greatly  astonished,  went  on :  —  "  Versificator 
tu  ?  **  and  was  answered :  "  Melior  non  solis  ab 
ortu*''  The  Cantab  turned  his  back,  and  was  off; 
not  liking  to  encounter  the  gownsmen  of  a  Uni- 
versity which  produced  such  peasant  labourers. 
But  the  thatcher  was  no  less  a  person  than  Roger 
Bacon,  who  had  been  selected  to  play  the  trick. 

A.  Ds  MoBGAir, 


CASTINO  OUT  DEVILS. 

(2^  S.  vi.  207.) 

If  no  one  should  be  **  good  enough  to  corrobo' 
rate''  Mb.  R.  W.  Hackwoob^s  Note  under  the 
above  heading,  perhaps  the  following  information 
may  interest  him :  — 

**  1788.  Bristol  was  destined  to  be  this  year  once  more 
the  theatre  of  a  fimc^  lik9  that  of  tho  I^amb  lnD|  Weet 


Street,  in  1762.  For  any  grave  treatment  of  such  details 
we  are  not,  in  this  case,  to  do  more  than  refer  to  a  pam- 
phlet, published  this  same  year,  under  the  following  title : 

*  A  Narrative  of  the  Extraordinary  Case  of  Geo.  Lukins, 
of  Tatton,  Somerset,  who  was  possessed  of  Evil  Spirits 
for  near  eighteen  years.  Also  An  Account  of  his  remark- 
able Deliverance,  m  the  Vestry  Room  of  Temple  Church, 
in  the  City  of  Bristol.  Extracted  from  the  manuscripts 
of  several  persons  who  attended  .  .  .  The  Fourth  Edition ; 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Easterbrook's  Letter  annexed,  authen^ 
ticating  the  particulars  which  occurred  at  Temple  Chmrch,* 
8vo.,  pp.  24. 

« *  The  persons  who  attended '  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Easter- 
brook,  vicar  of  Temple,  and  fourteen  other  serious  personsL 
The  press  of  the  day  teemed  with  other  productions  of 
believers    as    well    as    unbelievers    in  Mister  Nicholas 

Senior's  potency The  ridicule  that  accumulated 

round  the  devoted  heads  of  the  confiding  ones,  we  believe 
tended  to  shorten  the  otherwise  useful  life  of  the  Vicar  of 
Temple,  of  the  goodness  of  whose  heart,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  his  share  of  that  needful  material  of  the  headt 
common  sense,  there  were  scarcely  two  opinions. 

"  LuKiNs  was  a  psalm-singer,  a  ventnloquist,  and  an 
actor  of  Christmas  plays  or  mummeries,  and  had  prac- 
tised upon  the  credulity  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood 
for  eighteen  years  when  his  fame  reached  Bristol.  He 
had  exhibited  in  Temple  Church  two  or  three  times  pre- 
vious to  the  grand  display  of  the  Narrative.  Being  em^* 
ployed  as  a  common  carrier  between  Yatton  and  Bristol, 
he  was  known  to  many  of  our  fellow-citizens.  In  the 
performance  of  his  engagement  to  join  the  serious  assem- 
blage at  the  Church,  he  once  called  at  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Batn  and  Pinkney,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  those  gen- 
tlemen  to  be  witnesses  of  his   premeditated  calling  .of 

*  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep;'  but  Mr.  Bath  (as  Mr. 
Pinkney  told  the  writer),  affecting  to  doubt  the  confor- 
mity of  infernal  agency  with  human  arrangements  of  an 
adverse  tendency,  contented  himself  with  hasteninsr 
George  on  his  way  to  Temple  Street,  lest  the  DevU 
should  take  it  into  his  homed  head  to  'play  hell' 
among  the  hardwares  and  cutlery.  Happening  ourselves, 
about  1804  or  1805,  to  reside  in  the  road  of  Lukhss's 
joumeyings  to  and  firo,  as  he  '  toddled '  along  with  his 
arm -basket  and  a  stick,  he  was  frequently  the  subject  of 
observation,  which  he  invariably  acknowledged  by  a 
polite  touch  of  his  hat  He  was  then  a  fair-looking, 
cleanlv-dressed,  little  old  man,  of  yet  comely  and  not 
hard-favoured  features,  with  a  good-tempered  simplicity 
rather  than  archness  of  expression,  that  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  the  readiness  with  which  so  many  became  tho 
dupes  of  his  innocuousfy  diabolical  vocation."  —  J.  Evans's 
Chronological  Outline  cftht  History  of  Bristol,  8vo.  p.  297. 

Wm.  Geobg^, 

Bristol. 


George  Lukins  was  a  common  carrier  betwe^ 
Bristol  and  Yatton  in  Somersetshire :  he  wa»  a 
psalm-singer,  a  ventriloquist^  and  an  actor  of 
Christmas  plays  or  mummeries,  and  he  had  prac- 
tised  upon  the  credulity  of  his  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  for  eighteen  years  before  his  fame  reached 
Bristol.  Among  many  rare  and  curious  pamphlets 
in  the  library  under  my  care  are  the  following, 
which  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  showing  to  any  one 
who  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  and  from  which 
they  can  copy  whatever  they  may  regard  as  in- 
teresting :  — 

**K  Narrative  of  the  Extraordinary  Case  of  Geo.  Lu- 
kinsi  of  TattoOy  Somarsetsliiifi^  Who  was  possessed  of 
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EvU  Spirits  for  near  Eighteen  Tears.  Also  an  Account 
of  his  remarkable  Deliverance,  In  the  Yestry-Room  of 
Temple  Church,  in  the  City  of  Bristol.  Extracted  from 
the  Manuscripts  of  several  Persons  who  attended.  To 
which  is  prefixed  A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  The 
Third  Edition.  With  the  Rev.  Mr.  Easterbrook's  Letter 
annex'd,  authenticating  the  Particulars  which  occurred  at 
Temple  Church." 

'*An  Appeal  to  the  Public  respecting  Greorge  Lukins 
(Called  the  Ydtton  Demoniac,)  containing  An  Account  of 
his  Affliction  and  Deliverance ;  together  with  A  Variety 
of  Circumstances  which  tend  to  exculpate  him  from  the 
Charge  of  Imposture.  By  Joseph  Easterbrook^  Vicar  of 
Temple  in  the  City  of  Bristol." 

''Authentic  Anecdotes  of  George  Lukins,  the  Yatton 
Daemoniac ;  with  A  View  of  the  Controversy,  and  A  Full 
Refutation  Of  the  Imposture.  By  Samuel  ^Norman,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  And  Sur- 
geon at  Yatton." 

*•  The  Great  Apostle  Unmask'd,  or  A  Reply  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Easterbrook's  Appeal;  In  Defence  of  HIS 
Dtemoniac,  George  Lukins.  By  Samuel  Norman,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  and  Sur- 
geon, at  Yatton." 

In  one  of  these  pamphlets  we  are  told  that 

''The  persons  who  attended  (at  the  exhibition  by 
Lukins)  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Easterbrook,  vicar  of  Temple ; 
Mess".  J.  Broadbent,  J.  Valton,  B.  Rhodes,  J.  Brettef,  F. 
M'Geary,  W.  Hunt,  (Wesleyjin  Local  Preachers).  With 
eight  other  serious  persons." 

The  first  pamphlet  contains  the  most  horrid 
blasphemies  it  is  possible  for  man  to  utter,  Lukins 
all  the  time  professing  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
demoniacal  possession.  At  page  22.  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  casting  out  of  the  devil :  — 

"The  poor  man  still  remained  in  great  agonies  and 
torture,  and  prayer  was  continued  for  his  deliverance. 
A  clergyman  present  desired  him  to  endeavour  to  speak 
the  name  of  'Jesus,'  and  several  times  repeated  it  to 
him ;  at  all  of  which  he  replied  '  DeviL*  During  this 
attempt  a  small  faint  voice  was  heard  saying,  'Why 
don't  you  adjure ?**  On  which  the  clergyman  comman- 
ded, IN  THE  NAlklE  OF  JESUS,  AND  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE 
FATHER,   THE    SON,  AND    THE    HOLY    GHOST,    THE    EVIL 

SPiBiT  TO  DEFART  FROM  THE  MAN !  whlch  he  repeated 
several  times :  —  when  a  voice  was  heard  to  say,  *  ifust  I 
aive  up  my  power  ? '  and  this  was  followed  by  dreadful 
bowlings.  Soon  after  another  voice,  as  with  astonisJi- 
ment,  said,  *  Our  master  has  deceived  us*  The  clerg3rman 
still  continuing  to  repeat  the  adjuration,  a  voice  was  heard 
to  say, '  WTiere  shall  we  go?*  and  the  reply  was :  ' To 
hell,  thine  own  infernal  den,  and  return  no  more  to  tor- 
ment this  man.'  On  this  the  man's  agitations  and  dis- 
tortions were  stronger  than  ever,  attended  with  the  most 
drtadful  howling  that  can  be  conceived.  But  as  soon  as 
this  conflict  was  over,  he  said,  in  his  own  natural  voice. 
'  Blessed  Jesus  ! '  became  quite  serene,  immediatdy 
praised  God  for  his  deliverance,  and  kneeling  down  said 
the  Lord's-prayer,  and  returned  his  most  devout  thanks 
to  all  who  were  present. 

"  The  meeting  broke  up  a  little  before  one  o'clock,  hay- 
ing lasted  nearly  two  hours ;  and  the  man  went  away 
entirely  delivered,  and  has  had  no  return  of  the  disorder 
since." 

A  manuscript  note  at  the  end  of  the  "  Narra- 
tive "  says,  that 
"About  6  months  since  (^eo.  Lukins  was  living  in 

*  "  This  was  heard  in  a  sweet  yoice,  supposed  to  be  a 
good  spirit." 


Bristol,  perfectly  clear  of  any  Returns  of  his  Extraordin- 
ary affliction,  and  a  well-disposed,  sensible.  Moral,  Grood 
Christian  and  Member  of  Society.  —  R.  M.,  May  17tb, 
1798." 

George  FutcB}  Librarian, 

City  Library,  Bristol. 


Buchanan  the  Poet  and  Historian  (2°*  S.  vi.  206.) 
— Your  correspondent,  the  Rev.  James  Graves^  of 
Kilkenny,  is  recommended  to  look  into  Dr.  Ir- 
ving's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  George 
BucJianan,  8vo.,  published  in  1807,  and  reprinted 
in  1817  ;  because  I  think  he  will  there  find,  upon 
examination,  an  answer  to  all  of  his  queries  re- 
specting that  very  great  man  and  bis  family  con- 
nexions. T.  G.  S. 

Morganatic  Marriages  (2^  S.  vi.  237.)  — 
This  answer,  in  one  respect,  is  satisfactory ;  but 
Lord  Farmham  will  oblige,  if  he  could  ascertain 
from  his  correspondent  a  little  farther  explana- 
tion of  the  word  ^^ mediatised,'*  and  also  what  is  the 
derivation  of  the  word  ^^  Morganatic^*  itself  to 
signify  such  a  marriage  ?  This  has  never  yet  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  answer,  though  several  sug- 
gestions have  been  made.  •Vienna,  where  these 
marriages  are  well  understood,  would  be  a  likely 
source  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  G. 

Peeresses*  Second  Marriages  (2***  S.  vi.  234.) 
—  X.  X.  has  cited  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord 
Coke  correctlj,  and  it  has  not  changed  to  this 
day.  The  usage  observed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tinued assumption  of  the  title  after  the  second 
marriagfrwith  a  commoner y  is  but  one  of  courtesy, 
and  not  recognised  in  any  other  way.  At  the 
several  coronations  of  late  years,  the  widows  of 
peers  who  had  remarried  were  not  acknowledged 
as  peers*  widows,  nor  were  they  summoned.  Like 
many  other  assumptions,  which  the  mere  courtesy 
of  society  recognises,  and  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
even  in  the  case  of  Vidows  of  baronets  and  knights, 
they  are  not  legal,  though  tolerated  for  being  a 
harmless  gratification.  Some  years  ago  a  very 
eminent  conveyancer  and  equity  counsel,  since 
called  to  a  distinguished  and  high  position,  re- 
fused, on  settling  the  draft  of  a  lady's  will,  ^e 
widow  of  a  baronet,  to  allow  her  to  style  hersdf 
by  the  title  of  her  late  husband,  she  beins  then 
the  wife  of  a  person  of  inferior  degree,  the  real 
property  passing  by  the  will  being  considerable ; 
and  the  will  was  made  in  her  proper  name  with 
the  addition  of  "  calling  herself  Lady  — ." 

When  a  woman  noUe  by  marriage  contracts  a 
second  marriage  with  a  peer  of  inferior  dijgnity, 
she  takes  the  title  of  such  peer ;  and  no  licenoe 
of  the  Sovereign  is  required,  nor  was  ever  g^ven, 
for  such  purpose ;  a  licence  only  would  be  required 
to  retain  the  higher  title  of  her  first  hnsbanOi 
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The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  the  status  a 
woman  acquires  bj  marriage  she  loses  by  remar- 
riage, following  the  position  and  state  of  her  hus- 
band, unless  she  has  bj  birth  any  positive  rank  of 
her  own.  G. 

Ancient  Medal  (2»*  S.  vi.  207.)  —  The  kind  of 
medal  about  which  Ina  would  like  to  hare  some 
information  is  no  doubt  the  stamped  lead,  or 
"bulla,"  which  gave  and  yet  gives  the  name  of 
"bull**  to  the  Papal  document  to  which  it  is 
fastened  instead  of  a  seal.  If  Ina  will  closely 
look  at  his,  I  think  he  will  find  it  made  up  of  two 
pieces  so  struck  together,  in  the  stamping,  as  to 
form  one  solid  piece,  through  which  ran  a  thin  flat 
string,  platted  with  two  threads ;  one  of  red,  the 
other  of  yellow  silk  —  the  colours  of  the  old  Papal 
banner.  As  Ina*s  "  bulla**  was  found  within  the 
precincts  of  a  priory,  it  is  likely  it  once  hung 
from  one  of  thosf|Kcclesiastical  documents  about 
which  I  have  spoken,  at  some  length,  in  The 
Church  of  Our  Fathers,  vol.  ii.  p.  480.,  &c. 

D.  Rock. 

Brool^  Green,  Hammersmith. 

The  Abulci  (2"*  S.  vi.  207.)  —  The  name  of  the 
company  (rayfiaros)  of  Abulci,  mentioned  by  Zo- 
simus  (ii.  51.),  occurs  nowhere  else,  according  to 
Heyne,  than  in  the  Notitia  dign.  utriiisque  Im," 
peril  in  Gall,  et  Britann.,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius:  and  as  the 
Roman  legions  were  not  only  distinguished  by 
numbers,  and  by  the  names  of  Emperors,  but 
also  from  the  locality  where  they  were  raised,  or 
where  they  distinguished  themselves  {Penny  Cyc,^ 
Art.  Legion),  it  is  highly  probable  that  Ahrdci  is 
a  name  derived  from  some  place,  which,  however, 
was  unknown  to  PanciroUus,  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Notitia,  The  conjecture  of  A.  A. 
as  to  the  ObuLci  from  Spain  is  equally  entitled  to 
respect  with  Somner*s  and  Braay*s  Abida  in  old 
Castile.  Comparing  the  above  two  notices  with 
Polybius  (vi.  I.  470.  c),  we  may  infer  that  the 
troops  garrisoned  at  Anderida  (Eastbourne)  were 
a  small  company  of  spearmen  (hastati),  and  part 
of  the  legion  of  Abulci  mentioned  by  Zosimus. 
(See  Horsfield's  Sussex,  i.  48.)  The  battle  to 
which  A.  A.  refers  was  not  on  the  Rhone  in  Dau- 
phine,  but  at  Mursa,  now  Eszek,  on  the  Drave, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  in  Hungary 
(Gibbon,  iii.  18.  159.).  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Arms  of  Bruce  (2™*  S.  vi.  135.) — ^It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  in  some  matters  we  cannot  di- 
vine the  intentions  of  others.  Were  it  so,  I  should 
not  have  expended  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to 
no  purpose,  in  preparing  a  Synopsis  of  the  Scottish 
Peerage  upon  the  plan  of  my  late  friend  Sir  fi. 
Nicolas*  work,  during  intervals  of  many  different 
engagements  over  the  last  eighteen  months.  But 
in  consigning  to  the  waste  basket  my  MS.  (em- 


bracing nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole)  I  have 
the  less  regret  in  seeing  that  your  correspondent 
at  Barrackpore — if  I  may  judge  by  the  specimen 
— is  about  to  produce  a  similar  manual,  in  all  re- 
spects deserving  of  encouragement  and  thanks. 
And  no  small  praise  is  due  to  a  gentleman  who, 
located  on  the  sultry  shores  of  the  Hooghly,  occu- 
pies himself  so  usefully  and  welL  I  trust  that 
we  may  soon  be  able  to  acquire  the  completed 
fruits  of  his  labour.  M.  L. 

Lincoln's  Inn. 

Shakspeare  Portraits  (2"^  S.  vi.  227.)  —  A  few 
vears  since  I  purchased  at  an  obscure  print-shop, 
long  shut  up,  a  copy  in  pencil  of  the  famous  Shak- 
speare bust  (size  of  life),  certainly  well  done,  and 
presenting  what  Mb.  Lowne  is  anxious  to  meet 
with — "a  clear  and  distinct  copy  of  the  bust.** 
My  drawing  is  endorsed  "  B.  1823,**  and  exactly  re- 
sembles in  all  respects  but  size  the  engraving  of 
the  bust  in  Mr.  Boaden*s  work  upon  Shakspeare 
Portraits,  and  which  engraving  is  there  stated  to 
be  "  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Boaden  from  the  Strat- 
ford bust,**  engraved  by  Scriven.  Mr.  Boaden*s 
work  was,  I  think,  published  in  1825;  and  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  my  drawing  was  the  ori- 
ginal one  made  by  Mr.  B. ;  but  this  could  scarcely 
be.  At  all  events  Mb.  Lowne  is  very  welcome  to 
see  and  to  use  the  drawing  if  he  pleases. 

Edw.  J.  Sage. 

16.  Spenser  Road,  Newington  Green. 

Mb.  E.  Y.  Lowne  may  get  a  very  good  cast  of 
the  Stratford  monument  from  Signor^A.  Micheli 
of  Moor  Street  in  this  town.  I  bought  one  «a  few 
weeks  ago  which  pleases  all  who  see  it,  cost  only 
a  few  shillings,  and  is  an  excellent  addition  to  any 
library. 

Mb.  Lowne  will  find  in  the  curious  and  very 
scarce  volume  (and  supplement)  on  the  Shakspeare 
Portraits,  by  the  late  Mr.  Wivall  of  this  town,  a 
full  account  of  the  portruts  and  pseudo-portraits 
of  the  great  bard.  Este. 

Birmingham. 

Forged Assignats  (2»* S.  vi.  70. 134.)— The  paper 
for  the  assignats  was  manufactured  at  Haugh- 
ton  paper-mill  (built  in  1788),  a  few  miles 
from  Hexham,  in  a  very  picturesque  part  of 
Northumberland.  The  transaction  was  managed 
for  Mr.  Pitt  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Alderman)  Mag- 
nay,  whose  family  was  and  is  connected  with  that 
part  of  the  county.  One  of  the  moulds  in  which 
the  paper  was  made  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  mill,  in  whose  family  some  of  the 
assignats  were  also  long  preserved,  but  they  have 
now  4>een  lost.  The  assignats  were  probably 
printed  in  London,  but  on  this  and  other  ques- 
tions information  might  probably  be  obtained  from 
the  successors  of  the  alderman,  who  might,  per- 
haps, also  be  able  to  tell  what  number,  and  in 
what  year  they  were  wcolated. 
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The  mill  is  still  standing,  but  is  not  at  pre-  materials  as  composed,  tinder  the  hand  of  St.  Pa- 
sent  in  operation,  though  it  is,  I  believe,  to  be  let.  trick  (in  the  sixth  century),  the  first  Christian 
It  will  soon,  by  means  of  the  Border  Counties*  temple  that  supplanted  '*  the  image  which  pa- 
Railway  (which  will  pass  within  a  short  distance  ganism  had  set  up  **  on  the  Plain  of  Slaughter, 
of  it),  be  rendered  much  more  accessible  than  it  (See  Moore*s  Hist,  of  Ireland^  vol.  ii.  pp.  59,  60.) 
could  have  been  in  Mr.  Pittas  time.  Mention  is  somewhere  made  (I  think  in  the 

W.  C.  Treveltan.  history  to  which  I  have  referred)  of  two  remark- 

Wallington.  able  features  peculiar  to  ancient  Irish  eeclesias- 

r>  *  ^7irr>»  /ond  c  •  \      r\^  ^x.:^  tical  architecture,  namely,  the  stone  roofs  and 

Payment  o/M.Rs  (2^  Siv.pasinmO-^^^^  ^^   ^    ^^ich,    instead  of  being    subterraneons 

subject  see  Anmh  of  mndsor.yol^^^  In  Jls,  were  chambers  occupyin|  the  space   be- 

a  note  it  is  said  that  m  the  year  1432,  the  date  of  '    ^       ^^    ^  ^   ^^f    ^.^  ^^^  ^^ 

the  earliest  regis  er  of  the  corporation  of  South-  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^j    ^|^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^/^^  ^^^ 

ampton,  is  the  following  entry :  -  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  j^j^^  architecture,  ecclesiastical  and 

"  Item,  payd  the  iij  day  of  Aprill,  to  my  master  the  domestic  ?  P.  PHnxOTT. 

meyre  (M.P.  that  year)  in  party  payment  of  hys  parla- 
ment  wages,  xb."  Population  of  London  (2°*  S.  vi.  110.)  —  If  X. 

In   the   Windsor   accounts   the  entries    occur  Y.  Z.  can  refer  to  Sir  W.  Petty 's  Ussajf  o*  PoK* 

nearly   every  year.     See   also   "Report  on   the  tical  Arithmetic^  concerning  the  Growth  of  London^ 

Municipal   Kecords   of  Winchester    and   South-  written  in  1682,  I  think  he  wilrtnd  the  ioforma- 

ampton,"  by  Thom'as  Wright  (in  Proceedings  of  tion  he  seeks.    Botero's  work,  On  the  Cautes  of 

British  Archaeological  Association),  R.  C.  W.  the  Magnifieence  and  Greatness  of  Cities,  written 

at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  also 

Earliest  Stone  Church  in  Ireland  (2"^  S.  vi.  233.)  ^ort^  consulting ;  and  in  a  more  popular  recent 

—A  stone  oratory  was  erected  at  Banchor  in  the  ^ork.  The  Pictorial  History  of  Engkmdy  there  are 

twelfth  century  by  Archbishop  Malachy.     The  various  references  to  the  subject. 
novelty,  however,  of  such  a  structure  appears  to  r^  Yf,  Hackwood. 

have  excited  considerable    astonishment    among         ,,r    ,  ..  j  r     t^»    ^-         j   ^r      «^    » 

the  native  Irish  even  at  that  period.    For  a  simi^  ,^^^^.  P"f^^J'^  ^("1*"  .""^ ,  ^,  **V*?r* 

lat  erection  at  Armagh  annalfsU  have  assigned  a  (^    ?:  "•  ^,V^~^*',^S''  '•"  ^^l,^?"''^S ^''^T 

much  earlier  date,  placing  it  as  Tar  back  as  the  f''P''\9^  Umversel  (Pang,  1812).  mention,  the 

e^htk  century.     A  stone  cAurcA  is  said  to  have  ^"owing  worfa  (p.  118),  Ind^ex  Lxbrcrum  qm  t* 

been  built  at  Chnmacnois  by  the  monarch  Flann  ^^^«''''P'"",^':^"^T"^^VT^'J"^.:^^'"^' 

Sion»  in  904.    A  church  titAmiagk  of  the  same  ^',  Moretus,  1642  ;  (p.  363.)  PeMe  Nobee  »ur  &* 

material,  roofed  with  lead,  is  mentioned  as  a  work  ^'""f"";  and  adds,    Crevenna  a  dit  un  mot  tot  cet 

of  the  early  part  of  the  eUventk  century.    That  "npnmeurs  dans  le  sixi^me  volume  de  .on  Cata- 

the  stone  oratory  of  St.  Malachy  already  alluded  '^  ^  >"6,  p.  166.,  et  U  la  d't  dapr«  Mut- 

to  was  deemed  an  architectural  innovation  is  clear  *»"?. !      (P-  97.)  LxbnmOfficimi  Rob.^q^an,, 

fh)m  the  following  passage,  which  your  readers  ^'■*"  ^^^/^'"''"'■ff^*.  *'  ^5?*^.  '^'  *"* 

will  find  quoted  in  a/oo<-^te,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  of  the  (?•  363.)  Michaelu  Matltatre  HutonaTypogra. 

undermentioned  history :  —  P)"^"^  "'•?"?/  Paritteunum,  vUom  et  bbros  eom- 

atr  ..CI    1,     .fi,  .    •  •    1.     V  i»fcc<en«.  Londmi.  1717.  Ahoh. 

**  visam  est  Malachise  debere  constcni  m  Bencbor  ora- 

torinm  l^pideum,  instar  illorum  qnie  in  aliis  regionibus         3£lle.  de  ScudSri  (2"^  S.  v.  274- vL  177.)  — On 

S!!L'.«'fnro.T»''n^'^?i;n,  ^i.^T.^i^^JlT'^ /^"^ul  t^is  Celebrated  lady,  besides  the  source.  I  have 
menta  indigenaB  quidem  mirati  sunt,  qnod  in  terra  ilia  .       ,  .j^'       -ht   r>t       •♦  i_yc» 

necdum  ejusmodi  wdlficia  invenirentur."  _  S.  Bernard,  m  previously  quoted,   see  M.  Cousm  s  work,  ia  So- 

VU,  Malach.  dele  Frangaise  an  X  Vll^Siecle,  more  especially  the 

The  celebrated  Cormac,  who  united  in  his  per-  *^«^^^  ^^*P'®^  ''"^  '^«  »«<^o"^  ^«/,""«-  ^ 
son  the  kingdom  and  see  of  Cashel,  bequeathed  Uustavb  Mamov. 
many  costly  gifts,  vessels,  gold  and  silver,  vest-  Martin's  Long  Melford  (2°^  S.  vL  190.)— The 
ments,  mass-books,  and  other  valuable  treasures  very  interesting  manuscript  of  Roger  Martin,  Eaq^ 
to  churches.  The  beautiful  chapel  which  crowned  o^  Long  Melford  in  Suffolk,  was  published  at 
the  rock  of  Cashel  was  also  the  work  of  this  mo-  length  in  Neale's  and  Le  Kieux's  Views  of  CoUe- 
narch,  who  perished  in  battle  with  the  warrior-  g^^  and  Parochial  Churches,  London,  1824,  rol.  ii. 
abbots  of  Cork  and  Kinetty,  908.  Lisniore,  H.  D'Aybhet. 
Cashel,  and  Armagh,  were  among  the  several  Hie  Irish  Estates  (2^  S.  vi.  207.) — Many 
churches  enriched  by  his  munificence.  Those  yeiirs  ago  I  bought  by  public  auction  in  Fle^ 
previously  mentioned  were  the  earliest  ecclesi-  Street  a  small  folio  MS.  volume,  which  proved  to  be 
astical  (stone)  structures  in  Ireland,  the  more  theoriginalminutes  of  the  Vintners*  Company,  con- 
ancient  edifices  being  nothing  more  than  rude  tayiing  the  early  years  of  James  I.  Manj  of  these 
compilations  of  wattles,  clay,  and  thatch,  such  minutes  related  to  the  purchase  of  the  Iruh  estates 
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at  Londonderry,  &c.  It  also  afforded  curioas  il- 
lustrations of  the  arbitrary  powers  practised  by 
the  Court.  A  waiter  at  an  inn  in  Tower  Street 
had  been  caught  kissing  the  maid  behind  the  door. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  flogged  on  his  bare  breech 
by  the  beadle,  which  was  at  once  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court !  Finding  that  the  volume 
had  been  lost  by  the  Company,  I  restored  it  to 
their  archives.  A  Report  of  a  Committee,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  these  estates,  is  occasionally 
printed  by  the  Corporation.  The  Ironmongers 
partake  of  the  benefits.  B.  S.  should  apply  for 
information  to  Mr.  Alchin,  the  talented  and  in- 
dustrious librarian  at  Guildhall.  G.  Offob. 

Parodies  on  Scott  and  Byron  (2'"*  S.  vi.  206.) — 
Of  these  parodies,  5.  Jokeby,  a  Burlesque  upon 
Bokeby,  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Roby,  M.R.S.L., 
afterwards  a  banker  in  Rochdale,  and  author  of 
four  volumes  of  traditions  of  Lancashire,  7.  The 
Lay  of  the  Poor  Fiddler  was  also  attributed  to 
him  ;  and  he  lived,  it  was  said,  to  be  ashamed  of 
both  these  effusions  of  his  youthful  muse. 

F.  R.  R. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  (2°^  S.  ii.  51.)  — 
G.  L.  S.  refers  R.  R.  A.  to  a  history  of  his  regi- 
ment at  J.  W.  Parker's  establishment  in  the 
Strand.  Is  there  such  a  history  ?  On  this  sub- 
ject, I  only  know  of  a  MS.  paper  of  historical 
notes,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  the  De- 
puty Adjutant  General  of  Artillery  in  London.  A 
transcript  of  these  notes  (in  part),  frotn  1748  to 
1759,  is  my  possession ;  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
show  R.  R.  A.,  should  he  not  obtain  access  to  the 
notes  in  the  D.  A.  G.*s  office. 

G.  L.  S.  also  refers  to  Kane's  History  of  the 
Royal  ArUUery^  in  the  Garrison  Library  at  Wool- 
wich. Kane  never  wrote  a  history  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  compiled  what  is  briefly  known  as 
Kane^s  List ;  a  work  filled  with  a  series  of  elabo- 
rate tables,  concluding  with  a  string  of  extracts 
and  memoranda  relative  to  the  dress  of  the  officers 
and  men,  hQk 

John  Kane,  the  Compiler,  was  a  lieutenant  aild 
adjutant  in  the  Royal  Invalid  Artillery,  to  which 
he  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  sergeant.  His  List, 
in  foolscap  folio,  published  at  Greenwich  in  1815, 
contains  99  pages ;  and  possesses,  perhaps^  the 
most  wire-drawn  title  on  record. 

As  the  work  is  but  little  known,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  append  its  title  to  these  notes :  — 

"  List  of  Officers  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  as 
they  Tstood  in  the  year  1763,  with  a  continaation  to  the 
present  time :  containing  the  dates  of  their  Regimental  and 
Brevet  Promotions ;  with  the  dates  of  the  Appointments 
of  such  Officers  as  held  Civil  or  Mixed  Situations  under 
the  Ordnance.  Also,  a  Succession  of  Master-Generals, 
Lieutenant-Generals,  Colonels  Commandant,  Command- 
ing Officers  of  the  Garrison  of  Woolwich,  R^mental  and 
Battalion  Staff,  &c.,  &c,  with  a  List  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Corps  of  Royal  Artillery  Drivers,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Corps  in  1793;  specifying  those  who  were  ap- 


pointed to  the  Riding  House  Troop ;  and  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Military  Medical  Department  of  the  Ordnance, 
since  1763;  with  a  List  of  the  Chief  Commissaries,  Com* 
missaries,  and  Assistant  Commissaries,  of  the  Field  Train 
Department  of  the  Ordnance,  since  1793;  to  which  is 
added  an  Appendix,  containing  several  Tables  relative  to 
the  gradual  Increase  and  Establishments  of  the  Regi- 
ment, at  different  Periods ;  the  Esta.blishments  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Companies ;  Extracts  and  Memoranda  relative 
to  the  Dress  of  the  Officers  and  Men,'*  &c.,  &c. 

M.  S.  K. 

The  Tin  Trade  of  Antiquity  (T^  S.  vi.  209.)  -- 
The  passage  relating  to  Indian  tin  in  Diodorui 
occurs  in  a  general  description  of  India,  and  it 
has  no  special  reference  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  discovery  of  the  western  tin  islands.  Dio- 
dorus  states  that  India  contains  veins  of  variouil 
metals ;  namely,  much  gold  and  silver,  not  a  littld 
copper  and  iron ;  also  tin  (ii.  36.).     All  that  this 

Eassage  proves  is  that,  according  to  the  belief  of 
Modorus,  tin  had  been  imported  into  Europe 
from  India  before  his  time.  M.  van  Lbnnsp  does 
not  advert  to  the  negative  argument  derivable 
from  the  Feriplus  of  Arrian,  composed  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  which  mentions  tin  im- 
ported into  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  Wes- 
tern India,  from  the  West,  and  not  from  the  East. 
See  Movers,  das  Phbnizische  Alterthum,  vol.  iii. 
1.  p.  62-5.,  "  N.  &  Q."  2."^  S.  vi.  4.  L. 

La  Fagon  de  Birahi  (2°'>  S.  v.  513.,  vi.  100.)  — 
The  old  refrain  or  burden  to  which  your  corre- 
spondents allude  is  far  anterior  to  the  game  of 
hirihi ;  it  may  be  found  in  songs  belonging  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  to  be  written  thud :  — 

"A  la  fa^on  de  Barbari  (not  Birabi), 
Mon  ami." 

By  way  of  illustration  I  quote  a  %tanza  fVom  a 
satirical  song  written  against  M.  de  Chauvelin  (cf. 
Journal  de  Sarbier^  vol.  iii.  pp.  71,  72.)  :-— 

'*  Si  ta  savois  comme  &  Paris 
Un  chacnn  le  regrette, 
Les  grands  autant  que  1«8  petits 
Fach^  de  sa  relraite, 
Chantent  tous  sor  le  meme  ton       ^ 
La  Faridondaine,  la  Faridondon, 
Chauvelin  n'est  plus,  Dieu  merci  I 

Biribi, 
Qu'2^  la  fa9on  de  Barbari,  mon  ami." 

GUSTAVB  Massok. 

Thist  on  Books  and  Effect  of  Damp  (2°^  S.  vL 
159.) — In  reply  to  S.  M.  S.,  I  beg  to  add,  re- 
garding dust  on  books,  that  I  have  seen  and  tried 
the  method  adopted;  which  for  open  shelves  is 
good,  either  combined  with  or  without  other  aids : 
the  only  thing  against  its  universal  adoption 
being  the  irregular  heights  of  volumes.  The  best 
covering  for  books  is  certainly  glass :  glazed 
frames  to  slide  sideways  upon  grooves  at  the  top 
and  bottom  are  preferable  to  doors  openly  Into 
the  room ;  as  not  only  do  they  not  protrude,  but 
always  ke^  a  laige  space  ecvmed,  and  that  with- 
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out  disturbing  the  air,  or  acting  as  a  fan  to  raise 
particles  of  the  insidious  enemy.  Smoke  and  soot, 
the  ghosts  that  perpetually  haunt  our  great  me- 
tropolis, are  much  more  destructive  than  dust  in 
the  country,  where  books  often  suffer  by  being 
punched  and  bleached. 

As  to  damp's  affecting  leather  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  paper  or  cloth,  I  have  doubts,  though 
it  is  sadly  destructive  to  both.  I  have  often  seen 
books,  in  perfect  bindings,  with  their  interiors 
spotted  and  stained  by  mildew,  whilst  the  ex- 
terior was  little  injured — showing  how  moisture 
should  be  guarded  against.  The  state  of  many  a 
celebrated  bibliotheque  is  disgraceful,  from  the 
apathy  both  of  owner  and  librarian,  who  estimate 
little  the  importance  of  their  trust  (for  it  is  but 
trust  after  all,  books  being  for  all  time)  ;  deputing 
the  removal  of  literary  treasures  to  upholster*s 
agents,  and  their  purification  to  the  ruthless  brush 
of  the  housemaid.  Luke  Limneb,  F.S.A. 

Regent's  Park. 

The  best  method  I  have  found  for  preserving 
books  from  dust,  is  gilding  the  top  of  each  volume. 
It  may  appear  an  expensive  mode,  but  it  is  really 
not  so.  Every  book  of  interest  or  value,  I  have 
had  so  done ;  and  find  the  additional  cost  to  vary 
from  one  penny  to  sixpence,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  volume.  If  the  dust  should  accumulate,  it  is 
easily  removed  by  a  soft  brush,  while  keeping  the 
book  well  closed.  The  methods  suggested  by  W. 
LiMKEB  and  S.  M.  S.  are  all  good  as  helps  to- 
wards the  object  sought ;  but  dust  will  accumulate 
in  spite  of  all  precaution,  and  the  smoother  the 
surface,  the  easier  it  is  removed.      Simon  Ward. 

University  Hoods  (2°*  S.  vi.  211.)  —  The  very 
full  and  satisfactory  table  upon  this  subject,  drawn 
up  so  carefully  by  Mr.  Gutch,  will,  I  am  sure, 
elicit  the  thanks  of  all  readers  of*"N.  &  Q." 
There  is  one  hood  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
list,  namely,  that  appertaining  to  the  status  of  S. 
C.  L.  The  Oxford  S.  C.  L.  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  B.  C.  ^. :  blue,  but  without  the  fur  trimming. 
This  status  of  S.  C.  L.,  which  has  heretofore  been 
found  so  convenient  to  the  non-graduating  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  will  probably  drop  into 
disuse ;  as,  by  a  recent  statute,  "  no  one  can  be  a 
student  of  Civil  Law  who  has  not  passed  the  ex- 
aminations, &c.,  requisite  for  a  B.A.  degree  ;*'  and 
moreover,  it  is  not  a  necessary  step  to  the  supe- 
rior degrees  in  the  same  faculty.  A  Cambridge 
S.C.L.  wears  the  same  hood  as  a  B.A.,  by  right 
or  by  custom.  A  hood,  I  believe,  has  been  as- 
signed to  S.  Augustin*s  College,  Canterbury.  It 
is,  I  think,  of  black  stuff,  with  a  crimson  stripe. 

Archd.  Weir. 

Blue  and  Buff  (2^^  S.  vi.  177.)  — Mb.  Car- 
BiNGTON  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  meant  to 
imply  any  connexion  between  Lord  George  Gor- 
don s  blue  cockades,  and  the  blue  and  buff  colours 


of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whigs  of  that  time.  The 
Protestant  champions  of  1780,  however,  probably 
considered  "true  blue"  as  the  Whig  and  Presby- 
terian colour. 

Lord  Stanhope  mentions  that  in  the  election  of 
1713,  the  Whigs,  in  order  to  show  their  concern 
for  trade,  and  also  for  the  staple  covunodity  of 
England,  in  most  places  wore  pieces  of  wool  in 
their  hats ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Tories 
assumed  green  boughs,  as  seeking  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  most  popular  event  in  !Bng- 
lish  history  —  the  Restoration.  He  further  adds 
that  on  the  Pretender's  birthday,  in  1716,  the 
Jacobites  wore  white  roses,  and  the  Whigs  far- 
thing warming-pans.  (^Hist.  of  England^  vol.  i. 
p.  42.,  ed.  12mo.)  L. 

True  Blue  (2°«  S.  iii.  passim.')  —  Mr.  B.  Web- 
ster, in  his  address  to  the  audience  on  the  dosing 
night  of  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre  (June  2,  1858), 
in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  theatre, 
spoke  as  follows :  — 

**  How  it  became  a  theatre  is  equally  singnlar.  It  was 
consequent  upon  True  Blue  in  the  year  1802,  through  a 
dye  of  that  name  having  been  invented  by  a  llr.  Scott, 
or  True  Blue  Scott  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  whidi  gave 
such  a  delicious  tint  to  the  peculiarly  delicious  habili- 
ments of  the  fair  sex  that  a  rapid  fortune  was  the  oonse- 
quence." 

B.  W.  HACKWoon. 

Fotheringay  Casde  (2~»  S.  vi.  91.  152.)  — As  I 
have  not  access  to  the  Glossary  of  ArcMtectwrey 
I  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  representation  it  mar 
give  of  the  Falcon  and  Fetterlock  badge ;  but,  I 
can  only  say  that  if  that  representation  should  not 
be  sufficient  for  your  correspondent  Mb.  C.  W. 
Staunton,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  him  drawings 
of  the  badge,  as  it  appears  on  the  Duk^  of  York's 
monument  in  Fotheringay  church,  and  crowning 
the  vane  on  the  tower  of  the  same  church  (2*^  S. 
iii.  374.)  if  he  will  forward  to  me  his  address, 
through  the  publisher. 

A  description  of  Fotheringay  Castle  will  be 
found  at  p.  420.  in  the  newly  published  volume 
(vol.  vii.)  of  Miss  Strickland's  Life  of  Mary 
Stuart, 

Like  your  correspondents,  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  a  view  of  the  Castle  in  its  ancient  state,  al- 
though I  have  for  many  years  been  in  quest  of 
one.  In  Bridges*s  Northamptonshire  there  is  a 
print  of  the  rums  of  Fotheringay,  as  they  appeared 
m  1718.  I  had  previously  noted  (1*  S.  vii.  197.) 
to  what  uses  a  portion  of  the  ruins  of  Fotheringay 
had  been  applied.  Cuthbbbt  Bbbb. 

Hymnology  (2^  S.  vi.  198.)  —The  error  of  at- 
tributing •*  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing,** 
&c.  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson  arose  through  a 
letter  received  from  Dr.  Rippon  to  Greorge  Dyer, 
the  author  of  Robinson's  Ltfe :  — 

"  By  a  letter  which  our  author  received  at  this  period 
from  his  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Rippon,  it  appears  that  one 
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ea/iioftbwni,p.3S8. 

"  Might;  God,  wliile  angeb  bless  thee  "  is  un- 
doubtedly Robinaon's.  The  story  reUted  by  K.  I 
is  similar  to  another  Z.  has  more  tban  once  heard  j 
upon  the  subject ;  and  it  would  seem  that  these 
stories  were  made  in  Robinson's  favour,  in  claim- 
ing to  be  the  author  of  the  hymn.  Upon  a  time  | 
Robinson  traTelling  by  coach,  a  lady  sat  opposite 
him  reading  this  hjron,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  the  author,  when  Robinson  (being  much 
aOectcd)  replied,  he  wished  he  was  as  bapp;  then, 
as  when  he  composed  that  hymn. 

Z.  is  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  able 
to  ansner  S.  M.  S.  as  to  the  Counless  being 
author  of  several  hymns  ;  and  but  for  a  gentle- 
man having  lost  some  papers,  every  inquiry  could 
be  answered.  Hymn  103,  "  Companions  of  thy 
little  flock,"  &c.  (Countess's  Collection),  is  by  the 
Countess ;  as  no  doubt  is  also  "  When  thou  my 
righteous  Judge  shall  come,"  &c.,  the  original  of  , 
which  has  nine  six-line  -verses.  Jay,  of  Bath,  who  ] 
was  intimate  with  the  Countess,  says  she  was  I 
author  of  some  hymns.    (See  Jay's  Xi/e.) 

Amongst  the  sacred  poets  of  the  last  century,  ' 
not  a  few  of  them  were  Elect  Christian  ladies,  ! 
noble  by  birth,  but  far  nobler  by  their  pious 
Chrialian  lives,  and  entire  surrender  of  their  all  , 
to  the  Saviour  who  bought  them  with  Hb  blood. 
The  following  are  the  principal  names  of  those 
who  coraposed  many  of  our  hymns  in  present  use : 
Lady  Selina  Huntingdon,  Countess  Zinzendorf, 
Mary  Stonehouse  (wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Stone- 
house),  Mrs.  Hetty  Wright  (sister  to  Charles 
Wesley),  Miss  Theodosia  Steele,  Ann  Clagget, 
Elizatieth  Clagget,  Sister  Spangenberg,  Anna 
Nitchman,  and  several  others.  That  these  pious 
breathings  should  not  be  lost,  it  is  Z.'s  intention 
(if  spared)  to  gather  and  publish  several,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  Z. 

The  hymn,  "Come,  thou  fount  of  every  bless- 
ing," is  ascribed  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
on,  I  think,  very  insufficient  authority.  It  was 
inserted,  at  an  early  period,  among  the  hymns 
used  in  the  Countess's  cliapeU ;  but  In  the  very 
copious  account  of  her  Life  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1839), 
there  is  no  allusion  to  her  authorship  of  it,  nor  of 
any  other  hymn,  as  far  at  least  as  my  recollection 
serves  me.  George  Dyer,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Rippon,  ascribes  it  to  his  friend  Robert  Ro- 
binson, of  Cambridge  (see  Life  of  Robiiuon,  by 
Dyer,  8vo.,  1796,  p.  253.) ;  and  Benjamin  Flower, 
ill  bis  edition  of  Robinson's  Miacelianeoia  IVorki, 
(4  vols-  8vo.,  1807),  has  unhesitatingly  inserted  it 
among  liia  very  few  poetical  composures,  but  not 
viiik  verses  four  ami  five,  which  appear  to  me  alto- 
gether new,  and  comparatively  worthless. 

X.  A.  X. 

Hynaiology  (2'"'S.  vi.  U8.)  —  However  srrongly 
attached  Jatdes  may  be   to  the  Cungr^alional 


Ht/vm-Book,  yet,  if  he  will  candidly  look  that 
work  through,  he  will  find  other  "undue  li- 
cences" taken  with  some  of  our  best  composi- 
tions, such  as  W.  Williams's  hymn,  "  Guide  me, 
O  thou  great  Jehovah,"  &c.,  which  has,  in  the 
latter  or  revised  editions,  been  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal form,  as  it  gave  such  "  nndue  satisfaction." 

I  could  point  out  many  of  our  hymns  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  a  century,  and  which  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  thought  it  sacrilege  to  have 
altered,  which  have  within  these  few  years  been 
so  cut  up  and  altered,  that  the  original  is  smothered 
and  lost.  Z. 

"The  Zand  of  the  Leal  (2"^  S.  vI.  169.)  — The 
late  Hugh  Miller  states,  in  bis  Schools  and  School- 
masters,  p.  454.  that  Lady  Nairne  wrote  this 
beautiful  song.  He  also  says  the  same  lady  wrola 
"  The  Laird  o'  Coclcpen  "  and  "  John  Tod." 

PiSHBI  TbOHPBOH. 

The  Hume  FamUy  (2°^  S.  v.  444.)  —  Tour  cor- 
respondent T.  G.  S.  referred  me  to  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  I  bare, 
unfortunately,  no  access.  Since  my  last  Queir 
about  the  Marehmont  Peerage,  I  have  met  wiUi 
some  account  of  the  Earla  of  Marehmont,  from 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  late  James 
Deacon  Hume,  Esq.,  could  not  have  been  descen- 
ded from  either  of  the  three  Earls  of  Marehmont 
(unless,  perhaps,  from  the  first  one,  through  bis 
son  Andrew  Hume  of  Kimmerghame,  who  died 
1730).  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  corre- 
sfmndant  of  "  N.  &  Q."  who  could  inform  me 
where  the  line  of  J.  H.  Hume,  Esq.,  branches  off 
from  that  of  Lord  Polwartb,  who  is  great-grand- 
son to  Hugh,  the  third  Earl  of  Marehmont. 

A.M.  W. 

Hocun  Pocui  (2°*  S.  vi.  179.) — Archbishop 
Tillotson,  in  bis  Discourse  against  Transubstantiit' 
tiojt,  says  — 

"  Id  all  probsbiUty  those  common  joggling  Words,  of 
Hoots  PocoB,  are  notfaing  but  a  corraption  of  Hoc  est 
Corpua,  by  Wav  of  ridiculons  Imitation  of  the  Frit^t 
of  ths  Church  of  Rome,  in  their  Trick  of  TTOHiubttaTiliiOJaii. 
Into  i°ucb  CoDteinpt  by  this  fooHah  DoctriDc,  and  pre- 
tended Miracle  of  theirs,  have  tbey  brought  tho  moat 
aacred  and  venerable  Mystery  of  our  Religion." 

Been  AH  AN  Washboubh,  M.D. 

PersecuHoia  of  Polish  Nwa  (2°*  S.  v.  187.)  — 
With  reference  to  A.  D.'s  Query,  regarding  the 
alleged  persecution  of  some  Polish  nuns  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  I  may  mentioil  that  some  few 
years  back  I  met  a  Russian  gentleman,  who  ms 
married  to  an  English  ladr,  and  spoke  English 
with  but  little  accent,  and  a  strong  Protestant, 
who  told  me  that  be  believed  the  story  to  be  an 
invention.  I  think  the  story  was  that  a  female 
reported  herself  aa  having  escaped  from  a  nun- 
nery at  Minsk.  My  Russian  fnend  assured  me 
that,  on  crosB-examiuation,  her  account  of  the 
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town  and  of  the  nnnn«r  j  differed  at  Tariona  pe« 
riods;  and  it  was  clear  that  she  was  not  even 
acquainted  with  the  localities.  With  reference  to 
my  Russian  friend,  it  is  ri^ht  to  add  that  he  was 
a  great  worshipper  of  the  Czar.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  a  glowing  account  was  at  the  time 
given  of  the  pluck  with  which  Fio  Nono  rated  the 
Emperor  (then  on  his  travels),  for  this  barbarity  ; 
and  that  the  Emperor  was  unable  to  defend  himself. 
This,  also,  my  Russian  friend  denied  ;  adding,  that 
the  Emperor  assured  His  Holiness  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  had  occurred,  Yak. 


NOTES   ON   BOOKS,   ETC. 

Students  of  English  History  are  again  indebted  to  the 
Camden  Society  for  a  volume  of  great  interest ;  and  the 
Members  of  that  Society  are  again  indebted  to  their 
zealous  Director,  Mr.  Bruce,  for  the  learning  and  care 
with  which  he  has  edited  the  Liber  Famelicus  of  Sir 
James  JFhitelocke,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King't  Bench 
in  the  Reigna  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I,,  now  First  pub- 
Usktdfrom  iheOriginal Manuscripts.  Mr.  Brace's  introduc- 
tory sketch  furnishes  us  with  a  history  of  the  VVhitelockes, 
and  at  the  same  time  points  out  the  value  and  use  of  this 
curious  Diary.  The  writer,  we  need  scarcely  say,  was 
the  father  of  the  well-known  Bulstrodo  Whiteiocke,  who, 
as  Mr.  Bruce  well  observes,  **  excelled  his  father  in  all  the 
principal  points  of  his  career.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  more 
eminent,  as  a  statesman  far  more  distinguished,  and  as 
an  author  his  works  are  among  the  most  useful  materials 
for  the  history  of  his  period."  This  is  certainly  true ;  yet, 
although  Bulstrode  Whitelocke's  Historical  Memorials 
and  Journal  of  his  Swedish  JSmbassy  are  works  of  a  far 
higher  character  than  the  Liber  Famelicus,  the  latter  is 
one  calculated  to  throw  light,  not  only  on  the  history  of 
the  Whitelockes  and  their  associates,  but  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  time  in  which  the  writer  flourished. 
While  for  the  "learned  in  the  law,"  who  maybe  desirous 
of  investigating  how  lawyers  lived  in  those  days,  the 
work  has  a  special  and  peculiar  interest  in  its  anecdotes 
of  legal  functionaries,  and  its  quaint  notices  of  legal 
customs. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of 
the  poetical  works  of  Henry  Yaughan,  the  Silurist.  Silex 
Scintillans,  §'c..  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious  Ejaculations  by 
Henry  Yaughan,  would  at  all  times  be  welcome  to  the 
lovers  of  religious  poetry  —  for  the  beauty,  originality, 
and  piety  for  which  the  muse  of  Yaughan  is  distin- 
guished :  but  the  present  edition  will  be  doubly  welcome, 
not  only  for  the  correctness  with  which  the  text  has  been 
prepared,  but  also  for  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Whittingham.  We  may  add 
that  the  well-written  Memoir  of  Yaughan  by  the  late 
Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1847,  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  volume  before  us. 

As  "  N.  &  Q."  was,  we  believe,  the  first  Journal  to  call 
attention  to  ^Ir.  W.  Alford  Lloyd  as  a  diligent  naturalist 
and  a  purveyor  of  specimens  for  those  who  desired  to 
follow  that  interesting  branch  of  study — nature  in  aquaria 
— and  that,  long  before  the  pursuit  was  so  much  in  vogue 
as  it  is  at  this  moment,  we  have  especial  pleasure  in  re- 
cording the  success  which  has  attended  his  endeavours  to 
popularise  this  study,  as  shown  by  his  recently  published 
List  with  Descriptions,  Illustrations,  and  Prices  of  what- 
ever relates  to  Aquaria,    When  we  add  that  this  List  oc- 


cnpiei  128  ptgti,  witii  87  woodfinti,  and  girMBjmittm  ci 

thousands  of  objects,  it  wUl  be  smb  how  im,giil  —  ira 
may  add  indispensable — ^it  is  to  all  who  have,  or  propose 
to  nave,  an  aquarium. 

Messrs.  Pnttick  &  Simpson  announce  for  sale,  next 
season,  the  late  Mr.  Dawson  Turner's  rem&ininji;  library 
and  highly-interesting  collection  of  MSS.  and  autographs. 
The  collection  is  remarkably  rich.  Of  the  letters  classed 
as  autographs  there  are  more  than  thirty  thousand; 
while  entire  volumes  are  filled  with  letters  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  Medici  family,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Ge<p 
neral  Wolfe,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Tasso,  Yoltaire, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Galvani,  Archbishop  Sharpe,  James 
Hervey,  Thomas  Gray,  and  others.  The  roannscript 
library  also  includes  extensive  series  of  correspondence  of 
Anna  Maria  Schurmann,  C.  Huygens,  Domenico  Manni, 
Ralph  Thoresby,  Dr.  Macro,  Dr.  Covel,  Sir  H.  Spelroan, 
Strype,  Dr.  B.  Richardson,  George  Chalmers,  William 
Upcott,  and  Dr.  Dibdin ;  but  we  are  glad  to  hear  does 
not  include  Mr.  Turner's  own  Correspondence.  The 
library  contains  many  most  important  books  and  manu- 
scripts for  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts :  amongst  these 
are  the  Yertue  MSS.,  formerly  at  Strawberry  mil.  Nor 
must  the  Glastonbury  Register  and  Cartulary  be  over- 
looked. 
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WANTED   TO   PURCHASE. 

RoBBRT  Nklson's  Wobks.    2  Vols.    I2mo.    17S4. 
Edbopban  Maoazins.    Vol.  XVI. 

•«•  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  earrioMjym,  to  b* 
sent  to  MiMSRs.Bai.1.  ft  Dalot,  PubUshers  of  **lfOTS8  AMD 
QUERIES."  1S6.  Fleet  Street. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c..  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  dire<4  ta 
the  RentLemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  and  whoee  same*  and  ad* 
dresses  are  given  for  that  purpose. 

L1Z.1SS*  Britisb  Pebpomsb.    Edited  by  Colin  Mackeorie.    18SS. 
Wanted  by  Septimus  Piesse,  2.  New  Bond  Street.  W, 


Gouaa't  BrpuIiChbaj:.  Monoubnts.  Vol.  I.;  Vol.  IImPutI  1.,  and  Index 
to  Vol.  II. 

Wanted  by  Mr,  Rix,  Surgeon,  8t.  Neots. 


fiaiitti  ifs  Carrei{{iaiilr(ittiC* 

Cakt  a  Clbbotman  mabbt  himsbsf?  B.  a.  C.  is  r^erred  to  our  lil 
S.T.370.446.;  xii.  461. 

H.  T.  W.  whose  Query  respecting  an  Ancibnt  Sbal  is  inserted  at  p. 
110.,  is  requested  to  say  where  a  letter  may  he  addressed  to  him, 

Mrs.  Midolrton  and  hrk  Portraits  (2nd  S.  i.  133.)  6.  S.  8t  is  r^« 
quested  to  say  where  a  letter  may  be  forwarded  to  Mm, 

A  Hboiator  (New  York).  The  definitive  sentence  of  divorce  againat 
the  lady  on  account  of  adultery  was  pronounced  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  London^  \7  June,  1769.— iSee  Lords'  Journals,  T.  34.  p.  Vtt, 

G.  P.  (Bristol.)  Mr.  George  Oflbr  of  Hackney  is  the  ueU-Jknoum  edi' 
tor  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  and  The  Works  of  John  Bunyao. 

M.  N.  Secotle.    The  address  of  Mr.  Marc  Antony  Lower  is  Leungs* 

Sussex, 

8.  M.  (Kenilworth.)    An  autograph  letter  qf  John  Wsdey  moif  be 

worth  from  U.  to  21.    It  depends  greatly  upon  the  subject  qfit, 

Agricoi^  uiU  find  several  articles  on  the  Freemartin  in  2nd  8.  iii.  liS. 
196.  235.  US.  278. 

C.  II.  H.  Our  corre»pondent  will  find  some  particulars  remeetisig  tite 
Easter  cimtroversy  in  Vssher's  Brit.  Eccles.  Antiq.  c.  xvii.  (Works,  vol. 
vi.  492-510) ;  StilUngfleeVs  Origincs  BritannicsB  ;  and  in  Or,  Smith**  Ap- 
pendix  to  Bede's  Ecclcs.  Hist.  No.  ix. Adrian's  BuU  to  Henry  U,  ig 


Laws  of  Celibacy  imposed  on  the  Clergy  of  the  Bomaa  CathoUo  ClMUOha 
in  which  are  delineated  its  Kise  and  J^ogr^ss,  &0.  Svo.  1783. 

Fhotoorapbic  Notices  in  our  next. 

**  NoTBs  AND  Queries  "  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  als» 
issued  in  Montblt  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Stampbo  Coran  /br 
<Stx  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  FiUdishers  C^sdti^ng  the  HoHf" 
yearly  Index)  is  lis.  id,,  which  may  be  paid  by  Poet  Qfm  Anfar  iss 
favour  q/*  Messrs.  Beuc  and  DAiJ>r,186.  Fi.bbt  SraaaTt  B*0»t  tO 
aXl  CouuvmoATtovB  for  the  Editor  shouM  be  tuUrsssed, 
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ROBIN   HOOD*8   WELL. 

The  following  extract  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
a  tour  made  through  a  great  part  of  England  in 
the  year  1634,  is  another  proof  of  the  many  I 
have  selected  in  mj  edition  of  the  Robin  Hood 
Ballads  of  the  popularity  of  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish yeoman,  the  hero  of  Sherwood  Forest.  Tne 
whole  of  the  tour  is  very  amusing,  full  of  anti- 
quarian anecdotes,  customs,  and  manners.  The 
travellers,  whoever  they  might  have  been,  were 
not  only  good  topographers,  but  sociable  and  en- 
joyable companions ;  their  peregrinations,  which 
extended  through  twenty-six  counties,  remind  the 
reader  very  much  of  Brathwayte*8  Journal  of 
Drunken  Bamahy^  if  it  were  rendered  into  his 
doggrel  rhyme :  — 

"  Went  through  Sherwood  Forest,  and  passing  by 
Worksop,  Welbeck,  Retford,  Southwell  (where  there  is  a 
fayre  minster),  Scroby  Park,  and  Nottingham  to  Don- 
caster.  Took  up  our  lodging  at  the  3  Cranes,  where  we 
found  a  grave  and  gentile  Hoste,  no  lesse  you  can  ima- 
gine him  to  be,  having  so  lately  entertayned  and  lodg*d 
his  Majestie  in  his  said  progresse,  for  in  that  way  his 
Majestie's  Gests  lay ;  and  it  fell  oat  so  fortunate  for  us 
to  march  some  100  miles  from  Newark  to  Newcastle." 

"  The  next  morning  we  mounted,  and  passed  over  the 
river  that  comes  from  Sheffield,  for  to  dine  at  Pomfret 
In  the  mid-way,  to  season  our  that  morning's-purchas'd 
travelling  plate,  being  thirsty,  we  tasted  a  Cup  at  Robin 
Hood's  Well ;  and  there,  according  to  the  usuall  and  an- 
cient custome  of  traveller^  were  in  his  rocky  chaire  of 
ceremony  dignify*d  with  the  order  of  knighthood,  and 
sworn e  to  obey  bis  lawes.  After  our  oath,  we  had  no 
time  to  stay  to  heare  our  charge,  butt  dischare*d  our  due 
Fealtie  Fee,  4d.  a  peece,  to  the  Lady  of  the  Mountaine, 
on  we  spur'd  w**»  our  new  dignitie  to  Pomfret." 

The  travellers  seem  to  have  been  remarkably 
well  received  and  welcomed  wherever  they  so- 
journed, whether  as  friends  or  strangers.  Their 
remarks  upon  cathedrals  and  monuments,  castles, 
and  prisons  are  interesting  and  quaint.  Another 
extract  or  two  may  amuse  :  — 

"  At  Newark  wee  found  a  joviale  Hoste,  as  merry  as 
20  good  fellows,  his  name,  agreeing  with  his  mirth,  was 
Twentyman ;  he  was  a  proper  ffellow,  like  a  Beefe-eating 
Guard-Boy,  and  a  very  good  intelligencer." 

"  We  entred  the  fayre  Church,  which  is  richly  adorned 
with  monuments,  and  seats  of  Noblemen,  Knights,  and 
others.  The  stately  upright  spir'd  steeple  is  joyn*d  to  his 
beautiful!  spouse  the  Church,  and  standeth  by  her,  as  a 
proper  Bridegroom  doth  by  his  newly  trim*d  bride." 

Their  description  of  the  metropolitan  city  of 
York  and  its  cathedral  is  highly  graphic ;  as  also 
is  that  of  the  chapter- house,  shown  to  them  by 
the  verger : 

**  The  magnificent,  rich  and  stately,  and  lofty  winding 
entrance  whereof  did  exactly  promise  and  cnrioosly  fore- 
tell us  the  worth  within,  which  I  am  not  able  to  express, 


only  I  remembered  to  commemorate.  At  the  entrance 
into  her,  over  the  doore,  is  curiously  cut  and  framed  our 
Saviour*8  picture  in  his  mother's  arms ;  S^  Peter  and  S* 
Paul  on  either  side ;  the  seaven  lofty,  stately,  rich  win- 
dowes,  ccuiously  painted  with  the  story  of  tne  Booke  oi 
Bookes;  as  also  that  strange  miracolons  roofe,  framed 
with  Geometrycall  Art,  wmch  is  most  beautifnll  and 
rare  to  all  that  behold  it,  and  accounted  by  all  travellers 
one  of  the  neatest,  tmiform,  and  most  excellent  small 
peeces  in  Christendom ;  so  that  one  traveller  did  so  ad- 
mire, commend,  and  approve  it,  that  he  caused  this  Latin 
verse  in  golden  old  Saxon  letters  to  be  inserted  on  the 
wall  at  the  entrance  thereof:  — 

" « Ut  Rosa  Flos  Florum, 

Sic  est  Domus  ista  Domorum.' " 

After  viewing  that  famous  abbey,  called  St. 
Marie's,  and  after  a  set  at  tennis  there,  and  a  cup 
of  refreshment, 

"  They  found  it  time  to  depart  from  this  old  Citty,  though 
they  would  willinglv  have  stayed  longer  to  have  heard  a 
famous  schoUer  try  d  for  Blasphemy  in  the  High  Com- 
mission Court ;  but  we  had  spun  out  our  longest  period 
of  time,  and  so,  with  '  many  God  thank  hers,'  we  bad  our 
good  cheap  Uostesse  adieu." 

At  Hexham  the  travellers  visited  Naworth 
Castle  and  park,  belonging  to  Lord  William  Ho- 
ward. But  being  prevented  by  his  absence  from 
paying  their  respects  to  him  as  they  had  intended^ 
they  met  with 

**  lucky  entertainment  in  a  little  poore  cottage,  in  his 
Liberties,  driven  in  thither  with  very  ill  weather ;  to  wit, 
with  a  Cup  of  nappy  ale,  and  a  peace  of  a  red  deer  pye, 
more  than  we  thought  fit,"  say  they,  "  to  acquaint  his  Lp. 
with." 

The  cathedral  at  Hexham  they  thought  not  so 
"  fayre  and  stately"  as  they  had  seen  — 

*^  and  remembered  no  more  monuments  of  note,  but  that 
of  Bishop  Oglethorp,  that  crown*d  our  late  vertuoua 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  that  of  Snowden  the  Bishop,  that 
preach'd  Robin  Hood  to  our  late  renowned  King." 

While  the  travellers,  however,  — 

**  were  thus  rounding,  facing,  counter-marching,  and 
wheeling,  in  this  strong  garrison||owne,  we  heard  of  a 
messenger  from  that  truly  noble  Lord,  we  the  last  day 
miss'd  at  Naworth,  w^  a  curteous  invitation  to  pinner  at 
Corby  Castle  the  next  day,  w«*»  we  accompted,  as  it  was 
indeed,  a  mighty  favour  from  soe  noble  a  person,  and  sent 
back  his  Lp.  s  servant,  w**»  the  tender  of  our  services,  till 
the  next  day  that  we  were  to  present  them  ourselves." 

**  The  next  day  wee  went  thither,  and  were  by  that 
generous  brave  Lord  courteously  and  nobly  entertayn'd ; 
and  sorry  he  sayd  he  was,  that  hee  was  not  at  Naworth, 
to  give  us  there  the  like.  His  Lp.'s  comaunds  made  ua 
to  transgresse  good  manners,  for  neither  would  he  suffer 
us  to  speake  uncover*d,  nor  to  stand  up,  although  our 
duty  required  another  posture ;  but  plac*d  us  by  his  Lp. 
himselfe  to  discourse  with  him  untill  dinner  time." 

^  Anon  appeared  a  grave  and  vertuous  Matron,  his 
Hon^^  Lady,  who  told  us  indeed  we  were  heartily  wel- 
come ;  and  whilst  our  Ancient  and  myself  address  d  our- 
selves to  satisfy  his  Lp.  in  such  occurrents  of  Norfolke  * 
as  he  pleas'd  to  aske,  and  desired  to  knowe,  wee  left  oar 
modest  Captaine  to  relate  to  his  noble  Lady  what  she 

*  By  the  conclusion  of  the  Tear  it  seems  that  the 
travellers  were  reddents  in  this  coontv. 
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desired.  These  noble  twaine,  as  it  pleas'd  themselves  to 
tell  us  themselves,  could  oott  make  25  years  both  toge- 
ther when  first  they  were  marry*d ;  that  now  can  m&e 
above  140  yeares,  and  are  very  'hearty,  well,  and  merry ; 
and  long  may  they  continue  soe,  for  soe  have  they  all 
just  cause  to  pray  that  live  neer  them ;  for  their  Hospi- 
tality and  free  entertainmen*  agrees  w^  their  generous 
and  noble  extraction,  and  their  yeares  retaine  the 
memory  of  their  Hon^e  Predecessors'  bountifull  House- 
keeping." 

The  Tour  is  replete  with  valuable  information 
relative  to  public  edifices,  monuments,  brasses, 
crosses,  and  other  mediaeval  antiquities,  either  en- 
tirely lost  or  defaced  by  time  and  personal  vio- 
lence ;  together  with  the  characters  of  eminent 
individuals  of  the  period,  all  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Archaeologist.  J.  M.  Gutch. 

Worcester. 

rXhis  curious  Itinerary  will  be  found  in  the  Lansdowne 
MS.,  No.  213.  fols.  319 — 350.,  and  makes  sixty-four  closely 
written  pages.  It  is  entitled,  **  A  Relatiod  of  a  Short  Sur- 
vey of  Twenty-six  Counties,  briefly  describing  the  Citties 
and  their  Scytuations,  and  the  Corporate  Towns  and 
Castles  therein.  Observed  in  a  Seven  VVeekes  Journey 
begun  at  the  City  of  Norwich,  and  from  thence  into  the 
North,  on  Monday,  August  lltb,  1634,  and  ending  at  the 
same  Place.  By  a  Captaine,  a  Lieutenant,  and  an  An- 
cient :  all  three  of  the  Military  Company  in  Norwich." 
At  the  end  are  three  pages  of  poetry,  entitled,  **  In  Com- 
mendation of  the  Grentile  Travellers  and  the  Journal.  By 
a  Friend."] 


dar,  in  excess  of  correct  time  when  Walton  wrote; 
audi,  as  we  now  use  the  correct  computation  of 
time,  any  specified  date  can  be  no  more  in  ad- 
vance of  correct  time  now  than  it  was  then. 

The  Julian  calendar  would  appear  to  have  been 
discovered  to  be  faulty  as  early  as  the  Couocil  of 
Nice,  in  325,  as  the  ten  days  which  Gregory  XIIL 
retrenched  in  1582,  are  said  to  hare  arisen  in  the 
computation  of  time  from  that  event.  Besides  Fe« 
jecting  these  ten  days,  the  Gregorian  calendar 
*'  appointed  that  the  hundredth  year  of  each  cen- 
tury should  have  no  Bissextile,  excepting  each 
fourth  century."  (Chambers's  Universal  Die^ 
tioTtary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences^  art.  "  Calendar.**) 
Thus  we  find  the  difference  of  twelve  days  be- 
tween the  Old  Style,  as  used  now  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  New,  as  used  by  the  Western 
nations,  to  have  accrued  between  A-n.  325  and 
the  present  time  ;  and  therefore  the  difference 
stated  in  the  following  table  is  that  which  must 
be  allowed  in  the  calculations  of  dates  in  the  re- 
spective periods :  — 

Difference, 


A.D. 


A.D. 


CHANGE   OF   STTLE. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  Note  on  a  not 
unimportant  subject  ?  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  writers  occasionally,  not  to  say  fre- 
quently, content  themselves  with  the  statement 
that  in  the  calculation  of  the  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Styles  twelve  days  must  be  al- 
lowed, and  this  irrespective  of  the  period  at  which 
the  occurrence  spoken  of  took  place.  It  is  of 
course  correct  as  to  the  present  century,  but  not 
of  any  other.  A»  instance  occurs  in  2°**  S.  v. 
501.,  in  CuTHBEBT  Bede's  interesting  article  on 
"  Orientation,*'  though  it  would  appear  to  be 
an  oversight  of  the  Rev.  W.  Airy  rather  than 
his  own.  He  says,  speaking  more  particularly  of 
our  ancient  churches,  — 

"  The  cJiange  of  style  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
twelve  days  allowed  in  the  calculations.'* 

Another  case  in  point  I  recently  came  across  in 
Jesse^s  Walton  8  Complete  Angler  (Bohn,  1856), 
p.  145.,  where  Fiscator  is  telling  his  scholar  of  the 
twelve  artificial  flies.  To  the  word  "March"  this 
note  is  appended :  — 

"The  months  are  here  given  according  to  old  style, 
therefore  twelve  days  earlier  than  now,  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  adapting  flies  to  seasons." 

Now,  it  is  ten  days,  and  not  twelve,  that  should 
be  reckoned  in  this  case,  as  that  was  the  difference 
that  had  arisen,  from  the  use  of  the  Julian  calen- 


From    825  to   600 

. 

- 

- 

Iday. 

„       500  to    600 

- 

- 

- 

2davs. 

„       600  to    700 

- 

. 

- 

3    ^ 

„       700  to    900 

- 

. 

• 

4    „ 

„       900  to  1000 

. 

. 

- 

6    « 

„      1000  to  1100 

. 

- 

. 

6    „ 

„      1100  to  1300 

- 

. 

•• 

7    „ 

„      1800  to  1400 

- 

- 

m 

8    „ 

„      1400  to  1500 

. 

- 

9m 

9    » 

„      1500  to  1700 

. 

. 

- 

10     „ 

„      1700  to  1800 

. 

- 

. 

11     « 

„      1800  to  1900 

- 

- 

- 

12     „ 

If  I  have  made  any  error  in  the  details  of  the 
foregoing,  I  trust  some  among  your  numerous 
correspondents  will  correct  me.  I  feel  sure  the 
subject  is  worthy  their  consideration.      Tek  Bes. 


PRAYER-BOOK  OF  1559,  AND  CRANMER*S  BIBUB. 

In  consequence  of  the  notice  of  an  **  old  Bible  ** 
in  "  N.  &  Q."  vol.  vi.  p.  30.,  I  am  induced  to  re- 
cord that  there  is  in  the  library  of  Lichfield  ca- 
thedral a  small  quarto  volume  containing  the 
Frayer-Book  of  1559,  and  Cawood's  edition  of 
Cranmer*s  Text  of  the  Bible,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  not  perfect.  The  first  remaining  page  is  **  A 
Table  for  the  Order  of  the  Fsalmes,"  and  the  last 
is  part  of  '^  A  Table  to  fynde  the  Epystles  and 
Ghospells." 

There  is  no  title-page  between  the  Prayer 
Book  and  "The  fyrste  booke  of  Moyses.**  Mo 
second  part  of  the  Bible  is  marked  by  title  or 
pagination.  "The  thirde  part  of  the  Byble**  be- 
gins with  "  The  Psalter."  The  title-page  "  of  the 
bookes  called  Hagiogropha  *^  is  perfect,  but  with- 
out date ;  as  is  also  that  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  last  title-page  is  ornamented  at  top  with  a 
woodcut  representing  the  Last  Supper,  and  at 
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bottom  with  one  representing  the  betrayal  of 
Christ  by  Judas. 

It  may  be  strange  to  assert  it,  but  to  my  mind 
the  grouping  of  figures  in  the  Last  Supper  is  so 
decidedly  better  than  we  find  it  in  some  modern 
representations,  that  an  artist  might  well  borrow 
from  it  in  attempting  a  finished  painting  of  the 
subject.  Perhaps  the  place  of  Judas  at  table  is  not 
correct ;  but  on  examining  the  print  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass  the  features  of  the  betrayer,  with  his 
crooked  Jew  nose  and  dark  frown,  as  he  leans 
forward  to  dip  in  the  dish,  are  really  characteristic 
of  the  man.  And  since  there  b  a  popular  tale 
about  Judas  and  a  saltcellar,  I  may  add  that  no 
saltcellar  is  placed  near  him  on  the  table  in  this 
old  woodcut. 

P.  H.  F.  having  dwelt  on  the  spelling  Hevct^  I 
am  led  to  explain  that,  although  such  spelling 
occurs  twice  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  ch.  iii. 
and  iv.),  yet  the  name  is  twice  spelled  Eve  in  the 
New  Testament  (2  Cor.  xi.  and  1  Tim.  ii.).  The 
one  name  is  taken  from  the  Hebrew,  the  other 
from  the  Greek. 

The  name  by  us  written  Hannah  in  the  opening 
of  the  1st  Book  of  Samuel  is  spelled  without  a 
final  h  by  Cranmer :  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  Anna^ 
and  in  the  version  by  Tremellius,  Charma. 

The  name  Eli  is  spelled  as  we  spell  it,  but  in  an 
ecclesiastical  document  bearing  date  a.d.  1280, 
the  spelling  is  Hely ;  and  in  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Latin  translations  by  Tremellius  and  Franciscus 
Junius,  A.D.  1607,  it  is  Heli. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  names  Hely 
gives  an  unflattering  picture  of  "  the  piety  of  our 
forefathers  *'  in  1280 ;  for  he  compares  the  Lichfield 
ecclesiastics  to  the  sons  of  Hely^  who  exhibited  so 
much  carnal  love  "  at  the  dore  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  : "  *•  Fillii  Hely  fillii  Belial  es- 
sent,  luxuriosi  pariter,  et  gulosi,**  &c.  See  Dug- 
dale*s  Monasticon^  ed.  1673,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.  col.  1. 

A  comparison  of  Cranmer*s  translation  with  our 
authorised  version  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner 
what  extensive  changes  took  place  in  the  English 
language  immediately  after  the  great  Reformation. 

As  to  the  Prayer  Book  of  1559, 1  observe  in  it : 
"  This  is  also  to  be  noted,  concemyng  the  leape 
veares,  that  the  xxv.  day  of  February,  which  m 
leape  yeares  is  counted  for  two  dayes,"  &c. 

Query,  the  history  of  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
February  being  thus  made  a  double  date  in  leap- 
year? 

Throughout  the  Prayer  Book,  as  well  as  in  a 
table  after  the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  invariably  spelled  with 
Son,  instead  of  iSun,  for  its  first  syllable. 

Query.  Was  the  name  Sonday  intended  or  de- 
signed to  be  a  translation  of,  or  substitute  for, 
Dies  Dominica  f  Jacobus  be  Lbgbtfblid. 

[Mr.  Offor  has  kindly  adde<l  the  following  note  to 
this  article :  —  "This  Bible  is  a  copy  of  Cawo^'s  Cran- 


mer, ftiUy  described  in  «  N.  &  Q."  2"^  S.  vi  30,  31.  It  is 
the  first  edition  of  Cranmer  in  which  the  verses  and  words 
added  have  no  mark  to  distinguish  them.  They  were 
previously  either  printed  in  a  smaller  type  or  between 
brackets.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  probably 
the  first  edition  published  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, April  28,  1559,  altered  from  that  of  Edward  YL, 
and  certainly  before  Elizabeth's  order  to  perase  the  les- 
sons and  cause  new  calendars  to  be  imprinted.  Bissextile, 
the  additional  day,  was  fixed  by  Caesar  to  be  on  the  24th 
July,  and  by  21  Hen.  III.  the  intercalarj'  day  and  that 
next  before  it  were  to  be  accounted  as  one  day.  There  is 
no  allhsion  to  Feb.  24  being  the  intercalary  day  in  any  of 
my  early  Bibles,  except  in  that  printed  at  Geneva  by 
John  Crespin,  1569.  Calendar  Feb.  *'24  the  place  of 
leape  yere."  When  shall  we  have  a  good  history  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer?]  G.  Offor." 


LETTER  FROM  GRAND  MASTER  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM  TO  ROBERT  BOTIL, 
PRIOR    OF   ENGLAND. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  en- 
closed, which  is  a  correct  copy  from  the  original, 
now  existing  among  the  records  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Malta. 

As  you  will  perceive,  it  is  a  letter  from  the 
Grand  Master,  John  de  Lastic,  and  addressed  to 
tiie  Prior  of  England,  Robert  Botil ;  its  date  6th 
July,  1453-4. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished, and  am  hoping  that  it  will  be  first  brought 
to  light  through  the  columns  of  "  N.  &  Q.'* 

Wm.  WlNTHROP. 

**  Frater  Joannes  de  Lastico  et  Yenerabili  ac  Religioso 
in  Christo  Nobis  pneCarissimo  fratri  Roberto  Botil  Pri- 
oratns  Nostri  Anglis  Priori  Salatem  in  Domino  et  nostris 
firmiter  obedire  mandatis:  Samraa  cordis  nostri  amari- 
tndine  fratemitati  Yestrse  intimamns  Magnum  Teacmm 
inimicissimam  Cristianomm  cum  vertisset  animam  ad 
Drbem  Constantinopolim  habendam,  coram,  ut  fertar, 
Sexcentis  Millibos  pugnatomm  obsedisse  —  et  demam  die 
vigesima  nona  Mensis  Maij  proxime  elapsi  vi  armonim 
magna  Christianomm  Strage  cepisse.  In  qaa  omnia 
cmdelitatis  impietatis  et  abominacionnm  genera  exercait 
ut  nihil  cmdelius  dici  ant  excogitari  qaeat.  Imperatorem 
vero  Grecorom  fortiter  bello  defiinctam  inter  cadavera 
perqoisitam  et  inventnm  ac  si  viveret  decolari  jassit 
—  NobiUores  et  principes  illios  Urbis  infelicissimse  filiis 
eomm  prias  ante  ora  parentam  interfectis  tmcidavit  — 
Urbem  totam  in  praedam  dedit  —  Classis  Christiano- 
mm qasB  in  anxiliam  Imperatoris  venerat  cum  paacis 
dnmtaxat  navibos  Jannensium  et  triremibos  Yeneto- 
mm  vix  vacnis  naut;  nam  reliqai  bello  perierat  — 
exceptis  q^oa  celeritate  evasemnt  Peram  civitatem  Jann- 
ensium sine  armis  Magnus  Teacer  prsefatus  obtinoit 
Maros  illios  solo  equavit  —  Incolis  censnm  imposuit  — 
£t  id  facturum  de  Constantinopoli  creditur  —  Classem 
suam  de  novo  restaurat  infestataras  omnes  hujns  Orient; 
insnlas,  nt  temptet  eas  nlterias  tributarias  facere  vel  de- 
lere —  Ex  qnibos  renim  matationibas  considerare  potestis 
quo  in  timore  et  pericnlo  nos  urbesque  nostras  Rhodi  et 
insolfls  nostne  consistant  propter  hajus  perfidissimi  hostis 
nimiam  potentiam  et  propinquitatem  cui  dicere  et  fiu»re 
sine  mora  est  —  Premissa  intimavimos  omnibos  regibos 
et  prindpibns  Christianomm  et  Yenerabilibns  Prioribas 
nostras  Religionism  cam  matnra  nostri  nostriqne  Yenerandi 
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Consilii  deliberacione  in  tanta  necessitate  et  discrimine 
positi.  —  Et  quia  nostris  magis  Religiosis  et  sabditis, 
qoam  extemorum  aoxiliis  at!  in  nostra  angustia  stata- 
imus  Tenore  pnesentiam  Vobis  YeDerabili  Priori  commit- 
timus  nt  risis  prsBsentibos  Assembleam  prseceptorum  et 
iiratram  dicti  prioratus  convocetis  vel  aliter  provideatis 
sicat  vobis  melias  videbitur  —  In  qaa  qaidem  primo  pro- 
Yideatur  de  Religioso  provido  Yestro  locumtenente  in 
dicto  prioratu  —  et  de  personis  idoneis  praocupacione  re- 
sponsionum  ordinariamm  et  areragiorum  et  aliarum 
remm  pertinentium  nostro  comuni  tesauro — Ita  ut  or- 
dinatis  temporibus  ab  omnibus  qui  debebnnt  integralis 
fiat  satisfactio  pro  nostri  Conventns  sustentacione.  Pein- 
de  eligantnr  quatuor  prssceptores  bene  dispositi  et  apti 
bello  —  qnibns  quidem  quatuor  pneceptoribus  sic  ut  prs« 
mittitur  electis  et  omnibus  fratribus  Conventualibus  dicti 
Nostri  Prioratus  extra  Conventum  existentibus  sub  vir- 
tnte  Sanctae  obedientise  ac  poena  condemnatse  rebellionis 
ac  privacione  officiorum  et  beneficiorum  habitornm  atque 
habendorum  in  Nostro  Ordine  praecipimus  et  districte 
prscipiendo  mandamus,  quatenus  sine  mora  ipsi  prsecep- 
tores  electi  arendent  [  ?  ]  suas  praeceptorias  quibuscumque 
eis  possibile  sit  ad  annos  tres  pecuniis  anticipatis  —  Super 
quo  Yos  Yenerabilis  Prior  eis  licentiam  dabitis — et  ipsam 
ibi  ad  cautelam  concedimus  et  donamus  —  Salvis  tamen 
responsionibus  ordinariis  et  juribus  Nostri  Coraunis  te- 
sauri  ac  oneribus  impositis  et  imponendis  per  Nostram 
Beligionem  quas  et  quae  reservari  et  infallibiliter  solvi 
Yolumus  pro  dicti  Nostri  Conventns  manutencione.  —  Et 
pnemissi  sic  electi  et  alii  fratres  Conyentuales  de  quibus 
supra  fit  mentio  bene  fulciti  armis  pecuniis  et  servitoribus 
ex  partibus  in  armis  eis  sustinendls  propriis  expensis 
possibilibus  cum  primo  passagio  magis  propinco  [  ?  ]  et 
comodo  hue  Rhenium  celeriter  proficiscantur — Scimus 
out*  [antem]  nos  esse  opus  mandatis  aut  aliis  admoni- 
tioniBus  Yos  Yenerabiles  Priores  solicitare  ob  vestram 
affectionera,  quam  ad  Religionem  Nostram  geritis  sed 
Yos  rogamns  ut  personaliter  cum  decenti  committiva  et 
annis  sufficientibus  fratres  vobiscum  praemissos  electos  et 
alios  supradictos  ad  memoratum  Nostrum  Conventum 
contendatis  —  et  nuUo  modo  deficiatis,  et  acceleratis  iter 
et  gressns  vestros  quia  nunc  tempus  est  ut  pro  Nobis  et 
fide  Catolica  sempitemam  gloriam  comparemus.  —  Si  qui 
vero  prasceptores  dicti  Nostri  Prioratus  erunt  debiles, 
senes  et  infirmi  qui  venire  nequeant,  eos  taxetis  ut  in 
pecuniis  tantum  quid  solvant  —  Qusb  pecunias  in  artil- 
liariis  et  rebus  bello  necessariis  expendantur  et  pro  defen- 
sione  hujus  Nostras  Urbis  trajiciantur  vel  potius  vobiscum 
feratis  —  Interim  tamen  Nos  paramus  —  et  quantum  pos- 
snmus  ad  defensionem  nos  munimus  licet  pauci  simus  et 
panperes.  Nam  his  causantibus  Teucri  prosperitatibus 
necesse  est  ad  debita  magna  pro  hujus  loci  ac  Insularum 
Nostrarum  tutela  et  defensione  descendere  et  declinare. — 
In  cujus  rei  testimonium  Bulla  Nostra  Magistralis  in  cera 
nigra  praasentibus  est  impressa.  Datum  Rhodi  in  Nostro 
Conventu  die  YI.  mensis  Julij  Anno  ab  Incamato  Christo 
Jhesu  Domino  Nostro  Millesimo  quadrigesimo  quinqua- 
gesimo  tertio." 


THE   MIDSHIPMAN  8   THBE£   DINNERS. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  putting  the 
following  story  on  record.  It  was  told  me,  many 
years  ngo,  by  the  hero  of  it,  my  very  valued  friend 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Francis)  Beau- 
fort. There  are  many  men  in  whose  mouths  such 
a  story  would  pass  for  a  flourish;  but  all  who 
knew  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  also  know  how  sin- 
gularly and  eminently  free  he  was  from  all  dbpo* 


sitioQ  to  exaggerate.    In  fact^,  nothing  but  the 
notoriety  of  his  character  in  this  respect,  and  in 
several  others  which  tend  the  same  way,  would 
justify  the  publication :  to  gain  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  mender  of  good  stories  would  be  rather 
a  difficult  task.    The  oddity. of  the  circumatance 
struck  me  so  much  that  I  remember  the  details, 
and  almost  the  phrases.    We  were  talking  of  a 
midshipman's  appetite,  as  a  thing  which  bears  a 
high  character  for  energy  and  punctuality,   and 
Capt.  Beaufort  said  it  had  never  been  fully  tried 
how  many   dinners  a  midshipman  could    eat  in 
one  day.     **  I,"  said  he,  "  got  as  far  as  three."     I 
begged  to  know  the  particulars,  and  he  gave  them 
as  follows  :  —  "I  had  eaten  my  dinner  at  the  mid- 
shipman's table,  and  a  very  good  one,  as  I  always 
did.     After  it,  the  captain's  steward  came  up,  and 
said :  *  The  captain's  compliments,  and  desires  the 
favour  of  your  company  to  dinner.'     *But  Tve 
dined,'  said  I.     *•  For  miercy's  sake,  don't  say  that. 
Sir,'  said  he,  '  for  I  shall  be  in  a  scrape  if  you  do ; 
I  ought  to  have  asked  you  this  morning,  but  I 
forgot.'     So  I  thought  I  must  go ;  and  two  hours 
afterwards  I  did  go,  and  I  dined,  and  I  think  I 
made  my  usual  good  dinner.     Just  as  we  rose 
from  table,  a  signal  was  made  by  the  admiral  to 
send  an  officer  on  board,  and,  as  it  was  my  turn,  I 
had  to  go  off  in  the  boat.     When  I  got  on  board 
the  admiral's  ship,  the  admiral  said  to  me  :  ^  Ah  I 
Mr.   Beaufort,   I  believe,'      *Yes,   Sir,'   said  I. 
'  Well,  Mr.  Beaufort,'  said  he,  *  the  pApers  you 
are  to  take  back  will  not  be  ready  this  half  hour ; 
but  I  am  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  your  company.'    Now,  you  know,  as  to  a 
midshipman  refusing  to  dine  with  the  admiral, 
there  are  not  the  words  for  it  in  the  naval  dic- 
tionary.    So  I  sat  down  to  my  third  dinner,  and 
I  am  sure  I  did  very  well ;  and  I  got  back  to  my 
own  ship  just  in  time  for  tea." 

Admiral  Beaufort's  career  strikingly  shows 
through  how  many  dangers  a  human  life  may  be 
preserved  to  the  age  of  eighty- four.  He  had  a 
very  large  share  both  of  shot-risks  and  sea-risks* 
He  was  wrecked  in  early  youth  on  the  very  reef 
his  ship  was  sent  to  look  out  for.  He  was  twice 
wounded  to  the  utmost  extent  of  danger  short  of 
what  "  will  do."  He  was  fully  drowned :  and  his 
account  of  the  sensations,  as  given  to  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  trust- 
worthy narration  that  we  have  on  that  subject.  I 
never  knew  till  about  two  months  before  his  death, 
long  as  I  had  known  him,  that  our  connexion  was 
of  a  much  earlier  date  than  our  acquaintance.  He 
commanded  the  convoy  of  the  fleet  in  which  I  was 
brought  home  from  India  in  infancy.  He  was  then 
thirty-three  years  old ;  and  an  officer  would  not 
have  been  nominated,  in  time  of  war,  to  take  home 
more  ships  than  he  had  years  over  his  head,  if  a 
very  high  opinion  had  not  been  formed  of  his 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind.    The  lasfc  pote  I 
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ever  received  ftom  him,  written  two  montbt  be- 
fore his  death  (wbich  took  place  Dec.  17,  18fi7), 
acknowledged  my  commnniostion  of  tJiia  "  imui' 
ing  link  in  our  two  life  threads,"  as  be  called  it. 
It  is  highly  eharacteriBtio  of  hia  breTttj  of  style 
that  he  apolo^aed  for  the  "  length  of  this  scrib- 
ble,"—  three  sides  of  note-paper,  widely  written. 
A.  Db  MOBOIM. 


The  Electric  Telegraph  Foretoid.  —  ln  Lord 
Bacon's  New  Atlantis  (Bohn's  edition,  p.  303.), 
the  Father  of  Salomon  9  house,  in  nitrating  the 
wonders  of  that  imaginaiy  college,  among  others, 

"We  bare  engiae-hoaies  wbere  we  prepare  tngiata 
and  iDslrameatj  for  atl  soils  of  motions,  lliera  we  imi- 
tate and  practise  to  make  iwirier  motions  than  any  yon 
hare,  out  of  your  mnsketa  or  any  engine  yon  have. 

This  "  swifter  motion  "  than  that  of  a  ball  from 
a  musket  or  a  cannon  may  not  be  sufficiently  in- 
dicated to  satisfy  the  mere  matter-of-fact  man, 
but  clearly  intimites  our  great  philosopher's  con- 
ception of  the  lightning's  speed.  But  another 
prediction  of  a  more  recent  date  is  more  precise 

About  the  year  1816,  a  party  of  coantry  gentle- 
men were  dining  at  Alfoxton  Park  in  the  western 
part  tif  Somerset  shire.  A  casual  expression  from 
one  of  the  company  aroused  the,  hitherto,  most 
silent  pterson  of  the  party,  a  shy,  but  intellectual- 
looking  man,  who  appeared  even  younger  than  he 
was;  and  rising  into  enthusiasm,  be  proceeded  to 
describe  the  power  of  electricity,  and  the  range  of 
its  influence.  At  length  their  startled  attention 
was  filed  by  his  solemnly  pronouncing  the  follow- 
iog  remarkable  words:  —  "I  prophesy  that  by 
means  of  the  electric  agency  we  shall  be  enabled, 
to  communicate  our  thoughts  instantaneously  with 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  I"  This  an- 
nouncement was  received  as  a  wild  chimera. 
Yet,  absurd  as  the  idea  was  then  deemed,  the 
most  of  the  par^  have  lived  to  witness  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  prophetic  words,  uttered  two-and- 
forty  years  ago. 

The  person  who  thus  foretold  the  electric  tele- 
graph was  Andrew  Crosse,  then  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world.  Jaubb  EtMue,  C.  £. 

Remarhable  Coincidence.  —  On  Friday,  Sept.  20,  I 
1754,  the  Earl  of  Drumlanrig,  eldest  sod  to  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  on  his  journey  from 
Scotland  with  the  Duke  his  father  in  one  pott- 
chdse,  and  the  Duchess  his  mother  with  Lady 
Drumlanrig  in  another ;  and,  being  tired  with  rid- 
ing in  the  chaise,  got  on  horseback.  Soon  after- 
wards bis  pistol  accidentally  went  off,  and  killed 
bin)  on  the  spot  {London  Magazine,  xxiii.  477.).       i 

On  Friday,  Aug.   6,  1858,  the  Marquis    of 


Queensberry,  it  hia  seat,  Kinsmonnt,  Dumfriei- 
shire,  went  out  with  his  gUD  to  shoot  ribbits,  and 
was  found  dead  from  bis  gun  having  gone  off,  and 
shot  him  from  the  left  breast  through  to  the  back. 

H. 
CurioTu  Svppreigiiin.  — There  is  a  book  which 
I  first  know  of  as  The  British  ChronologUt,  2od 
ed.,  London,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1789.  Itallerwarda  ap- 
pears as  The  Chrojiological  Historian,  by  W. 
Toone,  Esq.,  of  which  the  second  edition  is  Ixin- 
don,  2  vols.  8vo„  1828.  It  is  a  series  of  events  in 
chronological  order,  from  Cxsar  downwards ;  and 
in  modern  times  gives  very  unimportant  events,  as 
enecutions,  duels,  fires,  &c.  It  pives  the  history 
of  the  proceedings  against  Charles  1.  from  a  very 
royalist  point  of  view ;  and  not  only  omits  the 
visit  of  the  king  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  five  members,  but  sub- 
stitutes another  event  in  its  place.  This  event 
took  place  Jan.  4,  164U42,  a  day  which  is  blank 
in  both  the  editions  above-named.  But  we  are 
informed  that,  on  Jan.  3,  "  the  king  went  to  the 
Common  Council  of  London,  and  demanded  the 
five  members  out  of  the  city."  I  suppose  this  book 
is  still  in  circulation.  M. 

Placing  the  Pen  behind  the  Ear.  —  The  practice 
of  thus  resting  the  pen,  when  not  in  actual  use, 
a  mantenvre  performed  by  clerks  with  such  pro- 
fessional rapidity,  and  such  unerring  regularity 
and  ease,  as  if  it  were  really  "  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place,"  has  at  least  antiquity  to  recom- 
mend It.  According  to  Mr,  Wilkinson,  the  scribe 
of  ancient  Egypt  would  clap  bis  reed  pencil  be- 
hind bis  ear,  when  listening  to  any  person  on 
business ;  as  the  painter  was  also  in  tbe  habit  of 
doing  when  pausing  to  examine  tbe  effects  of  his 
painting.  F.  Phillott. 

German  DiuitioHt  of  Men.  —  Tbe  Germans  di- 
vide mankind  into  QeJuhUmentchen  and  Vertlanib- 
menichen.  By  which  divarication  they  mean  tiist 
the  first  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  feel- 
ings, men  of  feeling;  and  the  other  class,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  understanding,  under- 
3i.Jtsi  Elmbs. 


CEIuetfctf. 


VAIBTAX'S  "tasbo,"  pibst  esitiom  (1600). 

Both  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Singer  profess  to 
take  the  first  edition  of  Fairfax's  Tatso  (1600) 
for  tbe  text-book  of  their  respective  reprints. 
But  the  opening  stanza  (Book  or  Canto  i.  stanza 
1.)  of  Hr.  Knight's  editions  (1817,  1844,)  is  to- 
tally different  from  that  in  Mr.  Singer's  edition  of 
1817;  both  editors  professedly  reprinting  the 
same  edition,  viz.  the  flnt  (of  1600). 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  not  noticed  this  atrange 
discrepwicy  betwMn  tbe  copies  of  the  first  edi- 
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tion — if  discrepancy  there  be — in  his  amnsing 
Book  of  Begitmings, 

In  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  lately  possessed 
by  Mr.  Lilly,  the  first  stanza  of  the  First  Book  or 
C!anto  had,  and  now  has,  a  slip  pasted  over  it; 
presenting,  in  seemingly  contemporaneous  type, 
the  first  stanza,  since  reprinted  by  Mr.  Singer. 
Underneath  this  printed  slip  is  the  first  stanza, 
continued  in  Mr.  Knight*s  reprints  of  the  first 
edition;  bearing  date  respectively  1817,  1844. 

In  a  magnificent  large  paper  copy  of  the  second 
edition  (16*24)  the  stanza  of  the  slip,  adopted  by 
Mr.  Singer,  is  written  out  on  the  broad  margin  of 
the  volume,  and  assigned  to  Dr.  Atterbury  be- 
cause (as  Mr.  Lilly,  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
this  volume  also,  very  fairly  supposes,)  signed 
'» F.  Attbv." 

The  MS.  stanza  is  thus  introduced:  "This 
stanza  was  afterwards  thus  altered  by  Dr.  Atter- 
bury from  Tasso^  viz.,"  &c.  Then  follows  the 
stanza.  The  epithet  "scattered,*'  in  the  last  or 
eighth  line,  standing  underscored,  with  the  word 
"erranti"  written  under  it,  and  the  whole  sub- 
scribed (F.  Attby). 

The  Dublin  (of  1726),  an  edition,  the  real 
fourth,  overlooked  by  ^Ir.  Knight  in  his  enumer- 
ation of  the  issues  preceding  his  own,  and  indeed 
generally  unnoticed  by  others,  prints  the  stanza 
in  its  usual  form,  and  not  after  Dr.  Atterbury*s 
and  Mr.  Singer's  variation. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  as  yet 
how  Mr.  Willmott  treats  this  point  in  his  new 
edition ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  know  in  which  shape 
he  prints  the  stanza  in  his  text, — supposing  him 
to  take  the  first  edition  (1600)  for  his  exemplar. 

I  would  beg  leave  on  this  showing  to  offer  the 
following  threefold  Query  : — 

1.  Did  Mr.  Singer  print  from  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  (1600),  which  had  his  reproduced 
version  of  the  stanza  in  question  (Can.  i.  stan.  1 .), 
standing  as  an  integral  part  and  parcel  of  the 
printed  text  of  the  book  ?     If  so  — 

2.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  stanza  could 
have  been  afterwards — as  by  the  MS.  annotator 
of  Mr.  Lilly's  second  edition  it  is — attributed  to, 
or  appropriated  by.  Dr.  Atterbury  ? 

3.  Are  the  printed  texts  of  the  copies  of  the 
first  edition  known  to  differ  in  this  important  par- 
ticular—  the  one  set,  or  portion  of  the  edition, 
from  the  other  P  Fstbb. 


Whyte  Family.  —  Can  any  correspondent  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  afford  me  information  as  to  the  an- 
cestry of  Capt.  Solomon  Whyte,  who  came  to 
England  with  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  fought 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and,  dying  early,  left 
two  sons  under  the  guardianship  of  General 
Fearce  ?     These  sons  became  pages  to  Queen 


Anne,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Gaarda. 
Richard  was  Crovernor  of  the  Tower  when  the 
Scottish  Lords  were  executed.  He  died  unmar- 
ried. His  brother  left  one  son,  Samuel,  who  be- 
came somewhat  celebrated  in  his  time  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  school  in  Dublin,  and  as  the 
companion  of  the  wits  and  literary  men  of  the  daj. 
Sheridan's  sons  were  educated  in  his  school :  Tom 
Moore  also,  and,  for  a  time,  Arthur  Wdlealey, 
aflerwards  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Irish  nobility  were  instructed  by 
Mr.  Whyte.  He  also  published  some  books  which 
were  afterwards  republished  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Edward  Athenry  Whyte. 

Varlov  ap  HAnnr. 
^^ Memoirs  of  the  Sari  of  Liverpool** — Who 
was  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  cmd 
Administration  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool^  K.G.,  published  at  London  in  1827,  in 
one  vol.  8vo.  ?  The  work  is  inscribed,  in  a  com- 
plimentary dedication,  to  Lord  Eldon.  In  the 
Preface  the  author  says,  that  — 

"  acting  with  no  political  party,  he  is  not  conscious  of 
possessing  more  than  a  general  feeling  of  attachment  and 
gratitude  to  the  men  and  measures  which  have  protected 
the  grey  hairs  and  small  possessions  of  his  father,  and 
kept  open  the  path  of  peace  and  prosperity  f<Mr  his 
children." 

It  is  a  respectable  production,  but  the  compiler 
appears  to  have  had  access  to  no  peculiar  or  pri- 
vate sources  of  information.  "0    L. 

Ireland  and  the  Irish,  —  By  whom  has  Ireland 
been  described  as  "  that  vulnerable  heel  of  the 
British  Achilles  ?  **  And  who  has  written,  "  Lea 
Irlandois,  que  nous  avons  vu  de  si  bons  soldats  en 
France  et  en  Espagne,  ont  toujours  mal  combattu 
chez  eux  ?  **  Abhba. 

French  Coin,  —  I  should  be  obliged  by  infor- 
mation on  the  following  points,  or  by  references 
which  would  enable  me  to  prosecute  my  inquiries. 

1.  What  has  been  (from  the  earliest  time  to 
which  our  information  extends)  the  standard  of 
fineness  of  French  silver  coin  ?        ^ 

2.  What  relation  did  the  Frencm  pound  weight 
of  silver  bear:  a.  To  the  Totoer  pound;  b.  To  the 
pound  Troy  ? 

3.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  Utire  was 
worth  a  pound  weight  of  silver  ? 

4.  Where  can  I  find  in  a  tabular  form  the  suc- 
cessive depreciations  of  the  French  coin  ? 

Meletbs. 

Comus  Queries.  —  1.  Is  there  any  evidence  of 
Charles  I.  having  been  present  at  the  performance 
of  Comus  at  Ludlow  Castle  ? 

2.  Whether  Henry  Lawes,  the  composer  of  the 
music  for  Comus,  had  any  arms ;  and  if  so,  what 
were  they  ? 

3.  Who  acted  the  parts  of  Comus  and  Sabrina? 
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Hedgehogs  a  Symbol.  —  An  old  paintinfr  repre-  of  either  the  ancient  or  the  modem  inhabitants 

sents  a  female  saint  of  great  beanty,  and  the  nipple  of  Italy  ?                              J.  Embhson  Tenhemt. 

of  one  sucjed  by  a  hedgehog.    Who  is  here  re-  g^^^^y  ,„   ^^   Sixteenth   CeiOury,  —  A  little 

presented  ?                                                 Kedcltp.  ^^rk,   entitled  An  Earnest  Complaint  of  divers 

"  Spirit  of  the  Pestilencer'-'Who  is  the  author  ^^^f*  f^*^*  ^  ^ed  Exercises  practised  on  the 

of  a  poem  called  The  Spirit  of  the  Pestilence,  SabothDay,  by  H.  Roberts    Minister   (London, 

published  by  Brown,  Thornbury,  1849  ?  It  has  a  ^7  ?»«]»?^^®  J^^.°««»  l^^?,  12mo.),  gives  a  great 

note  prefixed  dated  from  Alveston  Academy.  ^^al  of  mformation  on  the  abuse  of  Sunday  at 

Hr.  WiMON.  that  period:  — 

.  **  I  may  speak  of  one  notable  abuse  wi*  among  the  rest 

Lines  hy  Tom  Moore,  —  About  thirty  years  ago  ig  g©  much  practwed,  that  it  is  made  in  a  manner  lawful 

some  stanzas  said  to  be  by  Moore,  but  which  are  for  Christians  to  breake  and  violate  j*  Ck)uiandements  of 

not  to  be  found  in  his  Works,  excited  considerable     God ;  and  it  is  called  a  »ihur  game ¥•  people  wil 

attention.     The  French  Eagle  addresses  the  peo-  ''^  ^^""^  *?  6«  ^,  o'  ^  "^^S*  "P^**  *^*  ^^^^  ^^ '"  ^^^ 

pie  in  the  Place  Vendame!    The  following  fcur  monng  mito  a  siluer  game." 

lines  are  all  which  I  remember :  —  H©  speaks  also  of — 

«  Where  are  the  Gallic  eagles  gone,  **  Bearbaitings  and  BuUbaitings,  for  w»»  porpos  Paryth 

Which  shadowed  with  extended  wings  Garden  at  London  is  a  place  whiche  draweth  a  multitude 

The  sceptered  pride  of  all  save  one  "POii  the  Saboth  day." 

Of  Europe's  subjugated  kings  ?  "  Is  anything  known  of  this  so-  called  silver  game  ? 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  and  what  place  is  meant  by  "  Parysh  Garden  ?  "  ♦ 

can  tell  me  the  name  of  the  poem,  and  where  it  is  It.  C.  W. 

to  be  found.     If  not  too  long  a  copy  would  be  a  Macdonalds  of  Perthshire.— - 1  feel  very  much 

great  favour,  as  I  may  not  be  within  reach  of  interested  in  a  family  of  Macdonald,  of  whom 

many  English  books.                                    E.  A.  E.  William  was  born  at  Perth  in  1680,  and  married 

Sl  Omer.  Elizabeth  Lowther  of  the  city  of  Durham,  circa 

TTr  17  ^      Tit        /<,N      ri                 r  1735,  where  he  died  in  1777.     They  had  a  son 

Wellstye,  Essex  (^  -Can  any  of  your  corre-  j.^           ^^^  ^^  l,„^j^^  i^  ^^^  j^^^^^,^  Chapel, 

spondenu  inform  me  of  the  position  of  Wellstye,  g^j^^^,  j^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^  grandson,  dbert  Heiry, 

and  of  the  family  of  Lionel  Lane,  described  as  of  ^^^  ^j^  ^^  j^^^,^^^  31  ^  j^j     {^^^    ^j^     ^ 

that  place  about  1670  ?    Is  there  any  list  of  the  ^^  j„  ^^^  ^^^^  profession  (the  first  was  a  sur- 

manors  of  England  m  existence?              R.  C.  W.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^1^^„  ^^^^  physicians),  and  the 

Richard  Dixon,   D.  D.,   Bishop  of  Corh  and  latter  was  born  in  Jamaica,  whither  the  family 

Cloyne  from  1570.  — Any  genealogical  informa-  "^^^^  before  1755.     Any  genealogical  account  of 

tion  of  the  above  will  much  oblige  t^e  family  down  to  William  will  be  much  prized 

R.  W.Dixon,  by                                                  A  Dbscbhdawt. 

Seaton-Carew,  CO.  Durham.  ^    j^^  Princess  Pocahontas.  ^  dm   you 

Monumental  Inscriptions. — Is  there  any  printed  inform  me  where  the  Indian  Princess  Pocahontas 

collection  of  inscriptions  upon  the  tombs  and  mo-  was  buried  ?     I  have  searched  and  inquired  in 

numents  of  Englishmen 4>uried  in  Normandy  and  vain,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America? 

Brittany  ?                                                    R.  C.  W.  Mbs.  H.  S.  Rogem. 

528.  New  Oxford  Street. 

Negro  Boy  sold  in  England.  —  The  Stamford  t>,    -.    ..   t>-j           n               e                j 

Mercury  records,  under  the  date  of  November  .  ftachheath  ««%■«.— Can  any  of  your  readers 

30,  1771,  that  "at  a  late  sale  of  a  gentleman's  ^^^J^  ™®  if  the  ru^M  on  Blackheath  are  natural 

effects  at  Richmond  a  Negro  hoy  was  put  up,  and  undulations,  or  have  they  been  thrown  up  by  the 

sold  for  32/. ; "  and  adds,  "  a  shocking  instance  in  V^^^^  at  any  tune  ?                                             b. 

a  free  country  r    Is  there  anv  authentic  record  Pope,  Turner,  Clarke,  Neale,  LasceOes.  — What 

of  a  later  sale  of  a  slave  in  England  ?  ^as  the  relationship  between  Pope's  Turners  of 

PiSHBT  THoaiPSON.  York  and  the  Turners  of  Kirkleatham?t    What 

English  Mode  of  Pronouncing  Latin. ^M&y  I  ^««  the  relationship  between  these  hitter  and  Sir 

request  some  of  your  classical  correspondents  to  ^*"1  Neale  ?    The  Turners  were  patrons  of  the 

inform  me  (or  to  direct  me  to  sources  whence  the  livings  of  Kildale  and  Kbby  Syston  [?],  to  which 

information  is  to  be  obtained)  at  what  time  and  t^ey  appointed,  first,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neale,  and,  ^ 

under  what  circumstances  we  in  EngUnd  adopted  ^  decease,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Robert  Clarke,  A-M. 

a  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  more  especially  in  ^^  mu-  •    i     ,    ^   •  n  ^     «.     ^    .   «    *u_^ 

relation  to  the  vowel  a,  whiih  differs  frim  that  g^l ^his isd«jlg^Bjm^^ea Thea^^ 

of  every  other  country  in  Europe,   and  is  not  rj  SeeanaocwmtoftheTunierfiunilyofKiildaatham 

warranted  (so  far  as  I  know)  by  the  practice  inakM9*MTopo^pri^piermtdGmealoyiatfl606.'] 
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The  Neales  intermarried  with  the  Turners,  and 
Sir  Paul  Neale  married  the  sister  of  the  Venera- 
ble Gabriel  Clarke,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Durham. 
What  was  the  name  of  Ladj  Neale*s  father,  and 
what  were  the  arms  of  Gabriel  and  Thos.  Clarke  ? 
What  was  the  connexion  between  the  Clarkes  and 
the  Lascelles,  of  whom  one  took  the  name  of  Las* 
celles  Clarke?  Of  these  titled  and  baroneted 
families,  the  records  in  the  county  histories  are 
obscure,  because  the  jcountj  history  of  York  is 
deficient.  E.  H.  T. 

The  Lascelles  Family, — Can  any  one  inform  me 
whether  the  Earl  of  Harewood  can  trace  his  de- 
scent through  H.  Lascelles,  Esq.,  of  Northallerton, 
from  Edward  III.  or  any  former  king  of  this 
country  ?  T.  S.  U.  C. 

Medal  of  Alfonsus, — I  am  anxious  to  learn  the 
date,  occasion,  and  comparative  rarity  of  a  bronze 
medal  in  excellent  preseryation,  and  of  remarka- 
bly fine  workmanship.  This  medal  is  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
bust  of  an  Alfonsus  (Qu.  which  ?)  with  the  legend 

"  ALFONSUS    REX  REGIBUS   IMPEBANS  ET  BELLOBUM 

TiCTOB."      The    inscription    on    the    reverse    is, 

"COROXANT  VZCTOBEM   BEGNI   MABS    ET  BELL05A." 

Mars  and  Bellona  are  represented  in  the  act  of 
crowning  Alfonsus,  who  is  seated  between  them. 
The  name  of  the  artist  is  given,  and  is  Christo- 
phorus  Hierimia.  This  singularly  beautiful  medal 
was  found  in  Smithfield  during  some  excavations 
for  the  erection  of  a  house.  Any  information  re- 
specting it  from  your  numismatic  correspondents 
will  be  thankfully  received.  B.  H.  C. 

James  Russe  of  Maidstone, — Information  re- 
quired respecting  James  Russe,  a  merchant  (pro- 
bably of  French  extraction),  who  was  settled  at 
Maidstone  during  the  reign  of  Chas.  I.  and  the 
Protectorate.  Meletes. 

Matthew  Duane.  —  Where  may  be  found  any 
memoir  of  Mathew  Duane,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln*s  Inn, 
London  ?  or,  of  whom  may  inquiry  be  made  re- 
specting him  ?  There  is,  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine^ Part  I.,  for  1785,  an  obituary  notice  of 
Mr.  Duane,  highly  laudatory;  and  in  Horace 
Wal pole's  Letters,  as  well  as  in  Twiss's  Life  of 
Mldon,  that  gentleman  is  described  in  a  manner 
equally  honourable  to  his  memory.  His  nephew, 
Michael  Bray,  Esq.,  also  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was 
Mr.  Duane's  sole  legatee.  If  any  descendants  of 
that  gentleman  are  Lving,  what  is  their  address  ? 

Delta.  (1.) 

Strype^s  Diary  and  Correspondence.  —  Where 
are  the  Diary  and  literary  correspondence  of  the 
historian  Strype  ?  The  most  valuable  portions  of 
his  historical  collections  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
Beum ;  the  Cecil  Papers,  derived  from  Sir  Michael 
Hickes,  Lord  Burghley's  secretary,  in  the  Lans- 


downe  collection,  and  those  of  Foxe,  the  mart  jro- 
logist,  in  the  Harleian.     But  Chalmeni  states  that 
'*  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondeDce  witii 
Archbishop  Wake,   and  the  bishops   Atterbmj, 
Burnet,  Nicolson,  and  other   eminent  clergymen 
or  laymen,  who  had  a  taste  for  the  same  researches 
as  himself;  '*  and  that  **  he  kept  an  exact  Diary  of 
his  own  life,  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Harris,  and  six  volumes  of  his  literary  cor- 
respondence wiere  lately  in  the  possession  of  tiie 
Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  of  Milton  in  Cambridgeshire." 
{Biog.  Diet,  1816.)    Where  are  they  now  P 

J«  G.  ^* 

Banns  of  Marriage.  —  I  have  before  me  a  regis- 
ter, belonging  to  the  year  1656,  in  which  it  it 
stated  that  the  parties  **  were  published  in  waye 
of  marriage  by  the  bell-man  of  the.  cittie.**  Can 
anybody  give  information  on  this  point  f       N.  B. 

The  Amcliffe  Worm. — Can  any  of  yonr  corre- 
spondents inform  me  where  I  can  find  a  eopj  of 
the  poem  entitled  the  Arncliffe  Worm,  by  dhles 
Morrington,  author  of  Praise  of  Yorkshire  AU,  j^ 

C.  J.  D.  Ihgiadbw. 

Archbishops'  Copes.  —  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
vestment  worn  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbory 
at  the  opening  of  Convocation  ?  Is  it  a  cope  of 
red  silk  ?  The  late  Archbishop  wore  also,  I  am 
told,  a  peculiar  vestment  of  a  purple  colour  at  his 
visitations  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Of  what  na- 
ture was  this  ?  The  present  Archbishop,  I  hear, 
wears  a  similar  one  made  of  black  silk.  I  hare 
never  seen  these  vestments,  and  have  onlj  heard 
them  described,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  more 
particular  and  accurate  description.  Are  they 
ancient  or  not  ?  William  Fbasbb,  B.CJL. 

Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 


Roamer :  Saunterer.  —  The  BuUder^  in  the 
volume  for  1857,  p.  545.,  says, — 

<'  The  body  (of  Thomas  h  Becket)  was  first  interred  in 
the  crypt,  and  hither  came  the  first  inflox  of  pilgrimsL 
Here  the  king  humiliated  himself  for  the  words  whidt 
instigated  the  deed,  and  hither  came  Louis  VH.  of 
France,  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  immediatdy  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  King  John  dirBell|y 
after  his  coronation.  It  was  the  age  of  pugrimage.  One 
who  had  been  to  Rome  was  a  roatner,  and  from  amongit 
those  who  had  visited  the  Holy  Land,  La  SolbiU  Thrr^ 
we  got  savnterers  I*' 

Are  these  words  really  derived  as  ihns  ex- 
plained ?  or  does  the  paragraph  exhibit  the  lir^djr 
wit  of  the  talented  editor  r  A.  B.  T. 

[Other  etymologies  of  roamer  and  saunterer  have  tieen 
proposed ;  but  at  any  rate  the  derivation  which  e:qilains 
roamer  as  properly  signifying  one  who  went  en  a  |fl- 
grimage  to  Rome  is  wdl  supported  hy  coQaliial  «?!• 


« 
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dence.  We  find  traces  of  this  connexion  in  Med. -Latin. 
Thus  romagiwn  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  (Ital.  romeag- 
ffio).  The  pilgrim  himself  was  called  romius,  roumitu, 
romeus  (Ital.  romeo).  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  we 
come  still  nearer  to  "roamer."  In  Sp.  a  pilgrimage  is 
romeriay  "so  called  because  pilgrimages  are  principally 
made  to  Rome"  ("Dixose  assi,  porque  las  principales.se 
hacen  k  Roma");  and  in  the  same  language  we  find 
romero  m.,  romera  f.,  a  pilgrim.  The  corresponding  words 
in  Port,  are  romarioj  romeiro  m.,  romeira  f.  Romaria, 
says  Bluteau,  is  "  so  called  from  Rome.  For  we  saj  not 
JerusalemariOf  nor  Santmgueria,  bat  Romaria  par  excel- 
lence, because  of  the  jubilees  which  the  popes  have 
conceded  at  Rome."  And  again,  on  romeiro,  the  same  ad- 
mirable lexicographer  says,  "  derived  from  Homo,  because 
the  most  usual  pilgrimage  was  to  the  sacred  relics  of  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul  at  Rome."  It  may  be  added  that  the 
words  which  we  have  now  enumerated  (romeria,  romero, 
&c.)  came  in  due  time  to  signify  any  pilgrimage  or  pil- 
grim, whether  to  Rome  or  elsewhere.  "  Nee  tantum  qui 
Romam  peregrinationesinstituunt,  sed  quivis  peregrini  ita 
appellati."  So  also  in  old  French,  roumieux,  **quod  de 
(juilnisdam  peregrinis  intelligunt."  It  should  also  be  borne 
m  mind  that  some  of  these  roumieuXf  romeros,  or  romio$ 
made  a  succession  of  pilgrimages,  wandering  first  to  one 
"holy  place,"  then  to  another;  a  rambling  life,  which 
brings  us  so  much  the  nearer  to  roaming.  These  frequent 
pilgrimages,  in  fact,  led  occasionally  to  habits  of  actual 
vagrancy^  not  at  all  tending  to  edification.  Hence  the 
couplet  — 

"  Qui  varia  invisit  peregrinus  limina  templi 
Innocuus  vitl^  cum  vagus  est  ?     Minimi ! " 

Ilence  also  the  Sp.  proverb,  "  Qiiien  muchas  romerias 
anda,  tarde  b  nnnca  se  santifica."  ("He  that  on  pil- 
grimages goeth  ever  becometh  holy  late  or  never:  a 
proverb  which  teaches  us  not  to  go  rambling  from  place 
to  place.")  "  Refran  que  aconseja  que  no  se  ande  vagando 
de  una  parte  a  otra"  Thus  the  ronuro  became  a  mere 
roamer.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation,  may  we  not  fairly  trace  to  '*  Roma,"  through 

romariut  romero^  &c.  our  English  roamer  and  roam  ? 

Saunter  has  been  derived,  not  only  from  Sainte  Terre,  but 
from  sans  terre.  Both  derivations  are  plausible ;  but  at 
present  we  have  nothing  in  support  of  either  one  or  the 
other,  beyond  the  similarity  of  sound.  "  Saunterer  "  ap- 
pears to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Sp.  santero,  as 
"  roamer  "  to  romero.  Santero  is,  1.  a  hermit ;  2.  one  who 
is  agent  to  a  hermit,  i.e.  the  person  who  lives  with  him, 
and  "yoes  about  questing  for  his  chapel  "  (Pineda) :  3.  any 
one  who  goes  about  begging  for  the  Church.  May  we 
not,  then,  connect  "  saunterer "  with  santero,  as  well  aa 
"  roamer  "  with  romero  f] 

Cow  and  Snuffers.  —  About  seven  years  ago  I 
passed  an  inn  close  by  Llandafi*  witn  this  sign. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  words  there  was  a 
%ure  of  a  cow  and  also  of  a  pair  of  snuffers  (I 
think  in  a  candlestick).  Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  its  origin  and  import.  •    D.  B.  T. 

[  Unless  it  relates  to  some  local  l^end,  best  known  to 
those  who  dwell  on  the  spot,  the  sign  of  *^  The  Cow  and 
Snuffers  "  may  perhaps  be  explained  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  signs  recently  noticed  in  "  N.  &  Q.**  2"* 
8.  vi.  238.,  viz.  "The  Cow  and  Skittks,"  and  "The  Salu- 
tation and  Cat;*'  "The  Cow"  and  "The  Salutation" 
being  the  signs,  properly  so  speaking,  of  the  respective 
houses,  while  the  adjuncts,  skittles  in  the  <me  instance, 
and  cat  (or  trap  and  bat)  in  the  other,  were  games  pro- 
vided for  the  guests.  So  "  The  Red  Lion  and  BaU  "  (Red 
Lion  Street) ;  **  The  Bed  Lion  "  being  the  sign,  ball  the 


game  provided.  To  this  class  belong  ^  The  Eagle  Inn 
and  Bowling  Green  "  (Manchester),  "  The  Horseshoe  and 
Bowling  Green**  (Manchester),  and  "  The  Bath  Hotel  and 
Cricket  Club-Hotue**  (Newcastle).  There  are,  however, 
others  of  these  double  signs,  where  the  second  item 
conveys  an  intimation,  not  of  games,  but  of  creature- 
comforts.  Such  are  "The  Cock  and  Bottle*^  (Strand, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  &c),  "  The  Swan  and  Bottle  "  (Ux- 
bridge),  "The  Crown  and  Can**  (St.  John  Street),  "The 
Magpie  and  Pewter  Platter**  (Wood  Street),  "The  Bear 
and  Rummer  "  (Mortimer  Street),  "  The  Ship  and  Punch 
Bowl**  (Wapping),  "The  Rose  and  Punch  Bowl**  (Red- 
man's Row),  &c.,  each  of  which  speaks  for  itself;  good 
punch,  good  beer,  good  fare,  good  wine,  at  the  respective 
houses.  Now,  may  we  not  place  by  the  side  of  these  last 
the  sign  of  "  The  Cow  and  Snuffers,**  as  intimating  tliat 
at  "  The  Cow  "  there  was  good  accommodation  for  the 
night  ?  The  snuffers,  according  to  D.  R.  T.'s  recollections, 
were  in  the  candlestick.  It  was.  then,  a  flat  candlestick ; 
not  a  pillar  candl^tick,  but  a  chamber  candlestick.  Such 
a  candlestick,  with  the  candle  alight,  would  be  handed, 
we  may  suppose,  to  the  traveller  when  he  retired  to  rest; 
while  the  accompanying  snuffers  symbolise  the  accom- 
panying admonition  of  tiie  chambermaid  when  she  hands 
the  light,  "  Please  to  put  it  out.  Sir."  What  is  this,  in 
plain  English,  but  "Good  Bkds?"  "The  Swan  and 
Bottle,"  good  liquor  at  "The  Swan;"  "The  Cow  and 
Snuffers,  good  beds  at  "  The  Cow."  Snuffers  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  this  country  long  before  extinguishers 
were  known.  The  sign  of  "  The  Cow  and  Snuffers,"  seen 
by  D.  R.  T.  hard  by  Llandaff,  is  also  commemorated  in 
George  Colman's  musical  farce.  The  Review,  or  the  Wags 
of  Windsor,  Act  II.  Sc  1.,  where  Looney  Mactwolter  faUs 
in  love  with  Judy  0*FIannikin :  — 

"  Judy's  a  darling ;  my  kisses  she  suffers ; 
She's  an  heiress,  that's  clear. 
For  her  father  sells  beer ; 
He  keeps  the  sign  of  the  Cow  and  the  Snuffers." 

There  are  other  inn-sign^,  besides  those  now  enumerated, 
which  combine  what  are  apparently  ver^  incongruous 
objects,  such  as  "  The  Goat  and  Compasses,"  "  The  Apple- 
Tree  and  Mitre,"  "  The  Pig  and  Whistle  j "  but  these  be- 
long to  a  different  category.] 

Cornet^  a  Game, — What  was  the  game  of  comet, 
which  Dodin^ton  alludes  to  in  his  Diary  as  haying 
been  played  in  his  time  ?  In  Oct.  17d2  he  waits 
upon  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Kew.  "We  walked 
in  the  afternoon  till  it  was  dark.  As  we  came  in, 
she  said  that  she  had  a  petition  from  the  Prince, 
that  we  would  play  at  cornet^  of  which  he  was  very 
fond  **  (p.  141.).  A  few  days  afterwards  he  visits 
the  Princess  at  Kew.  "As  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  she  sent  for  ine,  and  we  sat  down  to  comet. 
We  rose  from  play  about  nine ;  the  royal  children 
retired,  and  the  Princess  called  me,  &c.**  (p.  142^. 

[Tliis  is  a  French  game  at  cards,  and  is  also  noticed  in 
Southeme's  comedy.  The  Maid^s  Last  Prayer,  1698,  Act 
HLScLi^ 

**  WiakmdL  To  my  knowledge  yon  luive  won  above 
600/L  of  her  at  comets 

**Lad!f  Makpvi.  Not  so  ttach  at  oomet,  bat  more  at 
all  games." 

The  game  of  camete  or  moMUk  was  phiyed  by  any  iiiimbfer 
of  persons  not  exceeding  flte.  It  very  nearly  resembles 
the  modem  game  of  fpeea&iffiw.  For  the  rules  and  mode 
of  playing,  see  Diderot  sad  lyAlembert's  JSWcycltpftKe, 
artCaiteTB.] 
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KaphaeVi  GoWm.  —  I  find  in  Lanii  that  Ra- 
pbael  jiainied  the  well-knotfn  fable  of  "Galatea" 
for  the  gnllery  of  Agostino  Chigi,  and  ba»e  seen 
an  engraving  of  oae  picture  on  tliia  subject  whicb 
I  have  reason  to  believe  is  onlj  one  of  a  series. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  jour  correipondenta  inform 
me  if  anj  such  series  of  engravings  exists  F  and 
if  so,  irbere  it  is  to  be  seen  ? 

I  find  also  a  reference  to  a  letter  to  Casti^lionc 
on  the  "  Goiatea"  of  tbe  PidaEzo  Chigi,  which  is 
said  to  be  fimnd  in  Lett.  Pillor.,  torn.  i.  p.  84. 
Adv  information  on  this  point  will  likewise  oblige 

[From  the  manner  in  which  Hie  fmco,  laiawa  iy  tbe 
name  of  tbe  "  Galatea,"  runted  by  KapliBel  in  1614.  in 
the  Roman  villa  of  Agostino  Chigi,  u  mentioned  by 
Kastlake,  Haidbeot  of  PaMiog  —  The  Italian  School; 
p.  393..  it  wuDid  seem  that  it  ia  one  painting  only,  and 
not  a  series.  It  i>  Ibenforfl  probable  Ibnt  our  cotre- 
»pond»nt  is  in  error  in  Buppoaing  tliat  tbe  engraving 
seen  by  him  was  but  one  o(  a  series.  Cf.  Vaaaii's  Lioa 
n/Pai„(«.(Bohn'5),iiL24.] 

Rev.  William  Spicer.  —  Is  there  any  definite 
knowledge  of  tbe  antecedents  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spicer,  who  died  i.n.  1656?  An  inscription  on 
hjB  tomb  at  Slone,  near  Kidderminster,  recorda, 
or  did  recnrd,  that  martyrs'  blood  flowed  in  bis 
veins.  Spiter  himself  appears  to  have  been  "  de- 
prived," and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his 
Bon-in'laiv,  Richard  Sergeant,  who  fbecame  Bax- 
ter's curate?  bat)  was  subsequently  "ejected." 
The  arms  of  the  Spicers  are  seen  on  a  tablet  In  the 
church  of  Ashchurch  near  Tewkesbury,        Sioa*.. 

tit  is  ptobibla  IbeRer.Wm.  Sjueet  wu  a  defendant  of 
n  Spicer,  one  of  tbe  Marian  martyn,  who  suffered  at 
Salisbury,  April.  1556.  Sue  Foxe's  Acli  and  Monumenli, 
by  Townaend,  viii.  72S,  726.] 

Bridget  Boiiack.  —  Where  can  I  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  Bridget  Bostock.the  "Cheshire 
Pythoness?"  She  is  meiitiimed  by  Pennant  in 
hid  Tom-  in  Walea,  11.  373,  edit.  1764. 

T.  T0PH*M. 

rSome  notices  at  Bridget  Boatock's  marvellous  cures 


Gipgiet. — Wanted  a  list  of  such  authors  as 
have  treated  on  gipsies  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  especially  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  An 
account  of  the  celebrated  "Uorwood  Gipsy"  is 
also  requested.  Meq  Mersiues. 

[The  following  works  concerning  tl 


1  titled  Diaerlatio 


z  Gottlieb  Grellmi 


Iht  Giptia  of  Spain,  mitk  m  Onmal  CbOKlim  of  theii 
Som/i  and  Fo^rg,  aada  Cbpunu  iKcfinHnyafUsr  Xm- 
guage,  by  Gcor|[e  Borrow,  S  veil.  l£mo.  lUl,  and  ISmo. 


lM6.~Qbitrvatiota  ok  Ike  Lanmngi  oft/te  GiptitM,  1  papar 
bv  Wm.  ManidBD,  F.R.S.  in  AniuBSa^  vol.  vH.  1785j 
aiid  '■  N.  &.  Q."  1st  3.  iv.  471.  j  v.  BM. ;  and  xi.  826.] 


Uqilftif. 


(S-^  S.  vi.  141.  193.) 

Your  readers  in  general  must  deeplr  r^ret 
that  your  able  correspondent  F.  G.  EI.  (p.  193.) 
should  have  overlooked  the  main  question,  and 
have  given  his  attention  to  an  accidental  omission 
in  copying  an  inscription,  if  not  irrelevant,  cer- 
tainly only  an  accessory,  and  which  might  have 
been  delected  by  a  far  less  erudite  writer.  This 
omission  is  a  matter  of  regret,  but  how  it  eac^>ed 
the  observation  of  many  reading  men  is  difficult 
to  determine;  but,  under  any  circunulaucea,  the 
correction  is  thankfully  received. 

To  the  remark,  that  the  words  copied  from  the 
lectern  were  used  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  F.  C.  II.  has  added,  "  but  this  has  no 
foundation  in  truth  ;"  this  very  decided  aasertion 
may  be  correct,  but  a  yery  little  examination  into 
the  matter  will  probably  justify  that  asaumptioo 
in  tbe  opinions  of  many. 

The  positive  uses  to  which  tbe  lectema  were 
applied  are  well  understood,  and  do  not  require 
to  be  repeated  here,  but  those  uses  must  be  borne 

On  the  side  of  this  celebrated  lectern,  beneath. 
the  slant  on  which  the  scriptures  rested,  and  oon- 
sequentlj  before  the  priest,  is  beautifully  painted 
the  eagle  of  St.  John,  holding  in  his  tslona  s 
scroll  on  which  are  tbe  words  in  legible  order; 
"In  principio  erat  verbum." 

On  the  opposite  side,  and  consequently  fronting 
some  persons,  are  the  words  painted  in  Old  Eng- 
lish characters,  block  upon  a  while  ground,  «nd 
within  a  red  border  (which  have  led  to  this  cor- 
respoodence) ;  but  not  in  a  readable  form,  but 
musically  arranged. 

F.  C.  H.  says  they  were  painted  "  not  for  actual 
use."  It  must  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  rea- 
soning with  the  large  square  notes  and  the  divi- 
sions of  the  words;  to  make  a  position  like  this 
tenable,  sure  some  example  is  required. 

In  (wpjing  this  inscription,  jour  readeri  will 
observe,  at  p.  143.,  tbe  word  gloria  is  rendered 
"glori-a"- — this  I  presume  is  not  questioned; 
why,  therefore,  was  not  the  exact  form  adh»ed 
to  at  p.  193.?  Sure  this  would  have  carried  con- 
viction home,  and  removed  whatever  doubts  might 
possibly  have  been  entertained  that  this  cbant 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  so  placed  u 
that  they  could  at  a  convenient  distance  read  both 
the  words  and  music. 

As  a  "significant  motto,"  the  addi^on  of  die 
musii:  again  obtrudes  lUelf;  and  is  ft  auffioteot 
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refutation,  or,  at  least,  it  certainly  makes  some 
further  examples  desirable  before  the  position  can 
be  permanently  established. 

Of  the  uniformity  of  the  services  at  pre-reform- 
ation  periods,  little  can  be  said  in  furtherance  of 
this  inquiry.  They  probably  varied  in  every 
locality,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
different  religious  orders  did  not  maintain  a  dis- 
tinct set  of  forms,  and  as  a  reference  not  dissi- 
milar to  those  now  in  use  in  the  magnificent 
Abbey  of  the  Premonstratensians  at  Averbode. 

Here  this  vindication  might  have  ended,  but, 
under  the  influence  of  irresistible  temptation,  the 
following  must  be  added  : — To  be  studiously  cor- 
rect is  a  necessary  obligation,  and,  for  the  non- 
observance,  all  in  common  must  pay  the  customary 
penalty.  Even  F.  C.  H.,  under  whose  castiga- 
tion  the  careless  copyist  of  the  chant  now  suffers, 
may  find  that  his  reading  "Fatre  et  Saneto**  is 
incorrect ;  the  "  et'*  does  not  exist,  and  for  "  sem- 
piterna,"  it  ought  to  be  read  as  it  actually  stands 
upon  the  lectern,  "  Sepit*na."  H.  D'Avenet. 


Your  correspondent  F.  C.  H.  asserts  that  the 
lines  written  upon  the  lectern  at  Ranworth 
church  were  not  sung  at  the  time  stated  in  the 
article  upon  rood-lofts.  This  assertion  is  not 
satisfactorily  established.  Your  correspondent 
rests  satisfied  with  stating,  that  such  is  not  the 
present  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  does  not  bestow  due  consideration  upon  the 
grounds  on  which  the  contrary  opinion  may  rest. 
He  forgets  that  to  refute  an  error  fully,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, not  only  to  state  the  facts  which  militate 
against  it,  but  also  to  investigate  and  explain  the 
manner  in  which  it  arose.  Without  passing  an 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  either  view,  I  desire  to 
express  a  hope  that  this  question  may  yet  be 
examined  upon  sounder  principles  of  criticism. 

Your  correspondent's  corpected  reading  of  the 
inscription  is  open  to  three  objections :  — 

Ist.  The  correction  is  unnecessary. 

2nd.  The  correction  itself  requires  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

3rd.  The  last  line  is  inaccurately  transcribed. 

Firstly.  The  omission  of  the  word  "patre"  was 
obviously  the  result  of  an  inadvertence.  Every 
reader  must  have  supplied  it  spontaneously,  the 
word  being  required  by  the  metre  as  well  as  by 
the  sense. 

Secondly.  The  insertion  of  the  word  "et'*  is 
faulty.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  inscription,  is 
not  required  by  the  sense,  and  destroys  the  rythm. 

Thirdly.  Your  correspondent's  version  of  the 

last  line  is  not  accurately  transcribed  from  the 

original :  — 

"  In  sepifna  saecola;" 

and  is  inconsistent  with  the  metre,  the  last  line 
corresponding  with  the  first,  and  not  with  the 
second  and  third  lines.    The  word  "in*'  answers 


to  "  glori,"  which  forms  one  syllable :  the  i  being 
consonantalisiA  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Ho- 
race and  Virgu.  Lincolmiensis. 


BBOTHBR   OF   SIMON  FBA8EB  LOBD   LOVAT. 

(2^*  S.  V.  335. ;  vi.  176.  191.)      . 

The  enclosed  paragraphs  from  a  Highland  news- 
paper will  probably  interest  Cjedo  Illud,  Mb. 
Fbaseb,  and  A.  S.  A.,  if  they  have  not  already 
seen  them :  — 

"  A  Claimant  op  the  Barony  of  Lovat.  —  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  has  been  going  the  round  of  the 
southern  papers.  We  are  unable  to  vouch  for  its  authen- 
ticity, and  merely  give  it  as  one  of  the  on  dits  of  the  day : 

"  It  is  said  that  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Fraser  of  Lovat  exists  in  the  direct  line,  and  is  likely  to 
appear  shortl}'  as  a  claimant  of  the  barony  of  Lovat  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland.  This  claimant,  whose  name  is 
John  Fraser,  asserts  that  he  can  trace  his  pedigree  from 
Thomas,  the  twelfth  lord,  through  his  eldest  son,  Alex- 
ander Fraser,  who  having  killed  a  man  in  Scotland,  took 
refuge  from  justice  in  Wales,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity, 
and  married,  leaving  Simon,  the  thirteenth  lord,  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  honours.  It  appears  that  marriage 
and  baptismal  registers  are  existing  in  confirmation  of 
the  facts  that  Alexander  Fraser  married,  and  that  he  left 
a  son,  whose  descendants,  if  they  can  make  out  their  case, 
would  be  thus  the  direct  heirs  of  this  ancient  barony.**  — 
Inverness  Advertiser,  Aug.  24th,  1858. 

"  The  Barony  of  Lovat.  —  We  recently  inserted  a 
paragraph  on  this  subject  from  a  southern  paper,  and  — 
without  being  able  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story  — 
we  now  copy  the  following  from  the  Shrewt^ry  JmtT' 
nal  of  Wednesday  last :  — 

"  *  It  would  appear  that  on  the  death  of  Hugh,  the  ele- 
venth Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat,  in  1696,  the  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  title  was  Thomas  Fraser,  of  Beaufort,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  disputes  between  the  nobility,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  matters  in  the  Highlands,  resulting  in 
some  degree  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Thomas  Fraser 
never  legally  established  his  right  to  the  barony  of  I^vat, 
though  he  ordinarily  was  styled  by  that  title.  He  di^ 
in  1698,  two  years  after  his  cousin  Hugh,  the  eleventh  lord. 
The  person  who  claimed  the  honours  upon  his  death  was 
his  second  son,  the  well-known  Simon  Lord  Lovat.  The 
person  who  was  really  entitled  to  them  was  Alexander 
Fraser,  his  eldest  son.  This  young  man  had  unfortu- 
nately killed  a  man  in  a  brawl,  and  had  fled  from  Scotland 
into  Wales  some  time  before  1692,  and  some  years  before 
his  father  became  entitled  to  the  barony.  One  traditional 
account  represents  that  he  struck  a  piper  dead  who 
played  a  tune  insulting  to  his  Jacobite  prejudices,  and  on 
that  account  fled  from  justice.  He  remained  some  time 
in  Wales,  where  he  married  rather  late  in  life,  and  left 
children,  both  male  and  female.  His  sons,  instead  of 
rising,  appear  to  have  sunk  in  social  position,  and  to  have 
fallen  into  obscurity  and  comparative  poverty;  but  their 
descendants  would  be  undoubtedly  the  heirs  to  the  title 
of  Lovat,  and  would  occupy  a  position  probably  unaflfected 
by  the  subsequent  calamities  of  their  family.  In  the 
non-appearance  of  Alexander  Fraser,  the  barony  and 
estates  were  claimed  by  his  next  brother,  Simon,  and 
after  long  litigation  and  delay,  were  awarded  to  him  ia 
the  year  1730.  His  subsequent  treachery,  attainder,  and 
death,  are  notorious  as  matters  of  history.  After  his  exe- 
cution the  ancient  barony  of  Lovat  remained  unclaimed 
until  the  present  Lord  Lovat  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  came  forward  to  claim  it  At  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1857  it  was  awarded  to  him^  the  absence  of 
any  other  claimant  The  present  claiinEit,  John  Fraser, 
who  declares  himself  to  be  a  descendant  of  Alexander 
Fraser,  was  totally  unaware  of  any  steps  having  been 
taken  in  the  claim  until  the  decision  had  been  given,  but 
he  has  since  that  time  been  engaged  in  taking  proper 
means  to  reverse  it,  and  to  establish  his  own  rights  as  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Alexander  Fraser.  His  case  promises 
to  offer  many  points  of  interest  both  to  the  genealogist 
and  to  the  legal  student.' "  —  Inverness  Advertiser,  Sept. 
14,  1858. 

A.  S.  A.  states  that  the  death  of  Alexander 
Fraser  was  clearly  proved  in  1699.  If  he  could 
give  references  to  the  legal  documents  that  prove 
it,  it  would  of  course  do  away  at  once  with  the 
hopes  of  the  claimant  referred  to.  Simon  Fraser 
was  a  man  of  unscrupulous  cunning,  and  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  represent  his  brother  as 
dead  if  it  suited  his  own  purpose.  Indeed  it  is 
evident  on  the  face  of  the  statements  of  facts 
given  by  A.  S.  A.,  that  the  existence  of  a  brother 
known  to  be  alive,  but  not  forthcoming,  or  liable 
to  be  tried  for  murder  if  he  did  appear,  would 
have  been  ruinous  to  the  prospects  of  the  Lovat 
family. 

One  other  point  in  A.  S.  A.'8  communication 
seems  note-worthy.  He  says  "  Alexander  Fraser, 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  of  Beaufort,  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie,  27  July,  1689,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  un- 
married." Now  what  proof  is  existing  of  Alex- 
ander* 8  age  ?  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Lovat,  professing  to  be  written  by  himself,  it  is 
stated,  in  correction  of  the  Memoirs  concerning 
the  Affairs  of  Scotland  written  by  George  Lock- 
hart: — 

"The  author  of  these  memoirs  was  probably  igno- 
rant that  Lord  Lovat  was  imprisoned  for  his  exertions  in 
the  Royal  cause  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  at  the 
very  time  that  his  elder  brother  was  the  first  to  join  in 
the  expedition  of  Lord  Viscount  Dundee."  —  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Lovat,  p.  221. 

Now  what  proof  is  there  that  Alexander  was 
thirteen  years  older  than  his  next,  brother,  for 
such  Simon  appears  to  have  been.  Is  there  any 
evidence  existing  either  of  the  date  of  Alexander's 
birth  or  of  his  death  ?  M.  S.  C.  F. 


JEST   AMD   SONG  BOOKS* 

(2"'»  S.  vi.  206.) 

A  complete  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  M.  would 
not  only  be  beyond  my  powers,  but  would  occupy 
much  more  space  than  could  be  devoted  to  it  in 
your  pages.  I  begin,  however,  by  offering  him  a 
list  of  a  few  of  the  jest  books  which  are  at  the 
inoment  within  my  reach :  — 

A  Banquet  of  Jests,  new  and  old,  12mo.,  Lend.,  1657, 
Bon-ton  Jester,  12mo.,  Lend.,  n.  d. 
Cambridge  Jests,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1674. 
Cofee-House  Jests,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1686. 


Comes  Facundus   in  Viil,   by  Democritos  Secnndiu, 
12  mo.,  Lond.,  1658. 

Complaisant  Companion,  or  New  Jests,  &c.,  8vo^  Lond. 
1674. 

Complete  London  Jester,  8vo.,  Lend.,  1764. 

Court  and  City  Jester,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1770. 

Covent  Garden  Jester,  New  Edition,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

Peter  Cunningham's  Jests,  or  Modem  High  Life  below 
Stairs,  12mo.,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

Delight  and  Pastime,  or  Pleasant  Diversion  fbr  both 
Sexes,  oy  G.  M.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1697. 

Decker's  Jests  to  make  you  Merle,  4to.,  Lond.,  1607. 

Encyclopesdia  of  Wit,  12mo.,  Lond.,  n.  d..  Several 
editions. 

England's  Jests,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1693. 

England's  Witty  and  Ingenious  Jester,  by  W.  W.,  17th 
Edition,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1718. 

Sir  John  Fielding's  Jests,  or  New  Fan  for  the  Parlour 
and  Kitchen,  12mo.,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

Festival  of  Wit,  or  Small  Talker,  by  G.  E.  Summer,  re- 
sident at  Windsor,  12mo.,  17th  Edition,  Lond.,  1800. 

Gratiae  Ludentes,  Jests  from  the  Yniversftie,  12mo., 
Lond.,  1638. 

Good>Fellow's  Calendar,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1826. 

Hobson's  Jests,  4to.,  Lond.  Mislaid,  and  reference  mis- 
sing. 

Ben  Jonson's  Jests,  12mo.,  London.,  n.  d.  (Kew  Edi- 
tion.) 

Kett's  Flowers  of  Wit,  2  Vols.  12mo.,  Lond<^  1814. 

Laugh  and  be  Fat,  or  the  Merry  Corajpanion,  12iBaa 
Lond.    Several  editions. 

London  Jests,  12  mo.,  Lond.,  1684. 

Joe  Miller's  Jests,  8vo.  and  12mo.,  Lond.  Many  edi- 
tions. 

New  Joe  Miller  (by  Bannantyne),  2  Vols.  12mo.,  Lond., 
1801. 

Drawing-room  Joe  Miller,  square  12mo.,  Lood.,  18 — w 

Modius  Salium,  a  Collection  of  such  pieces  of  Hamour 
as  prevailed  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of  Anth.  h  Wood, 
Oxon.,  12mo.,  1761. 

The  Nut-cracker,  by  Ferdinando  Foot,  £sq.,  12nia, 
Lond.,  1751. 

Original  Jests,  selected  from  Shakspeare,  Ganick,  &g., 
12mo.,  Lond..  1810. 

Oxford  Jests  (by  Capt.  Hicks),  12mo.,  Lond.,  1684. 

The  Polite  Jester,  or  Theatre  for  Wit,  12mo.,  Lond.. 
1796. 

Peele's  Merry  and  Conceited  Jests,  4to.,  Lond.,  1627. 

Hugh  Peters's  Tales  and  Jests,  4to.,  Lond.  1660. 

Mrs.  Pilkington's  Jests,  or  Cabinet  of  Wit  and  Humour, 
2nd  Edition,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1764. 

Pinketh  man's  Jests.     Mislaid,  no  reference. 

Quin's  Jests,  or  Facetious  Man's  Pocket  Companion, 
12mo.  Lond.,  1766. 

Royal  Jester,  or  Prince's  Cabinet  of  Wit,  12ma,  Load.. 
1792. 

The  Scotch  Haggis,  consisting  of  Anecdotes,  Jesta^  &c^ 
8vo.,  Edin.,  1822. 

Scottish  Jests  (by  Chambers),  2nd  Edition,  12tQa. 
Edin.,  1838. 

Scogin's  Jests,  gathered  by  Andrew  Borde,  4to.y  Lond., 
n.  d. 

Scrapeana,  or  Fugitive  Miscellanv,  8vo.,  York,  1793. 

Shakspeare's  Jest  Book.  So  called  hj  Mr.  Singer  in 
his  elegant  reprint  of  **  Tales  and  Quicke  Anawerea.** 
8vo.,  Chiswick,  1814. 

Tarleton's  Jests,  fall  of  delight,  wit,  and  honeit  nirtli, 
4to.,  Lond.,  1638.    ' 

Teagueland  Jests,  or  Bogg  Witticiams,  12nio.,  Lood.. 
1690. 

Threatrical  Jests,  or  Green  Boom  WitUdsni^  liao., 
Lond.,  n.  d. 
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Treflsiiri  of  Wit,  fcan.  8vo..  Sondarland,  1 788. 

Jemmy 'Twilcbet'a  Jealt,  ISmo.,  GUsgovf,  1798. 

Tcrsatile  iDgeniani,  the  Wittie  Companion,  13ino., 
Amsl.,  1679. 

Wit»,  Fita,  and  Fundea.  ilo.,  Lond..  161*. 

Yorick's  Jesti,  or  Wit's  Common.plaea  Boob,  Vlmo,, 
LiiBd.  1783. 

I  have,  I  think,  omitte'l  a  few,  upon  wliiuh  I 
cannot  immediiitel}'  iay  my  hand  ;  but  if  lliis  lUt 
la  of  suificient  intereit  to  jour  readers,  I  maj  sup- 
ply the  dtficiency  at  some  future  time. 

It  is  obvious  tbat  the  list  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged if  we  were  to  include  the  uumerous  publi- 
catiDDfl  of  the  ume  oiaw  which  have  iiaued  from 
the  various  proviocinl  preeseB.  Were  a  complete 
enumeration  intended,  it  would  be  proper  to  in* 
elude  collections  of  anecdotea;  .which,  although 
not  purporting  to  be  faceiiouj,  generally  conTey 
Borne  ingenious  turn  of  thought,  or  happy  expres- 
ninn.  We  should  also  mention  the  many  Toluraes 
of  epipiTama,  and  other  compilations  of  short 
poetical  pieces  of  a  humorous  character,  of  which 
perhaps  the  least  that  is  said  the  better.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  such  as  are  in  the  English  lan- 
guane,  conceiving  yoiu-  quorisi'a  object  to  be  thus 
limited.'  It  need  not  be  remarked,  however,  that, 
without  revertinu  to  clussioal  times  (when  even 
the  fabulists  might  be  ranked  among  collectors  of 
jesta),  there  are  many  collections  in  Latin  of  the 
sixteenth  cmd  seventeenth  centuries  of  a  highly 

_»ntlnental 
languages  books  of  a  similir  class  are  no  less 
abundant  than  in  our  own. 

Of  all  the  collections  which  I  have  mentioned, 
(lie  Encyclopifdia  of  Wit,  Bannantyne's  Modem 
Joe  Miller,  Scrapeana,  and  Chambers's  Scottuh 
Jats,  appear  to  contain  the  largest  quantity  of 
matter.  I  cannot  commend  the  first  two  for  their 
freedom  from  indecorum.  The  third  is  perhaps 
as  little  olTeDsive  at  most  books  of  Ifae  kind  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  last,  which,  indeed, 
appears  lo  me  (speaking  deferentially  of  the  popu- 
Lnr  compiler)  to  be  rather  heavy,  and  to  confirm 
an  (ipinion  once  pretty  generally  received  that 
the  scotch  are  not  very  much  alive  to  the  effects 
of  humour.  The  bulk  of  the  other  publicntiona, 
particularly  those  of  early  date,  are,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  not  such  as  could  with  pro- 
priety be  left  open  to  general  perusal.  I  can  ex- 
cept only  Kelts  Flowtert  of  Wit,  and  the  Pvlile 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
several  collections  would  be  inadmissible  in  your 
page*,  and  would  ill  repay  the  reader.  What  I 
have  already  said  is  perhaps  sutBcient  to  satisfy 
M.'s  inqalry. 

With  regard  to  songs,  I  have  not  the  same 
quantity  of  material  at  my  disposal,  and  I  there- 
fore leave  that  part  of  the  Query  to  those  whose 
musical  parjuita  have  led  them  to  Btudj'  tiie  sub- 


ject. I  merely  observe  that,  as  far  as  my  own 
observation  has  carried  me,  oolleotions  of  songs 
are  more  generally  sentimental  iJian  comic  in  their 
character ;  and  that  such  as  are  professedly  of  tJie 
latt«r  class,  are  usually  more  fit  for  the  pot-house 
than  the  drawing-room.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  among  the  largest  collections  of 
songs:  Aikin's,  Dibdin's,  Ritson's,  Flumptre'i. 
These,  I  believe,  are  all  unobjectionable ;  bat 
there  are  innumerable  others,  which  must  be 
known  to  most  of  your  readers,  V-  8.  Q. 


"  Somo,  deep  Freemasons,  join  tho  silenl  race, 
Worthy  to  fill  Pythagoru'i  place ; 
Some  bcitanlats,  or  florists  it  the  least. 
Or  ta^iie  memberB  of  an  annual  feast, 
Nor  pnat  tbe  meaneit  unragarded,  one 
Kose  a  Gregorian,  one  a  Gormagon."  * 

Dnnciad,  Bk.  IV.  T.  572. 
The  Gregprlans  had  numerous  lodges  or  chap- 
ters. One  exercised  great  influence  at  Norwich: 
it  bespoke  plays,  and  the  members  attended  with 
all  their  decorations ;  at  contested  eleutiotu  for 
the  city  they  proceeded  to  the  hustings  in  regular 
order,  and  in  full  costume.  The  large  room  at 
the  principal  inn  is  decorated  with  their  arnu. 
Towards  the  close  of  their  existence,  for  they  are 
supposed  to  be  defunct,  they  were  memorable  (at 
their  deep  potations  of  Fort  wine.  Sir  Jacob  Astlej 
of  the  day  had  his  portrait  painted,  wearing  the 
insignia.  The  engraving  is  dedicated  to  hiin  as 
"  Grand  "  of  the  Gregorlons, 

Their  arms  are  azure,  a  feas  wavy,  between,  ia 
chief,  a  dove  volant ;  in  base,  two  snakes  entwined 
(caduceus  fashion).  Crest,  Time,  with  his  hour- 
glass and  scythe.  Supporters,  a  wivern,  and  a  dove 
with  the  olive  branch-  Motto,  in  Hebrew.charao- 
ters,  "  Shalom,"  i.  e.  Peace.  I  have  three  diSerent 
medals  or  badges  of  the  society,  probably  belong- 
ing to  different  chapters.  One,  diameter  two 
inches,  has  tho  arms,  supporters,  and  motto,  but 
not  the  crest.  The  Serpent  of  Eternity  forms  a 
border.  Another,  about  the  some  size,  has  the 
crest,  but  not  the  serpent.  The  third  has  the 
arms,  supporters,  crest,  and  motto.  On  the  broad 
rim  is  poNTEraiCT,  probably  the  place  where  the 
chapter  existed,  and  on  a  bnnd  below  has  been 
Bomethbg,  now  purposely  obliterated,  probably 
the  name  of  tbe  member  to  whom  the  badge  be- 
longed. On  the  reverse  is  a  philosopher  seated, 
pointing  with  one  band  to  the  sun,  which  occupiea 
the  whole  field,  and  with  the  other  to  a  scroll  ly- 
ing DD  a  globe,  and  explaining  something  to  llirae 
youths  who  stand  before  him.     Behind  him  ia  a 

•  A-c  ~ 

from  the  roots  of  the  Freemasoas, 
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pyramid.  On  tbe  rim  of  tbe  medal  above  are  some 
si^ns  of  tbe  zodiac,  and  below  tbe  word  fuimus. 
I  baye  also  a  large  state  sword ;  tbe  boss  of  tbe 
bandle  bas  on  eacb  side  tbe  Serpent  of  Eternity. 
On  tbe  bandle,  two  figures  of  Time  like  tbe  crest. 
Tbe  guard  is  composed  of  two  serpents  or  wingless 
dragons.  Tbe  sbeatb  is  of  yelvet,  ricbly  decorated 
witn  embossed  gilt  bands,  wbereon  appears  tbe 
hour-glass.  On  one  side  b  tbe  arms  of  tbe  society, 
on  tbe  otber  tbe  following  inscription  :  "  William 
Smitb,  First  Vice-Grand  of  Cbeap  Side  Cbapter, 
1736." 

I  baye  endeavoured  in  vain  to  acquire  more  in- 
formation respecting  tbe  Gregorians,  and  sball  be 
obliged  to  any  one  wbo  can  and  will  assist  me. 

Eow.  Hawkins. 


MOWBBAT  FAMILY. 

(2~>  S.  vi.  89.) 

I  beg  to  offer  tbe  following  answers  to  tbe  in- 
quiries of  T.  North.  Tbe  first  question  may  be 
stated  thus :  — 

1.  Was  Geoffrey  de  Wirce  (wboiS  estates  fell 
into  tbe  bands  of  Nigel  de  Albini)  tbe  same  per- 
son as  Geoffrey,  Bisbop  of  Coutances  ? 

Apparently  not.  Tbe  estates  of  Geoffrey,  Bisbop 
of  Coutances  devolved  upon  bis  nepbew,  Robert  de 
Mowbray,  and  tbus  formed  part  of  tbe  estates  for- 
feited by  bim,  and  afterwards  granted  to  Nig^l  de 
Albini.  Tbe  lands  of  Geoffrey  de  Wirce  are 
spoken  of  by  Dugdale  as  something  that  came  into 
bis  hands  "  besides  all  this ; "  and  on  referring  to 
Domesday  Book,  it  will  be  seen  that  Goisfiridus 
Episcopus  Constantiencis,  and  Gt>isfridus  de  Wirce 
figure  there  as  two  separate  and  distinct  person- 
ages. 

2.  If  Geoffrey  de  Wirce  was  not  the  Bishop)  of 
Coutances,  who  was  he  ? 

Tbe  only  clue  I  can  give  respecting  the  family 
of  Wirce  is  that  in  Stapleton  s  Rotuli  Scaccarii 
NarmanniiBj  vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii.  h,,  I  find  that  some- 
where between  the  years  1067  and  1080,  one  John 
de  la  Wirce  granted  tbe  church  of  St.  Comeilie  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Vincent  le  Mans. 

3.  On  the  death  of  William  de  Mowbray  in 
1222,  did  his  son  Nigel  survive  bim  ? 

Nicolas,  in  bis  very  accurate  synopsis,  afler 
William  gives  *'  Nigel  de  Mowbray,  s.  and  b.  ob. 
1228,  s.  p." 

If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  Nigel's  having  sur- 
vived bis  father,  tbe  point  would,  I  conceive,  be 
settled  by  the  first  authority  referred  to  by  Dug- 
dale, 7?(7^.  Fin.  8  Hen.  III.  a.i>.  1224,  Memar.  8. 

**  Ebor,  Sex  Yicecomiti  Eborad  salutem.  Scias  qaod 
Nigellas  de  Mobray  finem  fecit  nobiscum  per  qningentaa 
libras  pro  relevio  sao,  et  pro  habend&  seisin^  ommani  ter- 
ramm  et  tenementorum  unde  WUl*.  de  Moabray  pater 
snus  (cujas  heres  ipse  est)  saisitiu  fait  die  qao  obiit,  et 
qiuB  Jpeam  Nigellam  heriditario  contiQgant.^*&c.  — JRb- 
tuli  Ftnimn,  vol.  L  p.  113. 


Afler  so  distinct  an  antbority  lam  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  tbe  statements  attributed  to  Mr. 
Courtbope,  and  Glover,  Somerset  Herald. 

Mbij 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  IT0TS8. 

Stereo8cope».  —  No  branch  of  Photography  baa^  ira 
think,  made  so  much  progress  as  that  cimnected  with 
Stereoscopic  Pictures.  No  branch  certainly  has  oontii- 
buted  so  largely  to  educational  purposes :  and  we  believe 
that  the  art  is  destined  to  further  advances  and  increaaed 
usefulness.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  spot  of  lii8t<»ical 
interest  —  a  monument  which  the  antiquary  delights  to 
contemplate,  which  may  not  now  be  found  so  sncceoB- 
fully  copied  for  the  Stereoscope,  that,  after  looking  at 
it  attentively  for  a  few  seconds,  one  feels  a  doubt  whether 
the  object  itself  is  not  that  which  meets  the  eye^  instead 
of  its  picture  in  little. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Piazzi  Smythe  we  are  spared  the 
trouble  of  mounting  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie ;  it  ia  now  be- 
fore us  in  all  its  majesty  —  its  natural  features,  geologiGal 
and  botanical,  are  now  familiar  as  household  words  to 
hundreds  who  never  quitted  the  shores  of  England. 

Thanks  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  fVith  and  the  energy  of 
Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zamba,  tbe  most  home-keeping  of  ns 
all  may  study  the  wonders  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Nile, 
Kamak,  Thebes,  and  all  the  wonders  and  glories  of  Egypt, 
in  one  hundred  beautiful  stereoscopic  views ;  and  what  is 
of  yet  higher  interest,  we  owe  to  the  same  parties  a 
second  hundred  views  in  the  Holy  Land,  extending  from 
Jerusalem  to  Mount  Lebanon,  Damascus,  and  Baalbec, 
combining  every  object  of  historical  and  biblical  interest 
in  those  localities. 

If  we  ironld  study  objects  nearer  home,  the  London 
Stereoscoiw  Company  has  secured  for  ns  views  of  our 
lakes,  our  mountains,  our  venerable  abbeys,  and  oar  an- 
cient castles.  Have  we  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  and  would  we  keep  in  our  memories  vivid  im- 
pressions of  their  beautiful  scenery,  tbe  London  Stereo- 
scope Company  have  them  ready  to  our  hands. 

In  short,  the  whole  world  and  **  all  that  it  inhabit"  are 
stereographed  for  educational  purposes,  and  a  most  plea- 
sant course  of  education  it  is. 

To  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve,  to  whom  we  owe  the  pablicatum 
of  Professor  Smythe's  Teneriffe,  and  the  first  introduction 
of  Stereographs  into  books,  —  which,  with  the  boc^- 
stereoscope,  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  directi<m — we 
are  now  indebted  for  a  Monthly  Journal,  The  SHereo' 
scopic  Magazine  —  a  periodical  of  peculiar  interest,  and 
which  we  should  thmk  must  command  a  great  sale 
among  the  admirers  of  the  Art  to  which  it  is  especially 
dedicated. 

Speaking  of  Photographic  Illustrations  naturally  brings 
us  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  new  process,  by  means  of  whi<£, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Fhotogrtwkic  News,  common  paper 
photographs  can  be  transferred  to  plates  of  steel,  copper, 
or  zinc,  and  impressions  printed  off  afterwards  with  the 
usual  printer's  ink  ....  The  plates  engraved  by  this 
mode  are  said  to  be  beautiful  m  themselves  as  pholo* 
graphs,  and  to  bear  strong  microscopic  inspectioii,  the 
most  minute  detail  being  given  with  astonishmg  fidelity. 
....  Tbe  specimens  which  Mr.  Talbot  has  already  pitH 
duced  are  free  from  many  of  the  imperfectioos  which  were 
so  evident  in  former  attempts,  and  the  manner  in  iriiieh 
tbe  half-tones  are  given  is  really  wonderftd ;  the  speci- 
mens are  of  varioqs  subjects,  showing  the  pafection 
which  can  be  obtained  in  any  branch  of  pictnraa.  Sven 
in  these  copies  the  detail  is  so  fine  that  when  a  powetfiil 
microscopic  power  is  broogfat  to  bear  on  tbeia,  we  ai9  an- 
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abled  to  trace  the  names  in  the  shops  in  the  distance,  and 
easily  read  the  play-bills  in  the  fore^noand,  and  this  in  a 
picture  only  a  few  inches  square,  while  the  minuteness  in 
architectural  subjects  is  most  remarkable.  In  a  view  of 
Paris  there  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  half-tones,  and  the 
perspective  is  almost  as  good  as  in  a  photograph. 

Before  concluding  these  Notes,  we  would  c^l  attention 
to  two  new  books  for  the  use  of  Photographers.  The  first 
is  a  little  volume  by  Mr.  Otte,  Landscape  Photography^  in 
which  the  author's  olgect  is  **  to  enable  an  amateur  at 
once  to  commence  the  practice  of  the  art."  Although 
explaining  many  processes,  Mr.  Otte  wisely,  as  we  think, 
prefers  the  Calotype  for  general  purposes.  The  second  is 
a  work  of  far  higher  character  and  importance.  li\a  A 
Dictionary  of  Photography,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A., 
Editor  of  Photographic  Notes.  The  Qiemical  Articles  of 
A,  B,  C,  by  John  Worden,  lUustrated  with  Diagrams. 
The  work  is  not  so  much  a  book  to  be  substituted  for  any 
particular  Handbook  as  a  supplement  to  it.  The  author's 
object  has  been  to  place  in  the  hand  of  the  practical  pho- 
tographer a  useful  book,  which  will  assist  him  in  his  en- 
deavour to  comprehend  the  optical  and  chemical  principles 
of  bis  art,  and  save  him  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the 
numerous  bulky  and  costly  works  which  the  author  him- 
self has  been  obliged  to  consult  This  object  has  been 
kept  steadily  in  view,  and  there  is  consequently  littlQ 
doubt  that  The  Dictionary  of  Photography  will  soon  be 
found  indispensable  in  the  glass-room  of  every  student  of 
the  art. 


Wake  Family  (2"^  S.  vi.  232.)  —  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  if  I  were  to  enumerate  the  names 
of  the  family  within  my  reach,  and  I  now  do  so 
from  Blomefield*s  Norfolk^  through  the  medium 
of  my  MS.  Index  Nominum,  viz. :  — 

Vol.  i.  p.  278.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wake  is  mentioned,  and 
his  son  Mr.  William  Wake  in  the  Drury  pedigree. 

Same  vol.  p.  308.  The  arms  of  Wake, "  or,  two  bars 
gul.  in  chief  3  torteaux." 

Same  vol.  p.  341.  Thomas  Lord  Wake,  and  Margaret 
his  sister. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  278.  Sir  Baldwin  Wake,  and  also  Thomas 
Lord  Wake,  and  Blanch  his  wife.  Also  in  a  note  at  the 
foot  of  this  last-named  page,  Thomas  Lord  Wake  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1348.  He  is  described  as  of  LydelL  A 
reference  to  a  large  account  of  the  Wakes  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  note  (from  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  541.  Y 

Vol.  ii.  p.  279.  Thomas  Lord  Wake  and  Margaret  nis 
wife  are  here  again  named. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  126.  John  Wake  is  named  as  sheriff  of  Nor- 
wich, 141L 

Vol.  iv.  p.  44.  Mrs.  Hannah  Wake,  buried  in  Norwich 
cathedral.    Died  March  8th,  1742,  set.  84. 

Vol.  V.  p.  477.  Baldwin  Wake  is  here  again  named. 

Vol.  vi.  p.  443.  Thomas  Wake,  named  as  vicar  of  Bux- 
ton in  Norfolk,  1508,  which  he  resigned  in  1513. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  62.  William  Wake,  as  also  Richard  Wake 
and  Catherine  his  wife,  are  named. 

Vol.  viii.  p.  351.  Alan  Wake  was  rector  of  Babingley, 
CO.  Norfolk,  in  1361.  In  the  Hovell  Pedigree  attached  to 
this  vol.,  William  Wake,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
appears,  the  husband  of  Etheldreda  Hovell. 

Vol.  ix.  p.  227.  Thomas  Wake  is  here  named. 

Vol.  X.  p.  396.  Agnes,  wife  of  John  Wake  also  named. 

Vol.  xi.  p.  85.  Thomas  Wake,  vicar  of  Witton,  co.  Nor- 
folk, 1526. 

Same  vol.  p.  148.  William  Wake,  rector  of  Aahby  in 


Norfolk,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter  «• 
bury  (probably  his  father). 

These  are  the  extracts  of  the  Wake  family  to 
which  I  can  refer ;  but  on  reference  to  Dugdale, 
and  also  a  History  of  the  Wake  Family ,  doubtless 
your  correspondent  can  probably  learn  what  he 
desires.  A  copy  of  the  History  of  the  Wake 
FamilyYis^  some  time  since  with  Mr.  J.R.  Smith  of 
Soho  Square,  but  I  believe  he  has  sold  it. 

John  Nubse  Chadwick. 

King's  Lynn. 

The  inquiry  respecting  this  family  reminds  me 
of  the  curious  coincidence  of  the  name  being 
blended  with  that  of  a  celebrated  Saxon  chieftain, 
Hereward  de  Brun^  very  probably  connected  with 
the  Wakes,  in  the  person  of  Henvald  Wake,  ma- 

fistrate  of  Arrah  during  the  sepoy  insurrection  in 
ndia  in  1857,  and  whose  gallant  defence  of  that 
place  against  the  whole  force  of  Kooer  Singh 
elicited  the  warm  approbation  of  government. 
Mr.  Wake  is,  I  am  told,  a  native  of  Northampton; 
perhaps  some  correspondent  from  that  place  may 
be  able  to  tell  me  something  more  about  this  gen- 
tleman, his  family,  &c.,  and  thereby  throw  some 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  now,  I  believe,  very 
nearly  extinct  family  of  the  Wakes  of  Lincolnshire. 

PiSHET  Thompson. 

Earliest  Stone  Church  in  Ireland  (2"*  S.  vi. 
233.)  — Although  unable  to  supply  a  positive 
answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  can  give  Abhba  some  in- 
formation respecting  our  earliest  stone  churches 
in  this  country,  collected  chiefly  from  Dr.  Reeves' 
valuable  work  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
Doton,  Connor^  and  Dromore^  which  will  doubtless 
be  interesting  to  him. 

The  Four  Masters  (a.d.  935)  style  the  church 
then  existing  at  Kilclief  (diocese  and  county  of 
Down)  a  duleek,  which  t^rm  signifies  **  a  stone 
church."    Their  words  are  — 

**  Vastatio  Cilldetensis  per  filium  Barithi,  et  combnstio 
ecclesMB  lapidea,  et  captivi  plurimi  rapti  inde.*' 

In  a  poem  written  previously  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury mention  is  made  of  the  **  great  church  at 
Dunletbglass  '*  (now  Downpatrick).  Of  what  ma- 
terial this  structure  was  at  that  early  period  is 
uncertain ;  but  that  a  church  of  stone  existed  here 
before  1015  is  evident  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  who  have  the  following  entry  at  that 
year :  — 

^Dunum  combnstnm  totum  cum  sud  Ecclesid  kynded,  et 
cum  suo  campanile,  fulmine."  —  Ber,  Hib,  S.S,  voL  iii. 
p.  559. 

The  campanile  4iere  spoken  of  was  the  Round 
Tower,  a  portion  of  which,  about  sixty  feet  high, 
stood  at  the  distance  of  forty  feet  from  the  church 
till  about  half  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  totally 
overthrown. 

The  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1065,  relate  the  mur- 
der of  0*Mahony  in  the  charch  of  Bangor,  co. 
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Down,  which  thef  term  a  daimhliag,  or  stone 
church.  This  account,  however,  does  not  coincide 
vilb  that  giveo  bj  St.  Bernard  in  his  lire  of  Ma- 
Inchj,  who,  Bpeaking  of  what  occurred  about  a.d. 
114S,  says; 

*•  Timm  eat  UnlHchiiG  debere  conslrnl  in  Benchor,  arn- 
tariam  lapideum,  instar  llloram  'jai  in  allig  rcgioiiibns  ex- 
tiucti  conspexeraC.  Et  cum  ciEpiawt  Jacera  fundainenla, 
indlgensD  iiuiiUm  mirali  sunt,  quad  in  tirru  Hid  vicdum 
tJHtniodi  adificia  immiirtBltir."  — llemarili  Vil.  8.  Mala- 

The  abore  extracts  nrove  that  stone  churches 
existed  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
centurj.  They  were  probably  then  far  from  com- 
mon. When  they  were  first  introduced  we  have 
no  certaia  information.  The  earliest  churches 
were  of  wood,  fur  Jocclin,  speaking  of  Palladiua' 
mission, sa^s  ;  "Trca  ccclcsis  dc  roburc  exstructas 
fundavit"  (cap.  x.xv.)  Alfked  T.  Lee. 

Tettoit  and  Tester  (a"  S.  vi.  85.  100.)  —  The 
value  of  this  coin  —  named  at  various  limes  loton, 
tetter,  tettem,  and  tettril  —  varied  at  different 
periods.  ]n  Henry  Vill.'s  time  it  was  worth  a 
thiUing.  Stowe  informs  us  that  on  the  9th  of 
July,  ISfll,  it  waa  reduced  to  nine-pence,  and  on 
the  17ch  of  Auifust  following  to  8tx-pence.  He 
alWwardE,  under  the  year  1559,  cites  a  pro-  i 
clamation  for  reducing  it  in  four-pence  halfpenny  \ 
and  it  probably  fell  still  lower.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  coin  improved,  and  rose  to  the 
value  of  «i7-pence.  It  remained  at  this  value, 
and  hence  a  ieaier  became  another  name  for  "  a 
eriipenny  bit."  I  refer,  for  more  particular  in- 
formation, to  Douce's  lilatlraiiona  of  Skakspeare., 

i.  35,  ESWABD  F.  ElMBADLT. 

The  Red  Flag  (he  SigTiat  of  Iimasion  ^2"^  S.  vi. 
246.) — During  the  period  of  apprehension  of  an 
invasion  by  the  French  every  parish  church  in 
Suffolk,  without  regard  to  its  position  as  a  sea- 
mark, was  furniBbed  with  a  red  flag.  The  church 
of  the  parish  in  which  I  then  lived,  is  situated 
upon  comparatively  low  ground,  and  ia  visible  from 
no  fi^eat  distance,. —  yet  it  had  its  flag  and  flag- 
staff. The  object  was  to  comm]^nicate  rapidly  in 
all  directions  the  intelligence  of  invasion.  Ou 
more  than  one  occasion  a  false  alarm  was  given 
and  rapidly  spread,  with  the  intelligence  that 
"  the  bloody  flag  was  hoisted."  No  doubt  other 
correspondents  will  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the 
red  flag  for  this  purpose  was  used  throughout  the 
whole  of  England.  T.  C. 

Patrick  Family  (2°''  S.  vi.  110.)  — A  pedigree 
ofthefamily  of  whichDr.  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
was  a  member,  commencing  with  the  bishop's 
grandfather,  was  obligingly  shown  to  me  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Collen  of  the  Ileralds"  College, 
who  stated  that  it  appeared  to  have  been  compiled  i 
by  Dale,  Richmond  Herald,  and  waa  amongst  the 
Itttter's  private  MS8.  C.  J. 


Teilamenl  of  the  Twelve  Patriarehi  (V*  8.  f\. 
173.)  — Perhaps  G.  N.  or  D.  S.  would  oblige  me 
by  seeing  whether  their  editions  are  the  same  u 
mine,  or  by  elucidating  some  of  the  difficulties-  I 
will  first  notice  the  misprints,  and  then  the  diffi- 

Rcubcn,  p.  2.  I.  7.  (IVom  the  bottom),  ameUing 
is  put  for  "  seeing."  • 

Gad,  p.  6.  The  Testament  of  Aier,  when  it 
ought  to  he  "  Gad." 

Aser,  p.  6.  ITieTestamentof  JbwpA,  for"Aj»er.'' 

Joseph,  p.  11.  The  Testament  of  A»er,   fas 

Joseph,  p.  12.  1.  9.  Enuchi  for  "  Euunchi." 
The  meanin<r  of-  Jacob,  p.  1. 1. 2.  (from  theboU 

torn)  :  "  And  instituted  a  birthday  for  his  devilish 

purpose." 
Reuben,  p.  G.  1.  8. :  "  By  offering  Lim.  abuier 


lesachar,  p.  6.  1.  4.  (from  the  bottom)  :  "  I  haTC 
not  eaten  my  meat  alone,  nor  removed  the  booudi 
and  buttles  of  land." 

Joseph,  p.  13.  1.6.:  "She  would  fain  have 
si/ped  me  in  desire  of  sin." 

Joseph,  p.  14.  I.  IS. :  "  Baying,  althongh  they 
ask  two  Easeitces  of  Gold." 

N.B.  My  edition  is  not  paginated.  I  am  afraid 
I  am  trespassing  on  s^ace,  else  I  have  a  few  ex* 
tracts,  which  are  certainly  curious,  and  which  I 
shall  be  able  to  send  up  for  another  number. 

Fdihub  Buasr. 

PertecuHon  of  Poliik  Nutim  (2"^  S.  vi.  157, 
259.)  —  I  believe  that  the  commonly  received  ac- 
count of  the  persecution  of  the  nuns  of  Uinsk  by 
the  Rusaiaa  authorities  ia  strictly  true.  At  tlie 
time  when  the  crime  was  first  made  public,  a 
circumstantial  narrative  vras  publishea  in  the 
English  newspapers,  and  this  was  in  dne  time 
contradicted  by  the  Russiau  government.  Few 
persons,  however,  believed  that  tbere  wu  anjr 
truth  in  the  official  statement. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Manning,  D.D,,  in  lui 
Pictures  of  Chriitian  Heroism,  12mo.,  1853,  pub- 
lished by  Burns  and  Lambert,  gives  a  full  acoouat 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  these  nuns.   It  is  hardly 

Cossible  that  he  should  have  done  so  withmt 
aving  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  abbeaa'i 
depositions.  K.  P.  D.  £. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  a  Poet  (2'^  S.  vi.  232.)  — 
The  title  of  the  book  about  which  Mb.  Junn 
Elmes  inquires  is  The  Annual  Anihoiogy,  Brislol, 
1709--1SOO,  3  vols.  12mo.  These  are  all  that  were 
publislied.  It  is  a  collection  of  poems  bj  Cole- 
ridge, Soutbey,  Lamb,  Charles  Lloydf  Mrs.  Opie^ 
Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  Beddoei,  and  others;  all  of 
which,  with  one  exception,  were  "  transmitted  to 
the  editor  by  their  respective  antbon-"     The 
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"  Ode  to  St.  Michaers  Mount,"  by  H.  Davy,  is  in 
the  first  Tolume.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  verses, 
of  six  lines  eaoh.  At  the  end  of  the  same  volume 
is  an  *^  Extract  from  an  unfinished  poem  on 
Mount's  Bay,  by  Humphry  Davy."  This  piece  is 
in  blank  verse,  and  consists  of  106  lines.  The 
Anthology  is  now  scarce,  but  not  of  much  value. 
If  your  correspondent  cannot  readily  procure  a 
copy  of  it,  I  would  gladly  transcribe  the  "  Ode  " 
for  him;  or  if  he  would  accept  of  the  loan  of  the 
volume  containing  both  Sir  Humphry's  poems,  it 
is  at  his  service.  W.  Geoboe. 

Bristol. 

Sehastianus  Franck  (2°"»  S.  vi.  232.)  —  A  good 
account  of  this  writer  will  be  found  in  Zedler 
(^Francke\  and  in  Bayle  (^Francut),  Gesner 
(under  Sehastianus)  gives  a  list  of  his  works  :  — 
"  Sehastianus  Francus  Werdensis  Chronica ;  Pa- 
radoxa  Theologica ;  Arcam  Auream ;  Librum  sig' 
natum  Septem  SigiUis,  etc. ;  scripsit  Germanic^.*' 
Other  works  are  mentioned,  all  in  German.  S. 
Franck  was  an  Anabaptist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  described  as  a  fanatic  and  heretic. 
His  heresies,  however,  appear  to  have  been  rather 
crotchety  than  systematic.  They  were  opposed 
by  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Whether  he  was  a 
Dutchman  or  a  German  is  undecided.  Many  of 
his  works  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  translation,  except  perhaps 
in  one  or  two  instances  into  Dutch. 

There  was  another  Sebastian  Francke,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
Lutheran  preacher,  and  excelled  in  music. 

Thomas  Bots. 

Some  account  of  this  man  will  be  found  in 
Bayle*8  Dictionary,  fol.  edit.,  1786,  at  vol.  iii.  fol. 
99.  D.  B. 

I  have  before  me  an  interleaved  copy  of  Des- 
camp*s  Vie  des  Peinires  Flamands,  AUemands  et 
HoUandois,  with  MS.  notes,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  1779  by  M.  Frangois  Mols,  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  his 
Excellency  Mons.  Van  de  Weyer,  the  Belgian 
Minister,  in  which  there  is  a  short  notice  of  a 
Sebastian  Frank,  who  is  stated  to  have  been 
born  about  1573.  M.  Mols  adds  that  Sebastian, 
who  was  a  painter  of  battles,  spelt  his  name 
Yranckx ;  and  that  he  was  of  quite  another  fa- 
mily to  the  Franken  (improperly  written  Frank), 
with  whom  biographers  have  confounded  him. 
Van  Mander  falls  into  this  mistake;  but  later 
authors  have  no  excuse  for  doing  so,  because 
Van  Dyck  painted  the  portrait  of  Sebastian 
Franken  the  younger,  which  was  engraved  by 
HoncTius.  May  not  the  Sehastianus  Frank  of 
F.  E.  K.  have  been  an  ancestor  ?  Perhaps  his 
grandfather  ?  Consult  Filkington*s  Dictionary  of 
Painters.  W.  N.  S. 


Heaton  Royds  (2°*>  S.  vi.  232.)— J.  will  find,  in 
T.  Langdale*s  Topographical  Dictionary  of  York- 
shire, 2Qd  edit.,  at  p.  310.,  as  follows :  — 

"  Heaion  Royd$,  hamlet,  in  the  township  of  Heatoii 
and  parish  of  Bradford,  2^  miles  from  Bradford." 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Warrington.  9 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  house  and  estate 
situated  on  rather  high  ground,  about  2^  miles 
from  the  town  of  Bradford,  in  the  township  of 
Heaton.  The  house  has  been  erected  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  is  much  decayed,  and 
has  been  altered  from  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
gentry  of  the  parish ;  it  is  now  divided  into  several 
small  tenements.  The  estate  still  continues  in  the 
family  of  Dixon,  whose  ancestors  resided  there. 
A  pedigree  may  be  found  in  Whitaker's  Loidis  et 
Elmete.  F.  Hailstone. 

Horton  HalL 

This  place  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Heaton, 
in  the  parish  of  Bradford.  He  ^ill  find  it  men- 
tioned in  Kelly's  Post  Office  Directory  for  York" 
shire.  C.  Habding. 

Bishop  Brownrig  (2°^  S.  vi.  208.)  — I  have  a 
short  interesting  memoir  of  Bishop  Brownrig  in  a 
book  entitled  memoires  of  the  Lives  and  Actions, 
Sufferings  and  Deaths,  of  those  Noble,  Reverend, 
and  Excellent  Personages  that  suffered  from  1637 
to  1660,  by  David  Lloyd,  A.M.,  sometime  of  Oriel 
Coll.  in  Oxon.  In  this  same  work  I  hjive  met 
with  "O  ^€vya>y  itaXiv  iiaxriffcrai^  quoted  as  a 
Greek  proverb.  This  may  interest  the  inquirers 
after  the  origin  of  the  passage  in  the  Pleasant 
Satyre  on  Poesie,  and  the  Hudibras  of  Butler. 

B.  W. 

See  Baxter's  commendation  of  him  {Of  National 
Churches,  14.  §  35.) ;  Prynne's  Canterlmrie'sDoome^ 
pp.  192,  193. ;  Stillingfleet*s  Life,  p.  15. ;  Lloyd's 
Memoires,  pp.  129.  468.  460. ;  Hackefs  Life  of 
WiUiams,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. ;  Baker's  MSS.  vol.  xvi. 
pp.  299,  300.,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  100.  In  1617  he  was 
m  trouble  for  questioning  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
right  (Heywood*a  Cambridge  Transactions  during 
the  Puritan  Period,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292-294.).  Brown- 
rig was  chaplain  to  Bp.  Morton  (Morton  s  Life, 
York,  1669,  p.  77.). 

J.  E.  B.  Matoh. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Jewish  Tradition  rejecting  the  Sea  Serpent  (2»* 
S.  iii.  149.  336.)  —  The  following  passage  from 
Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,  by  Dr.  Lewysohn,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  this 
subject.  We  see  something  in  this  akin  both  to 
classic  and  Scandinavian  mythology :  — 

**  The  Leviathan  is  nsuallv  regarded  either  as  a  twisted 
serpent,  or  as  a  flying  rapidly  moving  serpent,  or,  lastly, 
as  a  crocodile.  The  Talmod,  however,  makes  of  it  a  fabu- 
lous sea  monster.    The  female  lies  In  a  circle  rouid  the 
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earth  like  a  eirdle.  Bat  since  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  its  offspring  might  destroy  the  world,  God  killed  the 
female,  and  mntilated  the  male.  The  flesh  of  the  female 
is  salted,  and  preserved  for  the  banquet  which  will  be 
prepared  for  the  pions  at  the  last  day.  The  angel  Ga- 
briel will  one  day  pat  the  male  to  death,  and  a  tent  will 
be  made  of  its  slcin  for  the  ase  of  the  holy  at  the  banqaet 
in  qaestion."        ^ 

This  opinion  is  alluded  in  2  Esdras,  vi.  52.  — 

''Bat  onto  Leviathan  thoa  gavest  the  seventh  part, 
namely,  the  moist ;  and  hast  kept  him  to  be  devoared  of 
whom  thoa  wilt  and  when." 

The  Plain  Commentary  on  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15.,  "  Thou 
smotest  the  heads  of  Leviathan  in  pieces,  and 
ffavest  him  to  be  meat  for  the  people  in  the  wil- 
derness,'* says : 

"  He  smote  down  and  crashed  Pharaoh,  as  a  hnnter 
smites  down  the  ravening  crocodile :  and  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Egjrptians,  once  so  strong  and  proud,  were  cast 
upon  the  sea-shore  for  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  that  peo- 
pled the  wilderness  of  Arabia." 

Adding,  however,  a  note  referring  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Talmud  that  the  Leviathan  was  to  form  a 
banquet  for  the  elect  at  the  last  day. 

William  Fsaseb,  B.C.L. 
Alton  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 


''SahUation  and  Cat''  (2-^  S.  vi.  238.)— The 
suggestions  of  your  various  correspondents  are 
remarkable  for  their  ingenuity;  but  probably  it 
must  be  lefl,  after  all,  for  each  reader  to  adopt 
the  explanation  which  to  himself  appears  most 
satisfactory.  That  the  "  Salutation  originally 
conveyed  a  religious  allusion  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  though  I  remember  seeing,  many 
years  a^o,  in  Perth,  a  sign  over  the  door  of  the 
mn  so  Tailed  in  that  city,  which  represented  two 
men ;  one  of  whom  greeted  the  other  in  very 
friendly  fashion,  and  to  which  was  attached  this 
legend :  "  You're  welcome  to  the  City."  No 
doubt  the  strong  anti-romanist  feelings  of  our 
northern  fellow-subjects  (or  the  better  motive  of 
a  profound  reverence  for  Holy  Writ),  occasioned 
this  departure  from  the  original  meaning  of  the 
sign.  There  seems  to  be  no  greater  facility  for 
explaining  the  fanciful  addition  of  the  "  Gat,''  than 
exists  for  illustrating  other  ridiculous  signs ;  such 
as  the  "  Pig  and  ^Vhistle,"  the  "  Goat  and  Boots," 
the  ^*  Bull  and  Pump,"  &c.  Mb.  Bots's  idea  is  a 
very  reasonable  one,  but  hardly  more  so  than  the 
possible  desire  of  a  landlord  to  do  honour  to  the 
beauties  of  a  favourite  mouser.  S.  H.  M.  is  not 
without  arguments  in  his  favour,  there  being  ac- 
tually a ''  Madonna  del  Gatto,"  by  Baroccio,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  his  recollection.  Query, 
however,  can  anyone  refer  to  a  known  picture  of 
the  "  Salutation,"  in  which  a  cat  is  introduced  ? 

R.  S.  Q. 

Pillory  (2~>  S.  vi.  245.)  —  I  think  that  I  saw 
one  not  much  more  than  twenty  years  ago  at 
Coleshill  in  Warwickshire.  N.  B. 


Lynch  Law  (2^  S.  Ti.  247.)  —I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  to  Lynch,  Lynching,  Imich  Iaw,  and 
all  the  combinations  of  the  verb  to  Lynch,  are  not 
the  coinage  of  our  American  coosinS)  out  that  thej 
were  taken  over  the  Atlantic  by  some  of  tlie 
earliest  settlers  from  England  in  the  American 
colonies.  I  well  remember  an  English  lad^  in 
Lincolnshire  who  used  the  word  linge  as  signi- 
fying to  beat,  about  fifty  years  ago ;  and  she  told 
me  she  had  heard  it  used  by  a  magistrate  of  that 
county  about  fifty  years  before  that  time,  wheil 
he  was  hearing  an  accusation  against  a  prisoner 
before  him.  The  worthy  magistrate  was  so  in- 
censed by  the  charge  made  against  the  prisoner, 
that,  without  hearing  his  defence,  he  exclaimed, 
"Give  me  a  stick,  and  Til  linge  him  myself! ** 
Thus  linging,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  very  nearly  what  Lynching  is  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  moment, — a  taking 
of  the  law  into  your  own  hands.  A  sort  of  thong 
used  by  shoemakers  in  the  time  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  was  called  a  lingel.  (See  Nares's  62ot- 
sary.)  And  as  a  strap  was  a  very  ready  instm- 
ment  of  punishment,  it  is  probable  that  tLUngei 
was  frequently  used  for  that  purpose,  and  uie 
phrase  to  linge,  might  be  as  common  as  to  strap  is 
at  this  time.  To  linge  would  be  in  use  in  daily 
parlance  when  the  first  colonists  left  £ngland 
(great  many  of  them  from  Lincolnshire},  and 
linge  law,  now  called  Lynch  law,  might  be  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  rough  necessities  of  the 
settlement.  This  would  be  only  one  out  of  some 
liundreds  of  words  which  are  now  called  Ame- 
ricanisms ;  which  are,  in  reality,  good  old  £nglish 
words,  used  generally  in  England  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  which  have  now  become  antiquated 
and  obsolete  here,  although  retained  in  America. 

PisHBT  Thompson* 

A  Commoner's  Private  Chapel  (2'»*  S.  yL  288.) 
— The  answer  to  this  question  is  wrong  in  stating 
it  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  sacraments  can  be 
administered  in  such  places  of  worship  without  the 
sanction  of  the  local  diocesan.  I  assume  by  local 
diocesan  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  meant,  but 
he  has  no  power  alone  to  permit  the  sacraments  to 
be  administered  in  such  places  of  worship.  The 
consent  of  the  incumbent  is  necessary,  and  conse- 
cration, or  the  bishop's  licence,  is  also  necessary. 

J.  6. 

Casts  of  Seals  (2»*  S.  vi.  147.)— In  reply  to 
Aliquis,  respecting  the  ancient  seals,  I  betieye 
that,  with  one  exception,  they  can  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Robert  R^y,  18.  High  Street,  Lowe- 
stoft. Jno.  Peacock. 

**  Thovghts  in  Rhyme  by  an  East  Anglian  *•  (TP^ 
S.  iv.  331 .)  —  This  volume  was,  I  believe,  the\>ro- 
duction  of  Charles  Feist,  author  of  a  volume  of 
Poems  published  in  1813,  and  other  works. 

R.  Ivaus. 
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Ohost  SUfhf  (2'»*  S.  V.  passim.)  —The  following, 
evidently  a  true  relation  of  a  dream  which  had 
presented  itself  to  the  narrator  with  the  force  of 
reality,  is  entered  in  the  parish  register  of  Gately, 
Norfolk.  The  simple  credulity  of  the  worthy 
vicar,  which  led  him  to  insert  a  story  wholly  un- 
connected with  his  parish,  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  would  have  occasion  to  refer  to  those  an- 
nals of  mortality,  is  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  it. 

"Dec.  12th,  1706. 

« I,  Robt  Withers,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Gately,  do  insert 
here  a  story  which  1  had  from  undoubted  hands — for  I 
have  all  the  moral  certainty  of  the  truth  of  it  imaginable. 
*Tis  thus :  — 

"  Mr.  Grove  went  to  see  Mr.  Shaw  on  the  second  of 
Aug.  last.  *  As  they  sat  talking  in  the  evenmg,*  says  Mr. 
Shaw,  <  on  the  21st  of  the  last  month  as  I  was  smoking 
a  pipe  and  reading  in  my  study  between  eleven  and 
twelve  at  night,  in  comes  Mr.  Naylor  (formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College  in  Camb.,  but  has  been  dead  this  four 
years).  When  I  saw  him  I  was  not  much  affrighted ;  I 
asked  him  to  sit  down,  w*»  accordingly  he  did  for  about 
two  hours,  and  we  talked  tog"".  I  asked  him  how  it  fared 
with  him.*  *  Very  well,'  says  he.  *  Were  any  of  our  old 
acquaintance  with  him  ? '  '  No '  (at  which  I  was  much 
concerned) ;  *  but  Mr.  Orchard  will  be  with  me  shortly, 
and  yourself  not  long  after.'  *  As  he  was  going  away,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  stay  a  little  longer,  but  he  re- 
fused. 1  asked  him  if  he  would  call  again.'  *  No ;  he 
had  but  three  days'  leave  of  aba^ce,  and  he  had  other 
business.' 

**  Mr.  Orchard  dy'd  soon  after ;  Mr.  Shaw  is  now  dead. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's,  an  ingenious,  good 
man.  1  knew  him  (Shaw),  but  at  his  death  he  had  a  col- 
lege living  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  saw  the  appari- 
tion." 

G.  A.  C. 

Degrees  ofLL.B,,  Sfc,  (2°*  S.  vi.  233.)— I  beg 
to  refer  your  correspondent  to  a  letter  of  my  own 
in  Gent.  Mag.  for  May,  1836,  p.  498.  Also  to 
the  Law  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  146.  345.  w.,  and  '*  N. 
&  Q.,"  !•'  S.  iv.  191.  242.  LL.D. 

Sir  John  Acton  (2°*  S.  vi.  «29.)— I  wish  to  cor- 
rect some  inaccuracies  in  an  anecdote  relating  to 
the  Court  of  Naples  in  a  recent  number.  As  to 
the  anecdote  itself,  I  know  not  how  far  it  may  be 
true ;  though  I  believe  it  to  be  not  a  bad  description 
of  the  said  court  at  the  time  referred  to.  I  would, 
however,  beg  to  remark  that  the  person  referred 
to  as  Sir  Joseph  Acton,  was  Sir  John ;  that  his 
father  was  an  Englishman,  and  his  mother  a 
Frenchwoman  (thus  having  nothing  Irish  about 
bim)  ;  that  he  was  father,  not  brother,  to  Cardinal 
Acton  ;  and  that  he  died,  not  in  1808,  but  in 
1811.  ^  R.  T. 

Winchester :  Bicetre  (2°'>  S.  vi.  167.)  — 

"  Ce  chateau,  bati  au  xiii"  si^le,  sur  I'em  placement  de 
Zra  Grange  aux  Qaeux,  par  Jean,  ^veque  de  Winchester, 
dont  le  nom  alt^r^  dans  le  langage  parisien  devint  celui 

de  Vicestre  <Ju  Bicwtre" etc.     Cf.  M.  Foumier's 

Variites  Historiques  et  Littiraires,  vol.  vii.  pp.  271,  272., 
in  Jannet's  Bibhoth.  ElzMr.  Cf.  also  R^gnier's  works 
(^iW.  Elzhnr,-),  p.  123. 

GUSTAVB  MaSSON. 


''P.M.  A.  cf:'  (2«-»  S.  i.  49.  110.  206.  247.) 
— A  friend  of  mine  suggested  to  me  that  this  ana- 
gram must  surely  be  a  syllabic  formation  of  ini- 
tials from  "PorteMouth  And  ChifFinch."  And 
this  suits  the  circumstances,  though  not  to  the 
letter :  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  moved  Ba- 
rillon  to  speak  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Chiffinch 
smuggled  the  priest  into  the  king*s  bedroom. 

The  quotation  of  F.  C.  H.  (p.  247.),  taken  as  it 
is  from  Huddleston*s  Memoirs^  almost  settles  the 
point.  There  is  but  one  question  upon  it.  If 
Huddleston's  biographer  took  his  information 
from  the  broadside  which  contains  the  initials, 
then  perhaps  he  is  but  a  guesser  like  ourselves. 
Who  was  he  ?  and  when  did  he  live  ?  Did  the 
writer  of  the  broadside  see  the  ambiguity,  and 
use  it  intentionally  ?  A.  De  Mobgah. 

The  Mass  termed  a  "  Song  "  (2°^  S.  vi.  214.)  — 
Mb.  Boys  says  :  ''  We  still  speak  of  singing  mass^ 
and  to  the  service  of  the  mass  the  term  *  song ' 
was  particularly  applied.*'  As  Mb.  Bots  puts 
forth  this  assertion  in  such  a  confident  manner, 
may  I  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  supply  one  from 
the  several  authorities  which  I  presume  he  must 
have  for  assuring  us  that  the  term  was  so  particu- 
larly applied  ?  True  it  is  we  speak  of  singing  mass, 
but  much  oftener  of  saying  mass  :  the  fact  is,  for 
one  mass  that  is  sung,  there  are  thousands  said 
daily  throughout  the  Church.  D.  Bock. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  (2"*  S.  vi.  233.)— See  Hey- 
lin's  Life  of  Laud^  p.  290. ;  Prynne's  Canterburie*s 
Doome^  Index,  s.  o.,  and  especially  pp.  149.  504- 
506. ;  Sir  E.  Brydges*  Restituia,  vol.  lii.  p.  53. 

J.  E.  B.  Matob. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

"  It  is  not  worth  an  old  Song.f*  (2°*  S.  vi.  148.) 
—  J.  Y.  asks  what  could  have  given  rise  to  this 
expression  of  contempt  for  any  valueless  article  ? 
and  adds  that ''  it  seems  peculiar  to  the  English, 
for  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  have  a  great  es- 
teem for  old  songs.**  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
proverb  originated  in  England  from  the  excessive 
abundance  of  old  songs,  and  because,  when  new, 
they  were  only  sold  for  a  penny.  If  we  could 
club  together  all  the  songs  that  were  printed  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  before  the  last  cen- 
tury, there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  they 
would  equal  a  thousandth  part  of  those  published 
in  England  within  the  same  period. 

Wm.  Chappell. 

Topographical  Desideratum  (2™»  S.  vi.  204.)  -- 
Permit  me  to  remark  that  there  was  published  in 
1796  a  work  of  the  most  essential  importance  in 
the  elucidation  of  *'  Scottish  History,**  which  I 
think  may  supply  a  part  of  what  your  correspon- 
dent has  been  pleased  to  suggest.    It  is  entitled  : 

**  Geographical  Illustratioiis  of  Scottish  History,  con- 
taining the  Names  of  Places  mentfoned  in  Chronicles, 
Histories,  Becords,  &c. ;  with  Corrections  of  the  corrupted 
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Names,  and  Ezplanatioiu  of  the  difficult  and  dupnted  i 
PoinU  in  the  Historical  Geography  of  Scotland ;  together 
with  a  compendions  Chronology  of  the  Battles  to  the  , 
year  1<>03 ;  collected  from  the  l^t  Aatborities,  Historical  i 
and   GeographicaJ,    by   David  Macpherson,    Editor    of 
Wjmtoirn's  Crmpkil  of  Seodand^  Aio.,  with  an  Historical 
Map  of  Scotland,  coloured." 

T.  G.  S. 

Cam  Bianca  (2»<  S.  iii.  248.  414.  456.)  --  Ali- 
son, as  already  shoim  in  **N.  &  Q.,**  gires  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  death  of  this  young 
French  sailor,  whose  conduct  in  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  when  the  L'Orient  was  in  flames,  was  as 
valiant  as  filial.  Alison*s  History  may  be  better 
to  rely  on  than  the  Percy  Anecdotes ;  but  a  dis- 
patch, written  on  the  instant,  by  one  cognizant 
of  the  grave  incidents  it  narrates,  is  more  to  be 
depended  on  than  either.  Garnished  with  the 
elegance  of  rhetoric,  wearing  more  the  appearance 
of  romance  than  fact,  history  may,  without  dis- 
paragement, give  place  to  the  unvarnished  sim- 
plicity of  an  authoritative  document  aiming  only 
at  severe  truthfulness.  The  following  brief  trans- 
lated extract  from  Kear- Admiral  Blanquet*s  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  contains  all  that  was  officially 
reported  at  the  time  of  the  conduct  of  the  heroic 
boy  in  that  memorable  sea-fight :  — 

**  Commodore  Casabianca  and  his  son,  only  ten  years 
old,  who  dnring  the  action  gave  proofs  of  bravery  and 
intelligence  far  above  bis  age,  were  not  so  fortunate. 
They  were  in  the  water,  upon  the  wreck  of  L'Orient's 
mast  (not  being  able  to  swim)  seeking  each  other,  until 
three  quarters  past  10,  when  the  ship  blew  up,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  hopes  and  fears." 

Your  correspondent  T.  F.  B.  may  find  the  ex- 
tract of  service  to  him ;  but,  if  he  be  indisposed 
to  accept  it  at  second-sight,  he  will  see  Blanquet*s 
account  of  the  battle,  in  extensoj  in  the  Nelson 
Dispatches,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
67—71.  M.  S.  R. 

Brompton. 

Iloax  and  Hocus  pocus  (2"*  S.  vi.  69.  117.  179.) 
—  The  term  hoax  does  not,  I  believe,  date  farther 
back  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 
HoctiSf  from  which  it  comes,  is  certainly  from 
hocus  pocuSf  a  name  formerly  used  for  a  conjuror. 
Hence  the  title  of  an  old  pamphlet :  The  Anatomic 
of  Legerdemain,  by  Hocus  Pocus  Junior,  London, 
16d4|4to.  Has  hocus  pocus  any  real  meaning? 
or  is  it  a  corruption  of  **  hoc  est  corpus  "  f  which, 
when  gabbled  by  the  illiterate  Eomish  priests, 
sounds  very  much  like  it  ? 

The  following  quaint  and  far-fetched  explana- 
tion of  the  term  is  given  in  A  New  English  Die- 
tionary,  showing  the  Etymological  Derivation  of 
the  English  Tongue:  London,  printed  for  Timothy 
Childe,  1691  :  — 

"  Hocus  Pocus,  a  conjurer,  or  jugler;  perhaps  from 
the  ¥r,  G.  Ifocher,  to  shake,  and  Pocher,  to  poke,  or 
thrust  forward  with  the  finger :  for  all  the  art  in  L^erde 
main  lies  in  this,  viz.  in  shaking  their  little  baUs  in 


boxes,  ijr  the  like;  and  ao  quickly,  with* dcjL laity 
hand,  snatching  away  what  was  thereander  before, 
leaving  oftentimea  somewhat  else  in  ita  roooiy  with  which 
they  beguile  the  spectaton." 

Edwakd  F.  Ktmhapm, 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES 

WASTED  TO   PCKCHASB. 

PartienUn  of  Priee,  ae^of  the  foUowfay  Bodks  to  be 
the  ffentlemen  by  vhom  they  mre  ztqiaixta^  and  vhoat 
drtMta  are  ziren  for  that  porpoae. 
HxMMono'i  PnmcAS.  Woaaj. 

Hut,  Waltek  Scott's  Mjcxoirs.    10  VoIj.  Sbd  'R^irtiQ^i, 
Wa&ted  by  Utnurvkam  and  ffolli*,  5.  Mooat  Street, 

Sqoare. 


Da.  Zorcs's  Woaas,  by  Wraa«ham.    1  VoI».    York. 
Fcixca'«  WoaTHicf  or  Ekglaxd.    London.    1411. 

Wanted  by  C.  J.  D.  IngUdtM:,  E»q.^  XarthaUeztaa. 

Tax   Qmnojf  or  m  PaaceoaircT  of  ram  Paaas   09_  'MmatMMm 

£?r»i.AXD  rAiai.r  Statbo.  [By  John  PereeTaU  Earl 

Dublin.    17J9. 
HisToiRB   OSS  RxTOLCTiows  D'EcoMB  BT  D*Iax.axm. 

1761. 
Taa  Akcisht  a:vd  PaBsaxr  Stats   or  YotroaAix,    by 

12mo.    Yont^hall.    17SI. 
Noncss.  HisToaicAi.  ajvo  TorooaAPaicAX.,  aai^nxo  ro  ' 

or  St.  Patrick,  Armasb.    dro.    Armagh.    183&. 
Wanted  by  the  Ber.  B.  n.  Blacker,  Bokeby.  BhKkrodc,  Dubliii. 


AacHJBOLoniA  ;  oa,  MiscaiXAjrcoos  TaAcxs  mmlxtimo  to 

Vol.  XXVL,  Part  n.    Sewed. 
BaiTTO!«'s  AacHTTxcToaAi.  AKTiaomss.    Vol.  V.,  beiaf  the  < 

Itical  History  of.£n£rlish  Axchitectnre.    4to.   I4tfse  pa 

nusia.  % 

BoTLs's  Works.    6  Vols.    4tO.    1773.    A  good  copy. 
Ai.Kx.  Jacob's  Complbtb  Emglish  PssaAos.    V<M.  IH.    FoUo.    17M. 

JOHX   DcXCOMr's  HiSTORT   AWD  AlTTTQITTTfBS  OF    TBB  CoVKTr  OT  'EbuM' 

roao.    Part  IL  of  Vol.  ir.    4to.    Boards.    Uerefbrd.    ISlt. 
AwfrcAi.  BiooRArar  akd  Obitcabt  roa  1817, 1821  to  ISfi* : 

Boards.    8to.    Lon^rman's. 
Bartsa's  LnrBs  or  trk  Satits.    12  Vols.    Sro. 
LccRBTios,  by  Wakefield.    Vol.1.    8to.    Boards.    OiaMgow.    1813. 
Pors's  Hombr's  Odtssbt,  by  Wakefield.  5  Vols.  8to.  Boania  or  mm 
NicBou'  LrrsaAar  AjfRcooixs.    VoL  V.    8yo.  Boards.    ISIS. 

ninstratk>ns  of  Vol.  UI.  

BaTaospKCTiTB  RBTrair.    Part  IL  of  Vol.  XIV.,  1826:  and  Fait  I.  «tf 

VoLIL    New  Series.    1828.  -••*.«» 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Jeans,  Bookseller.  White  Lion  Street,  MaikeC 

Place.  Norwich. 


Batlb,  DicnoinvAiaB  HisTOKiQOB.    16  Vols. 
Palobatb's  Ekolisb  Co«uiof(WBAi.TB.    2  Vols. 
Howsix's  Statb  Triai^    31  Vols.,  or  any  Vols,  after  Vol.  XXIV. 
Wanted  by  C.  J.  Skeet,  Bookseller.  10.  King  William  Street.  Stnod. 


^atite^  to  CorreifponlreiiM. 

Among  o'Tur  Paper$  of  interest  which  toe  have  been  oompelUtd  to  u,...- 
pone  until  next  leeek.  tee  may  mention  Sir  Emereon  Tenment  on  SancfafraJa- 
thon  and  Hhakspeare;  Bev.  E.  S.  Taylor  on  Jndaa  Iicariot;  Mr.  £hmm 
on  Concrete ;  Mr.  West  on  the  Death  of  Clarenoe,  &c  We  have  eUao  been 
obUged  to  omit  our  usual  Notes  on  Books. 

H.  N.  wHlfind  the  information  he  desires  in  the  commonest  hooks  <^re- 

ference. 

B.  win  find  a  notice  of  Viscount  Baltimore,  and  the  disgrat^M  trial 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  in  Walpole's  MemoiiB  €i  Geuge  tiie  Tl&d,  liL 

C.  T.    The  line 

"  To  wake  the  sonl  with  tender  strokes  of  art,** 
is  from  Papers  Prologue  to  Cato. 

C.  W.  S.    The  Ossianic  Society.    The  Annual  Subscription  is  it.  ;  Use 
lion.  Sec.,  Mr.  Jo/tn  O'Daly,  9.  Anglesey  Street,  Dublin. 

F.  8.  The  term  Palimpsest  is  qpclied  to  parchment  from  vOdek  «dla<- 
ever  had  been  written  thereon  haabeen  erased  so  as  to  admit  of  its  bemo 
written  anew,  and  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  is  **  twice  vrtasanadjbr 

u-i-iting." 

KnnATCM.  — 2ndS.vi.  p.  231.  coL  ii.L  31., /or  ** printed"  reocf  <*ini< 
Tate." 

**  Nam  AND  QoBRTBf**  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  U  obe 
issued  m  Montblt  Pabts.     T%e  subscription  firr  Biampbo  Onrata 
Six  Months  forward^  direct  from  the  Publishers  (indsMno  Ifte   ~ 
pearly  Iwdbz)  is  lis.  id.,  whteh  may  bewUd  by  Post  QgUrn  On 
Jfvsour  ofMssssu.  Bbix  akd  DAU>ir,I86.  Fubt  Smaar,  S.G.I  fo 
aU  CoMMOMicATiocs  roB  TBB  Editob  sAottId  be  addressed* 
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8ANCHOMIATHON   AND   8HAK8PBABB. 

The  prelude  of  Christopher  Sly  which  Sliak- 
speare  has  placed  as  an  "Induction"  to  his  comedj 
of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  is,  as  well  as  the 
comedj  itself,  founded  on  an  older  play,  under 
nearly  the  same  title  ;  and  the  unknown  author  of 
the  latter  is  believed  to  have  derived  the  episode  of 
the  "  Drunkjen  Tinker "  from  an  Eastern  story. 
The  tale  of  Abu-1- Hasan,  or  the  "Sleeper  Awat- 
ened,"  in  the  Arabian  NighCa  Entertainment,  at 
once  suggests  itself  as  the  original ;  but  Lane,  in 
his  learned  annotations,  traces  the  latter  legend  to 
an  historical  anecdote  related  by  El-Is-hakee,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a.d.  1623. 
Malone  quotes  from  Groulart's  Histoires  Admirablei 
de  nostre  Temps  an  anecdote  taken  from  Heuter's 
Bes  BurgundiccB,  Paris,  1607,  in  which  Philip  the 
Good  is  described  as  causing  a  drunken  meclranic, 
whom  he  found  asleep  in  the  streets  of  Brussels,  to 
be  carried  to  bed  in  the  palace,  and  attended  on 
his  awaking  by  the  pages  and  grooms  of  the  cham- 
ber. He  was  afterwards  saluted  by  the  courtiers, 
apparelled,  accompanied  to  mass  and  to  the 
chase,  thence  concfucted  to  a  repast,  and,  finally, 
after  supper  he  was  placed  again  in  bed.  Whilst 
asleep,  he  was  reclad  in  his  own  rags,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  street  where  he  had  be^n  found  the 
night  before ;  so  that  the  whole  tvas  impressed  on 
his  metnory  as  a  dream. 

Beyond  this  incident  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  commentators  are  unable  to  trace  any  more 
remote  authority  for  the  pleasant  episode  of  Chris- 
topher Sly ;  but  in  a  volume  which  I  have  been 
lately  reading  there  occurs  a  story  of  the  same 
kind,  of  an  antiquity  far  surpassing  the  narra- 
tives of  Heuter  or  £l-Is-hakee.  Sanchoniathon 
is  supposed  to  have  written  his  Phcenician  History 
in  eight  or  nine  books  before  the  Trojan  war,  of 
even  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  some  two  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  original  has 
perished,  but  of  the  Greek  translation  of  Philo  of 
Byblus,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  (and  who  is  more  than  suspected  to  have 
invented  the  books  of  Sanchoniathon  which  he 
professed  to  translate),  large  portions  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  works  of  Porphyrins  and 
Eusebius.  Some  years  ago  Wagenfeld  published 
at  Bremen  an  edition  of  the  entire  nine  books 
of  Sanchoniathon,  in  the  Greek  text  of  Philo 
Bjblius,  with  a  Latin  version  by  the  editor.  And 
in  the  seventh  book,  chap.  9.,  Sanchoniathon,  on 
the  authority  of  Barmirchabas  (who  professes  to 
have  written  from  personal  knowledge)  records 
that  Lydyk,  the  successor  of  Joramus,  King  of 
Tyre,  who  appears  to  have  been  identical  with 
Hiram  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  caused  the 


schools  for  the  sons  of  priests  to  be  removed  from 
Sidon  to  Tyre,  on  the  pounds  of  the  laxity  of 
discipline  at  the  former  mace,  and  the  consequent 
demoralisation  of  the  scholars.  Li  illustration  of 
this  complaint  Inany  incidents  are  given  of  the 
nightly  resort  of  the  students  to  taverns,  and  their 
association  with  seamen  and  slaves  in  scenes  of 
drudkenness  and  debauchery ;  and  Sanchonia^ 
thon,  amongst  other  stories,  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  the  youths  finding  Barciphas,  one  of  their 
companions,  in  a  state  of  inseiisibility  from  intox- 
ication, placed  him  in  the  bed  of  Gnaphus,  their 
host ;  and,  on  the  return  of  his  senses,  insisted  on 
treating  him  in  this  character,  till  at  length  they 
induced  a  conviction  on  his  mind  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  individual  whom  he  personated.  The 
story  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  original ;  but, 
instead  of  extracting  the  Greek  of  Philo,  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  msert  the  following  translation 
of  the  episode :  — 

<*When  the  King  (Joramus)  died,  Lydyk  reigned 
forty-two  years.  And  he  ordered  the  boys  placed  for 
education  in  the  school  established  by  Belarus  to  be  re- 
moved to  T^re  because  they  were  made  effeminate  at 

Sidon They  generally  entered  the  city  by  night 

that  they  might  not  be  recognised,  and  Barmirchabas 
tells  the  following  story  in  his  book :  — 

"Barciphas,  being  the  worse  for  wine,  said,  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  one  near  him,  '  Look  at  that  fellow 
sick,*  and  immediately  himself  distorted  his  face,-  lUid 
retched  so  that  all  began  to  laogh.  And  as  Barciphas  im- 
mediately fell  asleep,  one  of  the  party  said, '  Let  us  amose 
ourselves  with  this  dranken  insensible  follow.  Let  us  dress 
him  in  the  clothes  of  Gnaphus,  and  pnt  him  into  his  bed ; 
and  let  us  get  about  him  as  he  awakes  from  his  debaiic]i« 
and,  treating  him  in  all  points  as  Gnaphus,  let  us  mn^ 
him  suppose  that  he  is  in  reality  the  vintner ;  for  he  will 
be  ioo  stifpid  to  perceive  the  truth.'  All  agreed,  and 
the  real  Gnaphns  concealed  himself  in  a  convenient  place 
whence  he  could  see  and  hear  all  that  was  going  forward 
in  the  house. 

**  *  And  as  everything  was  done  with  a  serious  counte- 
nance, Barciphas  in  a  snort  time  was  not  conscious  of  the 
transmutation,  and  did  everything  as  if  he  had  been  the 
real  GUaphus;  and  as  the  conversation  turned  on  last 
niffht^s  drinking  bout,  he  asked  where  was  that  drunken 
feUow  Barciphas  ?  Then  indeed  we  had  diflSculty  to 
keep  our  countenance.  Bat  when  we  applauded  him  for 
chastising  his  wife,  he  said  that  she  was  anything  but 
handsome,  and  that  he  had  a  pretty  maid-servant  whom 
he  .  intended  to  many.  When  Gnaphus  heard  these 
things  in  his  nook,  he  set  about  preventing  Barciphas  from 
doing  what  he  intended ;  for,  sending  secretly  to  a  osnrer 
from  whom  he  bad  borrow^  much  money,  he  informed 
him  that  his  creditor,  Gnaphus,  would  fail  to  pay  him,  as 
he  was  squandering  his  property  on  feasts  and  debauchery, 
in  proof  of  which  this  vetj  night  he  at  a  great  expense 
was  entertaining  a  number  of  vagrants,  and  to-morrow 
woald  waste  what  remained  on  a  foolish  marriage.  The 
usurer  harried  forthwith  to  the  tavern,  and  not  knowing  his 
debtor  even  by  sight,  he  inquired  *  which  was  Gnaphus? ' 
and  when  Barciphas  answered  '  1  am  he,*  he  hauled  hun 
off  to  the  court,  where  the  iudge  assigned  him  as  a  slave 
to  the  creditor  until  he  should  extinguish  the  debt.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  as .  he  afterwards  confessed,  he  began 
to  snspect  that  he  was  not  Gnaphus,  but  Barciphas;  bat 
the  jadgei^i]l8tMd  of  belieyiog  him,  tuned  him  into  ridi- 
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mle.  And  we  all,  nin^lin^  amoogst  the  specUtors,  a{>- 
pUaded  t^e  judf^es  for  their  righteofu  decisoo.'"  — 
SanchooUtlion,  HUtnr.  Phctme.  \.  vU.  c  5,  6^  ed.  Wagen- 
feld,  Bremen,  1%37,  p.  197. 

It  is  necessarj  to  remark,  regarding  the  edition 
of  Sancboniathon  from  which  this  is  taken,  that 
Wagenfeld,  who  published  it  about  twenty  years 
ago,  professed  to  nave  printed  it  from  a  MS.  dis- 
covereil  in  a  monastery  in  Portugal.  Its  authen- 
ticity was  at  first  supported  by  Grotefend,  but 
afterwards  impugned  by  him,  as  well  as  by  Mo- 
vers, the  historian  of  the  Phoenicians.  A  pro- 
longed controversy  ensued  amongst  the  Grerman 
classicists,  the  result  of  which  (although  it  is  far 
from  convicting  Wagenfeld  of  wilful  deception) 
tends  to  show  that  the  MS.  from  which  he  wrought 
is  one  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  anterior 
either  to  the  history  of  El-ls-hakee  or  the  Chro* 
nicle  of  Ileuter.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
concoctions  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  which  it  was 
customary  to  mix  together  history,  geography, 
and  romance :  and  as  Philo  of  Byblus  is  himself 
believed  to  have  forged  the  work  of  Sancbonia- 
thon, this  restoration  of  the  lost  books  is  in  all 
probability  a  mediaeval  attempt  to  perpetrate  a 
forgery  on  Philo.  J.  Emerson  Tenhent. 


JUPA8  I8CASIOT  :    ACCOUHTS   OP    THE    MAHHER  OF 
UI8    DEATH   BECOHCUiED. 

St.  Matt,  xxvii.  5.  says  that  Judas,  in  bitter  re- 
morse for  his  crime,  cast  down  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  the  price  of  blood,  in  the  temple,  and 
^*  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself.**  St. 
Luke  (Acts  of  the  App.  i.  18.),  that  he  "  pur- 
chased a  field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity,  and, 
falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst, 
trprfv^s  yfv6fJL€vos  ^xAicrfat  fUcros},  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out.**  Dean  Alford,  in  his  late  valuable 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  after  declaring 
that  "  the  various  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two 
narratives,  which  may  be  seen  in  most  of  our 
English  commentaries,  are  among  the  saddest 
shins  to  which  otherwise  high-mmded  men.  are 
driven  by  an  unworthy  system,**  goes  on  to  say 
that  TTpTiv^s  ytvSfjLfvos  will  nardly  bear  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  by  those  who  wish  to  harmonise  the 
two  accounts,  viz.  that  having  hanged  himself,  he 
fell  by  the  breaking  of  the  rope,  xpTji^s,  like  the 
Latin  promts^  having  the  distinct  meaning  of 
headlong,  toith  (he  face  downwards. 

**  It  is  obvious/'  continues  the  Dean,  "  that  while  the 
general  term  used  by  St  Matthew  points  mainly  at  self- 
mitrdeTf  St.  Luke's  account  does  not  preclude  the  cata- 
strophe related  having  happened  in  some  way,  as  a  divine 
judgment,  during  the  suicidal  attempt  Further  than 
this,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we  cannot  go.  An  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  actual  circumstances  would 
account  for  the  discrepancy,  but  nothing  else." 

Still  it  is  very  satisfactory  (fully  admitting  the 


principle  that,  intelligible  to  our  finite  under- 
standing or  unintelligible,  we  should  take  the  in- 
spired narrative  as/acQ,  to  be  able  to  throw  light 
upon  and  reconcile  apparewdy  contradictorT  pas- 
sages, as  modem  discoveries  are  constantly  domg  ; 
and  a  paper  by  Grranville  Penn  on  this  sohject, 
read  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  Litermture  in 
1827,  would  probably,  if  known  to  Alfcwd,  not 
have  been  included  among  those  attempts  mt  re- 
conciliation which  he  has  so  unceremomooslj  dis- 
missed.     The  Dean,  with    the    rest,  tranalatcs 
ixdicfifff  ^* burst  asunder  with  a  noise;**  but  this 
interpretation  is  so  forced,  that  it  would  be  sup- 
ported only  in  default  of  any  other.    It  is  eren 
much  doubted  whether  the  word  had  a  plsce  at 
all  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect.  Yalpy  indeed  (Aa- 
dcunerital  Words  in  the  Cheek  Language)  oonnects 
it   with  j^Acerare;  but   it  is  far  better  to  take 
AouccM  in  this  passage,  with  Mr.  Penn,  as  a  render^ 
ing  of  the  Latin  verb  laqueo,  to  halter  or  enmare^ 
iKd/crifff  being  used,  like  many  Latin  actives,  in  a 
passive  or  reflective  sense  —  laqueatus  est.     Of 
these  Latinisms  we  have  many  examples  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  e.g.  ^poycAA^,  flagello ;  KoSpiCr- 
rris,  quadrans,  &c.     Mr.  Penn  reconciles  the  ac- 
counts of  SS.  Matthew  and  Luke  by  sapposog 
that  Judas,  being  a  very  corpulent  man,  as  the 
early  Fathers  describe  him  (see  the  passage  of 
Papias  quoted  by  (Ecumenius  and  Theophylacti 
and  referred  to  by  Alford),  threw  himself  head- 
long from  a  height,  and  was  caught  midum  sa  lie 
noose^  and  from  his  corpulence  his  bowels  were 
thereby  disruptured.      Executions  in    Southern 
Europe  were  formerly  performed  in  the  same 
way,  the  criminal  being  noosed  with  a  long  rime, 
and  then  pushed  from  a  high  beam.    The  nil 
would  then  take  place  in  the  precise  pontion  de- 
scribed —  headlong,  with  the  face  downwards,  — 
should  by  any  means,  as  the  noose  not  slipping 
readily,  or  bemg  made  large  enough  to  pass  the 
shoulders  through,  such  an  accident  occur  as  is 
here  supposed  in  tJie  case  of  Judas.    (C£  Senec. 
HippoL  A.  iv.  1086.)  — 

**  Prseceps  in  ora  fhsus,  implicnit  cadens 
Laqueo  tenaci  corpus ;  et  quanto  magis 
Pugnat,  sequaces  hoc  raagis  nodos  ligat." 

E.  S.  TATW)m. 


tetminsteb:  psesentment  in  1405. 

The  following  curious  document  has  lately  come 
into  my  possession.  It  relates  to  a  parish,  &c  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  has  evidently  been  written  many 
years  ago ;  the  original  may  be  buried  in  the  cel- 
lars of  some  diocesan  registry  :  — 

"^  Translation  of  an  ancient  Vtsitaium  at  YetmT  m  the  year 
1405,  entered  among  Dean  C9tandler*$  Records,— ^Copycd 
by  Mr  BovcheTf  and  by  him  TrandaUd. 

"1405.  Vatminster  Prebend.  — On  Tharadav  the  28>»« 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  aboves^,  the  sd  Dean 
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did  visit  the  Prebend  of  Tatminster  Ecclesia,  and  the 
Prebends  of  Yatm'  Prima  et  Sectinda,  in  lay  fee  in  the 
Church  of  Yatm'  Ecclesia,  with  the  Chappels  in  their 
Clergy  and  Laity. 

"M'  Tho*  Wroften,  Prebendary  there,  being  precog- 
nized,  did  not  appear,  but  the  Dean  excused  him. — Ap- 
peared Walter  Bay  his  farmer  there,  and  paid  the  pro- 
curations, 7*  6^. 

**  W  John  White,  Vicar  there,  appeared  and  paid  his 
obedience  to  the  s^  Deaa,  and  exhibited  his  Letters  of 
Orders,  Institution,  and  foduction,  and  left  a  copy  with 
the  Roister. 

**  M'  'fho*  Stafford,  Chaplain  there,  appeared  and  pud 
his  obedience,  and  did  not  exhibit ;  therefore  he  has  till 
Friday  next  after  the  ffeast  of  S*  Matthew  the  Apostle, 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum,  to  Exhibit  his  Letters 
of  Orders ;  he  withdrew. 

Walter  Smyth,  1 


Walter  Ray, 
Rich<*  Dyere, 
John  A^m, 
Nic»  Deryng, 
Rt.  Smith, 


{Appeared,  and  say  that 
the  Prebendal  Church 
of  Yatminster  is  dedi- 
cated in  Honor  of  S^ 
Andrew  the  Apostl^ 
and  the  Rectory  there 
is  endowed  with  the  Tithes  of  EEay  and  Com,  within  the 
bounds  and  limitts  of  the  said  pansh  (except  the  great 

Tithes  arising  from  the  Estate  of  Corswell ),  having 

under  it  a  Yicar,  who  is  endowed  by  the  name  of  its 
Vicar  with  all  other  small  Tithes  whatsoever,  and  the 
great  Tithes  arising  from  the  Estate  of  Carswell  aforesaid, 
of  what  kind  soever,  being  within  the  bounds  and  limitts 
of  the  said  parish. 

''Also.  It  is  presented  that  there  are  two  Chappels 
called  Lye  and  Cbecknole,  situate  within  the  parish 
foresaid,  of  which  Chapells  the  Prebendary  of  the  place 
takes  the  great  Tithes,  and  the  Vicar  of  the  same  the 
small  Tithes,  for  which  he  shall  find  two  Chaplains,  viz^ 
one  to  celebrate  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sundays  in 
every  week  and  other  feast  days  at  Lye,  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  same  Vicar  shall  find  one  other  Chaplain  to  cele- 
brate on  the  same  days  and  feasts  at  Checknolle,  of  which 
Chaplains  one  is  wanting  in  default  of  the  present  Vicar : 
appeared  the  same^Vicar,  before  the  said  Commissary  at 
the  same  day  and  place,  and  alledged  that  he  was  pro- 
vided with  one  other  Chaplain.  Also  presented  that 
John  Whyte  the  Vicar  there  used  to  celebrate  twice 
a  day  appeared  the  same  M'  John before  the  of- 
ficial of  the  said  Dean,  at  the  day  and  place  aforesaid, 
and  confessed  the  Articles,  and  having  made  proper  con- 
cession was  dismissed. 

**  Also.  It  is  presented  that  for  time  out  of  mind  the 
Vicar  aforesaid  and  his  predecessors  used  t<>  take  every 
year  in  the  name  of  Agistment  Tithe  arising  from  the 
Estate  called  Whyteyoke,  being  within  the  parish  afore- 
said, 20%  for  which  M'  Tho*  Wroughton,  the  Prebendary 
there,  hath  unjustly  substracted  ror  four  years  now  last 
past,  one  mark,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Vicar  aforesaid." 

I  give  the  spelling,  &c.  as  in  the  paper  before 
me ;  the  date  is  altered  in  red  ink  to  the  *'  23**.** 
"Parishioners  there"  appear  to  have  been  more 
particular  in  those  days,  450  years  ago ;  and  no 
doubt  their  presentations  were  also  better  at- 
tended to  than  now.  Although  "  articles  of  en- 
quiry **  are  sent  to  every  churchwarden  to  answer 
and  "  present "  at  visitations,  such  "  articles  **  are 
a  dead  letter.  We  presented  the  neglected  and 
dilapidated  state  of  the  chancel  in  our  parish  to 
bishop  and  archdeacon  for  ten  or  twelve  following 
years,  but  no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  our  pre- 
sentment.    It  b  true,  a  dignitary  in  the  said 


cathedral  (and  in  two  or  three  other  cathedrals !) 
owned  the  great  tithes  (600/.  a-year,  which  he 
leased  to  his  son,  a  boy  at  school,  to  perpetuate 
the  sacrilege !),  while  he  doled  out  21.  a-year  for 
local  charities  I !  The  poor  vicar*s  portion  was 
about  2  per  cent  on  the  great  tithes!  As  the 
said  dignitary  has  enjoyed  this  preference  over 
thirty  years,  ne  must  have  bagged  iiet  something 
like  20,000/. ;  if  the  son  lives  "  the  days  of  our 
age,*'  I  leave  your  readers  to  calculate  his  share 
of  die  spoil.  The  chancel  arch  must  be  soon  built 
up,  and  the  chancel  itself  will  then  vanish^  as  has 
already  actually  occurred  to  a  church,  the  great 
tithes  of  which  also  belong  to  a  still  higher  dig- 
nitary of  the  same  cathedral.  Simoh  Wabd. 


ST.   BLAni  8   CHAPEL. 

Buried  in  a  deep  glen,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  bland  of  Bute,  and  some  ten  miles  from 
Rothesay,  lie  the  ruins  of  Blain  chapel,  one  of  the 
oldest  remains  in  Scotland. 

The  chapel  b  divided  into  chancel  and  nave. 
The  first,  about  23  ft.  6  in. ;  the  second,  45  ft.  in 
length.  The  width  of  the  chancel  is  14  ft.  ^  in. ; 
of  the  opening  of  the  chancel-nave  arch  5  ft.,  and 
the  total  span  of  the  nave  not  much  over  18  ft., 
rough  dimensions.  The  chapel  lies  due  east  and 
west.  The  eastern  wall  of  the  nave  alone  remains 
perfect ;  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  since  the 
chancel  arch  was  in  all  probability  always  the 
ornamental  feature  in  the  chapel. 

The  usual  Norman  mouldmgs  are  observable, 
with  zigzag  and  lozenge,  or  surface  ornaments; 
the  latter  continued,  as  a  string-course,  along  the 
ruined  north  and  south  nave  walls. 

The  capitab  on  either  side  the  arch  are  varied ; 
a  noteworthy  fact  in  itself,  indicating  considerable 
antiquity. 

A  round-headed  piscina  of  the  very  rudest  con- 
struction remains  in  the  chancel ;  the  slab  in  which 
the  basin  b  sunk  projecting  some  inches  from  the 
south  wall  surface.  And  a  curious  cupboard,  in 
the  east  wall,  on  one  side  of  the  altar  (which  has 
however  disappeared),  b  in  very  perfect  preserva- 
tion, —  a  square-headed  aperture,  the  exact  pur- 
pose of  which  I  should  be  happy  to  learn.  Was 
it  a  sacristy  ? 

There  are  vestiges  of  erections  to  the  south  of 
the  nave  wall;  so  ruined,  however,  that  it  was 
mere  surmise  that  proposed  this  as  the  site  either 
of  a  small  transept,  or  out- building,  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  church  itself.  Con- 
siderable alterations  have  undoubtedlv  been  made 
in  the  chapel  since  its  erection ;  additions,  dating 
as  early  as  the  first  Pointed,  and  only  ending  with 
the  **  rerpendicular**  style,  from  what  I  could 
gather  in  the  remains. 

There  was  perhaps  a  soutii  door  in  the  chancel. 
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bat  tbe  accDmulation  of  rubbi^  rendered  id; 
certaJDly  on  that  point  almost  impoMible. 

The  barjing'pUcea  of  the  two  sexes  are  sepa- 
rate,  aboat  trbich  there  are  various  tradition!  ; 
round  and  about  which,  too,  gaidea  and  f^ide- 
books  have  accumulated  almost  as  much  rubbish 
as  time  has  gathered  round  the  very  walls  them- 
MlveL 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  stir  up  inquiry 
abont,  and  disentangle  {ram  traditional  meshes 
the  history  of  the  chspel,  well  worthy  a  search  in 
the  archives  of  parchment,  as  well  as  the  "  ser- 
mons in  atone."  T.  Habwood  Fatiisom. 


Some  considerable  sales  hare  been  made  lately 
of  seals  (mounted  in  an  old  style,  and  appearing 
to  be  genuine),  under  the  following  cunous  cir- 
cniastancea.  A.,  we  will  Ihna  call  one  of  the 
vendors,  waits  on  Mr.  B.,  a  gentleman  lately 
retired  from  trade  with  a  large  fortune,  and  the 
following  dialogue  takes  place :  — 

A.  Good  morning,  Hr.  B.  I  have  a  ver;  cu- 
rious seal  to  dijpoee  of,  bearing  jour  arms  ;  but  I 
really  did  not  know  your  fami^  was  connected 
with  the  noble  house  of  C,  the  Earls  of  D. 

B.  (pUatingly  gurprited.')  Neither  did  I. 

A.  Well,  this  old  seal  has  come  into  mypoases- 
qoD,  and  there  jod  see  the  arms  of  C.  are  quar- 
tered  (or  impaled  as  the  case  may  be)  with  jours. 

B.  (much  gratiJUd.)  Well,  I  see  it  is  so.  I 
never  snen  of  it ;  but,  now  I  think  of  if,  I  re- 
member I  once  heard  our  family  came  from  the 
county  of  E.,  where  the  Earls  of  D.  had  property, 
and  we  may  have  been  connected. 

A.  Well,  Sir,  I  think  this  is  a  proof  of  it,  and 
diercfbre  have  given  you  the  first  ofier  of  the  aeal 

at guineas,  besides  the  setting,  which  is  very 

curioua.     You   see  these  things  now  fttch  high 
prices  among  genealogists,  and  to  you.  Sir 1 

B.  Oh!  don't  mention  it;   I  am  much  obliged, 

and  here  ia  a  cheque  for twenty  times  as 

modi  as  the  seal  is  worth. 

Now  the  parties  we  have  called  A.  are  evidently 
SO  respectable  that  no  blame  can  possibly  attach 
to  them ;  but  a  very  careful  examination  has  becu 
made  of  a  number  of  seals  bought  under  these 
circamstances,  and  both  the  A.s  and  the  B.s  should 
be  informed  many  ate  not  genuine.  They  are 
badly  executed,  and  full  of  heraldic  as  well  as 
artistic  faults.  In  fact  they  are  supposed  by  com- 
petent judges  to  have  been  cut  by  some  seal  en- 
gravers apprentices  or  pupils  for  practice.  The 
ptones  have  then  been  set  in  a  very  bad  manner, 
probably  by  other  "  'prentice  hands."  They  have 
thus  got  out  into  the  world,  and  both  vendor  and 
purchaser  have  been  deceived.  Should  any  more 
**  turn  up,"  A.  and  B.  are  both  advised  to  get  the 


<^inion  of  some  good  geneidogist  before  any  trans- 
action takes  place  between  them ;  and  all  respec- 
table seal  engravers  are  cautioned  not  to  snffiir 
the  attempts  of  their  pupils  to  be  sold,  as  grettt 
mistakes  and  vexation  are  likely  to  occur  tberebj. 
Hbkalsds. 


Bras*  muting  from  SI.  MickaeVt,  Normeh.  — 
The  nave  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  Coslany, 
in  Norwich,  is  being  "restored"  (I  would  men- 
tion in  a  parenthesis  that  ail  the  mural  paiatinga 
that  have  been  brought  to  light  were  moM  acrn- 
pulously  obliterated),  and,  aa  too  often  happens  in 
such  cases,  one  of  the  monumental  braaaes  has 
been  stolen.  It  b  a  plate  measuring  14  in.  by 
5\  in.,  upon  which  is  incised  the  inscription  of 
Bichard  Wallour,  first  priest  of  Thorp'a  Chantry. 
It  was  most  probably  composed  by  himself  as  it 
is  given  in  his  will,  with  instructions  that  it  should 
be  placed  on  a  marble  over  the  place  of  hia  inter- 
ment. I  am  induced  to  transcribe  it  by  the  hope 
that  if  the  memorial  in  question  escape  the  melt- 
ing-pot, this  Note  may  one  day  lead  to  its  rartork- 
tion  to  the  despoiled  slab,  which  I  may  obaerre 
has  been  removed  Irom  its  original  pcwj^n  — 
chosen  by  the  deceased  himself—  and  placed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  church :  -: — 
"  Ossa  msgistri  <ninda  Rici  Wallonr  ists 

Unia  teaat  primi  Hrrea  p'ebiteri 

Ex  cantana  veniam  aibi  poste  nuns 

Hunc  aie  Cuim  ppiciare  dens 

U  .  d  .  qe  quinquies  I  Anno  Ouistiqne  sepnlf." 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  the  effigy  aiid 
inscription  of  Johanna  Clark  qiTietly  disiqip^arMl 
from  the  same  church  i  but,  in  that  case,  the  hnat 
was  loose,  and  had  been  handed  down  from  churcb- 
w^den  to  churchwarden,  until  it  was  consigned 
to  the  custody  of  the  pariah  clerk,  who  baa  Deen 
for  the  last  two  years  in  a  lunatic  asyluQt,  and,  of 
course,  nothing  can  now  be  ascertained  as  to  its 
fate.  J.  L'EsTXAiiaB, 

Sorwich. 

"Some,"  peculiar  Norfolk  Seme  of,  —  A  very 
singular  use  of  this  word  obtains  in  this  district. 
In  order  to  express  "It  is  exceedingly  hot,"  oar 
rustics  say,  "That  is  some  hotness  (thai  being 
universally  used  for  tf).  The  adjective,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  manufactured  into  a  substantive  to 
suit  this  idiom  by  adding  the  terminatdou  -nesg ; 
and  many  peculiar  words  are  the  resulL  Does 
any  corresponding  idiom  esist  in  other  dialects, 
languages,  or  patois  ?  If  so,  I  should  be  glad  trf' 
examples.  E.  S.  Tatxab. 

censured  than  by  the  greatest  employer  of  incdi  a 
Bomanised  style  in  our  langu^e,  the  oirtingniAcd 
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corrector  of  vulgar  errors.  The  writings  of  this 
great  author  and  profound  thinker  are  filled  with 
words  that  differ  from  Latin  only  in  their  termi- 
nation. In  the  preface  to  his  admirable  treatise 
on  Vulgar  Errors^  there  is  a  passage  perfectly  de- 
scriptive and  censorious  of  his  ^  own  style.  He 
complains  that 

"  If  elegance  still  precedetb,  and  English  pens  main- 
tain that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed  to  flow  from 
many,  we  shall,  within  a  few  years,  he  fain  to  learn  Latin 
to  understand  English,  and  a  work  will  prove  of  equal  foci" 
lily  in  either*^ 

James  Elmes. 

Roger  Shdkspeare, — Nash,  in  his  account  of 
Tardebigg  {Hist  of  Worcestershire^  vol.  ii.),  speak- 
ing of  Bordesley  Abbey,  says  : 

"  A.D.  1534,  John  Day,  the  last  Abbot,  with  19  Monks, 
subscribed  to  the  King's  supremacy,  and  to  the  surrender 
of  the  Convent,  17  July,  1539, 15  Hen.  VIII. 

"  In  1553  there  remained  in  charge  £2  in  fees,  j£6  7s.  4d. 
in  Annuities,  and  the  fgllowing  pensiojis." 

Then  follow  eleven  persons,  among  whom  is 
Roger  Shakespear^  £5.  0.  0." 

Nash's  authority  is  (Browne?)  "Willis."  Is 
anything  known  of  this  Roger  ?  While  on  the 
subject  of  the  Shakspeare  family,  I  may  add  that 
that  illustrious  surname  is  comparatively  common 
in  South  Staffordshire.  H.  S.  G. 

JSdie  Ochiltree's  Gravestone,  —  Beinff  in  the 
parish  graveyard  of  Roxburgh,  near  Kelso,  Rox- 
burghshire, on  12th  Sept.  1858,  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  on  a  gravestone :  — 

"The  Body  of  the 

Gentleman  Beggar, 

Andrew  Gemmels,  alias  Edie  Ochiltree,  was  interred 

here, 

Who  died  at  Roxburgh  Newtown 

In  1793, 

Aged  106»  years. 

Erected  by  William  Thomson  Farmer  Over 

Roxburgh, 

1849. 

I. 


WALK-MONET   AND   WAXK-MILLS. 

In  the  collection  of  Remarhable  Charities  and 
Old  English  Customs,  extracted  fVom  the  Reports 
of  the  Charity  Coinmissioners,  and  edited  by  H. 
Edwards  in  1841,  mention  is  made,  at  p.  124., 
of  a  charity  at  Oxborough  in  Norfolk  termed 
"  walk-money."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  this  term.  There  were  formerly,  in 
that  district,  mills  called  walk-mills,  or  fullmg- 
mills ;  used  for  the  purpose  of  fulling  or  milling 
duffield,  a  stout  coarse  cloth  of  worsted.  These 
mills  were  worked  by  persons  walking  inside  a 
cylinder,  like  a  turnspit  in  his  wheel,  or  squirrel 
in  his  'cage,  or  the  donkey  that  draws  the  water 


from  the  deep  well  at  Garisbrooke  Castle  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  I  recollect  a  crane  for  raising 
heavy  goods  at  Lynn  being  constructed  and 
worked  upon  the  same  principle.  Sometimes 
these  mills  were  called  Waugh  Mills.  There  were 
three  or  four  of  them  formerly  at  Castle  Rising, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Harrod's  Gleanings  among  the 
Castles  and -Convents  t?i  Norfolk, 

But  I  cannot  say  whether  the  charity  of  walk- 
money  is  to  be  connected  with  the  walk-mills. 

Another  suggestion  has  occurred  to  me :  — 
Among  the  efforts  of  former  days  to  put  down  the 
nuisance  of  general  mendicancy,  was  a  system  of 
licensing  beggars  to  solicit  alms  within  certain 
limits,  with  dish  and  clapper,  or  the  ringing  of  a 
bell ;  and  the  district  to  which  such  permission 
was  limited  was  termed  a  hell-gate  or  bell- walk. 
In  the  city  of  Norwich  officers  were  appointed 
with  the  title  of  Marshal  of  the  Beggars,  armed 
with  long  staves,  for  the  painting  of  which  several 
instances  occur  in  the  records  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  the  bell-walk  is  mentioned :  — 

*'  Whereas  y®  keeper  or  guider  of  the  almshouse  has 
heretofore  had  permission,  at  the  will  of  the  Mayor, 
Shereffs,  and  Common  Council  (with  the  ringing  of  a 
hand-bell),  to  ask  and  receive  the  alms  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  City  in  diverse  streets,  the  said  Keeper  or  Guider 
of  the  said  house  shall  see  that  the  said  persons  (having 
permission  to  ask  charity)  well  and  orderly  demean  them- 
selves in  their  Bell -gate,  or  Bell-walk,  according  to  such 
orders  as  are  or  shall  be  made  by  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, and  entered  in  the  court 'of  mayoralty." 

Whether  the  term  walk-money  is  connected  with 
either  of  these  old  customs,  or  with  some  other 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  I  beg  to  submit 
to  the  readers  of  '*  N.  &  Q."   Gopdabd  Johnsoh. 

East  Dereham. 


THB  BN6LI8H  THEOPHBASTUB. 

I  have  a  12mo.  volume  printed  in  1702,  entitled 
ne  English  ITieophrasius :  or  The  Manners  of  the 
Age,  Being  the  Modem  Characters  of  the  C(^t,  the 
Town,  and  the  City,  No  author*s  name,  nor  any 
clue  to  it.  Some  former  possessor  of  the  book 
had  caused  it  to  be  lettered,  "Blount's  English 
Theophrastus."  But  I  very  much  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  assignment.  .  If  it  be  correct,  to 
what  Blount  is  it  attributed  ? 

There  is  an  original  note  on  the  fly-leaf  ad- 
dressed to  "Mr.  Pewterer,"  and  signed  "Ric. 
Burton,"  dated  "  Oct.  14,  1709."  The  note  b  as 
follows :  — 

**  The  book  you  dipp'd  in  when  in  my  study  was  the 
'  Art  by  which  a  man  may  raise  himself,  &c. ;  or  Ha- 
mane  prudence.'  But  you  are  past  those  Rudiments,  and 
I  have  therefore  chose  to  send  yon  this,  which,  if  not 
already  in  your  hands,  be  pleased  to  accept  as  an  Acquit- 
tance for  acquitting  so  many  acquittances  to 

"Tour  humble  Servant, 

«  Ria  PURTOH.** 

I  am  not  quite  sure  th^  signature  is  Ric.  or  Nic, 
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Burton.  The  name  Francis  Pewterer  is  written 
on  the  title-page.  Is  anything  known  of  this  gen- 
tleman or  his  family  ? 

Blount  or  Blunt  family.  Two  persons  of  this 
name,  viz.,  Robert  Blount,  who  settled  in  Suf- 
folk, and  William  Blunt  who  settled  in  Lincoln- 
shire, came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror : 
the  latter  is  (said  by  Kelham,  in  his  illustrations 
of  Domesday  Book),  "supposed  to  have  been 
brother  to  Robert  le  Blund  or  Blount.*'  Nicolas, 
in  his  Synopsis  of  the  British  Peerage^  gives  five 
generations  of  the  descendants  of  Robert  le  Blund 
(or  Blount),  terminating  with  William  le  Blund, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  1263 ; 
he  left  no  issue,  and  his  two  sisters  shared  his 
lands. 

Thomas  le  Blount,  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  the  above  family,  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1326  and  1328,  and  William  le  Blount 
from  1330  to  1337,  when  he  died  without  issue, 
and  the  barony  became  extinct. 

Walter  Blount  was  created  Baron  Mountjoy  of 
Thurveston,  co.  Derby,  1465,  and  his  heirs  suc- 
ceeded to  that  title  until  Charles  Blount  (who  was 
created  Earl  of  Devonshire  in  1603)  died  in  1606, 
without  issue. 

Mountjoy  Blount  (natural  son  of  the  last 
baron)  was  created  Baron  Mountjoy  in  1627,  and 
Earl  of  Newport  in  1628;  the  title  became  ex- 
tinct by  the  death  of  Henry  Blount  without  issue 
in  1681.  The  title  of  Baron  Mountjoy  was  after- 
wards conferred  upon  the  Windsor  family  in  1711. 
The  Windsors  were  descendants,  in  the  female 
line,  from  the  sister  of  Edward  Blount,  second 
Baron  Mountjoy.  The  Windsor  family  became 
extinct,  in  the  male  line,  in  1738.  The  title  of 
Viscount  Mountjoy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Earl  of  Bute  in  1796,  and  remains 
in  his  family,  I  believe,  to  the  present  time.  I  do 
not  know,  however,  that  this  family  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Blunts  or  Blounts.  This  lat- 
ter fanily  (Blunts)  is  now  spread  into  seventeen 
English  counties,  and  the  descent  of  the  principal 
or  leading  branch,  and  the  connection  and  ramifi- 
cations of  the  others,  are,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
trace ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  of  all  the  assistance 
which  the  readers  and  correspondents  of  "  N.  & 
Q."  can  render  me.  I  have  stated  nearly  all  I 
know  upon  the  subject. 

Was  Thomas  Blount  son  of  Myles  Blount  of 
Orleton  in  Herefordshire,  and  the  author  of  Frag- 
meiUa  Antiquitatis  and  Glossographia,  and  many 
other  works  connected  directly  with  the  early 
family  of  that  name,  and  if  so,  how  ?  Thomas 
Blount  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  an  account  of  his 
family,  which  was  published  in  the  third  edition 
of  Henry  Peacham's  Complete  Gentleman,  S(*c., 
London,  4to.  1661.  This  edition  is  very  scarce, 
I  believe ;  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  it.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  whether 
it  contains  anything  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 


Anthony  k  Wood  says  that  Thomas  Bloont  (the 
author  of  Olossographia,  Sfc.)  was  "of  a  youngep 
house,  and  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  his 
name,  and  that  he  was  a  barrister  in  the  Temple.** 

Is  Blunt  or  Blount  the  patronymical  or  ances- 
torial  name  of  this  family  ?        Fishet  Thompsok. 

Stoke  Newington. 


Minor  <&uerieif« 

Quotation  by  Reginald  Pecock,  —  Can  anyone 
inform  me  where  the  following  citation  occurs  ? 
Reginald  Pecock,  in  his  Repressor  of  over  much 
Blaming  of  the  Clergy  (fol.  110.  b.  MS.  Cantabr. 
K  k.  4.  26.),  having  just  quoted  St.  Jerome,  pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

"  And  another  Chronicler  saith  in  sentence  thus:  'Eer 
the  Clergy  of  the  Charch  was  endued  with  anmovable 
possessions,  the  clerks  were  holy  and  devout  and  ghostly ; 
and  by  ensampling  of  so  holy  conversation,  turned  much 
of  the  world  into  true  faith  and  virtuous  conversation, 
and  then  also  the  clerks  were  ready  for  to  put  their  lives 
for  witnessing  of  truth,  and  for  the  ghostly  health  of  their 
neighbours.  And  againward,  after  in  time  that  the 
clergv  of  the  church  was  endued  with  unmovable  good^ 
the  clergy  decreased  in  holy  living  and  in  all  neceasaiy 
governances  to  the  health  of  the  church,  which  before  the 
said  enduing  they  had ;  and  vices  grew  into  the  clergy 
much  thicker  than  before,  as  pride,  ambition,  vain-glory, 
gluttony,  lechery,  covetousness,  and  specially  simony 
and  such  other.'  " 

Ghubchux  Babinotok. 

St.  John's  ColL,  Cambridge. 

Bondage.  —  Could  any  contributor  of  "  N".  &  Q." 
inform  me  at  about  what  period  this  system  of 
rural  labour  came  into  practice  ?  and  about  what 
time  was  the  term  first  used  to  designate  the  sys- 
tem ?  Bondage  is  practised  chiefly  in  Berwick- 
shire, Koxburghshire,  Northumberland,  and  par- 
tially in  a  few  other  counties  of  Scothmd,  and  is 
reckoned  by  the  hinds,  who  have  to  provide  the 
bondager^A  sad  grievance  and  oppression. 

Mbntabthss. 

"  When  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again.** — ^In  Mr. 
Chappeirs  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  pp. 
434-5.,  there  is  the  following  quotation  from  lEUt- 
son :  — 

'*  It  is  believed  to  be  a  fact  that  nothing  fed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Jacobites,  down  almost  to  the  present  i&giu 
in  evenr  corner  of  Great  Britain,  more  than  iTte  S3ng  shaii 
enjoy  his  own  again;  and  even  the  great  orator  of  the 
party,  in  that  celebrated  harangue  (which  funiished  the 
present  laureat  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  happiest 
and  finest  poems),  was  always  thought  to  have  alluded  to 
it  in  his  remarkable  quotation  from  Virgil —*  Carmina 
tunk  melius  cum  venerit  ipse  canemus.' " 

On  this  arises  the  following  Queries  :  Who  was 
the  great  orator?  What  was  the  celebrated 
harangue  ?  Who  the  present  laureat?  and  what 
was  the  poem  by  that  laureat  which  is  alluded  to  P 

•  M.C. 
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Anonymous  Proverbs,  —  At  the  time  of  Samuel 
Rogers*  death,  and  when  anecdotes  and  recollec- 
tions of  him  filled  the  corners  of  all  the  newspa- 
pers I  excerpted  the  following  pithy  sajings,  which 
I  remember  were  printed  with  some  anecdotes  of 
the  deceased  poet,  though  not  attributed  to  him. 
I  foolishly  omitted  taking  down  any  particulars, 
and  should  now  be  obliged  if  some  correspondent 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  could  supply  with  the  name  of  their 
original  utterer.  They  are  too,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, worthy  of  preservation  in  "  N.  8c  Q.,"  not 
for  their  piety,  but  their  wit  And  if  any  one 
felt  disposed  to  compile  a  book  to  be  entitled 
"  The  Proverbs  of  the  Worldly- Wise  Man,"  they 
would  deserve  a  prominent  place  in  the  new  Evan- 
gel:— 

"  Men  must  be  saved  in  this  world  by  want  of  faith.**. 

''The  straggling  for  knowledge  hath  a  pleasure  like 
wrestling  with  a  fine  woman.** 

'*  The  best  qoalification  for  a  prophet  is  to  have  a  good 
memory.** 

**  Content  to  the  mind  is  like  moss  to  an  old  tree :  it 
bindeth  it  up  so  as  to  stop  its  growth.*' 

**  Complaining  is  a  contempt  npon  oneself.** 

"  An  aged  man  conclndeth,  from  his  knowing  mankind, 
that  they  know  him  too,  and  that  maketh  him  very 
wary.'* 

Varlov  ap  Habrt. 

Rev,  M,  Gibert,  one  of  H.  M.  French  chaplains, 
having  accepted  a  living  in  Guernsey  in  1796, 
nominated  Mr.  Gompton  as  his  substitute  at  the 
French  chapel  of  St.  Jameses.  On  the  title-page 
of  Gibert's  Animadversions  on  VoUaire,  he  is 
styled  Chaplain  to  the  King ;  but  Malone's  note 
[in  BoswelTs  Johnson,  iv.  p.  226.]  creates  surprise, 
by  ascribing  to  the  chaplain  a  right  to  nominate  a 
substitute.  What  is  the  history  of  this  chapel 
and  its  origin?  Is  it  a  subsisting  institution? 
By  what  funds  is  it  supported  ?  and  nad  the  chap- 
lain the  right  to  appoint  a  substitute  ?  Any  infor- 
mation on  these  heads,  as  also  any  anecdotes  or 
accounts  of  Gibert,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

W.  N.  S. 

Tabar  na  feazag,  —  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  Gaelic  phrase,  which  is  the  motto  of  the  High- 
land Society  ?  Ein  Frazeb. 

Lascelles*  ^^  History  of  Ireland," — Mr.  Mac- 
Nevin  has  appended  the  following  note  to  p.  220. 
of  The  Confiscation  of  Ulster :  — 

**  His  [Lascelles*]  History  of  Ireland  has  been  sop- 
pressed  by  government ;  it  was  too  true  for  general  use. 
Bat  it  fortunately  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Four  Courts* 
Library,  and  I  believe  the  Dublin  Society.  It  ought  to 
be  republished.** 

What  may  be  the  merits  of  this  work,  which  I 
have*not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  ? 

Abbba. 

Vitruvius,  —  Have  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  been  interested  in  monastic  libraries  ever 
noticed  that  any  of  them  possessed  a  copy  of  this, 


the  earliest  of  the  architectural  writers  whose 
books  have  been  preserved  ?  A  copy  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  has  the  name  of  a  monastery  oblite- 
rated. 1  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  name 
or  names  of  any,  where  this  work  has  been  known 
to  be  included  in  the  generally  very  small  list  of 
books  possessed  by  the  convent.    An  Abchitect. 

Bibliographical  Queries, — Please  let  me  have 
the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  following  publica- 
tions :  — 

1.  **  The  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death,  and  the 
Danger  of  Precipitate  Interments  and  Dissections  de- 
monstrated.   12ma    London,  1746.** 

2.  **  Admonitions  from  the  Dead,  in  Epistles  to  the 
Living.    12mo.    London,  1754.** 

Abhba. 

Quotation  Wanted,  —  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  whence  the  following  quo- 
tation is  taken  ;  it  is  appended  to  an  engraving  of 
Guercino's  '*  Aurora,**  a  companion  print  to  the 
*' Aurora**  of  Guido.  I  also  should  be  glad  to 
know  in  what  collection  the  original  picture  is  to 
be  found  ?  — 

**  Franciscus  Barbieri  tndgo  Guercino  pinxit, 

"  Rore  madens  multoque  renidens  flore  rosarum, 
Noctem  Cimmeriis  vigens  Aurora  sub  antris, 
Egreditur  thalamo  gelidum  aspemata  maritum, 
Incassum  heu  formos^  in  conjuge  sospirantem.*' 
Johannes  Vo^to  gculpsit  JRoimB." 

J.  W.  G.  GUTCH. 


tt 


Fenelon:  Euphemius,  —  In  a  Historical  Treatise 
on  Mystic  Quietism,  translated  from  the  French, 
1701,  Madame  Guy  on  is  said  to  have  been 

"•  So  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  as  to 
give  vitality  to  a  clod,  and  of  so  tender  a  conscience  as, 
like  Euphemius,  to  have  been  made  unhappy  by  an 
earthy  impossibility  till  the  Archbishop  of  C^mbray,  as 
king  of  the  fishes,  suggested  an  aqueous  solution  **  (p.  125.). 

Many  of  your  correspondents  must  be  familiar 
with  tne  writings  of  Fenelon.  Can  anyone  refer 
me  to  the  passage  in  his  works  above  idluded  to, 
or  tell  me  who  was  Euphemius?  What  is  Uie 
title  of  the  French  original,  and  where  can  I  find 
it?  G.M. 

Ancient  Seals*  — I  should  like  to  know  to  whom 
the  two  seals  below^described  belonged :  — 

1.  On  one  is  the  figure  of  a  priest  (?),  and  an 
inscription,  "  cab*  patni  mhjtant.*' 

2.  Down  the  centre  a  pastoral  staff  with  a 
mitre  laid  across  it,  on  the  left  of  which  are  the 
two  keys,  and  on  the  right  a  sword,^  <^ppl/ing  no 
doubt  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  inscription  is 
nearly  obliterated ;  both  are  in  brass,  of  the  el- 
liptical shape.  J.  C.  J. 

Farm  Servants,  —  It  b  the  custom  in  some  parts 
of  the  coontTY  for  fiurm  servants  to  claim  the  time 
aflter  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening  as  their  own : 
their  work  is  supposed  to  be  done,    Query,  hM 
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work  of  his  superstructure,  to  Wotton,  Jones,  or 
Wren. 

The  whole  trench  was  covered  by  an  open  floor- 
ing, many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and 
from  that  height  was  cast  down  the  concretive 
mixture,  that  by  heat,  expansion,  and  adhesion, 
formed  one  solid  rock  and  main  foundation,  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  and  pon- 
derous edifiee.  As  to  a  name  for  the  inventor,  no 
one  need  desire  the  honour  of  being  chief  mortar- 
buffer  *  to  such  buildings  as  the  Post  Office,  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  durable  works  exe- 
cuted under  the  care  of  Sir  Kobert  Smirke. 

Another  large  concrement,  of  greater  difficulty 
even  than  the  preceding,  forms  toe  solid  base  of 
the  mass  of  mansions  and  offices  which  extend 
along  the  south  mall  of  St.  James*s  Park  into 
Park  Street,  and  form  the  block  of  lofty  houses 
between  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Townley,  which  for- 
merly contained  his  collection  of  ancient  masters, 
and  that  of  the  late  Sir  David  Pollock. 

The  site  was  occupied  by  the  old  and  well- 
known  Westminster  Cock-pit,  notified  by  an  ad- 
jacent public-house  known  by  the  sign  of  the 
"Fighting  Cocks."  After  the  removal  of  this 
famous  edifice,  its  site  was  a  regular  Slough  of 
Despond;  green,  with  fetid  slime,  stinking  from 
dead  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  garbage,  and  all  the 
closest  fumes  of  Duck  Lane  and  Tothill  Street  of 
old.  It  was  below  high-water  mark,  and  the  pu- 
trid mass  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  The  ground 
belonged  to  the  trustees  of  Christ's  Hospitfd  ;  and 
the  boards  to  let  this  putrid  pool,  '*  Inquire  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  at  the  Architect's  Office,  Christ's  Hos- 
pital," had  become  illegible,  when  Mr.  Charles 
Pearson,  now  City  Solicitor,  with  the  energy  that 
marks  his  character,  liking  the  neighbourhood, 
entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  site  on  a  building 
lease,  on  terms  commensurate  with  the  basis  on 
which  he  proposed  to  erect  parliamentary  offices 
for  himself,  a  painting  room  and  gallery  for  Mrs. 
Pearson,  the  distinguished  portrait  painter,  a  man- 
sion suited  for  a  plenipotentiary,  and  suites  of 
private  offices  for  professional  men,  &c.  I  was 
*  commissioned  to  examine  the  spot.  As  low  as  we 
could  bore,  it  was  spongy  peat ;  no  sand  or  gravel, 
nor  any  appearance  of  approaching  the  London 
blue  clay.  I  adopted,  fearlessly,  the  Post  Office 
plan;  excavated  nothing,  but,  from  a  height  of 
twelve  feet,  threw  in  a  compound  of  six  parts  of 
washed  Thames  gravel  to  one  part  of  hot,  ground, 
fat  lime ;  dry  at  the  first,  till  all  the  moisture  was 
absorbed,  and  afterwards  mixed  wit^  water.  Two 
^ards  in  depth,  over  the  whole  surface,  was  thus 
mcorporated,  and  the  effects  were  extraordinary. 
It  expanded  so  much  that  many  serious  cracks  m 

*  The  title  given  by  bricklayers  to  the  better  sort  of 
labourers,  a  grade  above  the  hod-men  and  up-and-down- 
ladder-runners,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  tempering  of 
the  mortar,  and  have  the  charge  of  the  cement  cellar. 


Mr.  Townley's  wall,  in  which  was  built  a  weighty 
stone  staircase  three  stories  high,  were  filled  up  ; 
and  the  wall  of  Sir  David  Pollock,  nearly  new, 
and  that  of  a  private  house,  subsequently  pur- 
chased to  complete  the  pile  on  the  eastern  side, 
were  manifestly  supported.  Moreover,  it  swelled 
or  grew  an  inch  in  height  over  the  whole  surface, 
ascertained  by  accurate  observations ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  downward  pressure  on  the  peat 
moss  beneath.  When  the  builder  afterwards  was 
about  to  erect  the  internal  scaffolds,  the  architect 
toldiiim  he  would  not  have  the  concrement  sunk 
into  for  the  poles;  and  he  replied,  the  warning 
was  unnecessary,  for  hQ  could  not  cut  into  it  (then 
having  been  done  nearly  twelve  months),  and  he 
erected  the  poles  on  pattens. 

This  indisputable  information  will,  I  hope,  gra- 
tify the  inquiries  of  G.  R.  L. 

James  Elmes,  Architect  and  C.  E., 

Late  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  London,  &c. 

20.  Bumey  Street,  Greenwich. 


THE  DEATH   07   CLABEHCE. 

(2°^  S.  ii.  221.) 

On  the  page  indicated  Mb.  J.  Gairdneb  offers 
some  suggestions  concerning  the  mysterious  end 
of  the  unfortunate  George  Duke  of  Clarence; 
and  as  he  solicits  from  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
either  a  confirmation  or  refutation  of  them,  I  pre- 
sume the  following  remarks,  although  tending 
principally  in  the  latter  direction,  will  not  be 
altogether  unacceptable. 

Perhaps  in  making  them,  it  will  be  better  if  I 
advert  to  the  several  points  where  he  appears  to 
me  to  be  in  error, ^in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
are  propounded;  I  shall  therefore  do  so.  Mb. 
Gaibdneb  conjectures  that  Clarence  was  first 
killed,  and  drowned  afterwards,  supporting  his 
theory  by  adducing  two  passages  from  Shak- 
speare,  where  the  word  drowned  is  applied  to 
inanimate  objects,  and  assuming  its  equally  per- 
tinent application  to  dead  bodies  —  and  evidently 
thinks  his  guess  a  novel  one.  But  it  is  precisely 
the  story,  as  developed  by  Shakspeare  in  Richard 
IIL,  where  the  murderers  first  stab  their  victim, 
and  then  carry  him  away  to  drown  him.  Witness 
the  words  of  one  of  them :  — 

**  l$t  Murd,  Take  that,  and  that,  if  all  this  will  not  do, 

111  drown  you  in  the  malmsey  butt  withhi.*' 
^  lExit  with  the  botfy. 

So  that  there  seems  no  great  novelty  in  the  most 
important  part  of  Mb.  Gaibdneb's  paper. 

Then  he  tells  us  his  theory  explains  the  only 
other  instance  that  he  knows  of — '*of  a  death 
concerning  which  there  was  a  similar  report**-* 
that  of  the  two  young  princes.  Now,  in  Douce*8 
lUuMtratkmM  of  Shahmeare^  vol.  ii.  1807,  there  is  a 
statement  so  curiously  difierent  from  this  of  Mb. 
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Gairdneb,  that  I  make  bold  to  transfer  its  sub- 
stance into  jour  pages.  It  is  there  suggested  that 
the  singular  mode  of  inflicting  death  in  question 
appears  to  have  prevailed  about  this  time,  and  he 
supposes  that  it  was  made  use  of  for  culprits  of 
rank  and  eminence  when  dispatched  in  secret. 
Douce  quotes  a  passage  from  George  Chastellain, 
a  Flemish  soldier,  poet,  and  historian,  exempli- 
fying the  same  punishment  in  another  instance, — 
that  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  and  tells  us 
that  Chastellain  actually  avers  that  he  was  present 
at  Humphrey's  death,  and  that  its  method -was 
strangulation  in  a  cask  of  wine.  Did  he  not  tell 
us  that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  I  should  imagine 
the  explanation  of  this  to  \>e  found  in  the  con- 
fusion of  Humphrey's  title,  which  Chastellain 
spells  Closter,  with  Clarence,  but  unless  we  call 
in  question  his  veracity,  this  supposition  is  un- 
allowable. 

I  may  mention  that  Donee's  conjecture  as  to  this 
being  a  common  punishment  is  sufficiently  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  Humphrey  was  murdered, 
and  by  Comines'  evident  ignorance  of  it,  for  he 
qualifles  the  testimony  that  he  gives  of  the  re- 
ported manner  of  Clarence's  death,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mb.  Gaibdneb. 

I  must  again  differ  from  your  correspondent 
when  he  asserts  that  it  seems  just  possible  that 
Fabian  meant  no  more  than  &at  Clarence  was 
murdered,  and  dropt  in  a  wine-cask  into  the  sea, 
when  he  said  that  he  was  drowned  in  a  barrel  of 
malmsey.  This  is  rendered  quite  impossible  by 
your  correspondent  himself  in  an  earlier  part  of 
his  paper,  where  he  quotes  from  Fabian  the  words, 
**  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  secretly  put  to  death, 
and  drowned  in  a  barrel  of  malmsey  within  the 
Tower,'*  The  words  italicised  are  quite  irrecon- 
cUeable  with  the  supposition. 

Although  I  have  thus  felt  myself  compelled  to 
disagree  with  Mb.  Gaibdneb,  I  should  be  unjust 
not  to  confess  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  remarks ; 
and  he  deserves  credit  for  the  attempt,  however 
unsuccessful,  to  elucidate  this  dark  but  highly  in- 
teresting portion  of  English  history. 

Edwabd  West. 


GBEATKE80  Dl  DIFPEBEVT  THINGS. 

(2°<>  S.  vi.  216.) 

The  last  of  Mb.  Hbnbubt's  queries  is.  Will  I 
assert  that  those  who  have  been  great  in  mathe- 
matics have  often  been  great  in  other  things  P  I 
might  ask  in  return  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
challenge  in  the  reply  to  which  it  appears :  namely, 
a  challenge  to  produce  a  mathematician  of  whom 
Swift's  Laputan  is  a  fair  caricature.  I  might  also 
ask  whether  those  who  are  great  in  cmy  one  thing 
are  often  great  in  other  things  P  But  these  I  pass 
over.    Before  I  answer  the  question,  I  must  re* 


duce  it  to  something  like  precision :  there  are  four 
vague  words  in  it ;  great,  mathematics^  often^  luid 
things. 

If  mathematics  be  used  in  its  Urge  and  popular 
sense,  as  containing  all  implications  of  every  Vina, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  other  things  into 
lots  of  somewhat  similar  extent,  and  to  take  wide 
genera  of  knowledge. 

As  in  natural  science,  all  material  knowledge 
eiu^ept  what  is  contained  in  our  use  of  the  word 
mathematics ;  philosophical  letters,  philosophy,  plu» 
lolo^y,  history,  law,  politics,   &c. ;   heUes   leUres^ 
criticism,  fiction,   poetry,  drama,   &c.;    and   the 
fine  arts.    These  must  be  roughly  taken,  at  nearly 
undistinguishable  at  the  boundaries :  thus  mathe- 
matics  comes  very  near  upon  natural  science  in 
some  matters ;  philosophical  letters  come  near  to 
belles  lettres  in  one  extreme,  and  to  matbematica  in 
another ;  and  so  on.    Taking  these  five  distinc- 
tions, I  say  that  mathematics  and  one  of  the  otbera 
have  met  in  the  same  person  as  qfkm  and  as 
brightly  as  any  two  of  the  others,  even  if  we  ex- 
clude the  junction  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science ;  and  oftener,  if  we  include  it.     And  we 
ought  to  include  it :  for  mathematics  and  natural 
science  require  qualities  quite  as  distinct,  qoite  as 
unlikely  to  meet  in  great  force  in  one  person,  ai 
philosophical  letters  and  belles  lettres,  <^  philoso- 
phical letters  and  fine  art 

The  mathematics,  from  that  pecoliarity  in  right 
of  which  they  share  with  pure  logic  the  name  of 
exact  science,  are  so  far  removed,  as  to  method, 
from  what  is  popular  and  generally  appreciable 
that  the  world  at  large  sees  them  as  distant  bflli 
are  seen,  in  which  granite,  chalk,  and  grass  are  all 
of  one  blue  colour.  There  is  a  consequence  of 
this  kind.  A  person  will  produce  instances— sodi 
as  Dryden  —  of  celebrity  in  two  paths  of  fiune  — « 
poetry  and  the  drama — and  will  thereupon  remark 
that  mathematics  is  seldom  joined  with  anything 
else.  But  if  this  person  could  get  near  emmgh  to 
the  mathematics  to  see  them  dear  of  the  general 
blue  of  the  distance,  he  would  know  that  there  is 
as  much  distinction  between  a  geometrieal  and  an 
algebraical  branch,  as  between  poetry  and  the 
drama;  that  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
greatness  are  even  more  dbtinct  in  the  first  pair 
than  in  the  second;  that  the  failures  to  attain  even 
approbation  in  algebra,  among  those  who  have  dia* 
tinguished  themselves  in  geometry,  have  been 
more  marked  than  the  failures  of  certain  poeia  to 
become  dramatists :  instances,  Bobert  Sirason  and 
Lord  Byron.  And  Monge,  as  a  union  of  the  geo* 
metrical  and  the  algebraical,  would  appear  lar 
more  remarkable  than  Dryden  as  a  union  of  tha 
poet  and  dramatist.  And  if  he  reply,  Qh  I  but 
Monge  is  aU  mathematics,  I  might  retort  that 
Dryden  is  all  belles  lettres.  But  I  should  be  very 
sorry  if  the  departments  of  literature  were  to  me 
as  much  blended  into  one  by  the  blue  of  the.dia^r 
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tance  as  the  departments  of  mathematics  to  the 
opponent  whom  I  have  supposed. 

feut  so  many  geometers  are  algebraists:  must 
there  not  be  something  in  common  in  the  posi- 
tions ?  Many  poets  are  dramatists,  and  I  ask  the 
same  question.  And  I  answer  both  questions  in 
the  affirmative;  the  individual  men  of  each  one 
pursuit  have  temptations  to  try  the  other,  and  op- 
portunities. Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  number  of  algebraist  geometers,  or  dramatist 
poets,  or  statesmen  lawyers,  or  scholar  historians, 
or  metaphysician  jurists,  or  traveller  soldiers,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  But  a  successful  barrister  does  not  become 
a  dramatist:  he  wants  time,  temptation,  and  oppor- 
tunity. If  his  talent  lie  that  way,  he  oecomes  a 
character  painter  and  an  actor,  perhaps,  before  a 
jury.  And  in  general,  men  choose  one  pursuit  for 
the  staple  of  their  lives,  and  bring  the  powers 
which  might  have  made  them  great  in  other  things 
in  aid  of  that  one  pursuit.  Thus,  a  mere  tvriter, 
a  man  of  powerful  style,  may  gain  fame  by  style 
alone :  but  if  his  matter  also  make  him  famous, 
his  style  merges.  For  this  reason  Laplace  will 
never  have  due  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  French. 
In  this  way  a  person  may  show  several  powers  in 
one  vocation.  The  linfitation  of  occupation  will 
become  more  necessary  as  time  goes  on :  for  the 
details  of  each  subject  grow  larger  and  larger  from 
day  to  day.  Beetles,  butterflies,  and  moths,  are 
now  three  separate  pursuits.  Even  the  mathema- 
tics, I  mean  the  pure  mathematics,  are  subdivided 
to  an  extent  which  demands  of  a  person  who  would 
pursue  his  studies  to  the  point  of  discovery  to 
choose  his  line. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  question,  oo  the  supposi- 
tion that  mathematics  is  restricted  to  pure  ma- 
thematics. This  discussion  would  require  an 
audience  of  mathematicians. 

I  will  now  notice  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
greatness.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  as  to 
matter:  celebrity  for  knowledge  of  old  things; 
celebrity  for  pomting  out  new  ones.  These  two 
are  oflen  confounded  in  the  blue  of  the  distance. 
'I  here  is  no  better  instance  of  this  than  occurs  in 
a  celebrated  article  in  the  JEdinburgh  MevieWf 
written  against  the^aathematics,  in  which  opinions 
drawn  from  men  of  respectable  mathematical 
knowledge  without  a  spark  of  originalitv,  and  opi- 
nions drawn  from  actual  advancers  of  the  science, 
are  skilfully  indiscriminated. 

Speaking  of  greatness  as  to  time,  I  note  first  the 
celebrity  which,  though  decided  and  useful  in  it0 
day,  is  now  only  remembered  by  the  historian. 
Secondly,  there  are  those  whose  names  live,  but 
not  their  works.  Thirdly,  there  are  those  of 
whom  an  educated  man  desires  to  know  somethings 
and  upon  whom  a  certain  class  seize,  but  who  are 
not  generally  taken  to  be  worth  reading  through. 
And  lastly,  there  are  those  whose  names  are 
household  worda,  whose  minds  help  to  m^ko  (^  our 


minds  by  personal  acquaintance.  Very  few  ar^ 
there  of  this  last  class  who  have  been  so  great  in 
two  things  that  both  their  celebrities  are  of  com- 
parable amounts.  In  many,  the  lesser  fame  has 
only  kept  its  head  above  water  by  being  tied  to 
the  greater :  but  this  only  wh^n  the  kinds  of  cele-i 
brity  are  akin,  Milton*s  poetry  is  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  his  prose  in  another.  Shakspeare  the 
poet-dramatist  and  Shakspeare  the  poet  of  other 
kinds  are  in  very  different  places.  I  shall  as- 
tonish some  of  your  readers  oy  telling  them  that 
Christopher  Wren  was  a  mathematician  of  no 
mean  reputation  :  see  his  name  in  the  index  of  the 
Principia,  Few  know  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Albert  Durer  are  among  the  known  mathe- 
maticians. Celebrity  of  one  xind  puts  out  cele- 
brity of  another  kind  by  its  stronger  light,  espe- 
cially when  the  man  of  fame  makes  one  of  his 
pursuits  only  subservient  to  the  other :  Ihis  hap- 
pens with  Aristotle  and  Plato  both,  as  mathemati- 
cians. Newton  is  not  remembered  as  one  of  the 
ablest  public  servants  who  ever  held  office.  The 
many-sided  Halley  is  known  to  posterity  only 
under  the  general  term  mathematician:  but  we 
shall  see  a  counterpart  of  Newton  before  we 
see  a  counterpart  of  Halley.  To  take  a  very  dif-^ 
ferent  kind  of  instance,  the  man  of  blood,  Marat, 
is  not  known  as  the  man  of  science.  But  this  is  not 
an  example  to  end  with.  Vieta,  against  whom  an 
opponent,  not  his  own  countryman,  pleads  that  he 
has  a  right  to  speak  strongly,  when  he  is  contending 
singlehanded  against  a  lawyer,  theologian,  mathe- 
matician, orator,  and  poet,  is  now  only  a  mathe- 
matician. And  so  I  might  go  on  through  a  long 
list. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  a  mathe- 
matician acquires  another  reputation,  ten  to  one 
that  other  reputation  is  the  one  which  is,  of  the 
two,  most  easily  appreciated  by  the  world  at 
largo,  ^oger  Bacon  was  before  his  age  in  mg^ 
thematics,  as  in  other  things  ;  he  had  a  mucU 
better  view  of  whi^t  mathematics  was  to  do  fop 
physics  than  his  great  namesake,  who  had  np  view 
but  a  wrong  one:  but  his  mathematical  reputa- 
tion has  been  dimmed  by  the  rest  of  hlg  character, 
D'Alembert  is  a  very  niarked  instance.  He  wa^ 
great  as  an  improver  of  mathematics,  greater  a^ 
an  improver  of  the  application  of  mathematics 
to  physics:  but  very  many  of  those  who  know 
D*Alembert  in  literature  and  philosophy  are 
iffnorant  of  the  fact  that  he  wrote  volumes  pf 
£ugebra-symbols,  and  that  his  Opuscida  of  tbi9 
kind  run  to  seven  or  eight  quartos,  not  to  inention 
what  ought,  b;^  antithesis,  to  be  called  his  Opera, 
^e  is  placed,  in  common  fame,  with  Voltaire  and 
Diderot ;  and  so  Is  Condorcet,  of  whom  the  Pent^ 
Cyclop€Bdia  justly  remarks  that  he  is  not  in  tb^ 
very  first  rank  of  mathematicians,  but  very  J^gb 
in  the  second. 

Supppsfi  thftti  not  misled  by  pam^  w^  asl^  for 
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five  men  who  have  been  distinguished  by  great 
powers  of  kinds  so  different  that  they  have  often 
been  regarded  as  inimical  to  each  other,  and  have 
had  schools  of  votaries  who  have  sneered  at  each 
other.  Suppose  also  we  demand  that  the  fame  of 
both  qualities  shall'  have  burnt  equally  bright,  in 
the  *eye8  of  those  who  are  fit  to  see  it,  down  to  our 
own  day.  I  should  be  much  surprised  if  any 
match  could  be  produced  to  the  five  mathematical 
inventors,  Archimedes,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Newton. 

Your  readers  must  not  be  surprised  if  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  comparative  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  science  and  letters  brmgs  out  some 
opinions  which  are  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  stock  notions  of  the  world  at  large.  Nor  must 
you  be  surprised  if  you  get  long  answers,  when 
you  admit  questions  under  the  name  of  queries. 

A.  De  Morgan. 


MILLBBOOK   CHITBCH. 

(2°*  S.  vi.  246.) 

A  Pedestbtan  having  visited  the  venerable  and 
picturesque  little  church  of  Millbrook,  and  re- 
corded in  "  N.  &  Q."  the  destruction  of  the  fine 
tomb  formerly  standing  there,  and  erected  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  theHewets  of  Ampthill  and  Mill- 
brook,  I  think,  perhaps,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Lysons,  a  description  of  it  previous  to  its  late  de- 
molition may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers,  while  a  notice  in  "  N.  &  Q."  will  rescue 
from  impending  oblivion  its  recent  existence. 

The  tomb  stood  in  the  chancel,  and  consisted  of 
a  very  large  and  elaborately  ornamented  sarco- 
phagus of  coloured  alabaster,  supporting  the  re- 
cumbent effigies,  life-size,  of  (as  the  mural  tablet 
informs  us)  "  Wm.  Huett,  obiit  — •,"  in  armour, 
and  '*  Maria  his  wife,  obiit  7th  June,  1602,**  and 
having,  under  arched  recesses,  the  figures  of  two 
kneeling  children.  On  one  side  were  emblazoned 
the  arms  borne  (with  dififerences  of  tincture)  by 
most  of  th^  families  of  the  name  from  the  remotest 
periods ;  viz.,  (in  this  case),  sable,  a  chev.  be- 
tween three  owls  argent,  scarcely  legible  except  to 
one  acquainted  with  the  cognizances  of  the  family 
(Harl.  MS.  1097,  f.  26.;  Harl.  1390.  f.  15.;  Lands. 
864.  p.  30.;  Harl.  5186,  p.  37. ;  Visit.  Beds.,  1582.), 
quartered  with  arms  quite  undistinguishable ;  but 
probably  Button  of  Ampthill,  or  Tilston,  Che- 
shire. 

The  Puritans  had  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
this  memorial  of  a  name,  the  bearers  of  which 
have  ever  been  distinguished  for  staunch  and  de- 
voted loyalty  (Robert  Hewet  of  Ampthill,  Esq., 
summoned  before  Parliament,  23  Dec.  1641,  for 
assembling  and  training  men  for  the  service  of 
Charles  Stuart.  —  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
nwnsy  vol.  i.  p,  354.   Sir  John  Hewett  of  Waresly, 


Bart.,  fined  and  imprisoned,  lb,  vol.  iii.  p.  15., 
Jan..  10,  1644 ;  28  Jan.  1644,  imprisoned.  John 
Hewet,  D.D.,  beheaded,  as  says  Dugdale,  ^^by 
that  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell,**  after  an  unfair 
trial,  1658)  by  wringing  ofiT  the  nose  (verily,  like 
the  ass  and  the  dead  lion  in  the  fable)  of  the 
knight,  amputating  his  limbs,  and  decapitating  the 
unoffending  children,  to  which  mutilations  tempus 
edax  rerum  no  doubt  had  contributed  somewhat. 


In  1856,  the  present  lamentable  rage  for 


u 


re- 


storing **  edifices,  which,  alas !  has,  in  this  instance, 
done  more  mischief  to  our  venerable  churches  and 
monuments  than  the  ruthless  spite  of  the  Puritans 
and  the  iaroads  of  time  put  together,  seized  the 
parishioners  of  the  quiet  village  of  B^lbrook, 
and  they  too  must  restore  their  church ;  and,  of 
course,  as  the  building  was  to  be  rendered  as  good 
as  new,  the  dilapidated  memorial,  standing  conspi- 
cuously in  the  newly-punted,  swept,  garnished, 
and  tricked-out  structure,  would  look  as  absurd, 
and  be  as  out  of  place,  as  a  venerable  anchorite  in 
a  ball-room.  Hence  it  was  held  necessary  to  **  re- 
store **  it  too,  or  remove  it. 

To  digress  for  a  moment :  would  not  reparation 
answer,  in  most  cases,  all  ^he  purposes  of  restora- 
tion, be  more  in  keeping  and  character,  and  per- 
mit ancient  memorials  to  remun  ? 

Pedbstbian,  doubtless  a  zealous  antiquary 
and  archaeologist,  horrified  at  the  "  restoration**  of 
the  pretty  church,  and  angered  with  those  who 
could  permit  it,  vents  his  spleen  by  attributing,  or 
rather  insinuating,  an  unjustifiable  exercise  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Vicar,  implying  that  he  is 
an  iconoclast,  and  suggesting  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  Hewett  family.  The  bearers  of  the  name 
must  take  the  obloquy,  but  not  the  Yicar,  who,  I 
am  sure,  will  feel  hurt  at  the  imputation,  and  who 
merits  the  stigma  less  than  any  man  I  know. 

In  1856,  in  pursuance  of  my  intention  to  com- 
plete a  series  of  pedigrees  of  the  Hewett  famflj, 
and  a  history  of  tne  house,  I  wrote  to  the  vicar  of 
Millbrook  to  inquire  respecting  this  tomb,  and  to 
request  extracts  from  parish  register-books,  fie 
informed  me  the  state  of  the  case,  and  that  he  had 
been  searching  the  books  in  order  to  discover 
some  descendants  of  the  HewSts  of  Ampthill  and 
Millbrook  to  whom  he  should  apply  to  restore 
the  tomb,  and  that  he  had  written  to  the  head  of 
onefof  the  principal  families  bearing  the  name,  to 
inquire  whether  he  could  jguide  him  to  any  de* 
scendants  of  the  family.  The  Yicar  kindly  sent 
me  all  the  extracts  from  the  register-books,  and 
asked  me  the  same  question,  and  hospitably  in- 
vited me  to  the  rectory  to  consult  by  what  means 
we  could  effect  an  object  nearly  as  interesting  to 
him  as  to  me.  I  could  not  point  out  any  descen- 
dants of  that  family ;  but,  thinking  that  some  who 
bear  the  name  might,  like  myself,  take  an  interest 
in  memorials  connected  with  it,  I  b^ged  him 
to  postpone  the  destrqction  as  long  as  posHUe» 
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antil  T  should  hear  from  pereone  to  whom  I  vould 

wrile. 

lie,  in  the  meanwhile,  at  his  own  expeoBe  ob- 
tained a  celebrated  sculptor  from  Oxfora  to  esti- 
uiate  the  eipense  of  restoration,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  abont  fifty  pouoda. 

My  family  subscribed  towards  the  matter,  as 
did  others  of  the  name  ;  but  after  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence,  owing  to  the  absence  of  interest  in 
the  matter  evinced  by  some,  and  the  apathy  of 
others,  only  twenty  pounds  was  promised,  five  of 
which  wftE  offered  hj  arelaiive  of  the  Vicar. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  morp,  and  the 
matter  having  been  kept  open  for  nearly  two 
years,  the  Vicar  said  to  me,  as  the  only  person  who 
evinced  any  real  interest,  "Am  I  to  sacrifice  the 
restoration  of  the  chancel  to  a  ruin  I  am  justified 
bj  law  in  removing,  or  must  I  remove  the  ruin  ?  " 

I  could  not  but  reply,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
you  ma;  remove  it;  especially  as  he  had  taken 
more  trouble,  and  exhibited  more  interest  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  any  one. 

PEnBSTBiAN  nil!  be  glad  to  learn  I  possess  a 

sketch  of  the  tomb,  for  tvhich  I  am  indebted  to 

the  Vicar.     The  only  mention  of  it  I  have  seen  is 

in  the  Geneahgiit  and  Topographer,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

J.  F.  N.  Hewbtt. 

Fedestbian  conveys  a 


intionally,  when  be  speaks  of 


f'aT^, 


t  it  had  become  a  most  unseemly  object  i 
the  house  of  Gcd.  Allow  me  to  mention  the  state 
at  which  it  had  arrived  before  we  touched  it. 
The  heads  of  the  recumbent  effigies  were  battered 
about  until  not  only  any  likeness  there  may  have 
been  to  the  originals,  but  all  vestige  of  the  human 
face,  had  well-nigh  disappeared.  Moreover,  the 
bands  of  both  %ures,  and  half  the  body  of  Wil- 
liam Hewett,  had  been  knocked  off,  as  also  tbe 
heads  and  arms  of  the  children  in  the  niches  be- 
low. The  rest  of'  the  sarcophagus  had  suffered 
considerably ;  the  stonework  was  broken,  and  the 
plaster  defaced  and  crumbling  away.  TTierewere 
but  very  slight  remains  of  the  graceful  arabesques 
mentioned  bj  jour  correspondent. 

Let  it  be  considered  also  that  this  ruined  tomb 
was  most  inconveniently  large  for  tbc  chancel, 
and  that  its  continuance  would  have  entirely  pre- 
vented Mr.  Butterfield's  plans  for  restoration  be- 
ing carried  out;  your  readers  will  then  hardly 
wonder  that  after  nearly  two  years'  correspon- 
dence with  members  of  tbe  family,  one  of  them  a 
devoted  arch^ogist,  I  should  have  at  last  re- 
moved it.  And  surely  the  time  must  always  come 
to  our  effigies,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  when,  bein^ 
old  and  broken,  the  best  service  our  friends  can 
do  is  to  put  us  respectfully  aside. 


But  if  Pbdestbian  should  visit  "  the  Midland 

Counties  "  next  September,  and  would  favour  mo 
with  a  call,  he  should  have  stilt  farther  information 
which,  I  believe,  would  convince  him  that  the  de- 
molition (so-called)  was  not  only  warrantable,  but 
necessary.  Here,  however,  my  taste  for  destroying 
monumental  relics  must  stop  :  whatever  Fedbs- 
TaiAB  may  think  from  the  past,  I  am  quite  inca- 
pable of  assisting  to  "  demolish"  poor  Tom  Allen's 
tablet,  by  laying  sacrilegious  hands  upon  his  horse 
or  his  lord,  the  "  Crocus  Rotulorara." 

Three  rectors  have  cherished  it  carefully,  and  it 
certainly  will  always  receive  the  consideration  it 
merits  from  J.  Habbies  Tbomas. 

Millbrook  Rectory. 


HeglieS  U  fflixuK  (Bunt^tf. 

Robert  NeUon't  Letters  and  Papers  (2°*  S.  Ti. 
244.)  —  Tbe  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Uelfort  to 
Nelson,  which  formerly  belonged  to  F.  C.  Webb, 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  form  part  of 
the  register  of  Lord  Melfort's  correspondence,  in 
three  volumes  folio,  from  March  to  December, 
1690,  in  MS.  Lansdowne,  116-3.  In  regard  to 
letters  of  N'elsoo,  there  are  thirty-five  original 
letters  and  notes  from  him  to  Humphrey  Wanlej, 
Lord  Oxford's  librarian,  between  1701  and  171^ 
in  MS.  Harl.  3780.  fol.  188. ;  also  among  Birch's 
collections,  copies  of  five  letters  from  Nelson  to 
Lord  Harley,  from  1710  to  1714,  MS.  Add.  4253. 
fol.  S3.,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Nelson  to 
Archbishop  Tenison,  4  Sent.  1708,  in  MS.  Add. 
4297.  fol.  61.  A  few  of  tbe  above  letters  have 
been  printed.  F.  Maddbm, 

Mr.  Teale,  in  his  Lineg  of  Lm/mea,  bas  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  extant  materials  for  the  life 
of  this  devout  and  munificent  Churchman,  Be- 
sides the  notices  in  Calamy's  Own  Tiittei  (voL  i. 
pp.  38S,  384.),  Brydges's  Regtibda  (vol.  lii.  p. 
221.),  Knight's  Life  of  CoUt  (pp.  420.  leq.),  and 
the  Life  of  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  (pp.  15.  24. 34.50. 
38.78.  107,  108.  110.  ofthe  reprint),  I  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  valuable  series  of  let- 
ters from  Nelson  to  Nicholas  Ferrar's  godson  and 
great-nephew.  Dr.  John  Mapletoft,  preserved  in 
the  IQth  and  I6th  volumes  of  the  European  Ma- 
gazine  (a.d.  1789),  See  vol.  xv.  pp.  11.  91.  186. 
274.  353.  433. ;  vol.  ivi.  pp.  8.  97.  167.  Amongst 
many  other  interesting  particulars  of  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  we  learn  the  extraordinary 
circulation  of  some  of  Nelson's  own  works ;  one  of 
them  translated  into  Welsh  by  Willianas  of  Den- 
bigh had  a  sale  of  10,000  copies  in  four  years  and 
ahaR'(vol.  IV.  p.  433.).  J.  E.  B.  Maiob. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
:  A.  Macketi's   Worki   on  the  Theory  of  Ote 
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across  an  inquiry  by  J.  Ward,  of  Coventry,  re- 
specting the  author  of  Matkej's  Theorg  of  He 
Earth,  asking  for  information  respecting  other 
works  by  him.  This  brought  to  my  memory  that 
I  had  recently  become  possessed  of  several  works 
of  the  same  author,  of  which  I  add  a  list;  and 
any  farther  description  of  them,  or  their  contents, 
1  be  happy  to  furnish.     It  may  be  that  he 


■'  Tbe  UythologicBl  Astroaotnr  of  the  Ancients  de- 
monatraleJ  by  rcs.nring  to   thdr  F  -       "    '   "      ■    ■ 
their  original  Mennins-    Snd  EiliL 
Sampson  Arnold  Macker.    3  Plates,' 

"  Mythological  Astronomy.  Part  II,  Containing  the 
Astronomical  Explanation  irf  the  Hindoo  Blj'thology,  and 
their  celebrated  Mystical  Numbers,"  4c.  &c. 

putanls,  on  an  Essay  on  Chronology,  which  was  read  at 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Norwich,  containing  Astro- 
nomical Proofs  that  the  Sun  stood  still  and  haatod  not  to 
go  down  for  the  apace  of  B  Day,  and  that  the  Shadows  on 
Uie  Sundials  went  backwards  Ten  Decrees.  By  S.  A. 
Mackey,  n.  d." 

"  Urania's  Key  to  the  Bevelation  i  or  the  Anslysatian 
oT  the  Wrilings  of  the  Jews,  as  &r  as  they  are  found  to 
have  any  Connexion  with  the  Science  of  Astronomy.  By 
A.  Mackey.     London,  1833." 

"  A  Companion  to  the  Mythological  Astronomy,  &c., 
containing  a  Sew  Theory  of  the  Earth  and  of  Planetary 
HoCion:  in  which  is  demonslraled  that  the  Sun  is  vice- 
gereat  of  bis  own  System.     6  Plates.    By  3.  A.  Mackey. 


SPIati 

*•  A  lecture  on  Astronomy  adjusted  to  its  dependent 
Science,  Geology :  in  which  is  shown  the  plain  and  simple 
Cause  of  the  vast  Abundance  of  Water  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.     By  S.  A.  Mackey.    London,  183^." 

Sakuei,  Snaw. 
Andoyer. 

George  Hendenoii  (2°"  8.  yl,  138.)  — Your  cor- 
reBpondent  M.  G.  F.  nould  gratify  me  much  were 
lie  to  state,  whether  the  proprietor  of  lands  in 
Greenlaw  pariah,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  name  was  spelt  "  Hennyaone," 
was  the  father  or  grandfather  of  George  Hender- 
aon,  farmer  at  Eippetlaws  ;  and  if  be  coujd  give 
me  any  eitracta  from  those  deeds  to  which  ne  re- 
fers, it  would  ha  still  more  satisfactory, 

Mepttamthes. 
___  Galea  (2"*  S.  vi.  245.)  —Boa  {Aidiq.  Gracanim, 
iii.  2.)  says  that  the  galea  was  often  made  of  brass, 
but  chiefly  of  the  eklns  of  animals,  hence  called 
Ktovrin  {jrfp-.KdpaXaiaX,  a  helmet  made  of  lion's 
skin;  ™p«-,,  of  a  bull's  (Horn,  fl.,  x.  258.)*;  ai- 
7«n,  a  goat's  (Eust.  on  Odys.,  p.  833.  lin.  48.  ; 
Hesych.  in  tiytiiiv') ;  ^untcntn,  a  fox's ;  icwciy,  dog- 
akin  (Hom.  n.,  ill.  336.;  Eust.,  p.  319.  lin.  31.J. 
These  were  not  "leathern  helmets;"  the  shield, 
laitum,  however,  was  covered  with  leather  kdA  , 


iron  plate.  A  helmet  of  bone  is  depicted  m 
Pompeii  (U.  K.  S.  ii.  C4.)  (hdo  was  a  helmet  of 
ox-hide,  galerm,  of  a  wild  animal's  skin.  The 
casKis  was  a  war-cap  worn  by  the  Itomaa  Cftvalrj 
(Eschenhurg's  Maauai,  %  283.). 

But  Ovid  speaks  of  the  cassia  and  galea  aa  con- 
vertible terms :  — 

"HtcjudlceMiDoi, 
Sen  caput  abdiderat  criitatA  cssside  penoii. 
In  galeft  formoaus  erat."  Met.  viiL  21. 

The  skin  of  a  cat  or  weasel,  7aX(q,  being  the 
first  kind  of  defence  from  sun  and  rain  far  the 
head,  it  continued  to  bear  the  same  name  sfter 
the  skins  of  other  animals  had  been  used,  and 
even  after  the  application  of  brass  and  iron,  as  still 
more  eflTectua!  to  resist  cuts  and  blows  in  fighting. 
(See  Kitto's  note  on  1  Sam,  zvii.  S.) 

T.  J.  BncKTON. 

SchooU  with  ChapeU  attached  (2"*  8.  vl.  246.)  — 
For  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent  BtBoncus, 
I  beg  to  state  that  there  is  a  chapel  attached  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  about  which  fact  he  seema  doubt- 
ful, and  that  there  is  not  one  at  Durham  School,  nor 
is  there  likely  to  be  one,  although  the  subject  ms 
broached  by  the  head-master  a  few  years  a 


s  ago. 


Unjued  Palimpsest  {2°''  S.  vi.  241,J  —  A  moet 
interesting  and  valuable  discovery !  iAxj  not 
the  prefixed  ^,  respecting  which  Da.  Tbegbujk 
inquires,  be  the  initial  of  the  word  ij^oi  in  ita 
mediieval  sense,  "  ^rvpos,  nata  Humeri  t"  lliiu 
Theophanes  (as  cited  by  Du  Cange)  writes  *Eicii- 
Xto'f  7pcl^f itScu 'EAA^i^iori  rohi  irnxoalovi  tUv  \oyo9vriia/ 
Kai^was,  AaX  'ApaSf'oif  out^  •Kapcvj^jtjili'erBm,  x«»fis  tSt 

^fuii'.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  <^  would  answer 
to  our  N°,  or  No.,  for  maaero  br  juunber;  e.g. 
1^,  iff  would  be  equivalent  to  N"  12. 

In    the    phrase  toC  'iTnrtJr  'Avruyiav   Kiiarrot,   I 

would  suggest  that  tiiinrtm  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
a  proper  name,  but  as  the  genitive  of  Kd^qi,  171-01, 
Lat.  Comes.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Kiiais  in 
modem  Greek,  quasi  Count.  In  medianal  Greek, 
KJ/Hjf  is  a  title  applied  to  varioua  classea  of  per- 
sons, noble,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  naval,  and  mOi- 
tsry :  AioSiifioii  Krifiiiro?,  SaKSoiltfov  Kif^oira,  "lafibvip 
Jii/ais  —  the  title  being  sometimes  appended  to  the 
Christian  name  without  mention  of  any  surname, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  presented  by  Db,  Tkb- 
GBU-GS,  'Ayrwvlov  KiftfiTO!.  So  Comes  in  medisTkl 
Latin :  Senricus  Comes,  Ludoviaia  Come*.  K^oit 
T^i  ■^KayrpBs,  Comes  FUndriffi. 

The  author  of  the  note  in  pencil  di4  not,  perhaps, 
intend  to  write  "Comuto,"  but  "Comijto,    inaert- 

g,  in  hia  Italian  yersioa  of  the  Greek,   qn  ela 

correspondence   with  K.6iarTBs   (howcyer   pro- 

nounccd).     So  we  sometiiues  see  qn  omtga  \n- 

serted  where  the  remainbg  type  Is  roowiit  u  bi 

Clisens, 

May  I  he  permitte4  to  ask  a  qaestioR  refpedjiig 

'linii6s  ?    Is  \innis,  ill  the  phiue  Tsii  "hn^t  'AfTV- 
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ifiov  K6fnrros,  equivalent  to  Ir^e^);  ?  'iTriretJs,  gen. 
Imreds^  is  an  old  Athenian  name  for  an  £qi;e8,  or 
Knight,  and  bears  also  in  modern  Greek  a  mean- 
ins:  similar  to  Kniofht  or  Cavalier.  In  that  case, 
'lirircos  would  be  equivalent  to  our  "  Sir "  (as  a 
handle),  and  'lTVf6s  *Avrwviov=S\r  Anthony.  The 
form  'imrcSs  ^Avraviov  K6fuijTos  would  then  resemble 
our  "  Sir  Anthony  — ; — ^  Bart."  (name  both  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  a  title). 

Between  'imreSs  and  K6nr)Tos  I  fear  there  is  a 
dismal  attempt  at  a  pun,  Hippeus  being  a  peculiar 
kind  oi  comet  "Hippeus  equinas  [imitatur]  jubas, 
celerrimi  motus,  atque  in  orbem  circa  se  euntes." 
(Plin.  ii.  22.) 

May  all  success  attend  Db.  Tbegelles  in  his 
important  and  arduous  undertaking ! 

Thomas  Bots. 

Crannock  (2°^  S.  vi.  232.)  —  It  will  assist  in- 
quiry  into  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  cran- 
nock to  read  Cowel^s  notice  of  it,  as  thus  :  — 

"  Crannock,  Crennoc.    An  old  measure  in  corn. 

"  Quilibet  debet  flagellare  dimidium  crannock  framenti 
ad  semen,  et  duos  busselos  frnraenti  contra  Natale  in 
firma  sua."  —  Cartimlar,  Abbat.  Glaston,  MS.  fol.  39.  a. 

**Rex  mandat  6.  de  Marisco,  Justiciario  Hibem.  at 
liberet  Regi  Manniae,  singulis  annis,  duo  dolia  vini,  et 
sexies  viginti  crennoc  bladi  pro  homagio  suo." —  Claus, 
3  I£.  3.  m.  2. 

What  is  meant  by  duo  dolia  vini  ?  Dole  is  a 
Saxon  word  signifying  part  or  share.  Minsheu 
speaks  of  "  a  dole,  or  liberall  gift  of  a  prince  ;'* 
and,  in  reference  to  charity,  a  dole  is  yet  a  name 
of  popular  use.  J.  pe  {^ecetteld. 

Henr.  Smetii  Prosodia  (2"^  S.  vi.  205.)  — I  have 
a  copy  of  this  work  of  rather  an  earlier  edition 
than  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Coixtns,  viz. :  "  Lvg- 
dvni  Apud  Joannem  Gryphium  mdcxix."  It 
appears  also  more  full  in  the  title-page,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  Latin  poem  of  about  300  lines,  in- 
scribed : 

"  Deo  Vero,  AEtemo,  Vni  et  Trino,  Servatori,Evcharls- 
ticon,  Henrici  Smetii  vitam  complectens.  Small  8vo. 
pp.  685." 

and  neatly  executed  in  its  typography. 

Another  useful  and  ingenious  work,  which  I 
think  is  but  little  known  (at  least  I  have  never 
noticed  it  mentioned  by  any  of  the  learned  writers 
in  "  N.  &  Q."),  is  — 

"  L'Harmonie  Etimolo^iqve  des  Langves  oil  se  de- 
monstre  euidemment  par  plusieurs  antiquitez  curieose- 
ment  recherchees  que  toutes  les  langues  sont  descenduSs 
de  I'llebraicque,  Le  tout  dispose  selon  Vordre  AlphaJbeticque 
auec  deux  Tables  Pvne  des  mots  Grecs,  Vautre  des  Latins  et 
layigues  vulyairts.  Seconde  edition  reneu  et  corrigee  de 
plusieurs  mots  obmis  par  cy  deuant.  Par  M.  Estienne 
Gvichart,  Lecteur  et  Proffesseur  es  langues  Sainctes.  A 
Paris  chez  Victor  Le  Hoy,  h  I'entree  du  Pont  an  change 
deuant  TOrloge  da  Palais,  H.DC.xyin.  Small  Svo.  pp. 
985." 

It  is  dedicated — 

<f  A  Beverend  Pere  en  Diev  Messiro  Francis  Olinier 


Seigneur  de  Fotenay  Abb^  Commandataire  de  TAbbay  S. 
Quentin  les  Beauuais.'* 

Contains  also,  '*  Advertissement;"  and,  besides, 
fourteen  pages  of  a  kind  of  critical  and  explana- 
tory "  Preface  au  Lecteur." 

An  interesting  little-sized  book  in  two  parts, 
made  up  altogether  of  529  pages,  designed  for  the 
instruction  and  musical  improvement  of  the  youth 
belonging  to  the  schools  of  that  age  and  country, 
and  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious poet,  George  Buchanan,  may  be  included 
with  the  foregoing  elementary  works  of  other 
days ;  — 

"  Psalmorvm  Davidis,  Paraphrasis  poStica,  Georgii 
Bvchanani,  Scoti,  Argumentis  ac  melodiis  explieata  atque 
iUustratOf  Opera  et  studio  Natbanis  Chjtraei,  Cum  gratia 
etpriuileg.  Cces.  Maiest.    Herbornae,  cloloc." 

The  Psalms  are  supplied  with  music  notes  for 
four  voices,  Discantus,  Altus,  Tenor,  Bassus,  and 
according  to  the  various  measures  of  the  Psalms. 
Having  finished  this  sacred  department  of  his 
labours,  the  author  introduces  us  to  the  profane : 

"  Nathan  Chytraevs 

«  Lectori  S. 

«  Hactenus  explicui  pueris  miniis  obaia  verba, 
Dicendi  et  raros  difSciles  q'  modos. 
Ta  postquam  mentem  q'  tenes  linguam  q'  poetae, 
Nunc  quoq;  cum  socijs,  si  libet,  ilia  cane." 

And  proceeds,  in  like  mapner,  with  musical  ex- 
aoiples  suitable  to  the  versitications  of  Horace. 

I  should  feel  obliged  for  a  few  biographical  par- 
ticulars of  JV.  C,  whom  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  in  some  compilations  formerly  consulted. 

G.  N^. 

Flowers  noticed  by  early  Poets  (2»**  S.  vi.  206.) 
—  H.  H.  H.  will  find  many  allusions  to,  and  quo;- 
tations  from,  the  .Old  English  Poets  on  plants, 
flowers,  &c.  in  The  Romance  of  Nature,  by  Miss 
Twamley.  This  was  published  some  years  since 
by  Mr.  Tilt,  apd  is  an  expensive  and  beautifully 
"  got  up "  volume,  embellished  with  plates  of 
flowers  from  designs  by  the  talented  authoress, 
which  would  afibrd  much  pleasure  to  all  who 
really  love  the  fair  beauties  of  floral  nature. 

S.  M.  S. 

Dover  (2°*  S.  vi.  148.)-r-E.F.  D.  C,  who  asks 
where  he  may  find  "any  accurate  drawings"  re- 
specting several  Dover  antiquities,  will  doubtless 
be  helped  by  Dar ell's  work  on  Dover  Castle,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Lyon's  History  of  Dover ;  in  both 
of  which  works  are  many  representations  of  such 
objects  as  m^y  interest  him.  Again,  in  a  late 
number  of  JTte  Builder,  is  an  excellent  wood-en- 
graving of  the  minster  of  St.  Mary's  church,  which 
has  its  situation  within  the  embracing  walls  of 
that  particular  cliff  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  ^*  Castle."  Barfreston  church,  I  believe,  is 
enffraved  in  Mr.  B^tchellor's  book  about  Dover ; 
and,  if  not  there,  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  Mr. 
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Kigden,  another  intelligent  bookseller  of  the  town, 
has  published  one  ;  and  if  so,  I  presume  it  would 
be  carefully  executed.  J.  Dacbbs  Devlin. 

Quaint  "  Address  to  the  Reader"  (2°*  S.  vi.  244.) 
—  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  the  three  lines 
quoted  by  T.  N.  B.  were  written  by  John  Byrom, 
as  in  the  2nd  Part  of  the  Ist  vol.  of  his  Remains^ 
edited  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Parkinson,  and 
published  by  the  Chetbam  Society,  at  p.  Z5&, 
18  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Byrom,  in  which  John 
Byrom  says,  speaking  of  Hurhthrumboy 

**  These  three  lines,  according  to  one  of  the  papers,  are 
on  the  title-page,  '  Ye  sons  of  nonsense  read  my  Hurlo- 
thrumbo,*  &c.,  only  the  author  of  Hurlo,  to  mend  the  verse, 
has  printed  *  Ye  sons  of  fire,'  contrary,  they  say,  to  the 
original  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library.*' 

To  this  passage  Dr.  Parkinson  has  added  this 
note:  — 

**  From  this  it  seems  pretty  clear  by  whom  these  three 
lines  were  furnished.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  question  whe- 
ther Byrom  did  not  supply  more  than  these  three  lines 
and  the  Epilogue  to  this  whimsical  extravaganza." 

C.  DB  D. 

Pisces  Regales  (2*^*  S.  vi.  232.)— In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Charter  to  the  Borough  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  dated  10th  of  Feb.  1573,  the  royal 
fish  enumerated  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent  Readt  PENinr,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  Chetas."  In  an  English  trans- 
lation of  this  charter  these  royal  iish  are  called 
"  sturgeons,  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  rigs,  and 
grampuses.**  This  comprehendis  all  that  are  named 
in  your  correspondent's  query,  except  the  "  Che- 
tas."  "  Regis  "  being  Anglicised  "  Rigs,"  and 
"Graspecias"  "grampuses;"  upon  what  autho- 
rity I  cannot  presume  to  say. 

PiSHST  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Lotus,  §-c.  (2°^  S.  vi.  176.) —The  following  short 
extract  from  The  Times  of  Sept.  9th  may  afford 
many  of  your  readers  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  beautiful  flowers  of  this  wonderful  plant, 
which  commands  such  extraordinary  reverence  in 
the  East :  — 

"Kew  Gabdens.  —  The  sacred  Indian  lotus  of  the 
Hindoos,  or  Egyptian  bean  of  the  ancients,  is  now  producr 
ing  its  flowers  of  marvellous  and  gorgeous  beauty  in  the 
tropical  aquarium.  A  model  of  this  magnificent  plant 
is  in  the  Old  Museum." 

Simon  Wabd. 

Complutensian  Polyghtt  Bible  (2°^  S.  vi.  233.) 
— The  copy  on  vellum,  in  6  vols,  folio,  described 
by  Dibdin  {Library  Companion,  2nd  edit.,  1825, 
p.  7.)  as  having  passed  from  the  possession  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes  himself,  through  the  successive 
ownership  of  Pinelli  and  Macarthy,  to  the  library 
of  Mr.  Hibbert,  I  believe  found  a  final  resting- 
place  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  perhaps  that 
which  your  correspondent  inquires  afler.    When 


Mr.  Hibbert's  books  were  sold  by  Evans  in  1829, 
Messrs.  Payne  &  Foss  were  the  purchasers  at  the 
price  of  525/.  R.  S.  Q. 

Casting  Old  Devils  (2°^  S.  vi.  207.  253).  —  My 
family  possess  a  quaint  old  caricature  of  the  event, 
which  is  too  minute  for  the  whole  to  be  described. 
In  the  centre,  however,  Greorge  Lukins  and  a  cleri- 
cal magistrate,  in  company  with  the  devil,  are 
represented  in  one  scale  of  a  balance  as  outweigh- 
ing the  seven  divines  in  the  other,  who  are  evi- 
dently "  found  wanting."  In  one  comer  of  the 
engraving  they  are  drawn  as  doing  penance  before 
the  bishop. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  render  any  farther 
information  in  my  power  to  R.  W.  Hackwood  if 
he  would  publish  his  address.  Iliry. 

Suspended  Animation  (1"*  S.  passim ;  2™*  S.  v. 
453.  514.)  —  The  following  narrative  is  going  the 
round  of  the  provincial  press.     I  quote  the  Stam- 
ford Mercury  of  August  27  :  — 

*<  The  Etoile  Bdge  gives  the  following  example  of  the 
danger  attending  too  precipitate  interment.  While  the 
clergyman  was  reciting  the  usual  prayers  over  the  coffin 
of  a  child  in  the  church  of  the  fiifinimes  at  Brussels,  the 
supposed  dead  child,  who  had  only  fallen  into  a  trance, 
awoke,  knocked  at  the  side  of  the  coffin,  and  uttered  cries. 
The  coffin  was  opened,  and  the  child  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital" 

Some  Belgian  reader  of  ♦*  N.  &  Q."  will  per- 
haps inform  us  whether  the  above  be  true. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Banns  of  Marriage  (2'«*  S.  vi.  268.)  —At  the 
time  N.  B.  refers  to  (1656)  the  use  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  not  only  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties,  but  the  clergy  were  also  forbid- 
den to  perform  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Church. 

In  the  "  Little  Parliament "  of  1653  provision 
was  made  for  the  future  registration  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths.  In  a  note  on  this  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  in  his  History  (edit.  1849,  vol.  viii.  p.  408.) 
says :  — 

^  And  in  all  cases  the  names  of  the  parties  intending  to 
be  niarried  should  be  given  to  the  registrar  of  the  parish, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  proclaim  them,  according  to  their 
wish,  either  in  the  church  after  the  morning  exercise  on 
three  successive  Lord's  Days,  or  in  the  market-place  on 
three  successive  market  days." 

It  is  possible  that  when  the  proclamation  was  in 
the  market-place,  that  the  bellman  published  the 
banfts.  G.  W.  N. 

Alderley  Edge. 

The  ceremony  of  calling  the  banns  by  the  public 
bellman  owes  its  origin  to  the  Cromwell  dispen- 
sation, an  ordinance  having  gone  forth  from  the 
Roundhead  rulers  that  such  was  to  be  the  only 
legal  form  of  proclamation.  Any  one  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  parish  registers 
of  the  period  will  have  no  doubt  seen  frequent 
notices  referring  to  this  subject.     Here  is  one. 
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copied  from  the  marriage  registers  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  parish,  Chester :  — 

**  Upon  the  22nd  of  Jane,  in  the  year  1654,  a  marriage 
between  William  Malieneax  of  Neston  in  the  Coanty  of 
Chester,  Mariner,  and  Margaret  Bellin  of  Thornton  in 
the  same  coanty.  Spinster,  was  solemnised  before  the 
Worshipful  John  Johnson,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  Justice  of 
Peace  within  the  City  of  Chester,  and  publication  of  an 
intention  of  that  marriage  having  been  first  published  at 
the  Market  Cross  in  Chester,  three  market  days  in  three 
several  weeks,  that  is,  the  7th,  the  I4th,  and  21st  days  in 
the  month  of  June,  in  the  said  year  1654 ;  which  marriage 
being  performed  by  the  said  William  and  Margaret,  ac- 
cording to  an  Act  of  the  late  Parliament,  the  said  Justice 
of  Peace  pronounced  them  from  thenceforth  to  be  Hus- 
band and  Wife,  in  the  presence  of  Thomas  Humphreys 
and  Robert  Dentith,  witnesses  present  at  the  said  mar- 
riage." 

T.  Hughes. 

Chester. 

Crom well's  Act  of  Parliament,  24th  Aug.  1653, 
enacted  that  the  banns  of  marriage  should  be  pub- 
lished three  times  on  three  separate  Sundays  in 
the  church  or  chapel,  or  (if  the  parties  desired  it) 
in  the  market-place  next  to  such  church  or  chapel, 
on  three  market  days,  in  three  several  next  follow- 
ing weeks,  between  the  hours  of  1 1  and  2.  (See 
Burn  on  Parish  Registers,  p.  27.)  As  the  act  did 
not  prescribe  who  was  to  publish  the  banns  in  the 
market-place,  it  would  no  doubt  often  occur  that 
the  bellman  of  the  town  would  be  the  most  eligible 
person  to  perform  that  duty,  both  on  account  of 
his  bell  and  his  voice.  This  appears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  mode  of  proclaiming  the  banns,  since 
the  parish  registers  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire 
state  that  the  banns  proclaimed  in  the  market-phce 
of  that  town,  during  1656,  1657,  and  1658,  were 
102,  104,  and  108  respectively;  those  proclaimed 
in  the  church  during  those  years  were  48,  31,  and 
52.  The  last  recorded  proclamation  in  the  mar- 
ket-place was  on  the  1st  of  July,  1659. 

FiSHET  Thompson. 

In  illustration  of  the  entry  relative  to  the  pub- 
lication of  banns  by  the  bellman,  as  noted  by  N. 
B.,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  by  an  ordinance 
dated  August  23,  1653,  the  banns  of  marriage 
were  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  market-place 
of  towns,  the  marriage  itself  taking  place  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Holland,  in  his  History  of 
Worksop,  says  this  act  continued  in  force  till 
1658,  between  which  date  and  that  above  men- 
tioned sixty  marriages  were  sO  conducted  in  that 
small  town,  the  banns,  in  one  instance,  being  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been,  "according  to  the 
act,  published  at  Worksop  Market  Cross^*  perhaps 
by  the  bellman.  X. 

Wellstye,  Essex  (?)  (2°^  S.  vi.  267.)  —  R.  C.  W. 
will  find  Wellstye  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Barn- 
ston,  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  south  of  Dun- 
mow.  I  know  naught  of  the  family  of  Lionel 
Lai^e.  Geo.  E.  Fbbbe. 


Francis  Qmrles  and  "  The  Loyal  Convert"  (2°* 
S.  vi.  201.)  — In  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  are  contained  not  only  two  copies  of  the 
anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  The  Loyall  Convert, 
Oxford,  1643,  described  by  /8,  but  also  the  follow- 
ing  one,  affording  still  more  decisive  evidence  than 
that  adduced  by  fi  that  the  author  is  Francis 
Quarles :  — 

"TheProfest  Royalist:  his  Qvarrell  with  the  Times: 
maintained  in  three  Tracts :  viz. 

riioyall  Convert. 
The<  New  Distemper. 
(.Whipper  Whipt. 

Opus  Posthumum.  Heb.  xi.  4.  He  being  dead  yet 
gpeaketh.    Oxford,  printed  in  the  Yeere  1645." 

Prefixed  to  the  three  tracts  above  mentioned  is 
the  following  dedicatory  epistle :  — 

"  To  the  sacred  Majesty  of  King  Charles,  my  most  dear 
and  dread  Soveraign. 

"  Sir,  Be  pleased  to  cast  a  gracious  eye  upon  these  three 
Tracts,  and  at  Your  leasure  (if  Your  Royall  Imployments 
lend  You  any)  to  peruse  them. 

"  In  Your  Three  Kingdoms  You  have  three  sorts  of 
people:  The  first,  confident  and  faithfull;  The  second, 
diffident  and  fearfull ;  The  third, 'indifferent  and  doubtfulL 

"The  first  are  with  You  in  their  Persons,  Purses  (or 
desires),  and  good  wishes. 

**  The  second  are  with  You  neither  in  their  Purses,  nor 
good  unshes,  nor  (with  their  desires)  in  their  Persons. 

**  The  third  are  with  you  in  their  good  wishes,  but  nei- 
ther in  their  Persons,  nor  Purses,  nor  Desires. 

« In  the  last,  entituled  The  Whipper  Whipt,  these  three 
sorts  are  represented  in  three  Persons,  and  presented  to 
the  view  of  Your  Sacred  Majesty. 

"  You  shall  find  them  as  busie  with  their  Pens  as  the 
Armies  are  with  their  Pistols :  How  they  behave  them- 
selves, let  the  People  judge:  I  appeale  to  Cesar.  Your 
Majesties  Honour,  Safety,  and  Prosperity,  The  Churches 
Truth,  Unity,  and  uniformity,  Your  Kingdoms  Peace, 
Plenty,  and  Felicity,  is  the  continued  object  of  his  Devo- 
tion, who  is, 

"  Sir,  Your  Majesties  most  Loyall  Subject, 

«  Fba.  Quarles." 

Dublin. 

Blackheath  Ridges  (2«'»  S.  vi.  267.) —  If  the 
querist  respecting  the  above  alludes  to  the  hollows 
near  Dartmouth  House,  I  remember  above  thirty 
years  since  being  told  by  my  father  that  they 
were  traces  of  a  Danish  encampment.  What  his 
authority  for  the  statement  was  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  their  shape  and  length  would  lead  to 
the  very  natural  conclusion  that  they  are  the  re- 
mains of  intrenchments  of  some  sort ;  and  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  called  Whitfield's  Mount, 
otherwise  the  Blacksmith's  Forge,  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  it  might  have  formed  part  of  the  de- 
fences, and  afterwards  been  used  by  Wat  Tyler, 
when  he  camped  on  the  heath,  and  from  its 
shape  and  position  by  Whitfield.  En  passant,  it 
may  be  remembered  by  some  of  your  readers  that 
from  this  mound  it  is  stated  by  Evelyn  that  he 
saw  the  first  shell  fired.    It  is  much  to  be  re- 
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gretted  that  from  its  great  historical  interest  the 
topographj  of  both  Greenwich  and  its  suburbs 
has  been  so  little  investigated. 

GeoIige  W.  Behnbtt. 

Pillory  (2°^  S.  vi.  245.  278.)— In  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  T.  N.  B.,  there  is,  or  was  two  or  three 
years  ago,  a  pillory  in  the  church  at  Rye,  in  Sus- 
sex. It  was  kept  in  a  part  of  one  of  the  aisles, 
used  as  a  kind  of  lumber  place.  The  last  time  it 
was  used,  I  was  told,  was  in  1813;  when  a  Mr. 
Hughes  and  a  Mr.  Robins  were  put  in  the  pillory 
at  Rye,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  for  aiding 
in  the  escape  of  two  French  general  officers. 

OcTAVius  Morgan. 

Sebastianus  Franck  (2°*  S.  vi.  232.)  —  He  was 
an  Anabaptist  and  mystic  of  Woerden  in  Holland. 
He  taught  with  the  Stoics  that  all  sins  were  equal, 
and  that  all  sects  and  religions  belonged  to  the 
true  Church.  He  despised  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  insisted  solely  on  the  spirit.  He  was  opposed 
by  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  died  before  Luther  in  1545.  A 
work,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  satirised  the 
female  sex,  is  strongly  censured  in  a  Treatise  on 
Matrimony  by  Frederus,  and  by  Luther  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  same. 

The  above  account  is  taken  from  J6cher*s  AU- 
gemeines  Oetehrten  Lexicon,  'AAittJs. 

Publin. 


HOTES   ON   BOOKSj  BTC. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanqae,  Jan.,  for 
a  little  volume  entitled  How  We  art  Governed;  or^  The 
Crown,  the  Senate,  and  the  Bench.  A  Handbook  of  the 
Constitution,  Government,  Laws,  and  Power  of  GrecU 
Britain.  In  the  form  of  Letters,  Mr.  Fonblanque  fur- 
nishes brief  sketches  of  the  constitution  of  England,  and 
by  whom  and  in  what  way  the  country  is  governed: 
treating,  as  he  goes  on,  of  the  Origin  of  that  Constitution — 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  —  the  Composition  and 
Privileges  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  —  our 
Financial  System  —  oar  principles  of  Local  Government 
—  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Law —  our 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  their  Procedure,  and, 
lastly,  of  the  Law  of  Evidence.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  if 
carefully  and  accurately  compiled ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
speak  of  How  We  are  Governed  as  a  volume  which  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  which  furnishes  very 
accurate  information  in  a  very  clear  and  pleasant  form. 

Messrs.  Routledge  have  added  to  their  Series  of  British 
Poets  an  edition  of  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  or  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  by  Torquato  Tasso,  translated  by  Edward  Fair- 
fax. Edited  by  Robert  Aris  Wilmott,  Incumbent  of 
Bearwood.  Mr.  Wilmott  has  aimed  at  a  popular  edition, 
and  tells  us  that  we  shall  find  "  the  Archaisms  occa- 
sionally modified."  This  may  be  popular ;  bnt  we  doubt 
its  propriet}'^;  and  if,  as  he  admits,  "the  language  of 
Fairfax  is  commonly  simple  and  unaffected,"  there  can 
be  little  reason  for  making  it "  assume  a  modem  dress 
with  easy  elegance."  Mr.  Wilmott's  Biographical  Sketch 
of  Fairfax  is  very  pleasantly  written. 


The  Society  for  making  known  on  the  Continent  the 
Principles  of  the  Church  of  England  have  just  issued 
Histoire  de  la  Beforme  en  Angleterre,  par  le  Rev.  F.  C. 
Massingberd,  Traduit  de  VAndais.  Edite,  avec  une  Pre' 
face  par  le  Rev.  Frederic  Grodfray.  The  popularity  of  Hr. 
Massingberd's  little  volume  is  well  known,  and  this 
translation  of  it  into  French  is  certainly  well  calcalated 
to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Students  of  Spanish  Literature  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Norgate  for  the  reprint  of  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of  the  early  Drama  of  Spain,  La.  Gran  Semira- 
mis,  Tragedia  del  Capitan  Cristoval  de  Virues,  Escrita 
AD.  1579.  The  original  is  of  very  great  scarcity,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  which  this  remarkable 
work  cannot  fail  to  excite,  may  be  the  means  of  inducing 
its  editor  to  produce,  not  only  the  more  valuable  of  Virues' 
other  Dramas,  but  also  his  Lyrical  PoemSy  and  a  good 
life  of  the  Poet. 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  Notes  on  Ancient  Britain  and 
the  Britons,  the  Rev.  William  Barnes  has  given  us  the 
result  of  his  Collections  for  a  course  of  Lectures  on  this 
subject ;  and  has  produced  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  An- 
cient Britons,  their  language,  laws,  and  mode  of  life,  and 
of  their  social  state  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Saxons, 
which  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest 
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ftaiitti  ta  C0rrfi[(patt)fetiM« 

FaorER  Najcks  and  prscisb  Befekbkcbs.  Wehaveitffditt  toimprea 
upon  our  corretMondents  the  necessity  of  wriUng  aU  proper  ntima  vbrv 
DISTINCTLY,  and  being  very  precise  in  their  re/krences.  The  trotdtte  trfttcft 
tfietf  impose  by  neglecting  to  do  so  far  exceeds  anythvtp  they  can  vnctgine. 
We  mtU't  also  remind  those  wfto  dblioe  us  by  Replying  to  Queries  tfiat, 
vshen  so  replying,  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  prefix  tht  volvne  and  pam 
on  which  suai  Queries  may  be  found  ;  whUe  thetr  omitting  to  do  so  enttms 
upon  tu  the  trouble  ofhurmng  out  turn  queries  —  a  work  whkh  <fhen  occu- 
pies a  very  considerable  time. 

Han  Die  A  p.  Our  Querist  on  this  subfect  will  find  it  very  fully  illustrated 
in  our  1st  Series  xi.  491. 

ERRAToii_2nd  S.  vi.  p.  S39.  col.  ii.  1. 33., /or  **  J.  H.  Smne"  read 
"  J.  D.  Hmne." 

**  NoTBs  AND  QoBRics  **  ts  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Montblt  Parts.  ITit  gubsertotian  for  Srtxurno  Coraoi  /b#> 
mx  Months  forwarded  direct  firom  the  FVbUshers  {usOsMsa  the  Haff- 
yearly  Indbx)  is  lis.  4d.,  whSdk  may  btjMd  by  Post  Office  Ordertn 
fcOfom'  QfMMasMu  Btu.  amo  DAu»r,18ft.  Fxabt  ScRsar,  &C.t  to  wkom 
aU  CoamoincAxioiis  raa  xam  Editor  shouid  be  addressed. 
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ORIGIN   OF  THB   WOBD   8UPEB8TITION. 

(Continued  from  2"*  S.  v.  125.) 

It  is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  that  Etymologies  are 
matters  of  history,  matters  of  fact;  though  of 
course  when  history  fails  we  must  have  recourse 
to  speculation  and  conjecture.  How  deceptive 
the  latter  is,  all  students  of  etymology  must  be 
aware.  Words  are  generated  in  infinitely  various 
ways,  and  spring  from  all  the  accidents  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  caprices  of  fancy.  We  often 
meet  with  derivations  which  we  stumble  at  on  first 
sight  as  being  most  far-fetched,  yet  they  turn  out 
on  examination  to  be  historically  correct ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  often  meet  with  derivations 
which  at  once  carry  conviction  with  them,  so  ob- 
vious, apt,  and  simple  are  they,  yet  on  examina- 
tion they  prove  false.*  1  feel  convinced  we  shall 
gain  more  by  following  up  Cicero's  clue  than  by 
conjectures  which  have  only  a  certain  plausibility 
to  recommend  them.  Let  me  repeat  his  account 
of  the  matter  :  — 

"  They  who  used  to  pray  and  offer  sacrifices  whole  days 
together,  that  their  children  ini^bt  survive  them,  were 
called  Superstitious,  which  name  nad  afterwards  a  wider 
application  given  to  it." 

In  my  former  Note,  to  which  the  preseQt  Is 
supplementary^  I  suggested  that  this  extreme 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Superstitiosi  that  their 
children  might  survive  them,  was  probably  caused 
by  their  desire  to  secure  to  themselyes  after  death 
the  Rite^lff  SepuUure^  which  the  ancients  believed 
to  be  all-important.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
some  illustrations  of  this  belief,  even  though  I  can- 
not pretend  to  establish  the  supposed  connexion 
between  it  and  the  proceedings  of  the  SupersH" 
tiosi. 

Solomon  declares  in  Eccles.  vi.  3. :  — 

''  If  a  man  beget  an  hundred  children  and  live  many 
3'ears,  .  .  .  and  that  he  have  no  burial ;  I  say  that  an  un- 
timely birth  is  better  than  he." 

Bp.  Pearson,  in  treating  of  the  Fifth  Article  of 
the  Creed,  has  a  long  and  interesting  note  on  the 
subject,  of  which  I  shall  only  extract  a  part,  as 
his  work  is  so  accessible  and  well-known.  In 
arguing  that  Hades  is  a  place  and  not  a  state,  he 
refers  to  "  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  Greeks," 
"  because  there  were  many  which  they  believed  to 
be  dead,  and  to  continue  in  the  state  of  death, 
which  yet  they  believed  not  to  be  in  Hades,  as 

*  For  instance,  it  miglit  be  said  that  when  the  doctrine 
of  the  Soul's  Immortality  was  first  introduced  amongst 
the  ancient  Romans,  they  who  first  embraced  it,  and  be- 
lieved that  they  should  survive  death,  were  called  Super- 
stites  and  Superstitiosi,  or  Survivors.  This  is  far  more 
probable  than  most  of  the  derivations  assigned  for  Super- 
stitio,  and  yet  it  has  not  an  historical  leg  to  stand  on. 


those  who  died  hefore  their  time,  and  those  whose 
bodies  were  unburied^^    He  then  proceeds :  — 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  in  this  case  is  ex- 
cellently expressed  by  Tertnllian,  who  shows  three  kinds 
of  men  to  be  thought  not  to  descend  ad  inferos  when  they 
die ;  the  first,  Jnsqmlti,  the  second  Aori,  the  third  Bitw 
thanati,  'Creditum  est,  insepultos  non  ante  ad  inferos 
redigi  quam  justa  perceperint' — De  Anitn.  c  56.  *  Ainnt  et 
immatura  morte  prseventas  eousque  vagari  isthic,  donee 
reliquatio  compleatur  tetatis,  quacum  pervixissent,  si  non 
intempestive  obiissent.' — IbuL  *Proiude  extorres  infe- 
rum  habebuntur,  quas  vi  ereptas  arbitrantur,  praecipue 
per  atrocitates  suppliciorum ;  crucis  dico,  et  secnris,  et 
gladii,  et  ferae.'  —  Ibid.  The  souls  then  of  those  whose 
bodies  were  unburied  were  thought  to  be  kept  out  of  Hades 
till  their  funerals  were  performed ;  and  the  souls  of  them 
who  died  an  untimely  or  violent  death,  were  kept  from 
the  same  place  until  the  time  of  their  natural  death  should 
come.  Of  that  of  the  Insepidti,  he  produceth  the  exam- 
ple of  Patroclus  t  *  Secundum  Homerlcum  Fatroclum  fui^ns 
in  somnis  de  Achille  fiagitantem,  quod  non  alias  adire 
portas  inferum  posset,  arcentibus  eum  longe  animabus 
sepultorum.' — Ibid.  The  place  he  intended  is  Iliad,  "*,  71. 
In  the  same  manner  he  describes  Elpenor,  Odyss.  A.  51. ; 
where  it  is  the  observation  of  Eustathms :  'Ori  &>^a  ^v  70i« 

*  Leg! m us  prseterea  in  sexto  insepultorum  animas  vagas 
esse,'  says  Servius  on  jEneid,  iii.  67.  The  place  which  he 
intended,  I  suppose,  is  this : 

*  Hasc  omnia,  quam  cernis,  inops  inhnmataqne  tarba  est ; 
Portitor  ille  Charon ;  hi,  quos  vehit  unda,  sepulti, 
Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas  nee  rauca  fluenta 
Transportare  prius,  quam  sedibus  ossa  quierunt. 
Centum  errant  annos,  volitantqne  hsec  littora  circam.* 

Virg,  JEn.  vi.  885. 

Thus  he  is  to  be  understood  in  the  description  of  the  Ainc- 
ral  of  Polydoms,  .^n,  m.  62. : 

*  Ergo  instauramns  Polydoro  funns,  et  ingens 
Aggeritur  tumulo  tellus,  —  animamque  sepulcro 
Condimus.' 

Not  that  anima  does  here  signify  the  body,  as  some  have 
observed;  but  that  the  soul  of  Polydofus  was  at  rest, 
when  his  body  had  received  funeral  rites,  as  Servius: 

*  Legimus  praeterea  in  sexto  insepultorum  animas  vagaa 
esse,  et  hinc  constat  non  legitime  sepultum  Aiisse.  Kite 
ergo,  reddita  legitima  sepultura,  redit  anima  ad  quietem 
sepulcri,*  saith  Servius,  .^n.  iii.  67. ;  or  rather,  in  the  sense 
of  Virgil,  ad  quietem  infemi,  according  to  the  petition  of 
Palinurus,  ^n.  vi.  87. : 

'  Sedibus  ut  saltern  placidis  in  morte  quiescam.* 

And  that  the  soul  of  Polydorus  was  so  wandering  about 
the  place  where  his  body  lay  unburied,  appeareth  out  of 
Euripides  in  Hecuba,  v.  30.  j  and  in  the  Troades  of  the 
same  poet,  this  oAi},  or  erratio  vagabunda  insepultorum  is 
acknowledged  by  the  chorus,  v.  1073.  And  when  their 
bodies  were  buried,  then  their  souls  passed  into  Hades,  to 
the  rest.  So  was  it  with  Polydorus,  and  that  man  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  philosopher  Athenagoras, 
whose  umbra  or  phasma  walked  after  his  death.* -r-  Piin.  I. 
vii.  JEpist,  27.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Insqmlti.**  —  Bp. 
Pearson,  Dobson's  ed.  1847,  pp.  853-355. 

See  also  the  work  on  Pompeii  (one  of  the  L.  E. 
K.  series),  Lond.  1831-2,  in  which,in  the  chapter  on 
Tombs,  this  subject  is  treated  of  at  some  length. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  Byron  and 
the  crew  of  H.  M.  ship  "  Wager"  on  the  coast  of 
S.  America  occurs  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
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was  a  quarto,  and  consiated  but  of  a  few  sheets 
(66  pages),  there  are  but  two,  or  at  most  three 
copies  in  existence.**  One  of  these  is  before  me, 
and  contains  some  corrections  in  the  author's 
autograph.  The  few  copies  of  this  unambitious 
brochure  having  been  dbposed  of  as  presents  ^  to 
those  friends  at  whose  request  thej  were  printed,** 
a  second  edition,  omitting  some  of  the  original 
pieces,  and  comprising  others  recently  written, 
was  printed  and  pubGshed  by  Rid^e  under  the 
title  of  Hours  of  Idleness,  It  was  this  work,  as  is 
well  known,  that  provoked  the  flippant  notice  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  this  latter,  in  retalia- 
tion, the  dashing  satire  of  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  Byron*s  time  at  Newstead, 
where  he  was  residing  during  the  autumn  of  1808, 
was,  according  to  Moore,  **  principally  occupied  in 
enlarging  and  preparing  his  satire  tor  the  press ; 
and  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  mellowing  his  own 
judgment  of  its  merits,  by  keeping  it  some  time 
before  his  eyes  in  a  printed  form,  he  had  proofs 
taken  off  from  the  manuscript  by  his  former  pub- 
lisher at  Newark:**  a  most  roundabout  and  un- 
likely proceeding  this  may  well  have  been  deemed 
by  almost  every  person  except  he  who  has  re- 
corded it,  —  adducing  the  practice  of  Wieland, 
and  other  Oerman  authors,  as  a  precedent.  What- 
ever may  be  admitted  or  denied  relative  to  the 
noble  poet*s  alleged  design  of  thus  "  mellowing  his 
judgment,** — and  surely  the  epithet  was  never 
less  happilY  applied  than  to  the  character  and 
works  of  !oyron  at  any  and  every  period  of  his 
life, — I  am  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  Ridge 
never  printed  a  line  of  we  poem  in  any  way.  The 
manuscript  was,  indeed,  given  to  the  ^'  publisher 
at  Newark,**  as  frankly  and  unconditionally  as 
the  Hours  of  Idleness  had  been  given  two  years 
previously;  and  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
issued  from  the  same  press,  and  the  profits  have 
gone  into  the  same  pocket,  had  not  old  Ben 
Crosby,  of  Stationers*  Court,  to  whom,  as  Ridge's 
London  agent,  the  copy  was  shown,  smelled,  if  not 
gunpowder,  at  least  half  a  dozen  libels  in  it,  — 
persuaded  his  correspondent  to  follow  his  own 
determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  so  dan- 
gerous a  production.  It  was  ultimately  printed 
by  Sherwm,  and  his  proofs  Byron  may  have  kept 
by  him  some  time;  and,  as  was  likely,  greatly 
altered  after  the  matter  was  thus  '*  made  up.** 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  there 
are  two  or  three  allusions  to  the  worthy  Newark 
printer  of  a  not  very  complimentary  character  in 
the  Byron  Letters,  published  by  Moore.  As  for 
the  harsh  epithet  which  the  noble  poet  applies  to 
his  printer  for  mistaking  one  word  of  "  a  hand- 
writing which  no  devil  could  read,**  of  course  he 
deserved  that,  as  every  author  —  especially  if  his 
autograph  be  as  crabbed  as  mine — must  admit : 
and  as  even  Mr.  Murray*s  clever  typos  were  often, 
in  no  mild  terms,  admonished  to  recollect !    The 


appellation,  however,  of  "  Newark  pirate,"  which 
his  lordship  elsewhere  uses  on  the  supposition  that 
Ridge  had  reprinted  the  Hours  of  Idleness  in  spite 
of  the  author*s  inhibition,  implies  a  more  serious 
charge.  The  simple  fact  in  this  case  is,  that  as 
the  book  sold.  Ridge  told  his  lordship  that  the 
edition  was  ''just  out  ;**  meaning,  as  every  pub- 
lisher in  simOar  circumstances  does  mean,  not 
literally  that  there  were  no  copies  on  hand,  but 
that  it  was  time  to  commence  reprinting.  Byron, 
however,  resolved  to  terminate  the  issue  with  the 
current  edition.  Meanwhile,  Ridge  not  only  sold 
all  the  made-up  copies,  but,  as  he  told  his  lordship, 
had  **  reprinted  some  sheets  to  make  up  the  few 
remaining  copies**  of  a  book  which  he  nad  been 
led,  and  was  entitled,  to  regard  as  being  his  own 

Eroperty  as  much  as  Childe  Harold  could  have 
elonged  to  Murray  after  it  was  given  to  him  by 
the  author.  How  trivial  in  its  origin,  and  base- 
less in  reality,  was  the  grave  charge  of  "  piracy" 
in  this  case ;  and  how  little  Lord  Byron,  even  at 
the  time,  meant  to  reflect  upon  his  respectable 
neighbour  and  printer,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  England,  when 
visiting  Newstead,  he  used  to  testify  his  respect 
by  calling  and  purchasing  a  few  books  at  the  shop 
in  Newark.  And  so  little,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
Rid^e  or  his  family  suspect  the  existence  of  any 
feebng  or  expression  like  those  alluded  to,  that 
one  of  them  who  happened  to  be  in  London  in 
1819,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person  to  ^ve  Mur- 
ray the  information  of  surreptitious  editions  both 
of  the  Hours  of  Idleness  and  Bards  and  Reviewers 
being  in  the  press ;  and  the  publication  of  which 
was,  in  consequence,  immediately  restrained  by 
an  injunction  uom  the  Lord  Chancellor.  D. 

Botherwood. 
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SISTENCE    OF    **BACE8,       AND   THE    ''FOLTGBSE- 
SIS  **  OF  MANKIND. 

Amongst  the  ^*  Facts  and  Scraps**  of  a  contem- 
porary of  "  N.  &  Q.**  I  find  the  following :  — 

**  Sbtte  Communi  at  Yicsnza.  —  This  aingalar  com- 
manity  descended  from  those  stragglers  of  the  invading 
army  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teatones,  which  crossed  the  Alps 
in  the  year  of  Rome  640,  who  escaped  amid  the  almost 
complete  extermination  of  their  companions  under  Ma- 
rios, and  took  refoge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
presents  (like  the  similar  Roman  colony  on  the  Transyl- 
vanian  border)  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  foreign  race 
and  language  preserved  unmixed  in  the  midst  of  another 
people  and  another  tongue  for  the  space  of  nearly  2,000 
years.  They  occupy  seven  parishes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vicenza,  whence  their  name  is  derived;  and  they  still 
retain,  not  only  the  tradition  of  their  origin,  but  the  sub- 
stance and  even  the  leading  forms  of  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, insomuch  that  Frederick  lY.  of  Denmark,  who 
visited  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  1708, 
discoursed  with  them  in  Danish,  and  found  their  idiom 
perfectly  intelligible.  We  ma^  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
the  very  similar  example  of  an  isolated  race  and  language 
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whicb  subiiisted  amoog  oursalVBS  clonn  to  the  lost  g«nflr- 
ation,  ID  the  Baronies  »f  Forth  and  Bargis,  In  the  canntr 
uf  Wexford  in  Ireland.  Tbcremnnnt  of  cbeflrat  EaglinK 
or  Welsh  adrenturere  under  Strongbow,  who  obtained 
lands  in  that  district,  miinlained  thAneetves  throngh  a 
long  HrIo3  o(  gBneratioDS,  diitiniit  in  mannors,  naaeat, 
coatiime,  and  even  language,  and  botii  Ironi  the  Iriali 
populiitioD,  and,  what  is  more  remarliable,  from  the  Eng- 
lish gettlers  of  sit  aabgeiiaent  psriods," 

It  would  be  an  amusing  book  tbat  ahould  con- 
aiit  of  the  innumerable  "facts,"  wbicb,  once  aa- 
Bert«<l,  are  eodleasly  repeated — though  proved  to 
be  fttlac ;  and  the  multitude  of  "acrapa"  which 
are,  for  the  Btme  tcbeod,  as  worthless  as  the  "  cast- 
off  garments"  for  which  the  importunate  Jew 
clamours  on  Monday  mornings  with  bis  sonorous 
"Avioh."'- 

Exactly  tbirtj  jears  ago  Ihe  Count  Benedetto 
GioTsnelfi  proTed  that  these  so-called  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  —  the  representativee  of  a  remnant  thiit 
escaped  the  sword  of  Mariua  —  were  merely  a 
colony  of  Germans,  in  the  true  otbnologicul  sense 
of  the  word,  who  settled  in  Italy  during  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogotha,  who  died  in 
Ibe  year  of  Oar  Lord  SjS  I  (Deif  Origine  dei 
Selie  e  Tredeci  commani  e  d'  altre  Popala^wni  Ale- 
tnarme  abibzntifra  VAdige  e  lit  Brenia  nel  Trentino, 
nel  Veronese,  e  nel  Vicentiao.  Memoria  del  C. 
Benedetto  Giovanelli,  Trento,  1823.)  And  in 
3829,  M.  W,  F.  Edwards,  in  his  brochure  Dei 
Caraeteres  Physiologiques  des  Races  Huniaines, 
p.  107.  el  seg.,  superadded  bis  own  valuable  ex- 
perieuce  to  the  arobieological  inveatigationa  of 
Giovanelli,  as  follows :  — 

*■  1  canaot  diamiu  (be  subject  of  Italy  nitbout  speaking 
■of  a  tribe  wbose  ajjceators  are  suppoaeil  to  have  played  a 
conipicuons  port  IQ  history.  In  the  mountains  of  the 
Tlcentino  and  Teronese  territory  there  exists  an  exotic 
papulation.  It  is  considered  to  lie  a  reumant  of  the 
Cliabri   vanquished  by   Marina:   it  even  goes  by  that 

Thirteen  Commoni,' aocoriling  to  the  prDvinEe  la  which 
the  tribe  happens  to  be  situat^  I  bad  reason,  on  all  ac- 
counts, to  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  ...  It 
la  sBid  that  a  king  of  Denmark  paid  them  a  viiit,  and 
acknowledged  them  to  be  bis  ffel  ion -countrymen.  If  Ihey 
reolly  spoke  a  Danish  dialect,  and  were  yet  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Cimbri  vaDmiished  by  Marius,  llieir  affinity 
with  the   Gain  called  Kimria  could  Bi:arcely  subsiat, — 

bad  already  changed  their  langnage,  — an  opinion  which 
you  [be  is  addressing  Amidie  lAierry],  1  think,  would 
reject.  Before  approaching  them,  I  waa  conTinced  that 
thoy  conid  not  —  even  on  that  hypothesis  —  have  issued 
ftom  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus.  At  fiulogna,  Mezzofante 
had  shown  me  a  specimen  of  their  language  — the  Lord's 
Frayer;  and  far  from  being   Danish,  it  was  such  easy 

" " -'    '  understood  every  word   of  it  at  once 

It.  Vicenza,  and  subsequently  at  Verona, 


German,  that 

When  I  arrive-  _ 

the  advanced  state  of  tt 
tending  my  journey  ir 


lefrom 
Connt  Orti,  of 


Verona,  iiod  the  kindness  to  collect  for  me  a  few  of  tkesa 
moontaiaecrs,  who  frequently  visit  tliat  city.  I  tliero- 
foTC  both  saw  and  heard  them  speak.  If  I  was  not  war- 
ranted In  coming  to  any  conclusion  ftom  their  features, 
on  account  of  the  smalmess  of  their  number,  1  conId,  at 
ieaat,  fbrm  a  judgment  respecting  I  ha  nature  of  tbeir  lari-- 
^oago.  I  addressed  one  of  them  in  (German :  he  repUad 
in  bis  own  language,  and  we  undeiatood  each  other  per- 
fectly. I  wia  thus  eonvinccfl  that  tlieir  dialect  is  Utr- 
namc,  and  In  no  respect  whatever  ScamUnatlait.  A 
comparison  of  the  languages  alone  was  sufhdent  \o  con- 
vince me  that  they  conld  not  ba  a  remnant  of  tlie  Olmbrl 
of  Marius.  I  was  then  unacqaalnled  with  the  hislorical 
researches  which  Count  Giovanelli  bad  just  pablisbed  re- 
specting these  supposed  Cimbri.  Induced  by  similar 
reasoua  Co  these  which  I  have  stated,  and  othera  which  I 
omif,  Count  Giovanelli  consulted  the  autboii  who  wrote 
during  the  epoch  of  the  decline  and  611  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  Iracoa  of  any  Qar- 
man  people  who  might  have  eilabllahed  themselves  in 
tbew  regions  before  the  invasion  of  the  Lombardi.  In 
these  writers  iie  found  aulbentic  iioi:nments  attesting  that 
cstabiiabment  and  ita  epoch.  Ennodius.  in  his  Panegyric 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  Italy,  addreues 
Lbe  fallowing  words  to  tbe  Utter:  'Thou  haet  received 
the  Germans  within  the  conflnea  of  Italy,  and  thou  bast 
calabllBhed  them  without  prejudice  lo  the  Roman  pro- 
prietora  of  the  land.  Thus  Ihu  people  has  found  a  king 
in  the  place  of  tbe  one  whom  it  deaerved  to  lose.  It  has 
become  the  guardian  of  the  I*tin  Empire,  whose  fron- 
tiers it  had  HO  often  ravaged;  it  baa  been  tbrtnoate  In 
Bbandoning  ita  own  conotry,  since  it  has  Ihoa  obtained 
tbe  riches  of  ours?  '*  Aletler  of  Theodoric,  king  of  Ilsly, 
written  by  Cassiodorae,  and  addressed  lo  Clovis,  king  of 
the  Franaa,  explaius  the  cause  and  the  circtuiutaacei  of 
immigration:  — 'Your  victorious  hand  baa  vanf|iilBbe(l 
tbe  German  people,  struck  down  by  powerflil  diaasters) 
.  .  ,  but  moderate  your  resentment  against  those  nnfbr- 
tunate  remuanta  of  tbe  nation,  —  fortbey  deserve  pardon, 
since  Ilicy  have  sought  an  asylum  under  the  protection 
of  your  relatives.  Be  mercifht  towards  those  who  in  their 
terror  bare  hidden  themselves  in  our  cooflnes.  .  .  .  Let 
it  suffice  that  their  king  bss  fallen,  together  with  ths 
pride  of  his  nation.'  f  After  these  formal  historical 
vouchers,  it  is  evident  tliat  these  supposed  Cimbri  are 
Southern  Germans  belonging  to  the  confederation  of  the 
-d/iemoafu,  whose  name  waa  subsequently  eitended  lo 
the  people  of  all  GermoDy," 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Edwards  did 
not  visit  this  isolated  people,  so  as  to  give  to 
Ethnology  those  important  details  which  it  craves, 
respecting  the  persistence  of  Eaces  through  an 
immense  lapse  of  time.  But,  after  all,  what  la 
this  persiatence  of  only  some  1300  years  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Hebrew  Race  —  which  has 

*  "  Quid  quod  &  te  AUemanniie  generalltas  Intra  Italic 
terminos  sine  detrimento  Homans  possessionis  inclnsa 
est,  cnl  evenit  habere  regem,  poalqnam  meroit  peidldioaa. 
Facta  eat  Latlolia  cnstoa  Imperii,  semper  nDStiDmm  po- 
pulatione  graseata.    Cui  faliciter  cessit  Ib^sse  patriam 

311.  ed.  1611. 


ic  adeptaest  soli  nostri  opulentiam." — (^kto. 


u:  is  wrong,  being  toL  1  celantor 


OS  popnios,  cansia  Ibrtioribus  Inclinatoa, 
Tictrici  dextrft  subdidistis,  etc.  Bed  motus  vestnia  In 
fessAS  reliqniaa  temperate;  quih  jure  gratin  mBrentnr 
evadere,  quos  ad  parenlnm  veslromm  defensionem  ra- 
^onfugisse.  £atDts  illia  remlasi  qui  nostria  flnibos 
cztecriti,  etc  Suffidat  illam  regem  cum  geulis 
BDperbil  ceddlote."—  Camoi.  Tor.,  L  IL  41. 
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Elsewhere  (in  Man  ali  Ike  World  Over,  noir  in 
preparation),  I  !i«ve  unfolded  and  examined  thia 
hypothesis  in  all  ita  bearings.  I  must  here  cun- 
tent  mjaelf  with  the  remark  that  the  "  Mono- 
geneBia"  opinion  ia  but  feeblj  defended  on  scien- 
tific grounda.  Dr.  Prichard's  reasonings  are  mere 
plausibilities,  which  his  numerous  facta  plainlj 
contradict  i  and  one  of  the  latest  advocates  in  the 
same  vein  (M.  Hollard,  De  VHomme  el  dei  liacea 
Humaines)  favours  us  with  abstractions  which  re- 
quire ua  to  beg  the  question  at  every  step.  For 
instance,  he  aaka  :  — 

"  IF  there  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  CaucBsian 
and  the  Negro-type,  is  there  not  also  a  wide  difierence 
between  the  climate  of  the  tempeiate  zone  and  that  uf 
equatorial  Africa  ?  " 

The  "  polygenist "  might  answer  thia  question 
by  simply  saying  ;  — Of  course  there  ia — and 
that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  there  should  be 
as  wide  a  difference  between  the  Man  of  the  re- 
apectite  "  atatulns  "  as  betvreen  their  other  ani- 
mala  and  planta  — considering  the  wonderful 
fitness  and  adaptation,  wiadom  and  bounty,  every- 
where apparent  throughout  Creation  —  as  God 
has  willed  it.  The  question  must  indeed  be 
thoroughly  and  honestly  studied. 

ipter  of  the 
ye  Komana.  By  which 
B  created  before  Adam." 
He  linlsnda  (b.  m.  c.  i,)  that  Adam  was  only  "  author 
of  the  lineage  of  the  Jews,"  and  "  provei "  it  from  the 
narrative  of  Genesis.  Frederick  Klee,  a  recent  writer, 
gupposea  Adam  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  "  CaaCRsian 
race"  only  (ie  Dduge,  19ll),  and  "proves,"  in  like 
manner,  from  the  Bible  and  other  eonrces,  that  other 
men  existed  at  the  time  of  Adam,  appealing  to  "  the 
ancient  literature"  of  the  Indians,  Feraiaos.  Babyloaiaos, 
and  Egyptians.  {lb.  c  iii.)  Indeed  it  is  difficnl;,  other- 
wise, to  see  how  Cain  could  build  a  city,  as  recorded — lo 
say  oothing  of  the  murderer'a  apprehei 


sUym 


(Cm. 


4.  17.)     H  » 


Cndeth  n 


shall 


own  family,  lie  would  have  felt  safer  at  a  distance  from 
those  whom  he  had  offended.  See  Bayle,  Did.  "  Calo." 
I  noulil  aitcl,  that  after  alt,  the  main  difficulty  of  the 
question,  as  to  ita  acicnlific  point  of  view,  is  in  the  ar- 
bitrary definition  given  to  the  term  "  species."  Why 
not  r^ect  it  altogether,  and  .      .  ..      ^ 


to  which  he  ia  aubjecteii  by  torce  or  the  restless  yeamini 

anch  difference  of  "type"  involves  a  justification 
^lactrg  would  he  monslroua  Each  type  ia  adapted  a 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  Creator  to  it <■.---■- 


D  Uis  sight,  who  "  is  no  respecter  of 
34.)  "Then  Peter  opened  hie  moDlh 


equal  to  any  oth..  ..     _..  .        . 

persona."   (^d(s,  x.  34.)  "Then  Peter opwied 

and  said.  Of  a  troth  1  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter 

of  penons." 


After  many  years  of  a  laborious  life  (pent  In  the 
investigation  of  Ethnology  —  afler  compiling  the 
most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  in  exist- 
ence —  Dr.  Prichard  hesitated  at  last  to  affrm 
the  unity  of  the  Human  Species,  if  he  did  not 
indirectly  deny  it  in  hie  last  edition  —  concluding 
his  great  labours  by  adopting  Astruc's  proposed 
elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  —  and  sbowiDg 
its  "fragmentary  character"  —  a  subject  Bubee- 
quently  develojied  by  Luke  Burke,  apparently  in 
a  very  conclusive  manner.  (Prichard,  Seiearoheg, 
V.  560.,  ed.  1847  ;  Astruc,  Conjectaree  rar  let  Ml- 
moires  Originavx  dont  il  parait  que  Moyte  t'est 
lervi,  §-e. ;  Luke  Burke,  ElAnoh^.  Joam^,  197.  ; 
and  cf.  Ra=k,  Den  aldeste  Hebrauke  Tidiregidng 
indtil  Moses,  ^c.)  Now,  if  the  ancient  belief  in  a 
pnlygenesis  of  Mankind  be  probable  from  Genesis 
as  it  stands,  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration  If  the 
order  of  the  text  be  "rectified"  according  to 
these  suggestions,  which  seem  M  remove  all  con- 
tradictions from  the  inspired  narrative,  withoat 
interfering  with  ita  integrity.*  The  impression 
left  on  my  mind  after  reading  Dr.  Fncbard'a 
book  is,  that  he  could  not,  at  last,  resist  the  poly- 
gencsia-bypothesis,  but  felt  compelled  to  shrink 
from  the  acknowledgment.  Had  he  become  ac- 
quainted with  Feyrere's  reconciling  argnmente, 
perhaps  he  would  have  treated  the  monogenesis- 
opinion  as  he  treats  the  recorded  "great  longerity 
of  the  ante-Abrahamic  patriarchs" — namely,  tbat 
it  "  is  founded  on  a  mistake  in  the  interpretation 
of  numbers  oc  numerical  signs  "  (v.  568.).  Bat 
hia  laudable  prudence  did  not  permit  him  to 
make  this  averment  without  a  preliminary  dis- 
sertation to  prove  that  his  disbelief  in  this  respect 
was  allowable,  and  not  heretical  (ib.  562.)  The 
American  ethnologists  animadvert  as  foUowB  on 
Dr.  Prichard's  apparent  inconsistencies :  — 

"  Prichard's  capadons  mind,  like  that  of  all  conscien- 
tioua  inquirers,  was  progressive ;  and  those  who  really 
know  the  various  editions  of  his  '  Keaearches,'  cannot  fail 
ta  admire  how  quickl;  be  dropped  one  hypothesis  after 
another,  until  his  last  volume  closes  with  a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  unfy  of  Genesis  itself."  (Gliddon. 
ip.  ril.  441.) 

*  Astrnc's  discovery,  in  1763,  was  received  aa  a  bold 
paradox  ;  —  it  is  now  adopted  by  all  the  enlightened 
critics  of  Germany.  See  Ernest  Renau,  Hittoirr  da 
Langua  Siirdtupta,  p.  117,  ft  w^.  ed-ltidS.  The  diflererit 
"docnments"  or  distinct  "fragments"  united  bat  not 
assimilated  in  a  continued  text,"  may  be  designated  by 
the  different  names  of  the  Deitv  as  rendered  in  the  Eng- 
lish version.  Where  the  word'  Ebltm  occurs  in  tLe  He- 
brew, it  is  couBlantly  tranelated  into  Gurfj — JthoBoh- 
Slohim,  (he  Lord  God;^aai  Jdiotah,  ihi  Lard.  Then 
is  but  one  exception  to  tbia  role  in  tfae  early  portion  of 
Genesis.  In  the  Ethia^agical  Journal  above  qnoled,  the 
reader  will  find  a  reconatmction  of  the  text  according  to 
this  indication  alone — all  the  portions  being  broo^t 
together  according  to  the  name  given  to  tbe  Cmtoi,  and 
forming  distinct  and  continooos  nairativea  of  the  same 
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Again :  — 

«  Had  he  lived  bat  two  years  longer,  until  the  mighty 
discoveries  of  Lepsius  were  unfolded  to  the  world,  he 
would  have  foand  that  the  honourable  occupation  of  his 
long  life  had  been  only  to  accumulate  facts  which,  pro- 
perly interpreted,  shatter  everything  he  had  built  upon 
them.  In  the  preface  to  voL  iii  he  says :  —  *  If  it  should 
be  found  that,  within  the  period  of  time  to  which  histori- 
cal testimony  extends,  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
human  races  have  been  constant  and  undeviating,  it 
would  become  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  this 
conclusion  [Uie  unity  of  all  mankind]  with  the  inferences 
already  obtained  from  other  considerations.*  In  other 
words,  if  hypotheses  and  deductions  drawn  from  analo- 
gies among  the  lower  animals,  should  be  refuted  by  well- 
ascertained  facts,  demonstrative  of  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  primitive  types  of  mankind  of  all  existing 
moral  and  physical  causes,  daring  several  thousand  years, 
Prichard  himself  concedes  that  every  argument  hereto- 
fore adduced  in  support  of  a  common  origin  for  human 
families  must  be  abandoned."    (Nott,  Types^  66.) 

Now,  we  possess  the  correct  copy  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  drawing,  of  the  fifteenth  century  b.c, 
representing  an  ethnographic  division  of  mankind 
into  four  distinct  types  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake — the  Red^  the  YeUaWj  the  White^  the  Black 
—  clearly  proving  the  recognition  of  four  races 
strikingly  distinct,  3300  years  ago.  Belzoni, 
Champollion,  Kossellini,  and  Lepsius  and  others 
reproduce  the  painting,  which  is  also  copied  in 
the  Types  of  Mankind^  p,  85.,  where  it  is  ex- 
plained, giving  occasion  for  the  remaA  that  "  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  attempted  a  systematic  an- 
thropology at  least  3500  years  ago,  and  that  their 
ethnographers  were  puzzled  with  the  same  di- 
versity of  types  then,  which,  after  this  lapse  of 
time,  we  encounter  in  the  same  localities  now.** 

Moreover,  the  four  propositions  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  life  —  the  periods  of  life  —  hybridity  — and 
the  diseases  of  men — which  Dr.  Prichard  unfolds  at 
the  beginning  of  his  first  volume,  respecting  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all  men,  are  not  what  he  conceives  to 
be  proofs  positive,  but  merely  the  enunciation  of 
facts' — such  as  he  states  them — which  are  not  income 
patible  with  the  questioned  unity  of  species  (Ue- 
searchesj  i.  b.  ii.  c.  1.).  Assuredly,  in  a  question  of 
such  immense  import  socially,  politically,  religiously, 
we  require  a  firmer  basis  to  stand  on  —  if  we  are  to 
decide  it  by  vote —  independently  of  dogmatic  in- 
culcation. Science  and  its  interpretation  had 
better  be  thrown  overboard  entirely  if  we  cannot 
reconcile  J^is  opposing  inculcation — a  proposition 
which,  I  submit,  is  hasty,  and  uncalled  for.  When 
the  French  philosopher  said  that  "  only  the  blind 
could  doubt  that  the  White  Man,  the  Kegro,  the 
Hottentot,  the  Laplander,  the  Chinese,  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  are  totally  different  races  of  men," — 
he  merely  said  what  everybody  thinks  and  must 
think  —  apart  from  the  other  considerations  to 
which  I  allude  —  at  the  sight  of  these  various 
specimens  of  humanity  standing  together.  And 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  asks  if  *'  Uie  Ethiopian  can 
change  his  skin*' — actually  assimilating  this  cha- 


racteristic with  the  spots  of  the  leopard  (c.  xiii. 
23.).  Nobody  believes  that  the  spots  of  the  leo- 
pard have  resulted  from  climate,  manner  of  living, 
or  the  other  causes  to  which  the  prodigious  dif- 
ferences of  human  races  have  been  attributed  — 
causes  which  have  never,  in  the  memory  of  man, 
been  thus  effective  in  his  endless  transmigrations. 
Wherever  Man  can  live,  he  has  ever  been  ethno- 
logically  the  same  —  if  unmixed  —  whether  Red, 
Yellow,  Black,  or  White.  Nay,  even  human  hy- 
bridity itself  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of 
separated  "species" — since  the  hybrid  is  not  in- 
differently black  or  white,  yellow  or  red  —  but 
positively  and  accurately  intermediate  between 
the  uniting  races.  The  prolific  union  of  all  human 
races — even  if  established — would  seem  to  prove 
anything  but  the  unity  of  species,  because  the  re- 
sulting hybrids  are  not  indifferently  similar  to 
either  parent  in  their  nature  —  because  they  are 
always  intermediate  in  their  characteristics ; — and 
prolific  hybridity  may  prove  the  proximity^  but 
not  the  unity f  of  species. 

It  is  easy  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot — but  the  dif- 
ficulty will  still  remain  —  and  it  is  indeed  worthy 
of  religious  as  well  as  scientific  disentanglement. 
Science  can  never  be  antagonistic  to  true  Religion 
—for  both  are  the  gifts  of  God  to  Humanity ;  and 
if  there  be  an  incontestable  fact  it  is,  that  Science 
cannot  continue  to  exist  unless  it  be  true  —  Opi- 
nionum  commenta  delet  dies ;  Natarce  judicia  con^ 
firmat  (Cic.  Nat,  Deor.  1.  ii.  c.  2.*). 

Andrew  Steinmbtz, 


A  SUGGESTION. 


Your  valuable  periodical  is,  as  stated  on  the 
cover,  a  medium  of  inter-communication  between 
Literary  Men,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  Genealogists, 
&c.,  and  a  most  excellent  paper  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect ;  but  I  believe  it  is  capable  of  being  made 
yet  more  useful  to  the  latter  class,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  widely  increase  its  already  great  cir- 
culation ;  so  as  to  be,  not  only  as  it  is  now,  of  the 
greatest  possible  aid  and  assistance,  but  utterly 
indispensable. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  the  means  ? 

We  all  know  how  much  of  late  genealogy  has 
become  a  general  study,  and  consequently  what 
numbers  are  interested  in  it.  We  know  that 
inquirers  now  no  longer  are  satisfied  with  the 
pedigrees  of  exorbitant  price  compiled  from  evi- 
dences in  the  College  of  Arms,  and  without  re- 
ferences to  accessible  proofs,  but  wish  to  satisfy 

*  Amongst  the  namerons  works  on  the  subject  be- 
sides those  quoted,  see  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  V Homme ; 
Omalins  d'Halloy,  de*  Bacee  Humcdnee ;  Dr.  Knox,  7%e 
Baeee  of  Mm ;  G.  Poachet,  De  la  Plurality  de*  Race* 
Hutmttne*f  recently  published :  —  the  last  is  an  able  di- 
gest of  the  subject  up  to  the  present  time. 
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themselves,  and  to  obtain  Incontestible  and  osten- 
sible proofs.  We  know  how  many  are  deterred 
making  investigations,  their  occupations,  and  fre- 
quently their  circumscribed  means,  preventing 
their  taking  long  journeys,  or  devoting  much  time 
to  research.  AVe  know,  also,  how  very  expensive 
these  investigations  are  (whether  into  wills  or 
parish  register  books)  when  performed  even  by 
the  most  liberal  of  the  clergy  or  registrars ;  and 
also  how  very  difficult  it  sometimes  is  to  obtain 
extracts  at  all. 

I  would  suggest,  then,  that  you  devote  one 
sheet,  an  additional  sheet,  to  proposals  of  gentle- 
men to  search  for  one  another,  on  mutual  terms. 
Thus,  a  gentleman  living  at  or  near  a  cathedral 
town,  say  Chester,  requires  extracts  from  records 
in  Carlisle.  If  this  was  stated :  X.  Y.  Z.,  address, 
wishes  extracts  from  wills  in  Carlisle,  the  proba- 
bility is,  some  one  in  Carlisle  might  desire  ex- 
tracts from  evidences  in  Chester,  or  probably, 
some  person  who  pursues  the  study  for  pleasure 
might  volunteer  his  assistance.  Or,  a  gentleman 
residing  in  one  parish  might  require  extracts 
from  the  registers  of  the  very  parish  in  which 
another  resides,  who  may  want  extracts  out  of 
his  parish ;  or,  a  person  occupied  in  researches  in 
the  British  Museum,  Tower,  and  other  record- 
offices,  may  reauire  extracts  from  sources,  in 
other  places,  which  others  would  gladly  afford,  in 
return  for  searches  in  the  places  they  are  engaged 
in  prosecuting  researches.  They  would  commu- 
nicate with  one  another  by  letter. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
this  sheet  should  be  closed  to  all  but  contributors 
or  known  subscribers. 

If  you  consider  this  scheme  at  all  practicable, 
perhaps  you  would  publish  it  In  your  next  num- 
ber, in  order  that  the  public  may  give  its  opinion 
upon  it.  CiEDo  Illud. 


Minor  fiatti. 

Horace  Walpoles  " Letters'^ — In  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's recent  edition  of  Walpole*s  Letters^  there 
are  two  in  the  7th  volume  which  are  misplaced ; 
and,  as  so  good  a  work  will  probably  reach  a 
second  edition,  it  may  be  well  to  note  them.  Let- 
ter 1766,  without  date,  but  placed  among  the 
letters  of  Ootober  1778,  speaks  of  the  illnett  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  His  death  is  mentioned  in 
Letter  1700  dated  January  4,  1778.  Letter  1859, 
November  3  (no  year)  is  placed  among  the  letters 
of  1779.  In  it  are  mentioned  the  defeat  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  events 
which  occurred  in  1777. 

In  vol.  viii.  p.  37.  in  the  last  line  the  word  hii 
is  printed  for  m>.  In  a  passage  referring  to  a  paper 
in  The  World  upon  the  subject  of  visiting.  Tliat 
paper  is  No.  62.  (for  March  7,  1774),  and  divides 
vbits  into  vises,  visits  and  visitations,        XJjtbda. 


Old  and  New  Sarum,  —  Among  a  quantitj  of 
old  papers  which  I  saved  from  destruction  is  the 
following,  which  may  interest  New  Sarum :  — 

"  In  antient  times  Tht  Mayor's  proper  seal  is  the  Sal.u- 
TATiox.  The  Oorporation  seal,  the  Virgin  and  Child  (vide 
seal  to  the  old  deed),  lliis  Inclosed  Deed  it  of  the  old 
city  of  Sarum  in  1800.  Reginald  de  Tidworth  Mayor. 
The  first  Mayor  of  New  Barnm  was  Kich<^.  de  Tidworth, 
1839  {Vi^^  Edw^d.  grd.^  I  aappota  be  was  son  or  Kins- 
man of  Reginald,  Mayor  of  the  old  city,  33  years  before." 

The  "old  deed"  mentioned  Is  one  of  about 
forty  similar  small  parchment  documents  (a  little 
more  than  half  the  sise  of  a  page  of  '•^  N.  &  Q.**) 
in  good  preservation,  beautifully  written  in  con- 
tracted Latin,  in  old  English  letters,  with  one  or 
more  seals  \o  each.  They  extend  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  to  Bichard  III.,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  relate  to  property  in  Salisbury  and  its 
neighbourhood.  As  soon  as  I  can  decipher  the 
names,  &c.  of  the  parties  in  each,  I  shall  send  a 
list,  with  the  dates,  to  "  N.  &  Q.**     Simok  Wabd. 

On  Dr.  JohmorCs  Derivation  qf  ^^  Surcingled* —^ 
Our  great  lexicographer  derives  surcingle  from  sur 
and  dnfndum^  Lat.,  and  describes  it  to  be  "  1.  a  girth 
with  which  the  burthen  is  bound  upon  a  horse. 
2.  The  sirdle  of  a  cassock.**  I  take  leave  to  in- 
quire of  your  philological  readers  whether  the 
most  obvious  derivation  would  not  be  from  the 
classical  word,  **  Succingidum^  a  sword-girdle  or 
belt,  a  truss  ?**  Jamss  Elmbs. 

"  Style  is  the  man  himself,^*  —  In  the  recent  re- 
view of  the  History  of  Herodotus^  the  Times'  cri- 
tic says :  **  his  style,  as  the  French  say,  is  ^  the 
man  himself.*  **  rerhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  cor- 
rect this  common  misquotation,  or  rather  absurd 
French  perversion,  of  a  just  perception  originally 
expressed  by  Buffon.  The  true  pnrase  occurs  in 
Bufibn*s  admirable  Dissertation  sur  le  Style.  Hia 
words  are :  le  style  est  de  Vhomme^  and  not  Is 
stylcy  c^est  Thomme,  which  has,  of  course,  a  very 
different  meaning,  and  is,  besides,  absurdly  false. 
How  can  a  writer's  style  be  himself?  In  conse- 
quence of  certain  admhred  peculiarities,  certain 
turns  and  contrivances  of  diction,  we  say  —  that's 
Dickens  —  that's  Macatday  —that's  Bmwer:  but 
we  merely  mean  the  peculiar  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject by  these  distinguished  writers.  Sad  indeed 
would  be  the  extenuation  of  these  great  men  if 
their  entire  representative  is  to  be  found  in  their 
"  style  ''—le  style ^  c'est  Vhomme  !  Those  who  can 
tell  a  man's  character  by  his  handwriting  possess 
far  better  data  for  their  judgments.  This  phrase, 
le  style^  c'est  Thomme.  is  but  a  clap-trap  French 
perversion  of  Bufibn  s  simple  antithesis.  After 
stating  that  *'la  quantity  des  connaissances,  la 
singumrit^  des  faits,  la  nouveaut^  m^me  des  d^- 
couvertes  ne  sent  pas  de  sfirs  garants  dfi  VtrnmoT" 
tcdite''  ^c,  he  says :  "  ces  cnoses  sont  hors  de 
Vhomme*' — Uiat  is,  "are  already  made  fbr  the 
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writer :"  —  "  le  style  est  de  fhomme" — style  is  the 
writer's  own  fashioning.  In  fact,  he  merely  draws 
the  distinction  between  the  materials  and  their 
treatment  by  the  writer  I  The  blunder  was  pointed 
out  long  ago  in  the  NouveUe  Biographie  Univer^ 
selle  (Didot),  art.  Buffalo  vii.  739.  im  noHs^  where  a 
long  extract  will  be  found.    Andrew  Steoimetz. 

Sepulchral  Memorials  at  Paulerspury^  relating  to 
the  Families  of  Marcy^  Marriot,  and  Alexander, — 

"  Thomas  Marcy,  1602. 
Heare  lyeth  the  Bodie  of  Edward  Marcy,  who  departed 
[ovt  of  this]  World  the  16  Day  of  Ivly,  1606,  and  lyeth 
in  Dvst,  as  yov  see,  and  bo  doe  thovsands  more,  then  he 
did  bvt  followe  those  that  went  before,  and  yov  shall  fol- 
low and  others  more. 

Volentes  dvcit, 
Volentes  trahit" 

«  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  M".  Margaret  Harriot,  wife  of 
M^  lohn  Marriot,  who  departed  this  Life,  Febrvary  y« 
4**',  anno  domini  1673. 

Mtaa  Svae  18." 

"  In  memory  of  John  Alexander,  who  Died  Jan'y  S***, 
1746,  aged  95  years  j  also  of  Susanna  his  Wife,  who 
Died  Aug«*  y«  18. 1752,  aged . 

At  14  years  of  age  in  Scotland  I  was  bound. 
Apprentice  for  to  travel  all  over  English  ground ; 
And  Ireland  had  its  share  of  my  40  years*  toil  and  pain. 
And  here  I  pitched  my  staff  to  ease  my  back  again. 
A  family  I  have  enjoy*d  full  41  years  at  least, 
And  now  I  am  called  hence,  as  God  has  thought  it 
best." 


J.  A.  was  a  pedlar. 
Plaistow. 


H.  T.  W. 


^uerttif. 


AKONTMOUS   BBAMATIC   LITER ATUBE. 

1.  Who  is  the  author  of  The  Surrender  qf  Ca- 
lais^ a  drama,  printed  at  York,  8vo.,  1801  ? 

2.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  inform- 
ation regarding  J.  Tweed,  author  of  Invasion^  or 
Englanas  Olory,  a  drama,  8vo.,  1798  ?  This  play 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 

3.  The  Travels  of  Humanius  in  Search  of  the 
Temple  of  Happiness^  an  allegory,  by  William 
Lucas,  12mo.,  1809.  At  the  end  of  this  tale  there 
is  "  The  Manuscript,"  an  interlude.  Who  are  the 
dramatis  persona  of  this  interlude  ? 

4.  Wanted  biographical  particulars  regarding 
John  Taylor,  M.D.,  formerly  of  Bombay.  He 
translated  The  Moon  of  Intellect^  an  allegorical 
drama  (from  the  Sanscrit),  1812.  I  think  he  was 
for  some  time  the  East  India  Company*0  Hesident 
at  Bussorah. 

6,  There  was  published,  in  1806,  A  Father* i 
Memoir  of  his  Child,  by  Beniamin  Heath  Malkin, 
Esq.,  8yo.  The  child  who  k  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  is  said  to  have  written  poetry,  tales,  fables, 
and  to  have   undertaken  dramatic  compontion* 


Does  the  memoir  give  the  subjects  or  titles  of 
these  dramas  ? 

6.  At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  John  Carter, 
the  architect,  in  Feb.  1818,  there  were  sold  several 
MS.  dramas,  written  by  Mr.  J.  Jameson  (a  rela- 
tive of  Mr.  Carter),  who  was  an  author  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  Wanted  the  titles  of  these 
MS.  dramas  ? 

7.  There  was  published  Poems  on  Several  Oc' 
casions,  by  Mrs.  Darwall  (formerly  Miss  Whately), 
2  vols.,  1794.  In  this  collection  of  poems  there  is 
said  to  be  a  dramatic  pastoral  entitled  "Valentine's 
Day."     Is  this  piece  divided  in  acts  or  scenes  ? 

8.  Wanted  the  authorship  of  three  dramatic 
works  printed  or  published  at  Bath :  —  The  Sheep^ 
the  Duch^  and  the  Cock,  a  dramatic  fable,  8vo., 
1783 ;  The  Chtardiana^  or.  The  Man  of  my  Choiee^ 
a  comedy  in  five  acts,  8vo.,  1808 ;  BoMtang^  a 
drama,  Bath,  1834.  The  author  of  the  piece  last- 
named  also  published  a  volume  about  ^e  same 
time,  entitled  Facts  and  Fictions. 

0.  Who  is  the  author  qf  The  Soratii^  a  tragedy, 
1846  ?  The  same  author  published  also  The  Italian 
Captain^  a  drama,  1847.  Y.  Z. 


Bothesay  Castle.  —  Where  may  particulars  and 
plans  be  found  of  this  curious  old  castle  ?  which 
seems,  although  in  the  midst  of  the  town  and 
wateringplace,  to  have  escaped  the  usual  fate  of 
such  conveniently  situated  "lions."  One  of  the 
walls  of  the  angle  towers  is  pierced  in  the  upper 
story  with  square  apertures;  to  which  all  who 
have  seen  the  so-called  "  book-case  in  Hawthorn- 
den  caves  "  will  perceive  a  likeness  :  the  one,  how- 
ever, being  in  masonry,  the  other  in  the  natural 
rock.  Was  the  object  of  this,  in  Rothesay,  to 
diminish  the  superincumbent  weight  on  the  tower 
foundation  ?  T.  H.  Pattison. 

De  Benzie^a  Irish  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and 
Chronicle. — It  appears  from  the  inscription  on  a 
monument  erected  in  the  church  of  Athlone  to 
the  memory  of  "  the  Right  Worshipful  Matthew 
De  Renaie,  Knight,  who  departed  this  life  29th 
Aug.  1634,  being  of  the  age  of  57  years,"  and 
who  had  been  a  great  traveller  and  general  lin- 
guist, that  he  composed  a  grammar,  dictionary, 
and  chronicle  in  the  Irish  tongue.  Can  any  (me 
inform  me  respecting  these  works  ?  Abhba. 

Attomey-Qeneral  Noye, — Whilst  recently  mak- 
ing a  tour  through  Ck>rnwall,  I  visited  the  ancient 
parish  church  at  Mawgan  in  that  county,  oela- 
brated  for  a  very  curious  cross  in  the  churchyard. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  interior  of  the  ohuroh  ia  a 
monumental  stonoi  bearing  the  following  ioManp- 
tion :  — 

«  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Ck>llopell  Hamphry  Hfoye  of 
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Cuninton,  Eiq^  Attoraej--Genemi  fa  Charles  the  Pint 
or  blessed  mBinorj,  King  of  Great  Briuine.  France,  and 

Ireland,  who  KU  interred  [hs  IS"  of  Doceinber,  A.D. 


Csn  unj  of  your  numeroii?  renders  inrorm  me 
■nbelher  any  representative  of  the  family  of  Noje 
still  eiiBt*  ?  I  observe  in  2"  S.  vi.  221.,  an  ori- 
ginal letter  of  Jobn  Noves,  describing  the  creation 
of  Henry  aa  Prince  of  Wales  (lemp.  Jamea  I.)-  Ib 
it  possible  that,  despite  tbe  name  of  the  latter 
being  spelt  with  a  final  "  s,"  he  may  be  of  the  game 
funily  lit  the  altorney-general  above-mentioned  ? 
Gehealogus. 

Mandrake. — What  were  the  mandrakes  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  ixx.  14.  ?  In  tbe  Testament  of 
the  TweUe  Patriarcta  (Test,  of  lasachar),  man- 
drakes are  described  as  "  sweet- ecen ted  apples, 
irbich  the  land  of  Aram  bringeth  forlh  in  high 
conntries,  bj  tbe  wat«r  TftUejfl."  Bailey,  In  his 
Dietionary,  connects  the  word  with  the  Greek 
luatpayipas  and  the  Latin  mandragoras ;  which 
latter  word,  in  Smith's  Latia  Diet.,  is  translated 
"mandrake.  Pliny  describes  two  kinds,  a  mascu- 
line white,  and  a  feminine  black ;  the  first  is  pro- 
bably the  mandrake  {Atropa  Mandragora),  the 
second  the  deadly  nightshade  (^Alropa  BcUa- 
dotaia)."  Is  the  former  of  these  the  plant  referred 
to  in  Genesis,  and  would  it  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  Testament  7  Libia. 

Bezelinus,  Archbithop  of  Hamburgh  and  Bre- 
men.—  In  an  article  in  TTie  Standard  of  Sept.  29, 
18S8,  discussing  the  Stade  Dues,  their  origin  is 


of  Uamburgh  and  Bremen,"  of  "  tbe  right  to  hold 
a  market  in  a  place  called  Slade,"  &c.  Can  you 
or  any  of  your  correspondents  direct  me  to  any 
sources  of  information  respecUng  the  above  arch- 
bishop ?  Tee  Beb. 

Oainabormigh'l  Portraits  of  Geo.  III.  aad  Geo. 
IV.  —  Can  ony  of  your  readers  slate  in  whose 
possession  is  the  original  portrait  by  Gainsborough 
of  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales  ?  The  por- 
trait is  whole-length ;  the  Prince  leaning  on  his 
horse.  Notice  of^the  engraving  is  to  be  found 
in  Bromley's  Catahgve  of  Engraved  Brititk  Por- 
traits, Similar  information  is  required  in  refer- 
ence to  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  George  111. ; 
the  figure  whole-length,  and  standing.  Ahoh. 

Eatter  BovgueL  —  The  Easter  bouquet  o(  the 
Irish  at  the  present  da^  seems  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  two  irises,  or  rather,  the  inter- 
laced triangles  mentioned  in  2"^  S.  vi.  214.,  and 
the  one  may  serve  to  clacidate  the  other.  It  con- 
sists of  a  spherical  ball  of  primroses  carefully  tied 
togetiier,  and  in  the  centre  is  placed  a  white  six- 
pctalled  anemone  or'pasque  flower.  In  Warwick- 
shire they  have  very  simdar  bouquets,  except  that 


the  plume  of  the  anemone  b  supplied  by  a  brancli 
of  the  polm>n>iilow. 

It  would  be  highly  iuteresUng  if  a  collectioo 
could  be  made  of  all  the  local  customs  relative  to 
Easter.  Perhaps  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
"  N.  ii.  Q."  may  be  induced  to  send  an  account  of 
any  that  have  come  under  their  obseryation,  and 
thus  ascertun  whether  they  have  a  common  ori- 
ein  or  have  been  derived  from  difiereat  sources. 
M.  G. 

Paritmm  and  the  Knight  of  the  OrocU.  —  In  the 
Journal  of  Madam  Knight  of  a  Journey  performed 
in  1704  from  Boston,  N.  E.,  to  New  York,  which 
Journal  bos  lately  been  republished  in  Littell'a 
Living  Age  (a  weekl;^  periodical  printed  at  Bo>- 
ton),  I  Snd  the  fallowing  passage :  — 

"Hee  entertained  me  with  the  Adventures  h«  hkd 
posBBii  bj'  Ista  Kideing,  and  eminent  daofjera  be  had 
tL^caped,  so  tbit.  Remembring  tbe  Hero'i  ui  Parismua 
and  the  Knight  of  tbe  Orscle,  I  didn't  know  bat  I  had 
mett  w^*^  a  Prince  dip^ia'd." 

Can  the  editor  of  "  N.  &  Q."  or  any  of  hia  corre- 
spondents inform  me  where  the  story  of  Parismus 
and  the  Knight  of  the  Oracle  is  to  be  found  ? 

Mbtacoh. 

Roxbury,  D.  S. 

The  Charlies.— yfhii,  was  the  origin  of  the  old 
London  watchmen  being  called  "  Cbarlieoi'" 

HADCauOHD. 

Broiene'i  "  Fasciculiia  PianiarvBl  Hiberttia."  — 
Patrick  Browne,  M.D.,  author  of  The  HUtorg  of 
Jamaica,  and  other  publications,  left  behind  him, 
with  another  MS,,  the  following  ;  — 

"  FoBclcalDs  Plantaram  Hibemioi;  or,  aCatalagoe  of 
such  Iriih  Plante  as  bsTQ  been  obsetred  by  tbe  Author, 
chiefly  tbose  of  tbe  Connties  of  Mm'o  snd  Galwayt  to 
whicS  he  bos  added  anch  as  have  been  mentianed  bj- 
other  Anlbors  worthy  of  credit,  the  prodace  of  any  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom." 

Dr.  Browne  died  in  the  year  1790.  Has  the 
work  in  question  appeared  in  print?  and  if  so, 


"  Horace  Walpole  and  Madame  du  DeffinuL"  — 
In  a  letter  from  Walpole  to  Mann,  written  m 
1780,  shortly  after  Madame  du  Defiend's  death, 
be  mentions  having  "  written  to  her  once  s  week 
for  these  last  fiHeen  years."  Have  these  letters 
been  published  ?  If  not,  are  they  still  in  exist- 
ence P  U.  B. 

Philadelphia. 

Marsolier's  "  HitUiire  de  Henri  VI 1"  —  Chance 
has  lately  placed  in  my  hands  a  little  work  (Id 
2  toIb.  12mo.)  entitled  Hittaire  de  Henri  VJI.  Bog 
d'Anghlerre,  lurnomtne  Le  Sage  et  Lt  Salompn 
d'Angleterre,  par  M.  de  Marsolier,  Cbandne 
iTItia,  Paris,  172S.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  any  other  writer  gives  Henr^ 
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YII.  these  titles,  especially  that  of  the  *'  Solomon 
of  England?"  which  is  generally,  though  less 
worthily,  given  to  James  I.  G.  M.  G. 

Devyline. — In  the  AthencBum  of  the  2nd  of 
October,  an  extract  is  given  from  a  work  there 
noticed,  Thomas  Netter  of  Waldon's  Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum :  a  printed  reproduction  of  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  an  ancient  manuscript  relative  to 
Wyclif,  and  which  extract  reads  thus :  — 

*^  1.  The  land  is  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death.  2.  There  is  the  middays  deoyline,  —  that  is  to 
sav,  Antichrist." 

Why  is  this  strange  word  "devyline"  made 
synonymous  with  Antichrist  ?  J.  D. 

Confession  of  a  Sceptic.  —  Can  anyone  tell  me 
who  is  the  great  man  of  our  time  alluded  to  in 
the  following  passage  from  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nold (p.  404.),  of  Christian  Life^  its  Course^  its 
Hindrances^  and  its  Helps  f  — 

**  One  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time  has  declared, 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord ;  but  he  has  stated  expressly,  that 
he  never  for  a  moment  persuaded  himself  that  St.  Paul 
or  St.  John  did  not  believe  it ;  their  language  he  thought 
was  clear  enough  upon  the  point;  but  the  notion  ap- 
peared to  him  so  unreasonable  in  itself,  that  he  disbelieved 
it  in  spite  of  their  authority.  .  .  .  The  language  of  the 
Scripture  was  as  clear  to  him  at  first  as  it  was  aflenvards ; 
but  in  his  early  life  he  disbelieved  it,  while,  in  his  latter 
life,  he  embraced  it  with  all  his  heart  and  soul." 

'AAt€us. 

Dublin. 

Earls  and  Town  ofPoitou* — Any  one  amongst 
your  readers  who  possesses  works  on  foreign  ge- 
nealogy and  topography,  will  much  oblige  me  by 
a  reference  to  a  History  of  the  Earls  of  Poitou, 
and  particularly  to  any  History  of  the  tovon  of 
Poitou;  and  also  any  authority  for  the  arms  of 
the  town  of  Poitou  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
earU.  A.  L.  B. 

Jetties^  Knochs^  and  Chroynes.  —  In  Hasted*s 
Kent^  vol.  viii.,  these  are  stated  to  be  the  objects 
used  on  the  south-eastern  coast  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Groynes,  as  is  well 
known,  are  a  sort  of  boarded  fence,  running 
into  the  sea  to  collect  the  beach,  and  break  the 
force  of  the  waves.  Jetties  are  double  groynes, 
leaving  a  space  between  to  walk  upon;  but 
what  are  knocks  ?  I  have  often  inquired  of  the 
fishermen,  but  no  one  seemed  ever  to  have  heard 
of  the  word.  Can  your  readers  enlighten  me  P 
There  is  a  buoy  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called 
'*  the  Kentish  knock  ;'*  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
assist  us.  A.  A. 

Tke  Census  in  France. — Can  y oil.  inform  me 
whether  there  is  in  France  any  officiA>ablication 
of  the  same  nature  as  our  Population  Returns  ? 

Melbtbs. 


Salaries  to  Mayors, — The  Times  of  to-day  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph  ;  — 

**  On  Wednesday  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Cooncil 
of  Newcastle-on-lyne,  it  was  resolved  by  a  large  majority 
to  abolish  the  mayor's  salary,  which  ever  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  corporation  has  been  regularly  paid.  The 
nominal  amount  of  the  salary  is  750Z.,  but  it  generally 
reaches  900/.  or  1 000/1 ;  this  is  to  be  entirely  done  away 
with  in  future,  and  instead,  the  *  legitimate  expenses' 
of  the  mayor  are  to  be  allowed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
only  three  other  towns  in  addition  to  Newcastle  pay 
their  mavors." 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  name  the  towns 
here  alluded  to,  and  mention  the  amount  allowed 
to  their  several  mayors  ?  A.  D. 

Cheapside,  Oct.  9. 

The  Reformation, — Has  any  authentic  list  been 
published  of  the  priests  who  were  the  incumbents 
of  the  various  parish  churches  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  ?  or  an  account  of  those  who  con- 
formed or  were  ejected  ?  W,  D. 


"  Popish  Policies  and  Practices,^  Sfc. — Could  you 

give  me  any  information  about  a  work  entitled  — 

"  Popish  Policies  and  Practices  represented  in  the  His- 
tories of  the  Parisian  Massacre,  Gun-powder  Treason,  Con- 
spiracies against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Persecutions  of 
the  Protestants  in  France :  translated  and  collected  out 
of  the  famous  Thuanus  and  other  Writers  of  the  Roman 
Communion.  With  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Original 
of  the  Powder-Plot.  Printed  for  John  Leigh,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Blew-Bell,  over  against  the  Inner  Temple  Grate,  in 
Fleet-street.    1674." 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  "  Discourse"  ? 

BsiiATEB-ADIME. 

[This  is  a  general  title-page,  prefixed  to  three  distinct 
tracts:  the  two  former  translations  from  Thuanus,  the 
last  an  original  composition.  The  editor  was  Edward 
Stephens,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  and  patron  of  Chering- 
ton,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Bishop  Barlow,  who,  in  a  MS.  note  to  one  of  his  tracts, 
calls  him  *'an  honest  and  learned  lawyer.**  He  after- 
wards quitted  his  profession,  as  he  did  his  house  and  pos- 
sessions, making  over  every  thing  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  entered  into  orders.  Dr.  Buss  says :  "  It  would  per- 
haps be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of 
Stephens's  publications,  since  the  greater  part  of  them 
appeared  anonymously,  and  nearly  all  are  pamphlets; 
some  containing  only  half  a  sh^t.  There  is,  however, 
much  of  interesting  research  and  important  information  in 
several  of  his  productions,  particularly  the  earlier ;  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  as  perfect  a  catalogue  as  possi- 
ble ;  thinking  that  it  will  not  be  otherwise  than  accepta- 
ble to  the  reader  of  English  history  and  politics,  as  well 
as  to  the  bibliographer.  See  the  list  in  BeliquuB  Hear^ 
nioJUBf  L  69 — 64.3 

Quotation  Wanted,  —  The  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  (No.  XIII.  April,  1858,  p.  1.)  attributes 
to  Tacitus,  and  as  appli^  by  him  to  our  ano  *8, 
the  phrase  "  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  A 

reference  is  asked  for  this  quotation  in  T  nr 

elsewhere. 

[See  Tacitus,  JuHi  Agrkohi  Vita,  cap.  xzz,]  • 
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The  Dukedom  of  Shoreditch,  —  At  a  grand  ar- 
cliery  match,  held  at  Windsor  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIIL,  one  Barlow,  an  expert  tozophilite 
of  Shoreditch,  so  distinguished  himself  bj  his  skill 
and  superiority  on  that  occasion,  that  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  monarch  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Shoreditch ;  a  dignity  which  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  championship  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Can  any  curious  disciple  of  Captain 
Cuttle  inform  me  when  the  above  title  became 
extinct,  or  up  to  how  late  a  period  its  pseudo- 
ducal  honours  are  known  to  have  been  retained  ? 
Boyalty  is  proved  to  have  been  a  promoter  of  this 
favourite  and  fashionable  pastime  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.         F.  Phuxott. 

[This  fkctitionfl  title  was  revived,  we  bdieve,  tat  the  lost 
time  hy  Charles  XL  In  Arehtaihglaj  vol.  vii.  p.  57.,  it  is 
stated,  that  **  on  April  21, 1683,  there  was  a  most  magni- 
ficent cavalcade  and  entertaioment  given  bv  the  Finsbory 
arehera,  when  they  bestowed  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Shore- 
ditch, Marquis  of  Islington,  &c,  npon  the  most  deserving. 
Charles  II.  was  present  upon  this  occasion ;  bat  the  day 
being  rainy,  he  was  obliged  soon  to  leave  the  field.**  See 
also  The  EngHah  Bowman,  by  T.  Roberts,  edit  1801.] 

Animals  on  Monuments, — Why  are  animals  of 
different  kinds  generally  placed  at  the  feet  of  se- 
pulchral monuments  in  the  mediaeval  times ;  and 
18  there  any  book,  heraldic  or  sculptural,  relating 
to  them  ?  Nbmo. 

[Gon^,  in  his  Introduction  to  Sepulchred  Monumenii, 
pp.  cxziiL — cxxv.,  has  given  some  cnrions  particulars  of 
animals  at  the  feet  of  effigies.  Lions  allude  to  Psalm  xci. 
18.  Sometimes  family  supporters  are  there,  always  after 
the  Reformation.  Dogs  at  the  feet  of  ladies,  perhaps 
lap-dc^;  in  knights  and  nobles,  companions  of  their 
sports,  or  symbols  of  their  rank.  The  latest  instance  of 
animals  at  the  feet  is  in  1645.  (Fosbroke^s  Eccles.  Antig., 
i.  107.,  4to.)  Mr.  Kelke  (Notices  of  Sepulchral  Monw 
mentSt  p.  24.)  says :  **  A  Hon  at  the  feet  of  a  gentleman 
denoted  courage  and  generosity ;  a  dog  at  a  lady's  fieet 
indicated  fidelity  and  attachment ;  a  dragon  pressed  by 
the  feet,  or  the  pastoral  staff  of  an  ecclesiastic,  denoted 
antagonism  against  the  evil  spirit."] 

TroU' Judas,  —  Does  anyone  know  the  origin  of 
this  term,  applied  to  the  abominable  peep-holes 
recently  discussed  in  The  Times  f  Has  it  long 
served  to  describe  any  treacherous  hole,  or  was  it 
in  eocieaiastical  use?  and  is  there  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  ever  denoted  those  mysterious  low  windows 
and  sauints  through  which  bad  persons  were  per- 
mitted to  view  the  alttCT  and  rood  ?  C.  T. 

[The  term  Trou'Judai  is  apparently  of  recent  origin. 
To  convey  the  idea  of  a  peep-hole,  the  French  have  been 
aceustomed  to  employ  the  word  JudoM  alone,  and  TVou 
seems  to  be  a  modem  prefix.  (Of.  the  older  term,  Tnm- 
Hadame,  standing  for  a  game  in  which  ivory  balls  are 
driven  through  holes  or  ^ arcades.**)  The  Judas  is  a  sort 
of  trap-door  made  In  the  floor  of  a  room,  for  the  purpoee 
of  hearing  and  seeing  what  goes  on  beneath.  **  Ouver- 
tore  avec  trappe  k  un  iplaneber  de  boutique  yout  voir, 
entendre  oe  qui  se  passe  au  dessous."  (Landais.)  The 
French  have  also  the  general  term  ^cotUe,  which  signifies 
any  place  where  one  may  act  the  spy,  any  place  wha« 
one  may  hear  and  8e9  without  being  seen ; — **  hocma  ob- 


servando  quid  agator  ant  dieatnr  aptns  **  (Dn  Can^e^  i 
**  Lieu  ou  Ton  Moute  sans  etre  vu  **  (Bescherelle).  The 
employment  of  this  general  term  may  account  for  the 
more  limited  use  of  the  familiar  word  Judas.  The  term 
in  Med.- Latin  corresponding  to  icoute  is  escuta.  Our  own 
nearest  approach  to  we  Ju&  is  the  '*  trappe  **  of  a  Han- 
som —  an  arrangement  not  always  thought  of,  but  very 
unpropitious  to  confidential  or  tender  oommnmcati<ms.3 

"  The  Pauper's  Funera/."— Wanted,  a  copy  of 
this  poem,  and  the  author*B  name.       T.  HuGHsa. 
Chester. 

[Our  correspondent  probably  requires  a  copy  of  **  The 
Pauperis  Drive,"  commencing  — 
**  There's  a  grim  one-horse  hearse  in  a  jolly  roand  tiot ; 

To  the  churchyard  a  pauper  is  going,  I  wot." 

If  so,  it  will  be  found  in  Rymes  and  BounddayeSf  by  T. 
Noel,  1841,  p.  200.] 


Alfred's  jewei- 
(2°*  S.  vi.  233.) 

I  observe  in  a  recent  number  of  "  N.  Sc  (X^ 
that  your  correspondent  L.  B.  L.  has  oflered  a 
suggestion  with  respect  to  the  probable  original 
application  of  that  well  and  long-known  archaao- 
logical  curiosity  "Alfred's  Jewel."  I  yentore, 
therefore,  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  bj 
way  of  answer  to  his  Query. 

Some  years  since,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
Dr.  Ingram,  the  eminent  Saxon  antiquary.  Pre- 
sident of  Trinity  College,  Oxon,  I  wrote  to  him, 
stating  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  the  so- 
called  jewel  had  most  probably  been  the  head  of 
a  sceptre,  or  magisterial  staff.  Dr.  Ingram,  in  his 
answer  to  me,  apologised  for  delay ;  but  as  he  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  importance,  he  had  waited 
to  pay  a  special  visit  to  tne  Ashmolean  Museum, 
and  having  carefully  examined  the  relic  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  offered  a  correct  ex* 
planatlon.  He  furthermore  communicated  my 
observations  to  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Ox- 
ford, the  secretary  of  which  rorwarded  to  me  the 
thanks  of  that  society  for  my  suggestion. 

I  will  just  add  a  few  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  view.  If  the  jewel  had  been  worn  as  a 
pendant,  the  figure  on  the  one  side  and  the 
fleur-de-lis  on  the  other  would  have  been  in- 
verted. Again ;  had  it  been  a  pendant,  it  woal4 
have  had  a  ring  or  eye  at  tbe  top,  and  not  a  fe« 
rale  with  a  pin  (still  remaining;  in  it)  at  the  bo^ 
torn.  The  ferule  and  pin  still  subtisting,  mdl^ 
cate  that  it  was  originaUy  attached  to  a  staff  of 
wood  or  ivory,  which  having  decayed  bgs  left  the 
pin  where  it  is.  Viewing  it  thus  as  the  head  of  a 
sceptre,  remark  its  suitability :  on  the  one  side, 
as  remarked,  by  Wotton,  sits  an  enthroned  lore- 
reign,  in  eiMr  hand  bearing  a  lily-headed  loeptfe, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  Ely  itself  in  iiill  flovea* 
cenoe,  occupies  the  whole  space ;  then  how  suit- 
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able  the  InscriptioD,  '^  Alfred  commanded  me  to 
be  made."  What!  a  bauble!  a  toy!  an  orna- 
ment! No,  lie  commanded  me  to  be  made  as 
somethini;  of  importance ;  the  head  of  his  toeptre, 
and  emblem  of  bis  authority. 

But  I  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  being  able 
almost  to  confirm  my  suggestion.  The  seal  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  1180,  bears  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  sovereign  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Dagobert,  wearing  on  his  head  a  crown  of 
fleur-de-lis,  in  his  right  hand  a  fleur-de-lis  held 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  in  his  left  a 
sceptre,  the  staff  of  which  is  quite  plain,  and  the 
head  only  differs  from  Alfred's  by  exhibiting  a 
fleur-de-lis  within  a  lozenge  instead  of  an  oval- 
shaped  margin.  The  counter-seal  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus is  oval,  with  a  single  fleur-de-lis.  Later 
seals  of  the  French  kings  represent  the  crowns 
with  strawberry-leaves,  sceptres  with  hands  or 
crosses,  and  counter-seals  having  numerous  fleurs- 
de-lis.  One  word  more  :  ought  not  this  interest- 
ing and  valuable  relic  of  the  Saxon  regalia  to  be 
remounted  on  a  rod,  and  placed  with  tne  regalia 
of  England  ?  What  a  pleasing  arrangement  would 
it  be  if  this  unique  sceptre  of  England's  great 
and  good  Saxon  sovereign  could  be  placed  in  the 
hand  of  our  good  and  gracious  Queen,  his  succes- 
sor, when  next  she  visits  Oxford  !  I  am  persuaded 
nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  her  feelings 
than  to  wield  the  veritable  sceptre  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  Herbert  Luther  Smith. 


BNGLISH  MOPE  OF  PROVOUNCIVG  LATIV. 

(2°^  8.  vi.  267.) 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Fiske'a  TranS' 
laiion  of  Eschenburg's  Manual^  v.  J  297. :  — 

*'  But  with  reference  to  the  soand  of  the  letters,  the 
vowels  especially,  there  is  not  such  agreement.  Many 
think  it  proper  to  adopt  what  are  called  the  Continental 
sounds  of  the  vowels,  while  others  choose  to  follow  Eng- 
lisli  analogy.  The  latter  is  the  custom  at  most  of  toe 
seminaries  in  the  United  States,  particularly  the  nor- 
thern. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Frenchman,  German, 
and  Italian,  in  pronouncing  Latin,  each  yields  to  the  an- 
alogies of  his  native  tongue.  Each  of  them  may  condemn 
the  other,  while  each  commits  the  same  error,  or  rather 
follows  in  truth  the  same  general  rule.  Erasmus  says  he 
was  present  at  a  levee  of  one  of  the  German  princes, 
where  most  of  the  European  ambassadors  were  present ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  conversation  should  be  carried 
on  in  Latin.  It  was  so ;  but  you  wpald  have  thought, 
adds  he,  *  that  all  Babel  had  come  together.'  Cf.  C.  Middle- 
ton  *  De  Latinarum  Literarum  Pronunciatione,'  in  his  Mit- 
cellaneous  Works,  London,  1765,  6  vols.  8vo.  (vol.  4th) 
[4to.  ed.  ii.  p.  445.]  See  Andrews  and  Stoddard,  Lot. 
Grammar,  under  Orthoepy" 

Zumpt,  in  his  Latin  Chammar^  says  that  ^*  the 
true  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  language  bting 
lost,  the  different  nations  of  Europe  generally 
substitute  their  own." 


One  instance  of  diversity  may  be  mentioned  i 
the  Roman  orator  (Cicero)  is  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish Sistero,  by  the  French  Sesaro^  by  the  Ger- 
mans Tsetsaro,  and  by  the  Italians  Tchetcharo; 
but  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  he  was  named 
Keharo  (the  italics  representing  the  English  pro- 
nunciation.) What  is  above  stated  accounts  for 
the  English  pronouncing  the  Latin  a  like  the 
Italian  e.  How  the  English  came  to  adopt  tho 
sound  a  (in  fate)  instead  of  a  (in  father),  m 
the  proper  name  of  that  letter  (for  the  latter  is 
the  more  frequent  sound),  may  be  explained  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  and 
German  diphthong  ce  in  these  languages.  So  also 
the  English  name  i  is  the  diphthong  az,  ei,  oi,  and 
eu  of  the  same  languages  *,  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish was  derived,  or  of  which  it  is  the  first  ov 
second  sister  or  cousin. 

To  recover  the  ancient  pronimciation,  an  in- 
duction will  be  required  from  an  investigation  of 
the  Italian,  the  Provencal,  the  Sardinian,  Catalo- 
nian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  tongues, 
compared  with  the  Greek  and  other  ancient 
languages  which  have  preserved  Latin  words  in 
their  vocabularies.  There  are  many  Latin  words 
in  the  New  Testament  Greek. 

Due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  services  in  the  Latin  church,  to  that  of 
Fiume  on  the  Adriatic,  where  the  Latin  is  still  a 
living  language  ft  as  also  to  the  Hungarian  mode, 
their  Diet  having  used  this  tongue  in  their  de- 
bates up  to  the  time  of  Kossuth.    T.  J.  Bucktov, 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents,  who  hare 
written  so  ably  on  this  subject,  supply  me  with  in- 
formation with  regard  to  a  tradition  related  to  me 
some  time  ago  by  an  aged  Roman  Catholic  priest  P 
It  is  to  this  effect :  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  waa 
originally  the  same  as  that  of  Italian ;  but  that  it 
was  altered  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  to 
the  present  method,  K>r  the  purpose  of  detecting 
anyone  who  had  been  educated  (as  most  of  the 
priests  were  at  that  time)  in  a  foreign  UniTersity. 
If  this  be  so,  I  can  only  say,  however  convenient 
it  might  have  been  at  that  time  to  detect  '*  Senu- 
nary  Priests"  or  "Popish  Recusants,'*  it  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  now.  That  language  which 
should  be  universal  among  scholars,  and  be  a  pass- 
port among  the  learned  of  every  nation,  has  be- 
come practically  useless  to  the  English  iVom  ^his 
circumstance.  With  Greek  it  is  still  worse.  I 
remember  having  the  honour  to  present  the  priest 
at  that  time  attached  to  the  Greek  Embassy  to  the 
late  lamented  Bishop  Blomfield.      His  lordship 

*  How  ahsnrd  to  scan  mlAl  as  my-eye  I 
I      1 1^7  solo  author!^  is  that  of  a  marpbant  lopg  iwt- 
dent  at  Finme:  but  it  is  possible  he  may  have  mfitiiKmi  ' 
the  Italian  for  tatio,  or  h?  may  haye  rmr^  to  tlis  Ian- 
^ageofthePi^ 
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uked  me  whether  the  priest  understood  the  an- 
cient Greek,  and  on  my  telling  bim  he  did  bo 
perTectiy,  his  lordship  commenced  asking  him 
several  qneatians  in  good  Oxonian  phraee.  Of 
course  the  priest  could  not  understand  a  word 
thus  pronounced;  neither  could  his  lordghip  ander- 
Btand  the  Hellenic  pronunciation ;  and  at  the  time 
expressed  bis  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  if  we 
altered  our  sjslein,  and  learned  not  onlj  a  lan- 
gnage  but  its  proper  proDunciatioQ.  A.  A. 


(2°*  8.  v.  p.  2G8.) 
I  am  afraid  mj  good  friend  the  editor  of  tlie 
Builder,  in  hie  etymologj  of  these  words,  has  rather 
drawn  upon  his  im^ination  than  upon  hietoricat 
facts.  In  reference  to  the  words  Roam,  Roamer, 
I  fear  jonr  own  reference  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  will  not  help  us  much  to  a  solution  of 
the  question,  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

1.  All  tbe  quotations  prove  that  the  words 
"  Romero,  Romeria "  never  signiSed  anything 
else  than  a  pilgrimage,  whatever  wise  saws  may  i 
have  passed  current  as  to  the  rambling  habits  of 
pilgrims. 

2.  In  the  English  and  cognate  langnages  tbe  I 
word  Roam  and  its  derivatives  cannot  be  shown  ' 
to  have  wcr  been  used  in  this  sense.  ! 

3.  The  connexion  between  the  Spanish  roTwro  , 
and  the  English  roam  is  purely  conjectural.  Not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  to 
show  the  time  or  mode  of  the  transference.  No 
corresponding  word  exists  in  the  French  or  Italian  | 
languages  as  applied  to  Koman  pilgrimages.  The 
word  romnieux,  if  once  so  applied,  must  have  bad  , 
a  very  limited  ran^e  and  short  existence.  I  have 
not  met  with  it  lU  that  wonderful  repertory  of 
French  mediceval  customs,  Monteil's  Hisloir*  des 
Frtmqaa  des  divers  EtaU,  Pelerin  and  P&erijiage 
are  the  words  uniformly  employed.  The  nearest 
approach  in  French  is  tbe  verb  roder,  which  it 
would  require  a  very  bold  speculator  to  connect 
with  Rome. 

Id  Italian  "  pelegriiio"  is  the  ordinary  word 
for  "  pilgrim,"  and  "  vagare"  "  scorrere,"  for 
"rvam."  It  would  require  very  strong  evidence  [ 
to  prove  that  a  word  of  such  ordinary  use  could  j 
be  imported  durect  from  Spain  without  calling  by  I 
France  on  the  way. 

But,  after  all,  is  there  any  real  difScuIty  in  tbe 
case?  The  ^ord  roam  carries  the  mark  of  its 
parentage  on  its  very  coantenance,  English 
words,  especially  monosyllables,  containing  the 
diphthong  oa,  will  be  found,  I  think,  pretty  uni- 
formly to  be  of  Teutonic  origin ;  for  instance, 
^  tooTHt/oani,  toad,  load,  tec  In  tbs present  instance 
the  primitive  word  and  it<  expansion  of  meaning 
can  be  traced  without  an;  ver;  great  amount  of 
researdL 


Prom  the  root  roam,  Ger.,  ram,  Ang.-Sax., 
are  derived,  Ger.  roumen,  Ang.-Sax.  ryataa, 
Dutch  Tuymen,  all  of  which  have  the  same  orl- 
mnal  meaning,  to  make  room,t«  extend,  to  clear 
the  way.  In  Ibis  sense  the  word  is  used  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester  (before  1272),  the  earliest 
authority  according  to  Richardson :  — 

"  Hii  iligte  with  draws  ■werd,  with  matis  mani  on. 
And  with  maoi  an  hard  strok  nmtde  hor  wflie  anon." 

From  describing  the  act  of  moving  about,  to 
extend  and  amplifjr,  the  word  by  a  v^  «ujr 
transition  was  apphed  to  moving  abont  for  anj 
purpose. 

In  the  following  quotation  from  Robert  le 
Bnnmt,  the  word  partakes  of  both  these  senses : — 


Kers  Ploughman,  early  in  the  fourteenth  oen- 
tar;,  spells  the  word  as  at  present ;  — 
"  And  now  is  Beli^an  a  rider,  a  namer  by  (be  street." 

By  tbe  time  of  Chaucer  Hatter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century),  the  word  had  settled  down  to  its 
present  application :  — 

",Tbi»»orwefn!  prisoner,  this  PatiniOD, 
Goth  ia  his  chimbra,  roming  to  and  fia." 

SattBier.  —  This  word  presents  more  difficulty 
than  the  former,  but  there  can  certainly  be  no 
occasion  for  resorting  to  the  Spanish  for  its  origin. 
That  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French  seems 
probable,  from  the  free  use  of  the  preposition 
mm  in  combination,  as  "  tam-caar,"  "  sana-cw 
lottet,"  &c.  in  the  French,  and  the  equally  free 
use  of  it  in  England  at  the  time  of  Shakspeare :  — 

"  Sons  eyes,  sans  nose,  sans  taste,  ssns  every  thing." 

If  it  originated  in  Frantie,  whether  from  "  tant- 
terre "  or  "  aaiate-Urre,"  it  seems  nngular  that 
every  trace  of  it  should  have  disapp^^d  from 
the  language,  tbe  expressive  word  "  ^flaaer."  sup- 
plying its  place.  The  Englidi  authorities  Mr 
the  word  are  comparatively  modern,  not  ojc- 
tending  beyond  the  Restoration,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible diligent  research  might  ascend  a  little  hwier, 
A  word  of  French  derivation  restricted  to  Eng> 
land  would  point  to  the  period  of  the  Norman 
dominion  for  its  origin.  Now  we  know  that  King 
John,  after  his  defeat  and  humiliation,  acquired 
the  sobriquet  o{  "  Saiu-lerre"  or  "  Lacktnd." 
We  know  also  that  his  memory  to  the  present 
time  has  been  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ei^ 
lish  people.  That  the  contemptible  nickname 
first  applied  to  the  meanest  of  our  monardis 
should  have  become  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  man 
without  a  home,  and  from  that  should  be  Bp[Jied. 
to  idle  rambling  in  general,  seems  neitho-  un- 
natural nor  forc^  £  tbe  atwence  of  any  single 
example  of  the  coDoexion  of  itaater  with  taaOe 
terre,  either  in  English,  French,  or  Italian,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a  jnt  oUn-  to  have  re- 
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coarse  to  the  Spanish,  unless  some  evidence  of  the 
connexion  could  be  brought  forward. 

J.  A.  PiCTOH. 


LOBD   GEORGE   GORDONS   RIOTS. 

(2°*  S.  vi.  243.) 

Permit  me  to  assure  your  venerable  correspon- 
dent-, J.  N.,  that  his  impression  of  seeing  nineteen 
persons  hanged  at  the  same  time  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  participation  in  Lord  Greorge  Gordon's 
riots  is  quite  erroneous.  He  is  probably  con- 
founding some  other  executions  with  those  that 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  of 
1780;  his  memory  respecting  the  latter  being 
entirely  at  fault. 

Two  years  ago  you  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  \ 
a  communication  on  the  subject  of  these  execu-  I 
tions  (see  "N.  &  Q.,"  2°«  S.  ii.  216.),  wherein  I 
showed  that,  although  fifty- eight  of  the  rioters 
were  condemned  to  death,  only  twenty-five  of 
them  actually  suffered;  my  authority  for  this 
being  the  Momitig  Chronicle  &nd  London  Adver^ 
User  for  1780. 

Of  these  twenty-five  executions  — 

5  took  place  on        -        -        -    July  11. 


dresses  of  various  colours,  on  their  way  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,"  for  this  same  crime  of  partici- 
Sating  in  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots.  (See 
Logers's  Table  Talk,  p.  181.) 

Robert  S.  Salmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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-  July  12. 

-  July  20. 

-  July  21. 

-  July  22. 

-  August  9. 

-  August  22. 


And  farther,  J.  N.  particularly  names  the  Old 
Bailey  as  the  place  of  execution,  now  I  find  that 
of  the  twenty-five  convicts  — 


1  suffered  at 

- 

-    Coleman  Street. 

1          , 
3 

tt 

- 

-  Bishopsgate  Street. 

-  Tower  HUl. 

2 

n 

- 

-    Bow  Street 

1           , 

tt 

. 

-    HolbomHilL 

1           , 

\i 

. 

-    Bethnal  Green. 

1           , 

If 

- 

-    Whitecbapel. 

3 

n 

- 

-    Old  Street  Road. 

2 

\t 

. 

-    Little  Moorfields. 

2 

m 

-    Bloomsbury  Square. 

7 

- 

-    St.  George's  Fields. 

and  only 

1 

*t 

- 

-    The  Old  Bailey. 

25 

The  places  of  execution  were  selected  ns  being 
near  to  the  spot  where  the  criminals*  offences  had 
been  committed,  and  the  person  hanged  at  the 
Old  Bailey  was  one  James  Jackson,  ''for  de- 
molishing the  bouse  of  Mr.  Akerman,  keeper  of 
Newgate." 

It  is  consequently  clear  that  J.  N.  is  under  a 
wrong  impression,  and  that  hb  idea  of  seeing 
nineteen  rioters  executed  must  be  classed  with 
the  fancy  entertained  by  the  late  Samuel  Rogers 
of  seeing  ''a  whole  cartful  of  young  girls,  in 


corporation  insignia. 

(2°«»S.  V.  469.  519.;  vi.  217.) 

Among  the  notes  on  this  subject,  those  of  Col- 
chester well  deserve  a  place,  and  I  copy  the  fol- 
lowing detail  from  vol.  ii.  of  Cromwell's  History 
of  that  ancient  borough,  which  also  gives  engrav' 
ings  of  them :  — 

1.  The  mayor*s  mace,  silver  gilt,  the  largest  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  that  possessed  by 
the  corporation  of  Bristol.  It  is  curiously  em- 
bossed with  figures  of  mermaids,  in  allusion  to  the 
right  of  fishery  belonging  to  the  town. 

2.  The  banner ;  on  which  are  depicted  the  arms 
of  the  corporation,  a  rugged  cross,  and  three 
crowns,  borne  in  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cross  by  Helena  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  was  born  in  this  town.  This  is 
carried  before  the  mayor  and  body  corporate  at 
the  proclamation  of  the  fair,  and  the  excursion 
down  the  Colne  to  hold  a  court  of  conservancy. 

3.  The  gold  chain  worn  by  the  mavor :  a  pre- 
sent in  1765  from  Mr.  Leonard  Ellington  ''in 
remembrance  of  many  and  continued  favours.** 

4.  Four  band- maces  of  silver,  borne  by  the  four 
sergeants,  extremely  curious  and  antique. 

5.  The  silver  oyster,  used  by  the  water  bailiffii 
to  regulate  the  size  of  oysters  permitted  to  be 
caught.  On  this  the  corporation  arms  are  en- 
graved. 

6.  The  silver  key  used  bv  the  treasurer. 

7.  The  mayor's  silver  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
theatre. 

8.  The  large  two-handled  silver  cup,  used  at 
the  election  of  the  mayors.  This  holds  more  than 
a  gallon,  and  is  about  150  years  old  (says  Mr.  C. 
in  1825).  It  is  inscribed,  *'  the  gift  of  Abraham 
Johnson,  Esq.,  to  the  corporation  of  Colchester.** 

9.  The  silver  bar  of  the  water  bailiff!  Mr. 
Cromwell  also  depicts  the  two  corporation  seals, 
believed  to  have  been  executed  before  1635,  pro- 
bably a  century  previous.  The  Urger,  of  brass, 
represents  St  Helena  sitting  beneath  a  canopy, 
and  holding  the  cross.  Below  are  the  town  arms, 
and  those  of  England  on  each  side.  The  reverse 
appears  to  represent  one  of  the  ancient  gates,  a 
drawbridge,  &c.  An  owl  appears  at  each  side. 
The  smaller  seal  of  silver  also  depicts  St.  Helena, 
sitting  in  the  upper  part  of  a  gate,  with  towers  <m 
each  side  of  her.  S.  M.  S. 
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T   relation:   MSUR8.  8HEBBB0OKE  AND 
WTNTABD. 

(2«»*  S.  vi.  194.) 

jro,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Truths  contained 
r  Superstitions^  thus  relates  the  story  of 
piemen :  — 

General  WjTiyard,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Sher- 
3n  young  men,  were  serving  in  Canada.  One 
as  daylight  —  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  S.  both  saw 
^h  the  room  where  they  sat  a  figure,  which 
ognised  as  a  brother,  then  far  away.  One  of 
liked  to  the  door,  and  looked  out  apon  the 
ice,  but  the  stranger  was  not  there,  and  a 
0  was  on  the  stairs  had  seen  nobody  pass  out. 
jws  arrived  that  Mr.  W.'s  brother  had  died 
Ime  of  the  visit  of  the  apparition." 

JO  adds  the  following  testimony  of  his 
this  account :  — 

had  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  two  near  rela- 
te General  Wynyard,  upon  what  evidence  the 
'  rests.  They  told  me  they  had  each  beard  it 
'n  mouth.  More  recently,  a  gentleman  whose 
'  recollection  exceeds  that  of  most  people  has 
it  be  has  heard  the  late  Sir  John  Sherbrooke, 
party  in  the  ghost-story,  tell  it  much  in  the 
it  a  dinner-table." 

does,  however,  by  no  means  admit,  in 
ler  similar  cases,  that  any  objective  reality 
ittributed  to  the  apparition.  Laying  a 
f  circumstances  together,  Dr.  M.  thus 
his  final  inferences  :  — 

Bssnme  it  to  be  proved that 

r  soul,  of  one  human  being,  can  be  brought,  in 
\  course  of  things,  and  under  physical  laws, 
)  be  determined,  into  immediate  relation  with 
)f  another  living  person.'* — P.  71.,  3rd  edit. 

.  .  .  Suppose  our  new  principle  brought 
tho  soul  of  the  dying  person  is  to  be  supposed 
le  into  direct  communication  with  the  mind  of 
vith  the  effect  of  suggesting  his  present  con- 
h, 

eve  that  the  figure  seen  is  the  spirit,  the 

himself,  freed  from  the  flesh,  is  to  incur 

i  of  "vulgar  superstition;"  yet  such  a  be- 

larmony  with  the  appearances  presented, 

those  of  life  and  action.     On  the  other 

M.*s  theory  seems  to  require  us  to  be- 

a  person  who,  as  to  the  flesh,  is  prostrate 

,  does,  nevertheless,  under  physical  laws, 

pressions  the  very  opposite  to  those  of 

ti  and.dying.  A.  B. 


fotto  (2°^  S.  iii.  100. 159.)  — The  follow- 

rs  very  appropriate,  and  may  be  worth 

your  list :  — 

nte  auxilio  perquirimus  undique  firostra; 
aobis  ingens  Indicis  auxilium  est" 


Quo  auctore  ? 


Indagatob. 


Strype's  Diary  and  Correspondence  (2"*  S.  vi. 
268.)  —  Strype*s  papers  still.  I  believe,  remain  in 
Knight's  house  at  Milton,  which  is  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Baumgartncr. 

J.  £.  B.  Mayor. 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Salutation  and  Cat  (2'«>  S.  vi.  238.  278.)— 
Albert  Durer  has  introduced  the  figure  of  a  cat 
into  a  picture  of  the  Salutation  now  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  Cambridge.  Thompson  Coopes. 

Cambridge. 

Bissextile  (2»«^  S.  vi.  263.)  —  There  is  a  mistake 
in  the  Prayer-Book  of  1559,  in  stating  that  the 
25th  February  "is  counted  fdr  two  dayea,"  it 
should  be  the  24th ;  for  by  the  Digest  (ir.  tit.  iii. 
3.)  in  legal  reckoning  as  to  the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  24th  and  following  day  in  the  bissextile  year 
were  considered  in  the  Roman  law  as  one  day. 
The  24th  February  by  our  reckoning  was  the 
Roman  '"  sexto  Calendas  Martii,*'  t.  e.  the  sixth 
day  before  the  Calends,  or  first  of  March.  When 
the  intercalary  day  was  inserted,  it  was  also  called 
"sexto  Calendas  Martii;**  and  as  the  name  was 
thus  repeated,  this  day  was  called  the  hitsextus 
dieSf  or  the  sixth  day  twice  over,  for  they  did  not 
add  another  day  at  the  end  of  the  montn  of  Fe- 
bruary, as  we  now  do ;  although  by  21  Henry  III. 
the  Roman  practice  was  then  ordered,  "  Compu- 
tetur  dies  ille  (that  is,  the  second  24th)  et  dies 
proxime  precedens  (the  first  24th)  pro  uno  die.** 
(Blackstone,  ii.  9. ;  Penny  Cyc.^  art.  Bissextu^b.) 
Wheatly  is  also  in  error  (v.  28.  §  5.)  in  saying 
that  the  23rd  February  is  the  sixth  of  the  Calends 
of  March.  T.  J.  Bocktoh. 

Lichfield. 

Two  Brothers  of  the  same  Christian  Name  (2"** 
S.  V.  307.  kc.)  —  The  following  instance  may  be 
added  to  those  already  noted.  John  is  again  the 
Christian  name  doubled;  and  the  recipients  ap- 
pear to  have  been  twins.  Throsby,  in  his  2^'- 
cestershire  Excursions^  under  Beebt,  gives  the 
following  extracts  from  the  register  of  that 
parish :  — 

^ibb^.  Item,  29  day  of  August  was  John  and  John 
Picke,  the  children  of  Christopher  and  Anne, 
baptized. 
Item,  the  31  day  of  August  the  same  John  and 
John  were  buried." 

T.  NOBTH. 

Leicester. 

The  Indian  Princess  Pocahontas  (2»*  S.  vi.  267.) 
Granger,  in  vol.  i.  327.,  edit.  1824,  states  *'  Ma* 
toaks  or  Matoaka,  who,  in  Capt.  Smith*s  onriooa 
History  of  Virginia^  is  called  Pocahontas, &o. ..The 
next  year  (1617),  upon  her  return  home,  she  died 
on  shipboard  at  Gravesend,**  &c.  ^o  doubt  Mrs. 
Rogers  would  find  something  in  the  records  at 
Grayesend  concerning  her  bimal. 

BaLATJBB«ADUIB. 
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Cold  Harbour  (2°<^  S.  vi.  143.)  —  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  commencement  of  a  catalogue  of  tbe  places 
where  this  name  is  found.  They  are  much  more 
abundant  than  Mb.  Htde  Clabels  seems  to  sup- 
pose. Take  for  instance  mj  own  county.  The 
following  additions  are  entered  on  the  map  at* 
tached  to  my  essay  entitled  Ancient  Cambridge' 
shire,  lately  published  for  tbe  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society  by  Bell  and  Daldy :  — 

"  Between  Wisbech  and  Gnyhime. 
Between  Littleport  and  Bouthrey. 
Near  Eynesbury,  but  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Near  Ramsey,  just  in  Hunts." 

Of  these  the  second  and  third  are  on  Roman 
roads ;  tbe  fourth  is  near  to  a  supposed  Roman 
station;  and  the  first  not  many  miles  from  the 
Roman  sea-wall  near  Wisbech. 

What  is  meant  by  Arbury  in  Cambridgeshire  f 
There  is  a  camp  so-named,  but  no  Cold  Harbour 
that  I  know  of  near  to  it.  C.  C.  Babington. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Topographical  Desideratum  (2^  S.  vi.  204.^  — 
:S.  will  be  pleased  to  hear  a  topographical  diction- 
ary of  tbe  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  in  progress.  C.  J.  D.  Ingledew. 

Northallerton. 

Schools  with  Chapels  attached  (2^^  S.  ri.  246.)  — 
In  tbe  list  of  schools  possessing  chapels  I  see  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  mentioned,  though  with  a  Query 
attached  to  it. 

There  is  an  apartment  on  tbe  school  premises 
which  is  called  **  tbe  chapel,"  and  which  occupies 
tbe  place  of  tbe  original  chapel  belonging  to  the 
mansion  of  tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham.  On  tbe 
buildings  coming  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Merchant 
Ta^rlors'  Company  the  chapel,  which  was  much 
too  small  for  the  scholars  to  assemble  in,  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  ceremonies  of  examination  and 
elections.  It  continued  to  be  thus  used  until  its 
destruction  at  the  Fire  of  London,  and  the  apart* 
ment  which  now  stands  in  tbe  same  situation  is  so 
employed  to  this  hour.  About  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  it  was  fitted  up  as  a  library,  and  the 
books  belonging  to  tbe  foundation  were  removed 
to  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  apartment  occupies 
the  situation  of  the  original  ducal  chapel ;  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  more  cotfeot  to  say  of  "  part 
of  tbe  ducal  chapel,"  for  tbe  Merchant  Xirfors* 
Company  did  not  purchase  the  whole  of  itJ^r  will 
add  that  the  chapel  does  not  stand  on  the  ground, 
but  on  the  first  floor,  and  that  the  apartment  be* 
low  it  does  not  belong  to  the  company.     J.  A.  H. 

Persecution  of  Polish  Nuns  (2°*  S.  vi.  187.  259.) 
A.  D.  wishes  to  know  whether  the  story  of  the 
nuns  of  Minsk  and  of  their  persecutions  under 
tbe  late  Emperor  of  Russia  is  supported  by  any 
but  Roman  Catholic  authoritiet. 


A.  D.  began  by  observing  that  it  has  lately  been 
reproduced  in  the  Recollections  of  the  Pour  Last 
Popes,  and  in  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 

A.  D.  hopes  this  question,  thanks  to  the  wide 
circulation  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  may  meet  the  eye  of 
some  one  competent  as  well  as  willing  to  answer 
it. 

Newbury. 

James  N.  Barker  (2°*  S.  ii.  430.)— This  gentle- 
man, who  was  considered  an  author  of  some  note 
about  forty  years  ago,  died  recently  in  Washing- 
ton City  at  an  advanced  age.  He  ha^  for  many 
years  filled  an  important  post  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  I  think, 
by  President  Jackson.  He  had  previously  been 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  pol't  of  Philadelphia.  Uneda* 

JPhiladelphia. 

Surnames  (2°'*  S.  vi.  202.)  —  The  detail  given 
by  Mb.  Lower,  of  his  proposed  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  doubtless  draw  forth  much  information 
from  tbe  contributors  to  "  N.  &  Q."  Permit  me 
to  furnish  a  mite  thereto  by  the  remark  (in  case 
such  has  not  already  been  suggested),  that  curious 
information  and  aqecdotes  of  tbe  kind  be  seems 
to  wish  for,  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  first  page 
or  pages  of  Lives,  Memoirs,  Sfc,    The  following 

? notation  from  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Bawdier 
1824)  will  illustrate  my  meaning :  — 

**  The  Bowdler  family  formerly  settled  in  Shropshire, 
where  two  parishes  bear  the  name,  Hope  Bowdler  and 
Ashford  Bowdler.  The  family  mansion  stood  at  the 
former,  and  the  word  Hope  has  been  adopted  as  its  motto, 
being  originally,  no  doubt,  applied  to  describe  its  situa- 
tion, a  dingle  or  small  valley.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
Bowdler  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  is  found  in  old  signa- 
tures used  indiscriminately  with  the  French  le  and  de 
prefixed." 

S.  M.  S. 

Fish  mentioned  in  "  Haveloh  the  Dane  **  (2*^  S. 
vi.  232.),  1.751.  ;  — 

**  Mani  god  fish  tber  inne  he  tok, 
Bothe  with  neth,  and  with  hok. 
He  took  the  siurgiun  and  the  qual, 
And  the  turbut,  and  lax  withal, 
He  took  the  sele,  and  the  hwel; 
He  spedde  ofte  swithe  wel : 
Keling  he  tok,  and  tumberd, 
Hering,  and  the  makerel. 
The  buitef  the  schuUej  the  thomebakef 
Grod  paiuers  dede  he  make." 

Query  "the  qualf^^  Belateb-Abime. 

[  Qual,  Sax.  hwal,  the  whale  or  grampus.  Glossary  to 
the  Roxburgh  edition,^ 

Flowers  noticed  by  our  Early  Poets  (2°*  S.  vi. 
206.)— Eden  Warwick's  Poefs  Pleasaunce  (8vo. 
London,  1847,  Longman  &  Co.),  contains  extracts 
from  English  Poets,  both  before  and  after  the  time 
of  Shakspeare,  referring  to  various  sorts  of  flowers. 

B.  S.  Q. 
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Walk- Money  and  Walk- Mills  (2^  S.  vi.  285.)  — 
This  is  a  subject  worth  ventilating,  and  I  trust 
the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  will  assist  Mb.  Johnson 
in  his  endeavours  to  illustrate  it.  We  have  Walk- 
Mills  at  Chester,  or  rather  we  had  a  century  or 
two  ago,  but  a  long-disused  paper-mill  now  occu- 
pies their  site.  Their  identity  is  proved  by  the 
following  quotation  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  Library  at  Chester  :  — 

<*  On  the  right  hand,  after  passing  over  Dee  Bridge,  yon 
go  down  to  the  old  ferry ;  and  on  the  left,  by  a  lane,  to 
the  Fulling  or  Walk-MilLs,  now  the  Paper-Mills.  These 
Walk-Milb,  with  their  important  neighbours  the  Dee 
Corn-Mills,  were  in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  1414,  at 
which  date  also  a  court  held  jurisdiction  within  their 
precincts,  called  *  The  Court  of  the  Mills  of  the  Dee.'  To 
this  court,  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  John  de  Whitmore, 
mayor,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  writ,  summoned  •  24 
good  and  lawful  men,  as  well  of  the  citizens  of  his  bai- 
liffwick  as  of  the  millers  and  servants  in  the  aforesaid 
mills,  to  be  there  ready  to  do  suit  and  appearance  as  the 
writ  required.'  One  of  the  causes  there  tried  was  an 
a£fray  between  two  fullers  or  walkers,  which  will  be  best 
described  in  the  jury's  own  language :  — 

"  *  Millers  of  the  Dee, — The  jurors  say  upon  their  oath 
that  John  Silcock,  of  Chester,  walker  of  the  county  of 
Chester,  on  Sunday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle,  in  the  2°<*  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  5*^  after  the  conquest,  at  Chester,  in  the  mills  afore- 
said, there  made  an  assault  upon  Roger  Holland,  walker 
of  the  aforesaid  city  of  the  county  aforesaid,  with  a  cer- 
tain small  knife,  and  struck  him,  so  that  blood  flowed, 
with  force  and  arms,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  Lord 
the  King ;  and  that  the  said  Roger,  on  and  at  the  afore- 
said day,  place,  and  year,  made  an  assault  upon  the  afore- 
said John,  &c.  &c.*  " 

I  am  aware  of  no  such  custom  or  charity  at 
Chester  as  the  *'  walk-money  "  referred  to  by  Mr. 
GoDDARD  Johnson  ;  but  this  may  possibly  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  itinerant  beg- 
gars and  minstrels  of  Chester  were  protected  by 
special  charters  and  privileges  unshared  by  their 
brethren  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and 
were  therefore  a  peg  or  two  above  being  the  re- 
cipients of  such  a  charity  as  the  one  under  notice. 
I  should  imagine  the  mendicant  bearers  of  the 
dish  and  clapper  mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnson 
must  have  been  the  wretched  inmates  of  some 
leper-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  — 


**  Who  dish  and  clapper  bare 
As  they  poor  mezzles  were." 


T.  Hughes. 


Chester. 


''Dans  voire  lit''  (2°*  S.  vi.  111.)— In  the  "Old 
English  Fleet "  there  is  a  song  with  this  refrain. 
My  copy  of  this  opera  being  mislaid,  I  cannot 
verify  the  quotation  of  W.  11.,  nor  supply  the  re- 
maining verses.  "  AlFs  Well,"  from  this  opera,  is 
still  popular.  Munden*s  song,  "Tve  lived  a  Life 
of  some  few  Years,"  and  another  in  the  same 
opera,  "  When  Vulcan  forg*d  the  Bolts  of  Jove," 
are  good  enough  to  bear  repetition. 

T.  J.  BUCKTON. 

Lichfield. 


Bondage  (2~»  S.  vi.  286.) —I  do  not  know  that 
this  word  was  ever  used  in  Lincolnshire  to  express 
a  system  of  rural  servile  labour,  which  the  pesp- 
sants  were  obliged  to  furnish,  either  in  person  or 
by  substitute;  but  the  cotarhu  and  coiereUut 
classes  of  labourers  in  Lincolnshire,  both  of  whoni 
were  similar  in  some  degree  to  the  hondagert  now 
existing,  according  to  your  correspondent  Mbht- 
anthes,  in  Northumberland,  &c.,  were  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  England  at  the  date  of 
the  Domesday  Kegister.  These  two  classes,  ac- 
cording to  Cowell,  varied  materially  in  their  ser- 
vile condition.  The  cotarii  had  a  free  soccage 
tenure,  and  paid  a  certain  rent  in  provisions  or 
money,  with  some  occasional  customary  service; 
but  the  cotereUi  were  held  in  absolute  villenage, 
and  had  their  persons,  issue,  and  goods  at  uie 
disposition  of  their  lords,  according  to  their  plea- 
sure. Thus  the  hondagers  existed  under  another 
name  very  generally  in  the  kingdom  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  Both  cotarii  (then  cotta|i;ers) 
who  held  a  house,  but  no  land,  and  cotereUi  (held 
as  bondmen),  are  enumerated  in  the  parish  of 
Freiston,  near  Boston,  in  1343  and  1363. 

The  term  *'  bondage  "  was  used  in  Lincolnshire 
in  1613  to  express  copyhold  tenure,  and  in  the 
Hundred  Roll  for  that  year  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  land  is  stated  to  be  then  *'  held  in  bondage 
of  Copuldyke's  heirs."  Copyhold  land  was  said  to 
be  *'  held  in  bondage  "  in  various  other  parishes  near 
Boston  about  the  same  date.    Pishet  Thompsoh. 


MiitelUtuaui. 

HOTES  ON  books,  BTC. 

At  length  English  literature  bids  fair  to  be  enridied 
with  what  has  been  so',  long  and  ardently  desired,  a  oon- 
panion  to  old  Antony  mtod's  invaluable  work.  For 
the  first  volume  of  an  AthetuB  CantaJbrigienaet  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  able  and  indefatigable  Town  Clerk  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Charles  Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A^  the  author  of 
The  Annals  of  Cambridgef  and  his  son  Mr.  Thompson 
Cooper.  They  have  most  diligently  availed  themadves 
of  the  laboars  of  their  predecessors,  Sampson,  Baker, 
Drake  Morris,  Richardson,  Cole,  &c. ;  and  by  their  own 
indefatigable  researches,  and  at  what  most  have  been  a 
vast  amount  of  labour,  have  commenced  a  work  which 
is  far  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Antony  Wood, 
because  they  propose  that  the  Athena  Canttwrimeiues 
should  include  notices  of:  —  1.  Authors.  2.  Cardinals^ 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbats,  heads  of  religious  hooaes^ 
and  other  church  dignitaries.  3.  Statesmen,  diplomatists, 
militm^  and  naval  commanders.  4.  Judges  and  eminent 
practitioners  of  the  law.  5.  Sufferers  for  reUgions  or 
political  opinions.  6.  Persons  disting^shed  for  ancoesi 
in  tuition.  7.  Eminent  physicians  and  medical  practi- 
tioners. 8.  Artists,  musicians,  and  heralds.  9.  Heads  of 
colleges,  professors  and  principal  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  lastly,  10.  Benefactors  to  the  University  and 
Colleges,  or  to  the  public  at  large.  They  commence  firom 
the  year  1500,  and,  after  considering  the  various  modes 
of  arrangement,  have  determined,  wisely  as  we  think,  to 
adopt  the  chronological.  This  has  one  so  obvious  an  ad- 
vantage, namely,  that  if  the  progress  <tf  the  work  alumld 
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be  giupended,  the  portion  actnsllf  exacnted  will  pouess 
a  certsin  completeneas,  that  we  shonld  have  greatly  re- 
gretted had  Messrs.  Cooper  tokso  aoy  other  view.  The  re- 
some  EOO  psgea.  in  which  we  Bed  biographical  sketches 
ot  the  Cambridge  wortliieg,  belooging  to  the  wveral 
cUssea  just  eanmerated,  who  flourished  bstween  the  yeara 
loflO  and  1585;  and  with  what  care  and  labour  these 
sketches  have  been  compiled  a  glance  at  the  antborities 
for  each  biogripliy  will  readily  show.  While  to  enanre 
the  book  being  aa  useful  aa  it  is  intcreating,  we  have  at  the 
end,  not  only  lists  of  the  Members  of  the  difierent  Hoases, 
but  an  alphabetical  Index.  Heasrs,  Cooper  deserve  the 
thanks  of  (be  University,  and  the  patronage  of  every 
lover  of  literary  history. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  isaaed  the  third  part  of  hia  "revised, 
corrected,  and  enlarged  "  edition  of  Lowndes'  Bihiiogra- 
pher'i  Manual,  Mr.  Bohn  states  that  "the  labour  he- 
stowed  upon  the  present  part  has  been  eicessive,  and  yet 
might  advantageously  have  been  more."  We  Iwlieve 
that  most  of  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  tbe 
hook,  especially  those  articles  to  which  Mr.  Bohn  parti- 
cularly refera,  will  admit  that  eonaiderable  psina  have 
been  taken  with  it,  and  that  tbe  present  edition  is  "  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  enlarged."  At  the  same  time  they 
will  find  "that  the  paina  taken  might  advantageously 

and  omissions  "  make  a  note  of  Ibem,"  and  send  them 
to  "  N.  &  Q.,"  if  they  think  proper.  Bv  that  means 
Mr.  liohn  will  be  enabled  to  make  hia  Lowndea  yet  more 
valnable  bv  the  puhlication  ofa  aupplemenul  volnmc. 

We  learii  from  the  Brit! A  Qaarltrly  Bmcw  for  October, 
that  "atlaat  the  VaTiam  Greek  TeXanunt,  which  has  for 
the  last  twenty  years  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  the  Bib- 
lical scholars  of  Europe  and  America,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  Vatican  Codex  —  the  qaeen  of  MSS.  —  to 
inspect  which  Bentley,  Tiicbendorf,  Tregelles.  and  many 
■  -  le  — is  no  longer  a 
Here  are  its  whole 
contents,  given  to  the  world,  and  available  to  all  who  can 
alTord  Id  pay  the  goodly  price  at  which  tbe  work  is  pub- 
lished. As  the  title-page  announces,  the  HS.  is  edited 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  to  whose  laborious  industry  we  are  in- 
debted for  manv  other  valuable  icurks.  Atthaugh  but 
recently  published,  it  has  been  long  known  that  this  edi- 

The  Cardinal  showed  Tiscliendorf  the  whole  fivo  volumes 
ready  for  publication  in  1843,  and  from  the  work  itself 
we  learn  that  it  was  printed  so  far  hack  as  the  year  1838. 


yond  all  comparison  that  which  renders  this  work  co 
especially  important  On  thia  account  it  is  much  to  b« 
regretted  that  Che  one  cannot  be  separated  from  tbe 
other.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  moat  be  bought 
together.  As  the  cost  of  the  work  is  rather  considerable — 
9i  — thia  is  a  serious  matter  to  scholars,  a  race  not  usually 
burdened  with  wealth.  It  is  true  an  edition  of  tbe  Kew 
Testament  alone,  in  smaller  sise,  is  announced  as  to  fol- 
low hereafter;  bnt  the  editor  adds,  some  considerable 
time  will,  probably,  fir^t  elapse.  The  Vatican  Codex  thus 
at  length  given  to  the  wnrld,  we  need  acarcelv  say,  ia 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Greek 

Our  attention  has  lust  been  called  (o  a  small  volume  con< 
ibed  from  Blariimad't 

... _ _,  written  by  (he  lata 

,  John  Eagles,  A.M.,  author  of  the  Sketdier,  S^c.  Ifc. 
The  poetical  talents  and  other  attainments  of  this  gen- 
tleman's veraatilo  genius,  were  only  duly  appreciated  ID 
his  life-time  by  his  relations  and  friends  i  his  retiring 


ih., 


accountable  delay.    Dr.  Tregelles  savs  that  when  Hjme 

authority  of  the  Pope  could  no  longer  hinder  tlie  appear- 
ance of  useful  works.  Cardinal  Slai  offered  the  impression 
for  sale  to  Air.  Asher,  tbe  publisher  at  Berlin,  but  the 
terms  named  by  the  Cardinal  were  deemed  too  high,  and 
thus  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.    The  French  occu- 


n  prevented  Cardinal  i 


.f  the  Papnl  Gov 
■ilishin, 


i  fror 


edition,  and  thus  Biblical  scholars  have  been  djMud  to 
wait  another  ten  yeara  for  this  precious  boon.  ^K  Ihat 
it  is  in  our  bands  it  is  melancholy  to  rellect  that  the 
learned  editor  did  not  live  to  see  the  consummation  of  his 
labours,  and  that  the  work  was  finally  sent  forth  to  the 
world  under  the  superintendence  of  another.  The  work 
is  well  and  handsomely  got  up.  The  type  is  very  good, 
and  the  paper  ven-  stout  aud  capable  of  being  written  on. 
The  text  of  the  MS.  is  comprised  in  fire  stout  quarto 
volumes,  of  which  four  contain  the  Old  Testament,  lbs 
fifth  the  Kew.  The  Old  Testament  —  the  Septuagint 
translation  —  ia,  of  course,  valuable,  having  never  before 
beencorreclly  published  i  but  the  New""   ' 


We  a 


.oadd  0 


>  tbem.  We  kno 
sesses  so  many  sonnets  perfect  in  that  singular  and 
distinctive  construction  which  balongs  to  this  species  of 
poetical  composition.  These  specimens,  "cabinet  pic- 
tures," as  Mr.  Eagles  calls  them,  are  remarkable  fbr  their 

beauty  and  felicity  of  language.     Every  line  la  pregnant 

lights  a 


ought,  B 


,_.__;   Ibe 

d  the  moral 


skilfully  mingled;  a; 
Bu  pure  LuuL   >ve  lui^ht  perpetually  recur   lu    luciu  bb 

to  instruct  and  please  the  mind,  never  fail  to  soothe  and 
aatiafy  the  heart  They  possess  that  indescribable  sweet- 
ness (a  quality  totally  distinct  from  softness),  which  re- 
minds us  more  of  the  Kliiabethan  poetry  than  of  most 
modem  writers,  whose  attempts  at  tenderness  result  com- 
monlv  in  efiemlnacy.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the 
beat  among  old  Daniel's  sonnets,  but  Shakspeare's  yet 
more,  fVom  their  union  of  pathos  with  imaginative  sub- 
tlety. Like  Shakspeare'a,  too,  they  are  at  once  Bleeped  in 
personal  interests,  and  free  from  bU  oifen^ve  egotism. 

Respecting  some  curiona  Irish  Historical  Works,  tbe 
following  "  cutting  "  from  tbe  B'oWr/orrf  Stall  of  Oct.  7, 
1858,  is  worth  preserving :  — 

"  The  late  Doctor  Cane,  of  KiHteonv,  has  been  well 
known  iu  literary  circles  aa  a  collector  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, written  on  subjecte  of  Irish  history.  His  work  on 
tlie  Williamite  and  Jacobite  wars,  on  which  be  was  en- 
gaged previous  to  his  untimely  removal,  would  have  been 
a  rich  addition  to  the  library  of  tbe  Irish  historian.  It  is, 
however,  unfinished',  and  beside  the  five  or  aii  numbers 
wbith  have  gone  tiirough   the  press,  not  even   a  page 


pliliod  bia 


script  ii 


a   obtained, 
:a.    His 
a  good 


lota,  and  a 


dred  were  works  of 
consisted  of  Irish  h 

-The  chief  attraction  of  the  sale  ■ 
,  Friday  at  two  o'clock,  and  was  thn 
I  catalogue  puhliebed  by  Mr.  Douglaa; 


if  hooka  ofl"cred  for  sale  was  aboot 

neral  literature  —  the  remainder 
iry,   and   publications  respecting 


disposed  of  on 
sscilbed  in  the 

irest,  conusting 


of  the 
of  the  most  com jilete  collection 
black-letter  broadside  Proclamations  of  tbe  Irish  Oovem- 
ment,  commencing  with  tha  year  1673,  and  extending 
through  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  IL,  Williun  and 
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•,  and  George  I, 

pa.  Con ■-'- 

e  cbiet 


B  cbief  place  in  aome  Pablic  Library. 
'.value  or  ibe  collection  ia,  that  ' 
tbey  were  co1lec(e<l,   Jo^ah 


and,  not  only  iodeied  them  

backs  and  at  foot  of  the  broadaliies,  wrillen  out,  from      ^,„„ 
day  to  day,  a  detailed  clironicle  of  tbe  events  of  the  elfr-  , 
ring  times  comprised  within  tho  dates  Uuy  13th,  ICT?, 
and  July  lat,  lUa^J."  !  ««"" 

"  After  some  spirited  bidding,  it  WM  knocked  clown  lo      Winw 
tho  Rev.  James  Graves,  who  pnreliased  it  for  tho  Mar- 
cbioneu  of  Ormonde  Ibr  saventy-^x  pounds. 

*'A  number  of  books  were  purchaseil  also  for  Lord  - 
Jamea  Butler,  I^rd  Talbot  do  Malaliide,  and  several  Ciutli 
otiier  aiiliquaFiea.  A  very  valuable  colloction  of  Irish  | 
pamphlets,  itniforoity  bound  logelher  in  forty  volumes,  j 
and  embracing;  Brent  parte  of  llic  eigbteenlh  century,  i 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  G,  Smith,  of  the  eminent  Arm  of  ! 
Hodges  &  Bmilh.    Ijome  piirchnsea  were  also  made  for  | 

We  think  it  riglit  lo  give  tho  fullovring  letter  from  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  WtLLMuTT,  explanatory  of  the  modification  of 
Archaisms  in  his  edition  of  Fairfax's  Taiio,  to  which  we 
referred  in  last  Satunlay'a  "  S.  &  Q." !  — 

"  Bear  Worn],  Oct,  11,  1858, 


?_ '^^..L*?' J ™  I         BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMKB 

WAHTBD   to  POIOBAII. 
'itee.  aa., Dt  Uu  'Mlojriu  ai^  bi  be  hbI  din 

.  .me.  It.  i.-^"*''- 


f  .Vuf^(e,LI.Heiu1ett4l 


r.LiU.   Twoeevlei. 


£alfct<  (a  Corrtifyiiiiireiittf. 


"An  a 


'  Archaiama '  only  embraces  t 
'soldier,'  or  of  '  battaile'  into  ■  b 
aware  that  the  spelling  of  Fairfax 
Ibaa  bis  grsmmar.     I  am.  Sir, 


on  in  my  Preface  liai,  I 
:laim  any  design  of  put- 
;  and  the  modification  of 


ARMS,  CRESTS,  &c,  en^aj;cd 


MONUMENTAL  BRASSES 

--  "--'-■  —'•^-uSitii.airt.'aumm, 
•      •  -fodim  atrlS 


rpHE  W, 

Jg^tiiigl/i«ve  bWji  rcllevn).  or'cniEd,  by 


Utn  may  ba  f*T«i 
jilfl_  Workmaaihli 


Id  (OrlbeBiilHDf  Canx 


STEREOSCOPIC  KOTELTTI 
SKELETOKB'  "  CAH0D8B." 

ThU  miiUriDU  FMdr  Ii  now  lu^a  ■■ 


IT  A  NDSOME  BR  ASSand  IRON 

■ilk  B™>  HoDDUnnuil  •lr«uilli  i^fmnrnti 
vtlll  BeSdfne  ini]  FumllniM  DinU^  ■■  nil 

TTEAL     &    SON'S     ILLUB- 

AI/MCK,  eosWiiLMr 

K  Bcdrii^.  iiT^II  H 
-'  "-' .  Fmm^fE. 


FIESSG  AND  LUBDIS'S 
HUNGARY  WATEB. 

Thl3  Scent  f^limiilates  llig  MomoiT 
and  invigorates  Iho  Brain. 


2.  SEW  BOSD  STREET. 
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fintti* 

OLD   WOBDS   AND   PHBASES  mOM  THB   PUBITAN 

WBITEKS. 

In  a  former  number  of  "N.  &  Q."  (2°*  S.  v. 
293.),  a  correspondent  suggested  that  the  writings 
of  the  early  Puritans  afforded  many  examples  of 
English  proverbs  and  words  now  obsolete.  These 
wo&s,  and  those  of  a  kindred  sort,  are  indeed. a 
rich  mine  of  information  on,  and  illustration  of, 
many  curious  and  interesting  subjects.  Perhaps 
the  following  quotations,  which  have  been  culled 
from  a  few  books  of  this  character,  may  be  ac- 
ceptable for  "  N.  &  Q." 

Proverbs,  or  Proverbial  Expressions,  — 

**  He  that  thinks  he  works  for  a  song  (as  we  say),  will 
not  sing  at  his  work."  —  Gontall's  Christian  »  Armour, 
edit,  of  1663,  iii.  20. 

'*  Those  whose  sermons  when  delivered  in  their  aadi- 
tories  smell  (as  Chalens  said  of  Demosthenes'  Orations) 
of  the  lamp,  are  the  fimits  of  much  prayer  and  study ;  yet 
when  they  are  to  puhUsh  them  to  the  world,  they  will 
survey  every  sentence,  weigh  every  word,  b^tow  more 
care  and  labour  on  them :  hence,  possibly,  our  ^ArovCTbial 
speech  when  a  thing  is  done  exactly,  —  *  This  is  done  in 
print*  ** —  Geo.  Swinnock's  Christian Man*s  Calling,  1668, 
p.  42. 

"  He  looks  that,  in  his  parlour,  where  he  gives  enter- 
tainment to  his  friends,  all  things  should  be  in  print  J"  — 
Ib^  p.  If^ 

"  If  his  heart  be  in  his  garden,  O  how  neatly  it  is  kept  I 
it  shall  vie,  as  we  say,  in  print"  —  Gumall's  Christian  in 
Armour,  ii.  267. 

**  He  missed  his  market,*'  —  lb.,  iii.  20. 

"  He  (an  unfaithful  minister)  may  fear  lest  God  from 
heaven  should  give  him  the  fye  while  he  is  in  the  pulpit'* — 
Ib^  iii.  355. 

"Solomon  observed  his  (Adonijah's)  drift,  to  make 
Abishag  but  a  step  to  his  getting  into  the  throne,"  &c. — 
lb.,  iii.  337. 

**  Ejaculatory  prayer  need  not  interrupt  the  Christian, 
nor  break  squares  in  his  other  cmiploym^ats."  —  Ib^  iiL 
385. 

'*  Men,  when  they  are  frolique,  and  upon  the  merry  pin, 
then  they  have  their  catches  and  songs. '  —  lb.,  iii  396. 

*'  A  little  of  these  upon  a  knife's  point  will  content  him." 
—  iJ.,  iii.  572. 

"  Though  people  are  not  to  jHit  Vteir  faith  on  ihdr  mi- 
nister's sleeve,  yet  thej  are  to  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth, 
for  Malachi  ii.  7."— lb.,  iii.  209. 

"  Get  thy  interest  in  the  promises  cleared  up.  Thb  is 
the  hinge  on  which  the  great  dispute  betwixt  thee  and 
Satan  will  move  in  the  day  of  trouble."  —  lb.,  iii.  235. 

"  Their  backs  are  not  broad  enough  to  bear,"  &c. 

"  The  smith,  we  say,  and  his  penny,  both  are  black,  so 
wert  thou  and  all  thy  duties  and  performances  while  un- 
reconciled in  God's  eye." 

"  Indeed,  best  is  best  cheep." 

"  David  thought  himself  cock  sure,  as  we  say,  of  Grod's 
favor  in  Psalm  xxx.  6,  7."— Jacob's  Altar,  by  N.  Whit- 
ing, 1659,  p.  47. 

**  It  is  said  of  the  Pope,  he  can  never  want  money,  while 
he  can  hold  a  pen ;  his  writing  of  pardons  and  induLzences 
filleth  his  coffers."  —  Swinnock's  Qtristian  Man's  UaUing, 
p.  104.  • 


**  They  ought  to  confer  what  ike  shoulders  eon  hear,** 

—  Calvin  on  Jeremiah,  L  8. 

*'  His  office  would  not  be  according  to  a  common  say- 
ing, a  mere  play.** — lb.,  i.  18. 

**  All  think  they  are  wise  enough ;  Oh,  do  you  think 
that  I  am  a  child  ?  or,  as  is  commonly  said,  Do  yon  think 
lama  goose  f**  —  lb.,  viii.  8. 

**  *  I  hate  the  wise  who  is  not  wise  for  himseif,*  is  an  old 
proverb." — Jb.,  viii  9. 

**  They  speak  incorrectly  who  represent  God's  justice  in 
opposition  to  His  mercy :  hence  the  common  proverb  — 
*  I  appeal  from  justice  to  mercy  / ' "  —  lb.,  ix.  23. 

**  Experience  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb,  *  What  iaiUgotisiU  spent,*  **  —  Ih„  xvii.  11. 

**  Like  a  nose  oftoax,  for  it  can  be  turned  to  anythtEu:.*' 

—  lb.,  xxiii.  17. 

'*  As  it  is  said  in  the  proverb,  <  Even  quickness  is  dday 
when  we  have  ardent  wishes,*  **  —  lb.,  xxxiii.  15. 

"  Though  all  confess,  according  to  the  common  proverb, 
that '  Necessity  is  a  mistress  whom  all  are  bound  to  obof,* 
yet  the  greater  part  struggle  with  necessity  itself."  —  lb,, 
xxxviii.  23. 

'ench  and  ItaUan  Proverbs  and  Expressions,-^ 

"  There  seems  implied  a  kind  of  ironv  as  we  commonly 
say,  //  faut  brider  tons  les  rivres,**  —  Calvin  on  JeremiaJL 
vui.  8. 

**  Promiscuous  and  without  any  difference,  as  we  say 
in  our  language  p^/e  mele.** 

*^  As  we  say  in  French  de  courte  veue,  who  sees  only 
things  near,  as  it  were  before  the  eyes."  —  lb.,  xxiii  23. 

**  There  cannot  be  a  more  certain  argument  of  a  de- 
cayed stomach  than  the  loathing  of  wholesome  and  solid 
food,  and  longing  after  fine  qudoues  choses  of  new  and 
artificial  composition."  —  Bp.  Hairs  Works,  voL  v.  207. 

"  It  is  no  commendation  to  Englishmen  that  they  are 
Frenchm^i's  apes.  A  la  mode  de  France  is  most  in  the 
gallants'  mouths."  —  Swinnock's  Christian.  Man's  CaUinOf 
p.  317. 

**  Unjust  gain,  like  the  Italian  buttered  sponge,  voMy  go 
downflli&,  but  it  swelleth  in  the  body." —  lb.,  348. 

"  The  Italians  say,  *  Plav,  wine,  and  women  consume  a 
man  laughing."  —  Gumall,  iiv  180. 

References  to  Cttstoms^  §^c.  — 

<*  One  I  have  heard  of  that  would  not  be  [uresent  at  ai^ 
funeral,  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  his  0¥m  gray  hairs, 
and  therefore  used  a  biacklead  comb  to  discolor  them."  — > 
Gumall's  Christian  m  Armour,  ii.  397.  . 

**  Long  hair,  gaudy  garish  apparel,  ^sotted  faces,"  &&— > 
lb,,  ii.  237. 

**  If  thou  wert  in  prison,  thou  hadst  rather  learn  to 
read  thy  neck  verse,  than  lose  thy  life  for  want  thereof." 
— /6.,iii.  189. 

«  As  the  wiping  of  the  Table  Book  before  we  can  write 
anything  well  on  it" — lb.,  iii.  465. 

Words^  Application  of^  or  Formation  of^  illus' 
trated.  — 

'*  Assassinants,  intending  to  stab,"  &c.  —  lb.,  iii  230. 

**  It  is  not  far  that  sense  can  reach,  and  but  little  fbr- 
ther  that  reason's  ourfcKnd  eye  can  see."  —  lb.,  iii.  249. 

«  The  sktttery  orthe  cook." — lb.,  iii.  256. 

'*  Like  some  wrangling  barreter,  who  gets  what  skill  he 
can  in  the  law." — lb.,  iii  84. 

**  It  (secret  sin)  doth  wUe  and  disorder  the  heart"  — 
76.,  iii.  294. 

**  There  are  dregs  enough  within  to  royle,  and  distem- 
per the  spirit."— 76.,  626. 

**  If  the  workman's  tools  be  blunt  or  gtmt,  no  work  can 
weU  be  done."— i2L,  iii  294. 
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•*  Will  be  sure  to  jade  in  a  long  journey."  —  GurnalPs 
Christiajif.  in  Armour^  iii.  348.  408. 

**  Over  a  narrow  bridge  where  a  tcrie  step  mav  hazard 
hislife."  — /6.,ui.  424. 

"  Such  is  the  pride  of  man's  heart  he  had  rather  play 
the  merchant,  and  truck  his  duties  for  Grod's  blessing, 
than  receive  them  gratis.**  —  lb.,  iii.  468. 

**  As  for  those  that  c&n  fudge  very  well  with  their  lusts 
and  the  company  of  the  wicked  here,  I  know  not  how  they 
can  deprecate  that  place  where  they  shall  meet  with 
what  pleases  them  so  much  on  earth.** — Ih.,  iiL  508. 

**  Thou  canst  not  fadge  to  live  long  without  prayer,  if  a 
saint**  — /6.,  692. 

*'  Strong  faith  can  live  in  any  climate,  travel  in  all 
weather,  and  fudge  with  any  condition.**  —  lb'.,  ii.  575. 

**  From  the  words  thus  senc't,  we  shall  a  while  dwell  on 
these  two  propositions.**  —  lb.,  iii.  546. 

**  The  intrinsical  bonity  and  excellence  of  holiness.**  — 
lb.,  iii.  567. 

**  Of  what  sort  are  those  that  have  been  trapand  into 
dangerous  errors  in  our  late  unhappy  times  ?  Are  they 
not  SQch  who  would  sooner  hearken  to  a  stranger  (may 
be  a  Jesuit  in  a  buff  coat  or  with  a  blue  apron  before  htoB)i 
seek  to  any  mountebank,  than  to  their  own  ministers.**  — 
lb.,  iiL  209. 

•*  A  pilot  without  his  chard.**  —  lb.,  iiL  108. 

**  Shipwrecks  at  sea,  and  scare  Jires  at  land.'*  —  lb., 
iL60. 

**  /,  but  now  the  case  is  altered.**  —  Jacob's  Altar,  by 
N.  Whiting,  154- 

The  same  substitution  of  /  for  aye  appears 
pp.  48.  67.  of  the  Liber  Famelicus  of  Sir  John 
Whitelocke,  just  issued  by  the  Camden  Society. 
We  find  also  various  references  to  opinions  then 
held  in  Natural  History. 

**  The  fox,  they  say,  when  hard  put  to  it,  will,  to  save 
himself,  fall  in  among  the  dogs,  and  hunt  among  them  as 
one  of  the  companv."  —  Gumall*s  Christian  in  Armour, 
iii.  467. 

"  As  bears  go  down  hills,  backward.**  —  lb.,  ii.  362. 

"  They  say  of  the  peacock,  that  roast  him  as  much  as 
you  will,  his  flesh  when  c<rfd  will  be  raw  again.*'—  lb., 
U.127. 

**  What  some  say  of  horsehairs,  that,  though  lifeless, 
yet  lying  nine  days  under  water,  they  turn  to  snakes, 
may  pertinently  be  applied  to  superstitious  ceremonies.** 
— -  Swinnock*s  Christian  Man*$  Calling,  71. 

**  The  elephant  is  said  to  turn  up  towards  heaven  the 
first  sprig  be  feedeth  on :  0  friend,  wilt  thou  be  worse 
than  a  beast  ?  **  —  lb.,  298. 

**  Dost  thou  take  the  swan,  and  stick  the  feather  in  the 
room  ?  **  —  Gurnall,  iii.  534.  (Does  this  allude  to  any  old 
custom  ?) 

S.  M.  S. 


MBS.  GLASSE,  AND  HEB  COOKEBT  BOOK. 

Who  was  Mrs.  Glasse  ?  Reader,  who  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton?  Ask  Lord  Brougham  and  the 
good  folks  of  Grantham,  who  have  lately  been  in- 
augurating a  statue  in  honour  of  England*s  and 
Europe's  greatest  philosopher  ?  And  yet  we  sus- 
pect that  Mrs.  Glasse  has  contributed  as  much  to 
the  comfort  of  philosophers,  and  the  spread  of 
physical  science,  as  the  illustrious  knight  of  Gran- 
tham. Where,  we  should  like  to  know,  would  our 
Whewells,    our  Faradays,   and  Brewsters    have 


been,  if  Mrs.  Glasse  bad  not  taught  their  maternal 
ancestors  the  Art  of  Cookery  made  IHain  and 
Easy  f  How  much  depends  upon  a  good  diges- 
tion !  Could  M.  Donati  have  discovered  his  world- 
famed  comet.,  if  his  stomach  bad  been  out  of  order? 
Could  the  great  Master  of  Trinity  College  have 
written  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  while 
labouring  under  a  fit  of  indigestion  ?  The  ques- 
tions are  absurd.  The  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano 
is  indispensable  for  the  investigations  of  science ; 
and  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the  cook  is 
the  true  agent  of  the  corpus  sanum.  Read  the 
"  Art  of  Dining,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hayward^ 
Q.C.  O!  shade  of  Byron,!  Thou  who  cculdst 
twit  John  Murray  on  his  Cookery  Book  I  Didst 
thou  know  who  Mrs.  Glasse  was  ?  Aye,  who  was 
Mrs.  Glasse  ?  Our  grandmothers  and  great-grand- 
mothers talked  of  Mrs.  Glasse.  Now  by  putting 
ourselves  into  an  express  train,  and  hurryiiig  to 
Mr.  Fanizzi^s  glorious  reading-room  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  searching  the  thousand  and  one 
volumes  of  the  Catalogue,  and  waiting  till  about 
4  P.M.  in  an  October  afternoon,  we  might  poss^fy 
find  a  solution  to  our  question.  But  who  amoi^;Bt 
the  world-spread  readers  of  **  N.  &  Q."  could  do 
this  ?  The  shade  of  Mrs.  Glasse  is  now  prending 
over  the  stew-pans  at  Eraser  River,  or  at  Hong 
Kong;  is  kindly  watching  the  departure  of  the 
Bishops  of  Wellington  and  Nelson  for  their  **  dis- 
tant dioceses"  (where  we  hope  they  will  remain 
till  a  fit  of  indigestion  sends  them  boo^^;  has 
assisted  good  Bp.  Selwyn  to  make  **  a  cold  curate** 
palatable,  according  to  facetious  Sydney ;  is  re- 
conquering India  with  Lord  Clyde;  is  warning 
my  Lord  Derby  how  to  avoid  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
And  yet,  who  amongst  these  illustrious  indiyidoals 
knows  who  Mrs.  Glasse  was?  We  confess  our- 
selves bitten  with  bibliomania.  We  cannot  pass  a 
bookstall,  however  urgently  pressed  by  business. 
And  if  we  have  met  with  our  reverses  throofi^ 
this  little  failing,  we  have  not  been  altogether  wim- 
out  our  bright  moments  and  successes.  Amongst 
our  white  days  this  thirteenth  day  of  October  in 
the  year  of  Grace  1858,  is  to  be  marked.  We 
met  with,  at  a  stall  in  the  good  ci^  of  Bristol,  a 
copy  of  The  Art  of  Cookery  made  Plain  and  Eaey^ 
Sfc,  by  a  Lady,  the  4th  edition,  &c.,  1751 :  London, 
printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  at  the  Blue-coat 
Boy,  near  the  Royal  Exchange ;  at  Mrs.  Ashbam*8 
China- shop,  the  Corner  of  Elect  Ditch ;  at  the  L^ 
and  Dial,  in  Elect  Street,  &c.,  &c.  Attached  is 
the  warning :  — 

*'  This  BOOK  is  published  with  His  Majesty's  Royal 
Licence :  and  whoever  prints  it,  or  any  Part  of  it,  ww  be 
prosecuted." 

Opposite  the  title  is  a  copper-plate,  surmounted 
by  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  Ibl- 
lowing  inscription,  which  will  at  once  inform  us 
who  Mrs.  Glasse  was :  — 

**  Hannah  Glasse,  Habit  Maker  to  Her  Royal  tf^j^hnass 
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the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den. Makes  and  Sells  all  Sorts  of  Hiding  Habits,  Josephs, 
Great-Coats,  Horsemen's-Coats,  Bussia  Coats,  Hussar 
Coats,  Bedgowns,  Night  Gowns,  and  Robe  de  Shambers, 
Widows  Weeds,  Sultains,  Sultans,  and  Cantouches,  after 
the  neatest  manner.  Likewise  Parliament,  Judges,  and 
Councellors  Robes,  Italian  Robes,  Cossockoons,  Capuchins, 
Newmarket  Cloaks,  Long  Cloaks,  Short  Do.,  Quilted 
Coats,  Hoop  Petticoats,  Under  Coats.  All  Sorts  of  Fringes 
and  Laces  as  Cheap  as  from  the  Makers.  Bonnetts,  Hatts, 
Short  Hoods  and  Caps  of  all  Sorts.  Plain  Sattins,  Sas- 
netts  and  Persians.  All  Sorts  of  Childbed  Linning,  Cra- 
dles, Baskets,  and  Robes.  Also  Stufifs,  Camblets,  Call- 
mancoes,  and  Worsted  Damasks,  Norwich  Crapes  and 
Bumbasins,  Scarlet  Cloaths,  Duffels  and  Frizes,  Dimitys, 
New  Market  Hunting  Caps,  &c.  Likewise  all  Sorts  of 
Masquerade  Dresses.*' 

There,  good  and  fair  reader,  there  is  Mrs. 
Glasse,  who  evidently  attended  as  much  to  the 
outward  man,  as  to  make  his  ''  bosom's  lord  sit 
lightly  on  his  throne.'*  But  our  copy  of  this  pre- 
cious volume  (beautifully  bound,  and  never  soiled 
by  cook-maid*s  greasy  thumb,)  has  an  additional 
charm.  It  has  the  autograph  of  the  great  au- 
thoress herself!  "H.  Gksse."  We  confess  we 
kissed  it.  O !  that "  Elia"  had  been  alive !  Would 
he  not  have  treasured  this  volume  ?  The  contents 
of  the  book  we  must  study  practically ;  but  one 
receipt,  good  Mr.  Editor,  when  we  have  tried  it, 
we  will  send  to  you  and  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  it  is  Cp»  153.) 
"  How  to  make  a  Westminster  Fool."  There  are 
several  other  admirable  receipts,  such  as  "  Pigeons 
in  Pimlico"  (p.  89-),  "To  Dress  Flat-fish"  (p. 
178.),  and  "French  Flummery"  (p.  189.);  but 
they  seem  to  be  too  well  known  without  the  aid 
of  dear  Mrs.  Glasse.  F.  S.  A. 


A   TORKSHIBE    WORTHY. 

On  recently  visiting  the  fine  church  of  All 
Saints  at  Spofforth  (where  the  Percy  family  had 
a  princely  seat  in  ages  prior  to  the  acquisition 
of  Alnwick),  I  found  in  the  picturesque  church- 
yard the  following  epitaph  in  memory  of  John 
Metcalf,  a  memorable  character  of  whose  life 
the  following  particulars  are  given  in  Har- 
grove's History  of  Knaresborough,  published  in 
1 809,  when  he  was  still  living,  and  in  the  ninety- 
tl\^d  year  of  his  age.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  epi- 
taph is  not  in  print ;  and  I  will  transcribe  it  after 
the  biographical  particulars,  for  they  are  inter- 
esting, and  seem  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
columns  of  "  N.  &  Q."  :  — 

"  John  Metcalf  was  born  at  Knaresborough  in  1717. 
He  lost  his  sight  when  only  four  years  old.  Having 
learned  to  play  on  the  violin,  he  was  accostomed  in  his 
early  years  of  manhood  to  attend  as  a  musician  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel  in  Harrogate.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  set  up  a  wheel-carriage  for  conveying  company  to 
and  from  the  places  of  public  resort  in  that  neighboar- 
hood.  In  1745,  he  engaged  to  serve  as  a  musician  in 
Col.  Thornton's  volunteers,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at 


Falkirk.  On  his  release,  he  returned  to  Knaresborough, 
and  began  to  travel  as  a  common  carrier  between  that 
town  and  York ;  and  he  often  served  as  a  guide  in  intri- 
cate roads  over  the  forest,  during  the  night,  or  when  the 
paths  were  covered  with  snow ;  and,  still  more  extraor- 
dinary, he  would  follow  the  chase  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  employment 
he  has  followed  for  more  than  forty  years  past  (adds  my 
authority)  is  one  of  the  last  to  which  we  could  suppose  a 
blind  man  would  ever  turn  his  attention;  it  is  that  of 
projecting  and  contracting  for  the  making  of  highroads, 
building  bridges,  houses,  &c  With  no  other  assistance 
than  a  long  staff,  he  would  ascend  a  precipitous  hill  or 
explore  a  valley,  and  investigate  the  form,  extent,  and 
situation  of  each.  The  plans  which  he  designs,  and  the 
estimates  he  makes,  are  done  by  a  method  peculiar  to 
himself." 

The  monument  states  that  he  died  26th  April, 
1810,  in  the  ninety- third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
following  is  the  inscription  :  — 

**  Here  lies  John  Metcalf;  one  whose  infant  sight 
Felt  the  dark  pressure  of  an  endless  night : 
Tet  such  the  fervour  of  his  dauntless  mind  — 
His  limbs  full  strung,  his  spirit  unconfined  — 
That  long  ere  yet  life's  bolder  years  began. 
His  sightless  efforts  mark'd  the  aspiring  man. 
Nor  mark'd  in  vain :  high  deeds  his  manhood  dar*d ; 
And  commerce,  travel,  both  his  ardour  shar'd. 
Twas  his  a  guide's  unerring  aid  to  lend ; 
O'er  trackless  wastes  to  bid  new  roads  extend ; 
And  when  Rebellion  rear'd  her  giant  size, 
'Twas  his  to  bum  ¥rith  patriot  enterprise ; 
For  parting  wife  and  babes  one  pang  to  feel. 
Then,  welcome  danger  for  his  country's  weal. 
Reader  I  like  him,  exert  thy  utmost  talent  given : 
Reader,  like  him,  adore  the  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven !" 

Wm.  Sidnbt  Gibson. 

Tynemouth. 


BT  AND  BT. 


On  reperusing  my  ofl-thumbed  Martin  Chuz' 
zlevfitf  I  was  amused  to  observe  the  varied  mu- 
tations this  useful  and  well-understood  littie 
adverb  has  been  made  to  undergo  in  the  space 
,  of  comparatively  few  pages.  Of  course  we  don*t 
stop  to  make  the  accomplished  author  amen- 
able :  the  capricious  compositor  having  evidentiy 
been  tempted  in  an  arbitrary  mood  to  brave  the 
cynic  who  delights  to  charge  it  on  author,  artist, 
or  actor,  that  he  is  ever  "repeating  himself,"  as  if 
he  or  they  could  constantly  be  laying  aside  iden- 
tity, and,  protean-like,  continually  bemg  somebody 
else.  The  sfynonymous  transmutations  alluded  to 
are  as  follow :  bye  and  bye^  by  and  by,  by  and 
b^e,  bye-and'bye,  and  by-and-by.  Now  that  I  am 
on  this  **  repeating  himself"  theme,  I  recollect 
there  is  an  instance  of  it  in  dear  old  Izaak  Wal- 
ton*8  Angler,  In  chap.  iv.  he  says :  "  And  just  so 
does  Sussex  b#ast  of  several  fish ;  as,  namely,  a 
Shelsey  cockle,  a  Chichester  lobster,  an  Arundel 
mullet,  and  an  Anerley  trout  ;**  and  in  chap.  yiii. 
the  author  borrows  from  himself  the  selfsame 
words,  doubtless  forgetting  to  expunge  one  of  the 
paragraphsi  which  probably  would  have  been  the 
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latter,  as  not  agreeing  so  well  with  the  context. 
However,  to  my  text :  —  As  the  above  species  of 
vagary  is  not  confined  to  the  quoted  work,  would 
it  not  be  well  that  this  kind  of  compo8itor*8  freak 
should  have  an  end  ?  Perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  such  an  explication  that  the 
unlearned  world  may  know  how  it  ought  to  be 
spelled,  together  with  "  the  reason  why."  * 

It  is  an  undoubted  discursion,  but  I  cannot  re- 
frain jotting  down  a  somewhat  diverting,  but 
veritable  incident,  worthy  of  note,  not  merely 
from  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  need  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  this  our  nineteenth  century,  but 
more  especially  as  occurring  at  a  bookstall. 
"  Here,"  says  the  proprietor,  "  is  a  wack  o'  books, 
Sir, — four  dozen  and  six  for  three  bob;  and 
there** — (selecting  two  fat  odd  volumes  of  a  maga- 
zine, and  producing  them  with  manifest  exulta- 
tion) — "there's  a  pair  o'  books.  Sir !  *'  (as  if  they 
were  a  pair  o'  boots.  Sir !)  "  worth  a  tanner  of  the 
money."  Yet  this  thrice-happy  wight  was  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  humility — confessed 
himself  "  but  a  worm — a  poor  worm ;  there  were 
all  sorts  of  worms  in  this  world,"  he  said — "he 
was  a  humble  book-worm,**  and  —  there  I  left 
him.  W.  J.  Stahvabd. 

Hatton  Garden. 


^fturr  ttatti* 


Rogero*s  Song  in  "  77ie  Anti-Jacobin.*^  —  Look- 
ing over  the  article  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review 
upon  "  Canning's  Poetry,"  I  was  induct  to  refer 
to  my  own  copy  of  the  work,  being  of  the  5th  edi- 
tion, 1803,  bought  at  the  sale  of  a  literary  man, 
who  lived  in  London  in  the  days,  and  probably 
within  the  circle,  of  the  Anti- Jacobins  themselves. 
Almost  every  article  is  marked  slightly,  and  in 
pencil,  with  the  names  of  the  author  or  joint- 
authors,  and  sometimes  in  that  slight  familiar  way 
which  an  intimate  would  use,  and  none  but  him- 
sdf  Oien  understand.  Thus  "  C.  &  F."  stand  for 
«  Canning  &  Frere,"  "  M."  for  Morpeth.  Mr.  Pitt 
is  named  for  the  concluding  verse  of  the  above- 
mentioned  song ;  and  I  should  say  that  all  the  names 
suggested,  not  always  agreeing  with  the  generally 
received  lists,  would  be  worth  consideration  in  the 
haze  of  uncertainty  [which  rests  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  notice  this  copy  now,  because  I  find  inserted 
in  it  on  a  bit  of  coarse  paper,  but  neat  hand,  two 
verses  in  MS.,  but  with  no  mention  of  who  the  au- 
thor was, —  whether  one  of  the  original  Anti- Ja- 
cobin junto,  amusing  himself  by  correcting  Pitt's 
disregard  of  the  unities  in  reference  to  Rogero's 
food,  or  whether  some  subsequent*  reader  proving 
how  easily  such  rhymes  could  be  spun  out  ad  infi- 
nitum.   Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  have  a 
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copy  with  these  same  stanzas,  and  a  clue  'to  the 

author ;  if  so,  it  would  be  a  favour  to  the  pablic 

to  give  it. 

*<  When  men  are  kidnapp'd  in  the  *  Hoe- 
-and-Cry'  they're  pat,  and  got  agahi. 
Bat  doom'd  to  darkness  and  liUldew 
I  never  more  shall  see  the  U- 
-niversity  of  Gottingen, 
-niveraity  of  Gottingen. 

"I  relished  once  a  roast  or  stew. 

Bat  now  like  Vermin  caoght  in  gin, 
Fm  starved  on  Mutton  Scraggs,  and  Son- 
-p  worse  than  beggars  at  the  U- 
-niversity  of  Gottingen, 
-niversily  of  Grottingen." 

A.  B.  B. 
Longevity  in  the  North,  — 

**  The  bracing  air  of  the  north  woald  seem  to  be  Ikvoor- 
able  to  longevity.  The  Sunderland  THmes  says:  'An  old 
man,  who  has  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  104  7en% 
crossed  the  ferry  at  Middleboroagh  a  few  days  ago^  cni 
his  way  from  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Wolvistan,  the 
place  of  his  nativitpr.  He  was  quite  anattended,  and  able 
to  walk  with  perfect  ease.  He  stated  that  he  remem- 
bered Stockton  when  it  was  (comparatively)  a  araall 
fishing  village,  and  had  only  one  pablic-hoasel  Him  nana 
is  Jonathan  Close,  and  he  states  that  his  giandfitflMr 
lived  to  the  age  of  115,  and  his  father  and  mother  fo  98L 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  three  score,  and  ten  when  he 
left  his  native  place  —  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  —  and 
he  has  not  been  home  since." —  Doncatter  Gazette^  Oct  t, 
1858. 


Poetical  Chrace  after  Meaty  by  Bums,  —  In  the 
Literary  Magnet  for  January,  1826,  are  some 
anecdotes  of  Bums,  by  Miss  Spence,  in  which -it  is 
said  that  — 

"  At  one  of  Bums's  convivial  dinners  he  was  requested 
to  say  grace ;  when  he  gave  the  follovdng  impromptu, :  — 

**  0  Lord,  we  do  Thee  humbly  thank 
For  that  we  little  merit  — 
Now  Jean  may  tak'  the  flesh  away. 
And  Will  bring  in  the  spirit" 

CuTHBEmx  Bkd& 

The  "  Sir  Andrew  FreeporV'  of  "  the  Spedatorr 

—  In  a  review  of  Bannister's  Writing$  of  WUUfum 

Paterson,  Founder  of  the  Bank  of  En^land^  in  The 

Critic  for  Sept.  25th,  **  a  fair  specmien  of  Mr. 

Banni8ter*s  conjectural  speculation,  and  free  and 

easy  method  of  induction,"  is  given  in  the  folknr* 

ing  quotation :  — 

**  It  is  believed  that  Sir  Andrew  Freepoit,  the  diotm* 
guished  trade  member  of  the  Spectator  Glob  —  wlietJte 
drawn  by  Addison  or  Steele  —  was  portrayed  after  Wil- 
liam Paterson.  The  SpectcUor' had  a  learned  SeoCtidi 
contributor  in  Mr.  Dunlop,  son  of  Paterson's  friendly  md 
jost  judge,  the  Principal  of  Gla^ow  Universitj;  and 
although  the  name  of  Andrew  was  not  then  so  ezdn- 
sively  Scottish  as  at  present,  it  has  a  somewhat  atnni^ 
leaning  in  that  direction.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  duL- 
racters  of  the  Spectator  Club  were  portraits;  and  the 
principles,  the  practice,  and  coortesies  of  this  noble  ^rpe 
of  the  free-trader — the  British  merchant  of  170K9-»an 
eminently  characteristic  of  Paterson.** 

The  original  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  wai  Sir  OSL^ 
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tert  HeatLeote  (Pope'a  Ileathcote),  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  one  of  llie  foundera  of  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  of  whom,  cf.  2"^  S.  j.  238. 


Napoleon  the  IV.  (?)  — Soihb  biographer  at  a 
future  day  will  be  glad,  in  hia  reaearcheE,  to  pick 
up  events  touching  the  life  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
To  nid  his  purpose,  he  will  of  course  conBult  "  N. 
&  QV'  feclitig  satiiified  that  whatever  he  may  find 
in  its  columns,  alwaja  well  ventilated  aad  dissected 
by  inquiring  and  critical  correspondents,  may  be 
relied  on  as  authentic.  Here  is  one  gem  of  ao  in- 
cident, a  real  curiosity  in  its  way,  copied  from  the 
lUitstrated  London  News,  Aug.  28,  1858,  which  ho 
will  be  grateful  to  accept  for  his  early  pages:  — 

"  His  Imperial  Htghnesa  the  Piinu  Imperial  Napolooa 
LmU  Evgbne  Jsaa  JoMpb,  matriculated  No.  31G3,  ia  np- 


k  Eugiine  Jsau  Joupb,  matriculated  No.  31G3, 
Kiinted  to  be  a  t.'orparal  in  tba  1st  Battation,  lat  Com- 

Cranafer  of  Corporal  Prognot  to  the  3rd  Battalioa  a(  the 
jth  Campan3'. 

(Signed)        "Dk  BKETTEVii.t.K,  Colonel. 

"Veraaille.Aug.  11.  1858." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Prince  waa  borne  on 
the  muster-rolls  of  one  of  the  Imperial  regiments 
of  the  guard  as  a  private  soldier,  almost  na  soon  as 
be  waa  born,  and  that  the  pay  of  the  rank  was 
charged  for  him,  as  if  he  had  merited  it  fur  mili- 
tary service  bond  fiie  rendered.  No  research  of 
the  writer,  however,  has  enabled  him  to  discover 
Ihe  paragraph  respecting  the  infant  Priuoe'a  en- 
rolmcDt  as  a  soldier  in  the  journals  of  the  period. 
M.  S.  E. 

"  T.ying  hy  the  teaU."  —  On  visiting  a  part  of 
Suffolk,  near  Framlingham,  some  years  ago,  and 
inquiring  for  an  old  man,  whom  I  had  formerly 
known,  1  was  informed  that  he  waa  then  "  lying 
by  the  wall;"  implying  that  he  was  dead,  but  not 
yet  buried. 

The  phrase  waa  new  to  me ;  and  I  have  never 
met  with  anyone  who  waa  acquainted  with  it- 
Some  of  your  rendera  may  be  able  to  throw  light 
upon  the  eipreaaion.*  T.  C. 

Age  of  Tropical  Treei.  —  Portions  of  trees  from 
tropical  climates  have  been  examined,  and  some 
brought  to  England,  whose  ages  seem 
This  circumstance  is  reckoned  from  the 
rings  which  appear  when  a  tree  is  cut  across. 
One  of  these  ia  deposited  every  year,  and  is  due 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sap ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  their  number  forms  a  very  good  criletnon 
of  age  in  this  country.  But,  near  the  equator, 
thej  have,  as  it  were,  twosummers  and  two  winters 
in  every  year.  The  aun  is  vertical  in  March,  and, 
of  course,  the  weather  ia  at  the  hottest.     It  then 

S asses  away  lo  the  northward,  and  is  at  its  greatest 
istance  at  midsummer.      In  S^tember  the  sun 


again  returns  to  the  equator,  and  is  again  vertical, 
and  the  weather  a^ain  at  its  hottest.  In  Decem- 
ber the  sun  is  again  at  its  greatest  clistance  south- 
ward. So  that  there  are  two  hottest  and  two 
coldest  seasons  in  each  year.  Now,  if  this  be  the 
case,  we  should  suppose  a  ring  to  be  produced 
twice  a  year  instead  of  once ;  and,  consequently, 
we  should  estimate  the  age  of  the  tree  by  only 
half  the  number  of  the  rings,  which,  after  all,  is 
not  so  wonderful.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
"  N.  k  Q."  have  resided  in  these  climatea,  and 
can  tell  us  how  the  fact  is.  A.  A. 

Healt/i  of  the  Cfiy.  — Mr.  Gale  of  Basingball 
Street,  himself  a  flourishing  octogenarian  instance 
of  the  salubrity  of  London,  informs  me  that  in  the 
next  house  to  faia  in  Basingbatl  Street,  there  has 
recently  died  a  woman  ninety-two  years  of  age, 
who  was  born  in  the  room  in  which  she  died,  and 
never  slept  out  of  it  for  a  night  in  her  long  life- 
time. S.  K.  P. 

Palaographj.  —  Has  ever 
of  ancient  deeds,  records,  or 
MSS.  been  photographed?  I  have  seen  isolated 
charters,  &c.,  but  I  want  to  see  a  consecutive 
series.  I  consider  that  any  introduction  to  the 
study  of  palaKJgraphy  will  be  imperfect,  if  in  ad- 
dition to  engravings  it  does  not  contain  some 
photographed  examriles  on  which  the  student 
may  exercise  his  deciphering  powers.  I  beg 
leave,  through  "  N.  &  li,"  to  submit  this  to  the 
consideration  of  photographers  and  palieographers. 
E.  G.  K. 


In  a  volume  of  Sacred  Latin  Poetry  (London, 
1949,  p.  260.)  I  have  quoted  a  poem  with  the 
title  "Cygnus  Esspirans,"  of  which  this  is  the  first 
stanza  :  — 

"  Parendnm  est,  cedendam  est, 

ClBudmda  rilie  sceoi, 

Kat  jocta  sors  me  vocatmors, 

Hffic  hora  est  poatrenia ; 

Talote  ms,  vafele  sdm. 

Sic  fioit  caatileuB." 

I  there  regret  iny  ignorance  of  the  quarter 
from  whence  this  very  remarkable  poem  is  drawn, 
having  never  met  with  it  except  in  a  poor  and 
somewhat  carelessly  edited  volume  of  medimTsI 
Latin  poetry,  Konigsfeld'a  Hi/mnen  mid  GeiSnge, 
Bono,  1847,  where  an  intimation  is  given  of  the 
source  from  which  it  is  derived.  As  I  am  about 
to  re-edit  the  volume  of  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  I 
am  anxious  to  verify  the  text,  which  in  one  place 
at  least  appears  to  me  corrupt ;  also  to  give  some 
account  of'  the  author.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents assist  me  here  ?  Bicb.  C.  Trench. 

Wntminato-,  OcL  IS. 
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METEOrOLlTAN   ARCDITECTS  I    SOUTH    SEA    HOUSE  : 

EXCISE    OFFICE. 

I  have  been  for  some  years  compiling  a  list 
of  the  architecture  and  architects  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  during  the  time  I  have  failed  to 
discover  the  name  of  the  architects  of  several 
buildings.  Two  of  them  were  of  much  importance 
in  their  day,  so  that  it  is  still  more  curious  that 
so  little  has  been  recorded  of  their  designers,  and 
the  dates  of  erection.  May  I  avail  mysdf  of  your 
valuable  journal  to  inquire  if  any  of  your  readers 
possess  the  information,  or  can  refer  me  to  any 
one  who  is  likely  to  know  ?  The  first  is  the  build- 
ing still  called  *^the  South  Sea  House"  in  Thread- 
needle  Street.  No  work  has  given  the  date  of  its 
erection,  but  one  published  in  1760  describes  the 
building ;  and  within  the  last  month  only  I  have 
seen  an  engraving  of  it,  which  very  curiously 
shows  the  date  of  1725  upon  the  heads  of  the 
two  water-pipes.  These  dates  are  now  not  in  ex- 
istence, having  been  removed  perhaps  in  the  late 
alterations.  As  the  South  Sea  Company  was 
formed  in  1711,  we  may  presume  that  "  1725  "  is 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building.  Now,  who 
was  the  architect  ? 

The  second  building  is  the  Excise  Office  in  Old 
Broad  Street,  lately  pulled  down.  This  I  have  at 
last  found  out  was  erected  after  1768,  say  about 
1770.  Who  was  the  architect  ?  It  is  often  attri- 
buted to  George  Dance,  Sen.,  but  on  no  great  au- 
thority, and  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  1768.  I 
have  lately  been  interested  in  the  biography  of 
George  Dance,  Jun.,  K.A.,  and  do  not  find  that 
this  building  can  be  given  to  him.  It  has  also 
been  attributed  to  James  Gandon;  but  his  mi- 
nutely written  memoir  shows  that  he  was  bom  in 
1742,  and  therefore  old  enough  to  have  been  en- 
trusted with  its  erection,  but  it  does  not  mention 
the  building  in  any  manner.  Among  my  late 
father*s  MSS.  I  found  a  memorandum,  *'  Excise 
Office  by  Robinson,"  who  held,  I  believe,  some 
department  in  the  then  Board  of  Works,  White- 
hall, and  may,  therefore,  have  been  employed. 

It  was  a  building  of  great  merit,  and,  with  many 
of  my  friends,  I  should  be  glad  to  rescue  the  name 
of  the  designer  from  its  present  oblivion.  It  is 
only  those  who  wish  for  similar  information,  and 
will  take  the  trouble  to  search  for  it,  that  can  ima- 
gine the  little  attention  paid  to  these  points  in 
former  days,  and  even  by  more  recent  publica- 
tions professing  to  give  them  record. 

Wtait  Papworth,  Arch. 

14a.  Great  Marlborough  Street,  \V. 
Oct.  12, 1858. 


"  Mors  ligonibus  sceptra  cBqimt,*^ — On  the  floor 
of  the  chancel  of  Buckenham  Ferry  church,  Nor- 


j  folk,  is  an  incised  slab  to  the  memory  of  John 
I  Awcocke,  1660,  on  which  are  the  following  em- 
!  blems  and  inscription :  a  skull,  beneath  which,  in 
saltire,  a  sceptre  and  pickaxe.    In  the  spaces  of 
the  saltire  are  the  following  words:    ''Mors  li- 
gonibus sceptra  squat.**    Is  this  a  quotation  or 
not  ?  if  a  quotation,  where  from  ?  Bobbbt  Fitch. 
Norwich. 

Reynolds^  Portrait  of  Garrick,  —  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  of  the  present 
whereabouts  of  the  portrait  of  David  Garrick 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  representing  the 
great  actor  with  the  hands  clasped,  and  resting  on 
the  MS.  of  a  prologue,  on  the  composition  of 
which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  no  doubt  a  most  ex- 
cellent portrait,  and  the  engraving  is  easilj  met 
with,  but  I  wish  if  possible  to  trace  the  painting. 

Edw.  l  •  Lowire. 

To  Five  and  Five,  —  Perhaps  some  contributor 
of  yours  can  give  the  answer  to  the  following :  — 

**  To  five  and  five  and  forty  five 
The  first  of  letters  add. 
Twill  make  a  thing  that  pleased  a  king. 
And  drove  a  wise  man  mad." 

The  insertion  of  this  will  oblige  Luxiac. 

Quotation  Wanted, — The  following  is  one  of  the 
mottos  on  the  floor  of  St.  Greorge*s  Hdl,  LiverpooL 
From  whence  is  it  taken,  and  to  what  does  die 
original  apply  ? 

**  Fortia  facta  monet  cnranun  et  dnlce  levamen.** 

C.  ]>x  D. 

The  Family  of  Hewett  of  MiUbrook  and  Ampi* 
hill,  —  When  did  the  estates  in  Bedfordshire,  once 
belonging  to  this  family,  pass  away  from  it ;  was 
the  lapse  caused  by  default  of  heirs,  and  to  whom 
did  the  lands  pass  ?  Are  there  any  memorials  of 
this  family  remaining  in  the  parish  of  AmpthiU, 
and  if  so,  what  ?  J.  F.  JN.  H. 

The  Matches  Family,  —  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents furnish  me  with  the  original  and 
proper  spelling  of  the  name  of  a  family  now  called 
*'  Matches.*'  They  settled  in  Cumberland  some 
thirty  years  ago,  having  previously  lived  in  the 
Orkney  Isles.  Dbv.  Moxsxt. 

Charles  Steward  of  Bradford-on^Awm.  —  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church 
of  Bradford-on- Avon,  near  the  east  end,  is  a  laige 
and  striking  marble  monument  in  memory  ox  a 
^'  Chasles  Steward.**  It  contains  a  full-length 
^ure,  habited  in  the  well-known  costume  of  the 
time  of  James  II.  Who  **  Charles  Steward** 
may  have  been  is  not  known,  but  tradition  sajs 
that  he  was  of  the  ro^al  line  of  '*  Steward  **  (or 
*^  Stuart**),  though  this  may  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  of  his  crest  being  a  '^  regal  crownP  He  liyed 
at  Cumberwell,  a  hamlet  in  this  parish,  though 
whether  as  owner  or  simply  occupier  is  unoer* 
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tain.  He  mirried  "  Mary  Compton  "  of  tbe  an- 
cient Tamily  of  that  name  at  Harlpury  in  Glonces- 
ter.  Tbe  arms  be  impales  on  his  shield,  honever, 
are  not  those  of  "  Compton  of  Ilartpurj,"  but 
those  borne  by  tho  Marquia  of  Norlbampton. 
The  arms  aa  tfaey  appear  on  tlie  monument  are, — 
Or,  afcsiE  cheeky  argent  and  axure,  icilhin  a  bor- 
dure  ermine,  for  Steward, — impaling,  sable,  a  lion 
passant  ganlojU  or,  between  three  esquires'  helmet) 
argeni,  garnilhed  of  the  xeamd,  (or  Coupton. 
The  crest  is,  on  a  wreath  or  and  azure  a  regal 
crown  proper. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  nbo  tbia  "  Charles 
Steward"  may  have  been.  The  costly  monument, 
and  a  very  large  and  handsome  marble  slab  over 
tbe  place  of  his  interment,  on  which  the  same  ar- 
morial bearings  are  to  be  seen,  would  imply  that 
be  was  a  person  of  some  wealth  and  station.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  us  any  information  con- 
cerning him.  His  death  look  place  in  July  1698, 
and  was  the  consequence,  as  we  learn  from  a 
Latin  inscription  on  his  monument,  of  injuries 
received,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  fall  from  a 
horse.  William  Hekrt  Josbs, 

Vicar  of  Bradford- on -Avon. 
Scotch  Macaronic  Poem.  —  In  Pinkerton's  Sco- 
tiah  Poemn,  vol.  iii.,  is  one  entitled  tbe  "  Houlate," 
written  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  By  this 
time  the  Scottish  kings  had  got  completely 
ashamed  of  their  Gaelic  or  Irish  origin,  and  of 
the  old  court  bards  who  were  retained  to  comme- 
morate it.  The  poem  now  referred  to  is  a  satire 
upon  the  ioEtitution  and  the  language.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  The  Ruit  callit  the  Bard. 
"  Sa  come  the  Ruk^  with  a  rerde  and  a  nina  rocli, 
A  bard  out  of  Irlaad  with  baaocbadecl 
Said  '  Gloatoff  gqk  d3-D}'drach  bola  miichty  doch  -, 
Beke  ber  a  rug  of  the  rost,  or  scbo  eall  ly  ve  thee  1 
b  raakmory  oib  mach  momitlr  moca  locb ; 


The  Chei 

The  BeneacheQe,  the  Bullacb, 

The  Krekrye,  the  Coraeh 

Scbo  kenuls  thaEne  ilkaae." 

Will  an  Irish  or  a  Gaelic  reader  translate  this  ? 
H.  C.  C. 

Motto,  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  sup- 
ply me  with  a  motto  for  a  "thing  of  shreds  and 
patches ; "  in  other  words,  a  book  containing  anec- 
dotes, episodes,  and  incidents  of  travel  and  social 
military  adventure  ?  There  is  nothing  of  war  in 
its  pages,  but  a  great  deal  of  love,  &c  An  Eng- 
lish motto  would  be  preferred.  M.  S.  R. 

Destriictioa  of  Irish  Records  and  other  MSS.  6y 
the  Eagliah.  — An  elegant  butdifliise  Irish  writer 
of  the  last  century  (Mr.  ■\Villiam  Webb),  in  bis 


Aiudytis  of  the  Bitiory  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 
prior  to  the  FifSi  Century,  Dublin,  1791,  says, 

"  It  nas  till  tlie  time  of  James  the  First  an  object  of 
(the  English)  government  to  discover  and   to  Jest 


every  ]. 


I  of  t; 


a  order 


;e  oT  their 


irndicale  from  t 
ancient  independence." 

The  author  afterwards  specifies  instances  of  this 
destruction,  viz.  by  Sir  Geo.  Carew  and  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

What  corroboration  can  be  adduced  of  this 
cbaroe  (probable,  however,  in  itself)  ?  Who  was 
Mr.  WcUj  ?  H.  C.  C. 

The  Two  Families  He  Alhiai.  —  What  were 
thearms:  — l.OfDeAlbini,  Snfe,  LordofBcl- 
voir  Castle  ?  2.  Of  De  Alblni,  Pincaiia,  Earl  of 
Arundel?  And  what  were  the  places,  in  Nor- 
mandy or  Brittany,  from  which  these  two  families 
respectively  look  their  names  ?  Mb' ft b a, 

Celtic  Cumberland. — Mr.  Geo.  Ellis,  in  Lis 
Introduction  to  his  Speeimens  of  Earlg  EngUth 
Metrical  Romances  (p.  3S.  of  Bobn'a  edition),  in  a 
note,  says  that  the  Segiam  Majettatem  contains 
many  Celtic  or  British  terms,  "  and  so  do  various 
old  charters  respecting  Cumberland  and  Dum/riei' 
shire.''  Where  are  these  charters  ?  and  what  are 
their  dates  ?  Have  any  of  them  been  published  f 
Extracts  from  them,  showing  the  Celtic  or  Briciah 
words,  would  be  a  contribution  to  ethnology. 

H.  C.  C. 

Roval  Fishes. —Vlh&t  are  the  texts  in  the  im- 
perial civil  law  which  make  the  greater  fishes  e 


inted  at  by  Juvenal,  in  hia  4tb  Satire :  — 
quid  FalfUrio,  si  credimus  Annillato, 
Quicqoid  conapicnum  pidclirnmque  est  icqaore  loto 


Keslii 


eet,  u%U 


H.  C.  C, 


Captain  Henri/  Mowalt,  R.  N.  —  In  Rodd's  Ca- 
talogue of  Books  and  MSS-,  London,  1843,  p.  62., 
is  the  following:  — 

"  Moivatl  (Capt  Henry,  E.N.),EeTflt!on  of  tbo  Services 
in  which  he  vaa  engaged  io  America  from  1769  to  the 


Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion of  tbe  whereabouts  of  this  manuscript,  or  of 
its  contents  ?  I  am  very  desirous  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect transcript  of  it,  as  it  will  probably  llirow 
light  on  an  important  point  of  American  History. 

NOTTIBQ  HtU.. 

PfaiKtou'.  —  There  ore  Plaislow  in  Essex,  Haia- 
tow  near  Bromley  in  Ivent,  Flaisluw  in  Sussex, 
near  Petworlh,  all  near  Roman  sites.  The  word 
"Play"  is  found  in  the  word  "Plajford"  applied 
to  a  Roman  site  in  Suffolk.  What  does  Flaystow 
mean?  Does  it  denote  the  site  of  a  Eoman  am- 
phitheatre, a  place  for  plays  or  games  ? 
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Forty  Days'  Bean  after  certain  Saints'  Days.  — 
The  well-known  saying  that  if  it  rains  on  St. 
Swithin's  Day  it  will  rain  for  forty  days  after,  is 
believed  in  France  of  St.  Medard*s  day.  In  Tus- 
cany the  same  thing  is  said  of  St.  Gallons  day ;  and 
in  Rome  of  a  saint  whose  name  I  could  not  learn. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  me  with  the  name, 
and  the  date  of  his  festival  ?  A.  A. 

Napier  s  Bones.  —  Did  this  ingenious  contriv- 
ance ever  come  into  frequent  use,  or  was  it  super- 
seded at  once  by  logarithms  —  the  other  splendid 
dbcovery  of  Kapier  ?  I  think  I  once  8%w  a  box 
of  them  many  years  ago,  when  I  neither  knew 
their  name  nor  use,  on  a  lumberer*s  stall.  Can 
they  be  purchased  now  anywhere  ?  The  only  al- 
lusions to  them  that  I  have  ever  seen  are  in  Hu- 
dibrasy  who  despoils  Sidrophel  of  them  and  other 
plunder;  and  m  one  of  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
where  one  of  the  characters  swears  *'  by  the  bones 
of  the  immortal  Napier."  Was  Napier  Baron  or 
only  Laird  of  Merchistoun  ?  What  did  he  con- 
trive to  fill  his  Rabdologia  with,  the  explanation 
of  the  use  of  the  **  bones,"  or  "  rods,"  being  so 
simple  ?  E.  G.  K. 

Crmimers  Life  Abridged,  — 

"  The  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  the  most  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Thomas  Cranmer,  Sometime  Lord  Arch- 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,  composed  by  John  StnT)e,  D.D., 
and  containing  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Reformation  of  it  during  the  Primacy  of  the  said 
Arch -Bishop.  Done  by  John  Conrad  Stephen  HoUing, 
Superintendent  of  the  Churches  in  the  County  of  Del- 
menkorst,  and  First  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  diief 
Citv  thereof.  Hanover,  Printed  for  Nichdas  Forster, 
Bookseller  to  His  Majesty,  1725." 

This  small  octavo  of  202  pages  is  dedicated  to 
His  Highness  Prince  Frederick.    Is  it  in  any  way 


remarkable  ? 


S.  F.  Cbeswell. 


Cardinal  Pole.  —  I  lately  acquired  a  beautiful 
copy  of  a  little  work,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
title  : — 

'^  Epistolse  Duse  Duomm  Amicorum,  ex  quibus  vana> 
flagisiosaque  Pontificum  Pauli  Tertii  et  Julii  Tertii,  et 
Cardinalis  Poli,  et  Stephani  Gardineri  Pseudo-episcopi 
Yuintoniensis  Angli,  eorumque  adulatorum  sectatorumque 
ratio,  magna  ex  parte  potest  intellige.  Apocalypsis  Cap. 
18.    Cumpapce  priuHeyiOy  ad  momentum  horse." 

It  is  not  paged.  At  the  end  is  an  article  "  de 
Studio  et  Zelo  Pietatis  Cardinalis  Poli,"  consisting 
of  four  leaves. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  relation  to 
this  small,  and,  I  suspect,  rare  little  volume. 

J.  M. 

Airish  or  Arish.  —  In  Cornwall,  and  I  believe 
also  in  Devonshire,  a  field  from  which  com  has 
been  cut,  a  stubble  field,  is  so  called.  Can  any 
of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  say  whence  the  word 
is  derived  ?  John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 


PenhilL — Penhill  is  a  hill  at  the  commencement 
of  Wensleydale  in  Yorkshire.  What  is  the  deri- 
vation of  this  name  P  And  what  the  correct  story 
attached  to  it  ?  T.  S.  V.  C. 

Frederick  VIL<,  King  of  Denmark, — Is  the  King 
of  Denmark  descended  from  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales,  father  of  George  III.,  and  if  so,  how  ? 
Who  is  his  heir  ?  A.M.W. 

Books  that  never  existed.  —  A  ten  days'  sale  of  a 
superb  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  books, 
among  which  is  an  early  Luther*s  Bible  printed 
on  vdlum,  is  advertised  by  Heussner,  of  Brussels, 
to  conmience  Nov.  3.  1858.  In  it  is  the  following 
curious  volume : — 

"  Lot  1903.  Catalojirua  d*une  tres-riche  mais  pea  nom- 
breuse  collection  de  livres  de  feu  M.  le  Comte  J.  N.  A.  de 
Fortoas.  Mons,  s.  d.  in-8o  d.  maroq.  vert  [Saftnnlajv 
Nov.  13.] 

^'Tir^apetit  nombre  d'exemplaires,  ce  catalogue  les- 
tera  toujours  recherch^  comme  souvenir  d^une  £Eirce  de 
bibliophile  fort  bien  jou^  On  sait  que  la  biblioth^oe  et 
les  livres  en  question  n'ont  jamais  exists.*' 

Mr.  Heussner  is  a  bookseller  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, son-in-law  and  successor  to  Heberle 
of  Cologne,  formerly  a  very  extensive  collector  of 
curiosities  and  ancient  books:  he  would  not  use 
the  words  "  on  sait "  without  good  authority.  I>o 
any  of  your  readers  recollect  any  other  list  or 
catalogue  of  imaginary  books  ? 

Geobge  Optox. 

'      Hackney. 


Dr.  John  Thomas.  —  It  appears  there  were  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Thomas,  not 
easily  to  be   distinguished;    for  somebody,  says 
Bishop  Newton,  was  speaking  of  Dr.  Thomas, 
when  it  was  asked,  "Which  Dr.  Thomas  do  jou 
mean  ?  "     "  Dr.  John  Thomas."     "  They  are  both 
named  John.**     "  Dr.  Thomas  who  has  a  living  in 
the  city."     "  They  have  both  livings  in  the  city.** 
"Dr.   Thomas  who    is  chaplain  to    the    Icing.** 
"They  are  both  chaplains  to  the  king.'*     •'Dr. 
Thomas  who  is  known  to  be  a  very  good  {nreacher.** 
"  They  are  both  known  to  be  very  ^od  preacfaen.** 
"  Then  the  Dr.  Thomas  who  squints."     "  They 
both  squint.**     It  is  said  that   Uiey  were,  after- 
wards, both  bishops.     Wanted  particulars  of  these 
different,  identical,  clergymen  by 

A  Puzzled  Oke. 

[During  the  last  century  there  were  three  bishops 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England  bearii^  the  same 
name,  that  of  Dr.  John  Thomas,  which  has  occasioned 
some  confusion  in  the  various  notices  of  them.  Even  the 
careful  Mr.  Perceval,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  valo^de 
list  of  the  English  Episcopate  has  confounded  two  of 
them.  We  will  notice  each  in  the  cider  of  his  oonse- 
oration. 

1.  Dr.  John  Thomas  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School ; 
afterwards  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  B.A.   1713; 
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M.A.  1717-,  D.D.  1729(  Hedor  of  St.  VedMt,  FoMer 
Liae  in  1736;  Chaplun  to  the  KJDg;  Deaa  of  Pelei- 
borongh ;  Bishop  Elect  of  St.  Auipli,  bnt  conHccBted  m 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  April  1, 1744;  and  tranalated  to  8a1=- 
bnrv.  Nor.  25, 1761.     Ob,  July  19.  176C. 

i.  Dr.  John  Thomas,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Ox- 
ford;  Beelor  of  St.  Benedict's  and  St.  Feter'g,  Pwl'i 
Wharf;  Canon,  Readentiarj  of  St  Panl'a,  Mid  Clup- 
laia  to  the  King;  consecrated  Bishop  of Peterborongh, 
Oct.  4, 1747 ;  translated  to  Salisbarf,  1757 ;  to  Winchea- 
ter,  1761.     Ob.  May  1,  1781. 

S.  Dr,  John  Thomas,  Yiear  of  SC.  Bride'i,  Fleet  Street . 
Dean  of  Westminster,  1768  j  and  ronsecrated  Biahop  of 
Rochester,  Kov.  13,  1774.     Ob.  Aug.  22, 1793. 

From  tliis  sketch  it  would  appear  that  the  first  two  are 
the  clergymen  noticed  by  Bishop  Newton,  as  both  were 
chaplains  to  the  king,  as  well  as  incnrobenls  in  the  city. 
That  the  first  Bishop  Thomas  Mninled  is  erident  from 
the  following  anecdote  related  of  him.  "Uewaaenter- 
taioing  the  company  with  a  homorona  accoont  of  gome 
man.  In  the  midst  of  his  atory  he  stopt  short  and  said, 
'  The  fellow  squinted  most  hideously; '  and  then  toniine 
his  ugly  face  in  allAhe  squinting  attitudes  be  could,  till 
the  company  were  upon  the  full  laugh,  he  added, '  and  I 
hale  your  sqainting  fellows.'  "] 

Keating!  History  of  Ireland.  ^^O'CoTttre,  in  his 
Disieriatiom,  p.  10.,  saja  of  the  English  tranalation 
of  (hia  remarkable  work  :  — 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  inform  the  reader  that  this  pre- 
tended translation  has  hardly  rendered  him  (u  e.  the  au- 
thor) jnaticc  in  a,  single  period  through  his  whole  work. 
The  history  given  in  English  under  Keatiog's  name  is 
the  grossest  imposition  that  has  ever  yet  obtruded  on  a 

Do  other  Irish  scbolan  share  in  this  opinion  P 

Where  and  irbea  was  the  Irish  Ke&tiiMFpabliahedF 

H.  C.  C. 

[Keating  left  bia  Hiibny  of  Irdaml  !n  manuscript, 
which  Dermo'd  O'Connor,  who  styles  himself  ■•Antiquary 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland"  pretended  "faithfully  to 
translate  from  the  original  Irish  language."  Allhongh 
the  folio  edition  of  this  work  has  three  different  title- 
pages,  dated  1723,  1726,  and  1733,  there  was  bnt  one  im- 
pression of  the  body  of  the  work.  Cnrioualy  enough  tbe 
title-page  of  1726,  as  well  aa  that  of  1732,  are  both  called  . 
"  The  Secont>  Edilioo,  with  an  Appendis,  collected  from 
(he  Remarks  of  the  learned  Dr.  Anthony  Raymond  of  I 
Trim."  At  the  end  of  the  Appendix  published  in  1726, 
'      r  has  printed  the  following  nnfeTOur- 


able  n< 


of  the  tr 


ibedient  servant,  B.  Cbeaeb."  Alter  this  pathetic  epistle, 
re  are  not  sarprised  to  Snd  the  translator  s  name  omitted 


of  paying  the  e: 


engraving,  and 


the  space  of  seventeen  montha,  great  part  of  it  being  sub- 
scription money,  which  he  never  brought  to  account,  nor 
I  never  knew  of,  till  publication  of  the  Hittery;  by  which 
means  I  am  greatly  a  sufierer  in  the  publication,  a>  being 
obliged  to  pay  out  of  my  own  pocket  about  the  mm 
afuiBsaid,  murs  than  I  have  aa  yet  received  for  this  His- 
tory. As  tlii9isfacl,«t  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  falling  the 
price  of  the  Ifii/nn/,  to  be  sold  fbr  £1  lOt  bound,  which 
IS  much  cheaper  than  tbe  anbecription  price ;  bnt  haTing 
no  otiier  way  to  reimbarse  me  tbe  money  that  I'm  Oat  of 
pocket,  I  hope  yon  will  escoae,  OenClemai,  yooi  Ao»t  -, 


■2.] 

Eve'i  Apple. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  calling  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden 
tree  an  apple?  No  auch  phrase  occurs  in  the 
scripture,  and  its  use  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
many  unseemly  remarks,  and  sorry  jokes. 

F.  S.  A. 

[The  mistake  is  probably  due  iapart  to  a  not  very  cor- 

Adam,"  we  get  "Adam's  apple."  Other  circumstances, 
however,  have  helped  the  error.  The  idea  that  the  fruit 
of  Eden  was  an  apple  seems  also  (o  have  found  some 
countenance  in  former  days  among  the  learned  Jews. 
Thus,  OB  the  Song  of  Salomon  (ii,  S.>  "comfort  me  with 
appla,"  tbe  Taigam  bMt  "  tpp\ia  of  Iht  aardai  of  Edm." 
See  also  Song  viiL  5.  The  supposition  that  the  forbiddea 
fruit  was  on  apple  may  have  originated  thus.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  ttiere  grows  in  parts  of  Palestine  a 
tree  supposed  to  bear  the  identical  kind  of  fruit  by  eating 
which  our  first  parents  fell.  "Sunt  ihi  [in  Palsstins] 
arbores,  que  gignnnt  poma,  que  diconlur  Pona  Adanif 
in  qoibug  morsus  [1}  evidentissime  apparel"  (DuCange, 
ed.  Henachel,  on  Fonmin  Adam}.  Now  of  this  tree  we 
have  a  recent  and  trustworthv  account  from  the  able  pen 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  valuable  BiNieal  Bacarcha  (_1856, 
vol.  i.  p,  623.,  &c.)  It  is  — such  at  least  is  bis  ver^  satis- 
factory conclusion  —  no  cAber  than  the  Aicl^naa  gigatttea, 
the  fruit  of  which,  Ihongb  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  a  mere 
puff-ball  and  c«llapBee  on  being  touched  ^  and  this  fruit, 
says  the  learaed  Doctor,  eiternally  resembles  a  large 
smooth  appU  or  orange.  May  not  this  resemblanu  have 
given  occasion  then,  throngh  the  intercourse  of  ourTathers 
witb  the  East  in  days  long  past,  to  the  old-fashioned  per- 
suasion, whether  aided  or  not  aided  by  any  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, that  the  forbidden  finit  of  Paradise  itself  was  actually 
an  apple?  Much  interesting  information  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Robinson's  work,  as  already  refeiml 
to ;  and  the  curious  reader  may  also  consolt  pp.  2 — 6.  of 
the  short  Datirtatio  de  Artort  Sdextia  Bota  n  Mali,  by 
Olaus  Celsius  who  dies,  a*  well  known,  the  folhjwing 
quaint  couplet ;  — 


lam  primi 


"  To  Ok  S<ib,mbiTifor  Otfint  tdHimof  Dr.  Ktatim^i 
Hitton/  of  Jnland, 

"GEMTiiMES.  —  The  hardships  I  have  undergone,  by 
tbe  vile  treatment  1  have  received  from  the  translator 
Dermo'd  O'Connor,  who,  without  any  thought  or  deugs  ' 


nobis  inCulit  omne  malnrn."] 

HUloryof  Bedfordakire.-^Are  there  any  his- 
tories of  Bedfordshire  F  and  if  so,  what  F  In  what 
dioc^e  are  tbe  parishes  of  Millbrook  and  Am^- 
hilleituatedP  J.  F.  N.H. 

[Uillbrookand  Ampthill  are  in  the  diocese  of  Ely. 
For  the  topography  of  tbe  county,  conanlt  Ljsons's  At- 
comt  of  BedfarAMre,  4to.,  1813 ;  PanVs  Sdcet  ia<atnf 
ti/mt,  containing  Bedford,  Amptbill,  Houghton,  Luton, 
snd  Chickaand,  4to.,  1827 ;  Fisher's  CoUtctioiu,  4to.,  1817 1 
and  Fisher's  ManioBenlal  Raaaitu  and  Aiti^iiia,  4to., 
1828.  In  the  British  Museum,  Addit.  SIS.,  21,067,  are 
T.  6.  Marsh's  collections  for  the  Biography  of  Bedibrd- 
shire.] 

"  What  u  a  S^Mfnioon  * —  la  The  Mayor  of 
Oarratt,  Act  L  Sc  1.,  the  inimitable  Major  Stor- 
^eoQ  eajs  :  "  CHi !  coold  yon  but  see  me  salute  1 
YonhareneTer  aspoatoonin  thebouse?"  "No!" 
aniwers  Sir  Jacob,  "  but  we  could  get  jon  shore 
{Hke."  WIwi  sort  of  wmptm  «aa  a  spontoonF 
Aa  the  Enfield  lifle  has  nperaeded  "  Brown  Bess," 
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in  a  few  years  people  may  wish  to  know  exactly 
what  a  musquet  was  ?  A.  A. 

[A  spontoon  is  a  weapon  much  like  a  halbert,  formerly 
us^  instead  of  a  half- pike  by  the  officers  of  British  regi- 
ments of  infantry.  With  its  motion  certain  commands 
were  understood  ;  thus,  when  planted,  the  regiment 
halted;  when  pointed  forwards,  it  marched;  and  when 
pointed  backwards,  it  retreated.  —  Meyrick's  Ancient 
Armour.  ] 


LOBD   WELLESLET's   BESIGNATION. 

(2«»  S.  vi.  247.) 

The  "  Statement,"  respecting  which  your  cor- 
respondent L.  inquires,  may  be  found  in  the  Times 
of  May  20,  1812,  Courier  of  same  date,  and 
Morning  Chronicle  of  the  following  day.  It  had 
previously  been  circulated  privately,  as  appears 
from  the  second  leader  of  the  Courier  of  May  20, 
1812.  The  publication  of  the  "  Statement"  in 
the  newspapers  seems  to  have  been  precipitated 
by  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
May  18,  1812,  which  reference  is  noticed  in  the 
Courier  of  the  same  evening.  The  subject  came 
subsequently  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
angry  debate  of  June  8,  1812  (Hansard,  vol.  xxiii. 
col.  365)  ;  and  the  "  Statement  *'  itself  again  ap- 
pears in  Hansard,  being  appended  in  a  note.  It 
is  ver^  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  Edinburgh  Re^ 
view  of  July,  1812,  p.  37.,  as  also  in  Napier's 
Peninsular  War  (ed.  1851,  iv.  155):  and  Lord 
Wellc8ley*s  sentiments,  though  not  so  plainly  set 
forth  as  in  the  '^  Statement,**  are  distinctly  trace- 
able, to  a  certain  extent,  in"  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
Authentic  Correspondence  and  Documents  explaining 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Marquess  of  Welleslet/  and 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  5  th  ed.   1812;  a  loosely 

Srinted  pamphlet  of  87  pages,  price  3s,  6d.,  evi- 
ently  published  in  the  interest  oif  Lord  Wel- 
lesley. 

The  *^  Statement,**  though  not  an  official  docu- 
ment, is  a  paper  of  great  historical  importance. 
Its  private  circulation,  whether  in  foul  play  or  in 
fair,  by  Lord  Wellesley's  "/nVnrf*,**  and  its  con- 
sequent publication  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
evidently  had  the  effect  of  preventing  his  Lord- 
ship's return  to  office  after  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  perhaps  as  premier.  He  missed 
that  chance,  and  never  recovered  it.  As  one 
ground  of  his  resignation  was  dissatisfaction  at 
the  insufficient  aid  affi>rded  by  the  Perceval  ad- 
ministration to  Lord  Wellington  in  Spain,  had 
the  Marquis  returned  to  office  with  power  to 
carry  out  bb  own  ideas,  and  had  he  retained  that 
power  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  in 
1813,  the  probability  is  that  his  illustrious  brother, 
instead  of  having  to  wait  till  the  spring  of  1814, 
would  have  been  able  to  invade  France  ere  the 
year  1813  had  terminated,  in  which  case  the  af- 


fairs of  Buonaparte  might  have  been  brouglit  to  a 
speedier  crisis,  and  no  small  expenditure  both  of 
life  and  treasure  spared. 

The  manner  in  which  the  "  Statement  **  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  curioiiB. 
Lord  Wellesley  had  complained  that  in  his  at- 
tempts to  form  an  administration  after  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's death  he  had  been  met  by  **  personal  ani- 
mosities "  of  a  "  dreadful "  kind  (on  the  part  of 
the  surviving  members  of  Mr«  Perceval's  miniati^, 
who  refused  to  hold  office  with  him).    The  Earl 
of  Harrowby  says  in  justification  (Hansard^  June 
8,  1812),  **  We  offered  to  form  an  administratioa 
with  the  noble  Lord  "  [Wellesley]  ..."  himself 
to  have  the  distinguished  place."  But  "  was  there 
not  a  Statbmemt  published  in  the  newspapers,  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  accused  his  late  coUeagaes 
of  incapacity  "  &c.  ?  This  unlucky  Statemeat  was 
more  particularly  an  attack  c^    Mr.  FereeTal^ 
who  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  not 
long  before.    **  Was  this  a  moment  for  attack  on 
that    right    hon.    gentleman,  when    he    was    no 
longer  in  existence  to  answer  it  ?    Was  it  fitting 
that,  when  we  had  just  returned  from  the  melan- 
choly duty  of  following  his  hearse,  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  Statement  should  be  thrust  upon 
us  ?  "—Lord  Wellesley  replies,  **  The  fact  is,  that 
many  of  my  friends^  who  were  very  anxious- with 
respect  to  the  causes  of  my  resignation,  took  dowm 
in  writing  expressions  which  I  dropped  in  the 
heat  of  conversation,  some  of  which  I  would  now 
recal,  but  which  I  would  not  substantially  reiraeiJ* 
He  would  have  given  any  money.  Lord  W.  added, 
that  the  Statement  had  not  been  published  just 
then.    He  might  well  say  that.    No  wonder  that 
Pearce,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Wellesley^  leaves  the 
subject  untouched. 

^  It  may  be  as  well  to  bring  the  dates  into  one 
view.  Lord  Wellesley  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  Jan.  16 ;  surrendered  the 
seals  of  office  Feb.  19.  Mr.  Perceval  was  assas- 
sinated May  11,  buried  May  16.  Eeference  to 
the  statement  reflecting  on  Mr.  P.,  in  Morning 
Chronicle  and  Courier^  May  18.  Publication  in 
Times  and  Courier^  May  20,  in  Morning  Chranide^ 
May  21.  Debate  in  House  of  Lords,'  June  8. 
(All  in  1812.)  Thomas  Boys. 


THE   WOBK8  OF   FBANCIS   QUARLES. 

(2°*S.vi.  201.299.) 
Your  Dublin  correspondent,  'AAiet/s,  has  now 
placed  beyond  debate,  I  think,  the  authorship  of 
the  LoyaU  Convert^  as  well  as  verified  another 
very  interesting  political  tract  by  Quarles  —  The 
Prof  est  RoyaUist :  his  Qvarrell  with  the  Time9  — 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  states,  however,  that  the  last- 
mentioned  was  published  at  Oxford,  whereas 
Lowndes  assigns  London  as  the  place  of  its  puhli- 
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cation.  Are  the  three  tracts  (The  LoyaU  Convert, 
New  Distemper,  and  Whipper  Whipt)  reprints  in 
one  vol.,  having  a  new  title;  or,  three  books  bound 
up  together,  having  distinct  paginations  ?  Most 
likely  they  appeared  originally  in  Oxford,  and 
(perhaps)  were  subsequently  republished  by  the 
author*s  friends  in  London.  The  LoyaU  Convert 
bears  on  its  title-page  the  date  of  1643,  which 
Thomason,  the  cotemporary  bookseller,  has  altered 
to  1644,  adding  also  the  very  day  of  its  publica- 
tion— namely,  the  9th  of  April.  That  amendment 
looks  too  precise  for  questioning,  and  it  tallies, 
moreover,  with  the  well-authenticated  accounts  of 
the  author's  last  sad  experiences. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  above  three 
tracts  were  separate  publications,  and  that  the 
LoyaU  Convert  is  the  first  in  order,  as  well  as  in 
interest.  It  was  that,  at  least,  which  occasioned 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  the  confiscation  of 
the  author's  property,  &c.  The  other  two  (i.  e. 
New  Distemper  and  Whipper  Whipt)  are  neither 
mentioned  by  the  poet's  biographers,  nor  included 
in  any  bibliographical  list. 

There  are  two  other  works,  usually  attributed  to 
Quarles,  but  which  I  am  unable  to  verify  —  The 
School  of  the  Heart,  and  Judgment  and  Mercy  for 
Afflicted  Souls.  When  was  the  first  originally 
published ;  or  what  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  copy 
extant  ?  It  was  reprinted  at  Bristol  in  12mo. 
1808.  The  second  was  reprinted  in  London  in  8vo. 
1807,  and  edited  by  "  Reginald  Wolfe,  Esq."  (i.  e, 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.).  The  pseudo-editor, 
although  professing  to  bestow  "  a  biographical  and 
critical  introduction"  to  the  "new  edition"  of  the 
work  in  question,  contents  himself  by  giving  the 
most  meagre  and  disconnected  extracts  imagin- 
able from  the  writings  of  others,  omitting  altoge- 
ther notices  of  previous  editions,  as  well  as  his 
authority  for  attributing  the  book  to  Quarles.  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  both  these  works  owe 
their  origin  to  the  zeal  of  some  surviving  friend  of 
the  poet  (perhaps  Benlowes),  who  collected  the 
material  for  each  out  of  his  common-place  book, 
or  other  disjecti  membra  found  in  his  bureau  — 
if,  indeed,  they  were  not  invented  for  the  nonce 
by  some  speculative  bookseller  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  j3. 

[  Tlie  School  of  the  Heart  was  first  published  in  12mo., 
1647 ;  again  in  1674, 1675,  and  1676.  It  first  appeared 
with  Quarles's  name  in  the  Bristol  edition,  12mo.  1808, 
with  a  Preface  signed  "  C.  De  Coetlogon,  Lower  Grosvenor 
Place."  In  1845,  Mr.  Tegg  also  issued  an  edition  with 
Quarles's  name ;  and  the  same  firm,  in  its  forthcoming 
Trade  Sale,  has  announced  a  new  edition,  still  with 
Quarles's  name.  Now,  it  is  stated  in  the  third  edition 
of  The  School  of  tJte  Heart,  1675,  that  it  was  written  by 
the  author  of  The  Synagogue  annexed  to  Herbert  s 
Foemst  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Christopher  Har- 
vey, or  Harvie.  See  the  prefatory  notice  to  The  Syna- 
gogue printed  with  Herbert's  Temple  (Pickering's  edition) ; 
Walton's  Angler,  by  Sir  Harris  >ticolas,  p.  156. ;  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  notes  to  Walton's  Angler;  and  «N.  &  Q.,"  1»« 
S.  iii.  390.  469.;  iv.  141.  241.  440.;  v.  92.— Ed.] 


MILLBBOOK   CUUBGH  (2"*  S.  vi.  246.),  AND  THE 
HBWBTT  MONUMENT  (2°**  S.  vi.  294.) 

I  have  been  requested  to  give  some  farther  ex- 
tracts from  my  notes  concerning  the  family  of 
Hewett  of  Ampthill  and  Millbrook,  and  have 
much  pleasure  in  complying. 

The  epitaph  inscribed  on  the  mural  tablet,  to 
which  I  referred,  runs  thus :  — 

**  Hie  jacet  Armigeri  Gulielmi  corpus  Huetti 
Uxorisque  Maris,  qoam  fati  priorem 
Eripuere ;  duos  Natos  tunc  mortua  Mater 
Post  se  soUicito  patri  mundoque  reliquit, 
Haec  est  conditio,  status  hie,  hsec  gloria  carius, 
Nostra  sit  haec  quamvis  non  est  lux  crastina  nostra. 

Gulielmus  . 

Maria  obiit  7^^^  die  Junii,  1602." 

Extract  from  parish  registers :  — 

'*  Maria  Hewet  the  wife  of  William  Hewet,  gent,  was 
buried day  of  June,  1602. 

"William  Hewet,  Esquyre,  was  buried  y«  23«*  Mar. 
1622.'' 

Since  I  wrote  the  article  (2°*  S.  vi.  294.),  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  remains  of  other 
shields  besides  those  mentioned  existed  on  the 
sarcophagus,  and  that  the  shield  I  noted  as  quar- 
tered consisted  of  the  Hewet  arms  quartered,  and 
impaling  others.  The  probability,  then,  is  that  the 
shield  stood  thus :  Sa.  a  chev.  counter,  embattled 
between  three  owls  arg.,  quarterly,  with  gu.,  10 
billets  or,  4.  3.  2.  I.  for  Button  of  Ampthill,  whose 
heiress,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Button, 
Ampthill,  married  Thomas  Hewet  from  Shenley- 
bury  or  -bower,  Herts,  the  grandfather  of  William 
of  Millbrook.  The  implement  was  probably 
Price  or  Ap  Kheese  of  Washingley,  Hunts,  whose 
daughter  Mary  (as  above),  married  Wm.  of  Mill- 
brook. Any  other  shield  must  have  been  for 
Tilston,  of  Tilston,  Cheshire,  mother  of  Wm.  of 
Millbrook :  Az.,  a  bend  coticed  or,  between  three 
garbs  of  the  second. 

With  respect  to  the  extinction  of  the  family, 
this  I  imagme  to  be  scarcely  probable,  as  there 
are  no  less  than  thirteen  lines  from  which  descen- 
dants may  exist.  The  Visitations  of  1566 — 1582 
give  four  sons  of  Rich,  of  Ampthill  by  Margery 
Tilston,  viz.  Wm.  of  Millbrook,  Edmund,  Ayfiner 
or  Arthur  of  London,  and  Robert. 

Visitation  of  1634  gives  two  sons  of  Wm.  of 
Millbrook  by  Mary  Ap  Rheese  or  Price,  viz. 
Robt.,  afterwards  of  Ampthill,  and  William ;  and 
eight  sons  of  this  Robert  of  Ampthill,  viz.  Francis, 
John,  Charles,  Robert,  Thomas,  William,  Andrew, 
and  Edward,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Mowryngs,  Knt.  and  Bart,  of  Waldershams  or 
Waldershey,  Kent. 

Whether  any  of  these  sons  succeeded  to  the 
paternal  estates  I  do  not  know,  nor  when  these 
lands  passed  out  of  the  family.  There  is  a  Visita- 
tion of  1669  in  the  Heralds*  College,  which  might 
elucidate  tins  point,  as  far  as  that  date ;  but  as  the 
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exorbitant  charges  made  by  the  Heralds  preclude 
reference  to  the  Visitation,  I  must  propose  the 
Query  in  your  paper. 

The  register-books  of  Millbrook  give,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lines  mentioned,  the  baptism  of  a 
**  William,  the  sonne  of  Edmund  Hewet  and  Mar- 
garet his  wyfe,  1615." 

The  registers  of  Ampthill  may  perhaps  elucidate 
the  problem  of  the  existence  of  any  descendants, 
and  the  wills  in  the  Diocesan  Will-office  and  Doc- 
tors* Commons  may  enable  me  to  identify  them ; 
but  I  do  not  as  yet  possess  any  extract  from  the 
books  pertaining  to  that  parish.  Perhaps  the 
publicity  given  to  the  matter  through  the  columns 
of  **  N.  &  Q."  may  produce  communications  from 
persons  who  believe  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  the  Hewets  of  Ampthill  and  Millbrook. 

The  only  suggestion  of  any  descendants  of  that 
family  I  have  discovered  is  (and  I  give  the  au- 
thority entirely  on  its  own  merits),  the  pedigree 
of  the  Hewetts  of  Dunston-Bassett^  and  Stretton 
(now  represented  by  Sir  George  Hewett,  Bart.), 
given  in  Nicholses  History  and  Antiquities  ojfLeices' 
ter;  thus  — 

^  Pedigree  <^  Hewet  of  Dtmston-Bassett  and  Stretton, 
from  the  Yisitation  of  1681-2,  signed  by  George  Hewett, 
Mar.  24,  1681-2.  N.B.  In  proof  of  Arms,  Mr.  Hewett 
referred  to  the  Bedford  books,  and  alledged  he  had  a  sanc- 
tion of  the  Arms,  signed  by  Mr.  Camden. 

**  Wm.  Hewett  of  Milbrooke  and  Ampthill,  Beds,  after- 
wards of  Donston-Bassett,  married Dickens, 

&C.&C" 

The  onl^  William  not  accounted  for  mentioned 
in  the  pedigree  of  Hewet  of  An^thill  and  Mill- 
brook, is  William,  second  son  of  William  of  Mill- 
brook, and  Mary  Price  or  Ap  Bheeae ;  but  as  the 
will  of  Sir  William  Hewett,  Ent.,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  proved  1566,  bequeaths  to  his  ** nephew,** 
William,  son  of  brother  Thomas,  his  property,  &c. 
at  Dunston-Bassett,  it  is  obvious  the  William 
afterwards  of  Dunston-Bassett  (as  above)  must  be, 
if  correct  at  all,  a  William  not  mentioned  in  Ampt- 
hill pedigree,  a  son  of  Thomas  of  Shenleybury, 
Herts,  and  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  the  Buttons  of 
Ampthill.  But  Thomas,  the  brother  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  his  will  (1575) 
does  not  mention  any  son  Richard,  nor  property 
at  Ampthill;  but  it  mentions  instead  a  son  Henry, 
and  his  own  wife  Elizabeth  (instead  of  Margaret), 
and  his  manor  or  grange  called  Shire-oak,  Notts. 

If  the  Thomas  Hewett  from  Shenleybury,  Herts, 
who  married  the  heiress  of  the  Buttons  of  Ampt- 
hill, was  Thomas,  the  brother  of  Sir  William 
Hewett,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Hewetts  of  Ampt- 
hill and  Millbrook  were  descended  from  the  ancient 
family  seated  anterior  to  the  Conquest  at  Manor 
Hewits,  Ashford,  Kent  (vide  Hasteas  Hist,  Kent), 
afterwards  of  Yorkshire,  from  which  sprang  the 
families  of  Hewetts,  Headley  Hall,  York,  barts. ; 
Pishiobury, -extinct  in  main  line  with  George, 
Viscount  Hewett ;  Shire- oaks ;  and  Stretton. 


I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  upon 
your  space,  but  if  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  in- 
terest, I  will  on  a  future  occaaon  unraTel  the 
tangled  thread  of  the  descent  of  these  famiiiei^ 
which  have  been  confused  together  bj  all  genealo- 
gists from  the  similarity  of  Christian  names,  and 
from  want  of  sufficient  research  into  wills  and 
such  evidences.  J,  F.  N.  H. 


THE  Boon  Lorr. 
(2»'»  S.  vi.  141.  193.  270.) 

How  either  of  your  correspondents,  H.  D*Ate- 
NET  or  LiNcoLNiENsis,  could  pronounoc  unneces- 
sary or  irrelevant  my  supplying  an  omission  which 
went  to  the  serious  extent  of  leaving  out  the  Fint 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  from  the  doxolo- 
gical  termination  of  one  of  the  hjmms  of  the 
Church  I  cannot  understand.  The  onusnon  of 
the  copyist  was  accidental,  no  doubt»  but  the  four 
lines  were  given  in  ^^  N.  &  Q.**  as  copied  from  the 
lectern,  and  it  was  surely  of  some  importance  to 
restore  the  serious  omission.  As  to  the  word  et, 
I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  how  the  case  stands 
with  it,  but  must  wait  for  my  next  opportunity  of 
visiting  Ranworth  to  make  sure. 

My  assertion  that  the  verse  in  question  ms 
never  sung  after  the  epbtle  or  gospel  is  consi- 
dered ''not  satisfactorily  established,**  and  it  Is 
observed  that  a  very  little  examination  will  pro- 
bably justify  the  contrary  assumption.  Why  really 
I  never  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  that 
the  well-known  hymn,  Jesu  Redemptor  omniwn^  of 
which  the  verse  under  discussion  forms  the  well- 
known  termination,  and  which  has  been  used  for 
ages  in  the  divine  office  at  matins  and  vetpers,  was 
ever  used  at  mass  !  I  might  as  well  be  asked  to 
prove  that  the  chasuble  and  mass  vestments  were 
never  used  at  the  office  in  choir.  But  if  the  verse 
in  question  was  painted  at  the  back  of  the  lectern 
for  actual  use  —  which  I  still  doubt  —  it  must  be 
observed  that  during  the  Octave  of  Christmas^'and 
on  some  other  festivals,  all  the  hymns  at  the  di^ 
ferent  canonical  hours  were  ended  with  this  aame 
verse.  So  that  possibly  it  may  have  been  con- 
spicuously painted  there  for  the  convenience  of 
the  choir,  saving  them  the  trouble  of  taming 
each  time  to  the  actual  hymn  of  which  it  forms 
the  proper  conclusion.  But  no  one  who  knows 
anytning  of  the  distinctive  usages  of  mass  and 
office,  would  venture  such  an  assertion  as  that 
any  verse  of  a  hymn  of  matins  or  vespers  was 
ever  repeated  after  the  epistle  or  gospel  at  mass. 

Nor  can  it  avail  to  recur  to  &e  variations  in 
the  uses  of  religious  orders;  for  the  question  is 
here  of  a  lectern  in  a  parish  church ;  nor  did  the 
religious  of  any  order  ever  use  an  office  hynm  at 
mass.  After  tilie  epistle,  was  chanted  a  Grradcia], 
Tract,  Prose  or  Sequence ;  after  the  gospel  was 
simply  answered,  Zai»  tibi  CkrisH^  or  m<n:e  an- 
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ciently  Amen.  The  place  from  which  the  gospel 
was  song  was  always  elevated,  and  called  some- 
times the  jube,  sometimes  mdpitum^  analogium, 
ambon,  or  simply  gradus.  The  gospel  was  for- 
merly sung  on  the  south  side,  where  the  m^d 
stood.  See  Amalarius,  De  Off.^  lib.  iiL  c.  2.,  as 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Maskell  in  his  Ancient  lAtvrgy 
of  the  Church  of  England^  p.  46.  note ;  where  he 
also  observes  that  an  old  Ordo  jRomanus  takes  it 
for  granted  that  on  entering  a  church  one  would 
have  the  men  on  the  right  hand,  or  south  side,  and 
the  women  on  the  north.  F.  C.  H. 


JEST   BOOKS. 

(S"**  S.  vi.  206.  272.) 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  Jest  Books  in  my  posses- 
sion, not  included  in  R.  S.  Q.*s  list.     They  are  all . 
in  prose,  and  fall  within  the  proper  denomination 
of  Jest  Books : — 

Amusements,  Serious  and  Comical,  or  a  New  Collection 
of  Bon  Mots,  Keen  Jests,  Ingenious  Thoughts,  Pleasant 
Tales  and  Comical  Adventures,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1719. 

British  Jester,  or  Wit's  Companion,  by  Marcus  Merry, 
Esq.,  18mo.,  Lond.,  1797. 

The  Budget  of  Mirth,  frontisp.,  12mo.,  Dublin,  1804. 

The  Button  Makers*  Jests,  by  George  King  of  St 
James's,  Button  Maker,  12mo.,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

The  Cabinet  of  Mirth  or  Comic  Medley,  12mo.,  Lond., 
n.  d. 

The  Care  Killer  or  Betsy  Dawson's  Drolleries,  frontisp., 
12mo.,  Lend.,  n.  d. 

The  Care  Killer,  or  a  Happy  Knack  of  Spending  an 
Evening  without  Compan}',  by  Jonathan  Jolly,  Esq., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Attic  Wits,  12mo.  Lond., 
1807. 

Colman's  Jests,  frontisp.,  12mo.,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

The  Comical  Jester,  or  Laughable  Companion,  frontisp., 
12mo.,  Lond.,  1808. 

The  Convivial  Jester,  or  Bane  of  Melancholy,  frontisp., 
12mo.,  Lond.,  1800. 

The  Court  of  Momus,  being  a  Choice  Collection  of  Ori- 
ginal Jests,  frontisp.,  12mo.,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

Cut  and  Come  again,  or  Humorous  Bar  Anecdotes,  a 
Specimen  of  Irish  Origintditv  and  Curren-t  Wit,  12mo., 
Dublin,  1812  and  1818. 

The  Droll  Miscellany,  or  Book  of  Fun,  by  Ferdinando 
Funny,  Esq.,  M.  M.,  and  Professor  of  Drollery,  12mo., 
Dublin,  1760. 

England's  Genius,  or  Wit  Triumphant,  8vo.  Lond., 
1734. 

Fragmenta  Aulica,  or  Court  and  State  Jests  in  Noble 
Drollery,  by  T.  S.  Gent.,  frontisp.,  12mo.,  Lonj||  1662. 

The  Fun  Box  broken  Open,  or  Joke  upon  ^oke,  12mo., 
Lond.  and  York,  n.  d. 

The  Funny  Jester,  by  Sir  Toby  Tickleside,  Alderman 
and  Citizen  of  Comus's  Court,  8vo.,  Gainsborough,  1791. 

Garrick's  Jests,  frontisp.,  12mo.,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

The  Infant  Roscius,  or  New  Museum  of  Wit,  12mo.» 
Lond.,  1805. 

Irish  Bulls  selected  by  that  Tight  Lad  Teddy  Och 
Flannigen,  portrait,  12mo.,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

Irish  Humourist,  or  Essential  Spirit  of  Laughter,  Part 
1.,  12mo.,  Belfast,  n.  d. 

Joe  Miller's  Pickwick  Jest  Book,  12mo.,  Otley,  n.  d. 

Jokes  of  the  Cambridge  Coffee  Houses  in  the  17th 


Century,  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  12mo.,  Cambridge, 
1842. 

The  Jolly  Sailor's  Jester,  or  British  Tar's  Companion, 
frontisp.,  8vo.,  Southwark,  1795.^ 

The  Laird  of  Logan,  12mo.,  Glasgow,  1841. 

Laugh  and  be  Fat,  or  an  Antidote  against  Melancholy, 
7th  edition,  12mo.,  Edinburgh,  1764. 

Laugh  and  be  Fat,  ot  the  Wit's  Companion,  12mo., 
DubUn,  1822. 

Laugh  and  Grow  Fat,  or  the  Comical  Budget  of  Wit, 
12mo.,  Falkirk,  1817  [a  different  toork  from,  that  in  R.  8. 
Q:»U8t.2 

Literary  Pills  to  dispel  Mdancholy,  ar  Momns's  Cabi- 
net of  Mirth,  18mo.,  Lond.,  1811. 

Magazine  of  Wit,  12ma,  Dublin,  1808. 

The  New  British  Universal  Jester,  or  the  Wit's  Com- 
panion, frontisp.,  Svo.,  Lond.,  1788. 

The  New  Joe  Miller,  or  Jester's  Companion,  12mo., 
York,'n.  d. 

The  Nut  Cracker,  and  every  Nut  a  Sound  Kernel,  by 
Tunothy  Tickle,  Esq.,  Chief  Joker  to  the  God  of  Laugh- 
ter, 12mo.,  Lond.,  1804. 

Olla  Podrida  from  the  Hull  Advertiser,  12mo.,  Hull, 
n.  d. 

The  Pickwick  Treasury  of  Wit,  or  Joe  Miller's  Jest 
Book,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1845. 

Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  by  J.  Grin,  Esq.,  portrait, 
12mo.,  Dublin,  n.  d. 

The  Pleasing  Jester,  or  Meny  Companion,  12mo., 
Lond.,  1776. 

Polly  Peachum's  Jests,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1728. 

Quick's  Whim,  or  the  Merry  Medley,  12mo.,  Lond. 
1791. 

The  Raticmal  Humourist,  frontisp.,  8vo.,  Beverley,  1815. 

Sprightly  Jester,  or  Coffee  House  Companion,  18mo., 
Lond.,  n.  d. 

Tegg's  Prime  Jest  Book,  Bang  up  to  the  Mark,  12mo., 
Lond.,  n.  d.  » 

Tim  Grin's  Jests,  or  the  New  London  Joker,  3rd  edition, 
frontisp.,  8vo.,  Lond.  1788. 

Town  and  Country  Jester,  12mo.,  Lond.,  n.  d. 

Universal  Jester,  by  Ferdinando  Killigrew,  Esq.,  frontisp. 
12  mo.,  Lond.,  n,  d. 

Wit's  Library,  frontisp.,  12mo.,  Derbj',  n.  d. 

Yankee  Notions,  or  American  Joe  Miller,  12mo.,  Glas- 
gow, 1842. 

Yorick's  Budget,  or  Repository  of  Wit,  frontisp.,  12mo., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1810. 

I  may  mention  that  of  a  few  of  the  foregoing  I 
have  duplicate  copies,  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
exchange  for  others  with  any  collector  who  may 
also  have  any  duplicates.  Sumom. 


PHT8ICIANS     FEES. 

(2»*  S:  V.  495.) 

In  the  old  days  of  the  Egyptians,  when  a  man  was 
sick,  his  relatives  used  to  inquire  among  neighbours 
and  persons  passing  near  the  house^  if  they  knew 
of  any  remedy  for  the  complaint  under  which  the 
patient  laboured.  An  "acknowledgment"  for 
valuable  counsel  rendered  was,  I  believe,  the  origin 
of  the  fee ;  touching  which  X.  Y.  makes  a  query 
which  jott  have  not  answered.  The  sovereigns  of 
heathen  times  paid  their  pfaysieians  by  the  year, 
from  2000/.  to  4000/.  sterling.    This  did  not  pre- 
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clade  them  from  realising  an  equal  amount  by 
private  practice.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  pajs  his  physician  a  fixed  salary, 
only  during  the  time  his  majesty  continues  well. 
With  the  first  symptom  of  indisposition  the  salary 
is  stopped.  Although  the  origin  of  fees  is  stated 
to  be  as  above,  it  must  be  remembered  that  fees 
are  not  supposed  to  exist  at  all.  I  believe  that, 
by  such  name,  a  physician  cannoi  recover  his  ho- 
norarium for  advice  rendered.  A  counsellor 
would  be  in  the  same  condition,  but  be  takes  his 
fee  before  the  advice  or  service  is  rendered.  Now 
there  is  a  religious  reason  why  fees  are  supposed 
not  to  be  taken  by  physicians.  Among  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs  are  reckoned  the  two  eastern  bro- 
thers, Damian  and  Cosmas.  They  practised  as 
physicians  in  Cilicia,  and  they  were  the  first  mor- 
tal practitioners  who  refused  to  take  recompense 
for  their  work.  Hence  they  are  called  the  Anar' 
gyri,  or,  "  without  money."  All  physicians  are 
pleasantly  supposed  to  follow  this  example.  They 
never  take  fees,  exactly  like  Damian  and  Cosmas ; 
but  they  meekly  receive  what  they  know  will  be 
given,  out  of  a  christian  humility,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain or  uncertain  reluctance,  which  is  the  nearest 
^proach  that  can  be  made  in  these  times  to  the 
two  brothers  who  were  in  partnership  at  Egea,  in 
Cilicia ;  and  who  were  clever  enough  to  carry  on 
the  establishment  long  after  their  decapitation,  by 
curing  Justinian  of  a  perilous  disease,  simply  by 
their  intercession ;  not,  however,  without  fee,  for 
he  had  to  pay  ^  monstrous  heavy  bill  for  the  erec- 
tion of  churches  built  by  him  out  of  pure  grati- 
tude for  his  recovery.  J.  Dokan. 


BUSHWOBTHS   DIALOGUES. 

(2"<»  S.  vi.  230.) 

Having  looked  into  Des  Maizeaux*s  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Wm,ChiUingworth,  I  send 
the  following  extracts,  which  will  throw  light  on 
some  of  the  points  which  occasioned  perplexity  to 
your  correspondent  S.  C. :  — 

"  I  mast  not  forget  his  Answer  to  some  Passages  in  the 
Dialogues  published  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Rushworth. 
The  occasion  was  this.  The  Lord  Digby  desir'd  Mr. 
Chillingworth  to  meet  Mr.  White,  the  true  Author  of 
these  Dialogues,  at  the  lodgings  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  a 
late  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Their  conference 
tum*d  upon  Tradition :  and  as  Mr.  White  had  treated  the 
same  matter  in  his  Dialogues,  which  were  not  yet  published, 
Mr.  Chillingworth,  probably  at  the  request  of  the  Lord 
Digby,  selected  out  of  them  some  passages  relating  to  that 
subject,  and  confuted  them." 

In  a  note  on  the  above  paragraphs,  Des  Mai- 
zeaux  says : 

"  Now  that  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  a  manuscript  Copy 
of  these  Dialogues,  when  he  answer'd  some  passages  in 
them,  I  infer  from  this,  that  all  those  passages,  except 
the  first,  are  wanting  in  the  several  Impressions  of  the 
Dialogues :  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  struck  out 


of  the  Manuscript  by  Mr.  White,  after  he  bad  seen  Mr. 
Chillingworth's  Answer.  However,  the  editor  of  that 
Paper  of  Mr.  Chillingworth  hath  intitled  it :  An  Answer 
to  some  Passages  in  Rnshworth's  Dialogues :  beginnings 
at  the  third  Dialogue,  Section  12.,  p.  181.  ed.,  Paris,  1664* 
about  Traditions ;  taking  for  granted  that  all  those  pas- 
sages are  to  be  found  in  the  third  Dialogue,  which  he 
might  be  led  into,  by  finding  the  first  passage  to  be  as 
cited ;  and  concluding,  without  looking  farther,  that  the 
rest  did  follow.** 

In  reply  to  S.  C.'s  Query,  What  is  the  external 
evidence  on  which  the  Answer  to  Rushworth  is 
attributed  to  Chillingworth,  I  give  an  extract  from 
Dr.  John  Patrick's  Abridgment  of  ChiUingwortKs 
Book,  which  is  cited  by  Bes  Maizeaox  in  a  note, 
p.  225.:  — 

**  As  for  the  Additional  pieces  that  follow  the  Book,  and 
were  never  before  printed,  he  that  reads  them  will  find 
by  the  clearness  of  expression,  the  close  way  of  arguing, 
and  strength  of  reasoning,  sufficient  to  convince  him  that 
they  are  ...  .  the  genuine  productions  of  this  great 
Man ;  but  yet  for  his  further  satisfaction  he  may  know, 
that  the  Manuscript  out  of  which  tno^  of  them  werefaUk- 
fully  transcribed,  is  an  Original  of  Mr.  GhiUinffwortfCt  arnit 
hcmd'wrUing,  cmd  now  in  the  ctutody  of  the  Sev.  Dr.  Ten- 
nison,* 

With  respect  to  Hallam^s  citation,  it  stands  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  Literature  of  Europe  precisely 
as  in  the  second.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  to  be 
found  at  all  in  the  Religion  of  ProtestcaUg»  I 
should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  reference 
to  *'  chap.  iii.  §  82.**  originally  stood  to  Dial.  iiL 
sect.  12.  of  RushwortVs  Dialogues,  and  bj  some 
accident  had  been  altered  to  its  present  form, 
which  is  undoubtedly  incorrect. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  term  '^  the  Collier*8 
Faith,"  I  may  refer  S.  C.  to  "  N.  &  Q ,"  1«»  S.  ▼. 
523.571.;  x.334.  'AAu^. 

Dublin. 


^tpliti  ta  Mitiav  €tuttM* 

Haverivgmere  (!•'  S.  vii.  454.)  — At  the  above 
reference  was  a  query  about  this  lake,  which  was 
said  to  be  near  Wales,  and  that  if  certain  words 
of  reproach  were  uttered  by  persons  navigating  ity 
their  boat  was  instantly  upset.  No  reply  was 
given  to  the  query  about  this  legend.  I  have 
recently  found  that  there  was  a  mere  called 
Haveringmere  in  the  parish  of  Soham,  Camb. 
It  is  no^i^rained  and  cultivated,  but  one  of  the 
mills  on*  is  called  Harrymere  mill.  I  cannot 
account  for  the  confusion  of  Cambridgeshire  for 
Wales,  unless  the  city  of  Ely,  from  which  Haver- 
ingmere was  only  two  or  three  miles  distant,  was 
confounded  with  the  river  Ely  in  Glamorganshire. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
for  the  newspapers  in  the  counties  adjacent  to 
Cambridgeshire  regularly  reported  the  progress 
of  "The  Ely  Tidal  Harbour  and  Railway  Bill** 
(Glamorganshire),  as  something  interesting  to 
their  fen  friends !     If  Haveringmere  at  all  re- 
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sembled  Whittlesea  and  the  other  fen  meres  the 
tradition  may  be  easily  explained ;  for  they  were 
remarkable  for  sudden  sqaalls  of  wind,  very  dan- 
gerous to  boats,  which  the  bargemen  believed  rose 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mere.  Whittlesea  mere 
has  recently  been  drained  by  steam,  and  is  now 
chiefly  under  the  plough.  I  recollect  seeing  in 
the  newspapers  at  the  time  a  statement  that  when 
its  drainage  was  partially  accomplished  it  was 
thickly  covered  with  reeds,  and  the  foxes  from 
the  adjacent  coverts  of  Northamptonshire  took 
refuge  there,  and  for  one  season  had  perfect  im- 
munity from  the  hounds.  I  fear  I  have  doii^  bat 
little  to  explain  the  tradition  of  Haveringmere. 
But  if  I  have  succeeded  in  fixing  its  locality 
aright,  we  must  hope  that  some  of  your  Efly 
readers  will  investigate  the  subject  thoroughly. 


E.  G.  R, 


Doctor  Florence  Hensey  (2°'*  S.  vi.  245.)  —  W. 
B.  Mac  Cabe  asks  whether  this  man  is  an  Irish- 
man, and  whether  any  farther  particulars  are 
known  concerning  him ;  also,  what  became  of  him 
afterwards. 

In  the  Grand  Mag.  for  1758  there  is  a  long 
account  of  this  person.  The  paper  is  headed, 
*^  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Treasonable 
Practices  of  Doctor  Florence  Hensey,  who  re- 
ceived Sentence  of  Death  1 4th  June,  1758,  at 
Westminster  for  High  Treason  in  holding  trai- 
terous  Correspondence  with  France.  Abridged 
from  a  pamphlet  just  published.**  The  first  para- 
graph in  the  paper  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Florence  Hensey  was  bom  in  the  CJonnty  of  Kildare 
in  Ireland,  from  whence  he  came  yety  young  to  England, 
and  soon  after  went  over  to  Holland,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  University  of  Leyden.  His  natural  parts 
were  rather  phlegmatic  than  sprightly,  so  that  he  made 
greater  advances  in  Physic  and  the  laborious  Sciences 
than  in  polite  literature.  He  afterwards  travelled  in 
Switzerland,  and  continued  some  time  at  Berne,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Italy,  and  from  thence  removed  to 
Genoa;  from  Genoa  he  went  to  Lisbon,  and  traversed 
Spain  in  his  way  to  France.  Bv  these  travels  he  gained 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Italian,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish ;  and  his  residence  for  some  years  in  Paris  en* 
abled  him  to  speak  and  -write  the  French  tongue  with 
great  fluency." 

There  is  a  long  account  of  his  career,  but  I 
cannot  find  anything  more  about  him  after  his 
trial  but  what  is  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent. A.  B.  S. 

Torquay. 

End  of  the  Fast  of  Lent  (2~»  S.  vi.  235.)— Some 
of  your  correspondents  seem  rather  to  argue  as  to 
what  ought  to  be,  than  what  is.  I  can  not  oilly 
repeat  that  the  guns  fired,  the  people  rejoiced, 
and  went  out  in  their  holiday  clothes  to  Sorrento 
au'l  Castellamare ;  but  that  I  was  told  the  reason 
to  be,  that  at  noon  on  the  Saturday  our  Lord  de- 
scended ad  inferos  to  liberate  the  souls  there, 
and,  therefore,  at  that  hour  the  fast  was  at  an  end. 


What  the  opinion  and  the  practice  may  be  else- 
where, I  cannot  say :  such  it  was,  however,  at 
Naples.  Mb.  Buckton's  letter  is  very  curious 
and  valuable.  I  hope  his  leisure  will  permit  him 
to  return  again  to  the  subject.  F.  S.  A. 

The  Tricolor  (2"*  S.  vi.  215.)  — I  should  feel 
much  obliged  if  your  correspondent  would  kindly 
refer  me  to  the  authorities  on  which  the  facts 
stated  in  his  letter  are  based.  A.  A. 

Medical  Prescriptions  (2»*  S.  vi.  207.)  — In 
answer  to  Rha*8  question,  I  beg  to  state  what  has 
been  frequently  communicated  to  me,  namely, 
that  the  plan  of  writing  medical  prescriptions  in 
Latin  is  universally  adopted  in  Europe ;  and  for 
this  reason:  That  there  may  be  one  language 
common  and  intelligible  to  all  medical  students  of 
either  English  or  foreign  Universities ;  otherwise, 
if  a  person  educated  at  an  English  University 
learnt  only  to  give  prescriptions  in  English,  and 
another  person  educated  at  a  French  (or  any 
foreign)  Uniyersity  learnt  only  to  write  pre- 
scriptions in  French,  neither  Englishman  nor 
foreigner  would  understand  each  other's  prescrip- 
tions, because  not  acquainted  with  each  other's 
languages.  M.  B. 

"  Some^'  peculiar  Norfolk  Sense  of  (2°*  S.  vi. 
285.) — ^To  express  "  It  is  exceedingly  hot,"  the 
Norfolk  equivalent  is,  *'  That  is  some  hotness.'* 
The  word  some  here  is  not  from  the  Saxon  som 
(nonnihil),  but  from  the  French  somme^  and  means 
total  '*  It  is  total  hotness.**  The  phrase  ''  all 
and  some  **  often  occurs  in  Chaucer,  meaning  all 
and  total.  All  is  distributive,  but  some,  meaning 
totalf  is  collective.  Someness  in  this  dialect  is 
totality, 

**  And  shortly  told  all  the  occasion 
Why  Dido  came  into  that  region, 
Of  which  as  now  me  listeth  nat  to  rime, 
It  nedeth  nat,  it  n'ere  but  losse  of  time. 
For  this  is  all  and  some^  it  was  Venus, 
His  owne  mother,  that  spake  with  him  thus." 

Legende  of  Goode  Women^  Dido, 

''  It  is  a  congener  of  the  Latin  id,  the  Gothic  ita,  and 
the  Sanscrit  idan.  That  is  similarly  related  to  the  Gothic 
ihata  and  the  Sanscrit  tat,"    (Eichhoff,  p.  88.) 

T.  J.  BUCKTON. 

Lichfield. 

1.  For  this  extended  use  of  the  word  "some,** 
in  the  sense  of  much  or  exceeding,  we  may  in  the 
first  place  find  a  parallel  in  the  Scottish  "and 
some.*'  ^^  And  some,  a  phrase  used  in  Aberd., 
Meams,  &c.,  as  denoting  preeminence  above  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  before.**  Thus,  "  wi' 
the  foremost  up,  and  some,**  equal  to  the  foremost, 
and  a  good  deal  mare  than  eqiud :  "  He*ll  sing  wi* 
her,  and  some,**  he  sings  as  well  as  she,  and  a  great 
deal  better,    ( Jamieson.) 

2.  Ti  (some)^  in  Greek,  has  occasionally  the 
same  force  as  the  Norfolk  "some.**    a4os  rt^  timer 
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iDgens ;  Koucdy  ri,  malum  magnum  (cited  by  Schleus- 
ner  on  riy,  §  5.). 

3.  tU,  somebody  (Acts  t.  36.,  "Boasting  himself 
to  be  somebody  **) :  r2,  something  (Gal.  ii.  6.,  vi.  3.), 
t.  €.  a  person  of  importance.  On  these  and  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  the  various  ver- 
sions may  be  consulted ;  and  Schleusner,  again,  on 
rb,  §  12.,  where  he  gives  some  striking  instances. 

4.  In  Latin,  aliquis  has  a  similar  use.  **Meque, 
at  facis,  velis  esse  aliqiiem."    (Cicero.) 

*^  Aade  aliqnid  brevibus  Gyans  et  carcere  dignum. 
Si  vis  esse  aliquis :  probitas  laadatur  et  alget.*' 

Juvemxl. 

Instances  might  be  largely  multij^ed.  For 
aUqttis,  in  the  last  example,  some  read  aliguuL 
The  sense  is  the  same.  Thomas  Bots. 

WelU  Library  (2»*  S.  v.  *  57. ;  vl  178.)  —I 
do  not  doubt  the  statement  of  A.  A.  that  by 
simply  asking  for  the  key  of  the  Library,  it  was 
immediately  produced.  I  am  aware  that  the 
principal  verger  (who  I  am  glad  to  say  is  a  most 
civil  and  obliging  person),  for  several  years  past 
(as  well  as  his  predecessor),  has  been  accustomed 
to  give  admission  to  the  Library  as  one  of  the 
^  sights "  connected  with  the  cathedral.  My 
object  in  desiring  access  to  the  books  was  some- 
dun^  more  than  mere  curiosity ;  and  I  therefore 
appbed  to  the  authorities  for  permission,  not  only 
to  see,  but  to  use  the  books,  and  was  informed  by 
the  Dean  himself,  that  it  was  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  Chapter,  with  respect  to  the  Library,  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  admission  to  it  without  the 
company  of  some  authorised  person  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  visit.  I  am,  however,  bound 
to  say  that  the  Dean,  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
manner,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  rules  should 
be  so  stringent,  and  even  offered  to  accompany 
me  himseli  whenever  I  would  like  to  use  the 
books.  He,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Canons,  have 
also  shown  their  desire  to  relax  the  Library 
regulations,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  this 
wUl  ere  long  be  the  case. 

Many  years  ago  the  Library  was  valued  more 
than  it  is  now.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Chapter  Registers  contain  frequent  notices  of  the 
Library,  and  that  statutes  were  obtained  for  its 
management.  I  know  this  was  the  case  in  1679  ; 
and  in  1696  a  librarian  was  elected  with  a  salary 
of  40s,  a-year.  No  doubt  this  practice  existed 
before  that  time,  as  well  as  after ;  in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve a  salaried  librarian  was  retained  by  the 
Chapter  until  a  recent  period.  Ira. 

Wells,  Somerset. 

Shakspeare  Portraits  (2*^  S.  vi.  227.)  —  I  have 
often  seen  a  very  large  full-length  portrait  of 
Shakspeare  in  the  hair-cutting  room  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ler, Great  College  Street,  (Sunden  Town,  near 
the  Eagle.  Ii  it  at  all  known,  and  can  any  one  tell 
me  by  whom  it  was  painted  ?  Qubbt. 


Words  adapted  to  Beats  of  Drum,  Sfc.  (2°^  S.  u 
94. ;  ii.  339.)  —  Your  correspondent  M.  S.  IL,  in 
replying  (2°<*  S.  vi.  250.)  so  pleasantly  to  the  QoeiT 
of  Ls  Tamboub,  has  omitted  the  very  ei^liot 
words  adapted  to  the  first  bugle  for  dinner — did^ 
ing  up :  — 

**  Officers'  wives,  get  your  paddings  and  pies  ; 
Soldiers'  wives,  get  yonr  rations. 
Bations  and  pies, 
BatioDS  and  pies. 
Officers'  wives,"  &c 

Also  the  call  for  orders :  —  * 

«       <*  Gome  for  orders,  come  for  orders. 
Gome  for  orders,  come ; 
Gome  for  orders,  come ; 
Gome  for  orders,  orderlies  all ! " 


The  call  for  defaulters  is  something  similar;  but 
as  words  have  been  adapted  to  all  the  callsi,  such 
as  the  call  to  turn  out,  at  reveille  the  posts  (before 
and  at  tattoo),  down  to  the  simple  **  lig^tts  out,** 
and  also  to  all  the  signals  for  Light  Infantry 
movements,  were  I  to  transcribe  them  all,  a  whole 
number  of  "  N.  &  Q."  would  be  occupied. 

CjBJio  Ixxun. 

I  have  often  heard  the  following  words  applied 
to  that  confounded  ^  ratapanning "  that  goea  on 
about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  in 
places  where  soldiers  resort :  — 

**  Go  to  bed,  Tom,  go  to  bed,  Tom ; 
Drank  or  sober,  go  to  bed.  Tons." 

There  is  another  elegant  morceauy  bat  I  know 
not  to  what  particular  beat  it  is  applied  :  — 

**  What  will  you  do  with  the  drunken  sodger? 
What  will  yon  do  with  the  dranken  sodger? 

So  earl-y  in  the  morning? 
Pot  him  in  the  guard-house  till  he  gets  sober; 
Pat  him  in  the  goard-hotise  till  he  gets  sober. 

So  earl-y  in  the  morning. 
What  will  yoa  do  with  him  when  he's  sober  ? 
What  will  yoa  do  with  him  when  he's  sober  ? 

So  earl-y  in  the  morning? 
Give  him  three  dozen  at  the  triangles ; 
Give  him  three  dozen  at  the  triangles ; 

So  earl-y  in  the  morning ! " 

G.  H.K. 

John  Noyes,  M.F,for  Calne  (2~*S.  vi.  221.) 

Some  queries  by  Mbmok  on  the  subject  of  his 
family  appeared  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  this  seriea,  bat 
are  still  unanswered.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  LiBTA  would  inform  me  in  whose  possession  the 
original  letter  was,  or  is  supposed  to  be  at  present, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe  tnat  other  curious  letters 
and  papers  of  his  are  in  existence.    T.  H.  Notes. 

Blount  Family  (2~»  S.  vL  286.)— For  an  ac- 
count of  some  members  of  this  family,  see  Cham* 
bers*s  Biographical  lUustraHons  of  Worcestershire 
(p.  195.)  ;  Noake*s  Noies  and  Queries  for  Wor^ 
cestershire  (pp.  12a  310.) ;  and  Nash*8  IFbrc»- 
tershire  {supra  Kidbbmiiihsteb,  &c). 

CUTHIIBST  BeIMU 
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Walk-nuJses,  Walk-milU,  Walhi  (2-^  S.  vi.285.) 
—  In  East  Norfolk  certain  village  faira  are  cEdled 
"walks."  These  are  quite  distinct  from  "wakes," 
and  are  not  held  on  the  festiral  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church.  Hslvergate  walk  and  Ling- 
wood  laalk  are  held  on  MichoclmBa  Day  (O.  S.), 
one  of  those  churches  being  dedicated  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  olher  to  S.  Peter.  Both  of 
these  are  aimplj  pleasure  fairs ;  there  is  no  busi- 
ness or  hiring  of  servants.  But  I  am  told  that 
Great  Ormeaby  Jealk  was  for  hiring  of  servants, 
and  was  held  two  daj's  before  Michaelmas  (O.  S.). 
The  "  walk,"  it  seems,  was  what  is  in  other  coun- 
ties called  a  "  moss,"  t.  e.  an  irregular  hiring ; 
while  the  statute  or  "  atatty,"  or  sessions,  as  tbej 
are  called  in  Norfoilt,  were  held  by  precept  from 
the  high  cifnatable  or  other  lawful  authority. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  the  Oxburgh  "  walk- 
aioney,"  mentioned  by  Mk.  Godbabu  Johnson, 
may  have  been  originally  intended  fur  clothing 
Eerrants  who  had  obtained  situations  at  a  "walk." 
Perhaps  the  Charity  Commissioners"  Kepotta  would 
determine  this.  Or  the  "walk-money"  rany  have 
been  some  fee  or  toll  collected  at  a  "walk. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  "walk-tnill"  derived  its 
name  from  being  turned  by  men  walking  inside  a 
wheel.  This,  1  imagine,  ia  quite  a  modern  in- 
vention. The  "  walk-mills"  were  probably  turned 
fay  water-power,  and  were  used  for  beating  the 
cloth  with  the  large  wooden  mallets  called  futling- 
stocks,  which,  if  done  by  manual  power,  would 
have  been  done  without  the  intervention  of  an 
engine:  "Walcken  I,q.  bleyeken"  (i.e.  to  bleach), 
and  "  walcfeer,  fuilo,"  are  given  bj  Kilian.  Bos- 
worth,  A.-S,  Diet,  has  "  wealoere,  a  fuller ;  weal- 
can,  to  roil,  turn,  tumble,  revolve."  E.  G.  R. 

A  icalA-niill  is  a  fulling-mill ;  Germ,  -walkmiihle, 
from  walken,  to  stamp,  to  pound.  FuUiiig-miU 
from  French /order,  to  stamp,  to  pound.  The  in- 
vention was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Flemings 
(German  and  French),  our  masters  in  ihe  art  of 
cloth-making.  H.  F.  B, 

Uiiiveraity  Hoods  (2"  S.  vi.  211.) — Permit  me 
to  correct  one  or  two  slight  errors  into  which 
Mb.  GcTca  has  fallen  in  his  article  on  "  Univer- 
sity Hoods." 

Those  worn  at  Cambridge  by  those  bearing  the 
degrees  of  B.D.,  M.A.  Non-regent,  B.C.L.,  and 
M,B.  are  of  plain  black  silk,  and  are  not  lined  at 
all ;  at  least  I  never  saw  one  made  at  the  Univer- 
sity which  had  any  lining. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  hood  for  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
LL.D.  (or  what  was  more  properly  desi^ated 
until  the  recent  changes  in  the  degrees  m  this 
faculty,  of  D.C.L.),  ought  to  be,  aa  Mb.  Gutch 
states  it,  of  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  white  ermine. 
But  although  this  is  uniformly  worn  in  the  Senate- 
house  on  the  creation  of  a  Doctor  in  both  &cul- 


ficB,  and  in  Doctors'  Commons  by  the  Advocates 
being  D.C.L.  of  Cambridge,  on  every  other  oc- 
casion it  is  practically  obsolete,  as  well  at  the 
University,  as  among  the  clergy  who  have  pro- 
ceeded to  this  degree  ;  the  hood  uniformly  worn 
over  the  surplice  being  precisely  the  same  by  ihe 
D.D.  as  by  the  D.C.L.,  viz.,  scarlet  cloth  lini:d 
with  rose-coloured  silk. 

I  think,  too,  tbat  Ms.  GcTcn  will  find  upon  in- 
quiry that  the  hood  of  the  M.D.,  Oxon.,  is  lined, 
not  with  crimson,  but  with  rose-coloured  silk,  and 
ia  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  the  D.C.L. 

As  to  the  Cambridge  proctors,  it  is  true  that  on 
ordinary  occasions  they  wear  their  hoods  squared, 
as  Mb.  Gctcd  atatea ;  but  on  litany-days,  and  pos- 
sibly on  some  other  important  occasions,  they  wear 
them  hanging  behind  in  the  common  way,  over  a 
black  silk  ruS',  called  a  congregation  ru9^  fastened 
round  the  neck,  over  tbe  M.A.  gown. 

TheDublin  M.A,  hood  whieblsawwas  lined  with 
lilac,  and  not  blue ;  which  is  correct  I  know  not. 

Until  the  very  recent  changes  in  tbe  Law  de- 
grees, they  were  always  conferred  by  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  the  Roman  Ciiil  Law,  and  not 
in  Laai;  and  so  they  ought  to  be  designated 
B.C.L.  and  D.C.L.  reapeeSvely,  and  not  LL.B. 
and  LL.D.  This  will  serve  as  a  reply  to  another 
of  your  correspondents.  D.C.L.  Castab. 

Consecration  of  Sishnp  of  Cork,  ^-c.  (2"*  S.  v. 
515.J— The  Ven.  WiUium  Fitigerald,  D.D.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Kildare,  domestic  cbaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Dublin  (of  which  he 
had  been  a  scholar,  1833),  was  consecrated  to  the 
united  sees  of  Cork  and  Roas,  and  Cloyne  ("  in 
Ireland,"  as  your  querist  cautiously  adds),  on 
Sunday  the  8th  of  March,  18a7,  at  morning  ser- 
vice, in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  by  Richard 
(tt'haliily),  Abp.  of  Dublin  ;  and  the  Bishops  of 
Down  and  Connor  (Dr.  Knox),  and  Limerick 
(Griflin).  Having  been  present  on  that  occasion, 
I  remember  that  the  cathedral  was  denselycrowded. 

JOOH  RlUTOH  GASSTia. 

Town  aiid  Cmmtry  Magazine  (2°*  S.  vi.  190.) 
—  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Busby's  Ar- 
gumenls  and  Facts  deotossiraiiag  that  the  LfHerM 
of  Junius  were  written  by  J.  L.  Be  Lolme  (p.  55, 
note)  although  not  a  reply  to  the  Query  of  your 
correspondent,  may  deserve  a  record  in  "  N,  & 
Q.,"  as  affording  some  illustration  of  the  history 
of  this  magazine  :  — 

"  The  Italian  Connt.  Carrocciali,  whose  iacubntioo^ 
ander  the  head  '  Bon  Tan '  gnva  a  few  yeats  sine*  snci 
celebrity  to  the  Town  and  (Suttrs  JKojoaiie,  as  to  pro- 
duce, wbila  he  wrote  in  this  Uiscdlany,  .a  sate  a!  ronrteen 
ihouEsnd  eopiea  per  month,  mode,  however,  a  near  «p- 
proiich  lo  tho  Engliib  of  De  Lolme,"  Sic 

IVhat  is  Dr.  Busby's  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, and  where  can  I  letu^  more  particulars  of 
Carraccioli  ?  T.  C. 
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To  rule  the  Boast  (2°*  S.  iv.  152.)  — X.X.X. 
says  at  this  reference,  "  I  want  some  illustrations 
to  prove  that  roast  is  the  rifjht  word."  I  will  fur- 
nish him  with  some.  In  2  Hen.  F/.,  Act  I.  So.  1 ., 
we  read :  — 

"  Suffolk  the  new-made  Dake  that 
Hules  the  rost." 

But  an  earlier  use  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

In 

**  A  most  Excellent  and  comfortable  Treatise  for  all 
such  as  are  any  maner  of  way  either  troubled  in  mynde 
or  afflicted  in  bodie,  by  Andrew  Kingesmvl,  Fellow  of 
Alsolne  Colledge,  1585/* 

at  the  20th  page  (unnumbered),  I  find  this  godly 
advice :  — 

"  Let  us  not  seeke  after  worldly  wealth  or  earthly  fe- 
licitie,  let  ns  not  look  lieere  to  rule  tlie  roste,  but  to  be 
rosted  rather  of  Rulers." 

Surely  this  is  proof  enough  that  roast  (and  not 
roost)  is  the  proper  word.  In  Elizabethan  works 
the  spelling  of  these  two  words  is  ever  kept  dis- 
tinct, — 

Roast  =  roste,  rost, 

Koost  =  rowst,  rowste. 

The  ruler  of'  the  roast,  is,  as  Dr.  Richatdson 
says,  the  master  of  the  feast.  It  is  a  pity  the 
learned  doctor  should  have  cast  so  groundless  a 
suspicion  on  "  roast.'*        C.  Mansfjelp  Inglebt. 

Birmingham. 

Charles  DiodaH  (1»*  S.  viii.  577.)  —  Charles 
Diodati  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  the  friend  of 
Milton,  was  nephew  of  John  Diodati,  the  eminent 
divine,  and  son  of  Theodore,  who,  although  ori- 
ginally of  Lucca,  as  well  as  his  brother,  married 
an  English  lady,  and  his  son  in  every  respect  be- 
came an  Englishman.  See  Chalmers's  Biogra^ 
phical  Dictionary,  article  "  John  Diodati."  *A\it6s, 

Dublin. 

Hocus  pocus  (2*^  S.  vi.  280.) — In  reply  to  the 
above  Query,  I  take  the  following  extract  from 
Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations,  1826,  2nd  edit., 
2nd  vol.,  pp.  275,  276. :  — 

"  Tooke.  What  think  you,  for  instance,  of  Hocus! 
Pocufl! 

**  Johnson.  Sir,  those  are  exclamations  of  conjurers,  as 
they  call  themselves. 

**  7*00^.  Well,  Doctor,  let  us  join  them,  and  try  to  be 
conjorers  ourselves  a  little.  We  know  that  the  common 
people  often  use  the  aspirate  unnecessarily,  and  as  often 
omit  the  i :  they  constantly  say  ingenous  for  ingenious ;  u 
and  i  are  not  only  confounded  by  us,  as  in  gmrn  for  grinif 
8^c.,  but  were  equally  by  the  Komans,  as  lacruma  was 
lacrima. 

"  Johnson.  You  mean  rather  with  y. 

**  Tooke.  No:  they  oftener  wrote  it  with  t:  the  con- 
ceited and  ignorant  used  y,  only  to  show  they  knew  the 
derivation ;  as  among  us  people  write  thyme  contrary  to 
the  manner  of  pronouncing  it. 

"  Johnson.  Pray  go  on. 

"  Tooke.  The  preliminaries  acceded  to,  hocus  then  is 
ocus  oat  of  use.  or  ocius ;  pocus  is  pods, 

^Johnson.  What  is  that? 


'*  Tooke.  The  ancient  Romans,  followed  in  this  by  the 
modem  Italians,  wrote  ^m>ci«  or  paucis,  ChdiuB  or  ClatUus, 
plodite  or  plaudUe.  Ocus  pocis  is  quickly  !  at  few  words  I 
the  conjurer*8  word  of  command,  asprasto  is. 

"  Johnson.  You  pronounce  paucis  as  if  the  e  was  ze. 

**  Tooke.  So  did  the  Romans :  we  are  taught  so  by  the 
Greek  biographers  and  historians.  They  wrote  Latin 
proper  names  according  to  the  pronunciation  —  Kiieron, 
not  Siseron;  Kaisur,  not  S<Bsar;  which,  to  their  ean, 
would  have  been  as  absurd  as  Satan  would  have  been  for 
Catan:' 

Dr.  Trench  notices  hocus  pocus,  bat  does  not 
give  the  derivation ;  he  describes  it  as  a  double 
word  of  strong  rhyming  modulation,  and  dassea  it 
with  «  Willy  nilly,"  "  belter  skelter,"  "  tag  rag," 
**  hodge  podge,"  &c.  See  English  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, 1856,  3rd  edit.,  p.  136. 

I  remember  seeing  at  a  bookstall  in.  Belfast,  in 
1840,  an  octavo  volume,  bearing  the  title  Hocus 
Pocus,  or  the  whole  Art  of  Legerdemam.  The 
quotation  from  the  Latiii  Vulgate,  ''  Hoc  eat  Cor- 
pus,** in  the  service  of  the  Romish  church  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  like  "Agnes  Dei**  and  *'Mea  culpa** 
read  slowly :  so  that  the  sound  would  not  have 
the  least  resemblance  to  hocus  pocus. 

Wm.  O'Hama. 

Lynch  Law  (2^^  S.  vi.  247.  278.)  --  To  Ma. 
Thompsom*s  communication  at  p.  278.  it  may  be 
added,  that  at  Hull  the  substantive  lyneh^  and  the 
verb  to  lynch,  are  to  this  day  in  constant  use 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  Hearing  an  angry 
woman  threaten  her  youn?  son  with  the  wo^b, 
*'  ril  fetch  you  such  a  lynch,  my  boy,*'  I  asked  her 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  "  Why,  a  good  skelp,** 
was  the  answer.  This  was,  to  me,  obscurum  per 
obscurius ;  and  on  farther  inquiry  I  was  told, 
«*Why,  a  good  smack,  to  be  sure;  and  I  wiU 
lynch  him,  too !  **  Achs. 

In  my  opinion  this  term  is  derived  from  one 
Lynch,  who  in  1687-8  was  sent  to  America  to 
suppress  piracy.  (JLondon  Gazette,  2319.  Feb. 
6-9,  1687r8.)  As  the  colonists  did  not  administer 
law  with  vigour  or  certainty,  owing  to  ''  the  dif- 
ficulty of  adhering  to  the  usual  forms  of  law  in 
the  newly  fashioned  territories/*  Lynch  was  pro- 
bably empowered  to  punish  pirates  summarily, 
whence  this  term  would  arise.  Chas.  H.  Batubt. 

Dover  (2°*  S.  vi.  297.) —Mr.  J.  Dacbbs  Dbt- 
LiN,  in  his  reply  to  E.  F.  D.  C.*8  inquiry  as  to 
drawings  of  antiquities  at  Dover,  says  there  is 
"  an  excellent  wood-engraving  of  the  Minster  of 
St.  Mary^s  church,  which  has  its  situation  within 
the  embracing  walls  of  that  particular  cUflT  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  *  Castle.]  **  This  Minster 
is  a  building  which  hitherto,  it  is  thought,  no  in- 
habitant of  Dover  ever  heard  of.  There  is  within 
the  Castle  the  ruins  of  a  venerable  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Martin,  which  may  perhaps  be  meant 
as  the  one  situated  within  the  ^  embracing  walls 
of  the  cliff.**  C.  BB  D. 
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Fillmy  (2°'  S.  vi.  24S.)  ~  There  la  a  pillorj  at 
Rje  in  Sussex.  I  happened  to  be  there  in  Not.  i 
1857,  and  paid  a  liuatj  viHt  to  the  church,  which 
is  one  of  the  lai^eBt  ia  the  kingdom.  At  the  east 
end  sre  (bo  the  sexton  described  them)  three 
chanceU.  The  central  one  only  is  now  used  for 
the  services  of  the  church;  anollier  as  a  school'  , 
room,  and  in  the  third  are  deposited  the  pillory,  ' 
the  town  fire-engine,  and  other  articles.  In  the 
tloor  are  numerous  gravestones,  some  of  them 
sadlj  mutilated.  I  t«olc  the  following  Note  of  an 
inscription  on  a,  brass  plate  before  the  Communion 
Table  in  Ihe  centre  chancel.  The  plate  has  a 
fuii-length  figure  of  Thomas  Hamon,  who  is  said 
to  rest  underneath,  and  the  folloning  lines :  — 

"  I..oe  Thomiis  HsmoQ  here  eater'd  doth  lye 
Thrice  Brrgesse  for  the  Parliament  elected 

Six  times  b;  Freeman's  Choice  made  Msiorof  Rye      I 
And  Ciptsine  long  lima  of  the  band  selected  | 

Whose  prvdent  courage.  Justice,  Gr»yil8 

Deserves  a  monument  of  memorie." 

Rje  lies  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  rail-  ' 
way  station,  and  well  deserves  a  visit,  even  at  the 
risk  of  s. 

Welb,  Somerset. 


eveiy  paga  in  these  early  compilations ;  and  M.  Lalanne 
has  carefully  restored  the  purity  of  the  original  text  by 
a  reference  to  several  HSS.  existing  at  the  Paris  Imperial 
Library,  Ihe  library  of  the  Institot,  and  several  private 
colleccioEs.  He  has  also  been  able  to  add  a  very  great 
number  of  letters  hitherto  unpablished,  and,  finally,  the 
notes,  which  are  liberally  and  judieionaly  scattered 
throughont  the  work,  illustrate  in  the  fnlleat  manner  the 
iat,  lilerary,  and  political  history  of  the  seventeenth 


SAiictTUntaut. 


"  M^moires  de  Roger  de  Rabatin,  Conitc  da  Bussy. 
Nouvelle  ^ition.  suivie  de  I'Uistoire  amouieuse  dee 
Gaules,  avec  one  Preface,  des  Xotes  et  des  Tables,  par  Lo- 
dovic  Lalanne.     Paris,  Charpentier." 

"  Correspondauce  de  Dusay -Rabatin,  public  par  Ln- 
ilovic  Lalanne.    Tola.  L  iL    Paris,  Cb  arpentiar." 

The  glory  of  FreQch  letter- writing,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  seems  to  have  become  identified  with 
Madame  de  S^vign^:  whilst  Vincent  Voiture  look  such 
pains  to  indite  epistles  full  of  quibbles  and  childish  con- 
ceits, wbilst  the  pompous  nonsense  of  Balzac  was  banded 
round  from  drawing-room  to  drawing-room  as  the  model 
of  fine  prose,  it  waa  reserved  for  a  lady — for  Bladama  de 
o,..__?  — '-'.aiunnconsdouily  thereputationof  aclassic 
■  ■  "Kted  mIm'     "' 


The  first  merit  which  we  have  to  notice  in  the  volumes 
now  under  consideration  is  the  agreeable  variety  resnllini^ 
from  the  number  of  persons  whose  letters  an  here  brought 
tugetber.  Appreciated  from  this  point  of  view,  Bossy's 
correspondence  is  perhaps  a  nniqne  monumeol  in  French 
literature.  As  M.  Lalanne  remarks:  "  Que  trouve-t-on 
dans  la  plupart  de  nos  recueils  ^pistolaires  ?  les  lettrea 
d'nn  seol  individa  it  un  nonibra  plus  on  moins  considerable 
de  personnes  dont  les  r^ponses  sont  absentee.  C'esI  on 
dialogue  oil  il  n'y  a  qn'un  interloculeur,"  Here  it  is  not 
I  so.  Besides  Bussy-Rabutin,  we  meet  a  host  of  dramotis 
I  ptrKma  of  both  sexes,  gossiping  in  an  easy  agreeable 
'  manner,  and  combining  their  pleasant  chit-chat  "  pour 
faire  sorlir  de  terre  cet  ancien  monde.  ei  different  du 
I  n6(re,  et  le  faire  passer  en  revue  devant  nous."  The 
Abbe  de  Choisy,  Madame  de  Montmorency,  Benserade,  the 
Chevalier  de  Grammont,  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
rtctuU,  Tntn  over  the  page,  yon  cannot  help  recogni»ng 
Corbinelli  by  his  emdite  epistles  bristling  with  Latin 
quotations ;  a  little  further  on  yon  are  struck  by  a  few 
letters  full  of  dignity,  of  feeling,  of  true  simpticitv, 
I  eicollently  written  —  masUrpieees  of  their  kind,  in 
I  short  ;  you  want  to  identify  tbe  author,  and  start  back 
thorooghW  astonished  when  yon  read  the  nsme  of  Ma- 
,  dame  de  Scud^ry.  One  of  the  correspondents  of  "  N.  & 
;  Q-"  was,  not  long  since,  asking  a  question  about  the  cele- 
brated blue-stocking  spinster  who  is  responsible  Tor  "  le 
Grand  Cyrus "  and  "  La  Cieiie."  Very  well;  butwhilst 
so  anxious  shout  Madtnuriidlc,  let  the  querist  bestow  a 
I  minnle's  attention  or  two  upon  Madame,  even  though  he 
I  should  judge  her  merely  through  the  letters  contained  in 
i  Bussy-Rabutin's  correspondence ',  he  will  find  his  Iroubla 
amply  compensated.     The  sketch  of  Sapin  (p.  1!3.,  But 


alitt 


•eeai. 


le  Sevigu^s   clever  bnt  somewhat  unprin- 

iptionally  fortncate  in  having  at 

irray  of  epiatolographers  i  he  cooid 


.mpliclty  01 


aye,  ; 


e  kept  it 


Voitu 


--ling  quoted  by  Boileai.  ...     . 

same  line  as  Horace ;  the  author  of  Lc  Somite  Chriiia 
two  hundred  years  ago,  was  accounted  an  authority ;  bi 
time  hss  swept  away  the  idols  of  fashion,  together  wit 
many  other  things,  whilst  Marie  de  fiabntin-Cbantal  : 
still  the  accomplished  writer  which  she  was  when  hi 
cousin  Bussy  said  to  her  "  ^crivons  nous  aouvent,  et  bad 
nons  toujoure."  It  is  of  that  cousin  that  we  would  say 
word  or  two  in  the  following  article,  availing  ourselvi 
"  ■"  -ing  to  light  a  ftw  interf  ■■ 


The  pre 
published  by  M.  Ladovic 


is  XIV. 


n  admirsble  reprint  of  which  we 
nave  to  insuK  lue  ssme  tavaiU-  Some  of  the  letters  now 
given  bad  alreadv  been  published,  for  the  popularity  of 
bussy- Rabatin 's  style  may  be  judged  from  the  iact  that 
his  correspondence  between  1697  and  173S  went  through 
no  less  than  fourteen  editions;  but  faults,  ODUsnooi. 
blunders  of  the  grossest  description,  occurred  almost  at 


exile  a  little  I ,    .. 

his  own  thoughts.  FoUtical  intelligence,  the  chrtnuqae 
icando/nue  of  Versailles,  notices  lu  new  books,  tran- 
scriptions of  the  latest  poetical  trifles  —  eveiylhing  waa 
scrupalously  forwarded  to  him,  and  the  reader  will  perc^ve 
that  the  correspondence  has  in  fact  all  the  variety,  all 
the  piquancy,  of  a  well-written  gazette.  Loret's  Matt 
HiMlnrique  is  nothing  in  compaiieon. 

Whilst  descanting  upon  the  merits  of  Bussy's  corre- 
spondents, I  must  not  pass  over  his  own,  Tbe  great  forte 
in  his  chsrscter  was  an  unconquerable  propensity  for 
satire ;  if  any  person  displeased  him,  he  did  not  stop  to 
consider  the  rank,  the  position  of  the  offender,  but  let  fly 
at  him  one  of  those  shafts  which  have  such  killing  eff^t. 


w  yards  of  lus  Most  Christian 

"  Que  IModBlna  est  beurenx 
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Tbi  aboTc  is  tbe  beginniDg  of  a  utirs  for  the  Kqaei  of 
vUch  the  reader,  if  be  likea,  roij  coiualt  Ibe  Elnririau 
edition  of  Ibe  Aitfnrt  Amimraac  A*  Gaida.  Favoured 
by  evecybadj  on  accaant  of  hii  talcnU.  hii  caniagt^  and 
hia  wit,  Buny-Rabutin  maoaged  to  quarrel  with  all  bii 
Motoclon.  Doe  atler  the  otbei.  Tbe  pablitalioa  of  tbe 
Sutoin  AmawBoe  wai  nut  calculated,  ot  conne,  to  iiieDd 
hia  affain,  and  Lonii  XIV.  never  forgave  him  the  aUu- 
aou  that  book  contained  to  tba  fair  liut  frsil  c 
of  Ibc  Marly  fesliviiiM.  Let  m  add,  bowc 
BuBBy,  altboagh  cauitic  ia  hij  reinarkB,  nod  psrticuJarly 
(bnd  of  abase,  never  stoopi  to  calomny;  be  generally 
ilHclli  upon  the  diaagieeable  side  of  the  peraonage*  be 
itiircduces,  but  be  would  Kora  to  add  a  siagia  toi^far 
Ibi^  sake,  even,  of  aatiafying  hia  ipite  or  bis  jealousy. 

Tbe  memoirs  of  Buaay-Eabutin  are  Ibickly  atrewa 
■nilh  particulars  relating  to  Ihe  History  of  England  aa 
irell  aa  to  that  of  Fraacc.  Crofts  (he  Gordon  family.  Sic 
Kenelm  Digby.  Cbarlea  II.  bimKlf.  are  inlroduced  to  the 
reader;  for  ve  must  remember  that  at  tbe  lime  wben 
Buuy  wrote,  the  nUmtt  cordiaU  eibled  between  tbe 
courts  of  Versailles  and  Saint  Jamos  to  a  greater  extent 
tban  it  bas  ever  doae  since,  am!  many  of  tbe  peiwms 
whom  ne  have  been  acquainted  nlih  tbrougli  tbe  amusing 
namtire  of  (be  Chevalier  de  GrammoDt  have  also  found 
their  place  in  the  note-book  of  Madame  d«   Sevigo^'a 

After  admiring  ia  fuaeral  diaconnes  or  set  panegyrics 
the  noble  deeds  or  Cbiiitiao  virtues  of  popular  heroes,  it 
is  well  to  turn  to  the  ctmuoiK  icaniialme,  and  to  we 
what  those  same  heroes  have  for  tbeir  vofrli  de  diambrt, 
their  mistresses,  and  (heir  friemlj.  Singular  commen- 
taries  are  thus  anggeBled  on  the  sincerity  of  literature, 
nud  we  learn  paiafuily  to  appreciate  the  true  meaning  of 
«bat  the  world  calls  moral  grealness.  perfection,  virtue! 
Thai  in  a  note  of  the  HUloirt  Amniraut  da  Cuiibi,  we 
find  it  fiatty  asserted  thai,  "pourle  marisgs  de  lar^gente 
arec  le  Cardinal  Mazarin,  on  oe  voit  pas  qn'il  eoic  plua 
poauble  d'en  dooter,  et  tien  n'est  plus  facile  t  excuicr  et 
k  camprendre."  The  same  annotator,  meeting  in  hia  way 
the  name  of  Turenne,  does  not  loae  (he  apportiuiity  of 
fitlinE  in  at  tbe  foot  of  the  p^e  another  etaruing  biogro- 

Ehicd  scrap :  "  Toreone  a  tami  beaucoup  et  Iniglempa 
s  fbmmes.  Cost  ce  que  ni  diaent  ni  I'AhM  Bagnenet, 
ni  Bamiay,  ni  lea  dlvatie*  hiatolrea  de  Turenne  appcon- 
■vtu  pa  les  archev^oea  de  Tddib  et  de  Gonen."  No,  oor 
yet  the  ediiyiog  oraarnuftmSinM  of  Fl&hier  and  of  Maa- 
caroD,  in  wbicb  the  gallant  general  ia  described  as  a 
perfect  model. 

Adminble  as  a  writer,  intereating  aa  an  historian  of 
fashionable  society  in  France  daring  tbe  seventeeDth  cen- 
tnr}-,  Bauy-Bsbuttn,  by  hia  private  chancier,  sinks  at 
once  in  our  eilimation.  He  ia  atterly  destitute  of  moral 
-dimity.  After  baring  oQended  the  king,  and  nude  ene- 
mies M  all  those  whose  good  graces  it  was  his  special  in- 
terest to  secure,  he  seeks  to  atone  for  his  folly  by  the 
most  abject  entreslies,  and  by  petitions  which  betray  both 
hia  weakness  and  his  cowardice.  Like  Ovid,  whom  he 
resembled  'in  many  respects,  he  does  not  know  bow  to 
bear  manfully  a  diBgmce  which,  after  all,  he  bad  richly 
deserved.  To  quote  At.  Lnlanae:  "on  est  p^blement 
affect^  ji  la  lecture  de  ces  requelee  en  vera  et  en  prose,  de 
ces' placets  oil,  comme  le  dit  si  bicn  Voltaire,  'il  prolesle 
en  Toin  k  Louis  XIV.  nne  tendresse  que  ai  le  Eoi  ni  per- 


literature  of  France ;  two  volumes  alone  have  as  yet  ap- 
peared. The  Memoirs,  complete  already,  may  be  perused 
as  a  text  of  which  the  letters  form  the  running  commeo- 
tun^.  They  are  divided  into  chapters,  containing  getie- 
nliy  each  Che  events  of  one  year,  and  headed  by  copious 


Bommaries;  on  excellent  index,  and  an  apHadlxof  jn^ 
jml^fitativa,  complete  (lie  work.  Tbe  foUowing  nota 
may  help  tbe  reader  to  find  out  tbe  moat  striking  po- 


ind liil  new,  1IM9),  the  attempt  of  Baaay  to  can^  off 
Hadama  de  Ulnmioo.  In  eofmqneDca  of  that  allJiBil 
the  lady  ranoiuiced  tbe  vorid,  ud  fbnnded  a  mlljiiimi 
commnnity  to  which  tbe  name  of  .Mtraumies  waa  ^V«L 
Chap.  xvii.  (1653),  a  capital  portrait  of  Marshal  Tnnmie. 
Chap,  iviii.  (1854),  ■  portrait  of  the  Prince  de  f^ootL 

Vol.  u*.  p.  4S3.  Bitlan  A7«oirrr<itt  da  Gaula.  Thb 
curious  worii  is  primed  as  an  appendix  (pp.  307 — tJ7.)i 
It  conlains  (p.  38a)  a  potlnit  of  the  Prince  de  Cood^ 
which  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  wUb  BsooM's 
foDcril  oration ;  but  ita  chief  merit  is  tbe  afcmaey  with 
which  Biissy-Kabutia  describee  tbe  dimi-Bumdt  locb  ai 
it  existed  two  cenlariea  ago. 

To  conclude,  H.  Lalanne^  wdl-koowii  reinitstion  in 
the  Geld  of  historical  research  will  derive  addiUooal  bMtC 
from  his  recent  editorial  laboura.  GtrsrATK  Hassoi. 

Harrow-on-the-nilL 
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LAMPOON   ON   DB.    PIERCE. 

I  send  jou,  thinking  it  might  be  acceptable  to 
"  N.  &  Q.,*'  a  copy  of  a  lampoon  on  Dr.  Pierce, 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II. :  it  is  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  Bliss,  and  he  notes,  "  The  author  said  to 
be  John  i2awson,  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  who  was 
expelled ;  the  printer  (E.  Thome,  1663),  who  was 
for  ever  discommoned,  i2awson  afterwards  re- 
vered. This  half  sheet  was  aU  ever  printed.  Wood, 
(A.  O.  iv.  2.),  says  it  came  out  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust, 1663.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary among  Rawlinson^s  books,  formerly  Tbo. 
Heame's,  Bawl,  4°.  128." :  — 

**  Dr.  Pierce :  His  Preaching  Confided  by  HU  Practice, 
Sent  in  a  Letter  hy  N,  G.toa  Friend  m  London,  ■ 

**  Dear  George,  — 

"  I  send  thee  a  Copy  of  the  Lampoon  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  MaudlinSf  that  you  may  see  at  what  distance  his 
Coart-preaching  stands  with  his  CoUege-practice.  For 
there  he  twitted  the  Romanists  with  I  know  not  what 
Novelties,  both  of  Doctrine  and  Practice,  conningly 
brought  into  the  Charch ;  whilest  he,  by  a  tyrannical  and 
arbitrary  way  of  Governing,  he  puts  down  all  the  good 
old  Customs  which  seemed  fit  to  be  preserv*d  by  his  Pre- 
decessors (some  whereof  were  as  good,  and  others  better 
then  himself),  and,  under  pretence  of  Keformation,  hath 
innovated  more  in  a  year  and'  half,  than  the  Romanists 
had  done  in  many  Ages.  WhtU;  his  Innovations  are  I 
need  not  say  here  in  Prose ;  thou  wilt  find  in  great  part 
they  are  told  in  Verse :  whereof  bat  five  or  six  Stanaaa 
were  proclaimed  on  Act-Monday  by  Mr.  Brookes  of 
Christs- Church,  than  whom  in  many  years  there  has  not 
been  a  more  conragious,  or  a  more  comical,  Terrte-JUhts, 
But  his  most  execrable  Novelty  was  his  imperions  way 
of  Proceeding  against  Hcarry  Yerbury,  who  (for  all  hia 
Degree,  and  his  Sufierings  for  the  Khig,  ISii,  his  gnat 
Ingenuity,  and  civil  Carriage)  was  not  only  fin  Tract 
onely  ]  put  out  of  Commons  like  a  Boy,  for  I  know  not 
what  Peccadillo's  call'd  Verba  hrtgosa ;  but  cast  out  of  the 
College  like  any  Dog,  for  bat  appealing  to  the  Visitor 
from  such  Correction.  Now  to  scare  our  own  Govemoors 
from  presuming  to  deal  with  us,  as  the  Statute-monger  of 
Maudlins  dealt  with  him,  be  sure  to  publish  this  Bsdiad 
as  far  and  wide  as  thou  canst,  so  thou  be'st  but  so  honest 
as  to  hush  up  the  Name  of 

''Thy  afiectionate  Servant, 

"  N.  G." 
1. 

"  Near  to  the  Ford,  o*er  which  an  Ass 
Or  an  Ox  at  least  did  pass. 
And  where  the  once-bless'd,  Magdalen 
A  sinner  is  possessed  agen. 
The  man  that  sets  up  Innovation 
By  th'  primitive  Ride  of  ReformaUon, 
AJad  preacK'd  down  Popery  too,  in  hope 
To  be  in  time  Etimsdfa  Pope, 
Makes  new  Religious  Modes  to  grow. 
Which  from  the  Beginning  were  nothing  so. 

2. 

**  Derayes,  and  Fellows  too,  they  ^y, 
Are  in  the  Chappel  brought  to  pray, 


Aa  often  as  the  Organs  blow ; 
But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  to, 

3. 

<<  The  Founder's  Laws  are  so  set  ap. 
That  Scholars,  when  they  dine  and  sap, 
Bat  bandy  Latine  to  and  fro ; 
But  from  the  beginning  U  was  not  so, 

4. 
**  The  tree,  which  Walnuts  forth  did  dioot, 
Is  voted  down  both  branch  and  root : 
And  where  Bowls  ran,  there  Turnips  grow ; 
But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so, 

5. 

**  Demy  ships,  which  were  bought  and  sold, 
Cannot  now  be  had  for  Oold; 
And  things  call'd  Merits,  currant  go ; 
But  from  the  banning  it  was  not  so, 

6. 

'<  Fellowships  eke  arewttkinp  worth. 
Which  etghtscore  Pieces  did  bring  forth, 
And  a  Gratuity  too,  I  trow; 
But  from,  tiw  beginning  it  was  not  to, 

7, 
**  A  BeUy-fuU  now  for  a  Foast  must  suffice^ 
Whilst  by  an  abatement  of  FlumrbroA  afld  Fi» 
Men  are  taught  to  be  temperate ;  but  yet  we  know 
That  from  the  beginning  it  wot  not  so, 

8. 
**  Depraved  manners  now  must  be 
Reformed  by  Easter-scrutfny, 
Where  none  must  his  Accuser  know, 
But  from  the  begirming  it  was  not  so, 

9. 

**  In  time  of  Term,  'tis  lately  said, 
That  weekly  Plreachments  mvat  be  made^ 
Whether  the  Preacher  will  or  no, 
^tt  from  £A«  beginning  it  weu  not  to. 

10. 
"  Gold  is  now  wrested  from  the  Fists 
Of  all  the  late  Spurroyallists 
Sent  Pris*nerB  to  th'  Tow'r,  as  though 
From  the  beginning  it  had  been  to, 

11. 

**  The  Grammar-school  hath  also  cause 
To  say,  New  Lordado  make  new  Laws, 
Though  Busby*s  followers  needs  moat  know 
That  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  to. 

12. 

"  Amongst  the  other  Modem  fashions 
All  men  are  brought  to  Dispatations, 
Both  great  and  small,  from  top  to  toe ; 
But  from  Hie  beginning  it  wa*  not  to. 

13.       • 
*'  If  a  good  Fellow  be  Maudlin  drank, 
Speax  Verba  brigosa,  or  keep  a  Punk, 
He  straight  must  out  of  Commons  go ; 
But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 

Last, 

**  If  thereupon  he  make  Appeals 
For  Yksviag  fatted  all  those  Meals, 
He  never  must  have  Commons  moe ; 
But  from  the  beginning  it  wat  not' to,** 

Allow  me  to  put  a  Query,  "  who  was  Many 
YerbaryP**    Could  you  giye  me  an j  aocoaat  of 
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him,  or  direct  me  to  any  work  where  I  could  find 
the  information  f  Bejlatbb-Adime. 

P.S.  I  have  numbered  each  verse.     It  is  not 

80  in  the  Tract.    In  the  Sale  Catalogue,  2nd  Part, 

of  Dr.  Bliss's  books,  the  above  is  given  thus:  "Lot 

376.  [Dobson  (John)],  Dr.  Pierce,"  &c.     Query, 

Who  is  this  Dobson  ? 

[Dobflon  is  noticed  in  Wood's  Athena  Oxon,  iv.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Wood  (iv.  2.  304.),  this  lampoon  was  the  joint 
prodaction  of  Dobson  and  Pierce  himself !] 


PBIVT   SEAL  RECORD   OF   8C0TLAin>. 

The  following  notes  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  late  Sir  Patrick  Walker  of  Coates,  knight,  and 
may  be  useful  in  guiding  inquirers  to  the  Privy 
Seal  Record  of  Scotland,  where  a  vast  amount  of 
important  information  is  preserved  :  — 

PUgrimage, 

"  1498.  Letter  of  Licence  to  the  Abbot  of  S*  Goline 
Inset,  to  pas  oar  the  seay  to  the  skalis  for  science  and 
knowlage  to  be  haid,  or  to  the  Court  of  Borne  on  pilgrim- 
age, &c.    9  June,  1498,  fol.  2?. 

« 1499.  Dec  17,  fol.  96.  Letter  of  Licence  to  lord  lyle 
to  pas  in  his  pilgrimage  beyond  see,  &c.    Fol.  96. 

**  1528.  Feb.  13.  Licence  maid  to  Greorge  Preston  of 
that  Ilk,  gevand  him  licence  to  pas  in  pilgrimage  to  sanct 
Thomas  of  Canterbory  and  sanct  Johnne  of  Amyes,  for 
the  qohilk  he  is  under  a  vow  for  wmy"  Symon  prestoun 
of  that  Ilk,  knycht    16.  K.'' 

Schools  cmd  Learning. 

**  1555.  Feb.  5,  vol.  xxviii  fol.  10.  Marie,  &c.  Forsame- 
kle  as  it  is  understand  to  our  derrest^moder  Marie,  &c., 
that  ye  want  and  laik  of  canning  men,  raritie  and  scarsi- 
nes  of  thame  to  teche  and  read  within  our  realrae  has 
bene  ye  occasioun  of  the  decay  of  knawledge.  It  then 
points  out  the  advantage  of  education,  and  as  Alexand. 
Sym  hes  spendit  his  zontheid  in  vertue  and  science,  &c.. 
He  is  appointed  to  attend  the  Dowager,  to  be  *  her  lec- 
tonrer  and  seictare,'  and  *  to  gife  all  utheris  young  men  of 
fresche  and  quyk  Ingynis  occasioun  to  apply,'  &c. 

**  1568.  March  31,  vol.  — ,  fol.  55.  Licence  to  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  and  other  with  him  to  go  to  France  and  Flan- 
ders to  learn  languages. 

**1575.  June  1,  vol.  xliii.  fol.  8.  Letter.  It  being  certified 
that  James  Small,  son  of  a  Sadlei*in  Edin.,  'being  puire 
fathirles  and  destitut  of  all  support  of  parentis  or  freindis, 
is  of  convenient  alge  to  enter  on  the  stndie  of  gramer  and 
apt  disposit  therefore,  &c,  a  grant  of  7  years'  sustentation 
when  at  school.' 

**  1576.  Jan.  5,  vol.  xliv.  fol.  6.  An  allowance  is  made 
to  Arthur  Scot  for  the  like  purpose. 

"  1577.  June  18,  voL  — ,  foL  46.  Grant  made  to  Johne 
Nicholsone,  who  *  hes  bene  bro^  up  at  ye  scholis  and  hes 
absolvit  his  cours  of  grammer  and  philosophic,  and  now 
is  mjndit  to  pass  in  other  countreis  for  his  uirder  exercise 
in  learning,'  &c.  " 

Printers,  8fc, 

"1509.  Sep.  15,  vol.  — .  foL  129.  Letter  to  Walter  Chap- 
man and  Andro  Myllar. 

**  1559.  Aug.  26,  vol.  — ,  foL  5.  Letter  maid  to  maister 
W™  Nwdrye,  that  he  has  •  for  ye  better  instructioun  of 
young  chyldrene  in  ye  art  of  grammer  to  be  taucht  in 
soolis  diuerse  volumes  following: '  amongst  these  is 
*  Ane  A  B  C  for  Scottis  men  to  reide  the  frenche  toung, 
ane  exortatioun  to  ye  noblis  of  Scotlande  to  favour  yair 
^d  freindis,*  &c  . 


j      « 1565.  Feb.  7,  vol.  — ,  f.  53.  To  Robart  Lekprevick,  f<Mr 
'  printing  the  Acts  and  other  Books. 

*«  1566.  June  1,  vol.  — ,  foL  86.  To  Edward  Henry,  for 

printing  and  selling  the  Acts,  &c.    EecaUaL 
I      "  1567.  Jan.  14,  voL  — ,  fol.  27.  To  Robert  Lekprevick, 
i  the  same. 

I      •*  1570.  Nov.  11,  vol.  — ,  fol.  34.  To  the  same,  varitms 
'  books  mentioned 
i      «*  1575.  Feb.  2,  voL  — ,  foL  55.  To  George  Tooog;  the 

exclusive  printing  of  the  Grammar  to  be  used  '  aniver- 

sallie  throwont  tUs  realme." 
•*  1576.  June  80,  voL  — ,  foL  103.  To  Alex'  Arbathnot 

and  Tho.  Bassinden,  licence  to  print '  Bibles  in  the  vol- 

gare  engUs  toung  in  haill  or  in  pairtes,  with  ane  callea- 

dare  to  be  insert  thairin.' " 

Egyptians, 

"  1540.  May  25,  vol.  xiiL  fol.  83.  Precept  to  John 
Wanne,  son  of  John  Fall,  *  minores  aegipti  comitU  ac  dm 
magni  Egiptiorum  infra  regnum  Scotia  existen.  Dan. 
sibi  p'latum  p'dictos  egipteos  ad  sibi  obediend.  et  jiar^id. 
plectere  et  punire,'  &c. 

" ,  Feb.  17,  vol.  xiv.  foL  59.  John  Fatw,  Lord  and 

Erie  of  littel  Egypt. 

« 1653.  Ap.  29,  vol.  xxv.  fol.  62.  The  same."  J.  M. 


SIMILARITIES. 


The  Italians  say  proverbially :  — 

**  Al  molino,  ed  alia  sposa, 
Sempre  manca  qualche  cosa." 
(**  A  woman  and  a  millstone  are  alwa^'s  wanting  some- 
thing.") 

In  the  Bag-o-Behar  ("The  Garden  and  Spring**), 
Kubeer  saw  a  millstone  going  roand,  and  wept ; 
because  he  compared  the  two  stones  to  the  earth 
and  sky,  and  said  that  no  one  who  came  into  the 
world  could  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  life  with- 
out sorrow.  Professor  Eastwick  (who,  by  the  bj, 
is  not  always  quite  right  in  his  translations)  gives 
the  proverb  thus :  — 

"  Kabira  wept  when  he  beheld  the  millstone  roll» 
Of  that  which  passes  'twixt  the  stones  *  nought  goes 
forth  whole." 

Kabira,  he  informs  us,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Sikandar  Shah  Lodi,  from  a.d.  1488  to  a.i>.  1516 
(vide  his  translation  of  1852). 

Longfellow  translates  an  aphorism  from  the 
Sirmegdichte  of  Friedrich  Von  Logan :  — 

**  A  millstone  and  the  human  heart  are  driven  ever  roimdy 
If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind,  they  most  them- 
selves be  ground." 

The  great  Luther  says  (vide  Lvther*9  TaMe 
Talk^  transited  by  Hazlitt,  D.  Bogue,  1848)  :  — 

^  The  human  heart  is  like  a  millstone  in  a  mill ;  when 
you  put  wheat  under  it,  it  turns  and  grinds  and  bruises 
the  wheat  to  flour.  If  you  put  no  wheat,  it  still  grinds 
on,  but  then  'tis  itself  it  grinds,  and  wears  away.** 

These  coincidences  are  singular,  and  perhaps 

*  The  Hindustani  is :  — 

**  Chulte  chnkee  dekhkur  kubera  rO 
Do  pnttun  ke  beech  asabit  gea  n4  ko." 

(  Vide  beginning  of  thestoiy  of  the 
Bag-o-Behar.) 
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the  immortal  Boz  will  inform  us  to  which  of  them 

he  is  indebted  for  his  saying  of  Mr.  Mantilini  that 

"  life  was  one  demnition  grinds 

Of  plagiarists  it  has  been  said  by  Jovius^:  — 

<<  Castrant  alios,  nt  libros  saos  pergraciles  alieno  adipe 
suffarciant." 

It  is  very  descriptive  of  thfe  practice  of  would- 
be  authors.  But  there  is  much  difference  between 
a  similarity  and  a  plagiarism  :  the  one  may  be  ac- 
cidental, the  other  cannot  be.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  accidental,  I  subjoin  the  following :  — 

Sterne,  in  Tristram  Shandy  (a  book  made  up  of 
plagiarised  passages,  though  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable he  was  innocent  in  the  following  case,)  in 
describing  the  death  of  Le  Fevre,  said : 

"  *  He  shall  not  die,  by  G — d,'  cried  my  Uncle  Toby. 
The  accasing  spirit,  which  flew  up  to  Heaven's  chancery 
with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in ;  and  the  record- 
ing angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the 
word,  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever." 

(By  the  by,  I  have  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Laurence  Sterne  to  Mr.  Pitt,  forwarding  him  a 
copy  of  his  dedication  of  this  work.  It  was 
written  by  a  friend  of  mine  on  the  fly-leaf  of  my 
edition  (the  5  th)  in  7  vols,  of  1780.) 

Moore,  in  his  Paradise  and  the  Peri  (1817)  has : 
"  Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  Angets  pen. 
Ere  Mercy  weeps  them  out  again." 

I  do  not  say  that  Moore  copied  Sterne,  though 
the  idea  may  have  taken  hold  of  bis  mind. 

In  an  article  on  Dante  (vide  Selections  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  in  4  vols.,  vol.  i.  p.  67.),  the 
writer  mentions  that  there  was  a  vbion  of  a  monk 
of  Monte- Cassino,  by  name  Alberic,  and  bom  in 
1100;  from  the  18th  section  of  whose  MS.  the 
following  is  given  :  — 

"  A  demon  holds  a  book,  in  which  are  written  the  sins 
of  a  particalar  man ;  and  an  Angel  drops  on  it,  from  a 
phial,  a  tear  which  the  sinner  had  shed  in  doing  a  good 
action,  and  his  sins  are  washed  oat." 

Sterne,  Dr.  Ferrier  proved,  was  an  undoubted 
plagiarist,  but  he  may  never  have  heard  of  thb 
MS.  \  if  he  had,  from  what  we  know  of  his  pilfer- 
ing habits,  we  may  be  sure  he  copied  his  descrip- 
tion, doing  as  was  his  wont;  and  in  so  doing, 
beautifying  the  original.  T.  C.  Anderson, 

12  th  Regiment,  Bengal  Army. 


Memorial  of  Battle. — Three  gigantic  stones  rise 
in  a  (ir  coppice  at  Manse,  near  Rothesay,  Bute, 
marking  the  scene  of  some  ancient  battle,  where 
the  clans  or  tribes  of  the  island  met  in  a  life* 
struggle.  To  commemorate  their  victory,  the  suc- 
cessful party  raised  these  columnar  rocks,  which 
stand  in  various  stages  of  decay  to  this  day.  And, 
as  if  they  possessed  some  crude  ideas  of  geological 
formations,  each  stone  was  kewn  from  a  different 


material :  the  first  sandstone,  the  second  trap,  the 
third  conglomerate.  T.  H.  Pj* 

Picht'up  Proverbs, — I  send  you  a  few  proverbs, 
which  I  have  picked  up.  I  fancy  they  are  all  of 
the  coinage  of  this  century.  Some  I  have  seen 
in  print,  others  I  have  only  heard ;  but  I  think 
they  are  worth  preserving  in  "  N.  &  Q."  :  — 

**  Fierce  foes  make  firm  friends." 
*'  Half  the  glory  crowns  we  see  are  ordyi  gilded  crowns 
of  thorn." 

"  Trust  not  always  to  the  brightest ; 
ELnow  the  winter  moon's  the  lightest." 

**  God  sometimes  cuts  his  flowers  with  a  very  rough 

knife." 
**  A  first-class  youth  brings  a  third-class  age." 
**  The  wild  oats  of  youth  change  into  the  briers  of 

manhood." 

"  Life  is  company,  Death  is  solitude." 

•*  Popularity  is  not  love." 

"  The  heart  is  often  better  than  the  head." 

**  Admiration  without  love  is  sunshine  without  rain." 

**  Grey  hairs  are  the  frostwork  of  age." 

**  The  skies  won't  go  into  mourning  for  our  sorrows." 

**  The  sad-coloured  cloak  of  silence  often  covers  the 

spotted  clothes  of  ignorance." 
**  Pleasant  lies,  once  sown,  come  up  prickles." 

HUBEBT  BOWEB. 

Colonel  Mountain,  C.B,  —  In  the  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of  the  late  Colonel  Armine  S.  H.  Mountain, 
C.B.  (2nd  edition,  London,  1858),  there  is  an  in- 
accuracy, which,  as  the  book  has  a  wide  circula- 
tion and  is  particularly  interesting,  it  may  be  well 
to  rectify :  — 

In  p.  8.  are  the  following  words :  — 

"  In  November  ri815]  he  joined  his  regiment  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  made  many  friends ;  amongst  whom  mav 
be  mentioned  the  family  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  (0'Beime3» 
through  whose  lundness  he  became  acquainted  with 
Maria  Edgeworth." 

And  in  p.  145. :  — 

"  In  June,  1887,  Major  Mountain  married  Jane  0*Beime, 
a  grand-dauffhter  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  from  whose 
family  he  had  received  much  kindness  when  quartered  in 
Ireland ;  and  with  her  [who  died  within  a  few  months] 
he  sailed  for  Calcutta  in  October." 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  he  married  a 
grand-daughter,  not  of  Bishop  O'Beirne,  but  of 
Nathaniel  Alexander,  D.D.  (a  member  of  the  Ca- 
ledon  familv),  who  succeeded  0*Beime  in  the 
bishopric  of  Meath  in  1823.  Abhba, 

"Passing.^* — It  is  very  probable  many  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  passing  in  the  oil- quoted  lines  : 

**  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  pasting  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year." 

And  understand  it  to  mean  in  this  passage  *'  sur* 
passing  rich,**  and  not,  as  often  interpreted,  **pas8* 
mg  for  a  rich  man** :  the  former  rendering  being 
borne  out  by  the  familiar  ezpressiona,  ^passing 
fair,**  ^pasting  Btnmge,**  and  the  benediction  from 
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the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  "  The  peace  of  God 
«rhich  passeth  all  understanding,"  &c. ;  but  not 
having  met  with  this  rendering  in  print,  we  submit 
the  Note  to  «  N.  &  Q."  T.  W.  WoNroK. 

Brighton. 


ne  last  of  the  Pigtails,  —  I  saw  the  other  day 
descending  from  a  small  chariot  in  Cheapside  a 
▼enerable  old  gentleman  with  a  little  screw  of  his 
grey  locks  ti^  behind  with  a  short  riband,  the 
expiring  form  of  this  once  universal  excrescence. 

S.  R.  P. 

To  make  Bread  Seals.  — First  prepare  a  wine- 
glassful  of  blue  or  black  ink,  by  dissolving  in  it  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic ;  then  take  quite 
new  bread,  any  quantity  desired  (slack-baked 
bread  answers  the  best),  and  knead  it  in  the  hands 
from  four  to  six  hours,  mixing  with  it,  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  process  a  little  of  the  pre- 
pared ink  until  it  is  of  a  perfectly  smooth,  soil, 
and  homogeneous  mass.  The  wax  impressions  to 
be  o<^ied  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
quite  dry.  Now  take  pieces  of  kneaded  bread 
sufficient  for  the  seals,  and  roll  them  in  the  hands 
to  perfectly  smooth  balls ;  they  will  then  shine  like 
a  piece  of  brilliant  black  metal ;  then  press  them 
evenly  and  perfectly  over  the  whole  impressions, 
shaping  their  superfluities  to  form  handles.  In 
this  state  let  them  remain  for  a  few  days  in  a  dry 
place ;  at  that  time  they  must  be  gently  removed 
&om  the  impressions,  and  again  left  to  dry  in  a 
warm  situation.  In  two  or  three  days,  and  before 
they  are  too  hard,  they  should  be  trimmed  with  a 
sharp  penknife ;  fourteen  days  after  they  are  fit 
for  use.  Instead  of  using  ink  for  colouring,  we 
can  apply  gum-water  and  gamboge,  rose-pink, 
stone-blue,  emerald-green,  or  any  other  material 
thought  fit.  Wax  impressions  can  be  bought  at 
the  seal-engraver*s  for  sixpence  each. 

SBPTIBIiU3  PiBME. 


^rxtxizi* 


LETTEB   TO   SIB  JOHN  POPHAH. 

Can  yon  give  me  any  information  concerning 
the  author  of  the  letter  of  which  the  inclosed  is  a 
copy  ?  It  is  one  of  a  considerable  number  by  the 
same  hand,  and  to  judge  by  his  fondness  for  quo- 
tations, he  must  have  been  a  person  of  some  learn- 
ing. I  am  afraid  that  "Xtio  Bow,**  and  "she 
whome  he  never  saw  beforci**  as  well  as  that  most 
tremendous  Catholic,  must  remain  unknown. 

£.  H.  KlNGSLET. 

^  My  honorable  good  Lo.  —  Like  as  a  man  ravished  in 
adnuration  of  y'  Lp*  singular  and  most  exqniaite  iudgemS 
I  ranst,  with  the  psalmist,  make  proclamation  Q/nam  dt- 
Itcf"  *al)emaculat  howe  lovelye  and  pleaainge  are  yo' 
^11  igs  in  the  Capitoll  seate  of  Justice,  whereunto  my 
"■'*.»  zeale  to  y'  Lp  I  have  had  a  longinge  des3rre  to  be 

lied,  ffor  the  supportation  of  the  Glori«  of  Qod,  ye 


sonraigntie  of  his  &[a^«,  the  secnritie  of  ye  state*  and 
saffetie  of  my  countrie.  In  everie  of  w*^  superintendent 
offices  I  haue  stronglie  affected  not  to  be  found  the  last 
or  leaste,  by  withdrawing  myself  from  all  other  private 
contentnk^.  At  his  Ma*"  first  cominge  into  England  I 
began  to  make  demonstration  of  my  publique  aernees  as 
by  degrees  I  had  derived  them  from  privie  intdligemee.  In 
the  first  bloody  treason  pretended  against  his  highness* 
p'son  by  the  condempned  Lo.  and  Sir  W.  Baleigh,  theieof 
I  gave  the  first  touche  as  I  remember  to  mv  Lo.  of  Salis- 
bury or  the  Lo.  Chamberla>'ne.  And  for  the  accOn  of  the 
Lo.  Gray  I  showed  more  than  eoer  any  other  sabiect  did 
or  could  bewray,  how  he  would  haue  mortbeied  the 
kynge  w^  a  pistole  as  his  Ma^  came  through  Newing- 
ton  first  towards  London.  This  afiayres  I  attended  all 
Winchester  tearme  upon  the  charge  of  myne  owne  puzae^ 
not  expecting  any  recompense,  as  my  Lo.  of  Sahflbarie 
well  knows  to  be  true.  So  was  it  the  happie  lot  I  drew 
my  like  intelligence  to  give  the  first  appreibenaiQii  Ot  this 
last  fyerye  Consumption,  though  by  my  then  beiflif  in 
this  place,  where  yet  I  remain,  I  cMild  not  make  audi 
speedy  examion  of  my  ....[?  ].  fior  this  thirds  {To* 
texte,  my  good  Lo.,  myne  attention  hath  beeoe  w«i|^tiiig 
upon  every  obiect  and  occasion  divulged  for  likke  wooida 
or  any  stratagems  to  be  attempted,  the  prosecittiQn  of 
which  is  much  obscured  by  my  restraint,  fi»r  that  I  wovlco 
nowe  by  secondary  meanes,  w^  I  might  mora  easily  effsct 
by  a  primarie  action.  My  good  Lo.,  I  have  some  neiioe 
from  that  Xtio  Bow.  [  ?  ],  that  he  will  not  be  at  Londisa 
this  weeke,  and  that  this  is  his  hole  Septimanye  of  em- 
ploymS  as  M"  Rookewood  calleth  it,  to  carry  and  reeany 
Sacred  Palmes  abroad.  But  this,  mav  yt  please  y  Lp**,  I 
fynde  by  an  unexpected  accydent  of  her  cominge  unto 
me  yesternight  late  to  the  Counter,  whome  I  never  saw 
before.  In  confydence  of  the  report  my  irreligious  and 
Cathollcke  brother  hath  made  to  her  of  me,  I  diewe  ftoio 
her  tliis  presumptions.  That  this  priestes  in  Moanticiie 
howse  are  shrunke  away  by  a  vaiUt  by  the  cellar;  that 
they  ranne  to  the  waters  syde  in  porters  ifirocke :  then 
they  tooke  a  sculler ;  they  landed  at  Ratlief,  where  they 
put  themselves  into  an  attyre  more  Civill :  they  divided 
themselves,  and  appointed  to  meete  as  yestemigut^  bdai|^ 
Sonday,  at  M**  tfo.  Southcotes  howse  in  Essex;  firama 
thence  to  Acton,  to  M'  Danyells.  And  so  on  by  degrees^ 
thdr  appr^ension  might  easily  be  compassed,  bat  no 
waies  by  scaringe,  ex<»pt  by  some  famiUar  conrst^  to 
deale  with  this  Catholicke,  who  cares  for  no  chaatizementy 
nor  feares  any  Racke,  and  that  y'  Lp«  will  find  by  hint* 
that  he  makes  no  difierence  between  matma  voAprmeimmj. 
for  I  take  him  to  be  the  most  resolved  and  firme  Gatno* 
licke  that  this  realme  hath  bredd  this  c.  yeares.  Bat  aa 
I  told  yr  Lp«,  he  is  flexible  in  one  Idnd  onlye;  hie 
hnmeur  is  ledd  by  voluntary,  not  by  constraint.  But 
my  good  Lo.  I  humbly  snbmi'tt  myself  to  your  daepe  and 
iuditial  onderstanding  in  thys  political  bu^ass^  hewbeit 
I  could  wishe  myself  an  agent  in  a  service  so  hon*>>*y 
wherein  my  good  Lord,  if  I  faulter,  let  me  have  m^  de- 
meritt ;  I  shall  hereby  profitt  my  countrie,  and  no  private 
man  can  receve  any  prejudice  by  yt ;  as  it  will  app'  to  y 
Lp«  on  examinatn.  of  my  causes  of  vexaOn,  wherewith  I 
am  no  waies  to  be  charged.  I  protest,  my  Lo.,  it  la  not 
so  much  for  my  liberty  as  for  the  avoyding  of  aadi  dan- 
gerous proiects  that  I  desyre  to  be  abroade.  This  plaee 
doth  much  confound  my  memory  and  soppresse  my 
spinritts,  which  walking  with  my  [illeg.,  Rey?]  woola 
heipe  bothe  ye  one  and  other,  besides  my  disquiet  in  the 
prison,  where  all  abases  conspiring,  my  distnriMmce 
comon.    This  24*^,  Monday,  1606. 

**  Le  CoonUr,  Woodstrete.    This  in  hast 

**  Y'  horn*  most  doUAill 

"Ih.Coo. 

*'As  I  began  with  the  prophet  so  I  end  with  the 
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Psalmist,  *  Dflexi  qaoniam  exaudibit,'  I  love  my  lord  be- 
cause he  hath  heard  me." 

"  To  the  right  Honourable  S'  Jo.  Popham, 

Knight,  Lo.  Chief  Justice  of  England,  ^eants  Inne." 


ETYMOLOGY    OF   "  C0CK8HUT "   AND   "  COCKSHOOT." 

How  are  these  words  allied  ?  Or  are  they  allied 
at  all  ?  And  what  is  their  derivation  ?  Cockshut 
is  defined  by  Johnson  to  mean  "  the  close  of  the 
evening,  at  which  time  poultry  go  to  roost."  This 
is  by  no  means  a  clear  etymology.  In  Richard 
III.j  Act  V.  Sc.  3.,  we  have  '*  much  about  cock- 
shut  time."  Steevens,  in  a  note  on  this  passage, 
quotes  the  following  authorities :  Ben  Jonson, 
**  in  the  cockshut  light,"  "  a  fine  cockshut  even- 
ing," "in  the  twilight  cockshut  light;"  Dame 
Juliana  Berners,  who  says,  "  frette  him  faste'with 
a  cokeshote  corde  ; "  and  an  anonymous  tract-wri- 
ter, who  writes  "to  watch  a  cocke*shooie,  or  a 
limed  bush." 

Now,  surely  all  these  passages  cannot  illustrate 
the  same  word !  Cockshut,  as  applied  to  a  time  of 
the  day,  seems  to  be  one  word,  and  cochshoot 
another  word,  having  some  reference  to  bird- 
catching  (woodcocks  ?).  The  other  day  I  fell  in 
with  a  passage  where  the  word  cochshoot  seems  to 
be  used  in  a  sense  allied  to  that  intended  by  Dame 
Juliana  Berners  and  the  anonymous  tract-writer 
quoted  by  Steevens.  The  passage  is  in  The  Bos- 
cobel  Tracts,  edited  by  J.  Hughes,  1858,  an  8vo. 
volume  of  reprints  of  old  tracts  and  literature  re- 
lating to  the  escape  of  King  Charles  II.  In  Bosco- 
bel,  written  by  Tfaos.  Blount,  is  a  description  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  following  sentence 
occurs : — 

"  At  this  time  Cromwell  was  settled  in  an  advimtageoas 
post  at  Perry  wood,  having  raisM  a  breastwork  at  the 
cochshoot  of  the  wood  for  his  greater  security." 

The  sand-hill  Ij'lng  to  the  south  of  the  town  of 
Eeigate,  over  which  hill  the  old  Brighton  road 
passes,  is  called  Cockshut  or  Coeksbot  Hill.  In 
maps  the  word  is  spelt  both  ways ;  but  maps  are 
very  fallible  guides  in  such  matters,  for  the  sur- 
veyor is  at  the  mercy  of  those  of  whom  he  inquires 
the  names  of  places,  and  he  has  not  always  the 
means  of  testing  the  accuracy  with  which  names 
are  pronounced. 

Whatever  the  Cochshoot  of  a  wood  may  be, — 
and  this  I  seek  to  have  explained, — it  .seems  that 
the  hill  near  Reigate,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
must  owe  its  name  to  that  local  term ;  for  the 
estate  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  is  called 
Woodhatch,  and  this  estate  is  bounded  by  a  com- 
mon, at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  named  Earlswood 
Common.  No  trace  of  the  EarPs  Wood  now 
exists,  but  Wood-AafcA  evidently  refers  to  the 
gate  which  formed  one  entrance  to  it,  and  *the 
cochshoot  appears  to  have  been  anoHier.    Jatdee. 


THE   CUAMBEB   OP   **  LITTLE   EASE:"    HANDLE 

HOLME. 

Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  torture  used  in  the  Tower  in  the  times 
of  the  Tudors,  says  :  — 

^  A  foarth  kind  of  torture  waa  a  cell  called  *  Little  Ease.* 
It  was  of  so  small  dimensions  and  so  constnicted  that  the 
prisoner  could  neither  stand,  sit,  nor  lie  in  it  at  full  length. 
He  was  compelled  to  draw  himself  up  in  a  squatting  pos- 
ture, and  so  remained  during  several  days." — History  of 
England,  vol.  viii.  note  G,  p.  424.,  4th  edit.,  1838. 

Randle  Holme  tells  us  there  was  a  similar  pllace 
at  Chester,  wbere  it  was  used  for  the  punishment 
of  petty  offences ;  and  according  to  his  quaint  de- 
scription of  it,  with  such  effect  as  to  make  one 
think  it  might  usefully  be  revived  in  these  days. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  "  Little  Ease  "  in  the  Tower  :  — 

"  Like  to  this  [the  Stocks  of  which  lie  had  just  given  a 
description  ]  there  is  another  like  place  of  Punishment  in 
onr  House  of  Coirection  in  Chester  (the  like  to  it  I  have 
not  heard  in  any  other  place)  it  is  called  the  iitttis  ^Ktif, 
a  place  cat  into  a  Rock,  with  a  Grate  Door  before  it;  into 
this  place  are  pot  Benegadees,  Apprentices,  &c  t^t  dis- 
obey their  Parents  and  Masters,  Robbers  of  Qrctiards,  and 
such  like  Rebellious  Youths ;  in  which  they  can  neither 
Stand,  Sit,  Kneel,  nor  lie  down,  but  be  all  in  a  ruck,  or 
knit  together,  so  and  in  such  a  Lamoitable  Condition, 
that  bau  an  hoar  will  tame  the  Stoutest  and  Stofobomest 
Stomach,  and  will  make  him  have  a  desire  to  be  freed 
from  the  piace." —  The  Academy  of  Armory  and  Biazon, 
b.  in.  c.  vii.  No.  91.  p.  312. 

Does  either  of  these  places  exist  now,  and  were 
tbere  any  others  ? 

May  1  ask,  too,  whether  anything  particular  b 
known  of  Randle  Hekcie  ?  The  compiler  of  siieh 
a  marvelous  fkrrago  as  the  Academy  of  Armory 
and  Blazon  mxtst  have  been  a  remarkable  man. 

David  Gam. 

[Randle  Hokne,  the  atfthor  of  The  Academic  qfAr^ 
mary,  was  Sew«r  <^  the  Chamber  in  Extraerdinanry  to 
Charles  H.  Be  Allcfwed  the  employment  of  his  frnm 
and  grandfatfaer,  atad  was  depaty  to  Garter  for  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  Shropshire,  and  North  Wales ;  but  prevknis 
to  this  appointment  had  attracted  4he  notice  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  by  the  irregularity  of  his  proceedings,  who 
prosecuted  him  at  the  Stafford  Assizes,  20  Car.  IL,  for 
marshalling  the  funeral  of  Sir  Ralph  Ashto^,  and  ob- 
tamed  a  verdict  against  him,  with  20^  damages.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Mary's,  Chester,  March  15, 1699-70.  For  a 
pedigree  of  lusfiimily,  see  GrBierod's  C^eakire, ii. 25a] 


Minor  <Siutxiti. 

Lyons,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  CoundiL  —  In  a 
work  entitled  Grand  Juries  of  West  MetOk,  and 
printed  at  Lcdestown  in  1858,  the  brother  of  GoL 
Lyons  of  Ledestown,  1776,  is  thus  described  :-^ 

^  Henry  Lyons  of  the  Moont,  Deputy  Clerk  of  tihe 
Council,  and  Deputy  Master-General,  died  in  rhMB." 

If  any  of  your  DubHn  correspondents  can  gire 
information  as  to  the  time  of  death  of  this  incnvi- 
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dual  he  will  oblige  —  with  any  other  particulars 
respecting  his  family.  He  was  descended,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  work,  from  William  Lyons,  who 
purchased  considerable  lands  in  King*a  County 
from  Lord  Dunsany,  and  died  1633,  leaving  issue 
Charles  and  other  children,  of  whom  any  account 
would  be  acceptable.  Some  of  jour  genealogical 
correspondents  in  Ireland  can  inform  me  wnere 
the  will  of  William  Lyons,  dying  in  1633,  in 
King's  County,  would  be  likely  to  be  found. 

E.  L. 

MarHnellCs  House  of  Medici.  — The  insertion  of 
the  following  Query  in  "  N.  &  Q."  would  oblige 
many  historical  students  in  this  city,  and  might 
render  a  signal  seryice  to  Italian  history,  if  the 
required  information  should  fortunately  be  ob- 
tained :  — 

By  commission  of  Leopold  I.,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  Marti nelli,  who  was  the  author  also  of  a 
History  o/Hngland,  wrote  a  voluminous  "  History 
of  the  House  of  Medici.**  When  the  MS.  was  sub- 
mitted to  Leopold,  it  was  found  to  be  far  more 
frank  and  outspoken  than  suited  the  Grand  Ducal 
ideas  of  propriety.  For  this  reason  it  remained 
unpublished.  Now  Litta  asserts  in  his  superb 
work,  Fam,  Med,^  tavola  19.,  that  this  MS.  was 
sold  to  an  Englishman,  and  taken  to  England. 
Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q.**  throw  any  light  on 
the  present  probable  hiding-place  of  this  valuable 
work  P  T.  Adolphus  Tbollopb. 

Florence,  Oct  15,.1858. 

Cannon  Family^  co,  Hertford. — I  should  feel 
obliged  to  any  Hertfordshire  genealogist  inform- 
ing me  where  I  can  find  a  pedigree  of  the  Cannon 
family ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from 
a  family  of  that  name  in  Scotland  [Qu.  Was  there 
a  family  of  that  name  seated  in  Scotland  ?  if  so, 
in  what  part  ?],  and  settled  at  Barley,  co.  Herts, 
about  200  years  since,  and  from  this  family  de- 
scended the  late  Edward  Cannon,  gent.,  of  Great- 
Hormead  Bury,  co.  Hert«.  I  should  also  feel 
obliged  by  any  information  respecting  the  Cannon 
arms,  crest,  and  motto.  T.  M. 

^^Atdd  Reekie:^'  ^^ Modem  Athens.*^ — Can  any 
of  your  Correspondents  inform  me  of  the  earliest 
occasion  in  which  these  names,  as  applied  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  appear  in  print ;  or  supply  any 
information  as  to  how  or  by  whom  they  were  ori- 
ginated. Dayid  Fobstth. 

Glasgow. 

Blondeau:  Oougeon, — Information  is  desired 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  families  of  Blondeau 
and  Gougeon.  They  are  no  doubt  of  French 
extraction,  but  when  they  came  to  England  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Lewis  Augustus 
Blondeau  married  Denise  Grougeon.  They  had  a 
son,  William  Nevile,  bom  in  the  year  1740.  Soon 
after,  I  believe,  Mr.  Blondeau  died.    Mrs.  Blon- 


deau, afterwards  Lady  Hart,  wife  of  Sir  William 
Hart  (Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in  the 
reign  of  George  IL),  was  Mistress  of  the  House- 
hold at  St.  James's  Palace  for  more  than  fifty 
years  in  the  reigns  of  George  IL  and  George  HI. 
Esthcre,  or  Hester  Gougeon,  her  sister,  married 
Daniel  Cornelius  de  Beaufort,  grandfather  of  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  F.  Beaufort.  I  believe  tbat  the 
families  of  Gougeon  and  Guizot  are  in  some  way 
related  or  connected.  H.  C.  H. 

Attack  on  the  Sorhonne,  — 

"  When  Zeos  was  j'oung  a  rakish  coarse  he  led. 
Invaded  Danfte's'tower,  Amphitryon*8  bed ; 
Knock'd  down  Titians,  barnt-oat  Semele, 
And  bore  Earopa  splashing  throagh  the  sea. 
SowM  his  wild  oata ;  then  sought  another  home. 
And  changed  his  name  and  character  at  Rome. 
Grave  and  majestic,  lived  a  sober  life, 
Fear'd  by  the  bad,  respected  by  his  wife. 
A  cycle  more,  grown  corpulent  and  old. 
He  watch*d  the  weathercock,  and  shan*d  the  cold ; 
Used  stronger  spectacles,  spoke  thick  and  alow, 
I^v'd  his  arm-chair,  and  nursed  Iiis  goaty  toe ; 
Thought  pleasure  troublesome :  The  Sorbonne  thus 
Thunder'd  about  the  vnigenitus ; 
Pierc*d  Paschal's  roetaphysic  crust,  and  saw. 
With  gimlet  eye,  each  Angustinian  flaw. 
And  zealous,  practising  the  zeal  which  strikes. 
Drove  out  one  AmcUd  to  the  land  of  dykes. 
Now  feeble,  sunk  in  gluttony  and  ease. 
Requires  all  candidates  to — pay  their  fees. 
With  senses  duU'd  by  simonistic  jobs. 
Smells  not  Gassendi,  passes  over  Hobbea. 
Bullied  by  Beaumont,  mistresses,  and  lords^ 
Humbly  permission  craves  to  eat  its  words ; 
And  vows,  with  voice  between  a  groan  and  squaD, 
He  saw  not  heresy,  when  writ  so  smalL" 

The  above  lines  are  from  An  EpisUe  in  Verse 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  R,  O.  C,  by  G.  C,  small 
4to.,  London,  1756,  pp.  32.  Perhaps  it  mi^  be 
desirable  to  print  the  first  part  as  introductory  to 
what  follows ;  but  all  which  I  ask  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  attack  on  the  Sorbonne.  M.  £. 

Plato, ■-•There  is  an  ancient,  not  infrequently 
quoted,  simile  of  a  statue  in  an  unhewn  block  of 
marble,  which  exists  indeed,  but  a{^>ears  to  men 
only  when  discovered  and  developed  by  the  crea- 
tive mind  and  hand  of  the  sculptor.  I  believe  the 
image  is  in  Plato,  but  am  unable  to  lay  my  hand 
on  the  passage.  Can  any  of  your  readers  refer 
me  to  it?  M.A. 

The  Metcalfe  Family, — Can  any  correspondent 
inform  me  how  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe,  Goyem3r- 
General  of  India,  was  descended  from  that  Thomas 
Metcalfe  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  about  the  time  of  Henry  TIL  ? 

A.  M.W. 

Andrew  Morison,  —  There  was  printed  (Edin- 
burgh) at  the  foot  of  the  Horse  Wynd,  1719,  An 
Abstract  of  the  Art  of  Defence ;  showing  how  it  is 
to  be  played.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  James  Kioloclx 
of  Kmloch,  and  is  subscribed  **  Andrew  Moriaon.** 
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As  it  consists  of  sixteen  pagesi  title  and  dedica- 
tion included,  it  is  presumed  that  very  few  copies 
exist.     Who  was  Andrew  Morison  "  "'  " 


J.M. 


Palm  S^aiday  at  Rome.  —  I  have  always  been 
told  the  bougbs  borne  in  the  processions  were 
reallj  brancheti  of  palm,  which  tree  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  one  of  the  families  of  Rome  bad  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  supplying  the  branches,  which  ate 
gathered  the  preceding  year,  and  laid  up  during 
the  winter.  Can  any  of  yoar  readers  famish  me 
with  the  name  of  such  family  ?  A.  A. 

Proposed  Uuisersitg  of  Armagh In  the  Me- 
moirs and  Correspoitdence  of  VUcount  Caitlereagh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  302.,  there  is  an  interesUng  letter  from 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  MiHer  of  Armagh  (theu  one  of 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dubbn),  respect- 
ing the  proposed  University  of  Armagh.  Some  de- 
tails are  likewise  given  in  the  same  volume,  p.  04. 
The  plan  did  not  succeed ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  where  to  look  for  farther  particulars. 

Chen  Calcalia.  —  l  learn  from  an  extraordin- 
ary letter  which  Lord  Lyltelton  has  just  received 
fiom  a  gentlemen  of  Guernsey  (Mr.  Henry  Man- 
ning), that  the  latler  is  about  publishing  a  tract 
lo  exhibit  the  clo^e  analogy  between  music  and 
chess,  even  to  the  point  of  translating  a  game  of 
chets  inlo  a  piece  of  music.  Of  what  worth  this 
theory  may  be  I  cannot  say,  but  it  reminds  me  of 
another  in  connexion  with  cbesB,  viz.,  the  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Chess.  To  turn  this  Note  into 
a  Query,  1  wish  to  ask  Feofebsob  De  Moboam 
whether  it  ia  practicable  to  construct  a  Cbess  Cal- 
culus, so  that  every  position  in  a  game  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  function  of  the  positions  and  powers 
of  tbe  pieces,  by  operating  on  which  the  best  move 
for  tbe  next  player  might  be  evolved.  Chess  Is  a 
science  which  is  wholly  evolved  from  its  axioms 
and  definitions ;  and  the  power  of  any  piece  may 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  its  coordinate  axes 
(the5e  last  being  measured  by  the  number  of 
si^unres).  Why,  then,  cannot  the  whole  science 
be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  calculus  ?  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  the  learned  Frofessor  if  he 
would  give  me  a  tolerably  full  answer. 

C.  MAMSnBLD  IsauBT. 

Birmingbam. 

"Narren  Setchiconmg" — The  Narren  Beseh- 
ttoruiig,  or  Exoreitm  of  FooU,  is  as  remarkable  for 
its  curious  woodcuts  as  for  its  poignancy  as   a 
satire.    Can  you  give  me  any  information  — 
'    1 .  Who  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  F 

2.  When  was  it  first  printed? 

3.  Where  is  a  copy  to  be  found  of  tbe  oldest 
edition  F 

I  have  a  very  fine  copy  in  black-letter,  without 
date,  and  full  of  the  most  clever  cuts;  but  it 


wants  a  leaf,  or  perhaps  two  loaves,  at  the  end  ;  and 
I  am  very  desirous  of  completing  it  if  I  possibly   . 
can.     My  impression  is  that  the  oi.u  belongios  to 
me  is  the  Edilio  Princept.  J.  M. 

Oshaia  Intcriplioa,  a.d.  296.  —  Webb,  in  his 
Amdyne  oftheArUiquiliei  of  Ireland  (nSl,p.  144), 
states  that  an  Irish  inscripdon  in  Ogbam  charac- 
ters had  then  recently  been  discovered,  whidi 
"  ascertained  the  reality  of  the  battle  of  Gabhra" 
(pronounced  Qaura).  This  inscription  was  con- 
tained on  a  stone  erected  on  tbe  Callen  Monntain 
in  memory  of  Gonan.  The  date  of  this  battle 
(one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  Ireland)  is  affirmed 
by  the  annals  of  Innisfallen  to  have  been  a.d.  296. 
Can  anyone  inform  me  where  this  stone  now  is,  and 
what  the  words  of  the  inscription  are  P      H.  C.  C. 

TwinUiitgofaBtdPott:  What  is  a  Bed  Staff  t 
—  I  have  often  beard  this  phrase,  which  George 
Cotman  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Duberly  m 
the  Heir  at  Lam,  quoted  as  an  instance  of  his 
whimsicality,  and  tbe  originality  of  his  ideas.  I 
was  much  surprised  the  other  day  to  find  in  Mofr- 
teux  and  Ozell's  TrmulaUon  of  Itabelait  (author's 
prologue,  Book  ir.),  "  He  would  have  cut  him 
down  in  tbe  twinkling  of  a  bed-staff."  It  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  a  staff*  or  round 
Eiece  of  wood,  fixed  by  the  side  of  a  bedstead  to 
eep  the  bed  in  its  place.  If  this  were  the  case  it 
must  have  been  at  least  sis  feet  long,  and  strong 
enoagh  to  bear  the  weight  of  any  one  leaning 
against  iL  Bat  how  can  this  be  when  we  find  it 
used  by  Bobadil,  in  Eeery  Man  in  liis  Hunuwr,  to 
exhibit  his  skill  with  the  rapier  f  Such  a  pole 
might  have  been  used  to  show  what  could  be  done 
with  a  pike  or  spear;  but  it  seems  impossible 
that  a  staff*  as  tall  as  a  man's  self,  and  as  thick  as 
bis  wrist,  could  have  elucidated  the  lightning-like 
passes  of  the  small  sword,  A.  A. 

Pauoge  in  Bvrte.  — 

"Let  ms  repeat  the  memorable. wards  of  Bnike:  'Is 
there  *  men  la  his  lenm  who  judges  from  words,  not 
actions,  vhelher  othen  are  at  peace  with  bim,  and  when 
■Imck,  does  not  make  Dp  his  mind  (ill  his  qnestion  Is 
answered  I '  "  —  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Han.  Lord  Granville. 
on  tbe  War  m  Spain,  Lond.  1810,  p.  27. 

Can  you  help  me  to  the  place  in  Burke  where 
this  passage  occurs  t  E,  J.  F. 

Porbvil  of  Dr.  Robert  Langton.—l  have  lately 
seen  a  picture,  evidently  ancient,  representing  an 
elderly  man,  with  white  flowing  beard,  moustache, 
and  hair ;  the  features  of  a  pronounced  character, 
the  nose  being  long  and  aquiline,  and  the  eye. 
pienung.  The  costume  of  the  figure  is  that  of  an 
ecclesiastio,  consisting  of  a  blaca  gown  and  cap. 
In  the  right  hand  Ira  holds  a  book,  in  tbe  left  a 
long  staff,  from  which  ia  suspended  what  is  ap- 
parently a  tulgrim's  scripw  covered  with  pilgrim's 
emblems.    At  the  head  tk  the  portrait  (for  inch 
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it  is)  is  inscribed  "  Robertas  Langton,  doctor, 
etc.**  The  painting  is  on  canvas.  It  is  said^  to 
Lave  come  from  Annesley  Hall,  Nottinghamshire, 
the  residence  of  the  Chaworths. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents,  acquainted  with 
Annesley  HaU  and  its  pictures  within  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years,  could  inform  me  whether  the 
portrait  is  remembered  to  have  been  seen  there, 
and  furnish  any  farther  particulars,  I  should  feel 
much  obliged.  Jamvs  Thompson. 

Leicester. 


Quatcdion  Warded.  —  Who  says,  of  whom  — 
**  The  solitary  monk  who  shook  the  world.**  ? 

A.  E.  H.  H. 


Medalet  of  Spence, — I  have  lately  been  shown 
a  small  copper  coin  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  of  which  I  should  like  to  know  the 
history.  One  side  is  the  impression  of  the  head 
and  bust  of  a  man  surrounded  with  the  following 
words:  "T.  Spence,  a  State  Prisoner  in  1794.'* 
And  on  the  obverse,  under  the  words  *'  Am  I  not 
thine  ass,**  is  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  crown  on 
his  head ;  a  sceptre  in  his  uplifted  right  hand,  the 
reina  in  his  left ;  a  pigtail  hanging  down  over  bis 
tailcoat ;  a  ^  fair  round  belly,**  casting  its  shadow 
before ;  his  legs  enoaaed  in  mreeches  and  Hessians 
(the  latter  armed  with  long  spurs) ;  seated  on  a 
bare-backed  animal  that,  but  for  the  hint  con- 
veyed in  the  label,  and  the  even  superasinine  length 
of  ears  with  which  it  is  adorned,  a  naturalist  would 
fed  more  inclined  to  pronoonce  a  bull  than  a 
dodkey.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  that  the  rider 
of  this  hybrid  beast  is  meant  to  represent  his 
Majesty  George  UI.  of  blessed  memory ;  but  who 
was  T.  Spence  ?  and  for  what  offence  was  he  in 
limbo  ?  Wherein  lies  the  point  of  the  label,  '*  Am 
I  not  thine  ass  ?**  These  are  I  hope.  Sir,  not  ille- 
gitimate queries  to  you  and  your  legion.    Rustic. 

Mooltan,  Puojab,  25  Aug.  1858. 

[This  is  one  of  the  many  medalet»  or  tokens  issued  by 
the  radical  fellow  T.  Spence,  who  was  imprisoned  for 
sedition.  See  The  Que  of  Thomas  Spoice,  boolueller,  the 
comer  of  Chancery'lome^  toho  was  commiited  to  Clerkenwell 
JPrieon,  Dec,  10,  1792,  for  selling  Paints  Bights  of  Man, 
8vo.,  1792.  The  reverse  represents  George  III.  riding 
upon  John  Ball,  baving  an  ass's  head,  and  exclaiming 
submissively :  "Am  I  not  thine  ass?''  (See  Balaam.) 
Spence  struck  several  medalets  or  tokens,  all  politically 
satirieal.  Mrs.  Banks  entered  them  all  in  her  Catalogue 
as  **  seditious  tokens."  See  also  The  Coin-CoUedor^s  Com- 
panioH,  published  by  T.  Spence,  24nK>.,  1795.] 

Michael  Drayton.  —  Some  time  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced in  "  N.  &  Q.**  (1"  S.  xii.  395.)  that  Mr. 
Collier  was  engaged  in  editing  DraytoB*s  Works, 
Was  this  expressed  intention  ever  carried  into 
effect  ?  W.  C. 

[One  rohme  4ta  of  Drayton's  Works  has  b«en  printed 


for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier. It  occupies  nearly  500  pages,  and  contains  all  the 
poet's  earliest  and  rarest  productions.  Of  ^  the  sevai 
poems  contained  in  it,  two  are  from  unioae  originals,  one 
from  copies  which  exist  only  at  Oxford  and  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  another  from  a  book  formerly  the 
property  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  with  hin  cor- 
rections. We  trust  that  the  work  will  be  continued  by 
the  Roxburghe  Club.] 

Beukelzoon,  —  In  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Netherlan^  at  the  dme  of  the  accession  of  Philip 
the  Good,  Mr.  Motley  says,  in  his  Btse  of  me 
Duich  BepubliCf  i.  39., — 

"  The  material  prosperity  of  the  country  bad,  however. 
Tastly  increased.  The  fisheries  of  Holland  had  become 
of  enormous  importance.  The  invention  of  the  humble 
Beukelzoon  (^  Bieryliet  had  expanded  into  a  mine  of 
wealth." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who  Beukel- 
zoon was,  and  in  what  his  invention  consisted  ? 


[In  1414,  Jacob  Beukelzoon  of  Biervliet  discovered  the 
new  and  excellent  method  stiU  in  use,  of  drying  and  bar- 
relling herrings,  and  two  years  after  the  first  large  her- 
ring sein  was  manufactured  at  Hoom. — Velius,  Chronyek 
van  Hoom,  boek  L  p.  17.] 

Seal  found  at  Old  Ford,  —  I  enclose  an  impres- 
sion from  a  copper  seal  found  at  Old  Ford,  near 
Bow,  during  the  excavation  for  the  North  London 
Line.  I  am  not  learned  in  archaeology,  and  there- 
fore I  must  leave  the  Editor  of  "  N.  &  Q.**  to 
read  the  legend;  but  I  should  feel  obliged  lor 
any  information  on  the  point.  At  the  back  of 
the  seal  is  a  copper  loop,  which  aflR>rda  a  handle 
or  means  of  suspending  it.  W.  L.  B. 

[The  inscription  is,  '*s  p^stbi  tkdkri  p«caiiobic* 
CRETK1ISI8."  Sigillum  Petri  Teder,  such  is  the  ioteipre- 
tation  (^  the  commencement;  but  how  to  proceed  we 
know  not  at  present,  for  the  seal  is  foreign,  and  the  Banies 
and  titles  are  to  us  unknown.  Mr.  Teder,  or  Tsderos, 
was  probably  a  dean  or  a  canon.] 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  MSS, —In  the  Bisitny  of 
ike  College  of  Arms^  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble, 
A.  D.  1805,  b  the  following :  — 

**  The  Rev^.  Joseph  Bokenham,  Rector  of  Stoke  Ash  in 
Suffolk,  made  an  alphabetical  list  of  Arms  and  Monu- 
ments of  this  County  (Norfolk),  containing  1228  coats  of 
Arms.  The  late  Sir  John  Fenn  purchased  it  out  of  Le 
Neve  Norroy*s  collection.** 

Also:  — 

**  The  Rey<i.  J.  Bokenham  made  a  collection  of  730 
coats  of  Arms  of  families  of  SafErik,  to  which  ffir  John 
Fenn  made  additionsi" 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion of  the  whereabouts  of  either  or  both  of  these 
MSS.  P  and  whether  I  can  obtun  an  impection  of 
their  contents  ?  l^nuw  Molubts. 

[In  the  Index  to  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  under  Norfolk,  we  find  "  Notes  of  Iforftilk 
ihmiliee.  Alphabet  of  Arms,  etc,  oollectad  by  Mt.  Bonett 
and  Rev.  J.  Bokenham.**    MS.  6622.] 
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SIR    CHBISTOPBEB    WBeif. 

(2"  S.  vi.  293.) 

In  Frofessob  De  Morqan'b  conclugiTe  replj 
to  tiie  lost  qaery  of  Ms.  HBKBmr,  whether  he 
would  assert  that  Ihote  leho  hare  beta  greai  in  ma- 
thematics hone  often  been  great  tn  other  thingi  f 
be  deals  out  but  epare  justice  to  the  rrawitile  — 
nay,  almost  utiiversai  —  genius  of  Wren,  even  if 
he  does  not  "damn  with  faint  praise"  the  man 
whom  the  learned,  Ihe  eloqnent,  the  witty,  the 
prince  of  matbematlc  coninientators,  the  illus- 
trions  Isaac  Barrow,  his  colleagne  and  contem- 
porary, <Iescribes  «s*  "  Certiagime  conttat  ut 
prcecociorea  neminem  unquam  prtetulisse  spea,  ita 
nee  maturiorea  quemquam  frnctus  protnliMe :  jlro- 
digiam  olimmtr,  nitne  miredHta  viri,  into  dtJnonmn 
hominis,  eutfecerit  nominasse  ingenioiissimum  opti' 
mum  Chrjstophorum  Wrenuum." 

Fbofessor  De  Morgan  says  of  this  universal 
genius,  who  passed  not  a  day  of  his  long  and 
useful  life  without  adding  a  line  to  the  book  of 
knowledge,  "I  ehall  astonish  some  of  your  readew 
by  telling  them  that  Cbrisiopher  Wren  was  a  ma- 
thematician ofito  mean  repabiHon:  see  hia  name  in 
the  Index  of  the  Prineipia."  Is  it  then  surprising 
that  the  mind  which  designed  St.  Psnl's  and  all 
around  it,  because  be  was  an  architeot,  an  adopted 
profession,  "  was  a  mathematician  of  no  mean  re- 
putation I" 

The  learned  Profesaor  refers  to  the  Index  of 
the  Prineipia,  which  waa  not  puUished  till  after 
1686,  when  Wren  was  in  the  zenith  of  hia  fame 
as  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a  geometrician,  an  astro- 
nomer, the  improver,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  the 
barometer,  an  experimentalist  on  the  laws  of 
motion  and  gravitation,  the  only  solver  of  Pascal's 
and  Kepler  B  problems,  a  poet,  a  chemist,  the 
Crichton  of  art  and  science.  I  appeal  to  the 
letter-books  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  I  was 
permitted  to  consult  for  my  Memoir*  of  Wren, 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  to  Birch's  Hittory  of 
the  Royal  Society,  vol.  i».  p.  484.,  which  States  t  — 
"Mav  19,  1686,  Sir  Joaeph  WillianuoD  in  the  cbtir. 
Ordered,  that  Mt.  Nawlon's  Philoiopkix  Jfattmlii  Prix- 
ripla  Mv^ttmatiea  be  printed  forthwith  in  qaarto,  in  a 
fair  letter ;  and  that  a  letter  be  wriltea  to  him  to  signify 
the  Society's  resolution,  and  to  desire  hia  oplnioa  a*  to 
the  print,  volume,  cuts,  Ac.  Mr.  Halley,  the  clerk  to  the 
Societ)-,  wrote  accordingly  on  May  20th.'' 

Horace  Walpole  aays,  — 

"  A  variety  of  knowledgB  proclaioiB  the  aniversality-,  a 
mullipllcity  of  works  (he  abunilaace,  and  St.  Fanl's  IJa- 
thedral  the  greataeaa,  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  genius." 


And  the  distinguished  philoso^iber  Robert  Hooke, 
the  con  I  rovers  ia  list  of  Ilevelius,  the  inventor  of 
pocket*  or  spring  watches,  an  observer  of  the 
variatioris  of  tie  compais,  and  a  great  contributor 
to  natural  science,  writer ;  — 


such  a. 


ince  the  lime  of  Ar- 
1  head  and  so  pbila- 


Milizia,  in  bis  Vite  dei  Architetti,  says  :  — 

"  Wren  (a  d'  an  carattere  si  modesto  il  diiprezzo  degl' 
iniorantii  egli  era  veramente  dotii,  e  peicib  non  parlava 
(ihe  poco  di  rade." 

Ougbtred,  in  the  preface  to  his  Clavi*  Mathe- 
raatica  Oxom^,  16G2,  edit.  3.,  says  of  the  youthful 
Wren,— 

"Dominiis  Christophoros  Wren,  colIegCi  Wadbanouis 

Gnomoaioaai,   Slaticam.   Mechanicam  pneclaris  iaventii 
Boxit  j  ab  eoque  tempore  conlinub  aogere  pergiL" 

Hor  must  we  forget  that  the  name  of  Wren  was 
highly  distinguished  l>efore  the  Prineipia  of  New- 
ton was  known  ;  for  in  1662  bis  Astronomical 
Lectures  were  published  at  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press ;  Pralectionet  Aitronoraiea  Ozania  Led. 
de  ProbiemaUbua  Spharibui ;  de  PaacaU  ;  de  Re 
nautica  vervm.  See  a  manuscript  on  the  subject 
in  the  Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  British  Mu- 

As  to  the  celebrity  given  to  Wren  by  the  Index 
to  the  Prineipia,  u  Fbofessob  De  Mobgak  af- 
firms,  the  case  is  the  reverse,  aa  I  shall  briefly 

In  1671,  nine  years  after  the  publication  of 
Wren's  PraUcUoaet  Attronomica,  just  mentioned, 
it  is  recorded  in  Birch's  ilittory  of  the  Royal  So~ 
eietyCroL  ii.  p.  501.),  when  Wren,  Boyle,  Wallia 
and  Hooke  were  engaged  in  philosophical  inves- 
tigations, particnlarly  aa  to  a  recent  pablicatiou 
of  Leibnitz  on  a  new  hypotfaeaie,  that  — 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  Oiisyear  Hr.  Isaac 


rtm  plaining  (^ 
and  thus  an- 


inblishEd  two  to 

So  did  Pascal,  KepJex,  and  other  celebrities  of  that  time; 
and  Robert  Hooke   asaamed  a  cypher,  Ci 
piracy,  if  ba  eotaianmaited  Intanigibly, 
aoanced  hii  ^ring  watota  and  bis  lam  of  the 

t  The  modesty  of  this  great  man  fs  beaolifiilly  exem- 
pUfied  in  his  reply  to  this  cammnaicalion.  (See  FUI. 
3Va»,  vol.  TiL  1)0.  SI.)  ■  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
hoDouT  dona  m*  by  the  eisfai^  of  Salisbury  in  proposing 
me  candidate)  and  which,  1  hope,  will  be  further  con- 
ftrred  on  me  bj  my  election  into  the  Society.  And,  if  ao^ 
I  shall  endeavour  to  testify  my  gratitnde,  by  cmnmunl- 
eating  what  my  poor  and  solitary  endeavours  can  eAct 
towards  the  promoting  pbilosopbical  design." 


NOTES  A2f  D  QUEBIES.  L»^  s.  Tl  us,  Oo*.  so.  ta. 


It  is  melancholy  to  find  that  the  illiutrious 
antbor  of  the  Priacipia,  the  great  discoverer  of 
tbe  hiddeo  things  of  light,  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  honours  were  often  proGtIeaa  in  a 
worldly  I'iew  ;  for  it  is  recorded  in  Birch's  Hutory 
(vol.  iii.  p.  178.),  under  the  date  of  January  2S, 
1675,  that,— 

"At  »  meeting  of  Ibo  Connci!,  Mr.  Oldmburj;  having 
menliooed  Ihat  Mr.  Newton  having  inlimiled  his  being 
JQ  gacli  circumstance*  that  he  desired  to  be  excused  tram 
the  veekl?  payment!,  it  was  agreed  lo  by  the  Council 
that  ha  should  b«  dispensed  nith." 

In  April,  1676,  the  Society  record  hia  suc- 
cessful eiperimenta  of  tbe  prism.  In  December, 
1679,  Sir  Christopher  M'ren  being  in  the  chair, 
an  important  communication  from  Mr.  Newton, 
dated  November  28,  1679,  explaining  his  opinions 
of  M.  Mallemont'a  new  hypotheiis  of  the  heaven*, 
was  read  and  discussed.  Wren  suggesting  expcri- 
meQls  to  he  made  in  proof  of  Newton's  correct- 
ness.    (^Ibid.  p.  dI3.) 

The  year  1685  I  have  already  recorded  as  being 
memorable  for  the  publication  of  tiie  Prindpia  by 
the  Royal  Society:  and  in  May,  1714,  the  name 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  wai  added  to  that  of  Wren, 
for  the  first  time,  as  one  of  bis  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioner*, "for  the  carrying  on,  finishine,  and  adorn- 
ing of  this  cathedral,"  (See  Sir  Henry  Ellis's 
DugdtOe,  p.  174.) 

It  is  not  for  me,  nor,  at  the  present  day,  for  any 
one,  to  eulogise  the  mighty  mind  of  him  whom  our 
great  ethic  poet  sang,  — 

"  God  said,  let  Nkwtos  be,  and  all  was  light" 
But  the  candonr  of  the  learned  Professor  must 
excuse  my  zeal  in  favour  of  that  cycloptedian 
genius,  that  prodigy  of  a  boy,  that  miracle  of  a 
man,  that  magician  of  science,  whom  he  has  un- 
consciously underrated.  As  a  mathematician, 
Newton  is  ntiUi  tecsndiu;  but  "the  visible  diurnal 
sphere  "  in  which  Wren  "  lived  and  moved  and 
had  hia  being"  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  de- 
serves something  more  Ihan  the  lukewarm  praise 
of  being  "  a  mathematician  of  no  mean  repu- 
tation!" In  making  Brutus  poor,  we  enrich  not 
Casiius  1  Let  them  both  stand  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame  in  their  own  circles,  and  let  that  of  Wren 
be  near  to  that  of  hia  distinguished  contemporary 
and  yoke-fellow,  the  second  Michelangiolo.  Both 
were  celebrated  for  intellectual  precocity ;  both 
employed  a  long  and  useful  life  in  the  public  wel- 
fare ;  both  became  acknowledged  and  admired 
Nestoriaa  sages ;  and  of  both  may  be  truly  said— 

Jambs  Buies. 
20.  Bornej  Street,  Greenwich. 


{2°*  S.  vi.  -287.) 
A  correspondent  asks,  "  what  may  be  the  menta 
of  this  work,  which  he  has  not  had  an  (^porlaaitj 
of  consulting?"  I  presume  he  alJudea  to  the  Liher 
Munmm  Fublicomm  Hibernite,  ab  anl  152  utgrne 
ad  1827,  or  EilablUhaeidi  of  Inland  from  Ute 
\9lh  of  King  Stephen  to  tie  llh  George  I  V'.;  bei^ 
the  Report  of  Bowleg  Laicellei,  extracted  from.  Ikg 
Beeordi,  ffc.  ^c.  If  not  to  the  entire  work,  tlie 
Query  probably  points  to  the  "  Kes  Gest«  An- 
glorum  in  Uibernia,"  which  forma  a  portioa  of  it. 
This  valuable  compilation  was  commenced  un- 
der direction  of  the  Iriib  Record  Commission  in 
1812  from  a  collection  of  HS.  book*  formed  by 
Mr.  Lodge  from  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  and 
afterward  purchased  by  the  Crown.  Mr.  Las- 
celles  was  entrmted  with  the  preparation  of  the 
documents  for  publication  in  1813,  and  was  em- 
'  ployed  on  them  to  1830,  when  it  was  taken  oat 
I  of  hia  bands  in  consequence  of  a  Report  of  tbe 
Record  Commissioners  iu  England;  in  which,  they 
.  represented  the  incompleteness,  imperfections,  ana 
I  the  improper  introduction  of  irrelevant  *"■**** 
into  the  portion  printed  up  to  that  date.  Hie 
coat  of  reviling  and  remodelling  it  wotild  hare 
I  beenso formidablethat thegovemment,ratlMrthan 
j  encounter  it,  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  anspend 
,  it  altogether.  For  apnards  of  twenty  yean, 
therefore,  no  farther  progress  was  made,  altnoogh 
:  the  printing  had  previously  proceeded  lo  the  ex- 
tent of  two  folio  volumes  of  about  1000  [Mges 
each.  At  length  in  18A2  it  was  resolved,  in  conn- 
deration  of  the  value  of  much  of  the  mnterial 
I  embodied  in  it,  and  the  great  expense  ainadr 
I  incurred,  to  issue  the  book  incomplete  aa  it  is;  and 
,  even  without  expunging;  the  objectionsbl«  por- 
tiona,  such  as  the  "  Supplement  to  the  History  of 
I  England,  or  Res  Gestm  Anglomm  in  Hiberuai,'' 
I  which  Mr.  Lascelles  had  introduced  withont  an- 
I  thority,  and  which  hat  cert-iinly  no  clfum  to  appre- 
!  ciation  or  retention. 

j  Accordingly,  in  February,  1852,  it  was  issued  to 
I  the  public  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Thomas  of 
I  the  Public  Record  Office,  exposing  the  above 
I  facta,  and  prefixing  an  analyBis  of  its  contents. 
!  The  work,  as  Mr.  Thomas  says,  conlofais  nmtta- 
of  importance  and  interest,  but  in  an  imperfect 
and  immethodical  form,  utterly  destitute  of  sys- 
tem and  arrangement.  Hence  its  value  fbr  con- 
sultation is,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralised. 

To  this  notice  I  would  append  a  Query :  Ur. 
Lascelles,  about  the  year  1833,  was  in  possession 
of  an  elaborate  iniex  to  the  work,  whidi  I  saw 
with  him  in  MS.  (but  whether  complete  or  im- 
perfect I  am  unable  to  say.)  Such  a  key  to  tbe 
"rudis  indesquaque  moles"  of  hia  compilation 
would  be  of  extreme  value ;  and  it  ia  desirable  lo 
know  whether  the  MS.  I  allude  to  la  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  whether  it  coold  be  rendered  m 
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to  the  public  now  that  the  Liher  Hibernice  has  been 
issued  by  the  Commissioners. 

J.  Emebson  Tenkent. 


The  work  quoted  by  Abhba  under  the  former  of 
these  names  was  never  published  in  a  separate 
form,  but  is  included  in  Part  I.  of  that  stupen- 
dous repertory  of  the  Official  History  of  Ireland, 
the  Liher  Munerum  Publicorum  Hibernue^  —  a  work 
which,  after  having  been  compiled,  by  special  com- 
mand, pursuant  to  an  Address  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  a.d.  1810,  and  printed  in  1824,  was 
never  published,  but  suppressed  by  the  English 
government,  for  very  sufficient  reasons. 

These  two  ponderous  volumes  will  be  found  in 
the  libraries  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  (presented  by  the  now  Right 
Hon.  Philip  Cecil  Crampton,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the 
Queen  s  Bench),  and  a  copy  was  some  time  ago  in 
the  collection  of  the  Repeal  Association,  which 
was  advertised  for  sale,  on  the  dissolution  of  that 
body,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  a  very  high  price. 

The  government  having  since  removed  the  re- 
striction on  the  sale  of  this  work,  it  can  now  be 
procured  through  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith, 
Dublin  booksellers,  for  about  two  pounds. 

A  very  exact  collation  of  the  contents  of  the 
Liber  Munerum,  with  interesting  bibliographical 
notes,  will  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  the  2nd  ed. 
(1851)  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Archdeacon  of  CashePs 
valuable  Fasti  EcclesuB  Hihemica,  It  contains, 
says  Dr.  Cotton  {loc.  cit.  p.  xx.),  **  a  great  mass  of 
curious  information  carelessly  put  together,  and 
disOgured  by  flippant  and  impertinent  remarks  of 
the  compiler  most  unbefitting  a  government  em- 
ploye." 

These  observations  of  the  venerable  archdeacon 
seem  fully  merited,  and  apply  especially  to  the 
first  part  of  the  work,  which  is  from  the  pen  of 
*^  Rowley  Lascelles  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-law.*'  The  drift  of  this  composition  seems 
to  be  the  upholding  a  policy  of  centralisation,  and 
discouragement  of  Irish  nationality,  an  animus 
which  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  title  of  Part 
I.,  which,  so  far  from  being,  as  quoted  by  Abhba, 
a  "  History  of  Ireland,"  is  styled  —  "  Supplement 
to  the  History  of  England;  or.  Res  Grestso  Anglo- 
rum  in  Hibernia."     Sic  vos  non  vobis  ! 

The  remaining  six  parts,  however,  of  this  great 
national  work,  which  is  too  little  known,  are  very 
valuable  and  important  as  registers  of  facts  de- 
rived from  sources  of  undoubted  authority. 

An  index  to  the  whole  is  a  desideratum. 

John  Ribton  GABSTur. 


TESTAMENT   OF   THE   TWELVE  PATRIARCHS. 

(2»*  S.  vi.  173.  276.) 

In  reply  to  Fuibius  Ruobt,  my  copy,  from 
'*  tear  and  wear,"  is  in  one  or  two  of  the  Testa- 


ments noticed  imperfect ;  but  I  have  been  able  so 
far  to  verify  the  following  quotations  given  by 
him  from  the  edition  in  his  possession. 

Reuben,  p.  10.  (of  my  copy), "  The  Fourth  b  the 
Spirit  of  Smelling,  wherewith  cometh  Delight,"  &c. 
**  Seeing"  is  treated  of  as  the  second  particular,  and 
there  appears  to  me  no  inaccuracy  in  the  sense  or 
text.  P.  12.  "  The  Egyptian  Woman  (Potiohar's 
wife,  Memphiticc^)  did  much  to  him  (Joseph)  by 
using  the  nelp  of  Witches,  and  by  offering  him 
Slaubar  Sauses,"  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may 
have  been  the  composition  and  ingredients  of  these 
dishes  used  to  promote  fascination.  A  passage 
(p.  88.  Joseph)  may  help  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  obscurity :  "  and  she  sent  me  meat  strewed 
about  with  Inchantment."  In  vulgar  speech,  slab' 
ber  and  slubber  are  still  heard  in  respect  to  food 
of  a  soft  kind. 

Joseph,  p.  84—94.  The  word  seems  throughout 
invariably  spelled  **  eunuch."  P.  92.  "  She  would 
fain  have  spied  me  in  desire  of  Sin,"  for  "  syped," 
evidently  a  typographical  error.  Id,  '*  Saying 
Altho*  they  ask  two  Besaunces  of  Grold,  see  that 
thou  spare  not  for  money,  but  Buy  the  child  and 
bring  him  to  me.  He  paid  80  Golden  Crowns  for 
me,  and  stud  to  his  Lady  that  he  paid  a  100,"  &c. 
The  Besand  here  referred  to,  is  perhaps  to  be  un- 
derstood as  the  ancient  piece  of  gold  coin  called  a 
Bysantine  from  having  been  first  struck  at  By- 
zantium or  Constantinople.  (For  copious  inform- 
ation on  this  point,  see  Jamieson's  Scottish  Du> 
tionary^  s.  v.  edit.  4to.,  1808.)  On  the  authority 
of  this  lexicographer,  *'  Wiclif  uses  the  term  5e- 
savnt  as  equivalent  to  talent*^ 

Juda,  p.  38.  '*  And  they  gave  us  Two  Hundred 
Quarters  of  Com,  Five  ^Hundred  Bates  of  Oyl, 
and  a  Thousand  and  500*  measures  of  Wine,"  &c. 
I  take  Bates^  which  occurs  also  in  another  part  of 
the  book  spelled  in  the  same  way,  to  mean  baths, 
a  Hebrew  measure  equal  to  7  'gallons  4  pints 
English  wine  measure.  (See  The  State  of  the 
Greatest  King  Solomon^  by  G.  Renolds,  Bristol, 
1721,  8vo.,  p.  36.) 

Issachar,  p.  52.  ^  I  have  not  Eaten  my  Meat 
alone,  nor  removed  the  Bounds  and  Buttles  of 
Lands."  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  connexion  of 
the  phrase  buttles  is  synonymous  with  the  Scotch 
word  butti  defined  by  Jamieson  (utsup,\  **  A  piece 
of  ground  which,  in  ploughing,  does  not  form  a 
proper  ridge,  but  is  excluded  as  an  angle ;"  or 
otherwise  '*  for  a  small  piece  of  ground  disjoined 
in  whatever  manner  from  the  adjacent  lands ;" 
and  in  a  general  view,  to  the  honesty  of  the  pa- 
triarch who  had  respected  his  neighbours*  land- 
marks, and  had  not  encroached  on  his  property. 

The  edidon  from  which  I  quote  is  a  neat  speci- 
men of  the  Glasgow  press  in  its  typo^phy.  It 
is  liberally  interspersed  with  ci^italB  m  the  text, 
and  with  abundance  of  marginal  references  as  to 
the  heads  of  the  subjects  disa^ursed  on.    A  num- 
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ber  of  the  woodcuts  are  connilerably  worn,  and  a  ' 
few  of  them  not  by  any  means  contemptible  in  ; 
design  fur  a  cheap  popular  manual  of  that  period,  ! 
1720.  G.  N.  '' 


THE   MASS   TBRMED   A    *^  SOMO/* 

(2°*  S.  vi.  214.  279.) 

We  must  all  admit  that  the  ^'^lass**  of  the 
early  Church  was  no  other  than  the  Uoly  Eu- 
charist. My  statement,  therefore,  was  not  that, 
in  former  days,  the  Mass  itself  was  .termed  a  song, 
an  idea  which  it  would  be  painful  to  entertain ; 
but  that  *'to  the  service  of  the  Mass  the  term 
*aong*  was  particularly  applied.**  Neither,  in 
using  the  word  '*  particularly,**  did  I  mean  to 
signify  that  our  English  forefathers  applied  the 
term  *^  song  **  to  the  services  of  the  Mass  exclu- 
tiveb/.  My  meaning  was,  and  is,  that  they  applied 
it  not  only  to  our  mediaeval  Church  services  ge- 
nerally, but  to  the  service  of  the  Mass  in  parti- 
cular ;  expressly,  ex  prafeasOy  to  the  service  of  the 
Mass,  as  well  as  to  the  other  services  of  the 
Church.  My  statement  relates  to  times  past; 
but,  in  a  measure,  I  find  it  sustained  by  a  learned 
and  able  writer  of  more  recent  date,  under  the 
heading  "  Liturgy  of  the  Mass.**  Dr.  Rock,  Hie' 
rurgia,\S5l,  pp.  80,  81.:  — 

**  These  words  form  the  conclusion  of  the  Secret.  The 
Priest  here  elevates  his  voice  at  Low  Mass,  and  at  High 

Mass  employs  a  chant  in  their  recitation The 

style  of  music  for  singing  the  *  Preface  *  and  the  <  Pater 
Noster,' "  ^  parts  of  the  'Liturgy  of  the  Mass,'  as  well  as] 
**for  chanting  the  psalms  at  Vespers,  and  at  other  parts  of 

divine  service is  indiscriminately  called  Plain 

SoHo,  and  the  Ghregorian  Chant" 

Old  writers  also  expressly  speak  of  the  service 
of  the  Mhss  as  a  song. 

R,  Brunne,  cited  by  Dr.  Richardson,  "  and  thi 
Masse  sonsen  "  (and  thy  Mass  songs). 

Poxe,  Acts  and  Man.  (1610),  p.  1299.  col.  2., 
'*They  had  Masse  of  the  holie  Ghost  solemnly 
sung  in  pHcksong" 

Roderick  Mors,  in  his  "  CJomplaint,"  p.  2.  of 

ch.  i.,  **  An  unholy  Masse rolled  up  with 

discant,  priksong,  and  organes.** 

The  service  of  the  Mass  is  sometimes  called  by 
Foxe  "  the  liturgie**  (••  The  liturgie,  or  Masse,  as 
they  call  it,  did  first  begin  with  Dominus  vobis- 
cum,**  p.  1275.  col.  1.).  Now,  under  this  title  also 
Foxe  describes  the  Mass-service  as  a  songf  p. 
1275.  col.  2.  in  the  **  Offertory  :**  — 

"  Thus  ye  may  see  what  was  their  oUations  and  iacri- 
Jice  in  the  ancient  time  of  their  liturgie  [Mass].  WTiere- 
of  now  remaineth  nothing  bat  their  name  only  with  the 


It  matters  not  how  often  in  mediseval  times  the 
Mass  was  sung,  how  often  said.  The  idea  of  sing^ 
tng"  always  attached  to  the  Mass.  ^ Shtging-breadj 
the  round  cakes  or  wafers  intended  for  the  con- 


secrated host  in  the  eucharistic  sacrament*'  (Halli- 
well).  *' Chanterie **  (Chantry,  Cbaiinterie>»  "An 
endowment  for  the  payment  of  a  priest,  to  un^ 
Mass  agreeably  to  the  appointment  of  the  foander** 
(li.).  The  mass  might  in  this  ease  be  far  oftener 
said  than  sang  :  still  the  endowment  waa  ■%  Chan- 
terie. 

When  therefore  an  individual  beqaeathed  a 
property  to  secure  Masses  for  his  aool,  anrelir  it 
might  very  naturally  be  said  hj  thoae  who  aad 
expected  the  property  ro  become  theirs  (aa  aog- 
gested  2"*^  S.  vi.  214.),  that  he  had  ''sold  it  ibr  a 

Thomas  BovB. 


song. 


FAMILIES   OF   WAKE   ANB  BE 


(•2»^  S.  vi.  232.  275.) 

Inquiries  having  recently  been  made  respecting 
several  members  of  the  Woke  family,  it  raaj  not 
be  out  of  place  to  seek  for  information  respectiag 
the  earlier  part  of  their  pedigree. 

The  founder  of  the  family  was  Hugh  Wac^  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Hen.  I.,  took  to  wife  Emma,  daugh- 
ter and  ultimately  heir  of  Baldwin  Fitz-GKIbert, 
the  son  of  Gilbert  de  Gaul,  and  grandson  of  Bald- 
win Count  of  Flanders.  We  are  told  that  this 
Hugh  was  succeeded  by  three  generations  <^ 
Baldwins. 

The  account  given  by  Dugdale  is  that  Baldwin 
I.  died  a.  3  Johan  (a.d.  1201) ;  that  some  time  after 
his  death  Baldwin  II.  took  to  wife  Agnes^  dai^- 
ter  to  William  du  Ilommet;  that  thia  Baldwin 
died  8  Johan,  a.d.  1206 ;  and  that  his  son  by  the 
said  Agnes, — Baldwin  III., — after  marryiiw  ba- 
bell,  daughter  of  William  de  Briwer,  diedbefore 
the  15th  year  of  King  John,  a.d.  12 13,  lea'ni^  a 
son  Hugh. 

If  this  statement  were  correct,  Hugh,  the  grand- 
son of  Baldwin  II.,  must  have  been  bom  wHhm 
twelve  years  after  the  marriage  of  hisgrandE^dier. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  f 

In  memory  of  their  descent  from  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  we  find  that  Baldwin  became  the  fii- 
vourite  name  in  the  family  of  Wake;  and  the 
traditional  association  appears  to  be  retained  to 
our  own  day  in  the  Christian  name  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Wake  Walker. 

From  the  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto  (p.  500.) 
we  learn  that  one  Robert  de  Yeer  (whose  great- 
grandson,  Ranulphus,  was  living  a.  3  Edw.  IIL, 
A.B.  1329)  was  enfeoffed  of  the  manor  of  Thrap- 
ston  in  the  county  of  Northampton  by  one  Balde- 
winus  de  Wake ;  and  that  the  son  of  the  Robert 
de  Veer  so  enfeoffed  bore  the  name  of  Baldwin. 
This  is  probably  the  Baldwin  de  Ver  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  Rot.  de  Oblatis  et  Ftnibus  in  connexion 
with  the  manor  of  Thrapston,  a.  6  Johan,  a.d.  1205. 

In  addition  to  my  first  Query  I  would  wA^  Was 
there  any  Baldwin  de  Ver  before  the  reign  of 
King  John  ? 
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Was  there  any  connexioa  by  marriage  between 
the  De  Veres  and  the  Wakes  ? 

How  were  the  De  Veres  of  Thrapston  con- 
nected, 

a.  With  the  Earb  of  Oxford  ? 

6.  With  the  De  Veres  of  Great  Addington  ? 

The  father  of  the  first  Hugh  Wake  was.  Geof- 
frey Wac,  a  Norman  Baroo,  probably  of  Flemish 
extraction.  Does  the  History  of  (he  WtAe  Family  ^ 
mentioned  by  Ma,  Chai>wick(p.  275),  contain  any 
account  of  this  Gec^frey,  and  of  his  possessions  in 
Normandy?  Mblktss. 

SiLVERSTONE  asks  Certain  definite  questions  at 
p.  232.,  to  none  of  wbieh  do  the  notes  from 
Blomefield  at  p.  275.  ofier  any  reply.  Nor  from 
the  History  of  the  Wake  Family^  to  which  Mr. 
Chadwick  alludes,  will  SuTBasTONB  "learn 
what  he  desires ;  **  if  the  work  referred  to  be,  as 
I  presume,  the  Brief  Enquiry  into  the  Antiquity <t 
Honour,  and  Estate  of  the  Name  and  FamUy  of 
Wake,  written  by  Abp.  Wake  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  printed  at  Warminster  in  1833,  by  his 
great-grand-daughter,  Etheldred  Benett.  But  I 
write  this  to  say,  that  if  the  perusal  of  this  small 
volume  would  afford  any  gratification,  either  to 
SiLYEBSTONE  or  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  lend  it,  if  they  think  it  w(»rth  their  while 
to  procure  my  address  from  the  publishers  of  **  N. 
&  Q.,"  and  to  apply  to  me  for  the  loan  of  the  same. 

ACHB. 


Herewald  Wake  is  a  son  of  the  present  baronet. 
Sir  Charles  Wake,  of  Courteenhall,  Northampton- 
shire, whose  family  is  traced  back  to  H^eward 
or  Herewald  le  Wake,  who  liyed  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

My  Query  in  respeet  to  this  family,  at  p.  232., 
is  still  open  for  reply,  as  neither  the  extracts  from 
the  History  of  Norfolk^  nor  the  books  referred  to 
as  sources  of  information,  furnish  the  particulars 
required.  Sh^ybkstons. 


BOOKSEIiXEBS     SIGNS. 

(2~*  S.  V.  130. 346. 466.) 

To  the  former  lists  may  be  added  the  fbRow- 
ing:  — 

*<The  Black  Horse,"  Aldersgate  Street,  Thomas  Este, 
1588—1605. 

"  The  Star  **  on  Bread  Street  Hill,  Peter  Short,  1597. 

"The  White  Lion"  in  Paule's  Ghorchyazd,  Thomas 
Adams,  1603—1610. 

"  The  Cross  Keyes,"  Paul's  Wharf,  John  Windet,  1604 
—1605. 

«  The  Golden  Anchor,'*  Pater-Noster  Bow,  John  Wm- 
det,  1G06. 

"  The  Bishop's  Heac^"  St  Paul's  Onuobyard,  Matthew 
Lownes,  1610—1624. 

The  same,  Humfrey  Lowne%  1627. 

**The  Golden  Anchor,"  orer  agahist  St  Dnnstan's 
Church  in  Fleet  Street,  Ambrose  Isted,  1672. 


«  The  Crown  "  in  Fleet  Street,  hetwixt  the  two  Temple 
Gates,  William  and  J<^m  Leake,  1^76. 

"The  Unicom"  at  the  West  end  of  St.  Paul's, Abel 
Swall,  1679. 

"The  Judge's  Head"  in  Chancery  Lane,  near  Fleet 
Street,  Jacob  Tonson,  1679—1690., 

"The  Three  Roses  "in  Ludgate  Street,  Jonathan  Ed- 
win, 1679. 

"The  King's  Head"  at  the  West  end  of  St.  Panl's, 
Sannel  Gan^  1680. 

"The  Angel"  in  St  Panl's  Churchyard,  Moses  Pitt, 
1685. 

"The  Blew  Anchor"  m  the  Low«r  Walk  of  the  Kew 
Exchange,  Joseph  Knight  and  F.  Saunders,  1665. 

"The  Rose  and  Crown  "in  St  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Richard  Chiswell,  1689^1696. 

"  The  Sun  "  over  against  St  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet 
Street,  William  Rogors,  1689—1706. 

"  TberPbomix  "  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  Henry  Mort- 
lock,  1691—1698. 

"The  Ship"  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  John  Taylor^ 
1692. 

"The  BUck  Lyon"  in  Fleet  Street,  between  the  two 
Temple  Gates,  Richard  Baldwin,  1692—1693. 

"  The  Unicom  "  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  Richard 
Parker,  1692—1693. 

"The  Mitre" near  Temi^  Bar  in  Fleet  Street,  Abel 
Roper,  1692—1694. 

"The  Golden  Key"  against  the  Meuse  near  Charing 
Cross,  Thomas  Chapman,  1692. 

"  Ilie  Angel "  in  the  Pall  Mall,  over  against  St.  James's 
Square,  Thomas  Chapman,  1696—1713. 

"  The  Star,"  the  comer  of  Bride  Lane  in  Fleet  Street, 
Henry  Rhodes,  1694. 

"The  Green  Dragon"  without  Temple  Bar,  William 
Crooke,  1694. 

"The  George"  in  Fleet  Street,  near  St  Dunstan's 
Church,  Thomas  Basset*  1694. 

"The  Red  Lyon"  m  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  Henry 
Bonwick,  1694. 

"  The  Swan  "  in  St  Pai^s  Churchyard,  William  KdUe- 
white,  1694. 

"The  Star"  in  Ludgate  Street,  John  Evetfnghan, 
1694. 

"  The  Peacock  "  m  the  Poultry,  W.  Chandler,  1694. 

"  The  Black  Bull "  near  the  Ro^al  Exchange  in  Corn- 
hill,  S.  Manship,  1694. 

"  The  Jndsn'a  HmhI"  aear  the  Inner  Temple  Gate  in 
fleet  Stneet,  Jacob  IVmsoa,  1695—1697. 

"The  Bishop's  Head  "  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  Wal- 
ter KettUby,  1695—1704. 

"The  Half  Moon**  in  St  PauTs  Churchyard,  Thomas 
Bennet,  1696—1705. 

"  The  Three  Legs  "  in  the  Poukny,  against  the  Stocks- 
Market,  H.  Wabm,  1698. 

"The  Late  "in  St  PanTs 'Churchyard,  Richard  Wel- 
Ungton,  1698—1699. 

"The  Red  Lion"  on  London  Bridge,  R.  Bettesworth, 
1699 

"  The  Bbek  B«y  "  in  Fleet  Street,  A.  Roper,  170L 

'^The  Angel "  in  the  Poultvey,  John  Lawrence,  170S. 

<'The  Peacock"  ia  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  Robert  CU- 
vd,  1704. 

"  The  Three  Daggers  "  near  the  Liner  Temple  Gate  in 
Fleet  Street,  M.  yfotimi,  1704. 

**  The  Kack  Bull  **  over  against  the  Royal  Ezcbange  in 
Comhill,  yfrnxm  Dafvi%  1715. 

"The  Cross  Keys*  between  the  two-Temple  CMes, 
Bernard  Lintot,  1709-.1715. 

"  The  Gross  K^jnand  ffiUe"  iia  ComhiD,  A.  Ben^lTtl. 

"The  Qmen^  Armsr^in  I^tfe  Britain,  J.  Nidudson, 
1711. 
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**  Seneca's  Head"  in  Exchange  Alley,  J.  Roand,  1711. 
""The  Half  Moon"  in  St  Paul's  Charcbyard,  H.  Cle- 
me&ts,  1713. 
«  The  Black  Boy  "  in  Fleet  Street,  A.  Collins,  1713. 

W.  H.  Husk. 


**  Cross  Keys,"  in  Panles  Church -yard,  John  Pyper, 
1620. 

**  Angell,"  in  Popes-Head- Alley,  John  Sweeting.  1641. 

*"  Gilded  Lion,"  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  P.  Stephens, 
1647. 

^  Three  Bibles,"  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  neer  the  West- 
end,  T.  Brewster,  1652. 

•*The  Bell,"  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  1659. 

«The  Georffe,"  in  Fleet  Street  near  Clifford's  Inne, 
Tho.  Drine,  1653. 

**  Black  Beare,"  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  1636. 

**  Black  Boy,"  over  against  St.  Dunstan's  Chdrcfa,  Chr. 
Wilkinson,  1671. 

"Three  Pigeons,"  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  Humphrey 
Robinson,  16G0. 

**  Three  Pigeons,"  against  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
Comhill,  Brabazon  Aylmer,  16^5. 

•<  The  Sun,"  over  against  St  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet 
Street,  1685. 

«  The  Lute,"  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  R.  Wellington, 
1699. 

**  King's  Head,"  in  the  Old  Baley,  John  Wright,  1657. 

Belater  Adime. 


DB.   DIBDI!f*8   *'  DOVER   DIGGINGS." 

(2»^  S.  VI.  188.) 

Some  four  or  five  weeks  back  an  inquirer 
wished  for  information  respectinjn^  a  said-tO'be  con- 
templated **  History  of  Dover,**  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Dibdin,  the  bibliopole ;  and  as  no  reply  has 
vet  appeared  in  **  N.  &  Q.**  (for  which  I  also  have 
been  llnziously  waiting),  I  presume  there  is  none 
now  to  be  expected ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  dirth 
and  difficulty,  I  b^  to  state  a  few  facts  in  regard 
to  tbid  matter. 

The  writer,  in  putting  his  Query,  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  Reverend  Doctor  was  a 
Dover  **  resident,**  and  yet  I  can  hardly  think 
such  term  ought  to  be  here  applied ;  but,  rather, 
that  he  was  a  mere  visitor  for  a  short  period  of 
the  autumn  of  1836,  or  so :  for  of  the  exact  year 
I  cannot  now  definitively  tax  my  memorv. 

While  in  Dover,  as  I  then  nndlerstood,  he  chiefly 
made  his  home,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  fine  mansion 
of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  certainly  had  it  put  forth  in  the 
two  journals  of  the  town,  the  Dover  Telegraph 
and  Dover  Chronicle^  and  otherwise,  that  a  "His- 
tory of  Dover"  was  in  pre|>aration  by  him,  and  to 
be  published  by  subscription.  And  next,  as  a 
still  more  convincing,  because  so  very  legible  proof 
of  his  intention,  several  lusty-nerved  labourers 
were  employed  by  him  to  dig  up  a  particular 

Siece  of  ground  on  what  is  known  as  the  Western 
[eights,  and  near  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.    There 
were  indications,  as  still  traceable  beneath  the 


overgrowine  sward,  of  some  sort  of  barial  fbim* 
dation  ;  and  as  the  tradition  is,  as  well  as  ia  stated 
in  some  books,  that  King  John,  when  at  Dover, 
signed  the  deed  which  put  the  Pope,  tIiroii[^ 
Pandolph,  his  Nuncio,  as  chief  arbiter  in  the  rue 
of  England,  this  is  assumed  to  be  the  Terj  spot  of 
the  transaction  :  the  soil  when  so  thrown  up  dis- 
covering plainly  enough  the  substratum  robUe- 
work  of  an  ancient  circular  building  of  small  sise^ 
and  having  a  straight  passage  way. 

But,  then,  to  what  purpose  was  such  straetme 
applied,  as  a  companion  pharos  to  that  on  the 
adjacent  castle-crowned  summit,  here  standing  so 
conspicuously  lonely  on  the  fearful-like  rerge  of 
such  cliff?  or  for  what  other  imaginable  end? 
Why,  the  presumption  seems  prettj  reasonable^ 
OS  well  from  its  site  as  its  small  size  and  pecoliv 
form,  that  the  building  had  been  an  oratoiyor 
chapel  for  the  religious  devotions  of  the  famoos 
Knights  Templars,  —  those  who,  on  retamiog 
from  their  pilgrimages  to,  or  warrior  exploits  is, 
the  Holy  Land,  were  here  afforded  the  first  meaas 
of  giving  thanks  to  their  Grod  for  such  tefe  home- 
coming, after  an  absence  of  the  most  periloos 
venture  through  the  far-away  dominions  of  the 
cruel  heathenish  Saracen ! 

The  opening  up  of  these  ruins  the  Doelor  cer- 
tainly did  do.  So  he  dug,  or  ordered  sneh  dig- 
ging ;  and  so  had  the  satbfaction  of  proving  tliat 
there  was  a  reality  in  the  gossip  of  the  oM  people 
— that  some  peculiarly-purposed  building  had 
once  lifted  its  orbicular  walls  on  that  loftr  diff 
verge,  and  probably  did  so  for  many,  man  j  decen- 
nials of  years,  though  now  its  whole  storj  is  for- 
gotten. 

So  far,  then,  the  Doctor  did,  though  notfatag 
farther  was  effected.  No  actual  subscription  list 
was  ever  exposed  on  the  tables  of  the  chief  lite- 
rary resort  of  the  town,  the  King's  Atiob  Libraij, 
as  kept  by  Mr.  Batchellor  (himrelf  an  historian  of 
Dover).  The  Doctor,  as  I  often  heard  hinted, 
just  doing  as  he  did  as  a  sort  of  puhe-f eel;  and  as 
he  might  have  found  that  the  respond  was  rather 
of  the  feebler  description,  so,  after  enjoying  him- 
self as  energetically  as  poonble  at  the  agreeable 
mansion  of  his  noble  host,  away  the  Doctor  went, 
and  nothing  farther  as  to  the  projected  ^  Historr." 
And  now,  once  more,  a  fresh  earth-corer  has 
found  a  lodgment  on  those  olden  fbundationSt 
and  the  thick  grass  that  roots  in  that  earth  still 
farther  helps  to  the  obliteration  of  all  that  the 
Doctor  had  done  by  hb  Dover  diggings. 

J.  Dackes  DsTuir. 


WitviiM  t0  fSiixittt  ^MMxM. 

Complutensian  Polyghtt  SiNe  (2^  S.  tL  29S.) 

The  copy  printed  npon  vellom,  pordbased  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library  by  Payne  and  Foss, 
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was  sold  bj  them  to  the  late  Frank  Hall  Standish, 
Esq ,  who  bequeathed  it,  with  the.  rest  of  his  col- 
lection, to  Kinor  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  d*Aumale,  and 
IS  one  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  his  fine  library* 
at  Twickenham.  There  never  was  any  copy  upon 
vellum  of  this  Polyglott  Bible  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, but  there  are  three  copies  upon  paper :  — 
No.  1.,  in  the  library  of  George  III.  No.  2.,  the 
beautiful  copy  from  the  library  of  Thuanus,  which 
was  bequeathed  (together  with  Thuanus*s  copy  of 
the  first  Homer)  by  Mr.  Cracherode  to  his  friend 
Shute  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  be- 
queathed both  books  to  the  Museum,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  reunited  to  the  Cracherode 
library.  No.  3.,  a  very  fine  copy  in  the  Grenville 
Collection.  H.  F. 

Topographical  Excursion  in  1634.  —  This  in- 
teresting MS.,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gutch 
(2°*  S.  vi.  261.),  is  very  copiously  exti^ted  from 
and  commented  upon  in  Brayley's  Chaphic  and 
Historical  Illustrator  (1834).  The  notice  of  the 
MS.  extends  through  twenty-seven  4to.  pages,  and 
from  the  continuance  of  the  extracts  from  the 
starting  at  Norwich  to  the  return  to  that  city,  I 
conclude  that  the  larger  part,  perhaps  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Itinerary  is  given.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Brayley's  publication,  because  many  persops  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  turning  to  that  very  de- 
L'ghtful  volume  who  may  not  easily  have  access  to 
the  Lansdowne  MS.  in  the  Museum. 

FiSHET  Thompson. 

Parismus  and  the  KniglU  of  the  Oracle  (2***  S.  vi. 
310.)  — 


"Lot  2058.  2nd  Part  Cat  of  Dr.  Bliss's  sale  [Philips 
(John,  MiltoiCi  Nephewy],  Don  Jaan  Lamberto,  or  a 
Comical  History  of  oar  late  Times,  by  Montelion,  Knight 
of  the  Oracle,  frontispiece,  black-letter.  Very  scarce,  4to. 
Printed  for  H.  Marsh,  1665." 

«*«  "  This  was  Mr.  Bindley's  copy  (with  his  autograph 
signature),  which  he  lent  to  Godwin  for  his  Lives  ofE. 
and  J.  Phillips,  and  was  the  only  one  he  had  seen  or 

heard  of." 

In  Dr.  Bliss's  Sale  Catalogue,  1st  part,  p.  229. 

**  Lot  3200.  Parisimus.  The  most  famous,  delectable, 
and  pleasant  History  of  Parismus,  the  most  renowned 
Prince  of  Bohemia,  2  parts  in  1. ;  black-letter,  seventh 
impression,  imperfect,  but  has  frontispieces  and  titles, 
1664—65. 

*'  Lot  3207.  Parismus,  13th  impression ;  2  vols,  in  one, 
black-letter,  fine  copy,  16S9. 

*'  Lot  3208.  Parismus,  12th  impression ;  2  vols,  in  one, 
black-letter,  calf  gilt,  1684." 

No  doubt  this  is  the  work  Metacom  inquires 
about.  Bblater-Adime. 

Judas  Iscariot,  Manner  of  his  Death  (2****  S.  vi. 
282.)  —  The  following  remarks  are  made  as  the 
result  of  reading  very  nearly  all  that  has  been 
written  Worth  perusal  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
concur  with  the  opinion  as  to  the  apparatus  of  a 


long  rope  and  high  beam,  nor  with  Alford  as  to 
the  irreconcilable  discrepancy  of  the  Gospel  and 
Acts.    The  words  to  be  reconciled  are  these :  — 

*'  And  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself."  (^Matt. 
xxvii.  6.) 

**  And  falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst, 
and  all  his  bowels  gushed  ouL"    {Acts,  i.  18.) 

Matthew  sometimes  writes  briefly  and  suc- 
cinctly, omitting  minor  circumstances,  which  the 
succeeding  Evangelists  recorded.  Luke  accord- 
ingly states  certam  particulars  for  the  special  in- 
formation of  Theophilus  in  reporting  the  words  of 
Peter  (Acts,  i.  15 — 22.),  which  Matthew  omits, 
as  he  does  also  the  words  of  the  penitent  thief. 
The  fall  mentioned  hj  Peter,  who  may  have  re- 
ferred to  the  hanging,  although  Luke  did  not  re- 
port it,  probably  originated  with  the  breaking  or 
the  cutting  of  the  rope  by  which  Judas  was  sus- 
pended, either  before  or  after  decomposition  had 
commenced.  This  view  b  in  the  mam  concurred 
in  by  Jahn  and  Kuinoel.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Quotation  from  Hippocrates  f  (2"^  S.  iii.  508.) 
— ^Your  correspondent  Medicus  Junior  has  di- 
rected attention  to  a  fine  sentiment  which  is 
worthy  of  being  preserved  in  the  present  day. 
The  physician's  business  is  curare^  to  take  care  of 
his  patient,  while  to  God  alone  belongs  the  power 
to  heal.  The  quotation  given  by  Medicus  Ju- 
HioB  is  not  from  Hippocrates,  but  something 
nearly  approaching  it  may  be  found  in  Galen's 
Commentaries  on  that  auuior.  Not  having  the 
work  at  hand,  I  cannot  refer  to  the  locus  in  quo, 
but  it  will  be  easily  found,  as  there  is  a  chapter 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  following 
couplet  embodies  the  sentiment,  perhaps  as  weU 
as  can  be  done  in  a  few  words  :  — 


**  Est  medici  eurart,  anroqne  remnnerat  aeger; 
SoMort  e  coelo,  mwiere  gratnito." 


l^i. 


Ancient  Medal  (2>^  S.  vi.  255.)  —  I  have  care- 
fully examined  that  which  I  called  a  medal  (p. 
207.),  and  on  removing  some  earthy  substance 
from  the  edge,  two  small  holes  about  the  size  of 
a  large  pin  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  parallel 
points  in  the  edge,  through  which  two  small  silk 
cords  may  have  been  passed.  The  lead  also  seems 
to  have  been  originally  in  two  pieces.  Instead  of 
a  medal,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  is  **  the 
stamped  lead,  or  *  bulla,***  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Rock.  Are  they  scarce  of  so  early  a  date  as  Pope 
Clement  VI.  ?  Ina. 

Wells,  Somerset 

Sonday  and  Sunday  (2<^  S.  vi.  263.)  —  Before 
its  orthography  had  been  settled  by  authoritative 
use,  the  word  Sonday  represented  better  than 
Sunday  its  etymologic  origin,  being  equivalent  to 
the  Grerman  sonntag  (=<onji6-<a^)  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  sonne'da^f  or  "day  of  the  sun.**     Al- 
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thoagh  this  day  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Church  expressly  to  commemorate  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Son- day  was  ever  used  to  express  dies 
JUii  or  dies  dominica,  but  dies  snlis.  Chaucer  uses 
the  Saxon  word  sonne  for  "  the  sun,"  and  sotmish 
for  "like  the  sun"  (Tyrwhitt's  Glossary)  :  — 

**  With  pitous  herte  liis  plaint  batli  he  begonne 
Unto  the  goddes,  and  first  unto  the  Sonne 
He  said,  'Apollo/*'  &c.      The  FrankeleineU  Tale, 

Cranmer  (1539),  in  the  Gospels,  writes  sonne,  in 
the  Acts,  svtme,  excepting  only  xxvi.  13. ;  Wiclif 
(1880)  and  the  Geneva  version  (1557)  write  «tt«ii^. 

T.  J.  Bl7GKTON. 

Lichfield.  * 

Epitaph,  —  Under  this  head,  Mb.  Johk  Scbtbb 
8^8  (P'  S.  xi.  190.),  if  any  one  can  " spot"  these 
lines?  — 

"Whether  he  lives,  or  whether  he  dies, 
Nobody  laughs,  and  nobody  cries ; 
Where  he*8  gone,  and  how  he  fares. 
Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares." 

Is  Mb.  Scbibe  assured  that  it  is  extant  any- 
where as  an  epitaph  P  If  so,  I  cannot  help  him. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  they  are  but 
another  version  of  the  following :  — 

**  And  as  fretful  antiquity  cannot  be  mended. 
The  lonely  life  of  the  Bachelor's  ended. 
Nobody  mourns  him,  and  nobody  sighs. 
Nobody  misses  him — nobody  cries. 
For  nobody  grieves  when  the  BacbeUsr-dies." 

These  lines  form  the  conclusion  of  an  amusing 
description  of  "Old  Bachelors.**  I  know  not  their 
author.  I  cut  them  from  a  newspaper  devoted 
to  the  lowest  of  Holywell  Street  literature,  which 
I  am  glad  to  believe  to  have  been  as  short-lived 
as  worthless.  The  whole  piece  is,  I  think,  a  parody 
of  one  that  amused  me  in  my  juvenile  days  de- 
scriptive of  **  How  the  Water  came  down  at  Lo- 
dore,"  an  effusion,  I  believe,  of  Southey. 

Tbb-Bbe. 

Egyptian  Dahlia  (2°*  S.  vi.  245.)  —  The  para- 
graph from  The  Illustrated  News  of  18  Kov.  1848, 
appears  to  be  entirely  without  foundation;  no 
such  statement,  as  to  the  blooming  of  a  dahlia 
from  a  root  2000  years  old,  being  in  Lord  Lind- 
say's Travels,  {Letters  on  Egypt,  fee,  4th  edit. 
1847).  The  dahlia  is,  indeed,  not  an  Asiatic  or 
African,  but  a  Mexican  plant.  Besides,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  any  seed  of  that  age  has  re- 
tained its  vitality  and  powers  of  reproduction. 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  popular  account  of 
ancient  Egypt  (ii.  6.  39.),  mentions  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  similar  report  as  to  wheat  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  *'  This  is  the  kind  which  has  been 
lately  grown  in  England,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  been  raised  from  grain  found  in  the  tombs 
o£  Thebes."  T.  J.  Bvcktov. 

Lichfield. 


Glastonbury  and  Wells  Concord  of  1327  (*^  8. 
vi.  172.)  — r  It  is  not  improbable  thafc  the  pezsoD 
who  transcribed  and  translated  the  Concord  fron 
the  original  Latin,  might  have  performed  his  taA 
somewhat  unskilfully.  On  referring  to  mj  om 
of  the  Concord,  and  reading  it  with  more  cmre,  1 
see  that  the  words  alluded  to  by  Mb.  CAKxnrarav 
are  exactly  those  he  suggests,  ^  Comon  OMd  Hot- 
sties,**  which  will  make  the  subject  clearer.  Tub 
alder-tree  grows  in  the  locality  referred  to  in  the 
Concord  now;  and  I  have  reason  for  beUeriog 
that  in  ancient  times,  before  the  mooiB  were 
drained  and  inclosed,  it  was  even  more  frequently 
found  than  now.  I  have  no  means  of  referring  to 
the  original  document,  nor  do  I  know  where  it 
is ;  but  that  it  was  in  existence  when  the  traidi- 
tion  was  made,  I  have  no  doubt.  Lu. 

Wells,  Somerset 

NaOian  Chyirasus  (2"^  S.  vi.  297.)  —  A  moden 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Menzingen,  in  Gremany, 
March  15,  1543,  died  at  Bremen  Feb.  25,  1598. 
He  studied  at  Rostock,  under  the  direction  of  Idi 
father,  then  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1594  was  »- 
pointed  Professor  of  Latin  at  Rostock.  The  nl- 
lowinj^  year  he  visited  France,  England,  and  Xtdr- 
On  his  return  he  became  Professor  of  Poetry.  Li 
1598  he  went  to  Bremen  to  fill  the  office  of 
Rector  of  the  Gymnasium  of  that  citj,  where  he 
died. 

The  above  is  translated  from  the  aceoimt  gim 
in  the  NouveUe  Biographie  G4nirale.  'AXutk, 

Bock,  or  Roche,  of  Closioorth,  Co,  Someraet  (2^ 
S.  vi.  167.) — Although  I  cannot  now  (for  want  of 
time)  assist  R.  C.  W.  to  anv  great  extent,  I  wHl 
give  him  a  few  Notes  which  occur  to  me.  The 
name  of  Roche  is  an  old  one  here :  — Joim  Modk 
was  Mayor  of  Wells  a.  d.  1424,  1431,  and  1434. 
Richard  Rocke  (probably  the  person  veSerred,  tD 
by  R.  C.  W.)-  was  sworn  into  the  office  «f  Town 
Clerk  of  Wells  Sept.  19,  1688.  The  name  of 
John  Rocke  occurs  m  a  list  of  eontribnton  to  a 
loan  to  King  Charles  a.d.  1643. 

An  old  and  respectable  brandi  of  the  famQj  of 
Rocke  has  been  settled  at  Glastonbury  ibr  mmaj 
years  past  Mr.  James  John  fioeke  is  a  hiehj^ 
respectable  solicitor  [practising  there  at  this  time. 
This  family,  I  believe,  came  originally  from  But- 
leigh,  four  miles  from  Glastonbury,  and  ten  ficom 
Wells.  John  Rocke  was  Rector  of  Bafcleiig^  iote 
many  years,  and  I  think  one  of  the  same  name 
before  him. 

The  name  of  Siandish  was  also  once  familiar  here. 
I  have  often  observed  the  name  in  perusing  our 
corporate  records.  The  Rev.  Francis  StoRdUk^ 
Minor  Canon  and  Priest  Vicar  of  the  cathedral,  was 
appointed  Stipendiary  Priest  and  Assistant  to  tlie 
Vicar  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Wells,  under  a  charter 
of  Queen  Mary,  March  25, 164S. 

^e  name  of  Pearce  was  also  formeiiy  welU 
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known  here.  Joseph  Pearce  was  Mayor  of  Wells, 
A.D.  1722  and  1728.  In  St.  Cuthbert's  Church 
there  are  several  grave-stones  to  the  memory  of 
persons  named  Pearce :  Mary  Pearoe,  wife  of 
Peter  Pearce,  died  Sept  11,  1689;  Martha,  wiie 
of  Kichard  Slade,  and  third  daughter  of  Joseph 
Pearce,  died  14th  J ,  1759. 

If  K.  C.  W.*s  object  is  something  more  than 
mere  curiosity,  I  would  endeavour  to  help  him 
further,  on  his  addressing  me  a  letter  through  the 
Editor.  In  A. 

Wells,  Somerset. 

French  Coin  (2°^  S.  vi.  266.)  —  The  following, 
extracted  from  Say's  PoL  JEcon,  (i.  21.)  will  sup- 
ply nearly  all  the  mformation  sought.  The  coin, 
livre  of  Charlemagne,  contained  twelve  otmees  of 
fine  silver,  and  the  measure  of  weight  also  called 
a  livre  contained  twelve  ounces  in  that  reign. 
Philip  L  mixed  one-third  of  alloy,  reducing  %e 
livre  to  eight  ounces  of  fine  silver.  In  the  year 
1113  the  /tvr^  contained  no  more  than  six  ounces, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Yll.  it  had  been  reduced  to  four  ounces.  St. 
Louis  gave  the  name  of  livre  to  a  quantity  of 
silver  weighing  2  oz.  6  gros.  6  grs.  At  the  era 
of  the  French  Kevolution  the  livre  weighed  only 
the  one-sixth  of  aa  ounce ;  consequently  it  had 
been  reduced  to  the  one-seventy-second  pact  of 
its  value  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  liie  au- 
thority quoted  by  Say  is  Le  Blanc,  Traite  Hist, 
des  Monnaies.  T.  J.  Bvgxton. 

Lichfield. 

Crannock  (2"*  S.  vi.  232. 297.)  —  "  The  dolium 
was  a  tun  of  252  gallons,  and  the  average  price 
(of  wine)  about  Sd,  a  gallon."  See  Whitaker, 
Craven,  p.  343.,  describing  the  establishment  of 
the  canons  of  Bolton.  Dolium,  for  a  **  cask,**  is 
found  in  Juvenal,  Horace,  Pliny,  &c.  See  also 
Dufresne,  Gloss,  and  Riddle,  Diet 

R.  S.  Chabnock. 

Confession  of  a  Sceptic  (2°*  S.  vi.  311.)— "One 

of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time,**  alluded  to  by  Dr. 

Arnold,  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge :  — 

**  Take  m3'8elf,  S.  T.  C,  aa  a  hamble  instance.  I  was 
never  so  befooled  as  to  think  that  the  author  of  the  finirth 
Gospel,  or  that  St.  Paul,  ever  taught  th*  Priestbyan 
Psilanthropism,  or  that  (jDitarianism,  (prwnaiptuQiiiBly, 
nay,  absurdly  so-called),  was  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  generally.  But  during  the  sixteen  months  of 
my  aberration  from  the  Catholic  Faith,  I  presumed  that 
the  tenets  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Bedemption,  and 
the  like,  were  irrational,  and  that  what  was  cootradietory 
to  reason  could  not  have  been  revealed  by  the  Supreme 
Reason.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  that  these  doctrines 
were  not  only  consistent  with  reason,  but  themselves  very 
reason,  I  returned  at  once  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Faith.''  —  Notes  on  EngKA 
Divines,  Moxon,  1853,  p.  179. 

"  1  ow^  under  God,  mv  return  to  the  futh,  to  my  hav- 
ing gone  much  further  than  the  Unitarians,  and  so  having 
come  round  to  the  other  side.    I  can  truly  say  1  never 


falsified  the  Scripture;  I  always  told  them  that  thehr 
interpretations  .of  the  Scripture  were  intolerable  upon  any 
principles  of  sound  criticism,  and  that  if  they  were  to 
ofier  to  construe  the  will  of  a  ndghbonr  as  they  £d  that 
of  their  Maker,  they  would  be  scouted  out  of  aociety.  I 
said  then  plainly  and  openly  that  it  was  cleai'  enough 
that  John  and  Paul  were  notUnitarians.  But  at  that  time 
I  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  repugnance  of  the  doctrine  of 
Yicariofis  Atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I  thought 
nothing  could  counterbalance  that.**  —  Table  Tedk,  John 
Murray,  1851,  p.  165. 

I  could  give  other  extraets  from  Colerid^'s 
works  in  farther  proof  of  identity,  but  I  thmk 
tbe^e  two  are  someient.  The  old  Unitarians  of 
this  town  have  never  foi^ven  Coleridge  these 
strictures.  C.  MansfibldIngi^bbt. 

Binmagham. 

Riecardo  Musardo  <2»^  S.  iiL  392. ;  vi.  178.)— 
He  will  be  identical,  most  probably,  as  stated  (if 
dates  suit)  with  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  Has* 
oulphus  or  Hasco^  de  Mnsard,  temp,  Conq. ;  but 
how  the  Norman  Baron*s  name  became  Itatiaaised 
86  above  b  not  easy  of  conjecture.  Bichard  de 
Muaard  was  Baron  of  Stwveley  in  Derbyshire, 
where  be  resided  as  his  father  had  done  (v.  hj" 
boos),.  Apparently  be  had  a  younger  son  **  Wil^ 
liam,**  who  as  ^  grandson  of  Hascail  de  Muaard,** 
is  stated  by  Sir  B.  Burke  {Peerage)  to  ha,re 
settled  at  Miserden  in  Gloucestershire,  and  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  the  B(^r  (Feynham)  family, 
having  changed  his  name  to  Rubra  Spatha — 
Rospear  —-whence  *^  Roper.**  Richard*s  eldest  son 
Hasculph  continued  in  tae  barony  at  Staveley.  His 
greal-grandson  John  was  the  ttst  of  the  name 
^emp,  fieory  III.),  whoee  a«nt  and  eventaal 
heir,  Amieitia  de  Musard,  married  Sir  Aneher 
de  Frecheville,  and  carried  the  Barony  of  Stav-dey 
into  that  family.  His  son  and  heir.  Sir  Ralph  & 
Frecheville,  had  a  aummoDS  to  Parliament  aa  a 
Baron  25  £d.  L 

Fbbchsvi£]:;e  L.  B.  J^tkbb, 
A  descendant  and  representative. 

Cold  Harbtntr  (2»*  S.  vi.  143. 317.)— Mb.  Bab- 
nraroB^s  ^  near  Eynesbnry,  but  in  Cambridge* 
shire,**  is  identical  with  "  Huntingdonshire,  Tem- 
pbford,**  of  Mb.  (k.AB&B*«  list  It  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Tetworth  in  Huntingdonshire,  6am- 
liDgay  m  Cambridgeshire,  and  Tempsford  in  Bed- 
fordshire .  Josbph  Rix. 

SLN«ofs. 

Aifred'*  Jewel  (^  S.  vi  233.  312.)-^  Mr. 
Gorham  iHiit  cfEymetibw^  and  8L  Neots,  1824,  p. 
96.),  suggefta  tfa^t 

''PosriMy  it  was  mounted  upon  a  Stendaid  (after  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  eagle),  or  was  elevated  upon  the 
summit  of  a  Bt&tE,  being  cacziad.  into  baittlfi^  fer  the  jpaqpoaa 
of  animating  the  Moldkn,** 

This  ooBJeetnre,  he^  liiiBki,  expbiBf  tiw  stato- 
nents 
^. That  Bt  K«et,  after  his  decMoe,  was  <fte  eeoBftant 'at- 
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tendant'  and  '  forerannei '  of  Alfred  j  Ibat  ha  '■ccom- 
piuied'  the  king  in  bis  engagement  witb  tbe  Danea 
near  Cbippeabam,  '  led  en  tbe  tnwpi,'  '  preceded  the 
itindarde'  'rougbt  in  splendour  beTare  Ihe  aimy,'  and  , 
'gained  lb*  victory '  Tor  the  Saxons."  ["Xeotni  rlgnifir  ^ 
rtprmiHt  Eegia  anteeedebat  Eisreitnm."] 

JotBFB  RlX. 

StNeofa. 

Two  Broaert  t^  Oit  tame  Ckrittian  Name  (S-^ 
S.  T.  307.;'vi.  219.)— In^oro>«i>'B2raU«,  p-43., 
two  brothen  ''  Rtdulphua  "  are  giveii,  tenip.  Ed.  . 
II.,  in  tbe  "  FrechsTille"  pedit^ee.  From  the 
jouDger  descended  the  FreobeTilles  of  Palterton, 
now  extinct;  from  the  elder  the  maia  lioe  of, 
Stareley,  extinct  in  tbe  male  line  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Frecheville  in  1682.  Joan  FrecheTiIle, 
Kreat--{^eBt-graDddanf(hlerof  tbe  elder  Radulphiu, 
married  John  Cruimer,  brother  of  the  Arch-  | 
bishop,  whose  familj,  originailj  de  Cranemere 
(argent  n  cherron  between  three  cranea  azure), 
was  a  verj  ancient  one  in  Nottinghamshire.  Sir 
John  Fitz-William  of  Sprotborough  (about 
1440)  had  six  tons;  the  eldeat  and  tbejonngest 
were  both  named  "John."  From  the  youngest 
the  EarU  FitzwilUam  deBceod  (p.  Peerage).  The 
male  issue  of  the  elder  is  extinct ;  but  from  his 
firanddaughter  Isabel  —  through  the  families  of 
Wentworth  of  firetton  and  Kare  of  Wbodsome 

Snow  also  extinct},  the  familj  of  Frecheville  was 
escended.  Fbkchbvii.lb  L.  B.  Dixes, 

A  descendant  and  representative. 

Snnuanet  12"  S.  vi.  202.)  — 

"  Han;  bmily  namea  la  tbia  conntiy  cieailr  indicate 
tbe  descent  of  their  poaMaaon  fi^nn  tboae  Talifriniia  and 
Albigenaes  wham  peraecntion  served  only  U>  acatter  all 
over  Europe.  Such,  for  inataace,  are  Fidiard,  Qriltrd, 
Wa&fy,  HimhU.  Pirftct,  aid  Bonomi :  derived  sevanUl; 
fivDi  Ficnrdi,  CottirdU,  Valdtiuet,  Humiliali,  Pafteti,  and 
Bon  Homina.  In  forming  tbe  last  name,  Ba»  Hoama 
passed  into  Bonomii."  —  Faber  on  Ae  AnciaU  Vallaae* 
and  AAigfttMeMf  book  liu  chap.  y.  p.  3B9.  note. 

J.  c.  w. 

The  Pauper" t  Funeral  (2"^  S.  vL  312.)  — There 
is  a  poem  beariog  the  above  title  bj  the  late  Ro- 
bert Sonthej.     It  commences  :  — 

"  What  1  and  boc  one  to  heavs  the  pious  ngb." 
See  tbe  one-Tolume  edition  of  Soutbev's  FoeH- 
cirf  Works,  p.  135. 

This  is  probably  what  Mb.  HoaHxs  inquires  ibr. 

Edwabd  Peacock. 

Brati  muting  from  St.  MiehaeVz,  Norwich  (2** 


two  brasses  from  the  church  of  St.  Idicbael  Cos- 
lany.  I  found  both  there  on  viaiting  that  church 
in  1S45,  and  took  rubbings  of  both.  I  am  thus 
enabled  to  describe  the  missing  one  of  Johanna 
Clerk,  having  the  rubbing  now  before  me.  It  is 
-  -■--'-   '---'    ^  ■       -       -jr-three 
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angular  head-dreu  of  the  aixteenlh  centnrj,  i 
robe  trimmed  witli  ermine,  and  confined  nbont  At 
waist  b;  a  rich  girdle  with  thre«  boaaea,  frm 
which  hanga  a  rosarj,  and  below  it  two  heanj 
tassels,  l^e  lad;  has  her  hands,  not  joined,  bat 
lifted  up,  as  if  in  admiration ;  but,  oddlj  enoiu^ 
one  hai  tbe  palm  turned  inwards,  and  the  other 
outwards.  The  following  is  the  inacription  on  tbe 
plate  below : 

'"  Orate  p  ala  Jobane  Clerk  nup  nxia  Gregorii  Qot 
Janioris  civ  is  et  Aldermani. 


lionrici  q*  qia  Johan 


F.C.] 


a  whole   lengtli  figure,  measuring   twentj-t 
incbet,  including  the  plate  below.    Sbe  weai^ 


Haveringnurre  (1*  S.  vH.  454. ;  2=«  S.  ti,  334.)  — 
Harrlmere,  ancientl;  Haveringmere,  ia  IbwBta 
'    the  parish  of  Stretham  in  Uie  lale  of  El;.    It 

at  the  spot  where  the  West  river  emptiea  iladf 
into  tbe  Cam.  There  was  formerly  w,  chapd  hoe 
„  —J  patronage  of  the  Tilnev  familj.  Tbe  namd 
of  the  foUowing  wardens  of  thia  chapel  occur :  — 

1390.  John  Berewjrke. 

1393.  Thomai  WbitBirelL 

IIST.  John  Northeate. 

1431.  Robert  Cantell,  bachelor  of  dncTMa. 

14S7.  Bobert  Dowe. 

There  was  (perhaps  b)  also  a  ferrf  at  Hani' 
mere.  It  is  marked  on  each  of  the  three  maps  tf 
tbe  Bedford  Level  given  in  fiadealsde'a  Bittarj 
of  the  NaBigation  beticem  King't  Lmm  tmd  Cut- 
bridge,  but  I  do  not  discern  it  on  Wellg'a  Map  of 
tbe  Bedford  Level. 

Harrimere  u  mentioned  in  Bodeadale'i  woric, 
pp.  3.  61,  62.  73.  76.  S7,  88.  93,  94.  96.  109,  lOX 
110.  120.  133.;  and  in  Wells's  Bedford  Uwd, 
i.  pp.  22,  23.  27.  271,  272.  743;  ii.  pp.  48.  50.  90. 
94,  160.  176.  273. 

Blomefield  (^CoUecbaiea  Cmtldbrigienaia,  245.) 
erroneousl;  slates  it  to  be  in  the  huodred  of 
Wisbech.  C.  IB..  Coofbb. 

Cambridge^ 

"Samterer"  (2-  S.  vi.  314.)  — lU.  Picnw, 
in  bis  Note  on  this  word,  sajrs :  "  The  Enslnh 
authorities  for  the  word  are  comparatively  modera, 
not  extending  beyond  the  Bestoration !  though  it 
is  possible  dJigent  research  miKhl  ascend  a  Uttlt 
higher."  Smce  I  read  this,  I  hare  been  in  vain 
looking  for  a  passage  in  one  of  Caxbm'i  publica- 
tions, in  which  I  well  remember  to  have  seen  Ute 
word,  and  seen  it  written  lamete-Urrvtg.  My  re- 
collection is  that  it  is  in  his  Preface  to  Godfi'eg 
de  BvUoigne.  Perhaps  some  other  reader  may  be 
able  to  make  this  reference  more  exact,  and  to 
satisfy  Mb.  Pictos  that  the  use  of  the  word  goea 
higher  than  he  imagines.  A.  B.  R, 

Belmont. 

Attorney-General  Nog  (2"  S.  vL  300.)— In  the 


tha    Noy  of  Lincoln's  Inne,  late  Auotaej-i 


"is.vi.i48.,Ocr.30.'3e.]  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


S5h 


■  bis  Sacred  Majesty  Eiug  Charlee  tbe  Firat ;  toee- 
ik  ther  with  Obaervalions  on  the  Author's  Life,     I 

■  £ad  that  he  was  born  "  in  Cormral  (where  there 
«  bath  been  nothing  ortlinarj  in  cither  Divinity  or 

■  Law,  these  siity  years)  improved  at  Lincoln's- 
K  Inne,  &c.    "His  pains  in  the  Law  "  verified  his 


"Will 


UNOT, 


I  MoTL  In  Law,"  &c 
"  Much  to  bis  advantage  is  that  Character  Arch- 
bishop Laud  ^ives  him:  'That  he  was  the  best 
friend  the  Church  ever  bad  of  a  Lay-man,  since  it 
needed  any  such,'"  &o. 

Ought  not  tbe  inscription  on  the  monament  run 
thus  :  al\er  Esq.,  "jkir  of  the  Attorney- General," 
&c.  Qu.  If  he  had  a  son  ?  the  sketch  does  not 
even  give  tbe  date  of  his  birth.  Qu.  If  married  ? 
Qu.  Or  where  buried  ?  But  it  gives  date  of  death, 
"  August  6tb,  1634."  He  is  sometimes  styled  "Sir 
William  Noy."  Qu.  When  was  be  knigbted,  and 
on  what  occasion  ?  I  sbould  be  obliged  for  any 
answer  to  these  Queries,  that  I  may  add  to  tbe 
sketch  in  the  CompUat  Lauyer. 

Bel  ATBR-  Adtmb. 

The  English  MUitia  {%-*  S.  v.  74.)  —  If  your 
correspondent  ♦  will  refer  to  Memoirs  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Viscoatd  Cuttlereagh,  4  vols,  8vo., 
1848,  he  will  find  enumerated  four  more  regiments 
of  English  militia,  to  be  added  to  the  complement 
of  that  force  serving  in  Irelaod,  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellion of  1798,  viz. :  — 

The  Cambridge,  commanded  by  Philip,  Earl  of 
Uardwicke. 

1st  West  Yori,  commanded  by  Wm^  Earl  Fifz- 
Williara. 

2nd  Weal  York,  commanded  by  John,  Viscount 
Downe. 

TTie  Pembroke,  commanded  by  Col.  John  Colby. 

These  memoirs  also  contain  various  letters  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Marquis  Comwallis,  Earl  \ 
of  Hardwicke,  Earl  Camden,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  ' 
&c.,  expressive  of  the  timely  and  moat  efficient 
succour  tbe  government  of  Ireland  bad  received 
from  the  introduction  of  the  English  militia  force ; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  tlrom 
Dublin  Castle,  Sept.  7,  1798,  says  "the  troops 
from  England  cannot  fail  to  dissipate  every  alarm ; 
and  I  consider  it  peculiarly  advantageons  that  we 
shall  owe  our  security  so  entirely  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  Great  Britain."  It  may  be  here  noted  , 
as  remarkable,  bow  (he  conveulent  and  ready 
usefulness  of  this  powerful  force  served  to  indicate 
how  it  might  be  turned  to  account,  as  an  auxiliary 
supply,  for  tbe  expeditious  augmentation  of  fhe 
regular  army.  With  this  view  volunteering  for  , 
(he  line  was  adopted  in  1799,  which  was  continued 
occasionally,  and  is'now  permanently  established : 
a  system  which  has' completely  changed  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  militia,  and  made  it  quite  i 
subsidiary  to  the  line.     .,  ,    Asficibbs.  | 


Dover  (2-^  8.  vl.  297.)  — Tbe  church  in  tbe 
castle  is  dedicated  to  S.  Mary,  not  S.  Martin.  It 
is  desecrated  as  a  coal-cellar.  A  notice  of  it  with 
drawings 'will  be  found  ia  a  number  of  Tht  Buil- 
der of  last  month. 

There  were  two  cbnrcbes  of  S.Martin  at  Dover: 
one  a  cellulate  church,  S.  Martin's-le- Grand, 
founded  byU.Wightred,  near  the  present  Market- 
place ;  the  other  the  priory  of  S.  Martin  New- 
work,  fwhich  of  course  had  a  minster,)  of  the 
twelfth  century,  adjoining  tbe  Folkstone  road. 

In  a  forthcoming  Histoiy  of  Dover  I  shall  hope 
to  give  such  a  list  of  drawings,  &c  as  will  interest 
E.  F.  D.  C.  MAcKBSjam  Wamott,  M.A.  ■ 

Bezelima  Archbithop  o/HattUturg  and  Bremen 
(2°'  S.  vi.  310.)  —  An  inquirer  desires  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  tbe  sources  of  information  regarding 
this  prelate,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Conr^  IL  in 


ginated  tbe  Stade-toll,  the  payment  of  which  is 
enforced  to  the  present  day  on  all  vessels  ascend-' 
ing  the  river  from  the  sea.  If  your  correspon- 
dent will  turn  to  tbe  Report  and  Evidence  taken 
during  the  last  session  before  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  Inquire  into 
the  origin  and  effect  of  the  Stade-toll,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  14  July,  I8SS,  he  will  find  in  tbe 
evidence  of  Professor  Wurm  of  Hamburg,  p.  2., 
some  references  to  the  archbishop,  which  may 
serve  lo  guide  his  investigations. 

J.  EuEBSon  Term  BUT. 
Charles  Steward  (2"*  S.  vL  326.)  — The  monu- 
ment in  question,  which  I  had  die  pleasure  of 
inspectingin  July  last  under  tbe  guidance  of  the 
Bev.  W.  H.  Jonesl  is  of  a  class  much  superior  to 
those  usually  met  with  in  country  churches.  Tbe 
Stewards  of  Norfolk  and  Dorset  bear  arms  almost 
identical  with  those  on  the  firadford-on-Avoit 
monument;  and  probably  an  inquiry  from  under 
Mr.  Jones's  hand,  addressed  to  T.  Steward,  Esq. 
of  Heigham  Lodge,  Norwich,  would  result  in  his 
obtuning  the  information  he  seeks.  T.  Huohbb. 
Chester. 


Electric  Telegraph  foretold  (2°^  S.  vi.  265.)  — 
At  the  above  reference,  a  prophecy  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  in  1816,  is  alluded  to  in  general  terms. 
In  Jfolet  lo  Atlist  the  Memory,  2nd  edit.,  1827 
(tbe  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1819), 
the  following  note  is  added  to  the  article  on  tele- 
graphs: — 

"  The  electric  fluid  ha*  bten  coDdncted  by  a  wire  four 
miles  in  length,  apparently  instaiitaneoDaly,  aod  wilhont 
any  diminttuon  of  eSecL  If  this  sboald  lie  foand  to  b« 
the  CSH  with  the  gtlvsnic  circuit.  An  iHSTANTAKBOUa 
TELEORAPR  might  be  canstracted  by  meaoi  of  wires  and 
compasses." 

Query,  Who  perfiirmed  the  experiment  with 
the  wire  four  milea  in  lengdi  P  J.  na  L. 
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Detm  TrencKi  "  Sacred  Latin  Poetry "  (2"*  S. 
vi.  147.}  — I  am  hsppjto  see  that  tlie  Hema  ol 
Wefltmhiitu  centemplKtes  re-editing  his  volume 
ol  Saertd  Zatm  Poetry.     He  says  that  tb«  works 
of  Thomas  ^  Kempis  would  not  jield    ft  Eecood 
extract  equal  to  the  verj  beautirnl  specimen  he 
gives,     ilaj  I  Tenture  to  call  bia  attentian  to  the 
exqainte  little  poam  oommeocing  — 
"  Titam  Jean  Cbiistl  staile  imitari : 
Ca^i,  jfMk,  lat,  discs  eoavtatoL" 
The  concluditig  venes  appeu  to  me  vtrj  strik* 
ing :  —  ^  I 

OmiMiii.ftr  laborem. 
SuBtine  vim  patiens, 
laog  at  ma  MpiSBi, 
Moras  rege,  inrra  lege, 
Smpb  oja,  Bmpb  lege, 
Omoi  die,  omni  hori, 
Te  ndgns  sine  moA." 
I  need  not  remmd  jon  lliat  the  collected  works 
of  Hiomas  k  Kempia  are  difGcnlt  to  be  met  with. 
E.H. 
BtmniHg  Footrmn  (2^  S.  i.  9.  60.  &C.)— Fos- 
broc^  ID  die  Bwkeley  MSS.  (p.  304.),  s»jb  :  ~ 
'  Langbam,  an  JtrMi  Pontman,  carried  ■  letter  fhim 
Cdlawdm  to  Dr.  Ii'rTer  of  EJttle  Brvtalbe.  Loadon,  and 
iMunud  with  ■  gUn  buttle  in  luad,  a  JDorney  of  148  ' 
miles  j  paifxinad  in  lass  than  12  bonis." 

J.  L.  P. 


fHUaUMiuajxt. 

We  m  indebtad  to  the  Rer.  Thomas  LatbboiT-,  the- 
wdl-known  author  of  tha  Balarg  of  lie  XoxjuroTt,  jn, 
for  a  Be*  volnnie  on  a  vary  important  sabjoct  It  is  .4 
Baton/  of  The  Book  of  Cbmnim  Prayer,  ami  other  Boot* 
of  AMihority,  tmth  on  Attempt  to  atcertaitt  Aaif  the  Rubria 
and  Qauntt  have  been  tmdiritiivl  and  nhKrned  from  Ike 
Btfarmatiai  to  lie  Arxtmm  of  Gmrge  III.  Alio  on 
Account  of  the  Stale  of  Brbgiott,  ojtd  Sriigioui  Fartiei  in 
E-igiatd  front  ISIO  to  1660.  It  will  be  eeen  from  Ibis 
vu;  aiople  title  how  esgeDtiatly  tbe  present  work  differs 
from  the  many  which  have  preceded  it  on  the  subject  of 
the  Common  Prayer,  the  Kabrics,  and  the  Canoos.  Tt 
is  more  essential^  historical  than  doctrinal,  and  ia  im- 
pottaat  Irom  tbe  fact  which  tbe  author  insisu  upon,  bnt 
iriiich  now  is  too  fteqooUlj  overiooked,  —  that  Chnreh- 
men  and  Nonconftirmists  have  at  all  times  agreed  re- 
meeting  the  meaning  of  the  Babiics  and  Canons;  and 
that  the  abjection  Uken  by  the  Poiitana  was  lo  tbe  en- 
fracement  A  "Hoe  Bobrics  and  CsnoDs.  and  not  to  the 
WToneouB  into-pretation  of  tbem.  At  a  moment  like  (he 
pneent,  when  there  is  an  endeavaar  to  get  up  an  agita- 
tion for  a  revisal  of  onr  Liturgy,  Each  a  work  as  Mr. 
l^tbbury's  is  very  opportane:  and  for  its  illustration  of 
the  History  of  our  admirable  Prayer  Book,  aa  well  as  for 
the  amount  of  biblioKraphical  inRirmation,  tbe  book  de- 
serves to  be  widely  circnlated.  One  Fautl 
Doeht  to  bave  bad  a  eood  lades.  Thi 
added  to  the  nert  edition. 

Tbe  reputation  which  Mr.  Murray  has  won  for  himself 
by  tbe  accuracy  of  his  WDtU-ienewned  BaatBioolu  for 
Trtmdiert,  will,  if  possible,  be  incteaeed  by  the  volome 


Btwaibe 


which  he  has  jost  ia 
oeUers  ™  Krmt  amd  i 
the  anthority  of  one 


nfom 


of  the  other  porUoa  of  the  vohime,  TV  h 
foot  of  Siaier. 

The  new  nnmber  of  Tie  Quanerb/  Saaem  eoataiin 
only  seven  aiticleB,  but  they  are  calcUlatad  to  mainlaiii 
the  charaetar  of  7^  Qaarlelg.  There  are  two  coital 
biographical  aitjcles,  Jamei  Watt  and  £ir  Ckaibt  Simer'i 
Oiretr  in  India ;  two  papers  to  please  classial  ■tadentd^ 
Horace  and  hit  Trm/atDrs,  and  The  Roman  at  iUi  Hnt  ; 
a  pleasant  article  on  fresco  Painting  am'  '"  """  '"- 
t^duJntnM  Society,  a  review  eorrect 
Faifr  Lat  Pigxt,  and  Anally  its  political  aitisla  a 


fititlnt  to  CaTnifanVtnU. 

■Mn  tf  JaJiiiJ  Ainji;  sad  b>  ■«  da  faM  7 U,  lfcu»i  gnmt 
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finXsi* 

BICHABD   SAVAGE. 

Your  correspondent  Lesbt  (2"^  S.  iii.  247.)  has 
revived  a  question  which  I  hoped  would  have 
called  forth  some  Notes  from  your  correspondents. 
Was  Richard  Sav^e  an  impostor  ?  Bosweli  and 
his  correspondent  Mr.  Gust  had  doubts :  but  on 
the  whole  Johnson's  romantic  narrative  has  met 
with  few  questioners ;  and  it  is  now  perhaps  too 
late  to  test  it  thoroughly.  I  will,  however,  throw 
together  for  your  readers  what  Notes  I  have  been 
able  to  make  as  the  fruit  of  my  own  researches  on 
the  subject. 

Savage  must  have  been  himself  the  original 
authority  for  the  facts  of  his  story,  though  he 
afterwards  contradicted  some  of  them ;  and  though 
others  which  he  left  uncontradicted  hiEive  since 
been  proved  to  be  false.  Although  advertised  by 
Curll  among  the  contents,  of  his  "  Cases  of  Di- 
vorce, &c.,"  no  report  of  the  trial  of  the  Countess 
of  Macclesfield  for  adultery  before  the  House  of 
Lords  was,  I  believe,  ever  printed.  Scandal  so 
piquant  and  saleable  would  not  have  escaped  the 
indefatigable  Curll  if  it  had  been  attainable ;  nor 
would  his  friend  Savage,  in  that  case,  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  precise  facts  of  his  alleged  mother's 
history.  That  both  Savage  and  his  biographers, 
however,  were  grossly  in  error  on  this  subject  is 
now  known  beyond  a  doubt.  Savage's  biographers 
represent  him  as  deriving  information  from  *^  let- 
ters written  to  her  [his  nurse]  by  the  Lady  Mason 
[his  alleged  grandmother]  which  informed  him  of 
his  birth  and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  con- 
cealed ; "  and  Savage  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
Carter,  pretends  to  have  had  access  to  the  papers 
of  his  godmother,^*  Mrs.  Lloyd,  a  lady  that  kept 
her  chariot  and  lived  accordingly ;  *'  and  in  his 
letter  to  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1724,  he  refers  to 
**  convincing  original  letters,**  which  he  was  then 
able  to  produce  in  confirmation  of  his  story. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  exclusive  sources  of 
information,  however,  it  is  now  quite  clear  that 
Savage  knew  nothing  of  the  story  which  he 
claimed  to  be  his  own  beyond  what  loose  tradi- 
tion might  supply.  The  Countess  of  Macclesfield, 
as  Bosweli  remarks,  made  no  public  confession 
of  adultery,  as  stated  in  the  life  published  in  1727, 
and  again  by  Johnson.  Nor  was  the  child  born 
while  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  prosecuting  his 
affair  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  nor*  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1697-8.  Johnson's  statements  that  the 
husband  discovery  of  her  adultery  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  separation  from  the  Countess,  and  that 
he  ''  applied  not  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for 
a  Divorce,"  are  equally  incorrect.  The  Earl  had 
in  fact  been  separated  from  his  wife  for  some  years, 
during  which  she  had  clandestinely  been  delivered 


of  two  illegitimate  children,  the  latter  of  whom 
—  the  supposed  Richard  Savage  —  was  born  on 
January  16,  1696-7.  On  discovering  this,  the 
Earl  took  proceedings  in  the  Arches  Court  in  the 
summer  of  1697,%nd  finally  in  1697-8  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  obtained  a  divorce. 
AH  these  steps  were  obstinately  resisted  by  the 
Countess  and  her  family. 

I  have  found  the  original  manuscript  depositions 
in  the  suit  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  also  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These  and 
other  documents  which  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  throw  some  light  upon  the 
Countess's  story. 

The  Countess  of  Macclesfield  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Mason,  of  Sutton,  Surrey,  and 
Anna  Margaretta,  his  wife.  She  married,  in  1683, 
Charles  Lord  Brandon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield. The  Lady  Brandon  and  her  husband  ap« 
pear  to  have  lived  happily  but  a  very  few  months. 
They  separated  in  March  1684-5,  upon  the  hus- 
band addressing  to  his  lady  the  following  letter, 
which  I  transcribe  from  the  original,  dated  in 
another  hand  **  March  2°^,  1684[5]  "  :  — 

**  Madam, — ^You  have  more  reason  to  wonder  at  my 
forbearing  so  long  to  express  the  resentment  of  your  be- 
haviour to  me,  than  to  be  surprised  that  I  now  resolve 
to  ease  both  yoa  and  myself  of  so  unpleasing  a  conver- 
sation. Your  youth  and  folly  did  long  plead  your  ex- 
cuse, but  when  I  saw  ill  nature  in  you,  and  ill  will  (not 
to  say  malice)  in  your  mother  join  against  me,  I  then 
had  reason  to  despair  of  your  amendment. 

"  I  had  rather  refer  myself  to  your  own  memory  for 
the  particulars,  and  to  your  conscience  for  the  truth  of 
them/ than  be  troubled  with  the  repeating  them;  and 
you  may  imagine  I  take  little  pleasure  in  doing  so,  when 
at  the  same  time  the  world  must  know  my  missfortunes 
in  being  disappointed  of  all  the  content  I  hoped  for  in  the 
state  of  marriage,  and  found  neither  a  faithful  nor  a  cheer- 
ful companion  (as  a  good  wife  ought  to  be)  in  either 
fortune. 

**  When  I  first  ofiered  myself  to  your  father  and  mother 
by  Mr.  Charlton,  it  was  upon  no  other  consideration  but 
that  I  preferred  yon  before  any  other,  expecting  all  hap- 
piness from  you  and  your  family,  and  not  to  make  a  prey 
of  yon,  as  you  have  often  upbraided  me  with  all :  and 
that  I  had  no  such  mercenary  thoughts,  Mr.  Charlton, 
who  is  a  man  of  honour,  can  justify  me,  and  that  I  re- 
fdsed  to  hear  of  any  other  match  on  your  account. 

^  Many  afironts  I  received  in  the  treat}^  and  many 
more  since.  So  far  have  either  you  or  your  relations 
seemed  pleased  with  it,  that  they  have  seemed  to  think 
themselves  injured  and  disparaged  by  the  alliance.  Your 
mother  showing  her  contempt  by  writing  one  of  the  un- 
mannerly letters  to  me,  and  sending  back  the  pittyful 
Jewells,  as  if  they  were  the  worse  for  wearing,  and  you 
shewing  your  distrust  of  me  wlien  you  desired  that  your 
father  might  pay  the  300/.  per  an.,  which  how  duly  I 
have  paid  your  acquittances  will  shew. 

«  Tnese  things  I  could  easily  pass  over,  but  yon  would 
have  the  world  believe  I  have  used  yon  ill,  and  that  I 
have  beaten  you,  a  thing  so  base  that  as  you  know  it  to 
be  false  yourself,  so  you  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  the 
world  that  it  is  true.  I  have  governed  my  passions 
under  great  and  frequent  provocation,  either  by  silence 
or  avoiding  your  company. 

**  What  satisfaction  I  was  to  expect  let  mankind  judge 
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by  these  pi^rticulars.  Wbeu  you  were  at  my  Lady  Blad- 
worth*8  you  declared  vou  could  not  endure  the  thoughts 
of  living  with  me,  an4  that  you  had  writ  to  your  mother 
about  i^  and  you  hoped  she  would  not  be  against  your 
parting  with  me ;  and  when  she  answered  you  that  a  wo- 
man must  not  part  with  her  hu|0bnd  for  two  or  three 
i^ngry  words,  you  sai4  th^t  now  you  found  your  mother 
h^ted  you,  smce  she  was  against  a  thin^  so  much  for 
your  content  and  happiness,  for  you  could  never  have 
an}' with  me:  really  I  might  very  easily  afound  it  at 
first  when  I  made  love  to  you,  for  I  never  aske  you  a 
question  that  I  could  ever  get  an  answ^  to,  but  I  was  then 
delifded  and  tol4  |t  wfs  your  modesty.  But  since  I  have 
not  found  it  whei?  to  my  face  you  told  vne  you  only  mar- 
ried me  to  make  vourself  more  easy  than  you  were  at 
home,  at  which  place  you  sufficiently  railed,  and  I  did 
imagine  I  should  follow  when  there  was  no  good  word 
for  a  f^tli^i*  and  a  mother. 

"  And  since  j^ou  resolved  j'^ou  would  not  liye  with  me, 
and  said  to  bring  it  about  you  would  say  seyeral  pro- 
voking things  to  me,  on  purpose  to  make  me  strike  you, 
for  it  was  the  thing  in  the  world  you  wished  I  woul({  do. 
But  if  you  could  not  bring  it  about,  that  there  was  800/. 
a  year  I  could  not  hinder  you  of,  and  that  you  would  go 
and  live  ^ylth  yoiir  mother,  though  the  lodgings  at 
Whitehall  would  be  inconvenient,  but  however  you  ^ould 
go  tjiere  because  I  could  have  no  power  to  take  you  from 
thence,  which  you  needed  not  to  war,  and  when  you  did 
speak  several  provoking  things  to  me,  I  told  you  that 
I  ^ould  acquaint  your  father  and  mother  with  your  be- 
hayiovir  to  me,  for  I  could  not  bear  it,  nor  did  I  believe 
they  woyld  coquteni^nGe  you  in  things  of  this  nature. 
Yoiir  answer  was.  Let  me  make  what  complaints  I  would, 
yon  i^onld  deny  eyery  word,  and  that  you  were  sure  tliey 
would  credit  you  aponer  than  me. 

**  You  have  oftep  since  spoke  with  scorn  and  contempt 
of  me  and  my  family  to  my  face,  and  expressed  that  yon 
did  not  care  to  have  any  children  by  me,  but  always 
pretended  yourself  with  child  whenever  I  went  out  of 
town  from  you.    Your  design  in  it,  I  cannot  imagine. 

**  That  you  have  very  confidently  wise  asked  to  part 
with  me,  ^nd  at  the  same  time  told  me  if  I  was  a  man  of 
Honour  sure  I  would  give  yon  your  13,0001  back  again,  but 
Madam,  I  have  had  but  two  as  yet,  and  a  2^0  pound.  The 
zest  has  bepn  in  your  allowance,  which  last  sum  my  very 
coach  horses  has  stood  me  in  as  much,  though  you  scorn 
to  use  them,  though  reported  as  if  you  could  never  have 
the  coach,  but  never  refused  by  me  but  twice,  I  having 
lent  it  once,  and  you  came  and  demanded  it  after :  another 
time  when  you  heard  me  lend  it  to  my  sister  at  dinner ; 
but  this  is  but  like  the  rest  of  your  malice  to  make  me 
appear  infamous  if  it  was  in  your  power,  and  in  setting 
in  another  room  to  entertain  company  by  a  coal  fire,  as 
if  I  refused  you  wood. 

"  When  I  first  proposed  going  into  the  country,  you 
said  you  did  not  know  whether  you  should  or  no,  a  very 
obedient  answer ;  but  being  better  advised  since,  I  suppose 
vou  have  since  said  you  would  bear  living  with  me  a  little 
longer,  not  out  of  love  for  me,  'but  out  of  consideration 
and  kindness  to  your  sister,  by  reason  that  if  j^ou  now 
parted  with  me,  it  might  do  her  prejudice  to  her  marriage. 
This  is  the  first  good-natured  action  I  knew  you  capable 
of,  for  she  really  deserves  every  body's  love,  and  you  said 
if  you  went  into  the  country  your  father  intended  to  come 
down  to  sec  if  all  things  were  settled  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  if  he  did  not  find  so  to  his  mind  and  yours,  and  if  I 
offred  to  come  to  Town  without  you,  he  would  take  you 
home  to  him. 

"  And  now  Madam  |  am  resolved  to  give  you  the  satis- 
faction you  have  often  asked,  for  parting  with  me,  which 
you  may  have  cause  to  repent  at  leasure,  and  will  shew 
niyself  the  man  of  honour  you  speak  of,  in  reffering  it  to 


your  relations  ai|d  minp  what  iq  re^9Qnable  to  allow  you, 
and  my  satisfaction  will  be  that  neither  myself  nor  any 
of  my  relations  have  been  the  occasion  of  it,  fbr  never 
woman  came  into  a  family  more  disposed  to  love  you,  if 
}'OB  had  b}'  any  tolerable  behaviour  deserved  it.  But  I 
still  think  myself  obliged,  being  separated  from  me  [jto 
see  that?]  you  may  have  a  regard  to  your  own  honour, 
and  govern  yourself  by  discreter  counlsellors  than  those 
who  have  brought  these  missfortunes  upon  yourself  and 
me. 

**  I  am  yours, 

«^  a  B^AKPON." 

**  This  show  to  Sir  Bichard  and  my  ladyt  for  I  will 
never  liye  with  you  as  long  4s  I  live," 

Witnesses  depose  that  this  letter  was  delivered 
by  the  EarFs  servant  at  seven  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  and  that  the  lady  when  she  read  it  '^  was 
mifjhtily  concerned,  and  fell  a-crying.*' 

The  character  of  Lady  Brandon  is  a  point  of 
great  importance  in  judging  of  the  probability 
of  Savnge*s  story.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
though  misconduct  is  vaguely  hinted  at  in  thii 
letter,  no  specific  charge  is  made  against  her, 
and  that  although  the  inquiry  on  the  trial  for 
adultery  embraced  this  time,  no  such  misconduct 
was  even  alleged ;  the  first  allegation  *—  her 
liaison  with  Lord  Rivers  —  having  reference  to 
a  period  ten  years  after  her  separation  from  }ier 
husband.  The  letter  of  Lord  Brandon  is  evi<! 
dently  intended  as  a  defence  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  a  justi^cation  of  his  determination  to  abaii-- 
don  her;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  postscript, 
"  This  show  to  Sir  Richard  and  my  Lady  ^  [air 
Richard  and  Lady  Mason].  Even  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  trial,  appear  to  have  seen  in  ^e 
husband's  conduct  some  extenuation.  They  re- 
turned to  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield  the  whole 
of  her  fortune,  and  the  reason  given  by  Salmon 
(I  do  not  know  on  what  authority)  is,  '*  the  Earl 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  the  occasion  of 
his  lady's  going  astray."  Lord  Brandon  appears 
to  have  been  a  violent  and  capricious  man.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Reresby*s  Memoirs  that  he  was 
convicted  in  Charles  Il.'s  reign  of  the  murder  of 
a  boy,  for  which  he  was  pardoned.  Witnesses  ob 
the  trial  for  adultery  depose  to  various  acts  of 
cruelty,  and  to  general  neglect  towards  his  wife. 
It  was  sworn  that  he  habitually  absented  himself 
from  her  soon  after  their  marriage ;  that  she  was 
denied  all  authority  over  servants,  and  refused 
necessary  food  when  ill,  and  violently  expelled 
from  her  husband's  home  by  his  father.  The 
lady,  however,  appears  to  have  been  still  willing 
to  return.  Lord  Brandon  was  convicted  of  high 
treason  in  the  year  following  their  separation, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  from  which  he  was  un- 
expectedly pardoned;  and  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  his  wife  made  great  exertions,  *^  both 
with  money  and  jewels,"  to  obtain  this  pfurdon. 
The  following  evidence  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  the 
confidential  servant  of  the  husband,  and  a  witness 
evidently  hostile  to  the  Countess,  refers  to  the 
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period  when   Lord   Brandon    wu    under    sen- 
tence :  — 

"  I  did  go  from  my  Lord  to  Sir  Ttieophilas  Oglethorpe, 
and  Ilia  lad}',  to  give  them  thanks  for  their  favor  towarda 
my  Lord ;  and  my  Lady  Oglethorpe  did  then  tell  them 
that  the  Queen  was  very  ayarse  totrards  those  that  did 
not  live  with  their  wives;  and  I  came  to  my  Lord  .  ,  , 
and  acquainted  him  with  what  my  Lady  Oglethorpe  had 
said  to  me ;  and  my  Lord  seemed  unwilling  to  have  my 
Lady  come  to  him.  1  desired  that  he  would  admit  her . . . 
I  fell  upon  my  knees  to  my  Lord  myself,  to  beg  of  him 
to  do  it.  . . ,  Q.  Did  my  Lord  afterwards  consent  to  admit 
her?  A,  Yes,  he  did,'  and  I  told  her  so,  Q.  Pid  she 
afterwards  come  to  my  Lord  ?  A,  Yes ;  that  day  or  the 
next." 

They  appear,  however,  to  have  separated  again 
upon  his  liberation.  The  ladj  was,  unfortunately, 
wanting  in  those  personal  attractions  which  might 
have  helped  to  win  back  a  neglectful  husband. 
She  is  described  as  **  a  middle-sized  woman,  pretty 
full  in  the  cheeks,  disfigured  with  the  small-pox 
and  pretty  large  pit  holes,  with  thick  lips,  and  of 
a  brownish  hair  ;"  to  which  other  witnesses  add  a 
"  dark  complexion,"  and  "  little  eyes." 

That  the  father  of  the  two  children  of  whom 
the  Countess  of  Macclesfield  was  afterwards  de- 
livered, was  the  Lord  Rivers  appears  from  the 
depositions  in  the  Arches  Court,  although  his  name 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  papers  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  birth  of 
the  first,  a  female  child,  was  kept  a  great  secret, 
the  Countess's  title  and  fortune  being  of  course 
in  danger :  but  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
called  on  the  part  of  the  husband  proye  that  she 
was,  at  this  time  at  least,  not  the  unnatural  mother 
and  monster  of  cruelty  which  Savage  and  his 
biographers  have  depicted  her.  The  child  was 
christened  after  the  mother  and  father,  "  Ann 
Savage,"  and  the  following  deposition  of  Dinah 
Alsop,  the  Countess's  maid  and  one  of  the  hus- 
band's witnesses,  has  reference  to  the  birth  of  this 
childin  1695:  — 

**  About  six  days  after  she  [the  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field] removed  from  that  private  House  in  Queen  Street 
to  Beaufort  House  [the  residence  of  her  sister,  Ladv 
Brownlowe]  again,  and  by  her  hasty  remove  she  took 
cold,  whi^  fell  in  her  leg  and  thigh  by  an  extraordinaiy 
swelling ;  and  Mr.  LevQsk,  the  French  surgeon*  for  tome 
time  had  her  in  cure,  and  afterwards  she  went  to  the 
Bath  to  perfect  the  same  cure. 

"  Before  my  lady  removed  from  that  private  house  the 
child  was  carried  away  to  nurse  to  a  private  place  near 
Epping  Forest,  as  Mrs.  Pheasant  told  me.  During  the 
time  my  lady  was  at  Beaufort  House,  I  went  several 
times  to  Mrs.  Pheasant  to  enquire  of  the  child,  and  she 
not  finding  the  child  well  nun>ed,  desired  me  to  acquaint 
my  lady ;  and  my  Lady  desired  it  might  be  removed ;  and 
Mrs.  Pheasant  went  and  found  another  place  at  Chelsea ; 
and  from  thence  took  it  from  that  place  where  it  was,  and 
carried  it  to  one  Mrs.  Monckton't.  Before  my  Lady  went 
to  the  Bath,  my  lady  sent  me  several  timet  in  that  time 
to  Mrs.  Pheasant's,  and  the  last  was  a  little  b^ore  she 
went  to  the  Bath,  and  carried  her  a  guinea  from  mv  lady, 
which  was  in  August,  and  desired  her  to  take  care  of  tne 
child,  and  left  my  name." 


Mrs.  Pheasant  confirms  this.    She  says :  -<• 

**  Nurse  took  the  child  to  Walthamstow  to  her  own 
house,  and  'twas  removed  thence  afterwards  because  'twas 
not  well  used  there,  which  the  Deponent  acquainted  the 
lady  with  by  her  maid  Dinah  Alsop,  and  she  [Lady  Mac- 
clesfield] sent  Dinah  Alsop  to  Deponent  at  her  lodgings 
in  the  Old  Bailey  to  go  to  Chelsea,  and  enquire  for  a 
nurse  there ;  for  she  had  rather  it  should  be  there  than 
anywhere  else.** 

She  also  says  that :  — 

"  When  the  said  Lady  was  come  from  the  Bath  she, 
the  said  lady  and  the  said  Dinah  Alsop  did  come  to  this 
Deponent's  lodgings  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  not  finding 
this  Deponent  there,  did  come  to  this  Deponent  at  Duck's 
Court  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  there  the  said  Lady  did 
thank  this  Deponent  for  the  care  she  had  taken  in  her 
absence  of  her  child." 

Dinah  Alsop  thus  continues :  — 

**  After  my  lady  came  from  the  Bath  I  was  twice  with 
m^  lady  at  Mrs.  Moncton's  [at  other  times  called  Moun- 
tame]  at  Chelsea  to  see  this  child,  and  the  lady  gave  the 
nurse  each  time  five  shillings,  and  the  last  time  the  child 
was  ill,  and  about  three  days  after  the  child  died,  u^fter 
the  child  was  dead  my  lady  sent  me  for  a  lock  of  the  child's 
hair," 

In  her  depositions  at  Doctors*  Commons  she 

says :  — 

"  This  Deponent  and  the  Countess  did  there  [at  Chel- 
sea] see  the  said  child,  and  the  said  Countess  did  each 
time  give  the  said  nurse  Monntaine  five  shillings,  and 
charged  her  to  be  careful  of  the  said  child." 

Mrs.  Mountaine,  who  was  also  one  of  the  EarPs 
witnesses,  confirms  this  testimony :  — 

**  A  lacly  and  her  Woman,  Dinah  Alsop,  came  . . .  and 
the  lady  buss'd  the  child,  and  she  [witness]  thought  it 
was  the  mother  because  she  was  so  kind  to  it,  and  she 
gave  her  five  shillings  to  take  care  of  the  child." 

Before  the  Arches  Court  this  witness  thus  de- 
scribes the  Countess's  coming  to  see  the  child,  on 
hearinjT  of  its  illness :  — 

**  The  said  lady  seemed  concerned  to  see  the  said  child 
sick,  and  kissed  it,  and  seemed  very  fond  of  it,  and  then 
gave  a  strict  charge  to  this  Deponent  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Pheasant  that  the  said  cbUd  should  have  an  apothecary 
to  attend  to  it,  and  an  Issue  cut  in  her  neck ;  and  the  said 
lady  then  gave  the  Deponent  five  shillings,  and  bid  her 
take  care  of  the  said  chdd." 

In  another  deposition  Mrs.  Pheasant  thus  con- 
tinues her  story :  ^^ 

**  The  child  continued  at  Chelsea  about  four  months . . . 
the  nurse  did  send  word  Uiat  a  lady  had  been  there,  and 
her  maid  Dinah  Alsop  . . .  The  child  was  afterwards  taken 
ill  with  convulsion  fits,  and  the  Deponent  went  to  see  it ; 
and  the  nurse  told  her  that  the  same  lady  had  been  to 
see  it.  That  the  Deponent  often  visited,  and  took  par- 
ticular care  of  it,  and  gave  an  account  to  Mr.  Woolsley, 
and  he  paid  this  Deponent  for  all  charges.  The  child 
died  afterwards  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  was 
buried  in  Chelsea  church,  and  Mr.  Woolsley  ordered  how 
the  funeral  should  be,  and  there  were  gloves  and  burnt 
claret  given ;  and  his  sister  and  other  fHends  were  present 
at  the  raneraL" 

Mr,  "  Woolslej  "  and  bis  sister  were  Newdi- 
gate  and  Doroihy  Ousley,  as  appears  from  th9 
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proceedings  in  the  Arches  Court  and  the  order 
for  their  appearance  before  the  Hoase  of  Lords. 
Newdigate  Ousley  and  his  sister  acted  for  Lord 
Rivers  throughout  the  matter. 

We  come  now  to  the  birth  of  the  male  child  — 
Richard  Savage  —  if  Savage's  story  be  true. 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  birth  took  place  in 
Fox  Court ;  and  that,  unlike  the  previous  child, 
this  was  baptized  and  registered  in  the  name,  not 
of  Savage,  but  Smith.  Mrs.  Pheasant  deposes 
that :  — 

"  She  lodged  at  Mrs.  Stileman's  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
in  1696,  aboat  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas,  the  same 
Indy  came  again  idl  alone  in  a  hackney  coach,  and 
calling  to  the  Deponent,  she  went  into  the  coach  to  her, 
and  she  told  the  deponent,  &c,  and  desired  her  to  leave 
her  business ;  and  that  the  Deponent  most  take  a  house, 
and  change  her  name  from  Pheasant  to  Lee,  and  should 
hire  a  maid,  and  the  lady  was  to  be  her  lodger.  That  the 
deponent  did  there  hire  one  Sarah  Redhead  to  be  her 
maid,  &c.  That  the  deponent  was  to  famish  the  house, 
which  she  did,  and  B^.  Woolslev  [Ousley]  paid  the  de- 
ponent for  them,  &cr\The  lady  went  by  the  name  of 
Madam  Smith,  a  captainVwife.  That  the  lady  came  to 
live  with  the  deponent  in  I^fx  Court,  the  7th  Nov.  1696, 
and  was  with  her  till  she  removed  into  the  cit}'.  That 
about  the  IGth  of  January  folldii^ing  the  lady  was  de- 
livered of  a  D[iale  child.*'  "V 

Sarah  Redhead,  the  maid,  oeposes  that  she 
**  often  heard  the  gentlewoman  wish  the  child  to 
be  a  boy,  and  was  mightily  pleased  when  she 
heard  it  was  a  boy." 

Isaac  Burbidge,  the  minister  of  St.  Andrew*s, 
Holborn,  states  that  on  the  18th  January,  169^, 
he  christened  a  child  in  Fox  Court  called  Richard, 
the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Smith,  and  that  it  was 
so  entered  in  the  Register  Book,  and  that  the 
house  was  *'  over  against  the  Fox  Ale  house  near 
Gray*8  Inn  Lane."  *  Being  asked  who  were  pre- 
sent, he  replied,  "  Two  godfathers  and  a  gentle- 
woman that  was  Godmother."  From  the  evidence 
of  another  witness  it  appears  that  these  were 
*'  the  gentleman  who  used  to  come  at  nights  [Lord 
Rivers],  and  Mr.  Woolsley  and  his  sister."  Other 
witnesses  speak  positively  in  confirmation  of  this 
point,  Mrs.  Pheasant  declaring  that :  — 

•*  The  child  was  christened  Monday  the  18th  of 
January,  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Woolsley,  his  sister  and 
a  strange  gentleman,  whom  the  Deponent  knew  not, 
were  Godfathers  and  Godmother ;  and  the  Minister  and 
Clerk,  and  the  Deponent,  with  the  said  Grod&ther  and 
Grodmother,  were  all  that  were  presentJ' 


tt 


No  more  persons  of  course  were  allowed  to  be 
present  than  were    absolutely    necessary,  there 

•  The  entry  now  standing  m  the  book  is  "  Richard, 
son  of  John  Smith  and  Mary,  in  Fox  Court  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  baptized  the  18th."  The  house  stood  at  the 
southern  corner  of  Fox  Court  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  The 
other  corner  is,  I  think,  still  an  alehouse,  with  the  sign 
of  the  Fox.  The  entrance  to  the  court  is  now  a  narrow 
gateway,  but  was  probably  open  at  the  period  referred  to 
in  the  text,  the  corner  house,  in  which  Richard  Smith 
was  bom,  being  described  as  "  going  np  steps." 


being  now  greater  reason  than  ever  for  secrecy. 
The  complete  disappearance  of  the  Countess  from 
her  sist-er  Lady  Brownlowe^s  house,  at  which  she 
had  lived  ever  since  her  separation,  had  become 
the  talk  of  the  town ;  and  the  Earl,  who  had  now 
obtained  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
was  instituting  a  vigorous  search  for  her  hiding* 
place. 

Richard  Smith,  like  the  preceding  child,  was 
immediately  placed  at  nurse ;  and  the  evidence  of 
the  nurse,  **  Mary  Peglear,"  who  lived  at  Hamp- 
stead,  enables  us  to  trace  it  a  little  farther.  This 
witness  deposed  that  in  the  preceding  January  she 
was  hired  by  Mrs.  Pheasant  to  take  a  male  child 
from  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Fox  Court  in  Gray*s 
Inn  Lane,  and  she  adds  :  — 

"  I  was  bid  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Pheasant  by  the  name  of 
Lee.  The  child  came  to  me  by  the  name  of  Richard  Lee, 
and  was  taken  away  by  the  name  of  Richard  Smith.  I 
had  the  child  six  months,  want  a  fortnight.  Mrs.  Phea- 
sant paid  me  sometimes,  and  Mrs.  Woolly  [Ousley 3  paid 
me  but  once." 

Mrs.  Pheasant  was  the  mother^s  agent,  and 
Mrs.  Ousley  the  agent  of  the  father,  Lord  Rivers. 
Both  parents  were  therefore  continuing  their  care 
of  the  second  infant.  It  farther  appears  that, 
like  the  first  child,  it  was  removed,  on  a  report 
that  it  was  not  well.     Mrs.  Peglear  says  :  — 

"  A  Baker's  wife  took  it  away  from  me  by  the  name  of 
the  mother,  and  said  she  was  the  mother,  and  that  she 
rid  post  from  Oxford,  upon  a  letter  that  'twas  not  well. 
I  think  her  ngme  is  Ann  Portlock.  She  lives  in  Maiden 
Lane,  near  Covent  Grarden,  I  think.  I  never  saw  the 
child  since." 

The  attempt  of  Lord  Macclesfield  to  trace  the 
child  farther  appears  to  have  failed.  Thomas  Bees- 
ley,  another  witness,  being  asked  *'  If  he  went  to 
see  one  Portlock,  a  baker,  whose  wife  fetched  away 
the  child,  pretending  it  was  hers  ?  **  replied,  that 
he  did,  "  and  saw  the  woman  Portlock,  who  said 
her  husband  was  in  Scotland.  She  lived  in 
Maiden  Lane." 

With  the  Portlocks  the  child  Richard  Smith 
finally  disappears.  Some  particulars  concerning 
them  may,  therefore,  help  to  throw  light.  The 
woman  Portlock  not  appearing  either  ^t  the 
Arches  Court  or  before  the  Lords  was  probably 
kept  out  of  the  way  after  Beesley  saw  her  by 
bribes  from  the  Countess*s  friends,  as  had  been 
attempted  with  other  witnesses.  Though  rate- 
payers in  the  parish  books  for  a  house  on  the 
north  side  of  Maiden  Lane  from  1688  to  1697,  the 
Portlocks  were  evidently  in  bad  circumstances. 
Against  the  name  of  "  Richard  Portlock**  in  the 
rate-book  for  1697  is  marked  in  pencil,  •*  gone ; " 
but  the  wife  remained ;  as  I  find  her  rated  for  the 
same  house  in  1698  and  1699,  as  Mrs.  Ann  Port- 
lock,  not  "  Widow**  Portlock,  a  common  descrip- 
tion in  the  books.  Her  husband  was,  therefore, 
I  presume,  still  living.  Against  her  name  in 
1699  is  written  in  the  book  "  Po."  [Poor  P]     She 
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disappears  from  the  books  in  1700^nd  io  1702, 
and  1707,  I  find  in  a  list  of  peAna  receiving 
parochial  relief  from  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
"Ann  Portlock"  — Btill  not  "Widow,"  b3  other 
recipients  are  called —  "12  montiu  at  8i,"  From 
this  I  infer  that  her  husband  absconded,  and 
iibandoned  her  in  1697,  when  the  witDess  Beesl^ 
nas  informed  that  he  bad  gone  to  Scotland.  If 
so,  to  whom  does  the  following  entry  refer,  which 
I  find  in  the  parish  register  of  burials  P ;  — 
"  Not.  1698.    Richard  Portloct" 

Not  to  the  busband.  Probably,  then,  to  a  child 
of  theirs  of  the  same  name.  But  it  is  not  a  verj 
remote  conjecture  that  the  second  child  of  the 
Countess  died  in  infancy  like  the  first  one,  and 
as  was  the  case  at  that  period  with  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  such  nurse  children ;  and  that  "  Richard 
Pordock  "  in  the  burial  register  was  Richard,  the 
son  of  "Madam  Smith,"  the  "Captain's  wife."  The 
Portbcks,  it  will  be  remembered,  when  they  re- 
moved the  child  from  "  Nurse  Peglear,"  asserted 
that  it  was  their  own.  She  says,  "  the  baker's 
wife  said  she  was  the  mother,  and  Richard  Fort- 
lock  the  father."  They  probably  indeed  were 
nble  to  satisfy  a  justice  of  their  claim  ;  for  the 
woman  Peglear  appears  to  have  resisted  it,  or  to 
have  had  some  squabble  with  "  the  baker  and  his 
wife."  She  says,  "  I  had  Portlock  before  a  Jus- 
tice, and  he  was  bound  to  Hicks's  Hall."  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  they  were  permitted 
to  take  away  the  child  as  their  own.  Tbey,  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  continued  to  call  the  child 
their  own ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  tbey  would, 
if  it  died  soon  after,  register  it,  not  in  the  name  of 
Richard  Smith,  but  of  Richard  Portlock. 

I  am,  however,  myself  of  opinion  that  the  Fort- 
looks  were  employed  onlyJbr  the  service  of  re- 
moving the  child  from  Hampstead.  They  were 
probably  instructed  by  the  Ousleys,  who  lived  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  MarUn's.  The  Ous- 
leys, who  had  acted  in  every  stage  of  the  matter 
for  several  years  —  hiring  and  payine  midwiveg 
and  nurses,  absconded  before  the  trial,  and  pro- 
bably took  the  child  with  them  to  conceal  it  till 
the  husband's  suit  was  ended. 

Although  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield's 
Divorce  is  a  sort  otCauie  Ciiebre  in  the  law  books, 
it  being  the  first  case  in  which  a  divorce  had  been 
decreed  without  judgment  first  obtuned  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  there  is,  1  believe,  no 
published  report  of  the  proceedings,  or  of  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  &a.  Luttrell  gives  some  par- 
ticulars evidently  founded  on  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation.   He  tA6B  under  date  of  March  3  [1697-8] : 

"  'Tis  saiil  tlie  bod  >he  bad  daring  her  elopement  goes 
by  (he  name  of  Savage,  and  snppased  father  the  present 
Earl  of  Bivera." 

But  this  is  improbable,  and  it  ia  very  unlikely 
that  at  this  time  anything  should  be  known  con- 


cerning the  child  except  to  the  Countess  and  her 
friends. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Earl  are  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  speech  of  counsel  on  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  Divorce  case,  which  came  on  a  few 
months  afterwards:  Mr.  Pinfold  said  — 

"  In  that  case  [Macclesfield  Divorce]  tha  lady  with- 
drew herself  five  or  six  daya  before  aentence.  Yet  there 
the  Lady  Macclesfield  had  all  her  Defences,  and  even  her 
recrimio'ition?,  and  bed  time  to  prove  it.  There  waa 
pnblication  and  a  day  set  down  for  aentence:  bat  she 
spun  oat  the  time  till  the  Parliament  waa  ready  to  ris^ 
Bad  then  my  Lord's  friends  advised  him  to  begin  in  Par- 
liament: and  when  the  Lorda  were  acquainted  of  the 
Lady  Macclesfield  standing  in  contempt  of  theConrt,and 
she  was  prosecuted  so  far  Ihal  she  was  almost  ready  to  go 
to  prison  for  her  conlempf,  (hen  the  House  of  Lords  did 
think  fit  to  receive  my  Lord  Macclesfield's  Bill ;  but  ba- 
fora  my  Lord  Uacclestield  brought  this  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment there  was  nothing  remained  to  be  done  in  tha 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  but  sentence." 

Serjeant  Wright  (on  the  other  side)  says :  — 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  'tia  true  Ihaj 
had  been  there  [to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court],  and  exa- 
mined witnesses  upon  one  side  with  all  precipitation. 
Tet  would  they  not  slay  for  a  sentence  tben^  but  quitted 

There  was  no  use  at  all,  on  that  side  the  Bill  was  brought, 
that  there  had  been  proceedings  in  the  Spiritual  Court. 
Nor  is  any  such  thing  recited  in  the  Bill,  bat  only  an  ex- 
press downright  charge  of  adultery.  Nor  was  it  proper 
Ibr  them  to  have  mentioned  any  proceedings  in  the  Spiri- 
tual Court,  since  they  waived  that  prosecution." 

I  will,  with  your  leave,  offer  some  farther  par- 
ticulars and  oMervationa.  W.  Moi  Thomas, 


llie  Tinteg  of  October  6,  i 


I  article  on  the 
sovereignty  of  Sarawak,  thus  speaks  of  the  vast 
archipelago  in  which  it  forms  a  mere  ptnnt :  — 

"  In  the  way  towards  that  Eastern  coast  of  Chin^  lie 
the  fragments  of  a  shivered  continent.  Great  apiral  pe- 
ninsulas stretch  soothwarda,  and  immense  islands  whose 
interiors  are  unknown  to  na  lie  about.  Bordering  al- 
though they  do  upon  the  highway  of  commerce,  aome  of 
them  are  as  little  known  as  the  fkncifiil  regions  of  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  microcosm  of  a  Peninsular 
and   OrienUl  steamer  listens  with   a   half-credulity  to 

population  of  cannibala,  while  the  vessel  dashes  through 
on  archipelago  of  islands  thickly  clad  with  tropical  foliage 
and  canopied  with  lofty  palma.  The  passengers  are 
looking  towards  their  point  of  deatination,  and  spare  few 
thoughts  10  the  untamed  regions  that  lie  upon  tbeir  path. 
Tet  they  are  skirting  the  precincts  of  o  _fiitm  a^iin, 
which  must  at  some  not  very  distant  day  take  part  in 
the  world's  history.  All  commerce  round  the  Cape,  all 
communication  b;  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  most 
thread  the  narrow  channels  that  separata  the  fragments 
of  this  tiroken  piece  of  earth.  It  haa  all  the  elemeota  of 
a  great  future,  all  the  poedbilitiea  of  a  tati  arpm.  Tha 
age  Vt  romanee  ia  not  ended  while  the  islands  el  tiw 
&uUni  Atchipalago  are  uaazplorsd.  Somatra  and  Bor- 
nao  and  CeleU*,  and  a  thooHaa  otbat  isUadi  Uiat  make 
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up  thia  great  nnnclBimed  iraste,  offer  field*  of  adventim 

emplo;  coinnierciaf  naviea,  and   will  contribote  a  Sood 
of  varied  prodace  to  the  markets  of  the  world." 

The  writer  of  tbia  eloquent  passage  iloes  not 
seem  ta  have  been  aware,  that  nbat  lie  beralcla 
aa  a  lofty  probabilitj  of  the  future,  ia  alreadj 
amongat  the  Btruize  realiliea  of  the  past ;  and 
the  "  vttet  empire  which  lie  foreatiadowi  has 
had  a  pre'exiateuce  and  pasaed  into  oblirion  a 
tbouaand  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  those  extra- 
<irdinarj  facia  that  nre  unexpectedly  brought  to 
light  !n  turning  over  the  dim  and  mystified  annals 
of  the  Eaat,  that  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  a 
great  and  powerful  empire  existed  in  the  very 
locality  indicated  bj  the  Titnef ;  that  it  held 
absolute  dominion  over  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Celebes  and  the  countleas  lalanda  that  ^oup  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  that  its  sovereigns  reigned  su- 
preme from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  confines  of 
China  j  that  its  ascendency  was  acknowledged  so 
lata  OS  the  aeventli  century,  but  that  it  gradDally 
sunk  into  obscurity  ;  its  disjointed  fragments  be- 
came the  elements  of  otber  states,  and  its  very 
name  was  forgotten. 

"  Omnes  IHaerycaabiles 
Urgntar,  ignotique  laoga 
Nocte,  carent  qnia  vats  sacra." 

He  empire  of  Zabedj  had  no  native  hittorimu, 
and  the  fragmentary  notices  which  survive  to  us 
are  dug  out,  like  historical  fossils  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, from  the  Hindoo  puranaa,  and  the  tiar* 
ratives  of  the  mediieval  geographers  of  Arabia. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  moat  authentic  accounts 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Zabedj  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
remarkable  Arabic  manuscript  known  as  the 
Voyaget  of  the  Two  Makomediau,  who  travelled 
in  India  and  China  at  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth 
and  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century.  It 
waa  first  printed  by  Renaudot  in  1718  from  the  i 
unic[ue  MS.  in  the  Bibliotbique  Imp^riale  of 
Paris,  and  republished  by  Renaud  in  1U45  noder 
the  title  of  RelaHoju  det  Voyage»  faiU  par  let  ' 
Arabet  el  Periant  dam  [Inde  tl  Chine  daiu  U  JX' 
Slide.  In  this  singular  narrative  the  description 
of  the  empire  of  Zabedj  ia  given  by  Abouz^d 
of  Bassora,  from  the  reports  of  Soleyman  and  Ibn 
Wafaab,  two  mariners  who  had  traversed  the  tor-  ' 
ritory,  in  making  voyages  to  and  from  China.  ' 
The  centre  of  the  kingdom  and  the  reaidence  of  ' 
the  sovereign  was  at  (Zabaje,  Zaba)  Java,  which 
Salesman  uescribea  as  then  so  populous  that  ita  , 
innamerable  towns  were  within  sigbt  of  each 
otbeF ;  and  the  rural  iohabitanta  were  so  densely 
homted,  that  when  the  cock  crew  at  sunrise,  bis 
call  was  caught  up  and  repeated  through  an  area 
of  one  hundred  leagues.  East  and  west  of  Java, 
the  empire  extended  from  China  to  Cape  Comorin,  ' 
a  thousand  leagues  in  extent,  and  embraoing  in>  , 
numerable  islands,  amongst  others  Kalah  (which  j 


which  lying  midway  between  Arabia  and  Cfainft 
was  the  emporium  to  which  the  merchants  of  each 
resorted,  to  exchange  the  products  of  the  weat  for 
aloes,  camphor,  sandal-wood,  ivory,  ebony,  sad 
spices.    (Relatiimi,  ^c,  torn.  ii.  p.  90.) 

The  description  of  the  Maharaja  and  hie  do- 
minions, as  given  by  Abouzeyd,  was  copied  with- 
out acknowredgment,  and  is  repeated  verbatim, 
in  the  Ooldea  Mtadom  of  Maasoudi,  an  Arabian 
geographer  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  those  to 
whom  the  original  work  is  not  accessible  trill 
find  the  extrsct  which  contains  this  passage 
amongst  the  Loci  el  Opiuctda  liudUa  Seriptonon 
Arabttm  de  Rehui  IndicU  collected  by  (^Ide- 
meister,  p.  131.  In  this  passage  Uassondl  re- 
lates the  conquest  by  the  Maharaja  of  Zabedj  of 
the  kingdom  of  Comar  (or  Capo  Comarin),  the 
king  of  which  had  provoked  his  resentOMnt  by 
Tauntingly  wishing  "  to  see  the  bead  of  the 
Maharaja  in  a  dish  "  —  and  for  thia  he  exacted  a 
vengeance  so  signal  that  ever  afWwarda  tbe 
sovereigns  of  that  extremity  of  India  prostrated 
themselveB  at  sunrise,  in  the  direction  oC  Java,  to 
attest  their  homage  to  the  Maharaja. 

In  illustration  of  hia  unbounded  wealth,  Abon- 
zejd  and  Massondi  relate  that  it  was  costoraat^ 
for  the  Keeper  of  the  Treaaurj  every  morning  to 
cast  an  ingot  of  gold  into  a  take  whi<:ii  lay  in 
front  of  the  imperial  palace  i  whence,  on  the  death 
of  the  sovereign,  the  ingots  were  reoorered  and 
divided  amongst  the  members  of  the  royal  bonse- 
hold ;  and  the  renown  of  the  deceased  waa  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  yean  be  had  reigned, 
and  the  accqmulation  of  gold  in  the  "  pond  of 
kings." 

Edrisi,  Aboulfeda,  Hazwini  and  others  i^  the 
Arabian  geographers  make  casual  allosians  to 
Zabedj  and  its  sovereign,  but  they  are  all^- 
debted  for  their  information  to  HaasotidL  M. 
Reinand  In  his  Hfemoire  tur  rinde,  pp.  99.  220., 
and  in  his  Introdactum,  &c.  to  Aboulfeda,  p.  cccxe., 
has  collected  alt  that  is  known  of  tbe  forgotten 
empire.  M.  Major,  in  his  admirable  preface  to  the 
Indian  Voyagera  of  iht  Fifteenth  Century,  whidi 
forms  the  latest  volume  of  the  Baklnyt  ooaatj'E 
publications,  says  that  Walknaer  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  empire  of  ZatiedJ  did  not  rar- 
vive  beyond  the  seventh  century  of  ourera;  after 
which  the  islajida  of  which  it  consisted  becaqie 
subdivided  into  numaroas  pettv  soverelgnUea. 
(F.  Kxvii.}  It  is  mentioned  b;^  M.  Delaorier  hi  % 
learned  contribution  to  the  Journal  .dsiaftjM  Ibr 
September,  1846;  but  beyond  these  and  a  tbw 
other  casual  allusions,  I  have  oowhera  fooceaded 
in  finding  anj  historical  record  of  an  em[Hr« 
which  for  ten  centuries  at  least  must  have  been 
one  of  Uia  voat  renwkaUe  and  powerfiil  in  the 
East.  J.  Emumv  TBMxnra. 
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AN   INEPITED   LETTKB   OF   DEAN   SWIFT. 

The  following  copy  of  an  original  letter  of  Dean 
Swift,  made  about  forty  years  ago,  has  lately  been 
found  among  my  papers.  I  was  shown  the  original 
by  my  relative,  the  late  Viscount  Ashbrook,  at 
Beaumont  Lodge,  and  made  the  transcript  myself. 
The  address  is  — 

"To 
"  The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Castle  Durrow,  at  Castle  P arrow, 
in  the  County  of 

**  E^ilkenny. 
"  My  Lord, 

'^  Your  last  letter  hath  layn  by  me  about  a 
fortnight  unacknowledged,  partly  by  the  want  of 
health  and  lowness  of  Spirits,  and  chiefly  by  want 
of  Time  not  taken  up  in  busyness,  but  lost  in  the 
Teazings  of  insignificant  people  who  worry  me 
with  Trifles.  I  often  reflect  on  my  present  life  as 
the  exact  Burlesque  of  my  middle  s^e,  which 
passed  among  Ministers  that  you  and  your  party 
since  call  the  worst  of  times.  I  am  now  acting 
the  same  things  in  Miniature,  but  in  a  higher  sta- 
tion as  first  Minister,  nay  sometimes  as  a  Prince, 
in  which  last  quality  my  Housekeeper,  a  grave 
elderly  woman,  is  called  at  home  and  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  S'  Robert.  My  Butler  is  Secretary, 
and  has  no  other  defect  for  that  oflice  but  that  he 
cannot  write  ;  Yet  that  is  not  singular,  for  I  have 
known  three  Secretaryes  of  state  upon  the  same 
level,  and  who  were  too  old  to  mend,  which  mine 
is  not.  My  realm  extends  to  120  Houses,  whose 
inhabitants  constitute  the  Bulk  of  my  Subjects ; 
my  Grand  Jury  is  my  House  of  Commons,  and 
my  Chapter  the  House  of  Lords.  I  must  proceed 
no  further,  because  my  Arts  of  Govemuig  are 
Secrets  of  State. 

^*  Your  Lordship  owes  all  this  to  the  beginning 
of  your  letter,  which  abounded  with  so  many  un- 
merited Compliments  that  I  was  pufled  up  like  a 
Bladder,  but  at  the  first  touching  with  a  pin*s 
point,  it  shrivelled  like  myself  almost  to  nothing. 
The  long  absence  from  my  Friends  in  England, 
whom  I  shall  never  see  again,  hath  made  most  of 
them  as  well  as  myself  drop  our  Correspondence. 
Besides,  what  is  worse,  many  of  them  are  dead, 
others  in  Exile ;  and  the  rest  haye  prudently 
changed  their  sentiments  both  of  the  Times  and 
of  me. 

**  My  Secretary  gboye-mentioned  is  a  true  Irish 
blockhead,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  blockhead  with  a 
bad  memory :  for  I  suppose  it  was  with  him  you 
left  your  message,  which  he  never  delivered. 
However,  I  wanted  no  prooft  of  your  Lordship^s 
great  civilityes. 

"  As  to  my  (BiK>nomy,  I  cannot  call  myself  a 
Housekeeper.  My  senrants  are  at  Boardiwaffes, 
howeyer  I  dine  almost  constantly  at  home ;  oe- 
cause,  literally  speaking,  I  know  not  aboye  one 


Family  in  this  whole  Town  where  I  can  go  for  a 
Dinner.  The  old  Hospitality  is  quite  extinguished 
by  Poverty  rfnd  the  oppressions  of  England.  \V  hen 
I  would  have  a  Friend  eat  with  me,  I  direct  him 
in  general  to  send  in  the  morning  and  enquire 
whether  I  dine  at  home,  and  alone  ;  I  add  a  Fowl 
to  my  Commons,  and  something  else  if  the  Com- 
pany be  more,  but  I  never  mingle  strangers,  nor 
multiply  dishes.  I  give  a  reasonable  price  for  my 
wine  (higher  my  Ul-paid,  sunk  rents  will  not 
reach).  I  am  seldom  without  8  or  nine  Hogs- 
heads. And  as  to  the  rest,  if  your  Lordship  will 
do  me  that  Honour  when  you  come  to  Town,  you 
must  submit  to  the  same  method.  Onely  perhaps 
I  will  order  the  Butler  to  see  whether,  by  chance, 
he  can  find  out  an  odd  bottle  of  a  particular  choice 
wine  which  is  all  spent*,  although  there  may  be 
a  dozen  or  two  remaining;  but  they  are  like 
Court  Secrets,  kept  in  the  Dark.  As  to  puddings, 
my  Lord,  I  am  not  only  the  best,  but  the  sole  per- 
fect maker  of  them  in  this  kingdom;  they  are 
universally  known  and  esteemed  under  the  name 
of  the  Deanry  Puddings :  Suit  and  Plumbs  are 
three-fourths  of  the  Ingredients ;  I  had  them  from 
my  Aunt  Gifiard,  who  preserved  the  succession 
from  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Temple. 

"  You  are  perfectly  right  that  for  a  young  Man 
you  are  my  oldest  acquaintance  here ;  for  when, 
upon  the  Queen*s  death,  I  came  to  my  Banish"^  I 
hardly  knew  two  faces  in  the  nation.  But  I  lost 
you  long  before,  for  you  grew  a  fine  Gentleman  of 
the  town  (London),  went  through  all  the  forms, 
marry ed,  sometimes  came  to  Ireland,  settled, 
broke  up  house,  went  back,  and  are  now  as  un- 
fixed as  ever.  However,  I  find  you  have  not 
neglected  your  Book  like  most  of  your  sort  I  sup- 
pose in  your  Neighbourhood,  of  whom  you  are 
grown  weary,  as  I  should  be  in  your  case ;  but  I 
am  not  certain  whether  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Biennial  Colledge  Green  Club,  which  is  all  the 
title  I  give  them  to  your  old  Friend  the  Duke, 
and  yet  I  know  one  of  the  members  who,  confess<- 
ing  himself  partial,  declares  there  are  35  among 
them  who  can  read  and  write.  As  to  the  Duke 
himself,  although  J  knew  him  from  his  Boyhood, 
and  severall  of  his  near  Relations,  J  never  could 
obtain  any  the  most  reasonable  Request  from 
him,  nor  any  more  than  common  Civiletyes,  al- 
though  I  desired  nothing  [for  af]  friend  or  two, 
but  what  would  have  redounded  tonis  honour  [and 
the  t]  Satis&ction  of  his  best  friends,  as  well  as 
without  any  Party  end.  He  hath  tbb  to  say  that 
be  was  steady  from  his  youth  to  the  same  side, 
and  I  own  Um  to  be  as  easy  and  agreeable  in 
Conversation  as  ever  X  knew,  but  a  Goyeraor  of 
this  Eangdom  never  is  a  freeman ;  however  I  de« 


t  ■»■ 


*  This  sounds  something  like  what  is  termed  an 
Irishism. 

t  Two  words  in  eediUos  sappBed  on  eonjeetare,  whsre 
tlie  ofigioal  had  been  torn  by  im  seat 
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serre  better  from  him,  because  in  the  Queen's 
time  I  spent  a  j^reat  part  of  mj  credit  in  preserv- 
ing your  people  from  losing  their  employments. 
But  I  shaJI  trouble  his  Grace  no  more,  and  it  is 
time  to  give  you  a  Release.  I  know  not  whether 
It  is  francking  Season,  and  therefore  I  will  avoyd 
the  ceremony  of  an  envelope  to  save  Expense.  I 
cannot  blame  you  for  carrying  your  Son  to  EngFd, 
which  hath  been  chiefly  your  home  as  it  was  many 
years  mine,  and  might  still  be  so  had  the  late 
Queen  lived  two  months  longer. 

'*  I  am,  with  very  great  esteem, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  Obed* 
'*  humble  Servant, 

"  J.  SwnT. 
«  Dablin,  Dec'.  24, 1736. 

"  I  heartily  give  you  all  the  Complements  and 
Wishes  of  the  Season." 

In  my  transcript  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  was 
attentive  to  the  spelling,  and  the  use  or  disuse  of 
Capital  initials.  Mokson. 

Barton  Hall. 

[In  Scott's  Swifts  xix.  17.,  edit  1824,  there  is  a  letter 
from  Lord  Castleaarrow  to  Dean  Swift,  dated  Dec.  4, 1736, 
to  which  this  letter,  kindly  forwarded  by  Lord  Monson, 
seems  to  be  a  reply :  and  in  the  same  volame,  p.  30.,  is 
another  letter  from  Lord  Castledorrow,  dated  Jan.  18, 
1736-7,  which  is  clearlv  his  reply  to  the  letter  printed 
above.— Ed.  "KAQ."] 


THR     LATIN     GRAMMAR     ISSUED     BT     ROTAL     AU- 
THORITY  IM    1540. 

Ames,  in  his  Typographical  Antiquities^  first 
edition,  1749,  p.  173.,  gives  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  a  volume  which  was  then  "  in  the 
possession  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Henry  New- 
corn,**  who,  in  Ames*s  list  of  subscribers,  is  de- 
signated as  Henry  Newcome,  M.A.  of  Hackney. 
Herbert,  in  his  edition  of  Ames,  i.  442.,  repeats 
the  same  description,  unaltered ;  and  so  does  Dr. 
Dibdin  in  his  edition,  iii.  317.,  adding,  "  The 
preceding  from  Herbert  **  (though  really  Ames's 
own).  I  have  discovered  the  same  volume  now 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  (C.  21.  6.), 
and  beg  to  offer  some  further  notice  of  it.  It  is 
a  quarto,  and  all  its  contents  are  printed  on 
vellum.  The  first  four  leaves,  without  a  title, 
contain  the  Alphabet,  Lord*s  Prayer,  Creed,  and 
Ten  Commandments,  &c.     Next  follows  :  — 

**  An  Introduction  of  the  Eyght  Partes  of  Speche,  and 
the  Constmction  of  the  same,  compiled  and  sette  forthe 
by  the  commandement  of  oar  most  gracious  sonerayne 
lorde  the  King.    AnnoM.D.XLn." 

Printed  by  Berthelet,  and  consisting  of  thirty- 
eight  leaves,  unpaged. 
After  which  is  added  :  — 

^  Institntio  Compendiaria  totins  Grammaticae,  qaam  et 
eniditissimas  atq;  idem  Olostriasimus  Rex  noster  hoc 
nomine  ennlgari  inssit,  at  non  aUa  q>  h»c  una  per  totam 


Angliam  pueris  pnelegeretur.  Londini,  anno  M.D.XL.  C^ 
lophon,  Londini,  Ex  officina  Thomae  Bertheleti  typis  im- 
pres.  Cam  privilegio  ad  imprimendam  solam.  Anno 
Verbi  Incamati  m-d.xu" 

Eighty  numbered  leaves,  and  six  preliminary 
thereto. 

This  Latin  Grammar  is  stated  by  Watt,  in  his 
Bibliotheca,  and  by  Lowndes,  in  his  BihUographet's 
Manual,  to  be  dated  m.d.xui.;  but  the  figures  ii. 
are  added  in  the  title-page  with  a  pen, — appa- 
rently because  that  date  appeared  in  the  title- 
page  of  the  pamphlet  bound  up  before  it.  Watt 
and  Lowndes  place  the  Orammar  under  the  name 
of  WiUiam  Lily,  but  Lily  died  in  1523  ;  and  Uiis 
was  apparently  put  forth  as  a  new  work  in  1540. 

Has  any  bibliographer  or  other  literary  histo- 
rian given  any  particulars  of  this  attempt  to 
establish  an  act  of  uniformity  for  the  Lati* 
Grammar  f 

It  will  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  whole 
book  is  not  only  printed  on  vellum,  but  in  various 
places  illuminated  with  colours:  as  if  for  some 
person  of  high  rank.  It  contains  t^e  autograph 
of  an  early  owner,  Art.  Maynicaringe ;  and  in 
1789  it  belonged  to  Dr.  Caesar  de  Missy. 

It  appears  not  improbable  that  the  volume  w^s 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  king*s  son,  aderwards 
King  Edward  VI.     There  is,  however,  in  the 
library  at  Lambeth  Palace  another  copy  of  the 
same  Latin  Grammar,  and  of  the  same  date,  which 
was  certainly   that  prince's.    This  book  (which 
contains  the  Grammar  only)  b  bound  in  crimson 
silk.    It  is,  like  the  other  copy,  on  vellum,  and 
richly   illuminated   on  the  title-page  and  other 
places.     After  the  title  is  inserted  a  limning  of 
the  prince's  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  with  the 
initials  E.  P.  and  motto  hic  den,  placed  on  ^  field 
party  per  pale  azure  and  gules,  encircled   with 
rays  of  gold. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  any  other 
copies  of  the  same  Grammar  are  preserved,  whether 
upon  vellum  or  on  paper. 

John  Gough  Nichols, 


JOHN   MARSTON  S   WORKS,   BT  J.  O.   HALLIWSLL. 

Mr.  Halliwell,  in  concluding  the  Preface,  says : 
— *'The  Dramas  now  collected  together  are  re- 
printed absolutely  from  the  early  ^tions,  which 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  printers,  who  thus 
had  the  advantage  of  following  them  without  the 
intervention  of  a^  transcriber.  They  are  given  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  (original  state,** — and  so 
on.  This  is  all  very  well;  but  in  the  edition 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  note,  it 
would  appear  that  the  editor  has  railed  to  correct 
the  typographical  errors  of  the  ^original  editions,** 
the  only  notice  taken  of  which  is  in  a  note  (p.  332. 
voL  iii.),  viz. :  *'  This,  like  many  of  the  otbor  stage 
directions,  is  clearly  erroQeous,^ 
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Now  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  a  superfluity  of 
notes ;  and  much  less  from  advocating  the  practice, 
far  from  being  uncommon,  of  modernising  the 
works  of  our  old  authors  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  see  what  object  Mr.  H.  has  had  in  view  in 
perpetuating  errors  in  the  "stage  directions," 
which  might  with  very  little  trouble  have  been 
remedied,  and  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  As  an  example  of  the  errors 
in  question  I  would  refer  to  one  play.  The  Insa- 
tiate Countesse  (vol.  iii.  p.  105.)  At  p.  109.,  "Enter 
Mizaldus  and  Mendosa,**  should  be,  re-enter  Mi- 
zaldus  and  Guido  ;  and  not  as  the  note  at  p.  332. 
has  it,   "Re-enter  Rogero  and  Guido.*'      Same 

scene  — 

**  Guido,  Mary,  Amen ! "  &c., 

should  be  — 

**  Mizaldus.  Mary,  Amen !  "  &c. 

And  the  reply  should  come  from  Guido^  and  not 
Mizaldus  (p.  112.)  — 

•*  Mizcddus.  I*le  ne'er  embrace,"  &c., 

should  be  Rogero,     P.  115.  — 

'*  Enter  at  several  doors  Count  Arsena  with  Qctridiana; 
Guido  with  Hogcro"  &c., 

should  be  Mizaldus  with  Rogero.  4th  line  from 
bottom  (p.  122),  what  character  is  meant  for  Ter,  f 
should  it  not  be  Ser,  f  P.  126.,  3rd  line  from 
bottom  — 

«  Tha.  Methinkes,  Sir,"  &c 

Should  not  this  be  spoken  by  Abigail,  and  not 
Thais f  P.  128.  1.7.^  from  bottom,  "Ex.  Car. 
and  Mend"  The  Cardinal  having  already  made  his 
exit,  it  is  evident  his  name  has  been  substituted  in 
place  of  one  of  the  other  four  male  characters  still 
on.  P.  126. 1.  14.,  Abigail  says  her  husband  pur- 
poses going  to  "  ilfttoare ; "  and  at  p.  132.  1.3. 
I'rom  the  bottom,  she  says  he  "  was  to  goe  to  MnU" 
rano  ;**  and  again,  at  p.  133. 1.  12.,  the  same  place 
is  spelt  Mawrano.  This  latter  Instance  is,  how- 
ever, no  great  error ;  but  it  might  have  been  as 
well  to  have  assimilated  the  spelling.  I  toight  go 
on  with  the  errata  ad  ivfinitum,  for  there  is  hardly 
a  page  free  from  errors  of  one  sort  or  another ; 
from  all  which  it  is  painfully  evident  that  the 
editorial  supervision  has  not  been  a  very  laborious 
one,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  H.  ought,  out 
of  consideration  for  his  literary  reputation,  to 
compile  and  publish  a  table  of  errata.  I  do  not 
ask  for  su^jgestions  as  to  the  meaning  of  obscure 
passages,  because  I  think  it  better  for  the  reader 
to  take  bis  own  explanation  of  such  passages  as  he 
may  consider  is  justified  by  the  context.  The 
works  in  question,  so  far  from  affording  pleasure 
in  their  perusal,  are,  owing  to  the  interminable 
confusion,  caused  by  innumerable  errors,  a  down- 
right annoyance  as  they  at  present  exist,  without 
a  table  of  errata.  It  would  be  much  better  not 
to  publish,  dlM,  in  doing  so,  to  perpetuate  a  per- 
fect ocean  of^lunders  without  even  an  attempt  at 
correction.  W.  B.  C. 


THB   THBBB  PATBIARCHS   OF  ITEWSPAPBBS. 

"  Tbey  have  newsgatherers  and  intelligencers,  dis- 
tributed into  their  several  walks,  who  bring  in  their 
respective  qaotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
discourse  of  the  whole  kingdom." — ^Addisox. 

"  Ilment  comme  un  Redacteur**  was  a  common 
proverbial  expression  among  the  pickthanks  and 
newsmongers  of  Paris,  on  seeing  the  daily  para- 
graphs in  the  Moniteur,  from  the  armies  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  to  the  French  Directory ;  and  the 
matutinal  Query  was,  "  Avez-vous  vu  le  Bulletin 
de  r  Armee  ?  " 

Dr.  Heylin,  author  of  the  learned  cosmo- 
graphical  work  entitled  Microcosmosj  became, 
during  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
parliamentary  forces,  the  first  editor  of  a  weekly 
paper  on  the  side  of  royalty,  published  at  Oxford 
under  the  title  of  Mercurius  Aulicits. 

The  calling  of  an  editor  soon  degenerated  into 
a  vile  prostitution  of  intellectual  powers.  Mr. 
D*Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature  (7th  ed. 
vol.  i.  p.  289.),  says  of  the  falling  off  of  these 
public  intelligencers,  that  — 

**  Devoted  to  political  purposes,  they  soon  became  a 
public  nuisance  by  serving  as  receptacles  of  party  malice, 
and  echoing  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  kingdom  the  in- 
solent voice  of  all  factions."  • 

Among  the  notable  heroes  of  this  depraved 
brotherhood,  he  names  Marchmont  Needham,  the 
great  patriarch  of  newspaper-writers,  Sir  John 
Birkenhead,  and  Sir  Roger  L*Estrange.  Need- 
ham  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was  one  of  the 
junior  masters  of  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  a 
man  of  learning,  and  described  by  Anthony 
Wood  as  "combining  some  ability  with  con- 
siderable humour  and  convivial  qualities.**  No 
wonder  that  the  convivial  humorist  soon  became 
a  captain  among  the  gay  Cavaliers.  After  the 
battle  of  Naseby  he  espoused  the  cause  he  had 
reviled  before,  with  all  the  rancour  of  his  malig- 
nant pen.  He  changed  his  party  as  often  and  as 
readily  as  the  noted  Vicar  of  Bray.  He  finished 
his  career  as  M.D.  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
upon  whom  he  emptied  the  wrath  and  bile  that 
had  formerly  oveinowed  on  the  rulers  of  the 
kingdom. 

1'he  next  of  these  newspaper  patriarchs  is  Sir 
John  Birkenhead,  who  was  born  at  Noifhwich 
in  Cheshire  in  1(>15,  and  probably  derived  his 
name  from,  or  gave  it  to,  the  flourishing  com- 
mercial town  of  that  name  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Liverpool,  its  elder  sister,  the  Tyre  and  Sidon 
of  western  Britain,  the  worthy  descendants  of 
its  venerable  mother,  London,  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  Empire,  the  fourth  great  monarchy, 

the  centre  *  of  civilisation,  the    "  vniversi  orhU 

'  '■' 

*  8ee  the  heminpfaone  projected  on  the  plane  of 'lAe 
horizon  of  London,  by  Wm.  Hughes,  F.  G.  S.,  published 
in  the  engraved  fVontispiece  to  Elmes*  Seientijlc,  His- 
iorieal,  and  CammarkU  8mrv^  of  the  Port  of  Loitdon, 
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lerratmia  e/uporium"  celebrated,  as  an  old  LatJnist 
Bsyi,  for  all  the  encellencies  of  life,  "  Aiiglia, 
Dtiiiu,  pom,  font,  eccleiio,  /aminn,  lana" 

Tbe  Cbesbire  Knight  of  Birkenhead  beoome 
amaniiengia  and  lecretarj  to  Archbishop  Laud, 
woa  chosen  a  Fellow  of  AU-SouU'  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  aaaiited  the  before-mentioned  Dr.  Fater 
Hejlin  in  the  weeklj  newspaper  tbe  Mereuriiu 
Auiieu*,  then  publisl^  at  Oxford  in  support  of 
tiie  rojal  cause.  He  devoted  himielf  to  lubjecla 
of  drollerj  and  burlesque,  wilb  the  ezceplion  of 
a  few  Ijric  poems  set  to  music  bj  Henrj  Lawes. 
He  was  depKred  of  bis  fellowship  during  Crom- 
well's Protectorate,  but  was  restored  by  Charles  II. 
and  maile  one  of  the  Masters  of  Keoueata  with  a 
mIbt;  uf  30001.  a  year.  Anthony  Wood  aocuaes 
faim  of  baseness  of  spirit  by  neglecting  tbos»  who 
bad  been  bia  benefactors  m  bis  necessities.  Dr. 
Spn((  *  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on 
hiB  poetical  abilities,  and  on  his  metrical  version 
of  Horace's  epistle  "  ad  LoUiuin,"  wherein  he 
says,  "  It  seems  to  be  an  Eiiglbh  original,  aod  if 
you  hsve  not  adorned  the  fat  droll,  as  you  moat 
pleasantly  call  him,  with  feathers,  yet  you  have 
with  jewels,"  speaks  in  the  same  letter,  famillurly, 
of  "  Jack  Birkenhead,"  and  commends  his  pen. 
Aubrey,  however  (see  his  Lives  of  Emaieni  Mtn, 
vol.  ii.  p.  239.),  speaks  of  him  with  even  more 
asperity  than  VVood,  and  knew  him  well ;  de- 
scribing him  as  "  exceedingly  confident,  wittv, 
not  very  grateful  to  big  benefactors,  and  would 
lie  damnably." 

Mr.  D'lsraeli  says  :  — 

"  He  w«8  (be  ftrtile  parent  of  numerous  political 
pamphlets,  which  atnuTid  in  banter,  wit  and  sslirs.  His 
'Paul's  Church  Yard'  is  a  bantering  pamphlet,  con- 
taining iicUtiDUB  Lilies  of  books  and  acts  of  parliament, 
reilectint;  on  the  mud  leformera  of  those  times.  One  of 
bis  poeuia  is  entitled  '  Tht  Jolt,'  on  the  Protector  falling 
on  hie  own  coach-bos.  Cromwsll  had  received  a  present 
from  the  German  Count  Oldenburg  t  of   six  German 

folio,  with  plates.    London,  1638.     In  this  corions  pro- 

Sclion  London  is  made  tbe  centre:   and  as  Sir  Joba 
nncbel  ob^^erves,  "  It  is  a  fact  not  a  Utile  interesting 


otcapia  nearly  lie  centre  qflhi  terratrialhemi^)IUTtl" 
*  SwElmes'  Life  of  Wren,  p.  121.  4to.  Lond.  1823. 
t  This  Oldenburg  (lee  Elmea'  Life  of  fFra,  p.  39.  n.) 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name  in 
Weslphalia,  which  bad  removed  into  the  dnchy  of  Bre- 
men. Henry,  the  subject  of  this  anecdote,  was  sent  to 
England  as  tbe  representative  of  his  countrymen  as  their 
coEUul  in  England.  He  served  this  office  both  under 
Charles  I,  and  Cromwell,  with  eqnal  fidelity.  He  was 
always  considered  by  Wren,  Hooke.  Boyle  and  other 
Fellowa  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  spy,  and  commnni- 
oalsr  nf  their  prncecdint^s  to  foreignsrs.  His  conduct 
tO'ards  Hooke  in  (he  affair  of  hU  spring  watch  is  well 
known,  and  was  the  cause  of  their  adopting  a  cypher  to 
prevent  his  traaeheries.  After  this,  in  order  that  he 
miglit  Bblain  access  to  tbe  Bodleian  and  other  lllirari« 
of  Oxford,  h«  entered  bumelt  a  student  In  Uut  L'ni- 


hor»eB,  and  attempted  to  drirs  them  himself  in  Hyde 
Park,  when  llie  great  politica!  phaeton  met  with  ths 
accident,  of  which  Sir  John  Birkenheiil  was  not  slow  to 
comprehend  the  benefit,  and  hints  bow  onfbrtanately  for 
the  counlry  it  tuned  out." 

During  tbe  Protectorate,  Sir  Jobn,  inatead  of 
truckling  to  bis  adversary,  as  Keedham,  Oldeo- 
burg,  and  others  of  tbeir  class  did,  renuuDcd  like 
Heylin,  his  colleague  in  the  Mercttritu  Auiiau, 
faiibful  to  his  principles,  and  became  an  audior 
by  profession,  and  endured  many  imprisonmentA 
and  persecutions  in  the  cause  of  royalty.  An- 
thony Wood  says,  sneeringly,  that  "  he  Gved  by 
bis  wits,  in  helping  young  gentlemen  out  at  dead 
nils  in  making  poems,  songs  and  epistles  on  and 
to  their  mistresses ;  as  also  in  translating  and 
other  petty  employments."  Better  this,  than  bdng 
a  renegade,  like  Ncedham  and  the  noble  SaxoD 
Oldenburg.  Perhaps  some  of  these  songa  were 
among  those  honoured  by  the  music  of  Lawea. 
At  any  rate  he  was  consistent,  and  no  tvmcoat. 

To  complete  the  triad  comes  the  idiomatic,  the 
coarse,  the  factious  Sir  Roger  L'Estrause,  whom 
Mr.  D'lsraeli  considers  "  among  his  nvala  was 
esteemed  (he  most  perfect  m^el  of  political 
writing ; "  and  that  bis  Miop't  FabU$  are  "  cnri- 
oua  specimeos  of  familiar  style." 

He  suflvreil  long  imprisonment,  and  lay  under 
sentence  of  death  fur  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
royalty.  On  the  Bestoration,  he  was  made  Li- 
censer of  tbe  Presa.  In  1663  he  let  uphis  Public 
InUSigtneer,  which  he  discontinued  in  1665  on 
the  publication  of  the  London  QaztOe,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  February  4,  1665. 
He  resumed  journalism  in  1679  in  a  paper  called 
The  Obsersator,  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  the 
court,  but  gave  it  up  in  1687,  the  year  before  the 
Revolution,  on  a  dispute  with  James  XL  (who 
bad  knighted  him)  on  the  doctrine  of  toleraUon. 
On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  he  woa 
left  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
otherwise  treated  as  disaffected  to  theoew  govern- 
ment. Queen  Mary,  saya  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  showed 
her  contempt  of  him  by  the  following  anagram : — 
"  Koger  L'Estrange, 
Lye  strange  Eoger." 

Tbig  Prince  of  Gaietteers,  this  Patriarch  of 
Newspapers,  died  in  1704,  at  the  advanoed  age  of 
eighty-eigh^  when  the  nation  was  rejoicing  for 
the  glorious  battle  of  Blenheim ;  alter  giving  to 
the  world  translations  of  JosephuB,  Cicero^  Offieet, 
Seneca's  Morali,  Brasmus'  ColioguUt,  and  bis 
still  admired  Fables  of  .^top,  and  Ihut  quaint 
morals. 

Granger  says  he  was  one  of  the  great  cor- 
rupters of  the  English  language ;  but  Mr.  D'taraeli 

versity  in  1656  by  ( 


was  always  saspld( 


Ills  conduct  towards  th*  Royal  Sodety 
ious  and  tieacfaerons,  bithless  to  alL 
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considers  that,  although  his  compositions  **  seem 
to  us  coarse,"  yet  he  **  suspects  they  contain  much 
idiomatic  expression."  James  £i4MB8. 

20.  Barney  Street,  Greenwich. 


Minor  fiaUi. 

Mermaids  in  Scotland,  1688.  —  Upon  looking 
over  a  copy  of  the  Aberdeen  Almanack^  or  New 
Prognostication  for  the  Year  1688,  which  has  re- 
cently fallen  into  my  hands,  I  found  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  singular  intimation,  which 
I  have  thought  may  interest  some  of  the  readers 
of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  viz. :  — 

"  To  conclude  for  this  year,  1688,  Near  the  place  where 
the  famous  Dee  payeth  his  Tribut  to  the  German  Ocean, 
if  curious  Observets  ofvxmderfuU.  things  in  Ntxture,  will  be 
pleased  thither  to  resort,  the  1,  13,  and  29  of  May ;  and 
on  diverse  other  days  in  the  ensalng  Summer;  as  also  in 
the  Harvest  t^'me,  to  the  7  and  14  October,  they  will  tm- 
doubtedJy  see  a  pretty  Company  of  Mar- Maids,  creatures 
of  admirable  beauty,  and  likewise  hear  their  charming 
sweet  Melodious  Voices 

"  In  well  tun'd  measures  and  harmonious  Lay's 
ExtoU  their  Maker,  and  his  Bounty  Praise ; 
That  Godly,  Honest  Men,  in  every  thing. 
In  quiet  peace  mav  live,  God  Save  the  Kixa. 
F1I6N8I8  S  quod  Forbes." 

T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Chaucer's  "  Balade  of  Gode  Counsaile^ — Look- 
ing over  Todd's  Illustrations  of  Gower  and  Chaucer 
lately,  I  was  attracted  to  the  foregoing  (p.  131.). 
And  an  interpretation  of  a  line  in  this  excellent 
little  poem  has  suggested  itself,  which  I  would  be 
glad  to  submit  to  the  correction  of  some  of  your 
critical  readers.     The  first  stanza  runs  thus  :  — 

"  Flee  from  th^  prees,  and  dwell  with  sooth  fastnesse 
Suffice  unto  thy  good,  tho'  it  be  small. 
For  hord  bath  bate,  and  Clymbing  tykelnesse, 
Frees  hath  envye,  and  wele  blundeth  o*er  all. 
Savour  no  more  than  thee  byhove  shall. 
»     Rede  well  thy  self,  that  other  folk  canst  rede. 
And  trouthe  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede.'* 

My  suggestion  refers  to  the  fourth  line  of  the 
above  ;  and  especially  the  first  clause  of  i^,  "  Frees 
hath  envye,"  wherein,  I  think,  the  meaning  of  the 
first  word  as  spelled  is  quite  different  from  the 
meaning  of  the  same  word  in  the  first  line.  Look- 
ing into  the  Glossary  attached  to  this  volume,  I 
find  but  one  meaning  given  for  prees,  viz.  "  press 
or  crowd  : "  and  this  may  well  be  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  the  first  line :  "  Flee  from  the  crowd 
or  turmoil  of  life."  But  in  the  fourth  line,  I 
would  be  disposed  to  take  ^^prees"  (if  the  spelling 
])e  correct)  to  stand  for  a  different  word  alto- 
gether, and  to  be  synonymous  with  "^re-ew,"  pre- 
eminence :  quasi  prceesse,  "  to  be  before,"  or  "go 
before  others."  1  submit  that  the  sense  and  con- 
text rather  sustain  my  view:  the  climax  would 
seem  to  run  thus :  "  hoarding  is  hateful,  climbing, 


er  ambition,  a  tioklesome  things  and  pre-emin- 
ence when  attained  brings  with  it  envy."  Whereas 
to  say  that  jostling  in  a  crowd  brings  envy,  seems 
an  interpretation  lacking  the  concise  point  of  the 
rest  of  the  dicta  of  thb  quaint  poem.  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers,  out  of  the  hybrid 
language  which  England  had  in  use  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer,  could  furnish  me  with  any  other  ex- 
ample of  such  a  sense  for  the  word  "joree*,"  —  if, 
indeed,  it  should  not  be  read  "pre-esse:"  thus, 

"  PrC'esse  hath  envy,"  &c. ;  reading  presse  as  a 
dissyllable.  A.  B.  R. 

Belmont. 

The  Feast  of  Feasts:  Modem  Policies,  —  I 
send  you  a  note  from  a  work  out  of  the  library  of 
the  late  Dr.  Bliss.  It  may  be  useful  to  some  stu- 
dent in  biography.     The  work  is 

.  **  The  Feast  of  Feasts ;  or,  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacred 
Nativity  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
Grounded  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Practice  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  Ages."  Oxford, 
printed  by  Leonard  Lichfield,  Printer  to  the  Vniversity, 
1644. 

Dr.  Bliss  in  a  note  states :  — 

"  Fisher,  *  Edward,'  Bodleian  Catalogue^  1848,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
50.,  ascribed  to  Fisher  by  Bp.  Barlow  in  a  MS.  note  to  his 
copy. 

**  £dward  Fisher,  a  Royalist  and  a  Gentleman,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Fisher  of  Mickleton  in  Gloces- 
tershire,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name 
of  Fisherwyke  in  Staffordshire;  became  a  Gentleman 
Commoner  of  Brasenoee  Coll.,  25  August,  1627,  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

"  His  family  being  in  embarrassed  circumstances  were 
compelled  to  remove  him  from  Oxford,  and  he  himself 
being  in  debt  retired,  first  to  Carmarthen  in  Wales,  and 
latterly  into  Ireland,  where  he  gained  a  scanty  livelihood 
by  keeping  a  school.  When  he  died  or  exactly  where  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  in  Ireland.  He  was  married, 
and,  as  the  Vicar  of  Mickleton  told  Anth.  Wood,  was 
buried  near  his  wife,  who  died  before  him,  in  London.*' 

The  above  is  in  the  neat  autograph  of  Dr.  Bliss : 
and  iq  a  work  entitled  — 

**  Modem  Policies,  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and 
other  choice  Authors,  by  an  Eye-Witnesse,  4th  edition. 
London,  printed  for  Tho.  Dring,  at  the  eigne  of  the  George 
in  Fleet  Street,  near  Clifford's  Inne,  1653,"— 

he  has  made  the  following  note  : — 

**  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  publications  of  that  great 
and  good  man.  Archbishop  Sancroft.  It  was  first  printed, 
I  believe,  in  1652  (*  1651 '),  and  there  is  an  edition  among 
Selden's  books  in  the  Bodleian,  dated  1657." 

Belatbb  Adibie. 

SingvlarWiU, — An  inhabitant  of  Montgaillard, 
who  died  in  1822,  left  the  following  testament :  — 

**  It  is  my  will  that  any  one  of  my  relations  who  shall 
presume  to  shed  tears  at  mv funeral  shall  be  disinherited; 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  laughs  the  most  heartily, 
shall  be  sole  heir.  I  order  that  neither  the  church  nor 
my  house  shalL^  hung  with  black  cloth ;  but  that  on 
the  day  of  my^rarial  the  house  and  church  shall  be  de- 
corated with  flowers  and  green  boughs.  Instead  of  the 
tolling  of  bells,  I  will  have  drams,  fiddles,  and  fifes.    All 
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the  musicians  of  MontgailUrd  and  its  environs  shall  at- 
tend the  funeral.  Fifty  of  them  shall  open  the  proces- 
sion with  hunting  tunes,  waltzes,  and  minuets." 

This  singular  will  created  the  more  surprise,  as 

the  deceased  had  always  been  denominated  by  his 

family  the  Misanthrope,  on  account  of  bis  gloomy 

nd  r^erved  character.  J.  Y. 

^^  Sit  ye  merry  r* — There  are  probably  many 
unrecorded  instances  in  which  the  unlearned  pea- 
santry of  East  Anglia  have  traditionally  preserved 
Anglo-Saxon  phrases.  Before  harvest-home  sup- 
pers w^nt  out  of  fashion,  it  was  common  to  bear 
a  husbandman  add,  at  the  close  of  his  song,  '*  Sit 
ye  merry  !"  This  was  usually  understood  as 
merely  an  invitation  to  the  company  to  continue 
their  merriment.  Is  it  not  really  a  corruption  of 
**  Sich  gemseare,"  Behold  the  endf        S.  W.  Rix. 


"  THE   PROMENADB,"    A   POLITICAL   PRINT. 

I  have  a  print  entitled  "  Promenade  in  the  State 
Side  of  Newgate,"  size  2  ft.  4  in.  by  1  ft.  6  in. ; 
containing  twenty-two  good  portraits,  most  of 
them  nearly  nine  inches  long.  Designed  and 
etched  by  R.  Newton;  published  Oct.  5th,  1793, 
by  William  Holland,  50.  Oxford  Street.  The 
portraits  are  numbered  1.  to  22.  as  under;  those 
with  a  star  against  the  name  are  visitors :  — 

"  No.  1*.  Peter  Pindar  peeping  at  the  party.  2.  Wil- 
liam Holland.  3*.  No  name.  4*.  Doctor  Adrian.  5. 
Thomas  Townley  Macan.  G*.  Count  Zenobia.  7.  John 
Frost  8.  ITiomas  Lloyd.  9*.  John  Home  Tooke.  10*. 
Mr.  Gerald.  11*.  Martin  Van  Butchell.  12*.  Charles 
Pigott.  13.  Lord  George  Gordon.  14.  Henry  Delabay 
Symons.  15.  James  Ridgeway.  16*.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton. 
17.  Lord  William  Murray.  18*.  Lady  William  Murray. 
19*.  Master  Murray.  20*.  Mr.  Collins.  21*.  Captain 
Wilbraham.    22*.  Miss  Holland."   ' 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  can 
oblige  me  by  stating  why  all  these  persons  are  re- 
presented as  being  in  Newgate,  and  in  company 
with  Lord  George  Gordon  ?  W.  D.  H. 


Sir  Isaac  NcwtorCs  Dial.  —  Sydney  Smirke,  in  a 
communication  to  The  Builder  (Oct.  23,  1858), 
states  that,  in  the  village  of  Market  Overton,  on 
the  borders  of  Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire, 
there  is  a  small  mansion,  once  of  ^me  importance, 
but  now  sadly  dilapidated.  Tradition  assigns  it 
as  a  place  frequented  by  Newton  in  early  life. 
Upon  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  apartments  is  de- 
picted a  dial,  the  lines  of  which  radiate  from  the 
bow-window,  and  extend  over  th^j^hole  ceiling, 
the  hours  being  marked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.    This  carious  piece  of  dialling,  of  which  it 


is  not  clear  in  what  manner  the  hours  were  indi-* 
cated,  is  assigned  to  the  hand  of  Newton.  The 
writer  suggests  that  a  mirror,  or  a  bason  of  water, 
must  have  been  placed  in  the  window  seat,  in 
order  to  receive  the  sun*s  rays,  and  reflect  them 
against  the  ceiling.  Probably  some  of  your  local 
correspondents  may  be  enabled  to  add  some  inform- 
ation upon  tbis  subject.  Cl.  Hofpeb. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  his  Family  and  Letters.  — 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  reader  of  **  N.  &  Q." 
who  can  furnish  me  with  any  particulars  relating 
to  Theophila  Potter,  the  mother  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  or  with  any  copies  of  letters  to  or  from 
Sir  Joshua.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  obtain 
copies  of  any  letters  written  by  Sir  William 
Chambers  to  Reynolds.  C.  Rt.  Lesue. 

2.  Abercorn  Place,  St.  John's  Wood. 

Ulegy  to  Lord  Bacon, — Who  is  the  author  of 
an  elegy  commencing :  — 

**  To  the  Right  Hon,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Baeom, 
«  M}'  Lord,  a  diamond  to  me  you  sent. 
And  I  to  you  a  Blackamore  present : 
Gifts  speak  their  givers,"  &c. 

Among  George  Herbert's  Latin  poems  is  one 
entitled,  *^  ^thiopissa  ambit  Cestum  diverai  coloi^s 
virum."  B.  D. 

"  History  of  Warton  Parish'*-- History  of 
Warton  Parish,  Lancashire,  2  vols.,  in  Manuscript, 
folio  or  4to.,  by  Lucas.  Can  any  one  give  in- 
formation as  to  where  these  volumes  are  deposited? 

J.  M. 
Silverdale,  near  Lancaster. 

Loid  Prior  of  England. — What  was  the  form 
and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Lord  Prior  of 
England  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  ?  Had  the 
Crown  any  power  of  confirming  his  election  ?  or 
any  and  what  share  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Lord  Prior  ?  Where  can  anything  be  found  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord  Prior  in  the  publications^ 
of  the  Record  Commissioners  or  elsewhere  ? 

George  Bowteb.  ^ 

Temple,  23  Oct.  1858. 

Hope,  —  Wanted,  a  reference  to  a  review  or  re- 
views of  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of 
Man,  by  Thomas  Hope,  1831.  H.  J. 

Albini,  the  Mathematician,  —  In  Moreri*s  Dtc- 
tionary  I  find  the  following  :  — 

"  Albini  on  Anbin  (Philippe),  Anglais,  c^^bre  mathe- 
maticien,  et  bon  philosophe,  a  public  Canones  Tcdndarunif 
8fc.  Lelande  et  Pitseus  parlent  de  lui,  mais  ils  ne  69avent 
pas  en  quel  si^le  il  a  v^u." 

The  Lelande  here  referred  to  I  suppose  to  be 
John  Leland,  the  antiquary  ;  and  Pitseus  was  no 
doubt  John  Pits,  wiiO  wrote  de  lUnstribus  Anglia 
Scriptoribus,  But  who  was  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician of  an  unknown  age  ?  P.  S.  C. 
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Wesley's  Hymns  set  to  Masie  by  Baadel.  —  In 
Ihe  Life  nf  Handel,  hj  Schcelcber  (p.  51.),  men- 
tion 19  made  ot  three  of  the  Rev.  ChnrUs  Wesley's 
Hjmns  having  been  set  to  music  by  Handel  at 
the  request  of  the  wife  of  the  comedian  Ricli. 
Can  jou  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
wlicrc  I  can  meet  with  the  iDUsiu  f  and  was  it 
ever  published?  Bowson. 

Piipiajta.  —  Who  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.,  At.,  in  two 
volumes,  by  WilliaraAyrc,  Esq.  :  London, printe J 
by  his  Majesty's  Authority  for  tlie  Aullior,  and 
sold  by  the  Booksellers,  1745?  and  what  is  the 
authority  of  (he  work  P  What  were  the  dnies  of 
Pope's  Tisits  to  Bath,  particularly  the  first  and 
last?  F.  K. 

Nursery  Literatare.  —  A  Subbchibeb  will  feel 
cbliped  by  the  communinHtion  of  the  titles  of 
works  in  any  of  the  lunguages  of  Europe,  similar 
lo  Halliwell's  Narsrry  Bkj/mes  of  England,  and 
Popular  Bhyme$  and  Nursery  Tales. 

Milbome,  Milboum,  or  Milboume  Family  of 
MUborne  Port,  co.  Somerset.  —  A  genealogist,  en- 
gnged  in  compiling;  n  history  and  pedigree  of  this 
family  will  feel  obliged  by  any  information  re- 
specting the  same,  viz.  pedigree,  possessions,  arms, 
crest,  motto,  where  buned,  &c.  T.  M. 

10.  fiasingball  Street. 


jireseiit  proportions  of  925  parts  fine  lo  75  of 
alloy  ;  or  11  oz.  2  dnts.  fine  to  18  dnis.  of  alloy  ? 
And  was  (here  any  special  reason  for  that  precise 
mixture  being  selected,  beyond  the  apparent  one 
of  its  being  most  desirable  and  generally  useful  ? 
Of  course  I  Lave  consulted  Spelman,  Blacksroue, 
Camden,  and  other  ordinary  books  of  reference. 

J.  Eastwood. 
The  Fiddler's  Turret  at  yur*.  — Where  am  I 
likely  to  find  any  more  complete  account  of  the 
•'  Fiddler's  Turret"  over  the  south  entrance  of 
York  Minster  than  the  two  following  extracts  ? 
Is  there  any  legend  connected  wiib  it  ? 

*■  From  hencs  pioceediog  to  the  Soulb,  we  perceive 
nothing  of  itaagtiy  (except  ■  lauajcisn  with  hi*  in.Wra- 
ment  over  the  South  Door)."  — Gent's  Hiriory  nf  iork, 
1730. 

"  A  litlle  spiral  turret,  celled  Ihe  Elddler'a  Tnrret,  from 
nn  iinego  of  a  fiddler  on  Ihe  top  of  It,  was  taken  some  Tew 
years  iinte  from  another  part  of  the  building  and  plaeed 
on   the    summit    of   thia  (tho  Soolb)   end."  — Draka'a 

G.  J.  S. 

Musical  Philosophy.  —  Information  is  desired 
respecting  Ihe  author  of  the  work  An  Account  of 
a  jVeio  Syslem  of  Music  set  forth  by  M.  Fetii.  i» 
his  Lectures  on  Musical  Pkilotophy,  8vo.,  London, 
'834-  H.  j,  GAORIt-ETI. 
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'■  Surnames  Wanted. — The  name  of  the  author 
or   publisher   of   a    book    entitled   Etymological 

I  Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian  Names.  An 
interesting  extract,    profeasedly  from  this  work, 

I  appeared  in  a  provincial  newspaper,  but  I  cannot 
find  out  Ihe  book.  I  should  also  like  to  ha*e  a 
list  of  works  on  surnames,  if  there  be  any  beudei 
the  well-known  volume  of  M.  A.  Lower. 

I  Presbiter  M. 

I      Silkworm  Gut  —  Can  any  of  your  numerous 

I  correspondents  refer  me  lo  a  full  and  reliable  ac- 
couut  of  the  origin  and  process  of  manufacture  of, 

I  nnd  trade  in,  the  article  known  as  "  silkworm  gut," 
and  termed  by  anglers  briefly  "gut"? 

In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  search,  I  have  never 

j  been  able  to  meet  with  this  information. 

I  FiscATOR  Sconcni. 

Edinburgh. 

English  Flag. — What  were  the  flags  of  England 
and  Scotland  previous  to  the  union  of  the  two 
nations  under  King  James  (;i603)?  When  did 
the  custom  arise  of  the  British  navy  using  three 
distinct  flags  (the  red,  white,  and  blue)  ?  Does 
the  navy  of  any  other  nation  make  nse  of  more 
than  one  flag?  Several  nations,  such  as  Denmark, 
Prussia,  &c.,  have  a  separate  flag  fur  IhS  merchant 
service  ;  but'  I  know  of  no  other  in  which  more 
than  one  flag  is  used  by  the  navy, 

T.  W.  R.  Vtcham. 

New  Tork. 

Riley  Family. — Will  some  of  the  learned  readers 

of'N.  &Q."  inform  me  what  is  the  meaning  of 
(he  Lancashire  surname  of  Ryley  ?  The  name 
is  now  generally  spelt  Riley,  but  I  find  that  pre- 
vious to  1650,  it  was  universBlly  written  with  the 
y  in  place  of  the  t.  (See  Harleian  MSS.  Kos.  1468, 
1060,  1549,  6159).  Likewise,  as  to  where  I  can 
find  a  fuller  pedigree  of  the  said  family  than  that 
contained  in  the  Heraldic  Visitations,  now  among 
Ihe  Harleian  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
Visitation  of  Wiltshire,  in  1565,  contains  the 
clearest  pedigree  of  the  family  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  but  it  is  by  no  meana  a  Mlisfactury 

Is  anything  known  of  the  ancestry,  or  of  the 
descendants,  of  William  Rytey,  who  was  made 
Lancaster  Herald  by  Charles  L?  He  died  in  1667 ; 
bis  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Chester,  Bart,  of  Cliichley,  Bucks.  "  One  of  his 
sons  was  William  Byley,  described  by  Prynne  m 
of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1662."  (See  Diary  of 
Samuel  Fepys,  F.S.S.,  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  240 ,;  vol.  ii. 
p,  126.)  Also  of  John  Rilev,  the  painter.  Ue 
was  born  in  the  paTtsh  of  Bisbopsgate,  in  London, 
in  1646.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  11. 
and  James  IL ;  and  "  at  the  Revolution  waa  ap- 
pointed stato  painter  to  William  end  Uary,  whose 
portraiti  be  uso  painted.  He  died  of  the  gout  in 
tS&l,  and  wu  bnried  in  Bitbopfgate  chnn£." 
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Was  Charles  Reuben  Riley  (the  painter  who 
gained  the  gold  medal  in  1778,  at  th6  Royal  Aca- 
demy, for  the  best  painting  in  oil,  the  subject  of 
which  was  "  Iphigenia**),  a  descendant  of  the 
painter  John  Riley  P  C.  R.  Riley  was  bom  in 
London  about  1756,  and  died  in  1798.  (See  Gent" 
red  Dictionary  of  Painters^  by  Matthew  Pilkington, 
1852.)  T.  W.  R.  VTCttAH. 

New  York. 

Cheney  of  Broke, — Sir  John  Willoughby,  Knt., 
married  Anne,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Cheney,  of  Broke  in  the  County  of  Wilts, 
Knt.,  and  was  the  father  of  Sir  Robert  Willough- 
by, Knt.,  first  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  temp. 
Hen.  VIL  Where  is  any  account  to  be  found  of 
the  family  of  the  above-mentioned  Sir  Edmund 
Cheney  of  Broke  ?  Meletes. 

Heraldic  Query,  — Can  Querist,  in  the  following 

Eedigree,  adopt  Armiger's  arms,  having  none  of 
is  own  ? 

Armiger. 


An  eventual  sole  heiress  =B.  has  no  Arms. 


I 


Sole  heires8=C.  has  no  arms. 
Querist. 


Seaton-Carew,  co.  Durham. 


R.  W.  Dixon. 


Church  Property  at  the  Reformation,  —  Much 
obloquy  has  been  thrown  on  the  conduct  of 
Henry  VIIL  and  the  political  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formation for  their  appropriation  of  Church  pro- 
perty at  that  period,  or  its  gift  or  sale  at  low 
prices  to  various  lay-parties.  Do  any  documents 
axist  which  would  snow  that  in  any  cases  the  lay- 
men who  thus  acquired  these  estates  were  the 
actual  representatives  of  those  families  or  indivi- 
duals by  whom  such  lands  or  houses  had  originally 
been  bequeathed  to  the  Church  ?  S.  M.  S. 

^^  Poems  of  Isis  :^^  ^^  Life  and  Death,*^ — lam 
anxious  to  learn  who  wrote  a  beautiful  little  poem 
entitled  Life  and  Death,  which  commences  — 

"In  that  home  was  joy  and  sorrow 
Where  an  infant  first  drew  breath, 
While  an  aged  sire  was  drawing 
Nigh  unto  the  Gate  of  Death." 

They  were  marked  in  the  periodical  in  which  I  saw 
them  either  "  from  Poems  by  Isis,**  or  "  from  the 
Poems  of  Isis:'  J.  W.  H. 

Northumberland  Custom, — In  Northumberland, 
abput  eighty  years  since,  there  was  a  custom  for 
the  young  men  and  girls,  on  tne  evening  of  a  par- 
ticular day  in  summer,  to  resort  to  a  neighbouring 
wood  to  beat  each  other  with  branches  of  the 
mountain-ash  (rowan-tree).  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  some  account  or  explanation  of  this  custom, 
and  to  know  if  it  existed  elsewhere.  W.  W. 


Sir  Thomas  Cambell,  Knight,  •—  Who  was  Sir 
Thomas  Cambell,  Kt.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1609  ?  Who  was  his  wife,  and  who  were  his  four 
daughters  ?  Was  Sir  Thomas  father  of  Sir  James 
Cambell,  Kt.,  also  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1629  P  C.  S. 


Society  of  Astrologers,  —  Among  the  advertise- 
ments at  the  end  of  Gadbury's  Ephemeris,   or 
Diary,  Astronomical,  Astrological,  meteorological 
for  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1684,  is  the  follow- 
ing:  — 

"  Five  several  Sermons  preached  for  and  dedicated  to 
the  Society  of  Astrologers,  by  Dr.  Gell,  Dr.  Swadlin,  Mr. 
Reeves,  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Swan,  brought  into  one  vo- 
lume (at  the  command  of"  S""  Edward  Derin^,  K*.,  and 
Henry  Crispe,  Esq.,  last  Stewards  of  the  said  Society)  by 
J.  Gadbury,  Shortly  to  be  Published  to  the  World,  for  a 
proof  of  the  lawfulness  of  Astrologie." 

Were  these  sermons  ever  published?  and  is 
anything  known  of  the  Society  of  Astrologers, 
their  ^/stewards  (if  indeed  they  were  their  last), 
or  of  the  preachers?  Although  Astrology  may 
now  almost  be  said  to  be  dead  and  buried,  she  has 
lefl  memorials  which  are  not  uninteresting  or  un- 
instructive  to  the  survivors.  r.  H.  F. 

[It  does  not  appear  that  these  Sermons  were  ever  pab- 
lished  in  a  collected  form  ;  although  they  had  been  printed 
previously  by  their  respective  authors.  StdXa  Nowi,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Gell,  4to.  1649.  Divinity  no  Enemy  to  Akro- 
lom,  by  Thomas  Swadlin,  4to.  1653.  Astrology  proved 
Harmless^  UseftJ,  and  Pious,  by  Richard  Carpenter,  4to. 
1657.  Signa  Ooeli,  by  John  Swan,  4to.  1652.  For  a  no- 
tice of  the  Society  of  Astrologers,  see  "  N.  &  Q.»'  2"*  S.  iii. 
13.  As  to  poor  John  Gadbury,  he  has  been  roughly 
treated  by  his  brother  astrologer,  J.  Partridge,  in  the  fol- 
lowing work :  «  Nebula  Anglicanus :  or  the  First  Part  of 
the  JBlack  Life  of  John  Gadbury.  It  is  the  same  John 
Gadbury  that  was  in  the  Popish  Plot  to  murther  Charles 
II.  in  the  year  1678.  It  is  the  same  John  Gadbury  that  was 
accused  of  being  in  another  Plot,  to  dethrone  and  destroy 
King  William  in  the  year  1690.  It  is  the  same  John 
Gadbury  that  at  this  time  is  so  strait-Iac'd  in  Conscience 
that  he  cannot  take  the  Oaths  to  their  present  Majesties. 
Together  with  an  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  of  his.  By 
J.  Partridge.  *  I  have  fought  with  beasts  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,'  &c.  London :  Printed,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
the  Booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster,  1698,**  49, 

"  Bootikins,'* — Can  any  of  the  more  aged  readers 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  term? 
It  is  frequently  used  in  the  Letters  of  Horace 
Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann  and  Countess  of  Ossory, 
and  appears  to  be  the  name  of  some  kind  of  ap- 
paratus used  as  a  palliative  or  remedy  in  attacks 
of  gout,  and  that  Horace  Walpole  had  a  high 
opinion  of  its  success.  S.  M.  S. 

[This  specific  for  the  gout  has  been  noticed  in  our  1>' 
S.  IV.  232.,  where  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  E.  J.  Seymour,  in 
his  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  several  se- 
vere Diseases  of  the  Human  Body,  i  107.,  says,  "The 
bootikins  were  simply  a  glove,  with  a  partition  for  the 
thumb,  but  no  separate  ones  for  the  fingers,  like  an  in* 
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faiit'9  f-hve,  niBde  of  oiled  ailk."     Perhaps  aome  of  our 

medical  readers  caa  fumiah  a  more  satisfitctDi?  explonii- 

tioD  of  tbis  lueful  article.] 

Note  of  Matthew  Prior :  Poatack't.  — 

"  S'  Richard,  M'  Fntlock  and  I  vill  be  at  PoDttck* 

till  5,  pray  come  if  foa  caa.    Yours,  liaceraly, 

"  M.  PftlOB." 

Without  date,  bnt  addresied  to  Dr.  BeniBrd 
(probably  Dr.  B.  of  the  Old  Bailey).  Where  or 
what  was  Punlaek'i  f  Cr,.  HorpsR. 

[PonlBck'B  was  a  celebrated  French  eatiog-hooBe  In 
Abchureh-lane.  See  lereril  quotatioas  respecting  it  in 
Cunningham's  Ilandboot  of  London,  edit.  1850,  p,  403. 
De  Foe  informs  u»  that  the  name  was  derired  from  "  the 
sign  of  Pontack.  a  president  of  Ihe  parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
from  whose  name  the  best  French  clarefa  were  called 
B0("  and  telle  na  that  there,  in  1722,  "jon  might  be- 
speak  a  dinner  from  fonr  or  five  ehillinga  a-head  to  a 
gninea,  or  wbat  sum  yon  pleaao."  {Jountry  through 
Engluad,  i.  175.)  An  earlier  notice  of  this  tavern  occurs 
in  Rowland  Davjes's  Diarg  (Camden  Society  1,  p.  01. ;  '■  I 
went  with  my  brolher  to  the  Eichange,  whero  we  met 
the  Efltl  of  Orrery,  S.  Morris.  Jasper  Morris,  C.  Old,  and 
J.  Hasset;  and  no  went  and  dined  at  Pontack's  at  my 
expense  of  fivashilllDgs."] 

Fergusion'a  "-Handbook  of  Architecture." — How 
is  it  that  Fergusson,  in  his  lUuatrated  Handbook  of 
Architecture,  gives  no  account  of  St,  Paul's  Ca- 
theJral  and  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  though  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  a  work  of 
the  same  style  as  St.  Poler'a  ?  The  omiaaion  ap- 
peal's unaccountable,  as  the  second  volume  of  the 
work  professes  to  be  a  complete  account  of  all 
styles  of  Christian  architecture  i  and  as  he  does 
^Lve  an  account  of  the  Old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's 
that  preceded  the  present  cathedral.    Oxomibnsis. 

[If  O.-TONiENiua  would  refer  to  p.  viii.  of  the  Preface  to 
FerguBDon,  be  will  find  an  answer  to  bis  inquiry : — "  One 
great  division  of  art  i&\  remains  to  be  described  hcfore 
the  subject  is  complete.  It  is  tbat  style  which  arose  in 
the  middle  of  the  I5tb  centnry,  and  culminated  with 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's,"  &c  &c.  Mr.  Fergnsson  has 
collected  materials  for  thii  supplemental  volume  on  FaU 
ladian  architecture,  and  it  is  to  be  boped  tbat  ha  may  be 
encouraged  to  proceed  and  complete  it] 

Etymology  of  Bonfire. — What  is  the  derivation 
of  "  Bonfire  P  "  The  meaning  of  this  word,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  "  a  fire  made  fbr  some  public 
cause  of  triumph  or  exultation,"  may  be  perfectly 
correct;  but  "Son"  fire,  or  p>od  fire,  as  John- 
son haa  it,  by  no  means  satiefiea  me  as  the  right 
derivation.  In  the  ref^ister  of  Somerleyton,  a 
parish  near  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  there  standg  a  list 
of  contributions  for  building  a  bone  £re  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Charles  11.,  most  of  them  in 
money,  bnt  others  in  "  kindlings,"  an  East- 
Anglian  term  for  fire-stnfi^  or  "  l>ng,"  as  it  is 
-  there  called ;  some  gave  faggots ;  some  firs  or 
furze ;  but  the  Item,  or  gift,  which  particularly 
took  my  attention  was  as  follows :  — 
"  John  Dale,  1  load  ofhona." 

Query,— Did  bone»  originally  form  the  principal 


R.C. 

[Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  John  Dale's 

BonBie  is  from  the  Danish  Basn,  a  beacon.  See  Finn 
Magnusen'a  Essay  on  the  Danish  Calendar,  Sen  fortie 
NovtttJjer  oa  den/orsU  ^agutt,  in  which  be  speaks  con- 
.!_...,._  .,J._.i.-__  „ 1-..  I-....T  Ti._a„-     Dr.Eieh- 


StglM. 


(2"  S.  vi.  344.) 

£.  H,  EinGsLBi  has  evidently  taken  so  much 
pains  with  the  letter  to  Chief  Justice  Popham, 
that  it  will,  I  fear,  seem  uncourteous  even  to  sus- 
pect an  inaccuracy  in  bis  transcript;  but  I  hope 
he  will  excuse  me  if  I  inquire  whether  he  is  quite 
certain  as  to  the  signature  ?  Is  the  Christian  name 
JH.  or  TH.  ? 

I  will  explain  the  origin  of  my  doubt. 

There  are  in  the  State  Paper  Office  three  let- 
ters, one  signed  "Thoma  Coo,"  and  the  others 
"  The'  Coo,"  besides  another  from  the  same  per- 
son unsigned,  all  which  anree  in  character  with 
the  letter  published  by  Mr.  Kinqsi-et.  Three 
of  the  State  Paper  letters  were  evidently  written 
by  a  spy,  and  two  of  them  from  prisons  r  Can  it 
be  possible  that  two  such  persons,  and  such  writers, 
could  have  existed  of  one  surname  at  the  same 
time? 

The  first  letter,  in  point  of  time,  is  without 
date ;  but  it  is  addressed  to  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  Lord  Treasurer,  which  fixes  it  as,  in 
all  probability,  written  before  the  24th  May,  I6I2, 
when  Salisbury  died.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  writer 
na  containing  "the  most  humble  thanksgiving  of 
Thomas  Coo,  M'  of  Arte,  for  bis  late  enlargement 
out  of  the  Fleet,  being  under  the  commaund  [of] 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  this  smooth  epistle  the 
writer,  besides  flattery  of  Salisbury,  and  thanks 
for  bis  release  alter  many  months'  imprisonment, 
entreats  the  earl  again  to  receive  him  into  his  pro- 
tection. This  is  now,  be  asserts,  his  alone  refuge, 
without  which  he  cannot  stand,  but  fiying  his 
native  country,  he  must  be  forced  to  leave  hig 
poor  motherless  children  comfortless ;  snch  have 
been  his  disgraces  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  within  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  second  letter  is  dated  from  Newgate,  Oct. 
6,  161S 1  and  is  addressed  to  Sir  Julius  Ciesar  and 
SirFuIke  Greville.  It  inquires  whether  affliction 
added  to  oppression,  in  rites  of  state,  be  holden  a 
meritorious  reward  for  a  voluntary  seirvice  T  Must 
close  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  of  contagion  be 
a  recompence  for  a  loyal  subject  for  seeking  to 
preserve  the  life  of  hts  sovereign?  But  seeing 
tbdr  wifdoms  have  thus  resolved  to  dissolve  his 
discovery  of  "  this  London  iniarrectlon,"  he  de- 
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clares,  **  qaod  superest  indicium  mecum  commu- 
tetur  in  sepulcbrum.  I  will  no  longer  live,  leav- 
ing mj  beloved  son  to  finish,  by  concealment^  my 
first,  second,  and  third  design  mystical.'*  He  con- 
cludes, ^*  In  profundis  Novse  Portse ;  in  lacu  miserias, 
in  luto  fsecis.'* 

The  third  letter  is  addressed  to  Tho.  Holly, 
glazier,  at  Shcrwin*s,  Newgate.  It  is  a  high- 
spirited  cartel  of  defiance  to  the  glazier,  who  had 
"  basely  abused"  his  fellow  prisoner,  the  indignant 
Coo.  ^*  Look  to  hear  from  me  !  **  he  exclaims ; 
"  Whatsoever  you  attempt,  I  will  cross  it ;  where 
you  leave  me  in  the  lurcn,  ten  to  one  I  shall  loose 
you  in  the  foil."  It  is  dated,  with  ineffable  con- 
tempt, "  Saturday,  your  Sabbath !  " 

"  The  threatened  live  long,"  says  the  proverb ; 
assuredly  those  who  are  self-threatened  run  little 
risk  of  committing  suicide.  Coo  outlived  the 
wrath  of  the  glazier,  and  his  own  determination 
to  livejio  longer.  He  probably  even  escaped  the 
sorrows  of  exile.  There  are  no  letters  from  him 
between  1618  and  1623;  whether  there  are  any 
between  1623  and  1625  will  soon  be  made  known 
to  us  by  Mrs.  Green.  In  1628  he  reappears,  and 
with  the  jaunty  air  of  a  man  with  whom  the  new 
reijsrn  agreed  better  than  the  old  one. 

Under  the  date  of  22  March,  1627-8,  there  oc- 
curs a  letter,  or  pamphlet,  of  twelve  pages  of  small 
4to,  addressed  **  to  the  truly  Noble  and  Renowned 
Spencer  Lord  Compton,  my  honourable  Lord  and 
Master,  the  sole  son  and  heir  apparent  of  William 
Earl  of  Northampton."  The  writer  describes 
himself  as  "Tho.  Coo,  Laureate  in  both  Laws, 
civil  and  canon,  and  since  a  'studient*  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  now  your  Honour's  officious  attendant  in 
Parliament."  This  paper  contains  a  rhapsodical 
address,  full  of  affectation  and  pedantry,  founded 
upon  the  "admired  speech"  of  King  Charles  I.  to 
the  Parliament  of  1628.  The  evidence  of  hand- 
writing and  that  of  style  both  concur  in  giving 
this  letter  to  the  Thomas  Coo  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  although  Archbishop  Laud  in  anen- 
dorsement  assigned  it  to  "  Laurence  Cooe." 

Of  the  family  of  Coo  one  thing  only  appears  in 
these  papers,  but  that  is  a  circumstance  of  start- 
ling significance.  The  "  Laureate  of  both  Laws  " 
makes  use,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Compton,  of  a 
"  foliate "  by  William  Bendlowes,  known  in  our 
legal  history  as  having  been  at  one  time  "the 
sole  Serjeant "  existing  in  the  courts.  I  believe  in- 
deed, although  I  cannot  at  this  moment  quote  an 
authority,  that  he  was  twice  "  the  sole  Serjeant ; " 
once  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  again  in  that  of 
Elizabeth.  This  worthy  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Ori' 
gine  Juris^  which  was  greatly  to  the  taste  of 
Thomas  Coo.  Amongst  other  sentences  extracted 
from  a  part  of  Bendlowes's  treatise,  which  seems 
to  have  been  entitled  "  Bendlowes  his  Bequest  to 
succeeding  Parliaments,"  is  the  following :  — 

**  Insargente  necessitate  armomm,  sit  Regiom  rescrip- 
torn,  sit  Boris  responsuoi,  miivocuin ;  *' 


80,  adds  Thomas  Coo, 

**  Shall  yoa  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bond 
of  Peace,  proceeding  a  nnico  Deo,  a  dnabiis  tabnlis,  a  de» 
cem  prsDceptis,  a  Regali  rito,  first  onto  the  Israelites, 
then  to  the  Chaldeans,  thence  to  the  Grecians,  from  them 
to  the  Romans;  thence  translated  by  Lucius  Coo,  the 
first  Christian  King  of  Alhion  and  England,  so-called 
a  Lacem  Christi  ferendo,  where  he  hath  left  the  Pandects 
of  the  Laws,  and  driven  away  the  dark  fogs  of  Paganism 
and  the  false  Parnims." 

How  the  descent  was  traced  from  King  Lucina 
to  Thos.  Coo  of  the  Compter,  the  Fleet,  and  New- 
gate, I  must  leave  to  the  curious.  The  docu- 
ments on  which  it  was  founded  were  doubtless  not 
less  genuine, — nor  probably  not  more  so, — than 
the  information  which  the  worthy  Thomas  pre- 
tended to  worm  out  of  his  fellow- prisoners. 

There  is  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  lives  of 
the  men  of  the  Coo  class,  and  I  think  your  .readers 
are  indebted  to  Mb.  Kikgslet  for  having  brought 
him  before  them.  I  hope  he  will  oblige  us  far- 
ther, by  giving  an  account  of  the  other  letters  of 
the  same  person  to  which  he  alludes.  Whether 
the  writer  be  "  John  "  or  "  Thomas,"  he  is  evi- 
dently a  bird  of  the  same  feather,  and  ^fthe  pun 
may  be  pardoned)  coos  in  the  same  strain,  as  the 
person  whom  I  have  introduced  to  you. 

John  BmucB. 

P.S.  I  should  add  that  there  are  other  Coos  men- 
tioned in  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Ofiice  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James :  one,  William  Coo,  clerk,  was  a 
tenant  of  lands  at  Burgh  Castle  near  Yarmoatb, 
and  a  John  Coo  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  ''Mr. 
Agas"  in  1580.  The  Calendars  of  Mr.  Lemon 
and  Mrs.  Green  will  direct  inquirers  to  all  these. 

5.  Upper  Gloucester  Street 


"  suscihgle,"  Ann  the  gibdle  »  GBmotALb 

(2'-»  S.  vL  308.) 

Mr.  ElMes  will  find  that  his  derivation  of 
"  surcingle"  from  "  succingulum**  was  anticipated 
by  old  Rider  in  his  valuable  Dictionary^  more  than 
200  years  ago;  and  repeated  by  the  venerable 
Ainsworth,  who,  by  the  way,  spelu  it  '^circingle ;" 
as  does  Mr.  Rarey,  the  American  horse-tamer,  in 
his  admirable  Taming  of  Horses,  This  is  evidentlj 
a  "  phonetic"  corruption. 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  suggested  de« 
rivation.  1.  "Succingulum**  =  «tt6...  cuMtciiffii, 
implies  an  UTu/^-girdle ;  whereas  the  "surcingle** 
is  decidedly  an  outer-gvcth.  going  over  the  saddle, 
&c.  2.  "  Sub*'  or  "  sue*'  of  the  Latin  has  never 
collapsed  into  "  sur,"  which  is  the  eviscerated  re- 
presentative of  "super"  —  for  the  most  part 
through  the  French. 

In  Richardson's  Dictionary  the  word  is  referred 
to  "  the  Italian  sopraccinglia.**  This  word  is  not 
Italian.  The  Italian  is  "  sopraccin^Aui.**  Cingkia 
is  the  saddle-girth,  and  sopraccin^ia  b  the  girth 
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"which  lies  over  another  girth"  — cAe  sta  sopra 
altra  cinghia  (Costa  and  Cardinali,  and  the  Vocab, 
delta  Cruscd)  ;  in  fact,  the  "  purcingle." 

In  French  '^sangle"  (Lat.  cingidtm)  means  a 
girth,  and  "surfaix,**  which  is  the  French  for 
^'  surcingle,"  is  "  sangle  de  cheval  qui  se  met  sur 
les  autres  sangles;"  "surfaix"  being,  literally, 
"over  the  load" — faix^  Lat.  fascis.  In  Cot- 
grave's  French  and  English  Dictionary^  in  the 
English  and  French  part,  by  "  Robert  Sherwood, 
Londoner,"  printed  in  1650,  the  word  is  spelt 
"sursengle,"  and  the  French  equivalents  are 
^^  sursangle**  and  "surfaix."  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  original  of  our  '^  surcingle,"  although  it  seems 
that  the  French  "  sursangle"  has  become  obsolete, 
as  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  dictionaries. 
That  something  like  it  was  in  early  use  is  evident 
from  an  old  MS.  quoted  by  Du  Cange  {Glossa" 
rium)  under  the  word  "  subcingulum." 

**  Estrief,  ne  siele,  ne  Sosgaingle, 
Ni  11  frains,  ne  poitrans,  ne  gaingUf 
Ni  remesent  k  depecier.'* 

Although  the  word  "sosgaingle"  is  referred  by 
Du  Cange  to  subcingidum,  the  context  shows  that 
it  is  something  besides  the  "^aingle" ;  and  the  sos 
or  sou  in  "soscjaingle"  and  "soucaingle"  may  be 
the  French  stis  for  sur^  "  over."  As  sits  is  derived 
from  sursHnif  "  above,"  the  word  may  thus  have 
become  "sursangle,"  though  subsequently  dis- 
carded for  "  surfaix."  And  Dr.  Johnson,  although 
by  no  means  a  safe  etymologist  in  general,  may  be 
right  in  referring  the  word  to  stir  and  cingtUum  — 
the  Latin  of  gaingle  and  sangle  —  sursangle  being 
the  original  of  "  surcingle,"  formed  precisely  like 
the  Italian  sopraccinghia.  Yet  the  French  sur- 
ceint — "a  very  broad  girdle" — is  referred  by  Du 
Cange  to  sucdnctorium ;  and  there  are  other  old 
French  words  in  which  he  refers  sur  to  words 
compounded  with  sub,     (^Gloss.  Franq,) 

"  Succingulum  "  seems  to  have  been  a  belt  for 
the  human,  not  the  equine,  subject.  Perhaps  it 
was  strictly  a  military  belt.  Plautus  (Men.  1.  3. 
17.)  says :  — 

" .        .        .        ab  Hippoljrta  subcingalum 
Hercules  hand  »qa^  magno  unqoam  abstolit  pericnlo." 

At  al]^  events  it  was  clearly  worn  under^  not 
over,  another  cingulum.  The  cingulum,  zona,  or 
balteus,  fastened  the  Roman  tunic  about  the  waist, 
under  the  toga,  stola,  and  palla.  If  the  term  sidf* 
cingulum  be  m  opposition  to  cingulum^  it  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  Romans  did  use  a  girdle 
over  the  toga  —  a  point  which  has  been  strongly 
contested.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  see  the 
meaning  of  sub  added  to  cingtdum,  Cingulum  was 
also  the  name  of  the  girl£  (Ovid,  Bern.  Amor,^ 
236.),  often  sumptuously  ornamented. 

The  Romans  used  their  girdle  as  a  purse  for 
money  :  hence,  incinctus  tunicam  mercatar  —  "  the 
merchant  with  his  tunic  girt."  In  France  and 
England  the  girdle  had  a  commercial  significance 


of  much  importance.  To  discard  the  girdle  was  a 
sign  of  degradation,  insolvency,  and  a  renuncia- 
tion of  civic  rights.  Insolvent  debtors  and  bank- 
rupts were  forced  to  put  off  their  girdle ;  and  at 
the  death  of  Philip  I.,  Duke  of  Burgundv,  in  1404, 
his  estate  being  greatly  encumbered,  his  widow 
had  to  place  her  girdle  and  her  keys  on  the  duke^s 
tomb,  to  signify  that  she  renounced  her  share  in 
the  inheritance.  And  in  England,  **  it  was  anciently 
the  custom  for  bankrupts  and  other  insolvent 
debtors  to  put  off  and  surrender  their  girdle  in 
open  court.  The  reason  hereof  was,  that  our  an- 
cestors used  to  carry  all  their  necessary  utensils, 
as  purse,  keys,  &c.,  tied  to  the  girdle, — whence 
the  girdle  became  a  symbol  of  the  estate,''^  The 
Chinese  carry  in  their  girdle  their  chop-stibks  and 
other  prandial  implements,  enclosed  in  a  case. 
Their  yellow  girdle  is  confined  to  royalty —  to  the 
male-line  of  descent  —  and  those  favourites  whom 
the  Celestial  Emperor  deigns  especially  to  honour. 
At  the  sight  of  it  men  fkll  down  and  worship, 
until  the  bearer  covers  it  with  his  hand.  The 
Jesuit  Grimaldi  was  invested  with  it,  and  used  it 
on  one  occasion  to  terrify  and  humiliate  a  perse- 
cuting Mandarin.     {Hist,  Gen.  des  Voy.y  t.  492.) 

Amongst  the  Franks,  as  amongst  the  Romans, 
the  girdle  was  a  distinction  accorded  to  birth  and 
merit,  conferring  certain  privileges,  and  which 
might  be  forfeited  by  misconduct.  With  the 
shoulder-belt,  the  girdle  was  the  investiture  which 
%ave  the  young  soldier  his  title  to  "honours."  Du 
Cause  illustrates  the  various  significances  of  the 
girdle  with  his  usual  fecundity  (s.  v.  Cingulum), 

In  time  the  girdle  became  common  to  all  classes 
of  society,  and  ceased  to  be  a  distinction :  but  it 
then  becaine  a  costly  ornament,  decorated  with 
jewels  of  price  and  beauty  by  the  rich,  who,  how- 
ever, suspended  from  it  their  alms-purse  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  According  to  William  de 
Nangis,  the  king  St.  Louis  kept  in  his  girdle  an 
ivory  box,  in  which  was  an  iron  chain  with  five 
branches,  with  which  he  had  himself  fustigated 
by  his  father-confessor  after  confessing  his  sins. 
Malefactors  were  dragged  by  their  girdles  before 
the  magistrate. 

In  the  time  of  our  Edward  III.  girdles  were 
very  costly  objects  of  display — some  being  priced 
at  twenty  marks,  about  13^,  at  a  time  when  money 
went  much  farther  than  at  present.* 

In  1420,  Charles  VI.  of  France  prohibited  loose 
women  to  wear  girdles  adorned  with  gold  and 
embroidery.  They  resisted  the  law  although  their 
girdles  were  torn  from  them,  and  fairly  liried  out 

*  '*  Their  girdles  are  of  gold  and  silver,  some  worth  20 
Marks,  thedr  shoes  and  pattens  are  snowted  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which  they 
call  eracAowa,  resembling  the  Divil's  claws,  which  were 
fastened  to  the  knees  wiw  chains  of  gold  and  silver.  And 
thus  were  they  garmented  (which,  as  my  Antbor  saith)* 
were  Lyons  in  ths  Hall  and  Hares  in  the  FieM." — Apnd 
Cnmd.  Rem,  268L 
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the  authorities,  remaining  at  length  in  possession 
of  their  girdles.  Hereupon  all  decent  women  dis- 
continued the  use  of  girdles,  saying,  bj  way  of 
consolation,  Bonne  renommee  vatU  mieux  que  cein' 
ture  doree^  *^  Good  name  is  better  fame  than  girdle 
gilt  *'  —  which  became  a  proverb.  The  result  ex- 
hibited a  striking  trait  of  human  nature  all  the 
world  over:  —  these  very  women,  who  had  braved 
all  authority  and  its  penalties  to  retain  their  gir- 
dles, actually  discarded  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
no  longer  disputed. 

The  Christians,  in  the  time  of  Motavackkel, 
tenth  caliph  of  the  Abassides,  in  the  year  856, 
were  more  submissive.  He  ordered  the  Christians 
to  wear  a  large  leathern  girdle,  as  a  badge  of  their 
profession.  They  wear  it  to  this  day,  throughout 
the  East, — whence  the  Christians  of  Asia,  particu- 
larly those  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia — almost  all 
Nestor ians — have  been  called  CAm/ian^  of  the 
Girdle,  (Chambers,  Cycl.) 

When  flowing  garments  ceased  to  be  in  vogue, 
girdles  were  discontinued :  but  they  were  still  re- 
tained by  magistrates  and  ecclesiastics;  and  the 
monks  of  certain  orders  ever  clung  to  their  coarse 
cord  of  a  girdle. 

The  girdle  is  essentially  an  oriental  invention. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  with  honour  in  the 
$ible.  It  decorated  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews 
as  well  as  the  Saniassi  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  sub- 
sists in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  characteristic 
admonition  to  her  priesthood.  With  the  Catholic^ 
priest  it  is  decidedly  a  svb-cingulum^  being  worn 
under  the  other  vestments,  round  about  the  alb 
or  flowing  white  garment.  An  old  writer,  quoted 
by  Du  Cange,  says  of  the  priest :  —  cingulo  pro 
arou  se  ci^igit,  subcingulum  pro  pharetrd  sibi  appen^ 
dit ;  —  ^'  he  girds  himself  with  the  girdle  for  his 
bow;  he  lays  about  him  a  belt  for  hb  quiver.*' 
This  metaphorical  application  seems  to  refer  to 
the  use  of  gubcingtdum  as  a  military  belt  —  in  fact 
for  pharetra-zonium^  "a  quiver-belt."  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  the  suh  in  subdngulum  may 
refer  to  its  position,  as  lo%oer  down  than  the  cm- 
guhan  —  over  the  hips,  in  fact,  as  a  sword-belt  or 
quiver-belt. 

When  the  Catholic  priest  robes  himself  before 
Mass  (as  he  utters  a  prayer  on  putting  on  each  of 
his  six  '*  paramenta  **),  he  says,  whilst  putting  on 
his  girdle :  Pmcinge  me,  Domincy  eingtdo  puritatis^ 
ei  extingue  in  lumbis  meU  humorem  lihtdinis ;  %U  nut' 
neat  in  me  virtus  caniineuHts  et  eastitatiM,  (MistaU 
Bom.)  '*6ird  me,  O  Lord,  with  the  girdle  df 
parity,  and  extinguish  in  my  loins  the  humour  of 
lost,  that  there  may  remain  in  me  the  virtue  of 
continence  and  chastity.** 

By  a  singular  contrast  the  girdle  with  which 
'*  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  usually  tie 
their  cassocks  "  is  called  a  surcingle  ! 

The  myii^ical  meanings  of  the  girdle  are  curious. 
Activity,  strength,  dignity,  and  purity  seem  to  be 


its  appropriate  significances  :  but  the  Greek  and 
Roman  virgins  also  wore  a  girdle,  made  of  sheeps* 
wool,  which  was  untied  by  the  husband  on  marriage. 
Festus  states  that  it  was  tied  in  the  Herculean 
Knot  —  (what  Knot  was  that  ?)  —  and  that  the 
husband  untied  it  as  a  happy  presage  of  bis  havins 
as  many  children  as  Hercules,  who  at  bu  deau 
lefl  seventy  behind  him.    The  Jewish  bride  and 
bridegroom,  as  a  preliminary  to  marriage,  send  to 
each  other  girdles  of  gold  and  silver  drops,  —  the 
bride  sending  silver,  the  bridegroom  gold.     Box- 
torf  asked  a  Jew  the  meaning  of  the  different 
metals,  but  his  answer,  though  significant  enough, 
is   totally  unfit  for    quotation,   even    in   Latin. 
(Buxtorf,  Synng.  Judaica^  c.  28.)     And  the  Ces- 
tus,   or  girdle  of  Venus,  was  supposed  by  the 
Greeks  to  be  the  perfect  ravishment  of  love  in  all 
its  allurements  —  by  the  eyes,  by  the  lips  and 
their  smiles  —  by  the  mouth  and  its  aigha  — the 
eloquence  of  words  —  and  of  silence,  perhaps  still 
more  exciting.     Homer  describes  it  (Jliad.  xiv. 
215.) — a  curious  and  edifying  Homeric  study  for 
life's  maturity ! 


M 


iraip^<rts,  ^  r  ixXt^t  v6ov  vvca  ircp  ^poKtfSrrvr.'* 
"  In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  cham^ 
To  win  the  wisest  and  the  coldest  warm: 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  detiie. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire. 
Persuasive  speech  and  more  persuasive  M^ 
Silence  that  spoke  and  eloquence  of  eyes.'^PoiPB. 

Finally — although  the  subject  is  very  far  from 
being  exhausted — Science  has  attributed  to  Mo« 
ther  Earth  five  zones,  belts  or  girdles.  If  the 
opinions  of  some  ancient  philosophers— -Epioums 
amongst  them — concerning  the  animated  func- 
tions of  earth  were  not  altogether  metaphorica],  an 
eminent  modern  philosopher.  Dr.  Virey,  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  learned  opinion  that  onr 
Earth  is  an  orgatused,  living  ^etuTi*— suggesting 
that  all  of  us  (plants  and  animals)  are  merely 
sucking  our  existence  out  of  her  epidermis  or 
scarfskin — in  point  of  fact,  as  parasites!  (PkHos* 
de  VHut  Nat.  p.  296.) 

God  be  praised  for  the  gift  of  Imagination, 
which,  in  its  endless,  multitudinous  vagaries,  tends 
to  mitigate  the  stern  realities  of  life — tPhilst  we 
blunder  on  — now  and  then  perversely  exclaiming 
with  Job — "  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that 
is  in  misery,  aAd  life  unto  tbe  bitter  Ih  soul  ?  " 

AvsBEw  Stummbtz. 


THE  GBNBALOOICUi  8UOOB8TION. 

(2»*  S.  vi.  307.) 

I  consider  the  suggestion  of  Cjedo  IbLun  a  most 
valuable  one,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to  cooperate 
in  giving  effect  to  it. 

Care  should  however  be  taken  not  to  allow  this 
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plan  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  Of  course  the  communication  would 
be  by  post,  and  therefore  much  interesting  matter 
might  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without  being  made 
available  to  the  public  in  "  N.  &  Q."  I  would 
therefore  advise  that  this  sheet  should  be  con- 
fined to  subjects  of  individual  interest  only — such 
would  be  for  the  most  part  genealogical  inquiries 
—  and  that  all  Queries  and  Replies  of  general  in- 
terest should  still  appear  in  extenso  in  *'  N.  &  Q.*' 
Your  paper  would  thus  be  freed  from  much  that 
now  occupies  space  for  the  gratification  of  a  few, 


though  uninteresting  to  the  majority,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  inducement  of  a  return  would 
elicit  much  interesting  literary  matter. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  an  option  should 
be  left  with  our  worthy  Editor,  whether  these  in- 
quiries should  be  reserved  for  the  body  of  "  N.  & 
Q.,**  as  on  a  subject  of  public  interest,  or  inserted 
in  the  "  Pbivats  Intsb-commukicatiok  Paqb." 
(Shall  that  be  its  name  ?) 

I  suppose  the  arrangement  of  that  page  would 
be  something  like  the  following  imaginary  specU 
men :  — 


.No. 

Nauk. 

FosiAL  Address, 

Waaas  v<» 

In  BSTcax  for 

1 

i    * 
3 

1 

J.  R.  Gontin. 
Rev.  J.  Wilson. 
ThoiuM  Stoke*. 
Dr.  Williams. 

Merriotn  Street,  Dublin. 

Pembroke  ColLeee,  Ox- 
ford. 

49.  Sackvllle  Square,  Lon- 
don, 8.  W^. 

107.  Beeenoy  Stpeei,  Bdio- 
burgn. 

A  transcript  of  Harleian  MS.  No.  1437. 
iblio  94.,  British  Mnseom. 

A  copy  of  the  iasoriptiQn  on  Bishop  Sher- 
lock's tomb  at  Fulham. 

Extracts  ftom  the  Parish  Blister  of  St. 
Mary  Madnm,  Penzance. 

Fsrticularf  of  OonscAratioo  of  Bev.  John 
Williams,  D.D.  fabout  1776),  from  Dio- 
eesan  Bes^rtty  of  York. 

Extracts  from  MSS.  in  the  Librarr  of  Trin. 

OoU-,  Dublin. 
Any  information  to  be  obtained  from  the 

Searches  in  British  Jilusenm,  fte. 

Exiraets  frcnn  the  Advocates'  lihranrtor 
other  information  procurable  in  Edin- 

bOTKh. 

To  "  open  the  ball,"  No.  1.  is  a  bond  fde  in- 
quiry. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  this  sheet 
degenerate  into  a  mere  agency  advertbement ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  should  be  confined 
to  subscribers.  John  Ribton  Gabstin. 

Dublin. 


I  really  hope  that  you  will  caip*y  out  the  idea 
of  your  correspondent,  who  suggests  that  there 
should  be  a  mutual  communication  upon  genea- 
logical subjects,  through  the  medium  of  your 
pages ;  and  by  keeping  to  the  rule  that  each  per- 
son requiring  information  should  be  a  subscriber, 
and  should  also  give  his  name  and  address,  in  order 
that  any  who  can  afibrd  him  the  information  he 
requires  may  write  direct,  and  so  not  encumber 
your  very  valuable  pages  with  mere  family  matter, 
much  good  would  be  done  to  all  parties.  Allow 
me  in  conclusion  to  say  that  the  clergy  as  a  body 
are  the  most  polite  gentlemen  I  have  met  with  in 
the  course  of  my  researches,  frequently  giving  me 
long  letters  and  extracts  from  their  registers,  of 
course  in  a  non^official  form;  and  antiquaries 
cannot  be  too  thankful  to  them  for  theur  constant 
kindness.  M.  D. 


I  have  this  morning  read  "  A  Soggettion  '*  in 
"  N.  &  Q."  I  write  immediately  to  Ceg  you,  if 
you  act  upon  it,  to  put  my  name  in  the  list  of 
those  who  would  be  glad  to  make  genealogical 
researches  on  mutual  terms.  I  do  not  live  near 
a  cathedral  town,  but  I  have  access  to  many  of 
the  parish  registers  in  this  neighbourhood. 

C^Do  Illud's  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  the 

attention  of  all  genc^ogists.     Epmcard  Fjpacock. 

The  Manor,  Bottesfinrd,  Brigg. 
October  18, 1858. 


I  read  with  much  pleasure  the  suggestion  put 
forth  by  Csno  Illud,  and  have  no  doubt  its 
adoption  would  prove  a  great  practical  boon  to 
genealogists,  amateur  and  professional,  but  more 
especially  to  the  former  class. 

Having  devoted  some  time,  principally  during 
vacation,  to  genealogical  researches,  as  an  amateur 
in  the  radical  sense  of  the  word,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  inspect  many  parochial  registers,  chiefly 
in  the  western  counties,  and  whilst  acknowledging 
the  general  courtesy  met  with  from  the  clerical 
custodians,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing 
your  attention  to  the  very  neglected  state  m 
which  the  majority  of  the  registers  which  have 
come  under  my  notice — and  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority in  the  whole  kingdom — are  found.  Leaves 
loose  and  mixed  up  indiscriminately,  torn,  damp 
and  mildewy,  are  l^e  appearances  which  too  oft^i 
greet  the  eye  of  the  investigator. 

Scattered  through  the  parish  registers  of  the 
kingdom  are  entries,  baptismal,  matrimonial,  and 
burial,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  establuhing 
the  genealogies,  titles  to  estates  and  honours,  of 
members  of  our  noble  and  gentle  families,  and  yet 
these  records  are  yearly  diminishing !  The  very 
able  wcB'k  of  Mr.  Downing  Bruce  o?  the  Temple, 
on  this  subject,  sufficiently  shows  the  necessity  for 
taking  some  steps  for  their  oonservation. 

**  I  need  do  nothing  mwe,'*  says  Mr,  Brace,  ^  than 
mention  three  cases  which  have  fiUloi  nnder  my  own 
observation  within  the  present  year  (1863>  The  first 
occwred  at  Andover  in  Hampshire,  where  I  made  eoploiui 
extrseta  ii<om  the  dilapidated  books  in  the  year  184&  ««- 
but  on  recently  visitiofi*  that  place  ibr  the  pmrpoeeW  a 
parliamentairy  seardi,  I  Ibnnd  that  these  books  were  no 
longer  in  existenee,  and  that  those  which  remained  were 
kept  in  the  rectoiy-honse,  in  a  damp  f^aea  umkr  tA^  liar- 
coM,  and  t»  a  §h(mtfvi  siolf  qf  dUi^pndtstiam.  The  second 
case  ooeiuwed  at  Kmlv  Malaeard,  near  lUpoo,  wheta  tlie 
earliest  fsgistaff  aMBtNoed  ia  the  rstura  was  psyortsd  to 
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be  lost.  Haying  occasion  to  believe  that  the  statement 
was  not  correct,  I  persevered  in  my  inqoiries,  and  at 
length  fortanatelv  discovered  the  book  in  a  tattered  state 
b^ind  some  old  drawers  in  the  Curate's  ixick  kitchen. 
Again,  at  Farlington,  near  Sheriff  Hutton,  the  earliest 
roisters  were  believed  and  represented  to  be  lost,  until  I 
found  their  scattered  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  parish 
chest  which  I  observed  in  the  church." 

Mr.  Brace  adds  that  his  friend  Mr.  Walbran 
(of  Ripon,  who  has  lon^  been  engaged  on  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  County  of  York,"  in  continution  of  Dr. 
Whitaker*8)  had  assured  him  that  — 

**  Some  time  ago  he  found  part  of  a  parish  register  among 
a  quantity  of  waste  paper  in  a  cheesemonger  s  shop :  and 
that  the  registers  of  South  Otterington,  containing  several 
entries  of  Uie  great  families  of  Talbot,  Herbert,  and  Fal- 
conberg,  were  formerly  kept  in  the  cottage  of  the  parish 
clerk,  who  used  all  those  preceding  the  eighteenth  century 
for  waste  paper,  a  considerable  portion  having  been  taken 
to  singe  a  goose." 

I  would  propose  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  the  other  archaeological  societies,  get  up  a  pe- 
tition to  Parliament,  to  be  signed  by  aU  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  these'  registers, 
praying  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  our  parochial  records,  and 
on  the  feasibility  of  transferring  their  custody  to 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  My  plan  would  be  to 
deposit  the  whole  of  the  originsu  registers  in  the 
Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane  (where  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  their  destruction  by  fire  or  other- 
wise) ;  two  authenticated  copies  of  each  being 
made,  one  to  be  deposited  in  the  respective 
parishes,  and  the  other  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  (under  the  like  restrictions  as  affect  other 
public  documents)  at  the  Record  Office.  By  this 
means  the  originals,  some  of  which  will  ill  bear 
much  turning  over,  would  be  preserved  intact. 

The  question  of  compensation  to  the  clergymen 
would  of  course  have  to  be  considered;  but  I 
fancy  the  income  derived  from  the  inspection  of 
the  early  registers  is  very  trifling. 

T.  P.  Langbieab. 

Temple. 

[We  willingly  give  insertion  to  the  suggestions  of  our 
correspondents  upon  this  subject,  but  do  not  hesitate  to 
confess  that  we  have  many  misgivings  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  what  they  propose.  For  instance:  it  is  well 
known  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the 
Manuscript  Collections  in  the  Britirii  Museum,  that  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  volumes  have — for 
the  sake  of  greater  security — been  recently  re-foliod  in 
poicil ;  thus  doubling,  and  in  some  cases  trebling,  the 
original  pagination.  The  manuscript  quoted  by  Ms.  J.  B. 
Gabstin  (Harl.  MS.  1437),  affords,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  example  of  the  difficulty  attending  this  mode  cf  com- 
munication. Our  correspondent  requests  a  copy  of  the 
matter  to  be  found  at  fo.  94.  of  the  MS.,  but  is  not  probably 
aware  that  there  are  two  pages  bearing  this  number ;  and 
although  it  accidentally  happens  that  the  page  bluing 
the  original  number  94.  is  blcmkf  neverUieless  it  is  quite 
certain  that  double  folios,  each  having  manuscript  matter, 
will  oftener  be  found  than  otherwise,  and  that  unless  our 
correspcmdenta  can  devise  some  brief  method  of  conveying 
'lie  tMfjeet  of  their  requirements,  as  well  as  the  folio^  a  great 


expenditure  of  time  must  necessarily  ensue.  We  wonid 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  our  numerous  correspond- 
ents upon  this  subject,  whether  a  List  of  the  Names  and 
Residences  of  Persons  having  the  entrie  to  Libraries,  public 
or  otherwise.  Record  and  other  Offices,  who  are  wilbng  to 
furnish  extracts  for  a  consideration,  would  not  be  a  more 
acceptable  offering  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers  ? — ^£d.] 


Cawoods  Bible  (2°*  S.  vi.  30.)  —  In  your  num- 
ber for  July  10th  this  year,  I  see  the  account  br 
P.  H.  F.  of  his  4to.  Bible,  and  the  reply  by  6. 
Offob,  Esq.  I  have  a  fine  copy  of  Cawood*8  edi- 
tion of  1561,  which  is  Cranmer*8  version.  Mj 
copy  is  perfect,  all  but  the  first  title  and  two 
leaves  in  the  Kalender,  which  are  replaced  by 
good  facsimiles.  This  edition  contains,  after  the 
title,  a  Prayer-Book  of  30  leaves,  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum  copy,  and  in  mine  also.  I 
think  it  would  much  interest  P.  H.  F.,  your 
readers  generally,  and  myself  also,  if  Or.  Qnox, 
Esq.,  would  kindly  send  for  insertion  a  descnp- 
tion  of  his  title ;  as  the  title,  he  informs  P.  H.  F., 
has  on  it  1561.  The  Museum  copy  and  mine  alao 
have  the  facsimile  title  executed  oy  John  Harris 
for  the  Museum  from  a  copy  of  this  edition  in 
the  library  of  a  nobleman.  X  can  describe  it  on  a 
future  occasion,  if  needful ;  but  it  is  remaikable 
as  having  on  it  1560.  The  Almanack  on  the  badt 
begins  1559.  Such  a  description  will  no  doubt 
throw  some  light  on  the  titles,  why  they  diffisr.  I 
think  it  so  very  desirable  that  the  individuality  of 
each  edition  should  be  preserved,  and  where  not 
accurately  known,  that  it  should  be  discovered  if 
possible.  I  have  spent  much  time  in  unrayelling 
mixed  editions.  Fbancis  Fbt. 

Gotham,  Bristol. 

Murder  in  France  (2~*  S.  vi.  147.)  —  The  fol- 
lowing statement  appeared  in  the  Figaro  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1854.    It  is  signed  "B.  Jouvin" — - 

**  En  1843,  un  agent  d'assurances,  le  nomm^  Mdnt^, 
assassinait  dans  une  chambre  de  I'hdtel  de  I'Barope,  i 
Orleans,  ui^  de  ses  anclens  camarades  de  r^ment,  Bman- 
lier,  garfon  de  recettes  2i  la  banque  d'Orl&u^  le  oonpait 
en  morceauz  et  renfermait  dans  une  malle  qii'il  d^Msnt 
aux  messageries  du  midi,  les  d^ris  mutilei  de  sa  vk- 
time. 

"B^dacteur  du  Journal  (TOrlianM  h  cette  ^poqoe,  j'obtina 
Pautoriaation,  quand  le  crime  fht  d^convert  et  I'sinsiwin 
arr8t^  de  visiter  Mont^y  dttis  son  cachot  Je  teoais  i^ 
^hurdr  un  point  physiofogique  aseez  capitaL 

**  Au  moment  ou  il  d^pe^ait  Boisselier,  rassassin  dian- 
tait  la  romance  de  Mile.  Louisa  Paget,  qui  a  poor  reftaln: 

**  *  Adieu,  mon  fils,  adieu, 
A  la  gr&ce  de  Dieu  I ' 

**  Or,  il  m'importait  de  savoir  quel  ^tait  le  mobile  de 
cette  profimation,  odieuse  mSme  a  cdt^  de  V4ooaaiti6  da 
crime.  Mais  2i  toates  mes  questions,  Mont^y  oppoaa  m 
farouche  silence,  et,  apr^  dix  mioutei  de  oette  tttnatioQ 
embarrassante,  force  me  fht  de  quitter  la  places  i^wttant 
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qa'k  on  cnrienx  indiS^rsnt 
a ;  fapprauU  qae  vont  £(«e 


dost  I'opiai 

jonmaliste  et,  com 

en  me  pigtint  dea  Beniimvnu  matgua  at  mot,  }e  neiu  r«~ 

pondre  &  votre  queatjoD. 

"'Je  no  chanUii  paa  par  braiide  ni  par  pear, au  ma> 
msDt  de  ntm  accidat,  je  chutaia  lutimamAi^  uns 
songer  k  autre  chow,  comma  pent  Is  fairs  tout  hommc: 
qoi  fait  la  maik,  sans  avoir  Teaprit  pi^occnp^  Je  guit 
malhearenx,  maia,aii/Diu(  je  nsaals  paa  m&hanL 

"  '  Prison  d'OrWsni.'  " 

as.  c, 

U.  U.  Club. 

Omne  ignotam  pro  mngnifico  (2"*  S.  vi.  311.) — 
The  words  omne^^TKJflinipronu^Tiyfcoert,  "every- 
thing unknown  is  magnified  or  made  important," 
is  not  said  "  of  onr  ancestoTB"  b;  Tacitus,  aa  the 
reviewer  in  the  Jcntrrud  of  Sacred  LUeratnre  af- 
firnts ;  for  Tacitna  has  put  this  expression  into 
the  month  of  Galgacus,  who  applies  it  to  the 
Romans,  not,  to  the  Caledonians  or  Britons ;  for 
the  Bomans,  alreadjat  the  extremity  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  ignorantlji  he  alleges,  afiected  to  con- 
Sier  regions  beyond  the  Grampian  Hills,  where 
algacuB  was  tlien  posted  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men  awaiting  the  assault  of  the  Romans,  whote 
ground  for  the  war  was,  according  to  Tacitus,  the 
desire  of  Agricola,  his  father-in-law,  to  find 
therein  one  of  the  remedies  for  hiB  affliction  at  the 
lost  of  his  son  !  (A^icola,  xxviii.)  Tacitus 
varies  thia  phrase,  and  in  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
the  rumour  of  the  same  Caledonian  gathering 
upon  the  Roman  army  (ixv.)  says,  mtg'ore/ama, 
ati  moa  est  de  igtintis,  where  also  he  applies  it  to 
the  Romans,  and  not  to  "  our  ancestors. 

T.  J.  BUCKTOH. 

LicLSeld. 

328.)— This  contri- 
AIl  who  have  tried 
it  know  that  a  moderate  arithmetician  would  only 
lose  time  bj  it.  There  are  old  sets  to  be  bought 
sometimes,    I  have  a  memorandam  of  the  follow- 

"Jobn  Willan,  A  dejcripMon  of  S'apier'a  roda  .... 
Price,  made  of  box  wood,  5i.  Ed :  ivory,  IL  If.  Hanchea- 
ter,  1818,  8vo.  {pp.8.)" 

Napier  was  simply  Laird  of  Merchistoun.  His 
Sabdologia  (Edinburgh,  1617,  12mo.)  is  a  small 
({wethumous)  work,  coutaining  many  examples 
with  which  the  hoMi  have  nothing  to  do.  It  con- 
tains something  like  an  approach  to  Ihe  use  of  the 
decimal  point.  A.  Ds  MosaAii. 

"Bd^WiU;"  Lord  Howard  Cl"S.iL.  an. )~ 
The  following  extract  from  the  Carlisle  Journal, 
quoted  in  The  Timet  last  month,  will  contribute  a  , 
little  to  the  scant;  notices  which,  accordlbg  to 


jonr  correspondent  Jambs  J.  Scott,  we  possess 
of  this  celebrated  baron,  if  at  least  it  may  be  relied 

"A  few  days  ago,  ai  old  James  Walkar,  the  parish 
clerk,  -waa  digeing  a  grave  in  the  barlai-gronnd  attached 
to  Brampton  old  chnrch,  he  came  apon  the  aidestone  ofa 
■  thnigh,'  or  altar-tomb,  imbedded  ui  the  soil,  at  a  depth 
of  abont  fifteen  inches  from  the  surface.  Upon  the  stone 
were  carved  the  arms  of  the  De  Haltoos,  the  Daciec,  and 
the  Hovards  qaartered  with  the  Dacrea ;  and  near  the 
place  where  it  was  fband  there  waa  alao  discovered  a  spar 
of  the  period  — 

'  Where  mailed  moss-trooperg  rode  the  hill. 
And  bugles  blew  for  Belted  Will.'  " 
It  will  be  Temembercd  that  it  was  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  Mar- 
garet de  Multon,  who  was  carried  off  in  the  night 
time  from  Warwick  Castle  by  Ralph  de  Dacre,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed,  that  Naworth 
passed  to  the  family  of  Dacre;  and  it  was  by  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  Dacres  that  it  snb- 
sequeuclj  passed  to  Lord  William  Howard.  Lord 
Carlisle,  who  is  now  etaying  at  Naworth,  has 
examined  the  stone,  and  has  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  has  marked  die  grave  of  Belted  Will,  and 
he  intends  to  make  further  excavations  as  soon  oa 
he  obtains  the  consent  of  the  Vicar.  Naworth 
Castle  IB  in  the  parish  of  Brampton,  and  it  seems 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  parish  chnrch  would 
be  selected  as  the  burial-place  of  William  Howard. 
He  died  at  Naworth  in  the  year  1640,  during  die 
ravages  of  the  plague,  and  if,  aa  has  been  alleged, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  that  fearful  disease,  he  would, 
aa  is  usual  in  such  cases,  be  buried  in  his  clothes. 
This  may  account  for  the  finding  of  the  spur  near 
the  place  of  the  supposed  interment. 

E.  S.  Tatlob. 
Shand  Famili)  (2"'  S.  i.  389.;  T.  31.)— Tour 
correspondent  X.  X.  asks  for  evidence  tiiat  the  sur- 
nama  Shand  was  anciendy  written  De  Champ.  At 
p.  344.  of  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  CoUeetiota  by  t^ 
Spalding  Club  of  Aberdeen  of  the  Antiqvititt  of 
the  Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  he  will  find  a 

Srecept  bj  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  dated  16 
an.  1460,  for  presenting  a  successor  in  the  pre- 
bendary of  Turriff  to  the  deceased  Magiiier 
Joonnet  de  Campo.  I  presume  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  John 
Shand.  The  name  Shand  orSchand  was  common 
among  the  clergy  in  Aberdeenshire  before  the  Re- 
formation. Thue  we  find  Sohertas  Sehaumd,  per- 
petual vicar  of  Caul,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1022. 
Black  Book  of  Arbroalh,  p.  436.  Domi'nsf  AJex- 
ander  Shand,  a  witness  to  a  clerical  protest  made 
in  the  parish  of  Monymnsk,  Aberdeenshire,  in 
1538.  Spalding  Club  Antiguitiei,  vol.  ii.  p.  497. 
Robert  Schimd,  Rector  of  Alves  in  1548,  Ken- 
nedy's Hist,  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.  The  sp^ 
ling  was  originallj  Sehaad  or  Schawnd.  In  the 
iteventeenth  centnry  the  c  was  usually  omitted. 
but  on  a  large  tombstone  of  the  ftmil;  of  Schand 
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of  Craipf,  in  the  East  church  of  Aberdeen,  it  is 
stated  that  William  Shand  died  in  1660;  his  son 
Thomas  Shand  in  1678 ;  and  his  grandson  William 
Shand  in  1697.  Farther  proof  of  the  identity  of 
De  Champ  and  Shand  would  be  a  very  great 
favour.  Z.  Z. 

Glasgow. 

The  Candidates  (2"^  S.  v,  88.)  —  The  Scotch 
dialect,  the  plaid,  impudence,  rapacity,  and  the 
initials  H.  D.,  suggest  Henry  Dundas,  a  favourite 
subject  of  the  caricaturists  of  that  time ;  but  who 
Sir  William  is,  and  what  they  are  doing,  I  cannot 
even  guess.   The  "  sculptured  legist "  b  Solon : — 

^  K«l  oUnH  ^aav  tno^ftoveq  ol  cpx<^o^  ckcimm  p^ropec,  o  IIcpi- 

iwttwfiiav  TifiapxV  'rovroit,  6  iucaxoi  evucaXovutvo^,  Sttrrt  h 
•wl  vdrrc9  iv  S$«i  vp^rrotitv,  rh  r^v  X<?P<^  '^•»  «XO»^<»  XiytiVf 
76r9  Tovrp  Bpaqrv  rt  iioxti  tlvai,  xal  tvXoLpovvTO  avrb  irpArreiv, 
lityd  8i  TOVTOV  vavy  arifitlov  epy*»  oTftai  vuti^  irriitC^t^Vf  cS  ydp 
olo  on  vdvTti  CKireirAcvKare  tts  ^iaXasitva,  xai  T«9etiaBt  t^v 
X6kuv<K  cic^Kvi*  Kol  avTol  fiaprvpi^aiuT  tiv,  Srt  iv  rp  «yopf  t]$ 
XaAa^twuav  avcfjcciroi  &  SitAiai^,  c^rbf  ttiv  x*^P^  cxcDf."  — 
^schines,  Contra  Timarchum,  ed.  Dobson,  viii.  19.  r.  no/. 
a<f /oc«m. 

I  do  not  know  any  other  instance  of  beam  being 
used  in  English  to  signify  a  platform  or  hustings. 
"nofKucaXc?  irl  jh  €riiM^^  occurs  immediately  before 
the  passage  above  quoted.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Clttb. 

Lord  George  Gordon's  Riots  (2™>  8.  vi.  243.  315.) 
—  In  Mr.  R.  B.  Salmon's  communication  on  this 
subject,  he  mentions  that  "one  of  those  convicted 
for  participation  in  the  riots  suffered  at  Bethnal 
Green.  In  1853  I  had,  when  in  London,  occasion 
to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Park,  and  my 
attention  was  excited  by  seeing  a  number  of  per- 
sons assembled  round  an  excavation  in  the  road 
(I  cannot,  being  a  countryman,  give  the  exact  lo- 
cality, but  it  was  near  the  omnibus  station  at  the 
''Salmon  and  Ball").  The  excavation  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  gas  or  water-pipes, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  and  the  subject  of  cu- 
riosity was  the  head  of  a  skeleton,  still  covered 
with  grey  hair,  exposed  at  a  considerable  depth  at 
the  side  of  the  cutting.  I  was  told  by  a  bystander 
that  it  was  the  body  of  a  magistrate  executed  there 
for  his  share  in  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots.  Was 
this  the  individual  alluded  to,  and  what  was  his 
name  ?  E.  S.  Tatlob. 

Salaries  to  Mayors  (2°**  S.  vi.  311.) — Coventry 
pays  its  mayor  600/.  per  annum.  Liverpool  pays 
Its  mayor,  and  I  believe  Birmingham  does  also. 

J.  ALA. 

Coventry. 

Heweit  Family  (2~»  S.  vi.  331.)  —  The  Hewetts 
had  formerly  considerable  property  at  Klllamarsh, 
00,  as  it  was  then  written,  Kynwaldemarsh,  in  this 
parish,  which  is  on  the  north  border  of  Derby- 
shire. J.  Eastwood. 

Eckington. 


Fish  mentioned  in  Haveloh  the  Dane:  SehuBi 
(2°*  S.  vi.  232.  317.)  — In  a  small  collection  of 
fishing  terms  ("N.  &  Q."  2°*  S.  v.  116)  I  men- 
tioned the  stdl  as  the  name  of  a  fish  on  our  Norfolk 
coast.  Subsequent  inquiries  among  the  fiaber- 
men  has  elicited  the  fact,  that  the  sml  (mqre  pro- 
perly stuU)  is  not  the  horse-mackerel,  which  is  a 
distinct  species,  but  a  name  given  to  any  extraor- 
dinary sized  mackerel, — a  giant  specimen  of  the 
kind  m  fact. 

From  the  schtdle  in  Havelok  being  mentioned 
with  the  bvtt,  which  only  differs  from  the  plaice 
in  wanting  the  red  spots  on  its  back  and  the 
thornback,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  flat  or  flonn- 
der  tribe.  Does  the  Roxburgh  edition  explain 
schtdle  f*l  should  like  to  enrich  my  MS.  Norfolk 
vocabulary  with  a  derivation  of  our  word,  which 
has  long  baffled  me.  E.  S.  Tatix>b. 

Frederick  VIL,  King  of  Denmark  (2^  8,  vi. 
328.)— "The  late  sovereign  Frederick  YL  wai 
grandson  of  Frederick  Y.  and  Louisa,  daughter  of 
our  George  II.  Frederick  VII.  is  the  ^rtaX^gnad- 
son  of  Frederick  V.  and  Juliana  Mana  of  Srunt* 
wick-Wolfenbuttel,  his  second  wife.  The  present 
sovereign,  who  is  therefore  not  descended  from 
George  II.,  came  to  the  throne  in  defdnlt  of  mele 
heirs  of  Frederick  VI.  His  uncle,  Ferdinand  Fre- 
derick, was  born  in  1792,  but,  from  the  ffeseelo* 
gical  tables  of  Koch,  it  does  not  appear  tiiet  the 
uncle  had  any  child.  In  default  of  the  Itpe  of 
Oldenburg,  there  follow  (1 .)  that  of  Holstdn«Ai|- 
gustenbourg,  (2.)  Holstein-Beck,  and  (3.)  Hoiatttn- 
Oldenburg ;  the  representative  of  the  last  bmg 
George  Prince  of  Lubeck,  who  married  in  18Q9 
Catharine,  Grand  Duchess  of  Bussia. 

T.  J.  BUCKTOH. 

Lichfield. 

Motto  (2°'»  S.  vi.  327.)  — Will  this  mi  M.  S. 
R.'s  purpose,  or  is  it  too  hackneyed  ?  — 

**  Qnldqaid  agant  homines  votum,  ^or^  ira,  volnptasb 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  libellL* 

vMOm  la  e7« 

J.  Eastwood* 


I 


ROTES   ON   BOOKS,  BTO. 

The  Indian  revolt  continues  to  fhmish  books  to  the 
reading  public.  We  have  two  such  now  before  na.  The 
first  is  a  light  gossippy  yolnme,  illustrated,  by-the*bye» 
with  some  characteristic  sketches  of  natives  of  differsot 
caates,  by  Mr.  Dnnlop,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  the 
Punjab.  It  is  entitled  Service  and  AdverUure  with  the 
Khakee  Reesaltih,  or  Meerut  Volunteer  Har$e  ditrina  <%• 
Mutinies  in  1857-8.  The  second  is  an  Americsn  book. 
The  author,  Mr.  B.  B.  Mlntum,  who  takes  a  strong  Eng*- 

J~*  ScHULLE,  n.    Species  of  fish,  sole?" — Rorhmyk 
tiom,'] 
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Jish  view  of  tbe  Ipdia^  qaestloq,  visited  that  coimtry 
jost  before  the  optbreiikt  and  be  nowr  gives  his  book, 
which  will  well  repay  penisi^l,  tp  the  public,  from  a  «oqi> 
sideration  of  the  important  position  which  the  Indian 
peninsula  may  hereafter  hold  in  f;be  economy  and  com- 
merce of  the  world.  From  ^cw  York  tu  Delhi,  for  so 
Mr.  Minturn  entitles  it,  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  Englishmen,  and  yre  tnist  with  pleasure  by  the  coun- 
trymen of  its  intelligent  author. 

We  have  scarcely  room  to  notice  as  it  deserves  a  very 
pleasant  and  well-written  story  just  issued  by  our  worthy 
publishers.  Mcmd  Bin^ey,  by  Frederica  Graham,  is  a 
work  of  (be  class  which  Miss  Sewell  and  Miss  Yqnge 
have  made  so  popular.  Tbe  ntaqqer  in  which  fhe  authoress 
developes  the  hidden  strength  which  carries  Bfi^ud  Bingley 
through  her  trials,  and  the  skill  with  which  she  has  de- 
lineated the  cliaracter  of  Mrs.  Murray,  are  ^loqe  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  succes?  of  her  story. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  t<f  a  new  material  lately 
patented  by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  under  the  name  of  Vege- 
tabk  Parchment,  which  is  as  Protean  in  its  shapes  and 
varied  in  |ts  use  as  Gutta  Percha,  and  is  likely  to  effect  as 
great  a  revolution  in  social  comfort  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances. Those  who  would  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
nature  of  Vegetable  Parchment^  which  is  made  by  dipping 
water-leaf,  or  unsized  paper,  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
when,  though  nothing  appears  to  be  added  or  subtracted, 
the  water-leaf  loses  all  its  previous  properties  and  becomes 
Vegetable  ParchmenU  should  consul^  the  Reports  upon  it 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Sroee  and  Professor  Hofman.  Its  utility 
and  applicability  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  can  only  be 
fitly  judged  of  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  suitable 
for  deeds,  bank-potes,  policies  of  insurance,  working-plans, 
maps,  tracing-paper,  account-books,  family  bibles,  paro- 
chial registers ;  admirable  fbr  bookbinding ;  well  calcu- 
lated for  envelopes;  as  also  for  chemical  and  cqlinary 
purposes;  for  hygrometers;  fbr  artificial  flowefs — for  it 
takes  colours  beautifully — for  paper-hangings ;  in  fact,  aa 
our  readers  may  judge  from  this  enumeration,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  its  future  utility  will  stop. 

The  Pbinoie  Consobt  has  contributed  Ten  Pounds  to- 
wards the  Fund  for  securing  for  the  use  of  the  public  Mr. 
Pouncey's  important  discovery  in  Photographic  Printing,  i 
noticed  by  us  in  our  last  and  present  volume.  i 

We  have  received  Four  Stereoscopic  View*  of  Cloudy  ! 
and  Sea,  taken  instantaneously  at  Lowestoft  by  George 
Downes,  which  are  very  striking  ^nd  elective  specimens 
of  the  Art 

Books  Recetvv.ix -<- Britith  ArduBology;  its  Progrets 
and  Demands,  By  A.  Henry  Rhind,  F.8.A.  This  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Rhind's  two  able  Papers,  viz.  1.  Bri-: 
tish  AntiquUiet,  their  present  Treatment  and  their  real 
Claims;  2.  The  Law  af  Treasure  Trove,  how  can  it  be  hest 
adapted  to  accomplish  useful  ^suHs ;  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  Antiquaries  generally,  and  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London  in  particular. 


The  Studenfs  Text  Book  of  English  and  Oenend  Bfis- 
tory,  ipith  GensalogiccU  Tables  and  a  Sketch  of  the  EngHsk 
Constitution.  By  D.  Beale.  Seoond  Edition.  The  value 
of  this  carefully  compiled  Text  Book  is  showp  by  the 
fact  that  a  Second  £diti(m  is  so  soon  called  for. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  Stuarts ;  an  unrecorded  Pag$  in 
England^'s  History.  By  William  Townend.  Second  Edi- 
tion, This  work,  of  which  we  spoke  very  favourabljr  on 
its  first  appearance,  has  been  improved  by  new  and 
hitherto  unused  foreign  documents  kindly  placed  at  Mr. 
Townend's  service. 


BOOKB    AND    ODD    VOLUM^^S 
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Cobrt's  Laxcasbiks. 

Maktin  Capzii.nrTT.    3  first  nnmbers.    Oriffinsl  Edition;  and  plates 

answerintr  to  paifM,  103.  120.  166.  178. 23S.  327.  346.  386v  415.  419. 485.  497. 

6^1.  628.  668.  V6.  SOB. 

•«•  I/etterf,it«tins  partienlan  and  lowest  inriee,  ear 
sent  to  MaasRi.  Bux  A  Daldt,  Publutien  of ' 
aU£au;S."  ise.  Fleet  Street. 

Farticalan  of  Price,  ac,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  bj  whom  they  are  required,  and  whose  name  and  addiesi 
are  giren  below* 

StAnvftr^t  Lir*  or  Ahnold.    VoL  I.    8vo.  

SuABT*iu.T  BsriBw.    Parts  H.  to  V.,  XII.  Xm.  XTX. 
■TaosPBCTTTs  Rbvtbw.    Old  Series.  Any  Parts. 
L0KSOAI.S  Maoaxike.    1821. 

Lockbart's  SooTT.   Odd  Vols.    Ist  Edition.  

Lonpoif's  SasTTKBAir  UoRnccLTirBB.    Parts  v.,  yi.,  Vlll.  to  X. 
Loudon's  Sobcrbak  GABDSirBB. 

Wanted  by  T.  Hodgson,  14.  Exchange  Street  East,  Liverpool. 


0aiUtii  ta  €avrtfiptn\titntif 

Inoorueguenee  qf  the  apace  occupied  hy  our  advertiting /HendSt and 
tie  lenath  o/someqftJie  articUs  in  thepreeemt  nttmbert  ice  nave  been  com- 
pelled, ngtufUhttandino  tee  have  enlarged  it  to  thirty-two  jpages  inMecul  qf 
twenty-four,  to  omii  teveral  Pavert  qfvery  coneidercdfle  tntarett;  amomo 
others,  a  List  of  Books  and  Articles  printed  for  Sir  Thomas  PhOlipps  :  a 
KoU  on  Carleton's  HiUtary  Memoirs  ;  Mr.  ffollinas  on  the  D^fOi  or 
Richard  III. ;  Eirionnach  on  Bacon's  Essays ;  the  Rev.  T.  Boys  on 
Boamei  and  Saonterer,  ftc.  &c 

Paoi.  Prt.    We  again  repeat  that  there  is  no  charob  vojl  t^b  ixsbr- 

nOW  OF  QCBRTBS. 

A  Nbw  Subscribbk.  We  are  obliged  hy  the  expression  qf  your  good 
ufUL  Some  few  years  ago,  a  mmHar  suggestion,  that  those  u^  Wked 
our  paper  should  aid  in  making  it  known  by  drddating  our  PromecttfM 
among  their  frieads^  was  carried  out  with  good  rffiust.  We  i^atl  ofho%et96 
he  htwpy  to  supply  Prospectuses  to  aau  friends  desirous  qf  circulating 
them  for  us. 

In  A  (Wells.l  We  have  a  letter  far  <&«  correspondeiii.  How  likaB  we 
addtess  it  to  him  t 

Eroastss  wiUJUuia  solution  of  his  Query  renectiuff  JD^tfic^tkenes  m 
"  JJ.  If  Q."  qf  7th  Aug.  laft,p.  114. 

Ebbaca. — Sod  8.  vi.  p.  asi.  col.  ii.  L  6.  ftxua  bottom  for  **  wile  **  read 
"roile."    2nd  S.  vi.  p  317. ooL  ii.  1.  ».  for  **¥mu  Last"  read 
Four."    2nd  8.  vi.  p.  302.  ool.  ii.  I.  S.  for**  fimn  Earth  and  He 
read  "  from  Earth  to  Heaven." 

**  Notbs  and  Qubribs  "  u  pitMished  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  If  omtsziT  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Btanpbd  Copirs  /br 
bvc  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  PuUmers  {including  the  HM 
yearly  Inobz)  is  lis.  4«.,  which  imiy  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  fa 
fafour  of  Hssens.  Qxtx  and  Dau>t,186.  Vlmst  Strbbt,  E*C.t  to  ' 
all  Osuuouwismows  for  trb  Eoror  should  be  addressed. 


eaven 


THE  CHURCHMAN'S  PURY; 
An  ALMANACK  for  the  Tbar  of  Ghaob 
1859.  Fourteenth  Year.  Price  4(1. ;  by  Post  5((. 

Contents  :  — Notes  on  the  Celebration  of 
Divine  Service  —  Prayers  tor  the  Choir  and 
Priest— The  Precepts  of  the  Church  —  Eccle- 
siastical Customs  and  Ceremonies  —  The  Altar 
Coverings,  &c  —  Hvmns  and  Chants  —  On  the 
Coincidence  of  Fesuvals  —  Calendar  and  Table 
of  Lessons  —  English  Archbishops.  Bishops, 
Deans,  and  Archdeacons  — Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Colonial  Bishops. 

The  above  can  be  had  interleaved  with  nalcd 
paper,  price  Sd. :  in  case,  roan  tnck.  Is.  td, 

London :  J.  MASTERS,  Aldeiwate  Street, 
and  New  Bond  Street. 


Nearly  Beady,  Fart  L ,  price  2s. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  TO  AUTO- 
QBAPHS :  beiqg  a  Ready  Guide  to  the 
Hand- Writing  of  Distingnished  Men  and 
Women  of  every  Nation.  Designed  for  the 
Use  of  Literary  Men,  Autograph  OoUect<n«, 
and  others.  By  FREPE^CK  GEa  NK< 
THERCLIFT. 

London  :  F.  G.  NETBEBCLIFTt 

Lithographer  and  General  Printer,  17.  lOtl 

Stwet,  CkmdoU  StiMt,  W. 


WhAt  will  this  cost 
TO  PRINT  r  is  a  thought  ofte^  Qeoar- 
ring  to  literary  minds,  public  characters,  and 
persons  of  benevolent  intentions^  An  imme- 
diate answer  to  the  inquiiy  may  be  obtained, 
on  application  to  RICHARD  BARRETT,  IIL 
MARK  LANE,  LONDON.  R.  B.  b  enaU^ 
to  execute  every  description  of  Panrmia  on 
very  advantageoua  terma,  his  oflce  beinf  ftiv- 
nished  with  a  huge  and  choice  ajsortment  ef 
TrpBs,STBAH  PaumaM  Macbimbs,  HviutAouo 
and  other  Prbssbs,  and  every  modern  imp*»v<a.i 
ment  in  thf  I^intiiHe  A^  A  Sracmsai  Boos 
of  Ttpbs,  sna  fnfonnaMon  f<v  aqtbortt  sent  oit 
iWpIieatiott,By 

BICHAKP  BARRETT,  13.  Hark  Uane, 
LoadoB. 
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MESSEaS-LEIOHSOTHEBY    orii-tt~rfB«iijh «« Fort™  p«at|j«^    ^'SSS^iSSL'il^^'SSS^rH^S^ 
h  inaw  ivrrvTuanH  t^  PlWMlj  vr  ths  Lmtfl  THOMAS  fiCIT'  hnon  Coll«etldi  of  AnlLqultlfa.  fannvd  u 

*  J*™"  WnJtnMOlf,  KBTTTiiq;  111"  dimninldieil  Coe^wbt  rt  Art,  SL 

■'^romrSPw&^'OTST^        TII-ESSRS.  a  LEIGHSOTHEBY       i^ia[.E^  **•  ''"^'^  "  Josipir 


-S¥Sfe^^i^?Sta^^fe  ^[^^^^Xs^Tiiss^'siiis;  §;:;^'S£i£iB}B^E^ 

i.i  .un'.unra'fli.I  lb»i_ will  sea  bl  PDffijlf 
Ai:CTl«N,«I  lb«ir  BoniE.  WtUlBrtm  SliMl. 


t)    ^ra^trtT   or 


°"  'SS^'itfiyS;  ^^Lj^^hS^"^      ^i'b^'^ii,  "^^St^  <i«itai«    assybiau.  Babylonian  mtftian, 

Some  B^ki  omitted  from  the  S«ie  of     MESSRS.  S.  LEfGHSOTHEBT        ^^^WVi:S^J  wmc&  AlJ: 
^^^Lt'in^i^^^'bSmiS^^      ni«^'^^^'^dwSS?'c^^SMd^uf         FomHdbrUwtAlitigniAKlOcMmilwBr, 


Pntnoly  tnd  Woiki  conncclcd  with  FoniKdbrllmtdytianilhtdOa 
:  AiiTwai   SELL  br  ADCTION,  U  B,  HfBTZ, 

DAI'  SSSJj^lwTiii/rSS^f™  ^'™'™^'°SJIIKr  'b^.*'*""''"*' 

CnrioM    Books    and     lUnminaled      ]^^^^  Pna-noN  ^  ^k,  nnoita  „f  ofS?"^ '^n'^'SKS't^&HEtf^ffSS 

jj«K^.^™.^.™,.r.,^...„.  ^'^"^^r^^^^rF  ^fl^&^^^ 

Some^r«^Treati«rontheGaineof    ^'^S^S^1^ii33S'  ^^^ ""  >™^"'-''^ '•^'^^ 
Some  v«luableAr<:hiUctura!  Works      S^'ai^^^^^i^^ii^frf  ^'"''  CoU«(Um  <rf  Work,  of  Mrita^  AM. 

-""'—"■-'—  MESS^-SJ^EIGHSOTHEBY 


ax  A  JOIDCWn.KnraON,  tMllnMn  <tf 
HuFIh  AS,iau  SELL  br  aScVIO.V,  ■! 

TUESSBS-S- LEIGHSOTHEBY     c»iw  m^^^^S^^  o  herB«d«     a-H-w  t^HonU,  =(  maSot,"™^  "~* 

Jfl   A  JOHN  WILKIH80N.  Anctl«i«n  of            InlhrdUKmt  bSiSS^rai««iu-r^      A    COLLECTIOH    of  WOBD  0«  XEI»- 
6ffi.nSTl!;i'!!?'lSS?"  J'™^^£''"'V°,"        TIk  Ubiur  or  m,  1.1,  H«.  RICHARD  AI^ — 

^g^^^si,r^^r=iS?i   '^^:L.i'j!^u,s:ji^s"^-  '^^j^^^^ss^e^s^if 

'*"''^™^M^ff  *=°™*' '"       M^A  ronk^JSi^N^™^     MESSRS.  S.  LEIGH  80THEBY 

™™3-»^^,„c-..f«™,h,u..sii.  MiT.fsi^ri.iLi'^AS'S'^  ^i^'g^^^s^^idsssraaf 


talto  S(if,  iod  C«»kS«'l>idV'lf  In  U"  lMUIlTtHAI,E«.,l«BM  It»ll«Ul!.  Bop™  hlc^    m  r. 

nSi&T.  1  «in  otaix  gump..  -M-ESSRS.  a  LEIGH  SOTHEBY     h  / 


ifE8SRS.a  LEIGHSOTHEBY     £fe ^fi."*  ACSS^^wf I 


lUESSRS 


SifBi.ir^  WjiiP^  S!i^*^'**5'i'         ^'"'^^  OOUarEHAT,  E».  lue  of  Bum  Tin      hrf  Hui^mu. 


TO^&AY^tOTjSS5S:ii7?acS     -?^i!^ MESSRS-aLBiGHSOTHEBT 


, if"'*'       TWESSRS.  S.  LEIGH  SOTHEBY     SdTnSi^tw.iSBSSiS*!^"— 
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BOOKB,  Df  Uie   lau  Mr.  H.  O. 
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Anm  the  cuUnI  •!«  Is  Uh  nWBit  Hoi. 
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lOlfDOll,  84TVBDAX,  fiOrXMBJUt  IIU I8SI, 
SIOHASD   BAYAGS. 

(Continued  from  p.  365.) 

What  became  of  the  child  Hichard  Smith,  son 
of  Lady  Macclesfield  and  Lord  Kivers,  who  was 
taken  away  from  his  nurse  at  Hampatead  bj  Mrs. 
Fortlock,  the  baker*s  wife,  in  the  summer  of  1697  ? 
If  we  are  to  believe  Savage's  story,  the  Countess 
from  that  hour — nay,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth — 
**  discovered  a  resolution  of  dbowning  him,**  and 
would  never  see  her  child  again ;  suffered  a  legacy 
left  to  him  by  his  godmother  to  be  embezzled  for 
want  of  some  one  ^*to  prosecute  his  claim;**  told 
the  Earl  Bivers,  his  father,  on  his  death-bed  that 
his  child  was  dead,  with  the  express  object  of 
depriving  him  of  another  legacy  of  6000^.;  en- 
deavoured to  have  him  kidnapped  and  trans- 
ported ;  and,  finally,  interfered  to  tne  utmost  of  her 
power,  and  by  means  of  an  "  atrocious  calumny,** 
to  prevent  his  bein^  saved  from  the  hangman. 
Such  a  story  is  in  itself  improbable  enough,  as 
even  Johnson  admits :  — 

"It  is  not  indeed  eoay,"  he  says, " to  discover  what 
motives  could  be  found  to  overbalance  that  natural  affec- 
tion of  a  parent,  or  what  interest  could  be  promoted  by 
neglect  or  cruelty." 

And  he  adds  that  it  was  — 

"  Not  likely  that  she  would  be  wicked  without  tempta* 
tion ;  that  she  would  look  upon  her  son  from  his  birth 
with  a  kind  of  resentment  and  abhorrence;  and  instead 
of  supporting,  assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight  to  see 
him  struggling  with  misery,  or  that  she  would  take  every 
opportunity  of  aggravating  his  misfortunes  and  obstruct- 
ing his  resources;  and  with  an  implacable  and  restless 
cruelty  continue  her  persecution  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
life  to  the  last." 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Johnson 
that  wickedness  where  there  is  no  temptation,  neg- 
lect and  cruelty  which  is  unnatural,  which  serves  no 
interest,  and  for  which  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
motives,  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  truth  with- 
out good  evidence.  The  statements  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  trial  as  to  the  Countesses  behaviour  to 
her  illegitimate  children  render  such  charges  at  all 
events  more  improbable,  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  facts  thus  disclosed  are  in  formal 
and  sworn  depositions ;  whilst  we  have  on  the  other 
side  nothing  but  the  statements  of  Savage  and 
his  friends.  Neither  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
nor  of  Lord  Kivers,  the  father,  does  there  appear 
throughout  the  whole  period  deposed  to — nearly 
three  years  —  to  have  been  the  slightest  disposition 
to  abandon  the  children,  or  to  neglect  the  duties 
of  parents  towards  them.  This  is  evident,  in  the 
case  of  the  first  child,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
baptized  with  the  Christian  name  of  the  mother, 
and  the  surname  of  the  father.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Countess  had  the  strongest 


possible  motives  for  caution  and  secrecy:  her 
dread  of  discovery  is  everywhere  visible  in  the 
evidence.  She  spoke  with  her  nurse  in  a  mask; 
and  during  her  confinement  is  described  as  hav- 
ing "kept  her  face  covered  as  long  she  could,** 
and  until  "  her  mask  fell  off  or  was  taken  off.** 
In  the  hope  of  concealing  her  condition,  she  re- 
moved from  her  sister*s  house  but  a  few  hoars 
before  her  confinement,  and  although  supposed, 
during  her  delivery,  to  be  so  near  death  tnat  her 
mercenary  attendant  begged  her  to  leave  her 
the  "sprigg*d  Indian  pettycoat  which  the  lady 
had,'*  the  Countess  returned  within  six  days  to  her 
home,  by  which  haste  she  suffered  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous illness.  Notwithstanding  this  secrecy, 
however,  and  the  danger  of  her  being  seen  with 
the  child,  her  attention  to  it  appears  to  have  been 
constant.  Her  anxiety  about  it,  and  her  tenderness, 
of  which  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  contain 
such  abundant  proofs ;  her  instant  determination 
to  remove  it  from  Walthamstow  on  learning  that 
it  was  not  well  nursed ;  her  seeking  Mrs.  Phea- 
sant after  her  own  illness  to  thank  her  for  her 
kindness  to  it ;  her  imprudent  visits  to  it  at  Chel- 
sea ;  her  bribes  to  the  nurse  for  extra  care,  and 
ii\junctions  concerning  it ;  and,  finally,  her  send- 
ing privately  after  its  death  for  a  lock  of  its  hair, 
were  among  the  strongest  points  in  the  husband*^ 
case. 

On  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  still  greater 
caution  had  become  necessary.  The  Countess, 
rendered  desperate  by  the  information  that  a 
rumour  of  her  first  confinement  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  had  again  fied  from  her 
sister's  house  for  some  months,  and  now  trusted  to 
nothing  but  her  chances  of  temporary  concealment 
in  Fox  Court ;  after  which,  the  husband  having 
discovered  the  midwife,  and  being  in  active  search 
for  the  Countess,  and  urgently  pressing  her  family 
to  reveal  her  hiding-place,  she  fled  to  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Montague  in  the  city,  where  she  remained 
for  some  time  concealed.  During  this  period  of 
trouble  and  confusion,  the  second  child  is  for  a 
time  naturally  lost  sight  of,  and  we  have  therefore 
no  evidence  of  the  mother's  feeling  towards  it.  On 
its  birth,  however,  we  are  told  by  Sarah  Bedhead 
that  she  had  often  ^*  wished  the  child  to  be  a  boy, 
and  was  mightily  pleased  when  she  heard  it  was  a 
boy."  The  child,  moreover,  was  baptized  with 
the  Christian  name  of  the  father,  whose  friends, 
the  Ousleys,  were  also  at  the  ceremony,  as  before, 
and  were  godfather  and  godmother.  Even  in  bap- 
tizing the  children,  or  at  least  in  baptizing  them 
so  early,  and  having  a  formal  registry  made  in  the 
presence  of  new  witnesses,  the  Countess  was 
greatly  increasing  the  risk  of  detection,  for  what 
she  doubtless  considered  a  duty.  The  clergymen 
and  their  assistants  in  both  cases  were  in  fact  wit- 
nesses against  her*  How,  then,  are  we  to  believe 
that,  when  she  at^^gtb  found  rest  from  her  has- 
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band's  pursuit — when  the  utmost  exposure 
past,  aod  all  fftrther  danger  at  an  end  —  slie  aud- 
dealj  lost  eveir  instinct  of  aCectioD,  and  sense  of 
dut^  tonarda  this  her  onlj  child  f  Ifshe  had  had 
B  |!erm  of  that  malignant  crueltj  and  uaiiatural 
indifference  towarda  her  offspring  with  which  she  is 
charged,  it  was  surely  in  the  time  of  her  trouble  and 
danger  that  it  would  have  developed  itself.  She 
irould  at  least  not  have  voluntarily  exposed  herself 
cm  their  account  to  disgrace  and  ruin.  Indeed,  if, 
during  the  period  when  she  was  compelled  to  place 
them  with  a  nurse,  she  had  wholly  refrained  from 
seeing  or  inquiring  after  her  children,  trusting  to 
the  conataot  attention  of  theOualeys,  it  could  hardly 
be  said  that  she  had  done  more  than  exercise  a 
self-reslraiot  which  she  might  have  considered 
necessary  and  prudent  for  the  children's  sake  as 
well  as  her  own. 

The  Countess  of  Macclesfield's  divorce  created 
much  gossip  at  the  time,  and  no  exact  report  hav- 
ing been  published  kd  to  a  variety  of  mistatements, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Luttrell  and  other 
ContempoTaries  with  the  facts  established  by  the 
hitherto  unpublished  depositions  from  Which  I  have 
quoted.  These  false  accusations  are  traceable  in  the 
reported  "public  confession  of  adultery,"  and  other 
melodramatic  villanies,  alleged  by  Sav^e  or  bis 
friends.  The  Countess  married  within  two  years 
nfter  her  divorce  Colonel  Uenry  Brett  The 
Bretta  were  an  old  and  respectable  family  in 
Gloucestershire.  Soon  ader  the  marriage,  her 
aister  Lady  Brownlowe  having  died,  Sir  William 
Brownlowe,  the  Countess's  brother-in-law,  mar- 
ried into  the  same  family,  his  second  wife  being 
Henrietta,  own  sister  to  Colonel  Bretl.  From 
this  I  infer  that  the  friends  of  the  late  Countess  of 
MaccteeGeld  were  not  dissatisfied  with  her  mar- 
riage. She  afterwards  lived  a  respectable  and  re- 
tired life ;  and  it  is  said  by  Boswell  that  her  taste 
and  judgment  were  much  esteemed  by  Cibber, 
who  submitted  every  scene  of  his  Carelesi  Hat- 
hand  to  her  revisnl  and  correction.  Her  husband 
died,  I  believe,  in  1714,  and  was  at  all  events 
dead  before  1719,  when  Savage's  claim  to  be  the 
son  of  the  Countess  was  first  put  forth  in  Jacob's 


t  least  well  known  that  she  had  a  mail 
ehild  whose  father  was  Lord  Rivers,  and  which 
child  had  disappeared.  Speculation  and  gossip  on 
the  fate  of  this  child  were  sure  to  be  rife,  and 
were  not  unlikely  to  produee  a  pretender,  who, 
if  he  could  not  convince  the  mother  of  bis  claims, 
might  at  least  find  some  sympathy  and  support  in 
the  public,  who  were  not  so  well  informed.  A 
romantic  story,  a  noble  birth  discovered  by  acci- 
dent, an  unnatural  mother,  and  a  neglected  child, 
could  not  fail  to  captivate  some  persons;  and  ex- 
periencB  shows  that  the  partiHms  of  such  claim- 


ants are  not  scrupulous  about  proof,  and  that  even 
the  claimants  themselvea,  if  not  checked  b^  expo- 
sure, grow  at  length  into  a  kind  of  faith  in  tbeir 
story,  which  helps  tbem  to  sustain  their  part.  I 
am  on  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  some  cir- 
cumstances in  bis  favour,  to  which  I  would  alloir 
due  weight,  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  waa  Sa- 
vage's case. 

He  had  at  least  assumed  the  name  of  Sav^e  as 
early  as  1717,  when  be  published  his  poem  on  the 
Bangorian  Controversy,  with  the  following  title : 

"  The  CanvDution,  or  ■  Battle  of  Punphleti ;  a  Poem. 
Written  by  Mr.  Richard  Sivaee,  LondoD :  printed  lot 
E.  Yoane,  at  the  Angel,  near  Liacoln's  Inn  Bad  Gate, 
■ail  wldlif  J.  Morpbew,  near  Stationera'  Hsl!,  1717." 

This  is  the  earliest  indication  of  Savage's  exist- 
ence. Here  he  does  not  describe  himself  aa  ■  "  son 
of  the  late  Lord  Elvers,"  as  was  for  long-  after- 
wards bis  invariable  custom;  or  allude,  in  poem  or 
any  preface,  to  his  mother  or  his  case ;  but  ia  Ibe 
following  year  his  story  advanced  another  atep. 
His  Lore  in  a  VfU,  acted  for  the  first  time  17th  of 
June,  1715,  was  published  by  Curll,  and  stated  on 
the  title-page  to  be  "  written  by  Richard  Savage, 
Gent.,  son  of  the  late  Earl  Rivers."  In  (he  dedi- 
cation to  Lord  Lansdowne,  Savage  says : 

"  It  is  my  miBrortune  to  stand  in  ancit  a  rdaUmdiip 

to  the  late  Eail  of  Riven  bv  tha  Connteia  of ,  m 

neilber  of  ns  can  be  proud  or  oiniing.  1  am  one  of  thoas 
sons  or  sorrow  to  whom  he  left  nothing  to  alleviate  tin  lio 
of  my  birth." 

The  amours  of  Lord  Rivers  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  common  gossip.  His  "sons  of  sorrow" 
were  supposed  to  be  pretty  numeroua ;  and  there 

was  nothing  in  "  the  Countess  of ,"  poiotinf; 

particularly  to  any  one.  Soon  after  this,  in  1719, 
Curll  published  his  Poelical  Regiiter,  or  Livet  of 
the  Poeh.  Pope  taxed  Dennis  wilb  writiog  his 
own  raemair  for  this  collection,  and  Dennu  re- 
plied with  a  fti  ipioqae.  That  the  memoirs  of 
living  persons  were,  in  fact,  contriboled  by  the 
persona  themselves — as  is  the  esse  wiA  almost  all 
such  publicnlions  —  wa^  no  secret.  "Hie  editor, 
G.  J.  [Giles  Jacob],  professes  himself  "  obliged  to 
Mr.  Congreve  for  his  free  and  early  commanica- 
tion  of  what  relates  to  himself,  as  well  as  bis  kind 
directions  for  the  composing  of  this  work ;"  and 
adds,  "  I  forbear  to  mention  the  names  of  other 
gcntlenien  who  have  transmitted  their  nccounts 
to  me."  The  fact^  in  the  memoir  of  Savage,  ol- 
tbough  the  reaponsibility  of  publiahiog  them  was 
laid  upon  the  unscrupulous  Curll,  were  such  as 
could  have  come  from  no  other  person  than  Sa- 
vage himself,  and  they  were  ntlerwurds  repeated 
by  him.  Here  we  find  his  story,  for  the  first  lime, 
almost  complete :  — 

"  This  gCDllemaD  CwTB  the  Podkal  fiauter]  is  a 
natnral  son  of  the  late  EvI  Rivera  by  (he  Countess  of 
MacclesQeld  (now  widow  of  the  late  Colotiil  Brett),  ahe 
being  divorced  by  the  Houae  of  Linda  ftom  tha  Bui  el 
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Uacdwfield  on  sceount  of  hia  birth.  £arl  Bivera  himseir 
ataod  godfather,  gBTS  him  his  o»n  n»me,  »nd  mw  it  en- 
tered accordinglj-  in  tha  Register  Book  of  SL  Andrew's 
Bolbomi  and  forwlioni.nDdoDbt,hewoDld  ban  liberally 
proTided,  had  not  some  onfair  methods  been  pnt  in  prac- 
tice to  deceive  him  bja  false  report  of  his  son's  death.  To 
his  own  mother  he  has  not  been  the  least  obliged  for  his 
edncation,  but  to  her  motheri  the  Lady  Mason :  she  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Llovd,  bis  godmother,  who 
dying  before  he  was  ten  yeais  old,  out  of  her  tender  re- 
gard, left  him  «  legacy  of  300/^  which      .— i-- 


1724,  the  foolish  goodDatnred  Aaron  Hill  in- 
serted letters  eonceminff  his  case,  ftnil  Snsll;  pub- 
lished a  brief  outline  of  his  Btory,  avowedly  from 
papers  "prepared"  and  forwarded  by  Savage 
liimsetf.  In  these  the  motlier  is  depicted,  not  as 
a  wretch  without  a  spark  of  goodnesa,  but  as  one 
who  "  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  impulse  of  her 
natural  compassion,  upon  mistaken  motives  of  a 
false  delicacy,  shut  her  memory  agwnst  hi*  wants." 
In  some  verses  by  Sav^e,  inserted  at  the  same 
time,  but  not  to  be  found  in  his  works,  he  thus 


"  Yet  has  tbis  sweet  neglecter  of  my  woes 
The  soUest,  tenderest  Breast  that  pity  kno» 
Her  eyes  shed  mercy  whetesoever  they  shin 


And  her  soul  melts  at 


1  the  S 


SavHge  afterwards  denied  to  Johi 
thorahip  of  this  poem,  declaring  that  ii.  niui  riii,»u 
for  him  by  Aaron  Hill,  Motives  for  sncb  a  denial 
are  obvious.  In  the  number  of  7^  Plain  Dealer 
in  which  they  appear  it  is  directly  atat«d  that 
Savage  "writ  the  following  copy  of  verses;"  and 
five  montJis  after,  in  the  same  pablication.  Savage 
publicly  refers  to  them  as  "  a  few  ineffectual  lines 
which  I  bad  written,"  &c,,  "  to  which  your  hu- 
manity was  pleased  to  add  certain  reflections  in 
my  favor."  Savage,  as  his  correspondence  with 
Hill  at  this  period  shows,  had  too  much  vanity  to 
permit  another  to  write  verses  as  his ;  and  the 
lines  are  at  all  events,  in  spirit,  strictly  consistent 
with  his  prose  statement  at  the  same  period :  for 
in  bis  letter  to  The  Plain  Dealer  he  speaks  of 
Mrs.  Brett  as  "  smother yhose  fine  qualities  make 
it  impossible  to  me  not  to  forgive  her,  even  while 
I  am  miserable  by  her  means  only."  There  are 
also  scattered  over  the  several  communications 
frequent  hints  of  his  pecuniary  distress,  and  of 
the  desirableness  of  "a  (wmpeCency," — threats 
from  Savage  himself  of  complaining  "  in  a  more 
public  manner  than  I  have  yet  avowed  myself  to 
resolve  on,"  and  expressions  of  a  confident  hope  , 
of  "  being  shortly  less  oppressed  than  I  have 
been."  In  all  this,  however,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  name  either  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield, 
Mrs.  Brett,  or  Lord  Bivers.  The  Plain  Dealer  i 
was  not  so  bold  as  U.  Curll,  and  Savage  for  some  ' 
reason  was  more  moderate.  While  whining  in  | 
this  fashion,  be  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  he  i 
hod  already  put  forth,  or  allowed  to  be  put-forth,  I 


in  the  Poetical  Register  the  story  of  his  being 
deliberately  deprived,  by  the  false  statement  of 
somebody,  of  Lord  Rivers's  legacy.  Tbis  he 
shortly  afterwards  told  us  alluded  to  his  mother, 
"the  sweet  neglecter  of  his  woes,"  with  "the 
softest,  tenderest  breast,"  who,  we  are  informed, 
and  as  he  miut  all  along  have  known  if  hi*  story 
were  trne,  was  the  diabolical  author  of  this  nn- 
paralleled  act  of  cruelty. 

Savage  now  published  his  MisceUaniet,  and  the 
appeals  in  The  Plain  Dealer  brought  him  many 
subscribers,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  funds- 
According  to  his  Life,  published  in  tbe  following 
year  (1727),  he  had  prepared  a  long  prefac< 


though  made  Ibe  autbocity  for  statemi 
Lift,  did  not  appear  till  1728  ;  having,  according 
to  the  writer  of  the  Life,  been  cancelled  "at  the 
instigation  of  some  very  considerable  persons." 
In  tbis  "  Preface"  (that  is,  in  1728),  Savage  for  tbe 
first  time  in  his  own  person  attacked  Mrs.  Brett,  in 
a  strain  of  bitter  rullery — repeated  the  story  of 
the  legacy  from  Lord  Bivers,  and  added  another 
item  of  cruelty  in  the  alleged  attempt  of  his 
mother  to  have  him  kidnapped  and  transported, 
—  a  fact  which  certaJnly  had  not  occurred  since 
1724,  when  he  described  her  as  a  "  sweet  neglecter 

TheZi/e  of  Savage,  published  in  1727,  was  sud 
by  Johnson  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Becking- 
ham  and  another  gentleman.     Savage  was  then  m 

grison  under  sentence  of  death  for  tbe  murder  of 
inclair;  and  the  Life  was  clearly  intended  to  in- 
crease, as  it  certainly  did,  tbe  public  interest  in 
his  behalf.  Thom^h  Savage  had  no  doubt  denied 
the  anthorehip  to  Johnson ;  and  though  in  Savage's 
letter  to  Mrs.  Carter  he  affected  to  repudiate  the 
story  of  tbe  "mean  nurse,"  and  to  modify  other 
statements,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pam- 
phlet, BO  well  adapted  to  serve  his  interests,  was 
written  by  him,  or  at  least  horn  bis  instructions. 
How  else  could  the  writer  quote  statements  from 
Savage's  "  suppressed"  preface  ?  Here  we  find  a 
few  new  facte,  and  the  old  accusations  against 
Mrs.  Brett  more  fully  and  artistically  developed. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  "  public  confession  of  adul- 
st  of  the  other  allegations  which  are 
)  be  false,  although  incorporated  in 


tery,"  and  mo 
now  proved  U 
Johnson's  mei 


/ears  since  Savage  had  first 
as  tbe  son  of  Lord  Bivers ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mrs.  Brett  or  her 
family  bad  taken  any  notice  of  bis  claims.  It  is 
indeed  stated  in  the  Memoir  at  1727  that  in  the 
South  Sea  year  "  a  lady  whose  duty  it  seemed  to 
have  been  to  take  some  care  of  bim,"  through  tbe 
agency  of  Wilks,  the  manager,  sent  him  5(W.  as  a 
proient.     This  mim,  the  MtBUiir  sayv,  was  pro- 

"  B«  mads  up  Two  boadied  i  bat  it  bmng  In  the  height 
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of  the  South  Sea  infatuation,  by  which  this  lady  was  one 
of  the  imaginary  gainers,  when  that  grand  babble  broke 
the  other  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  evaporated  with  it." 

This  itatement,  after  the  fashion  of  Savage** 
facts,  is  vague ;  but  no  doubt  was  intended  to  refer 
to  bis  mother.  Why  then  should  not  the  faot 
have  been  openly  and  directly  stated  ?  No  allu- 
sion at  all  events  is  made  to  it  in  the  oommu- 
nications  to  The  Plain  Dealer  in  1724.  In  the 
same  publication,  however,  the  Life  of  1727,  we 
have  another  fact  of  the  kind.  Ailer  alluding  to 
the  alleged  cancelling  of  the  **  Preface  **  to  the 
Miscellanies^  the  writer  says  that  Savage  *'  about 
this  time  *'  had  **  a  pension  of  50/.  a  year  settled 
on  him ; "  and  he  adds,  "  I  will  not  jrenture  to 
say  whether  this  allowance  came  diftctly  from 
her.'*  This  story,  thoi^h  plainly  pointing  to 
Mrs.  Brett,  was  left  sufficiently  vague  for  escape 
if  necessary ;  but  the  writer  does  not  appear  to 
have  considered  its  inconsistency  with  the  re* 
newed  personal  attacks  upon  the  supposed  wicked 
mother  in  his  own  Memoir;  and  it  does  not  well 
accord  with  the  fact  that  immediately  upon 
Savage*s  release  these  attacks  and  his  complaints 
of  neglect  and  penury  became  louder  and  more 
frequent  than  ever/  Besides  three  editions  of  his 
Ltfe^  with  all  its  scandal  and  exposure,  there  ap- 
peared, in  folio,  within  a  few  months,  a  poem 
entitled :  — 

*<  Nature  in  PerflBctioni  or,  ths  Mother  tJnveiled, 
Being  a  congratulatory  Poem  to  Mrs.  Brett,  upon  His 
Majesty's  most  Gracious  Pardon  granted  to  Mr.  Kichard 
Savaffe,  Son  of  the  late  Earl  Hi  vers,  &c.  London.  Printed 
for  T.  Green  near  Charing  Cross,  and  sold  bv  J.  Roberts 
at  the  Oxford  Anns  in  Warwick  Lane,  1728/' 

In  this.  Savage  [for  no  other  could  be  the 
writer]  attacks  Mrs.  Brett  in  a  strain  of  ironv  and 
insult.  No  attack  of  Savage  at  this  perioa  was 
ever  without  an  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  have  such  lines  as  :  '— 

"  Accused,  forlorn,  the  rouch-lored  youth  behold, 
Deprived  of  freedom,  destitute  of  gold." 

In  this  poem  Savage  also  attacks  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Brett.  After  ironical  allusions  to  his 
mother's  tenderness,  he  continues  :  — 

**  Tour  Anna  dear,  taught  by  your  matchless  mind, 
Copies  that  glorious  frailty  of  her  kind. 
The  sister's  lore  in  time  cf  danger  shown, 
Can  only  be  transcended  by  your  own." 

This  was  followed,  in  the  very  next  month,  by 
bis  poem  of  *^  The  Bastard,  inscribed  with  all  due 
Reverence  to  Mrs.  Brett,  once  Countess  of  Mac- 
clesfield," in  which  he  loads  her  with  still  greater 
insults.  Johnson  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Savage,  that  the  publication  of  this  poem  (of 
which  there  were  four  editions  in  as  many  months) 
had  the  effect  of  driving  her  from  Bath,  *^  to 
shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London." 
The  attacks,  howe?er,  did  not  cease.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  appeared  the  second  edition  of 


Bavage^s  MiseeUanff,  in  which  he  published  for 
the  first  time  the  Preface  which  he  had  hinted  at 
in  his  Life,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
In  this  the  "  amour,**  "  adultery,**  and  "  divorce  ** 
of  "  the  late  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  now  widow 
of  Colonel  Henry  Brett,**  are  aoain  dragged  for- 
ward, with  the  old  complaint  of  being  **  fhendless 
on  tbe  world,**  and  ^  without  the  meatu  of  snp- 
porting  myself.** 

Notwithstanding  this  long  and  relentless  per* 
secution,  and  all  the  threats  "  to  harass  her  with 
lampoons,**  the  coaxings  and  insults  which  Savage 
had  alternately  employed,  his  own  account  is  that 
his  alleged  mother  would  never  see  him,  or  ac- 
knowledge his  claims;  and  Johnson  says  that 
"  she  avoided  him  with  the  most  vigilant  precau- 
tion ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  excluded  from  her 
house  by  whomsoever  he  might  be  introduced, 
and  what  reason  soever  he  might  give  for  enter- 
ing ;  **  and  that  on  his  forcing  nis  way  in,  on  one 
occasion,  she  "  alarmed  the  family  with  the  most 
distressful  outcries,**  called  Savage  *^  a  vlllun,** 
and  ordered  them  to  drive  him  out  of  the  house. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  precisely  what  she 
might  be  expected  to  do  if  she  bad  known  that 
her  child  was  really  dead,  and  Savage  an  impostor. 

If  this  were  indeed  the  ease,  ifc  would  not  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  reason  fbr  her  iileflce  and 
long  and  patient  endurance  of  Savage*8  perMcu- 
tion.  To  enter  into  an  altercation  with  a  man 
whom  she  must  have  regarded  as  the  viltst  acoml'' 
drel  concerning  the  details  of  her  adultery;  to 
oome  forward  to  acknowledge  her  erime»  whiob, 
although  it  was  provedy  she  had  never  admitted ; 
and  to  meet  again  all  the  scandal  and  the  afaame 
which  she  might  reasonably  have  hoped  w^uld  be 
allowed  to  rest  after  thirty  years  of  respectable 
life,  in  which  she  had  had  a  daughter  now  grown 
up  to  womanhood,  would  naturaUy  be  repognant 
to  her,  and  calculated  to  lead  fo  no  |;ooa  reialt 
The  death  of  her  illegitimate  child— ^if  it  were  dead 
*-*•  would  necessarily  be  very  difficult  to  proves  It 
had  no  name  but  Richard  Smith,  altliouffh  we 
know  that  when  removed  by  the  nurse  to  Hanqy- 
stead,  it  passed  by  the  «iame  of  ^ Riehard  Lee)** 
and  that  when  claimed  by  the  FortlockSf  and  takeft 
away  as  their  son,  it  must  of  course  have  passed 
by  their  name.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  **  RichaTd 
Portlock  '*  mentioned  in  the  register  of  St-  Faurs^ 
Coven t  Garden,  as  buried  in  1698,  proof  that  it 
was  the  child  of  the  Countess  of  Maoolesfidd 
would  be  almqst  impossible*  If,  as  I  think  more 
probable,  the  child  was  taken  away  by  Elizabeth 
Ousley  and  her  brother  Newd^ate  Ousley,  the 
agents  of  Lord  Rivers,  when  they  fled  to  escape 
giving  evidence,  in  1697,  and  sopposing  it  to  hate 
died  while  in  their  charge,  it  Would  be^  equaUy 
incapable  of  proof ;  and  I  nifty  here  mentiGni  inei- 
dentally  that  in  the  r^iater  of  burials  of  Su  Mar* 
tin*s,  the  parish  in  which  tbe  Ousktys  reeidedy  I 
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find  an  entry  of  a  Richard  Smiik  about  two  years 
after  the  divorce  :  — 

«*  1699-1700  —  30  Jan.,  Richard  Smith,  C." 

**  C.**  in  the  register  indicates  a  child.  The  Ous- 
leys  were  both  dead  before  Savage  appenred  on 
the  scene. 

In  any  of  these  cases,  Mrs.  Brett  must  have  found 
herself  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  Savage,— a  fact  which 
Savage,  feeling  his  way,  and  putting  forth  his  story, 
as  he  did,  by  degrees,  must  at  last  have  become 
convinced  of,  as  he  no  doubt  was,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  anonymous  Li/e  in  1727.  Mrs.  Brett's 
principle,  or  her  pride,  may  have  prevented  her 
yielding  to  Savage  s  annoyance,  and  bribing  him 
to  silence ;  but  with  her  relations  the  case  would 
stand  otherwise.  They  must  have  been  scan- 
dalised by  the  exposure  that  had  now  been  going 
t)n  almost  incessantly  for  ten  years ;  and  they  may 
well  have  felt  alarmed  at  the  number  of  Savage's 
converts,  and  at  the  public  feeling  aroused  gainst 
Mrs.  Brett  and  her  family  by  the  Mdtnoirs  of 
Savage,  which  were  largely  circulated  while  he 
lay  under  sentence  of  death.  Savage,  in  his 
satire  on  "  Fulvia,"  a  lady  who  appears  to  have 
remonstrated  with  him  upon  hk  attacks  on  his 
supposed  mother,  says :  — 

"  The  verse  now  flows  ... 

'Tis  famed.    The  fame  each  curious  fair  inflames ; 
The  wildfire  runs ;  from  copy,  copy  grows ; 
The  Bretts  alarmed,  a  teparate peace propoae*^ 

What  members  of  the  Brett  family  are  here  re- 
ferred to  does  not  appear.  The  interference  of  Lord 
Tyrconnely  Mrs.  Dretfs  nepb^w,  hoWeVUr,  is  proved 
by  the  dedication  to  the  Wanderer^  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Lord  Tyi'connel  was  himself  but  a 
child  at  the  time  of  bis  aUnt^s  divorce  —  cotild 
know  personally  little  of  the  fkcts,  and  probably 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  fate  of  the  child, 
and  he  may  naturidljr  have  groUrn  impatient  at 
his  aunt*s  inability  to  silence  Satage,  ot  reftite 
his  allegations,  and  have  shrunk  from  the  outburst 
which  would  certainly  have  followed  his  public 
execution.  It  would  in  such  case  be  not  sur- 
prising that  he  privately  endeavoured,  as  I  under- 
stand from  his  letter  to  Viscountess  Sundon,  to 
procure  Savage's  pardon;  and  that  afterwards, 
when  the  persecution  of  his  Aunt,  who  was  now 
getting  in  years,  had  reached  its*  climax  in  the 
publication  of  the  Bastardy  atd  the  treface  to 
the  Miscellanies^  he  should  endeavoUt  to  silence 
him  by  sheltering  and  giving  him  a  pension,  lie 
date  of  this  is  evidently  between  the  appearance 
of  the  Preface  (June,  1728)  and  that  of  the  Wan- 
derer in  Januaty,  172^,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Tyrconnel ;  but  Savage  had  no  doubt  previously 
obtained  a  hint  of  the  dispofsitioft  of  Tyrconnel  to 
purchase  peace,  for  in  the  poctn  of  Nature  in  Per' 
feetion,  published  in  Mafch,  1728,  he  pays  Tyf- 
connel  a  compliment  While  Sitftckrfrg  hhf  artftt. 


After  ironically  deaeribing  the  ^  raptures  *'  of  his 
mother  at  his  escape  from  banging,  he  says :  — 

**  Not  80  Tyrconnel  welcomed  the  relief. 
Inferior  in  his  joy  as  in  his  ^ef ; 
l^ang«f  to  metidns  of  a  mother's  mind ; 
In  manners  different  as  in  kindred  joined." 

The  patronage  of  Lord  Tytconnel,  who  was  a 
Son  of  Sir  William  Brownlow  by  his  first  wife, 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Brett,  is  undoubtedly  a  fact 
of  importance  in  Savage's  favour;  but  while 
susceptible  of  any  explanation,  I  can  hold  it  of 
but  little  weight  against  the  inherent  improba- 
bilities, the  cautious  Vagueness,  the  inconsistencies, 
and  proved  falsehoods  of  Savage's  story. 

Some  of  these  points  I  must  reserve  for  con- 
sideration in  another  papei*.       W.  Mot  Thomas. 


.^^ 


A  ZiST  Ol'  iktCfKH  AJtb  ABTICLBS 

Priniedfor  Sir  Thomas  PhiUipps^  Bart*,  andchiqfly 
at  the  private  press  at  Middle  Hilly  Worcester- 
shire,  between  1817  and  Sept,  1858. 

1.  Knights  made  by  Ghas.  I.,  foL  and  l2mo, 

M,H, 

2.  Index  of  Names  in  the  Inquisitions  post 

Mortem  in  the  MSS.  called  Cole's  Escheats, 
12ww.    M,  It, 

3.  The  Heralds'  Visitation  of  Middlesex,  1663, 

fol,    Salisbury, 

4.  Deeds  delating  to  Shaftesbury  Abbey,  Co. 

Dorset.,  and  Fershore  Abbey,  and  Broad- 
wat,  Co.  Wotc,  Aio.    Evesham. 

5.  Catalogue  of  Knights  made  between  1660 

and  1760, /oL  alul  l2mo.    London, 

6.  Disclaimer's  at  Hei^ds*  Yisitations,/^/.  zinco- 

graph,    M,  H. 

7.  Wilts.  Institutions  of  Cletgy,  2  yoIs,  fot,   M. 

8.  Wiltrf.  Rpe  RoHfir  temp.  Hen.  2.,  fol,  zinco- 

graph. 

9.  Wilts.  Fedei  Tihihin  temp,  Geo.  1.  to  11  Geo. 

i.tfol.  tindograph, 

10.  Wilts.  Tisitation,  1677,/o?.    M,  M, 

11.  Wilts.  Musters  temp.  Hen.  S,,foL 

12.  Aubrey's  Wilts,  with  Plates,  2  pjtfts,  4to. 

London, 

13.  Winchcomb  Cai'ttdiry  abridged,  fol.  litho- 

graph.    M,  JGT. 

14.  Index  to  Worcestershire  Pedei  Pimum,  t 
•Car.  2.  ad  13  Ajinse,/©/.  zincogtapk, 

15.  Wilts.  Pedes  Pininta  abridged  'k  7  flic.  1.  ad 

11  Hen.  3.-^  Wilts.  Inquis.  post  Mortem, 
abridged  27  H.  3.  to  12  E.  1.-^  Index  of 
Wilts.  Pities,  1  to  10  Ed#.  Z,,fol,    M,  H. 

16.  Numismata  Vetera,  with  Plates  of  Antiqui- 

ties itt  St.  Bett&^M,    M.  Sf. 

17.  Ep#e^I,  BMhji  iM  Mdtotr,  HtfntSf  12fno. 
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18.  Visitation  of  Gloucestershire,  1569,  Ex  MSS.  |    51. 

Ph.,/o/.    M.H.  I 

19.  Visitation  of  Somerset,  1623.    2  Parts, /o/.       52. 

London  and  M,  H, 

20.  Do         of  Hants.  Part  l./oZ.   M.H, 

21.  Visitation  of  Staffordshire,  1662,  abridged,      53. 

foL     M.  H. 

22.  Do.        of  Derbyshire,  1663,  abridged, /o/.      54. 
M.H.  I    65. 

23.  Do.        of  Sussex,  1570, /(?/.    M.H.  |  ' 

24.  Do.        of  Oxfordshire,   1574,  and  1634,       56. 
fol.    M.H. 

25.  Gough's  History  of  Myddle,'/(;/.    London.  57. 

26.  Index  to  Part  1.  of  the  Catalogue  of  MSS. 

at  Middle  Hill, /oZ.     M.H  58. 

27.  Miscellaneous  Pedigrees, /oZ.     M.  H. 

28.  Conclave  at  the  Election  of  Pope  Pius  2.yfol. 

29.  Bigland's  Gloucestershire,  continued,  O.  to       59. 

P.,  fol.     Gloucester,  60. 

30.  Index  Heredum  in  Inq.  post  Mort.  1  Edw.       61. 

1.  to  1  Hen.  6.  A.  to  C.  inclusive, /oZ.  M.  H.       62. 

31.  Kemeys  Deeds  for  Pembroke8hire,/oZ.  M.H. 

32.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,   Part  1.,  fol.      63. 

M.H. 

33.  Neri*s  Art  of  Glass  (for  imitating  Jewels),      64. 

fol.    M.  H. 

34.  Catalogue  of  MSS.  at  Lille,  l2mo,    Paris.  65. 

35.  Do.        of  MSS.  at  Arras,  \2mo.     M.  H. 

36.  Do.        of  MSS.  at  St.  Omer,  12mo.    St.      66. 
Omer. 

37.  The  first  known  Map  of  Australia,  drawn  in       67. 

1547.      In  Chromo-lithograph^  large  folio 
Sheet.  68. 

38.  Countess  of  Coningsby*s  Letters  from  France,       69. 

18mo.    M.  H 

39.  Topographer.    VoL  5.  Part  1.,  8ro.    M.  H.       70. 

40.  Grants,  and  Leases, /&m/>.  Edw.  6., /o/.   Lmi-      71. 

don. 

41.  Catalogue  of  Antony  k  Wood*s  MSS.  at  the       72. 

Ashmolean,  by  Huddesford,ybZ.    M.  H  73. 

42.  Catalogus  Manuscriptorum  Anglise.     Parti.       74. 

fol.    Part  2.  in  the  Press.    M.  H. 

43.  Hin ton's  and  Antony  k  Wood's  Oxfordshire       75. 

Monumental  Inscriptions,  with  lithographic      76. 
Plates^  fol..  Part  1.     Evesham.  77. 

44.  Pedes  Finium.  Index  pro  Com.  Glouc.  temp. 

Greo.  I.,  fol.  zincograph.  78. 

45.  Extracts  from  Gloucestershire  Parochial  Re-       79. 

gisters,  fol.  lithograph.    M.  H.  80. 

46.  Autobiography  of  James  Fitz-James,  son  of      81. 

the   Duke   of  Berwick,    a  fragment^  fol. 

M.  H  m  82. 

47.  Petri  de  Suchen  Itinerarium  adTerram  Sanc- 

tam.    In  ancient  German,  a  fragment,  l2mo.       83. 
M.  H.  84. 

48.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  at  Middle  Hill,       85. 

Part2./(?/.    M.H.  86. 

49.  Catalogus  Incunabulorum   at  Middle  Hill 

{A  separate  Catalogue),  fol.    M.  H.  87. 

50.  Cambridgeshire  Visitation,  1619,/aZ.   M,  H.      88. 


Berkshire  Visitations,  1566,  1623,  and  1664, 

Part  1.     Lithograph,  I.  fol. 
Catalogue  of  Corbie  Abbey  MSS.  —  Do.  of 

MSS.  of  President  de  Mesmes.  —  Do.  of 

MSS.  at  Constantinople, /o£.    M.  H. 
Numeration  Tables  on  a  new  and  extended 

plan,  ISmo.    M.  H 
Malmsbury  Saxon  Cai'tulary,yb2.    M.  H 
^Ifric's  Glossary  and  Dialogue  of  the  Soul 

and  Body,  Saxonice,  fol.    London, 
The  Wallop  Latch,  or  Haunted  House,  fol. 

lithograph.     M.  H. 
Grants  and  Leases,  temp.  Mar.  and  Eliz., 

fol.    M.H. 
Miscellanea.     Index  Cartularii   Cathedralis 

Sarum. — Figure  of  a  Cross  found  in  a 

Tree,/o/.     M.  H. 
Dumford  Register,  Svo.    Salislniry. 
Bretforton  Register  Extracts,  Svo.    M,  H. 
Phillipps  Records,  yb/.     M.  H,,  8^*c.     * 
Wanborough  Court  Rolls,  2  parts^  fol.     M, 

H. 
Catalogue  of  MSS.  at  Middle  Hill,  Part  1., 

fol.    M.  H. 
Catalogue  of  MSS.  at  Middle  Hill,  Part  2., 

in  Press,  fol.    M.  H. 
Index  of  Inquisitions  post  Mortem^  temp. 

Hen.  7.,  fol.     M.  H. 

temp.   Hen.    8.,  Part    1.,  fol. 


temp.  Edw.  6.   &   M.   1.  fol. 


Do.    do. 

M.H. 

Do.     do. 

M.H. 

Do.  do.  temp.  Eliz.  Part  \.ifol.  M,  H, 
Pythagorse  Aurea  Carmina.      Orace^  from 

Simonides  MS.,  fol.  lithograph, 
London  Visitation,  in  Press,  fol.    M,  H, 
Index  to  Articles  printed  from  Cotton  MSS., 
fol.      M.  H. 

Do.  2nd  Edition,  ybZ.  in  Press,  M,  H, 
Index  to  Monastic  Cartularies,  \%mo,  M.H, 
Juan  de  Tovar's  History  of  Mexico,  foL  in. 

Press.    M.  H. 
Tizon  de  Espana,  ybZ. 
Northumberland  Visitation,  yb/.    M.  H, 
Pedigrees  of  Pembrokeshire,   Carmarthen- 
shire, and  Cardiganshire,  ybZ.    M.  H, 
Revenues  of  Leinster,yb/.    M.H, 
Poetry  by  C.  P.,  I81W0.     M.  H. 
Wilts.  Subsidy  Roll.  Vtatl.fol,zinc<^raph, 
Catalogue  o^Wigan's  Library  at  Bewdley, 

fol.  in  Press.     M.  H. 
Molyneux's  House  of  Molyneux,  4&^.     .£^00* 

sham. 
Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  Walcot,  4to.    M,  H, 

Do.    Rev.  D.  Perkins,  4to. 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton's  Letters,  4to, 
Index  to  Gloucestershire  Wills,   l2mo,    m 

Press.    M.  H. 
Glamorganshire  Pedigrees,  yb2.    WoreeHer. 
Meyrick*8  Glpiorgan,yb/.   M*  H. 
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89.  Wilts.  Parish  Kegister  Extracts,  Svo, 

90.  Views  of  Seats  and  Churches  in  Gloucester- 

shire, Berkshire,  &c.,foL  lithograph,  M.  H, 

91.  Chronicon  Sti  Nicholai  de  £zonia,/o/.  litho- 

graph,   M,  H, 

92.  Miscellanea,  contidning,  among  others.  The 

Song  of  the  Trees,  The  Lawyer's  Ass,  &c., 
&c.tfol.,  4to.  and  12mo.    3f,  H, 

93.  Dos  Elizabethse  Comitissse  de  Ferrers,  foL 

lithograph, 

94.  Duke  of  Somerset's  TDeeds.     Part  1.  fol, 

M.H, 
95  Pedigrees  of  Ancient  Wiltshire  Grentry  be- 
fore the  Visitations,  yb?.  in  the  Press.  (This 
work  is  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
fusal  of  the  Wilts  Modern  Gentry  to  en- 
courage it,)    M,  H. 

96.  Twici's  or  Twiti's  Art  of  Venerie,  4/o.   M,  H, 

97.  Warton's  Corrections  and  Additions  to  his 

History  of  Winchester,  \2mo.   M,  H, 

98.  Wilts  Visitation,  1623, /o/.    M.  H. 

99.  Worcestershire  Visitation,  fol,  in  the  Press, 

M.H, 

100.  Grafton's  Extracts  from  the  Close  Rolls,  fol. 

in  the  Press.    M,  H, 

101.  Sir  Wm,  Pole's  Copies  and  Extracts  from 

Ancient  Deeds,yoZ.  in  the  Press,    M,  H. 

102.  Wilts  Monumental  Inscriptions,  ybZ.    M,  H. 

103.  North  Wilts  do.  2  parts^  Svo.     A 

separate  worh.    Part  2.  at  m.-  H, 

104.  Register  of  Somerset  House  Chapel,   800. 

^London.     (The  claim  to  a  Peerage  depends 
on  the  original  MS,  of  this  worhJ) 

105.  Lord  Scudamore's  Correspondence, /aZ.  in  the 

Press,     M,  H, 

106.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  Do.,  fol.  in  the  Press, 

M.H, 

107.  Indexes  to  the  County  Visitations  at  Middle 

Hill,  &c.,/o/.    M.H. 

108.  Index  to  the  Cartas  Antiquse  in  the  Tower, 

and  where  printed, ybZ.    M.  p. 

The  above  list  (which  does  not  include  many 
single  sheets  of  Pedigrees  and  other  valuable  mat- 
ter printed  at  the  Middle  Hill  press),  may  serve 
to  give  the  readers  of  *^  N.  &  Q."  an  idea  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  liberality  and  energy 
of  one  individual ;  and  it  would  be  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  wealthy  county  gentry  if  they 
would  imitate  the  noble  example  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  and  cause  to  be  printed  some  of 
the  numef  ous  valuable  documents  which  still  re- 
main hidden  from  the  light  in  their  muniment 
rooms.  Such  a  mode  of  employing  a  portion  of 
their  incomes,  although  perhaps  not  appreciated 
at  the  time,  would  do  more  to  perpetuate  their 
names  hereafter,  than  any  other  scheme,  however 
popular,  of  pecuniary  contributions.  F. 


SCENE   OF  THE  DEATH   OF  BICHABD   IH. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  the  precise  spot  on  which  Richard  IIL 
met  with  his  death,  during  the  famous  battle  of 
Bosworth  Fields,  is  pointed  out  by  the  following 
passage  contained  in  a  proclamation  sent  by 
Henry  VII.  almost  immediately  after  his  victory 
to  the  municipality  of  York,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  Drake's  JEboracum  * :  — 

**  Moreover  the  King  ascertaineth  yon  that  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  lately  called  King  Richard,  was  slain 
at  a  place  called  Sandeford,  in  the  County  of  Leicester, 
and  brought  dead  off  the  field,*'  &c. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made,  either  by  Hutton  or  by  anv  other 
writer,  to  identify  this  interesting  locality.  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  few 
Notes  upon  the  subject,  taken  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  inquiries  recently  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exact 
positions  and  movement  of  the  contending  armies 
on  the  memorable  22nd  of  August,  1485. 

The  field  of  battle,  as  it  is  well  known,  lies 
about  three  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Market 
Bosworth,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  villages 
of  Shenton,  Sutton  Chainell,  and  Dadlington. 
And  it  is  clear  from  direct  historical  testimony, 
which  is  in  this  instance  fuUv  corroborated  by 
local  traditions,  that  the  principal  encounter  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Richard  and  Richmond  took 
place  on  the  ascent  and  summit  of  an  elevated 
ridge  known  by  the  name  of  Ambien  Hill,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  which  ri^es  the  well  or  spring 
still  called  "  Richard*s  Well,*'  from  which  the  king 
is  traditionally  reported  to  have  drank  during  the 
engagement.  The  plain  of  Redmoor,  also  partly 
comprehended  in  the  movements  of  the  two  armies, 
and  across  which  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
flight  of  the  vanquished  royalists  was  aflerwards 
directed  towards  Dadlington,  Stoke  Golding,  and 
Crown  Hill,  bounds  the  strong  position  of  Ambien 
Hill  on  the  south  and  west.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  place  where  the  king  fell  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  two 
well-ascertained  sites  of  conflict.  That  it  may  yet 
be  identified  will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

We  may  readily  assume  that  the  place  called 
Sandeford,  or  Sandford,  in  the  proclamation  of 
Henry  VII.,  is  not  a  hamlet  or  village,  since  none 
so  called  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  county 
of  Leicester  from  the  compilation  of  Doomsday 
Book  until  the  present  day.  We  must  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  under  con- 
sideration should  be  taken,  according  to  its  natural 
sense,  to  imply  an  ancient  road  or  passage  over 
some  fordable  stream  or  watercourse.    And  the 

*  See  also  Nichds's  Ektmrff  of  LdctsUr^wrt^  Sparhof 
hoe  Swubtd,  p.  551,  • 
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eithar  oearin^  the  name  of  Ssndford,  or  to  which 


■  ia,  whethw  anj  ford 
r  Ssndford,  (  ■  '  ■  ' 
tfakt  appeJlatiDii  could  reasonably  be  ^, 
be  prored  to  have  ever  been  situated  either  upon 
or  in  the  ndghbourbood  of  Bosworth  Field.  Sow 
I  find  from  inqiiirteB  made  of  Mr.  Brickwell  of 
Sutton  HaU,  and  Mr.  Abell  of  Sutton  Chalnell, 
that  the  old  road  leading  from  Leicester  to  Ather- 
stone,  throu^b  tbe  villages  of  Fapkleton  and  Eirkb; 
Mallory,  which  has  locg  sinue  been  diverted  from 
Its  course,  but  along  wbich  there  is  ever;  reason 
to  believe  that  RL^srd  advanced,  when  on  his 
march  from  the  first-mentioned  town  upon  Suq- 
dar,  Auf[ust  21,  to  meet  hia  antagooist,  used  for- 
narlj,  afi«F  akirting  and  partullv  traversing  tbe 
field  of  battle,  to  crotf  a  fard  »tiU  existing  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  genarationt  and  situated  at 
but  a  abort  distanca  from  the  nortb-weatern  slope 
of  Ambien  UiU.  I  find,  too,  that  a  part  of  the 
oomparaUvelf  modem  highway  between  Sutton 
Chamell  and  BhanloB,  which  now  paaaes  oyer  tbe 
site  of  the  same  ford,  and  before  reaching  it  be- 
OMnea  absolutely  ideptical  with  the  old  Leioeater 
Md  Atbarstose  road,  is  calfed  tbe  Bandroad  at  tbe 
[ffeaent  time.  And  lastly,  I  have  been  ab)e  to 
aacert^  that  before  the  epclonire  of  tbe  lordship 
oC  SaUos,  Bopw  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the 
jnbabitanta  of  Sbraiton  had  possessed,  from  time 
Immemorial,  tbe  privilege  of  drawing  sand  free  of 
expenaa  from  tbe  north  ride  of  Ambien  Hill : 
and  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  they  wero  necea- 
■arily  compelled  frequentiy  to  pass  aod  repass  the 
ford  referred  to.  A^,  Rubley  of  Daddlington 
Fields  informs  me  tiiat  there  is  at  least  one  person 
adll  living  in  Shentoo  who  well  reniembers  that 
tiia  fatbtt  was  in  tbe  habit  of  largely  avuljng  him- 
self of  the  privilege  attached  to  bis  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  of  crossing  the  neighbouring  ford  for 
the  purpose.  I  may  add  that  t£e  place  is  precisely 
where  we  diould  expect  to  find  it,  on  a  conBid«ra- 
tioa  of  the  relative  poeitions  occupied  by  the  rival 
armies.  I  think  it  would,  be  difficult  to  obtain 
more  satisfaotory  evidence  than  this,  although  it  is 
poaoble  that  additional  light  may  be  thrown  upcm 
the  subject  by  farther  iBvastigatioo.  UoiWn  ia- 
dnatry  has  materially  altei^  tbe  original  feUura* 
of  this  memorable  and  interesting  spot.  The 
stream,  which  once  flooded  tbe  highway,  is  now 
carried  Uirough  a  vaulted  tuniul  benea^  it.  'i>e 
ibrd  baa  eonsaquently  diasppssired,  and  its  asoiefit 
UHsa  has  perhaps  &dad  fron  the  menory  of  tjie 
eusting  generatmn.  But  anjnriaitor  to  Boawortb 
Fiahl,  who  ioqntres  flv  tiw  Water  OaU,  way  yet 
stand  OD  thaj^nad  pointed  mU'wthe  scsDOof 
the  death  of  Bichaid  nL  by  the  vordf  of  bis  rival 
UearwYU. 

While  on  this  lubjeet  J  may  st^e  that  tlte 
Odaance  M^  ia  not  altogethar  to  be  relied  upon 
as  a  guide  to  the  rariaus  bcalitias  eonneetad  with 
the  battle  of  Boswortb.  Tbe  place  called  >'Di<^<Mi'e 


Nook,"  for  example,  is  laid  down  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road  between  Sutton  Chaioell  ^A 
Daddlingtoa,  and  at  some  distwice  from  its  real 
position.  It  is  also  all  but  demonstrable  that  the 
site  not  far  from  the  village  of  StapIaUHi,  marked 
as  the  "Encampment  of  Bicbard  III.  oo  the  are 
of  Bosworth  Fiehl,"  was  never  occupied  by  the 
army  of  that  nuinarch.  The  laUer  error  baa,  no 
doubt,  arisen  from  a  too  ready  aopeplaaiM  of  a 
statement  in  Mr.  Button's  work,  (hat  diehard  left 
Leicester  on  the  ITCh  August,  and  ns  snbap- 
quently  entrenched  for  three  days  at  flw  Brad- 
thmot,  near  Stapleton'i  whereas  it  ia  eertain, 
both  from  the  Croyland  Hittoriim  and  from  the 


proDatiiiity  the  division  under  tbe  srparite  com- 
mand of  Lord  Stanley.  Jaius  jt.  KobUKae. 


CA«]:jiT9Na  luuoiu  o 


I  HTsuBs  orncw, 


Whilst  these  valuable  ifemolrt  aSind  the  b^ 
exemplification  of  the  rulear  adsge,  **  ^^th  is 
stranger  than  fiction,"  their  author's  Tuaffecfi^ 
style  of  composition  is  scarcely  Less  cap^vatiu 
than'  hia  narratiye.  Boswell  relates  that  LnS 
Elliot  once  sent  a  (wpy  of  the  work  to  Dr,  John- 
son, "  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Arnolds  that  he  waa 
going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  ao  pleased 
with  it,  tbat  he  sat  up  till  he  read  it  through,  apd 
found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  tbat  he  gpnld  not 
doubt  its  authenticity."  Tbe  ifemoirt  prgfeaato 
be  written  by  an  English  officer  who  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  in  his  loman^  eue- 
dltioa  to  Spain,  in  170S,for  the  purpose  of  placing 
tbe  Archduke  Charles  of  Ajjatria  on  the  vacajit 
throne  of  tliat  monarchy.  They  undoubtedly 
contain  tbe  best  contemporary  account  of  thM 
eccentric  nobleman's  milltai?  acfaieTemaata ;  and 
the  modem  bistoHan  of  the  War  of  fliiaaasiiiuii  m 
Spain,  as  well  as  tbe  earl's  moat  acoonplUiMl 
bif^apher,  have  BOt  scrupled,  therefora,  to  bor- 
row Ivgelj  from  their  pages,  tber^y  oonfirqi^ 
the  judgment  of  the  great  eracla  ot  Bolt  Coait 
Sir  Walter  Bcott,  too,  in  reprinting  theaa  Ib  IMI, 
ti^etfaer  with  an  t^giaal  intsoduetion  tMd  Botaa, 
tacitly  admits  them  to  be  Aa  genuine  prodao- 
tiou  of  one  who  realW  i>wtieip«ted  Ubth  fa  tba 
dangers  and  gtory  of  Lord  Petarhoroagli'e  eKta»- 
ordijiary  camp^n.  Indeed,  it  is  diffieolt  to  oan- 
celre  bow  a  dufgieBt  atodent  at  tbt  Memtoin 
could  arrive  ^t  aay  other  condnaioBt  ftv  thsjr 


Fldd,  also  HTDiKODdy  fixes  tbe  kiog-s  Msa-qmi 
Stspleton  on  the  evening  of  tbe  Slat  of  August. 


iblisiied  la  '"-^-'jL  frirw 
Bd  bv  Hr.  HuttongWGrA 
le  kf  ag*B  head-q4Pn  near 
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not  onlj  bear  on  thmr  title-p«ge  iini>T«aeriptib(e 
persondity,  but  (heir  oontents  «re  iiidMfitita.bly 
such  ai  no  unprofeMinnsd  narmtor  could  well 
conceire,  much  leu  taktr'uMe.  The  book,  st  ill 
events,  muit  have  been  conpoied  bj  som^Midy 
who  bad  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  pha^c  of  cnmp-life.  Our  bibliographers, 
however,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  attributing  it, 
but  without  either  authority  or  upologj,  aome- 
,  times  to  Dean  Swift,  and  lomettnee  to  Defee. 
Scott,  ia  his  rer;  beautiful  edition  of  the  Me- 
mairt,  *aj8  that  "  they  were  first  printed  in  1748," 
with  "a  very  conprehensiTe  tide,"  whieb  he  re- 
peats at  larjre.  Both  Lowndes  and  Watt  likewise 
refer  to  an  edition  of  the  same  date ;  but  neither 
editor  nor  biWioj^ra^iefB  happen  to  be  correct. 
The  work  originally  appeared  as  7Ti£  Memoirs 
of  an  EnglUh  Officer,  lelto  tervtd  ia  Ac  Dutch 
War  iit  1672  lo  tha  Peaem  of  UtrecU,  U  1713,  Ifc. 
(Svo.  London,  pp.  352.)  in  the  jeu-  172«,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1741  as  A  (raa  and  genuine 
History  of  the  two  !ast  Wari  Bgainst  France  and 
Spain  ....  Sy  Captain  Oeorge  CarUtoa,  pretenl 
in  the  Engagenuhti  both  »  the  fleet  and  Hie 
Army.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Bigbt  Hod. 
Spencer  Lord  Compton,  liaron  of  Wiliniogton, 
&c.     In  hii  DsdicatioD  tLe  author  obaervei :  — 

"  Tliey  (t.  e.  the  Mcmoiri')  are  not  set  fixih  by  any  Sc- 
tiUoiu  atcriea,  noi  embdJbbed  wiUi  r^atorical  fiaurishen ; 
plain  tnith  ia  cHliinly  moM  becoming  the  cfamaeter  o/ 
oa  old  Boldi«r.  Yet  IM  them  be  never  so  maritotisoB,  if 
not  protected  by  some  noble  patron,  sorafl  persons  may 
think  them  lo  be  of  no  ralue.  Ta  yon,  therefOTe,  my 
lord,  I  present  then,"  lie. 

This  style  of  address  is  little  suited  eiliier  to  an 
imaginary  or  snoDymoui  hero.  It  ii,  aa  before 
remarked,  too  personal  to  be  queationed. 

I  have  not  yet  tieen  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  tlie  original,  or  1728,  edition  of  the  Memoiri. 
That  of  1741  appears  to  be  aa  axaot  repriat  of  it 
(riie  title  only  excepted),  and  contains  precisely 
the  sane  number  of  pages.  It  poiseases,  more- 
over, a  biographical  sketch  of  the  titthor,  but 
which  IB  so  manifestly  erroneous  as  to  force  tba 
on  that  the  writer  of  it  wai  either  grossly 
t  of  his  subject,  or  wilfully  false.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  the  Captain  was  born  at 
Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  descended  frou 
an  ancient  and  honourable  fanilj.  He  tb«n  goaa 
on  to  relate,  that  — 

"Lord  I>BiJlCTCar!otoB,wliodied8«eTrtary  of  State  lo 
King  Cliirl«g  T,  WH  ht(  gnat-anel^  and,  In  the  same 
reign,  bis  htkw  was  MVOf  t«  the  Coort  at  Madrid, 
wbibt  hu  Bneie.  Mr  DntXuffMUUm,  wasAmbMsadoi  Ut 
the  States  of  UoUand." 

Now  the  Lord  Dudley  CaHeton  above  referred 
b>,  who  was  kniffhted  by  Jamea  I.  in  ISIO,  and 
created  by  Charles  L  Baron  Carleton  and  Vlacouot 
Dorchester  iu  162S,  aerer  was  a  lacretary  ofitata 
ia  tlw  I«jit-n«ntkin«d  nmarch,  but  was  employed 
a&  umbassadoi',  first  to  Venice,  aad  ■abwxjiMBll^ 


to  Savoy.  At  the  time  of  his  deeease  (1632)  hit 
!  sited  no  higher  ofliee  than  that  of  Vice-Ohamber- 
I  Iain  in  the  Couirt  of  Charles;  and  al!  his  honours 
.'  expired  with  him  (tide  Collins'  Peerage).  With 
.  respect  to  the  alleged  position  of  our  autfaor'i 
I  father,  no  evidence  whatever  exists  of  a  British 
I  envoy  named  Carletou  having  been  resident  at  (ke 
I  SpanishCaurt,  eitherduring  the  reign  of  JanuaL, 
or  tiiat  of  his  iuoGeMor.  Of  Ihe  last  Sir  Dudley 
alluded  to  (the  wily  party  who  is  correctly  de- 
I  scribed)  nothing  is  recorded  either  of  himself  or 
I  any  braoeJi  of  his  family,  which  connecU  one  or 
the  other  with  their  namesake,  the  author  of  tba 
'  Military  Meatoire.  Crenealogists,  as  well  as  bit* 
torians,  are  obstinately  mute  on  the  point. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  two 
totally  distinct  tafnilies  bearing  the  name  of  Cvle- 
,  ton  in  Eoglaod ;  the  one  wa9  establisbed  ia  ihe 
tj'orUi,  and  the  other  in  Oxfordshire.  The  latCar, 
or  rather  »  eotlaieral  brauefa  of  i^  still  oecuoiea 
'  the  same  position.  .  The  limiier  emigrated  to  Ire- 
I  land,  and  settled  In  Fermanagh.  It  ia  now,  I 
believe,  eKtiaet.  Perhaps  ua  faauly  in  Iba  United 
Kingdom  gave  so  many  of  ■(■  mwibers  to  liu 
I  military  prafeaaion  as  1^.  Froaa  the  time  that  ■>■ 
head  traosported  hiH^elf  to  jthe  sister  isle,  ia  lh» 
I  period  when  his  socoesior.  Gen.  Carieton,  of  North 
I  American  notoriety,  was  ennobled  (selectii»g, 
strange  to  say,  the  long  dormant  title  of  Dor- 
<  ebeeter),  parents  and  eUldren  in  suoeessiou  ■ani- 
,  feated  die  same  ard^it  love  for  the  "  tented  field." 
In  such  a  family  we  might  not  unreaaonably  ezr 
:  peet  to  discover  tJie  professbnal  author  of  tfae 
MSiUo-g  Memairt;  and,  I  think,  with  the  m- 
sistanee  more  particularly  ai  your  Irish  oom' 
spondents,  we  shall  succe»i  in  resening  htm  froaa 
I  partial  oblivion,  and  bringiitg  bim  peimaneatif 
j  iub>  the  light. 

Cbieely  adhering  to  the  test  of  his  book,  the 
writer  of  the  Memoirt  rarely  indulges  his  readen 
with  any  fiist*  of  Us  private  biatory.  He  intbrma 
ua,  however,  llut  hii  military  career  conuneBreed. 
I  ia  1672,  "  when  be  wts  about  twenty."  lie  waa 
I  bora,  tbemfwe,  in  16S2,  and  had  aaoa  fiftythrM 
!  snramers  when  (in  1705)  bs  Bccompanied  Lord 
\  Feterborovgfa  to  Spain.  That  he  waa  thea  only  In 
hia  prime  may  ba  coneludad,  aa  well  front  tba 
part  ha  playal  in  (hat  uofaleman's  meminaUa 
campaign,  m  from  the  bet  that  ha  bad  attainad 
tlia  patriwebal  aga  of  aavoity-siK  whan  ha  give 
(in  1798)  his  valnable  and  interastfug  MtmowM 
ta  the  warld.  Well  might  ha  diwribe  btmaelf  ts 
Lord  ComptOD  aa  "  an  M  nddier." 

That  ha  was  ■  natiya  of  Inland,  and  a  neaiber 
o!  the  Carleton  fiunily,  vfaUi  ramoTod  fron  tUt 
conatry  to  that  early  ia  the  sevtnlMBth  aantHry, 
may  not  he  un&iriy_  interad  from  the  iiciJwital 
iHitioeB  of  Iriah  officials  aad  localidea  awtainad  m 
hia  Memoirs.  Vtm  iutaim  t  wben  "  the  wari^ 
CflUa"  (hs  who  iupired  in  turn  the  wnmu  of 
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Dryden  and  Addison)  irai  appointed  General  of 
the  Forces  in  Ireland,  our  aaUior  sUtea,  that  "  be 
vent  to  congral.ulate  him  ; "  and  he  adds :  — 

"  Se  wot  pfeard  to  enquire  of  nv  Kveral  if^ttqt  relaiimg 
to  that  eountry,  aail  particalarlj  in  ohaL  part  of  Dublin  1 
would  recommend  bis  residence ;  offering  at  the  •ame 
time,  if  I  would  go  urith  him,  bH  the  serriceii  Chat  Abonld 

foil  in  fais  -wnj After  I  had,  a«  decently  M  I  coald, 

declined  the  latter  part,  I  told  bia  lordship,  that  a*  to  « 
place  of  renidenee,  /  inu  vuatrr  of  a  lunue  in  DubC*,  large 
aun^  and  ndUMe  to  lot  gnat  qitaiitg,  which  ahonld  be 

The  above  passage  makes  il,  I  think,  highly  ' 
probable  that  the  writer  of  it  wu  naturally  con- 
oecled  with  Ireland.  Ue  waa  intimately  ac- 
quainted with,  and  had  property  in,  that  country  ; 
but  he  was  a  mm-retidenl.  In  connection  with 
the  latter  circumstance,  I  must  reTert  once  more 
to  his  "  Dedication,"  in  which  he  says  :  — 

"  An  old  soldier  I  may  truly  call  myjelf,  and  my  hmily 
■IIdvi  me  the  title  of  »  gentleman,  yet  I  have  seen  many 
favooiiles  of  fbrtnne,  withoot  being  able  to  diKero  why 
they  should  be  bo  happy,  and  ini/ielf  ■>  imfortaHatt," 

In  order  (o  diatinguiih  the  individual  who  wrote 
those  several  passages,  it  is  reqnired  ^1.)  that  he 
should  be  an  Irish  gentleman,  (2.)  residing  out  of 
hi*  native  country,  and  (3.)  but  inadequately  pro- 
vided for,  after  his  Ion);  military  career  was 
bronght  to  a  close. 

At  the  period  when  the  MUilary  Sfenioiri 
originally  appeared,  there  resided  upon  the  poor 
rectory  of  Fadworth,  in  Berkshire  (on  the  borders 
of  Oxon),  a  military  chaplain,  who  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the'  family  of  Carleton  in  Ireland,  but 
had  served  with  a.  regiment  of  dragoons  in  Spain.  ' 
That  gentleman  died,  and  was  buried  at  Padworth, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1730.  To  him,  there- 
fore, I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  authorship  of 
the  work  in  question.  There  is  nothing  in  its 
composition  to  militate  against  such  a  suppod-  ' 
tion;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  interspersed 
throu^hont  the  Tolume  many  admirable  reflections  | 
upon  Divine  Providence,  predestination,  religious  i 
errors,  the  folly  of  duelling ;  in  short,  such  re- 
flections as  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
the  pious  mind  of  a  r^mentiJ  chapl^.  Above 
all,  the  Memoiri  are  emnhatically  the  work  of  a 
gaitUman,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  either  Dean  Swift  or  Defoe.  Doubt- 
less either  of  the  last-mentioned,  in  his  endeavonr 
to  make  the  story  more  real,  would  have  diafignred  . 
ita  poges  with  a  profusion  of  expletives,  no  less  I 
easy  of  expression  than  conception.  As  it  is,  the  I 
work  is  singularly  free  from  such  blemishes.  [* 

I  am  desirous  of  knowing,  in  conclnaion,  first,  | 
whether  the  original  edition  of  the  Mamrirt  bore  , 
on  its  title-page  the  name  of  the  author  F  and, 
second,  whether  any  farther  record  is  extant  of 
the  Bev.  Lancelot  Carleton,  A.M.,  rector  of  Fad-  I 
woTlliP  If,  as  I  bdieve,  no  author's  name  waa  I 
inscribed  upon  tb«  work  ontil  U  waa  reprinted 


in  1741,  there  ii,  in  that  case,  little  diffienl^  in 
accounUng  for  the  oonfiision  of  the  names  of  &b 

eor  neglected  re^mental  chaplain  located  on  the 
rders  of  Berkahire,  and  his  more  afflaent  Deigh- 
hours  the  Carletons  of  Brightwell,  Ozon.  0. 


flKnor  fiatat. 
Chariet  the  First.-— The  following  lines  by  tJhat  . 
learned  and  amusino;  writer  James  Howell,   the 
author  of  Familiar  Lelteri,  on  the  martyrdom  of 
Charles  the  First,  were  composed  a  few  weeki 
after  that  event :  — 

"  3a  fell  the  Royal  Oak  by  a  wfld  crew 
Of  mongrel  afambe,  which  andanieath  him  grew  i 
So  fell  the  Lion  by  »  pack  of  co— 
So  the  Rose  witber'<l  'twiit  a  k 


a  knot  of  bona ; 


Feb.  2. 


J.T. 

Ah  Honett  Quack. — The  following  singular  ad- 
vertisement  appeared  in  the  Londm  Oa^tte,  Oct. 
26,  1745  :  _ 

"  Xblice  to  Ike  PMick.  — Ai  wo  daily  see  man  Per- 
sona of  Distinction  die  of  the  Gout  in  the  SlomKta,  iriia 
an  always  in  a  bad  Rate  oT  Health  for  Want  of  a  n^  tit 
evident  that  the  Faculty  of  PhysEcians  are  not  peaanaad 

of  a  sura  Remedy  to  bring  down  a  " 

the  Penon'a  Life;  unce  the  late  £ 
great  Gentlemen  daily  die  of  it. 

"  All  Person*  who  are  thna  afflicted,  if  they  nply  t« 
Joseph  Galiudo,  ChymiW,  in  Duke  Street,  St.  Jnnesy 
may  depend  upon  a  mre  Reliefj  that  they  ahil!  have  a 


te  Emperor  did,  and  m 


a'Cayl  ita  O 


.  ,  Operation  is  insensible  in  all  R_,__„  .... 
N.B.  As  tbe  Author  is  certain  af  tbe  InblUtilitr  of 
his  Remedy,  he  mskee  no  preriooi  Demaoda  Ar  bis  &ay 
Attendaoca  and  Remedy,  till  he  has  bronl^  sa  a 
thorongh  Fit  irf  the  Gont"  * 

T.  B. 
Baneiaeh,  Yauxhall,  and  Sfarvl^tme. — In  tfae 
curiotlB  Afemoires  pour  lervir  a  la  Vie  de  Jea^ 
Mimnet,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  French  Com- 
pany of  Comedians  put  down  here  W  the  tnob  in 
1749,  we  have  (torn.  ii.  p.  60.)  the  following  ch*. 
racteristic  descripUon  of  the  uiree  public  gudena 
then  existing  in  this  me^polis.  I  preserve  M, 
Monnet's  oruiography  :  ~ 

"  Bnda^  Viaa-ian,  tt  Maribont. 

"  On  B'emmie  dans  le  piemlor,  avec  de  la  manvaiM 

moriqna,  da  th^  et  da  benre.    Dans  Is  secoDd  on  ^eai- 

riiome;  dans  le  dernier,  on  s'emvre  at  on  s'ndoit.'' 

Monnet's  Memoirs  ^ve  a  very  curiona  pietore 

r*  This  advertiMment  reminds  ns  of  tbe  fbllewing 
ork  which  tuined  up  at  tbe  sate  of  Dr.  Kiss's  library : 
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■in  fortunate  I7  does  not  ^escribe. 


I  see,  bj  the  FreDch  papers,  that  an  extenaWe 
manufactory  of  forged  corns  has  been  detected. 
When  one  reflects  on  the  fictitious  Etrascan  Tascs 
made  at  Naples  —  the  objects  latelj  fabricated  in 
flint,  and  called  British  —  ^e  sbam  Hollar  en- 
gravings—  the  daubs  sold  as  Guides,  Rubens,  Lin- 
nella,  Kosa  Bonbeurs,  at  hu^  prices  —  aod  a 
number  of  other  cheats  of  this  description — the 
matter  becomes  serious  to  the  artist  and  anti- 
quary. Tbe  best  check  to  this  sjstem  irould  of 
course  be  the  press ;  but  anj  individual  must  na- 
turall;  feel  himself  in  an  awkward  position  when 
he  reflects  on  the  result  of  an  action  for  libel : 
whether  successful  or  not,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  his 
own  extra  coats,  which  must  inevitably  be  heavy 
on  a  trial  of  this  character.  The  most  effectual 
check  would  be,  the  formation  of  a  "  Society  for 
the  Frcvenlion  and  Detection  of  Literary  and 
Artistic  Foi^ries."  A  small  sabscription  would 
soon  raise  a  fund  that  would  make  them  a  for- 
midable body  Rtfainst  cheats  and  impostors,  and 
would  increase  the  value  of  all  genuine  articles  of 
Di'rtu,  Every  collector,  artist,  and  antiqnair 
ought  to  join  ss  a  matter  of  self-protection.  A 
person  has  a  unique  medal  that  he  prizes  exces- 
sively. He  is  surprised  to  hear  balf  a  dozen  have 
lately  made  their  appearance  at  Paris.  An  artist 
paints  a  picture  for  which  he  expects 200 guineas; 
he  ia  amazed  to  be  told  a  gentleman  in  York- 
shire has  just  bought  one  A^m  his  easel  of  a 
dealer  at  scarce  half  that  price.     We  cannot  run 

n  do  little ; 

but  it  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  "when  bad  men 
conspire,  good  men  must  combine."  I  hope,  Sir, 
you  will  (kaw  attention  to  liae  as  early  as  ia  con- 
vcnient.  A.  A. 

Poets'  Comer. 


bred  to  the  law,  and  afterwards  secretary  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatton,  a  Frothonotary  in  Chan- 
cery, knighted  in  1585.  In  1S97  be  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  Poland,  and  in  1605  to  France,  where 
I  he  resided  till  IGOS-  He  was  then  made  Master 
'  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  died  1612  or  1613. 
He  married  Thomazine,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Godolphin,  and  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Query,  Where  was  he  buried,  and  the  names  of 
his  children  P  The  eldest  was  Sir  Francis  Carew, 
K.B.,  born  1601,  died  1628.  Johh  Tuckbtt. 

"JohnJonei,  E»q.,o/ Middle  Temple,  BarrUltr- 
at-Lav>"  —  This  appears  In  subscribers'  names  to 
Rhys  Jones's  Oorcheition  Beirdd  Cymru,  published 
at  Shrewsbury  in  1773.  1.  What  place  was  the 
above  John  Jones  a  native  of?  2.  When  did  he 
die  ?  3.  What  works  was  he  tbe  author  ofF  4. 
Is  there  any  account  of  him  to  be  found  in  any 
published  book  ?  Luujiwa. 

The  Regent  Murray.  —  Is  there  any  good  au- 
thority for  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murrar 
and  Regent  of  Scotland,  being  styled  Sir  *     P.  C. 


-Information  relative  1 
In  E 


fSbtoT  (SufrUtf. 
Sir  Oeorge  Carew,  —  I  shall  be  obliged  by  any 
information  respecting  this  person,  and  especially 
33  to  what  antiquanan  coUectJons  be  made  for 
Devonshire.  I  have  seen  a  scroll  of  arms  (abont 
700  in  number)  taken  from  churches,  &c  in  that 
county  in  the  year  I5S8  by  him,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Richmond 
and  Somerset  Heralds ;  with  Andrew  Holland, 
Esq.,  of  Weare ;  and  also  Mr.  Hooker,  the  anti- 
quary of  Exeter,  all  of  whom  assisted  him  in  this 
labour.  He  was  brother  to  Richard  Carew  of 
Anthony  (author  of  the  Surveg  of  ComwaS),  wu 


o'the 


Chauncj's  History  of  that  county  he  mentioi 
Manor  of  Grumbalds,  and  mansion  of  Widbury 
Hill,  were  sold  by  Thomas  Stanley  to  Aleiand^ 
Weld,  who  died  in  1670,  leaving  issue  by  Rose  his 
wife,  Alexander.  I  am  anxions  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther either  of  these  gentlemen  could  have  been  ■ 
Mr.  Weld,  who  married,  (as  her  second  husband,) 
Mary,  daughter  of  --■■  Short,  and  relict  of  James 
Etbender  P 

Sit  James  Etbender,  Et.,  a  son  of  this  ladv  by 
her  first  husband,  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, 9th  Febmarv,  1657,  mentions  his  removal 
to  "  Widbome  Hill,"  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  year 
1665,  upon  bis  mother's  second  marriage.  He 
also  mentions  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son.  Sir 
Charles  Etbender,  In  the  ".great  chamber"  at 
Widbone  Hill,  the  3rd  September,  1684.     • 

Mrs.  Weld  had  by  her  second  husband  a  dangb- 
ter,  married  to  G«orge  Bmere ;  and  their  son 
George  Bruere,  M.P.  for  Great  Marlow,  appears 
to  have  been  a  father  in  1701.  C.  S. 

Court.  —  What  is  tbe  origin  of  the  word 
"  Court"  attached  to  the  names  of  the  prindpal 
farms  in  some  of  die  villages  of  Kent,  as  Langdoa 
Court,  Sutton  Court,  Ripple  Court,  Guston  Court, 
&a.  P  It  is  prindpally  confined  to  tbe  district . 
round  Dover.  ImtinBiTOX. 


uly.  —  Can  any  of  yonr  readers  in- 
form me .  if  the  Standish  family,  mentioned  by 
Longfellow  in  his  lately  published  poem  as  ■ 
Lancashire  one,  is  at  all  connected  with  a  ftmily  of 
that  name  now  residing  at  Cockeu  Hall,  situated 
about  four  milea  from  Dnrban)  ?  J.  P.  C. 
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P,  Fddencctldiu. — I  «hall  be  much  ol^iged  bj 
an  aecouot  of  P.  FdUlencalduf,  or  a  reference  to 
bis  works.  He  wrote  Judicium  Codomm  et  Terra, 
ll^mhurz^  1642 ;  and  from  the  Preface  it  appears 
that  be  baa  lived  in  HoIUukI,  asd  visited  Loodoo* 
He  apeaks  of  bis  other  writiogs  as  offensive  ia  the 
igoonuit  and  pQwerfuJ,  bat  4o9S  nol  give  theur 
names.  £.  A.  C. 

Paris. 

Fire-Bell. — There  is  in  the  abbey  church  a^ 

Sherborne    in  Dorsetshire  a   fire-bell,   confined 

exclusively  to  giving  the  alarm  in  case  of  a  fire 

breaking  out  in  that  town.    The  motto  roiind 

the  rim  or  carrel  runs  thus :  -^ 

*<  J.  W.  I.  C.  1652. 
"  Lord,  qaeneh  this  foriotijs  flame ; 
Arise,  ruo,  help,  put  out  the  same.'' 

Query, — Are  such  special  bells  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  fire  to  be  found  in  other  old  towns ;  and 
if  so,  the  date  and  origin  of  the  same  ?  K.  C. 

Anonymous  Work,  —  Who  is  the  author  of  an 
old  theologi^eal  work,  entitled ; 

**  A  Few  Notices  on  Predestination  and  Election,  com- 
posed for  the  £4ificatioB  of  a  Gentkmaa,  Iri^  to  the 
Author,  published  to  prevent  Calomay ;  again  published 
to  stop  its  mottth ;  and  now  a  third  tiiae  pabilshed  be- 
cause its  mouth  will  not  be  stopped  "  ? 

j.y. 

Comet  of  1401, -~ 

**ln  this  same  yere  [^.n.  1401]  appered  a  sterre* 
whech  thei  clepe  comata,  betwix  the  west  and  the  north, 
in  the  month  of  March,  with  a  hie  bem,  whech  beo^ 
bowed  into  the  north." 

So  says  Capgrave,  in  his  Chronicle  of  England^ 
p.  278.  What  comet  was  this?  Has  it  reap- 
peared ?  S.  W.  Ert, 

Francis  Lord  LoveL  —  Gough,  in  his  edition  of 
Camden,  says  that  — 

^  The  body  of  a  man  in  very  rich  clothing  was  found 
seated  in  a  chair  with  a  table  and  mass'book  before  him 
in  a  vault  at  Minster  Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire,  when  that 
house  was  b«uig  pulled  down  not  many  yean  since ;  that 
tha  body  was  enture  when  tba  wodsmen  4isoo¥0red  it,  but 
soon  fell  to  dost," 

This  story  has  been  pronounced  a  fiction.  Per- 
haps some  correspondent  can  give  the  true  history 
to  which  it  is  supposed  to  refer,  viz.  Francis  Lord 
Lovel,  the  Yorkist,  defeated  by  Henry  VU.  at 
Stokefield}  near  Newark,  and  reported  to  faaTC 
been  drowned  in  the  Trent  in  his  fiight.  He  was 
said,  however,  to  have  escaped,  and  taken  ref^e 
•at  Minster  Lovel,  and  concealed  in  a  secret 
hiding-place  known  only  to  one  or  two  persons. 

3uiov  Waiid. 

EUa  Amos  Russell, •^lS[ot  long  sinee  I  met  with 
a  very  well-preserved  parchment,  exhibiting  in  an 
>xtrMieiy  beautiful  drawing  the  weiUknown  eoat 

arms  of  Russell  (Dukes  and  Earls  of  Bedford), 
sad  of  the  motto— **  Che  sara  sara" — stands 


.  the  name  "£lia  Amos  Russell.*'     Aocordii^  to 

'  tradition,  this  EUa  Amos  emigrated  from  £figi«iid 

to  Holland,  and  was  fai^^  (or  grandfiUlier)  to 

Anna  Petronella  Russell,  who  was  bom  12  Aagost, 
1756,  and  deceased  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  she  had  neither  brethren  nor  sbters. 

For  a  merely  genealogioai  inierest,  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  know  more  particulars  about 
Ella  Amos  :  the  place  he  occupies  in  the  RiuKJi 
pedigree,  the  motives  of  his  departure  from  £j^» 
land,  &c.  J,  G.  Ve  Hoor  Sk;«jirfw^ 

From  the  Naoorschert  July,  IBo^, 

James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  BoOiweJL  — If  anj  of 
your  readers  ean  give  a  full  and  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  appearance,  feature^  &c.,  61 
James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  BothwelJ,  husband  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  they  would  much  oblige 

Ds^cfis^ojuf. 

''It  is  thine,  oh  Neptvner^^'li  is  thine,  oh 
Neptune,"  said  the  pilot, ''  to  save  or  des^j ;  bat 
ever  whije  I  live  wfll  I  hol4,  my  rudd^  ptrvgbt.** 

^  CsAry  Family, — ^Wanted  pedigrees,  or  any  par- 
tieulars,  of  Joseph  the  fiUlier,  and  Joaeph  the  son. 
They  were  both  miniature  portrait*paintera,  aad 
supposed  to  have  come  fipom  Cumberland  or  Nor- 
thumberland. Joseph,  the  younger,  was  a  soldier 
ia  the  5th  Regiment,  when  it  was  disbanded  oa 
account  of  defection  ia  Ireland  in  1796  $  he  after- 
wards was  allowed  a  pension,  and  wae  in  soom 
way  employed  in  the  Duke  ik  York's  8ehool  nt 
Chelsea.  He  married,  in  170^  Miss  Ann  Hai- 
erow  at  Islington  diurch ;  he  died  in  lil4 ;  tli^ 
were  in  some  way  related  to  the  noble  famiiieB  of 
Radcliff  and  Petre.  The  Miss  ftalerow  was  re- 
lated to  the  Halerows  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
Anv  oertatn  account  of  either  of  the  Cabry  or 
Hauirow  fiuniliM  would  be*  kindly  adcnewledged 
by  J.  P.  O. 

JPon  Carlos — -In  Motley*s  WMory  ^theFlim 
of  the  Dutch  UepubUo^  a  referen<»  is  nuide  to  t)Mi 

d^ftth  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain  as  follows :  — 

"  As  to  the  process  and  the  death  of  the  Prfosf^  the 
mystery  has  not  been  removed,  and  the  field  is  still  open 
to  conjecture.  It  seems  a  thankless  task  to  grope  in  the 
dark  after  the  truth  at  a  varisty  pf  sources,  when  the 
truth  really  exists  in  tangible  shape,  if  profaiie  he^ds 
could  be  laid  upon  it  The  secret  is  beiied  In  the  bosbm 
ofthoVetiean.  PhiUp  (Dan  Caitei's  Father)  wwte  two 
letters  oa  tha  suibtlaet  to  Pins  V,  The  Motaiila  of  the 
first  (91st  Jm.  1^8)  ei«  known.  2]4  mft>rmc4  the  pan^ 
Wis  tnat  he  had  been  obliged  to  imprison  his  son*  aii4 
promised  that  he  would,  ^n  the  conduct  of  tha  affair,  omit 
nothing  which  could  be  expected  of  a  Father,  imd  of  a 
just  and  prudent  King.  Tht  motmd  kUer,  im  tokkk  he 
ntfrraitd,  or  is  supposed  to  have  mirraied,  the  wkak  course 
of  ^  tntffic  pro^edings  doum  ts  (he  death  and  btpial  ofths 
Prince,  has  neper  yet  oeen  tnade  puJbiUe,  There  are  hopes 
that  this  secret  missive,  alter  three  penturies  i>f  darkness, 
may  soon  see  the  light**  —  ^otledsrafs  editiop  otlHtck 
Rep.,  vol.  ii.  196-7. 
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Id  a  note  Mi-  Mallay  adds  that  he  Ls  assured  by 
M.  GacLard  (author  of  Carre»ptmdasu;e  da  Guil- 
laume  U  Tacit),  tiat  a  copy  of  thU  ifup'Ttant  let- 
ter ia  confidentlj  expected  by  the  Commissioa 
liofale  d'HisUi'ire.  , 

Can  jou,  or  any  of  your  correspoodent?,  infurm 
me  if  tliia  second  letter  bas'yet  been  ruude  pubUu,  | 
or  if  it  ie  likely  it  will  ^>peAr  soon?  The  faot  ! 
that  the  conteata  of  one  letter  have  beeu  nade  < 
kooiTD,  and  not  pf  both,  ia  i 
redeclioDf. 


!  of  grave 
E.X  R. 


Palms  of  the  Handt  aitd  Sole*  of  the  Feel.  —  A 
traveller  in  lodSa,  some  years  ago,  etutcd  tbat  hi; 
saw  a  number  of  human  skeleUina,  thi:  remains  uf 
persons  who  had  been  drowned  by  mcuns  uf  a 
ferry-boat  sinking  with  them ;  and  on  his  ap- 
proach, he  perceived  that  the  flesh  had  been  com- 
pletely devoured  from  the  bones  by  dogs,  vultures, 
and  other  auimals,  with  the  exception  of  the  bot- 
toms of  the  feet  and  the  insides  of  the  hands  \ 
bringing  immediately  to  mind  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage recorded  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  rcr 
Isting  to  JezebeL  Has  this  antipathy  of  the  dog 
been,  or  can  it  be,  accounted  for  F  S.  O. 


f&iuav  Oturfc  ivOfi  %waatxs. 

Le  Siae.  —  Who  is  the  author  of  a  parody  on 
Garrick's  Ode  on  Shakspeare's  statue,  entitled  The 

Ode  on  dedicating  a  Bvilding  and  erecting  a  Statite 
to  Le  Stue,  Cook  to  the  Duke  of  Ifeaeaille  at  Cler- 
mont, by  Martinns  Bcriblerus,  4to.,  1760;  and 
reprinted  in  The  Reporiior;/,  by  DlUy  ?  X. 

[We  are  inclined  to  atfribotelthia  psrody  lo  George 
Sleevens,  "  tbe  Pock  Df  commenUlore,"  who  at  this  lime 
was  employing  hinuelf  in  IlirowiDE  oat  abosive  Blric- 
tnres,  urcunu,  aiui  vitlidiini  on  tha  Stru/ord  jubtlsc. 
Consult  Davies'i  it/*  q/"  Garrici,  a.  Sl!6— MH.,  adit.  1608. 
Wbea  are  we  to  have  a  good  Life  of  George  Slecvois,  md 
a  cotlecttou  of  iiiajeux  tTeiprit,  BO  fsi  la  tbJby  caa  |^  iden- 
tified?] 

"  Veau."  —  What  muns  thif  word  in  tbe  pro- 
verb, "Erery  pea  hatk  itf  veue,  and  a  oeao 
fifteen"!*  Feme,  as  a  verb,  lam  ti^d,  signifies 
hunt  or  drive  in  Somenetdiir*.    Vhah  Rdbgbd. 

[If  this  proverb  oecurs  in  prM,  before  altenipting  an 
explanatioa,  one  would  wish  ta  •••  th*  context ;  or  if  it 
was  beard  in  tmwmatim,  it  would  b*  satiBfactorr  Iji 
bsow  bow  it  TM  brooeht  in.  Ia  fba  abMnce  of  all  eadi 
gnidiDg  ligbta,  notbiag  can  cow  be  offered  bevond  simple 
saggestjon  and  copjectire.  "  Uk,"  in  old  [''ugliih,  was 
often  written  vit;  and  "vatta"  ia  explained  by  JaniiesoQ 
to  Bignifr  uHi :  "That  m/ita  of  army!  be  not  abualt 
[disoaed],  uor  forj-att  in  tTma  of  pMe":  i.i.  ibai.,  in 
tune  of  peac«,  uurtUl  UM  [eg tawtitat)  be  n<'t  rj'---:< ' '- i 
If  uoK,  in  like  Diuuier,  b«  takan  as  eqniva'  '     '  ' 

proverb  will  be  "  Every  pea  hath  it*  lui,  ai  ' 
srteeD,"  — a  masim  of  mrd  thrift,  warn 
waste  a  beaa,  or  eves  a  pea;  and  bdongii  j  >  .  ii< '  .-  <i" 
catSKOfy  as ''  Many  a  little  maksa  a  ■kUt,   niii  -  A  |iiii 


a  day  is  a  groat  a  year,"    In  thss  viewing  "  vyite  "  and 

only  (bat  uk.  as  already  stalaj,  was  in  old  Englisb  wrft- 
taa  Ml,  a  Ibr  u,  but  that  in  m^lsval  limei  tbe  ..^.lul  of 
the  lel^r  v  often  found  its  way  to  tbe  beginning  of  wi»<ds 
commenciug  with  u,  eu,  ac.  Thus,  momBBj,  a  stup  for 
cODveyiog  borsei,  became  vgneiiiati  just  as  we  auppoM 
uu,  or  Me,  to  have  beconw  euiK  or  ■«*(.  In  lilu  msjuur 
Iba  y«c  (former!  J  (w,  ttuA,  &c),  in  Cheshire  i«  calM  tbe 
mice  (HalUrrell),  So  uM^rK^ntate.  The  manucr  je 
which  a  it  baa  introduced  itself  ia  various  words  is  tmoDK 
the  cnriosities  of  elyniology,  and  has  not  escaped  iht 
eatice  of  pbilologtats.  Tbos  we  have  ciavai  froa  lint, 
viriut  from  ^iHTSr,  tit  from  'C.  We  have  beard  a  modem 
Qreek  jirononnca  the  words  HilCAw,  nijiv,  Facloi,  ar&w. 
But  this  is  a  subject  mora  worthy  of  an  essay,  than  of  a 
cursoiy  note.] 

Heraldie  Query.  —  I  am  de«irous  of  learniaa;  to 
whom  a  certain  coat  pf  arms  btflongSi  which  if 
much  defiuedi  so  t^t  I  cftonot  make  oui  (be 
eoloun  with  certain^.  My  knowledge  of  heraldic 
terms,  too,  ia  pe  very  limited  that  I  fear  I  ean 
hardly  make  myself  iinderstood  b^  those  of  whom 
J  eeek  infornation.  The^  will  evcuw  q/  imar 
rut  attempt  at  descriplioQ.  Tke  right  half  of 
tlu  ihield.bai  quarterly  ^1.)  Abore,  two  griffiu 
arg^  below,  a  field  arg.  is  engrailed  (I  believfl 
thatjis  the  term),  and  bears  a  griSn  sa. 

(2.)  Sh.  on  a  chevron  arg.  three  leopards' 
heads,  all  between  three  seallop-shells  arg. 

The  left  half  of  the  shield  bears  (3.)  sa.  a 
chevron  arg.  between  three  pkeofu  arg. 

Creit. — A  dove  arg.  holding  in  ita  beak  ascaUop- 
ahdJ.  I  am  told  that  (1.)  is  the  arms  of  the 
Eoight  family.  J. 

rUichael  Knight  of  Weaterbsni,  co.  Esat,  son  of  Chris- 
topher Knight  oTCndham,  co.  Kent,  br  Uaiy,  daasblar 
and  heir  of^  John  Plstt  of  WIgan,  co.  llancaiUr.  had  tha 
foUowiug  arms  granted  to  him  by  By^a  1b  I6e9.  Qiiar- 
teily,  1  and  i.  Per  cbsvron  aogiailed  lablB  and  argist 
three  griffins  pasattot  couoleicbaiieed,  Ibr  £Mfht.  2.  and 
3.  Azure  •□  a  ebavreu  betweea  l£ree  esoUofs  arsuit  M 
many  leopards' faces  galea,  for  j'2iiH.  The  crest  of  Ipiuk^ 
a  aloi^  (igent,  wings  expanded,  fdile,  holdlag  lonll 
beak  an  saealhip  ofttae  flrsi. 

This  family  entered  a  alwtt  pedigree  it  tha  yutitim 
at  Ewt.  A-  o-  IMS. 

Ilie  otbsr  coat  mMUoaed,  via.,  sable  a  durron  h^ 
tween  three  ep^^l^a  argent,  belongi  to  a  telily  of  Egic- 
ton,  of  Bgertou,  co.  Dorset,  wbo  entered  a  pedigrae  at 
the  TisIUtion  of  tliat  soasty,  a.  d.  ISTT.  ] 


?"^.' 


Wbo  wv  the  Mtlior  of  this  workf 


Opmwi.  ._    .  ^ 

The  firrt  edition  ww  pnUwM  iff  1S3L.  Die  t)w4 

in  isa7.  Q, 

[By  Swnitrf  BaJ)^,  of  She|H«H,] 

Bhm  iVMlom.— .What  ia  tbe  data  of  ■  white 
riate-^ch  arabeaqoa  border,  dotted  gmrad  and 
nowen  in  gold,  Marked  O.  G.  fengraved)  \  Bad  L 
(curalvB  4upital  w  gdd)  as  the  patatat'e  mm^ 
(Le,..  pin>  P 

Am  I  correct  -in  interpreting  I*  L.  (flutmn 
capitals)  and  T.  in  hfM  with  73  T  (engraved)  — 
the  fobjao^  ■  )i^  frieM  faorder  widi  tpiigi  and 
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bouquets  in  medallion,  as  Lecot,  painter,  July, 
1773? 

"^^^ere  can  a  dated  list  of  painters*  monograms 
be  referred  to  ?  Hue.  Ho. 

[Oar  correspondent  will  find  a  very  copious  List  of 
Sdvres  Marks  and  Monograms  at  pp.  421.  to  429.  of  Mr. 
Manyat's  valuable  Hilary  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain^  Mf 
dktoal  and  Modern.  From  that  list  it  would  seem  that 
the  marks  of  Leye  Sen.  are  L  cursive  and  L  Roman, 
and  of  Lecot  LL  cursive  and  LL  roman.] 

John  CoUinges,  D,  D.  —  He  published  a  book 
entitled  The  Intercourses  of  Divine  Love  betwixt 
Christ  and  his  Church,  1683.    Who  was  he  ?     Q. 

[Dr.  John  Collinges  was  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
divine  and  voluminous  writer,  bom  at  Boxstead  in  Essex 
in  1623 ;  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He 
had  the  living  of  St.  Stephen's,  Norwich,  from  which  he 
was  ejected  in  1662.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  Savoy  Conference,  and  particularly  excelled  as  a 
textuary  and  critic.  In  Poole's  AnnottUiontj  he  wrote 
those  on  the  last  six  chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  whole  of 
Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  the  four  Evangelists,  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  Timothy,  Philemon,  and  the  Revelation.  He 
died  at  Norwich,  Jan.  17, 1690.  Calamy  has  given  a  list 
of  his  publications:  see  also  Darling's  Cyelo.  Btbtio- 
graphiea,'] 


BOAMEB,  SAUNTBBEB. 

(2°*S.vi.  268.  314.) 

The  derivation  of  our  English  word  roamer 
from  the  Latin  Roma,  through  such  intermediate 
words  as  the  Sp.  romero,  which  properly  signifies 
a  pilerim  to  Bome,  and  in  a  secondary  sense  any 
pilgrim,  has  been  advocated  in  a  recent  number  of 
•*  N.  &  Q."  (p.  268.),  but  is  strenuously  impugned 
by  your  correspondent  J.  A.  Pictoh  (p.  314.), 
who  is  disposed  to  trace  *'  roamer  **  to  a  different 
source.  I  have  no  wbh  to  cavil  at  the  derivation 
which  your  correspondent  prefers ;  but  on  his  ob- 
jections to  the  derivation  proposed  in  "  N.  &  Q."  I 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

1.  "All  the  quotations/'  says  your  correspon- 
dent, "  prove  that  *  Romero,  Komeria,*  never  sig- 
nified anything  else  than  a  pilgrimage.**  As 
romero  never  signified  a  pilgrimage  at  all,  but  a 
pilgrim,  probably  what  your  correspondent  means 
to  say  is,  that  romero  never  signified  a  roamer. 
Bomero,  however,  is  certainly  used  occasionally  in 
Spanish,  mther  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  a 
roamer,  than  in  that  of  a  bond  fide  pilgrim. 
"  Gran  obrero,  gran  romero  **  (the  great  workman 
is  a  great  romero) ;  not  that  he  is  a  pilgrim,  but 
because  he  is  sent  for  from  place  to  place  (**  because 
he  is  sent  for  to  all  parts**),  and  therefore  is  a 
great  roamer.  And  if  it  be  meant  to  call  him  a 
pilgrim  at  flU,  it  can  only  be  in  a  secondary  or 
figurative  sense. 

So  also  in  the  '*  romero  pece,**  a  fabulous  fish 
which  is  facetiously  called  romero,  a  roamer,  be- 


cause, though  possessing  no  locomotive  power  of 
its  own,  it  goes  about  in  company  with  tae  shark, 
to  which  it  adheres.    **  Se  ase  fuertamente  a  loe 
que  Uaman  tiburones,  caminando  siempre  can  eUosS* 
^t  fastens  on  the  sharks,  so  as  always  to  go  where 
thep  go.)    Sharks  visit  no  shrines.    This  then  is 
evidently  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a 
pilgrimage,  but  a  roving  about  as  sharks  rore,  a 
roaming.    And  I  think,  too,  when  the  Duke  tells 
Sancho  Panza  that  he  might  possibly  come  back 
from  Candaya   "hecho  romero^  he  means,  not 
strictly  that  he  might  come  back  a  pilgrim,  bat 
a  rambler  or  roamer ;  —  '*  romero  de  meson  en 
meson,  y  de  venta  en  venta**   (a  romero   from 
tavern  to  tavern,  and  from  inn  to  inn).      To 
pich  a  ramble  honest  S.  P.  would  have  no  objec- 
tion; but  the  Duke  would  hardly  think  of  re- 
commending the  Candayan  expedition,  hj  merely 
intimating  to  so  shrewd  a  man  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly come  back  as  a  poor  pilgrim. 

2.  Your  correspondent  next  asserts  that  in  the 
English  and  cognate  languages  the  word  roam 
and  its  derivatives  cannot  be  shown  to  have  ever 
been  used  as  referring  to  pilgrimage  or  pilgrims. 
Indeed  they  can.    First,  in  JEnglish :  — 

**  Tyl  clerken  covetis  be  to  clothe  the  poora  and  Me, 
And  religioas'rofiMTt  recordarie  in  cloistares." 

Pierce  Ploughman,  ed.  1550,  fo.  19. 

Where  religious  romers  are  evidently  pUgrims, 
belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  ^^Rome  renners^ 
mention^  a  few  lines  after,  t.  e.  **  Rome  runners,** 
or  pilgrims  to  Rome.  (And  **  Rome,**  be  it  ob- 
served, appears  also  in  other  old  English  words ; 
such  as  romist,  romepemw,  and  romeseot). 
'  Next,  some  farther  lieht  is  thrown  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Scottish  lanpiage.  Those  whom 
our  English  forefathers  called  '*  Rome-mnners," 
the  Scotch  called  **  Rome-rakaris  **  (Raik,  v.  To 
wander,  to  rove.  Isl.  rakka,  to  run  luAer  and 
thither).  Still  the  idea  of  raniNing  to  Bame^  or 
roaming. 

3.  xour  correspondent  also  alleges  that  *'no 
corresponding  word  **  [to  the  Sp.  romero  or  to  the 
Eng.  roam"]  **  exists  in  the  French  or  Italian  lan- 
guages as  applied  to  Roman  pilgrimages.** 

As  far  as  the  derivation  of  "roam**  is  con- 
cerned, the  question  is  not  so  much  what  words 
** exist**  in  f'rench  or  Italian,  but  what  words 
in  former  times  existed.  However,  to  begin  with 
French :  in  that  language  we  have  not  onfy  the  old 
word  roumieux,  a  pilgrim,  which,  says  your  corre- 
spondent, ^  if  once  so  applied,  must  haiTe  had  a 
t  very  limited  range  and  short  existence,**  jet  which 
as  signifying  a  pilgrim,  pterin,  is  given  by  Da 
Cange  and  by  Raynouard  under  the  various  forms 
of  roumieux,  romieux,  and  romeu; — we  have  also 
the  corresponding  noun,  romipete  (^  S*e8t  dit  en 
general  des  p^lerins  qui  allaient  ii  Rome.**),  and  the 
derivative  verb,  romipiter,  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.    With  these  should  be  mentioned  the  old 
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Fr.  word  remyvage,  a  pilgrimage,  together  with 
the  several  Romance  terms,  romovage^  romavaige, 
romavia,  all  signifjing  a  pilgrimage,  and  romeUf 
romoneou^  a  pilgrim,  speciulj  to  Rome. 

But,  at  any  rate,  "no  corresponding  word  "  ex- 
ists in  Italian. — Let  us  see. 

Ital.  romeoj  a  pilgrim ;  romeaggio,  a  pikrimage. 

In  old  Italian,  as  was  long  ago  laid  down  bj 
Dante,  romeo  was,  strictly,  a  pilgrim  to  Rome, 
pellegrino  a  pilgrim  to  ComposteUa,  palmiere  a 
pilgrim  beyond  sea  (to  the  East,  whence  he  brought 
home  palms).  Subsequently,  the  three  terms  be- 
came conyertible.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
with  what  aim  your  correspondent  asserts  that,  in 
Italian,  pellegrino  is  the  ordinary  word  for  pilgrim. 
The  question  is,  what  were  the  words  used  for- 
merly? Was  not  romeo  used?  Of  romeo,  as 
employed  by  Italian  writers  in  the  sense  of  a  pil- 
grim, the  Vocab.  degU  Accad.  delta  Crusca  gives 
six  instances,  and  oi  pellegrino  in  that  sense  only 
two, 

Homeo,  then,  has  long  been  an  established  word 
in  Italian,  like  romero  in  Spanish,  signifying  a  pil- 

frim,  specially  a  pilgrim  to  Rome; — though  Ms. 
*icTON  may  think  there  is  no  such  "  correspond- 
ing "  word  in  the  Italian  language.  It  corresponds 
to  romero  in  Spanbh,  and  to  romeiro  in  Portu- 
guese. It  corresponds  to  rottmienx  in  old  French, 
and  to  romens  in  mediseval  Latin.  Romero^  in 
particular,  is  also  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  to  a  roomer  or  rambler. 
Through  romero^  then,  and  the  cognate  terms 
romeiro,  roumieux,  romeo,  &c.,  we  may  fairly 
trace  our  English  "roam"  and  "roamer"  to  Roma, 
It  has  also  been  proposed  in  "  N.  &  Q."  (2"^  S. 
vi.  269.)  to  derive  "  saunterer  "  from  the  Spanish 
santeroy  a  person  who  went  about  begging  for  a 
hermitage  or  for  the  Church.  Your  correspon- 
dent cam  for  some  evidence  of  the  "  connexion.** 
I  think  the  connexion  is  plain  enough.  If,  how- 
ever, by  connexion  he  means  intermediate  and 
cognate  words  in  the  French  language,  we  have 
them.  We  have  them  in  "  saintir  **  (se  sanctifier, 
,  devenir  saint),  and  in  the  "  sainteurs"  serfs  of  a 
church  to  which  they  owed  feodal  labaur,  or  pay- 
ment in  lieu.  It  is  not  to  be  suppos^  that  Uiese 
compelled  labourers  went  to  their  work  very 
briskly ;  and  therefore  some  persons  may  think 
that  the  true  derivation  of  saunterer  is  sainteur. 
This  is  possible.  But  the  two  words,  Fr.  sainteur 
and  Sp.  santero,  are  evidently  of  the  same  family ; 
and  if  we  derive  roomer  from  romero^  analogy 
seems  to  require  that  we  should  derive  saunterer 
from  santero. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  many  words  have  come 
into  our  language  direct  from  the  Spanish,  and  not 
only  from  the  Spanish  but  from  the  Italian  and 
Portuguese,  from  med. -Latin  and  from  the  old 
Romance,  without  ever  having  passed  to  us  through 
the  French  language  at  alL    now  this  took  place 


—  but  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far,  and  must 
conclude.  Thomas  Bots. 


ATTOBNET- GENERAL  NOTE. 

(2"*  S.  vi.  309.  358.) 

Genealogds  inquires  "  whether  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  Noye  still  exists  ?  '*  The 
late  Davies  Gilbert,  Esquire,  sometime  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  descended  from  Cath- 
arine Noye,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Colonel 
Huinphry  Noye,  l£e  son  of  the  attorney-general, 
by  Hester  Sandys,  a  coheir  of  the  barony  of 
Sandys  of  the  Vine.  I  believe  that  the  fullest 
memoirs  of  Attorney-General  Noye,  hitherto  pub- 
lished, are  those  given  by  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  him- 
self in  the  third  volume  of  his  Parochial  History 
of  Cornwall^  J838,  8vo.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  339.  he 
styles  himself  the  attorney-general's  "  descendant 
and  heir-at-law.**  In  an  earlier  History  of  Cbru" 
wally  that  by  Polwhele,  4to.  1806,  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  attorney-general,  frqm  the  original,  by 
Cornelius  Jansen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert,  and  engraved  at  his  expense.  Of  the 
same  picture  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  presented  a  copy 
to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  See  also  in  Mr.  Pol- 
whele*s  Works^  vol.  iv.  p.  94.,  a  united  pedigree 
of  Noye  and  Sandys,  brought  down  to  Davies 
Giddy  (afterwards  Gilbert).  John  Davies  Gil- 
bert, Esau  ire,  the  only  son  of  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  died  on  April  16, 1854,  leaving 
an  infant  son  and  heir  of  the  same  name,  who  is 
the  present  representative  of  Attorney-General 
Noye,  as  well  as  eldest  coheir  of  the  barony  of 
Sandys  of  the  Vine.  Polwhele  (iy.  94.)  styles  the 
attorney-general  Sir  William,  but  that  is  an 
error ;  as  shown  by  his  own  note  in  the  next  page, 
in  which  the  epitaph  at  Mawgan  is  cited,  which 
commemorates  "  Collonell  Humphry  Noye,  son 
and  heir  of  William  Noye  of  Carnanton,  Esq., 
Attorney  Generall,**  &c.,  of  which  the  words  son 
and  heir  of  William  Noye  are  omitted  in  the  copy 
in  "  N.  &  Q.,**  p.  309.  (See  the  copy  in  D.  GU- 
bert*8  ComwaUj  iii.  151.)  L^sons,  under  '^  Isle- 
worth,**  and  Aungier,  in  his  History  of  that  parish, 
have  fallen  into  the  same  error  of  terming  him 
Sir  William  Noye ;  but  in  the  register  of  the 
chapel  of  New  Brentford  his  name  is  thus  en- 
tered :  — "  Mr.  William  Noy,  the  King*s  at- 
torney, buried  the  11th  of  Aug.  1634.*'  His 
residenee  was  called  "  The  Sprotts  '*  at  Isleworth, 
and  had  previously  been  occupied  by  Thomas 
Viscount  Savage.  John  Gough  Nichols^ 


little  ease  dungeon. 


(2»*  S.  vL  345.) 

Ran<Me  Holme  was  not  the  first  or  the  only 
writer  who  has  desmbed  the  horrors  of  the  "  Little 
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Ease  '*  at  Chester.  In  An  Abstract  of  the  Sufferings 
of  the  People  called  Quakers  for  the  Testimony  of  a 
good  Conscience,  published  in  2  vob.  8vo.  in  1733, 
the  author  tells  us  that 

''Richard  Sale,  for  speakins  to  a  priest  in  the  street,  at 
Chester,  on  the  4Ui  of  the  llUi  month,  1656,  was,  by  the 
mavor^s  orders,  put  into  LittU  Ecue,  and  kept  there  about 
eight  hours.  And,  on  the  8th  of  the  first  month  following, 
Ibr  preaching  in  the  streets,  was  kept  in  ZMtls  Hate  afore- 
sfljd  fbnr  hottrs.  This  poot  man,  being  pretty  corpulent, 
cMMdd  not  be  put  into  that  narrow  hoh  without  much 
Tiolence,  so  that  four  men  had  much  ado  to  thrust  him 
hi,  and  at  several  times,  by  the  crushing  of  him,  the 
blood  gushed  out  of  his  mouth  and  nose.  His  health,  by 
this  Arequant  barbarity,  was  much  impaired,  and  his  body 
and  legs  swelled,  so  that  he  languished  about  two  montlis 
afkcr  this  Isst  time  of  his  being  put  there,  and  then  died 
in  the  sixth  month,  1657,  imputing  the  cause  of  his  death 
to  the  cruelty  of  bis  persecutors." 

The  writer,  in  a  note,  says :  —    ^ 

**  This  Little  Eate  was  a  hole  hewed  ont^in  a  rock ;  the 
bralUlth  and  cross  from  side  to  side  is  17  inches,  from  the 
back  to  the  inside  of  the  great  door ;  at  the  top,  finches ; 
at  Vne  shoulders,  &  inches;  and  the  breast,  9^  inches; 
Irom  the  top  to  the* bottom,  1  yard  and  a  half,  with  a  de- 
Irice  to  lessen  the  height  as  they  are  minded  to  torment 
the  person  put  in,  by  drawboards  which  shoot  over  across 
the  two  sides,  to  a  yard  in  height,  or  thereabouts.^ 

^o  this  account  I  may  myself  add,  that  this  hor- 
rible chamber  of  torture  was  situate  under  the  old 
Northgate  Prison  at  Chester,  which  no  longer  dis^- 
graces  the  neighbourhood.  But,  some  three  Ot 
rour  years  ago,  a  drain  was  being  constructed 
Across  the  site  of  the  old  pfrison ;  and,  while  the 
Work  was  in  progress,  I  myself  saw  an  ancient 
excayation  in  the  rock,  answering  the  description 
given  by  Handle  Holme  and  the  Quaker  author, 
and  which  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  was  the 
Identical  Little  Ease  in  which  George  Marsh,  the 
Protestant  maHyf,  was  confined  in  1665,  and 
which  afterwards  received  the  nonjurtng  bodies  of 
the  unfortunate  Quaketv  during  the  Interregnum. 

J.  HtJGHBS. 
Chester. 


.iiwUtf 


I  can  tell  your  correspondent  David  Gam  of 
a  LitUe  Ease^  which  was  found  in  the  old  gaol 
>U  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1635,  when  it  was 
repaired  ;  and  it  is  again  mentioned  in  the  Corpo- 
ration Records  in  1665,  when  a  pair  of  *'  stocKs  '* 
was  directed  to  be  made  '*for  the  place  called 
Little  Ease  in  the  gaol,"  for  the  punishment  of  pri- 
soners convicted,  whilst  in  prison,  *'  on  the  infor- 
mation of  the  gaoler,  of  swearing,  cursing,  de- 
bauchery, drunkenness,  or  other  misdemeanours 
whatever.**  This  Was  placing  a  very  vague  and 
ill-defined  power  in  the  hands  of  the  gaoler;  but 
had  the  power  been  ever  so  well  defined,  it  is  one 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  possessed.  In  1670, 
the  instruments  of  punishment  in  the  gaol  are 
enumerated  as  being,  "  10  horse  locks,  4  pairs  of 
cfoss  fetters,  2  chains,  one  being  lon^  3  ^airs  of 
band-cuffs,  a  pair  of  pothooks  (j)  wim  two  rivets 


and  shackles,  6  pairs  of  iron  fetters  and  shackles, 
and  a  brand  to  bum  persons  in  the  hand***  To  this 
pleasant  list  of  articles,  *'  another  bumii^  iron  " 
was  added  in  1703,  and,  in  1722,  **a  pair  ofthuflih- 
screws.**  The  ^  chamber  of  LitUe  Ease^  and  the 
brands  and  thumb-screws,**  are  occasioiially  men- 
tioned in  the  Awmal  InDeniory,  until  1765,  after 
which  they  are  not  alluded  to.  There  are  no  means 
of  knowing  when  they  Were  last  used. 

PisflST  TsoMFscor. 

Stoks  Newington. 


XTTMOLOQT    OF  *^  COCKSHUT  **   AND  "  GOCKSHOOT.** 

(2"*  S.  vi.  345.) 

Tour  correspondent  Jatdeb  may  be  assured 
that  these  words  are  not  only  '*  allied,*'  but 
identical.  The  following  extracts  will  clearlj 
show  that  it  is  a  mere  variation  of  orthography, 
arising  probably  from  local  pronunciation. 

The  Kesolute  John  Florio,  whom  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  to  have  been  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  our  great  poet,  as  Lord  Southamp- 
ton was  his  patron,  thus  explains  Cockshvi  in  ma 
Worlds  of  Wordee,  1598 :  — 

«  Cane  e  lapo,  tra  cane  e  lapo,  eoek^Aut  or  twOigki, 
as  when  a  man  cannot  diaceme  a  dog  firom  a  wolfe." 

This  is  repeated  with  slight  variation  in  his 
seeond  edition  in  1611,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  word  is  there  Cook'Shutet 

Then  comes  the  worthy  Bundle  Gotgrare,  often 
an  excellent  expositor  of  the  meaning  of  8bak- 
speare,  and  under  the  word  '*  Chien  **  m  his  Di4> 
ttonary,  we  have  — 

**  Entre  chien  et  lonp.  In  twilM  or  coek^thoot  tiaie 
(when  a  man  can  hardly  discern  a  Dog  firom  a  WcMa.*^ 

Torriano,  who  amplified  his  aiicestof  Plorio^s 
Dictionary,  has  the  word  also  CocA'shoote. 

Woodcocks  were  commonly  designated  by  old 
sportsmen  Cocks,  and  the  Cockskut  or  Codk-nei 
was  a  net  contrived  for  taking  thetn ;  a  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  which  contrivance  will  be  found 
under  the  word  "Cock-roads*'  in  the l)ictionarittm 
Rusticum,  f704 ;  probably  copied  from  The  Oen* 
demands  Recreation.  The  reason  why  Cockshut 
time  designated  Twilight  is  clearly  there  accounted 
for  thus :  — 

<<  The  nature  of  the  Woodcock  is  to  lie  dose  all  day 
nnder  some  hedge,  or  near  the  roots  of  old  trees,  plddng  ibr 
worms  nnder  dir  leaves,  and  will  not  stir  wltnoat  behig 
distnrhed ;  neitner  does  he  see  his  way  well  beftnre  him  In 
the  morning  early ;  hot  towards  evenhig  be  takes  wing 
to  go  and  get  water,  flying  generally  low;  and  when 
they  find  any  thoroughfare  through  any  wood  or  nnge 
of  trees,  they  use  to  venture  throi^h,  and  tbwrefore  the 
Cock-roads  ought  to  be  made  in  such  places,  md  yoor 
(hck-nets  planted  according  to  the  following  figttre.^ 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  mode  of 
forming  the  Cock-road  afia  nlacing  the  Codkrshui^ 
and  a  place  of  concealment  for  the  IbWler  to  watch 
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the  gliare  in  the  evening  twUight  This  will  ex- 
plain the  cockahoot  of  the  wood  in  the  quotation 
from  Blount,  and  I  trust  all  the  diffioultiea  of 
your  correspondent.  I  have  not  Dr.  Richard8on*8 
Dictionary  at  hand,  or  Nares,  but  I  hare  a  tirief 
note  to  this  purpose  on  the  passage  in  K.  Bichard 
III.  in  my  late  edition  of  Shftlcspeare. 

8.  W«  SlMOBE. 

Micklebam. 


In  the  Serefordthire  Glossary  the  Word  cock- 
shut  is  explained  to  be  "  a  contriyance  for  catch- 
ing woodcocks  in  an  open  glade  or  drivd  of  fl 
wood,  by  means  of  a  suspended  net.  In  some 
places,  cockshutj  from  being  an  appellative,  has 
become  a  proper  name,  the  meaning  being  ex- 
tinct." In  Halliwell's  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Promncial  Words,  the  following  article  occurs :  — 
'*  Cochshui,  a  large  net,  suspended  between  two 
poles,  employed  to  catch,  or  shut  in,  woodcocks, 
and  used  chiefly  in  the  twilight.  Hence  perhaps 
it  came  to  be  used  for  twilight  f  but  Kennett  says, 
'  when  the  woodcocks  shoot  or  take  their  flight  in 
woods.'  Florio  has  the  latter  sense  exclusively, 
!np.  79.,  fed.  1611.*' 

The  history  of  this  Word  seems  to  be,  that  it 
originally  meant  a  folding  net  which  waS  spread 
across  an  opening  in  a  wood,  and  was  used  for  en- 
closing or  shutting  in  woodcocks.  The  places  where 
these  nets  were  used  sometimes  acquired  the  name 
of  Cockshut ;  whence  such  proper  names  &A  that 
of  Cockshut  Hill,  near  Reigate,  mentioned  by. 
JaYdee  ;  and  ds  woodcocks  were  thus  caught  in 
the  evening, "  cockshut  time,**  or  *^  cockshut  light,'* 
meant  twilight,  L. 

Mr.  E.  Smirkcf  in  the  5th  Tolume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Archttological  Institute,  pp<  118—120.,  has 
clearly  shown  that  a  cockshete,  cokshat,  or  cock- 
roade  (Lat.  "volatile  woodoocdorum P')  was  **a 
contrivance  for  catching  woodcocks  in  a  glade  by 
a  suspended  net,*'  and  that  the  word  was  applied 
indifferently  to  ihe  net  or  to  the  place  where  it 
was  used.    He  says  that  — • 

**  Serjeant  Manning,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  word,  considers  that  it 
owes  its  last  svllahle  to  the  bird's  habit  of  lying  *  con- 
cealed or  shut  anting  the  day,'  or  of  taking  *  their  flight 
or  ghoot  at  twilight.'  Chas.  Knight,  in  his  rooeot  edition 
of  Shakspere^ '  inclines  to  think  it  eqaivalent  to  cockroost 
time,  the  hoar  at  which  the  cock  goes  to  rest.'  Uiifor- 
tnnately  for  this  last  conjectare,  the  cock  referred  to  is  a 
bird  of  crepuscular  habits,  that  sleeps  by  day  and  fli^s  by 
night.  Mr  friend  the  learned  Serjeant  is  mote  correct  in 
his  natoraf  history  of  the  bird,  but  1  doubt  whether  be 
can  show  any  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  word  'shut '  or 
*  shoot'  in  the  sense  he  assigns  to  them,  and  I  suspect  the 
woodcock  is  a  fowl  more  shot  at  than  shooting.** 

So  far  Mr.  Smirke.  I  can,  however,  supply 
the  required  warrant  for  the  serjeanVs  second 
meaning,  i,  e,  flight.    The  gunners  on  the  river 


Ouse  and  the  West  Norfolk  fens  call  the  time 
when  wildfowl  take  their  evening  flight  "  shut- 
sete'*  or  **shotsele*^  Sele  is  the  A.-8.  ssel,  season ; 
and  wheat*8owing,  barley '^sowing,  hay-harvest,  fro. 
are  called  in  Norfblk  "  wheatsele,"  •*  barleysele,*' 
"haysele,"  &c.  The  flight  Of  the  Woodcock  I  have 
fi*eqttentbr  heard  gamekeepers  describe  as  '*  scud- 
ding." I  ofice  heftrd  this  term  in  Pembrokeshire 
And  several  times  in  Norfolk. 

Without  doubt  the  surname  Cockshott  or  Cock- 
shut came  f^om^he  first  of  the  name  living  near 
or  keeping  a  "  volatile  woodcoccorum  "  for  catch- 
ing •*  gallos  silvestres.*'  E.  G.  R. 


The  following  extracts  from  Allies*  Antiquities 
and  Folk-'Lore  of  Worcestershire  (2nd  ed.  pp.  283 
-**4.)  will  probably  be  interesting  to  Jaydebc  — 

"  In  the  parish  of  Great  Malvern  there  are. . .  Cockshoot, 
Cockshute,  or  Cockshut  Orchard,  Lane,  and  Farm^  at  the 
Link. ...  It  is  said  that  the  name  '  Cock-shoot '  probably 
designates  the  place  where  springes  or  nets  were  set  to 
catch  Woodcocks  * ;  and  that  the  syllable  *  shoot '  means 
the  hole  or  gap  in  the  batik  or  hedge  thtoagh  which  the 
woodcocks  either  ran  or  fled  into  the  springe  or  net.  Now 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  springs  of  water  from  North 
Malvern  Hill  run  by  the  spot  in  question,  and  it  was  a 
very  likely  place  in  days  of  yore  to  be  frequented  by 
Woodcocks.  Still,  however,  spouts  or  cocks  for  water- 
shoots,  tfu^  shuts  t,  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  banks,  or 
slopes,  may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  names 
in  question ;  for  instance,  there  is  Cocksbute,  by  Dorms- 
ton  Hill;  Cockshoot  Hill,  in  Hadsor,  near  Droitwich; 
Cockshut  t  Hill,  in  Lulsley;  and  Cockshoot  Hillj  at 
Shelsley  Beanchamp.  But,  as  these  localities,  even  if 
they  have  or  had  spouts,  would  be  equally  favourable  lor 
woodcocks,  it  is  probable  that  the  first-mention^  deriya<^ 
tion  is,  in  some  such  ^cases,  the  primaty  one )  and»  when 
Shakspeare  speaks  of  a  '  Cockshut  Ume '  §,  he  probably 
refers  to  the  twilight,  when  woodcocks  ||  run  or  fly  out 
of  the  covers,  and  were  caught  at  the  shoots  in  the 
springes  or  nets." 

The  **  Cockshoot  Hill  ^  (and  Wood)  at  Shelsley 
Beauchamp,  Worcestershire,  is  on  the  boundary 
of  Lord  Ward*s  Witley  estate ;  and,  curiously 
enough)  on  the  boundary  of  his  Himley  estate 
(Stanordshire),  th^e  is  a  second  Cockshoot  Hill, 
and  wood,  distant  twenty  miles  from  the  former^ 

Near  to  Eilesmere,  in  Shropshire,  is  a  chapelry, 
called  Cockshut.  CtTTBUEXT  Bxde. 

*  See  the  Journal  of  th§  AreluBohpicat  Itutitutei  V0)«  V. 
pp.  118.  to  181. 

t  The  peasantr/  call  those  channels  made  to  carry  rain- 
water off  ploughed  lands  **  land  shuts,"  and  natural  rills 
**  water-shuts."  Thus  a  spring  with  a  spout  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  or  slope  wotdd,  in  common  langtiage,  be  a  *'  cock- 
shut." There  is  one  on  the  side  of  the  Malvern  road, 
just  above  Cockshut  Farm. 

X  Cockshut  is  also  a  personal  name.  See  Niehois's 
History  of  Leicestershire,  voL  iv.  part  2.|  p.  524. 

§  Richard  ll^^ct  Y.,  Scene  3. 

\\  Almost  allSkes  in  the  countrv,  when  Bpenking  of 
woodcocks,  scar^lj  evtf  nse  the  prenx. 
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Cawood's  BibU  (2»^  S.  vL  30.  380.)  —The  title- 
page  to  mj  copy  of  Cawood*8  Bible,  small  4to., 
1561,  has  a  border  with  Cawood^s  mark,  the  same 
as  to  the  third  part  and  to  the  Apocrypha.  The 
date  is  also  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Mr.  Harris 
called  on  me  some  years  ago  with  the  first  sheets 
of  a  Bible  which  he  was  anxious  to  identify.  The ' 
Bible  was  I  belieye  imperfect,  and  the  property 
of  a  nobleman,  sent  to  him  to  k^  completed  for 
the  binder ;  but  we  were  unable  to  identify  the 
edition.  I  hope  that  our  friend  Fbancis  Fkt  will 
carry  his  researches  much  farther  than  '^  tit  un- 
ravelling  mixed  editions^**  and  enlighten  the  public 
by  tracing  the  progressive  improvements  in  the 
translation  of  the  inspired  volume  into  English. 
•  Geokge  Offob. 

Hackney. 

Remaiju  of  Wimbledon  and  the  Story  of  a  Ro' 
mancer  (2^  S.  v.  235.)  —  I  cannot  at  present  say 
who  was  the  person  satirised,  or  what  gave  rise  to 
the  publication,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
that  the  author  of  the  same  was  Benjamin  Bell, 
surgeon  in  thb  city,  and  that  the  etchings  which 
embellish  the  volume  were  done  by  himself.  Mr. 
C.  K.  Sharpe  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  Dr. 
Bell,  if  I  mistake  not,  died  many  years  ago. 

T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

^  Wesley's  Hymns  set  to  Music  by  Handel  (2°*  S. 
vL  373.)  —  I  have  a  copy  of  the  music  referred 
to  in  this  Query.  It  was  published  in  1826  by 
Samuel  Wesley,  the  great  organist,  son  of  the 
Bev.  Charles  Wesley.  The  title-page  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  IJte  FUzwiOiam  Music  never  pnblished.  TTtree  Hymns, 
the  words  by  the  late  Bev.  Charles  Wesley,  AJI,,  of 
Christ  Chorch  College,  Oxon.,  and  set  to  music  by  George 
Frederick  Handel,  faithfully  transcribed  from  his  autogra- 
phy in  the  Library  of  the  FitzwUUam  Museum,  Cambridge, 
hy  Samuel  Wesley,  and  now  very  respectfully  presented 
to  the  Wesleyan  Society  at  large.  [Signed]  S.  Wesley. 
Ent  at  Sta.  Hall,  Price  It.  6d.  To  be  had  of  Bfr.  S.  Wesley, 
No.  16.  Euston  Street,  Euston  Square,  and  at  the  Boyal 
Harmonic  Institution,  Regent  Street." 

In  the  Wesleyan  Magazine  for  1826,  p.  817. 
»  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  MS.,  and 
there  is  also  given  the  substance  of  a  note  from 
Miss  Wesley  as  to  the  intimacy  between  Handel 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich,  and  between  the  latter 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wesley. 

The  hymns  set  are  "  Sinners  obey  the  gospel 
word,"  "  O  Love  divine,  how  sweet  thou  art,"  and 
^'Bejoice,  the  Lord  is  King;**  and  the  form  of  the 
music  is  that  of  an  air  with  accompaniment  for  the 
pianoforte  or  organ.  The  first  atti  third  will  be 
found  in  Mercer's  Hymn  Hoohj  muiged  in  short* 
score  for  four  voices ;  the  one  being  called  Can- 
nanSf  and  the  other  HandeVs  l4tSth.  The  hurmonics 


of  both,  and  the  melody  of  the  latter,  are  slightly 
altered.  Mr.  Mercer  appears  to  have  got  them 
from  Havergal's  Collection.  David  Gam. 

PZflto  on  Spirits  (2~»  S.  v.  148.)  — 

" Bc\ru»r  c^v  oc  rk  wtfi.  rhv Tu^va  koI *0<npt9 icmiy.nm  coto- 
potviievtL,  ^ifrc  Bt&v  wuBi^fiara,  ^i|tc  opSftmwmv,  aXXm,  lai§Ui¥m^ 


liertorifiovf  ithf  ap$pmwmv  yryoi'^iMU  ktvoturi,  mu^  v^aXA^  t^  hf 

oKfiarov  ixptrrws,  oAAa  koX  ^nfjctK  ^vovc  xaX^  trmiians  ata94tnt 
^vvciAi|2(b«  ii6o¥iiP  UxpiUrjB,  «u  voror  «u  iaa  ramts  cyy«v<6- 
fiMwa  Tcuc  ficTa^oXtuc  riSji^  rov(  iimv  fioAAor,  roviii  ^nw  hry 
raparrci*  YcroKrcu  y^  mt  iv  av4jp«*irotc,  koI  iai^4»aw,  «P«t^ 
lia/^opaX  KoX  majciat.'* — ^Plutarchus,  2>e  Jside  et  Osiriae, .  c 
XV.,  ed.  Wyttenbach,  Oxon,  1796,  iiL  478.  See  also  xiiL 
205.  n.  D.,  and  208.  n.  B. 

FXTZHOPKIHS. 

Garrick  Club. 

Guercino's  Aurora  (2»*  S.  vi  287.)  —about  the 
original  of  which  Mb.  Gutch  would  be  glad  to 
know,  is  not  an  oil-painting,  but  a  lai^  fresco,  at 
Rome,  done  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  halls  in 
the  casino  standing  in  the  Villa  LudovisL  The 
owners  of  this  beautiful  place,  the  Princes  of 
Piombino,  have  for  many  years  formed  the  nn- 
enviable  sole  exception  to  that  Roman,  qr,  to  speak 
more  truly,  that  Italian  kindness  which,  with  such 
graceful  readiness,  throws  wide  open  to  all  comers 
the  door  of  every  room  or  garden  that  holds  a  work 
of  art :  thousands  have  there  been,  as  well  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  as  travellers  thither,  who  never 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  of  those  many  art- 
treasures  clmrlishly  imprisoned  within  the  gates  of 
the  ungenial  Piombino  Villa  LudovisL    D.  Rock. 

Perham,  Sussex  (2°*  S.  vi.  69.)— No  doubt  this 
is  Parham,  near  Arundel.  R.  C.  W. 

*  Age  of  Tropical  Trees  (2»^  S.  vi.  325.)  —  Only 
one  ring  of  ligneous  matter  is  deposited  each  year, 
even  in  tropical  climates,  there  being  only  one 
period  of  rest  analogous  to  our  winter.  The  num- 
ber of  concentric  rings  which  appear  wh^i  the 
tree  is  cut  across  is  not  a  sure  criterion  of  age 
under  all  circumstances.  In  endpgens  the  rings 
are  altogether  wanting.  J.  M.  B. 

"  OaUowes  taken  doune  aboute  London^  1554.** 
(2°*  S.  vi.  314. 465.) --Verily  »*  K  &  Q."  not  only 
furnish  much  valuable  information  in  answer  to  lite- 
rary inquiries,  but  revive  reminiscences  of  **  auld 
lang  syne,"  and  bring  together  forgotten  friends.  A 
gentleman  at  Cork,  who,  forty  years  ago,  was  on 
pleasant  friendly  terms  with  me,  has  sent  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  Query,  Why,  on  **  the  iiij 
dale  of  June,  1554,  was  taken  doune  all  the  Gral- 
lowes  that  were  aboute  London  ?**  He  refers  me 
to  the  Diary  of  Henry  Machin,  printed  for  the 
Camden  Society,  who  states  that  fortj-dx  poor 
creatures  impLcated  in  Wyatt*8  rebellion  were 
hanged  upon  twenty-four  gallows ;  ten  upon  the 
gates,   and  fourteen  in  tne  city  and  In^roagfa. 
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^'  1554.  The  iiij  day  of  Jonii  wasse  all  the  galoes  in 
London  plokyd  don^  on  all  plases."  The  same 
day  preparations  commenced  to  receive  "the 
prynce  of  Spayne  commyng  in."  Mary,  who  an- 
ticipated hanging  round  the  neck  of  her  husband 
Philip  II.,  did  not  consider  twenty-four  gallows 
a  pleasing  addition  to  the  wedding  procession. 

George  Offor. 

John  Lackland. — Your  correspondent,  T.  A. 
PicTON,  says  (2°'»  S.  vi.  314.)  :  "  We  know  that 
King  John,  after  his  defeat  and  humiliation^  acquired 
the  sobriquet  of  *  Sans-terre '  or  *  Lackland.*  On 
what  authority  does  this  statement  rest  ?  I  have 
not  Matthew  Paris  to  refer  to ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  gives  a  very  difierent  account.  At 
all  events,  Sandford,  in  his  Genealogical  History 
(p.  81.),  tells  us  that  John*s  father,  Henry  IL, 
was  wont  jestingly  to  call  him  "Sans-terre,**  or 
^^  Lack' land;**  large  provisions  having  been  made 
for  his  brethren,  and  nothing  seeming  to  be  left 
for  him.  Msletes. 

Pill(yry  (2°*  S.  vi.  245.)  —  I  saw  the  pillory  at 
Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  about  three  years  ago. 
It  was  then  entire,  but  a  good  deal  out  of  repaur ; 
but  I  am  informed  by  an  inhabitant  that,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  man  being  put  in  the  stocks,  which 
are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  pillory,  about 
two  years  ago  the  whole  was  repaired  by  the  au- 
thorities. It  stands  at  the  bacK  of  the  market- 
house  in  the  little  square  between  that  building 
and  the  church.  Although  acquainted  with  a 
large  number  of  English  towns  and  villages  this  is 
the  only  pillory  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen.* 

N.  J.  A. 

Forty  Days*  Rain  (2°^  S.  vi.  328.) —The  saying 
is  applied  at  Rome  to  any  day  within  the  octave  of 
the  Feast  (Aug.  24)  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apo- 
stle. D.  Rock. 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES 
wanted  to  purchasb. 

Purtleiil«n  of  Price,  fte..of  the  fi»lIoirliic  Boob  to  be  lent  diieet  to 
the  sentlemen  by  whom  thej  are  requiied,  and  whoie  luunes  and  ad- 
drenes  are  given  for  that  porpoae. 

HoRATii  Opbra.    Vol.  U.    London,  Pine.    1733. 

Pinkbrton'b  SCOTZ.AND.    VoL  H.    London.    1797. 

Turnbr's  Sacrko  HuTORr  op  thb  World.    Vol.  L  London.    1834. 

Popb's  Works,  by  Warton.    Vol.  IX.    London.    1797. 

BBTRocpBcnvB  Bbv^ikw.    Nos.  25.  and  87. 

Ditto  ditto      Second  Series.    2  Vols. 

Ltbuc's  Principlbs  op  QKOhoor.    Vol.  L    London.    183^). 

Wanted  by  Thos.  O.  Stevenson^  87.  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Pbpts'  DiARr.    Small  Edition.    Vols.  IV.  and  V. 
D'Arblat'b  Diart.     12mo.    1842.    Vol.  I. 

Marorav^inb  db  Bareith'b  Mbmoirs.    Bmnswick.    1845.    Vol.  I. 
Wanted  by  Hookham  4-  Sons,  15.  Old  Bond  Street. 

Hahuton's  (Last)  Sbcrbt  History  op  thb  Coort  of  Emolaho,    S 
Vols.    8vo. 

Wanted  by  B.  W.  Preston^  Bookseller,  Nottingham. 


In  congequence  of  the  length  o/iome  of  the  articles  in  the  present  nttm- 
ber  toe  have  been  comyelled  to  omit  Mr.  Fobs'  New  Chancellor  of  the 
Reign  of  Henrv  11. :  ifr.  P.  Thompson  on  Peachara's  Complete  6«4le« 
man ;  Dr,  Hock  on  Separation  of  Sexes  in  Churches,  and  other  pc^in 
qf  interest,  together  with  our  usual  Notbs  on  Books. 

Cbnturiokt  wiU  find  what  he  desires  in  Sandys's  Christmas  Carols, 
and  ChappeWs  Music  of  the  Olden  Time. 

H.  A.'s  article  has  been  unavoidcMv  postponed  untU  next  loedb. 

H.  8.  L.  QorUnis  Biographical  Dictionary  in  four  vols.,  or  the  Bio- 
graphic  Universelle. 

W.  D.  (Oxford.)    7s  thavked.    We  hope  to  effect  the  desired  change. 

Anon.  FroissarVs  Chronicles,  4  vols.  8uo.  1814- 1816,  is  simply  a  re- 
print  qfthe  translation  by  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Bemers,  with  the  ob»o- 
lete  words  modernised.    There  is  no  Index  to  it. 

Alprbo  T.  Lbb. 
&  Q."  Ist  S.  X.  459. 

H.  S.  Blink.  The  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  orientation  of 
churches  is  noticed  in  2nd  S.  v.  378.  500. 

T.  MoRiNQ.  It  is  quite  true  that  Dr.  John  Barkham,  or  Barcham, 
Dean  of  Bodnng,  was  the  author  of  GwiUan^s  Heraldry.  Consult  Nieol- 
son's  Historical  Libraries:  TToods  Athena  Oxon.,  by  Bliss,  ii.  297-299.. 
ill.  38;  Mottle's  Biblioth.  Herald.,  alnd  Brydges's  Censura  Literaria. 

Errata.  —  2nd  S.  tL  p.  373.  col.  i.  I.  35.  for  **  desirable  "  read  "  dnra- 
ble."    2nd  S.  vi.  p.  337.  col.  i.  1.  l4./or  **  moss  "  read  '*  mops." 

TvLL  Pricb  will  bb  avrmttfor  the  following  Nos.  of  our  Ist  Series,  14, 
15,16,17.19.168. 

**  Notbs  and  Qubribs  "  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  cmi  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  TVhe  subscription  for  Stampbo  Copibs  A>r 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  Amn  the  Publishers  {including  the  Half" 
yearly  Indbx)  is  Us.  id.,  wtf^^puiy  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order  in 
favour  ofMmssna,  Bbu>  ANoa|Pbr,I86.  Flbbt  Strbbt,  £.C.|  to  udiom 
all  Cojcmvnioations  por  thb  Sdror  should  be  addressed. 


The  Uterary  blunder  has  been  already  noticed  in**N, 
!  xi.  410. 


A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

npHE    BOSCOBEL    TRACTS; 

X  relating  to  the  Escape  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  and  his  sub- 
8r  quent  Adventures.  Edited  by  J.  HUGHES, 
Esq.,  A.M.,  with  additional  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations, including  communications  from  the 
REV.  R.  A.  BARHAM.  Author  of  the  •*  In- 
coldsby  Legends."  In  Octavo,  with  En- 
Kravings,  price  16«. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

VALUABLE  WORKS   OF  REFERENCE. 
This  Day,  in  1  Vol.  8to.,  half  morocco,  II.  6s. 

TNDEX  TO  THE   SUBJECTS 

i  of  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  in  the  UNITED 
KINGDOM  DURING  the  LAST  TWENTY 
YEARS,  Compiled  by  SAMPSON  LOW,  oon- 
tBining  as  many  as  74,000  references,  under 
subiects,  each  giving  title,  price,  publishers, 
and  date. 

Two  valuable  Appendices  are  also  given— ^, 
containing  full  lists  of  all  Libraries,  Collec- 
tions, Scries,  and  Miscellanies  —  and  B,  a  List 
of  Literary  Societies,  Printing  Societies,  and 
their  Issues. 

"  An  iadispensable  contribution  to  British 
Bibliography.'*— Spectator. 


Just  published, 
TBB  BATsTsAPS  OF  SCOT- 


!  EDITED  BY 

I  PROFESSOR  AYTOUN. 

2  Vols.  ftap.  8yo.,  price  12s. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS,  Edin- 
burgh and  London  ; 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

br  professor  aytoun, 
Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cava- 

LiBRs,  1 1th  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

BoTHWELL ;  A  Poem,  3rd  Edi- 
tion, 7s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Ballads,  by  Bon 

Oacltibr,  5th  Edition,  8s.  ed. 

FiRMiLiAN  ;  A  Spasmodic  Tra- 
gedy. Fcap.  fis. 


or 

BUT  7. 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

THE  CASE. STATED  FOR 
its  IMMEDIATE  REPEAL.— London  : 
Jamea  Ridgwar,  169.  Piccadilly ;  W.  Kent  ft 
Co.,  86.  Fleet  Street:  Mann  Nephews,39.  Com- 
hill.  Dublin:  William  RobertM}n.  Edin- 
burgh: Grant  ft  Son.  Glasgow,  Richard 
GrifibiftCo. 

MODERN  BOOKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 
-NOTICE. 

Now  ready.  No.  i..  Post  Free  for  Two  Stamps. 

HINTS  TO  BOOK-BUYERS, 
by  which  a  saving  of  about  one-half  may 
be  eflbcted  in  the  PURCHASE  of  MODERN 
BOOKS,  including  a 

NEW  CATALOGUE  of  CHEAP  BOOKS. 

SAUNDERS  ft  OTLEY,  Publishers,  Conduit 

Street. 


This  Day,  8to.  cloth,  price  4s. 

E    GRAVES    OF    OUR 

FATHERS.    ByC.  H.  HALE. 

London :  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  ft  00. 
88.  FMenuMtcr  Bow. 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20. 1858. 


INEDITED  LETTEBS   OF   SHELLEY. 

The  subjoined  letters  of  the  Poet  Shelley  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginals in  my  possession ;  they  appear  to  have  been 
unknown  to  his. biographers. 

Philip  H.  Howabd. 

Corby  Castle,  6th  Nov.  1858. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Esq.^  to  Charles  Dvke  of 

Norfolk, 

"York,  October  28, 1811. 
"  Mr.  Stickland's,  Blake  Street 

"  My  Lord  Duke, 
"As  I  experienced  from  you  such  an  unde- 
served instance  of  friendly  interposition  in  the 
Spring,  as  I  am  well  aware  how  much  my  Father 
is  influenced  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  person, 
and  as  I  know  none  to  whom  I  could  apply  with 
greater  hopes  of  success  than  to  yourself,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  soliciting  the  interference  of  your 
Grace  with  my  father  in  my  behalf.  You  have 
probably  heard  of  my  marriage.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  it  has  exasperated  ray  Father  to  a  great 
degree,  surely  greater  than  is  consisteig;  with  jus- 
tice, for  he  has  not  only  withheld  the  means  of 
subsistence  which  his  former  conduct  and  my 
habits  of  life  taught  me  to  expect  as  reasonable 
and  proper,  but  has  even  refused  to  render  me 
any,  the  slightest  assistance.  He  referred  me  on 
application  to  a  Mr.  Whitton,  whose  answer  to  my 
letter  vaguely  complained  of  the  disrespectfulness 
of  mine  to  my  father.  These  letters  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  his  considerations  of  my  proceedings 
less  severe.  My  situation  is  consequently  most 
unpleasant:  under  these  circumstances  I  request 
your  Grace  to  convince  my  father  of  the  severity 
of  his  conduct,  to  persuade  him  that  my  offence  is 
not  of  the  heinous  nature  that  he  considers  it,  to 
induce  him  to  allow  me  a  sufficient  income  to  live 
with  tolerable  comfort.  I  am  also  particularly 
anxious  to  defend  Mr.  Medwin  from  any  accusa- 
tions of  aiding  and  assisting  me,  which  my  father 
may  bring  against  him.  I  am  convinced  tha(  a 
statement  of  plain  truth  on  this  head  will  remove 
any  prejudice  against  Mr.  M.  from  the  mind  of 
your  Grace.  That  he  did  lend  jne  £25  when  I 
left  Field  Place  is  most  true.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  was  ignorant  of  my  intentions  ;  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  purposes  to  which  I  was 
about  to  apply  the  money ;  that  he  expressed  his 
^  regret  that  he  had  unknowingly  been  instrumental 
in  my  schemes,  and  that  he  declined  lending  me 
an  additional  sum  when  he  was  aware  of  them.  I 
apologize  for  thus  trespassing  upon  your  goodness, 
and  conclude  by  expressing  my  hopes  of  your 


compliance  with  my  request,  of  the  consequent 

sliccess,  and  of  subscribing  myself 

"  Your  Grace' 

"  Very  obliged  hum.  Ser*. 

**  Pebct  Btsshe  Shellet. 

«  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
"  St.  James'  Square,  London." 
[Post  mark,  Oct.  30,  1811.] 

^  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart,  to  his  Son, 

"  Miller's  Hotel,  26th  May,  1813. 
"  My  dear  Boy, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  by  the  contents  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday  that  I  was  mistaken  in  the 
conclusion  I  drew  from  your  former  letter,  in 
which  you  assur  d  me  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  some  of  the  most  unfavorable  Traits  of  your 
Character,  as  what  regards  your  avow*d  opinions 
are  in  my  Judgment  the  most  material  parts 
of  Character  requiring  amendment ;  and  as  you 
now  avow  there  is  no  change  effected  in  them,  I 
must  decline  all  further  Communication,  or  any 
Personal  Interview,  untill  that  shall  be  Effected, 
and  I  desire  you  will  consider  this  as  my  final 
answer  to  any  thing  you  may  have  to  offer. 

"If  that  Conclusion  had  not  operated  on  my 
mind  to  give  this  answer,  I  desire  you  also  to  un- 
derstand that  I  should  not  have  received  any 
Communication  but  through  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  I  know  his  exalted  mind  will  pro- 
tect me  at  the  moment  and  with  the  World. 

**  I  beg  to  return  all  usual  remembrance. 
**  I  am  y*^  Affect*  Father, 

"  T.  Shelley." 
[No  endorsement] 

The  above  seems  to  have  been  enclosed  in  the 
following :  — 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Esq.,  to  Charles  Duke  of 

Norfolk, 

"  My  Lord  Duke, 

"  I  sincerely  regret  that  any  part  of  your  valu- 
able time  should  have  been  occupied  in  the  vain 
and  impossible  task  of  reconciling  myself  and  my 
father.  Allow  me  however  to  express  my  warmest 
gratitude  for  the  interest  you  have  so  kindly 
taken  in  my  concerns,  which  have  thus  unex-  * 
pectedly  terminated  in  disunion  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  I  was  prepared  to  make  to  my  father  every 
reasonable  concession,  but  I  am  not  so  degraded 
and  miserable  a  slave,  as  publickly  to  disavow 
an  opinion  which  I  believe  to  be  true.  Every 
man  of  common  sense  must  plainly  see  that  a  sud- 
den renunciation  of  sentiments  seriously  taken  up 
is  as  unfortunate  a  test  of  intellectual  uprightness 
as  can  possibly  be  devised.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
enclosing  my  father's  letter  for  your  Grace's  in« 
spection.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  from  the 
oommeneement  of  this  negociation,  in  which  pri- 
vate communicaticms  from  my  father  first  induced 
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me  to  engage,  that  I  am  willing  to  concede  any- 
thing that  is  reasonable,  anything  that  does  not 
involve  a  compromise  of  that  self-esteem  without 
which  life  wodd  be  a  burthen  and  disgrace. 

**  Permit  me  to  repeat  the  unalterable  recollec- 
tion I  cherish  of  your  kindness,  and  to  remain, 

"My  Lord  Duke, 
•'  Your  very  faithful  ob*  Serv', 

"  Perot  Btsshb  Shbluet. 

"  Coke*8  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street, 
"  Friday  Morning. 

[No  otlier  date;  not  sent 
through  the  post.] 
«  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
"Norfolk  House." 


SUMMARY   OF   THE   DECALOGUE. 

The  following  Latin  summary  of  the  Decalogue 
comprised  in  three  distichs  will  probably  interest 
biblical  readers.  It  is  appended  to  a  Paraphrase 
of  the  Psalms  by  Arthur  Johnston,  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  annotator  of 
his  sacred  poems  remarks  that,  though  the  author's 
writings  were  distinguished  for  perspicuous  bre- 
vity, he  seems  here,  in  a  manner,  to  have  ex- 
celled himself,  and  adds,  '*Nec  satis  mirandum 
qua  arte,  quove  ingenii  acumine  summam  Deca- 
logi,  in  tribus  hisce  distichis,  complecti  potuit." 
If  in  the  English  version  subjoined  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  the  merit  of  compression 
claimed  for  our  author  is  not  altogether  unattain- 
able in  our  own  language,  and  in  terms  proximate 
to  Bible  phraseology,  it  is  all  I  have  attempted : 
the  stern  oracular  character  of  the  matter  scarcely 
admits  of  poetic  beauty  or  the  indulgence  of  fancy. 

*^Decalogu8. 

**  1.  Me  solum  venerare  Deum ;  2.  nee  sculpe  quod  oras : 
3.  Impia  nee  vox  sit ;  4.  Lace  quiesce  sacra : 

5.  ISIajores  reverenter  habe ;  6.  nee  sanguine  dextraoi 

Infice ;  7.  nee  sancti  pollue  jura  tori : 
8.  Pura  manus  furti  sit;  9.  falsi  nescia  lingua: 
10.  Nullius  optetur,  vema,  marita,  pecus. 

A.  J." 
"  The  Ten  Commandments, 

*'l.  Have  thou  no  Gods  but  me;  2.  Nor  graven  type 
adore : 

3.  Take  not  my  name  in  vain ;  'twere  guilt  most  sore : 

4.  Hallow  the  seventh  day;  5.   Thy  parents  honour 

—  love :  • 

6.  No  murder  do ;  7.  Nor  thou  adulterer  prove : 

8.  From  theft  be  pure  thy  hands;  9.  No  witness  false, 

thy  word ; 
10.  Covet  of  none  his  house,  wife,  maid,  or  herd.*' 

J.  L. 

P.  8.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  Psalms  in 
alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse,  with 
otht*r  sacred  poems,  is  now  rather  scarce.  Strahan*s 
edition  in  octavo,  dated  1741,  beautifully  printed, 
is  now  before  me,  nur  have  I  ever  met  with  one  of 
later  date ;  the  earliest  was  that  of  1637. 


A   NBW   CHANCBLLOB   OF  THS  BEIGN   OF   HENRT  II. 

Deeming  it  the  duty  of  an  author  to  communicate 
at  the  earliest  period  to  the  purchasers  of  his  work 
any  important  addition  to  the  facts  he  has  stated, 
or  any  correction  of  an  error  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  allow  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  useful 
pages  of  **  N.  &  Q."  to  add  one  more  name, 
hitherto  unnoticed,  to  the  incomplete  list  of  Chan- 
cellors of  King  Henry  11. 

It  appears  from  the  undoubted  authority  of 
the  contemporaneous  writer,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, that  Geoffrey,  Provost  of  Beverley,  who, 
according  to  Leland,  was  Chancellor  to  the  king's 
son  when  joined  with  his  father  in  the  govern- 
ment, became  also  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
that  the  office  was  purchased  for  him  by  his 
uncle  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York,  for  the  sum  of 
11, 000  marks  of  silver. 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  the  annalist. 
Speaking  of  Adam  de  Chircheduna  under  the 
year  1176,  he  calls  him  — 

"  Clericus  Rogeri  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopi,  qui  vicem 
Cancellarii  in  cariaiavenis  regis  gerebat,  locoGaafridi, 
Pnepositl  Beverlaci  (ad  cujus  opus  priedictas  Eboracensis 
Archiepiscopus  cancellariam  Angli»  emerat  pro  undecim 
millibus  marcis  argentL") 

No  account  is  given  of  the  receiver  of  the 
money,  whether  by  Geoffrey's  predecessor  for  hb 
retirement^r  by  the  King  himself  for  the  place. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  record  that  bears  the 
name  of  Geoffrey  as  Chancellor :  but  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  related  by  Leland, 
that  he  perished  by  shipwreck  between  England 
and  Normandy  in  the  same  year.  (See  Benedict 
of  Peterborough,  i.  149.,  ed.  Hearne,  173^,  and 
Leland's  Collect  i.  162. 288.) 

The  possessors  of  my  volumes  will  therefore  be 
good  enough  to  insert  Geoffrey,  Provost  of  Be- 
verley, as  Chancellor  between  Ralph  de  Warne- 
ville  and  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  in  p.  164.  of  my 
first  volume :  and  I  shall  ieel  particularly  grateful 
to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  farther  particulars  relative  to 
this  newly-discovered  Chancellor.   Edward  Foss. 

Churchill  House,  Dover. 


BBNBT   F£ACUAM*S    '*  COMPLETB   GBNTLEMAH.** 

In  turning  over  the  third  edition  of  this  work 
(London,  1661,  «4to.),  I  find  the  following  pas- 
sages ;  of  some  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive an  explanation,  and  the  others  may  perhaps 
interest  a  portion  of  your  readers. 

In  the  first  page  the  author  alludes  to  the  "  whale'* 
and  '*  wirle-pool  **  as  being  first  among  fishes,  and 
the  "  pomroy  "  and  "  queen-apple  **  as  most  ad-  * 
mired  and  esteemed  among  fruits.  What  fish  was 
known  at  that  time  as  the  unrle^pool^  and  what 
fruits  as  the  pomroy  aud  queen-apple  t 
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At  p.  54.  the  author  says :  *'  if  our  common 
writers  have  any  wit  at  all,  thej  set  it  like  velvet 
before;  though  the  back  (like  a  bankrupt*8 
doublet)  be  but  of  buckram  or  poldavy.^^  What 
was  poidavy  f  * 

Seneca  an  English  Landholder,  —  At  p.  52.  the 

author  says : 

*^  Some  state  that  about  the  beginning  of  Nero*s  reign, 
Seneca  came  over  here  into  Britain ;  bat  most  certain  it 
is,  he  had  divers  lands  bestowed  on  him  here  in  England, 
and  those  supposed  to  have  lain  in  Essex,  near  to  Cama- 
lodunum,  now  Maldon." 

What  authority  is  there  for  these  assertions  ? 

Drawing  Materials  200  Years  ago.  —  There 
were  then  no  pencils  of  black  lead  encased  in  wood ; 
but  instead  thereof,  lead  in  long  round  slips,  which 
were  used  by  being  "  sharpened  finely,  and  put 
fast  into  quills."  "  Sallow  coals"  were  "  sharpened 
upon  the  ends,  being  more  blew  and  finely  grained 
tnan  the  other  coals,  and  smooth,  being  broken, 
like  satten,**  were  also  used  as  pencils.  Was  this 
charcoal  made  from  the  wood  of  the  sallow,  or 
Salix  cinerea  f 

The  "  crumbs  of  fine  manchet,  or  white  bread," 
were  used  "  to  rub  out  the  marks  of  lead  or  coal." 

Brushes  (for  water-colour  drawing)  appear  \o 
have  been  unknown,  and  pupils  are  directed — 

"  to  take  a  broom  stalk  about  the  bignesse  of  a  spoon- 
handle,  and  cut  it  even  at  the  end ;  when  you  have  done, 
chew  it  between  your  teeth,  till  it  be  fine  and  grow  hairy 
at  the  end  like  a  pencil :  but  I  care  not  how  little  you 
use  them,  because  your  pen  shall  do  better,  and  show 
more  art." 

"  About  twenty  or  thirty  drawing  pens  should  always 
be  kept,  made  of  Raven's  or  Goose  quills.  Tour  raven 
quills  are  the  best  of  all,  t<^write  fair  or  shadow  fine ; 
your  goose  quills  for  the  bigger  or  ruder  lines.** 

The  dry  colours  were  made  up  into  pastib  like 
the  modern  crayons.  The  colours  were  "  ground 
with  strong  wort,  and  rowled  up  into  long  rowls  like 
pencils,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  some  pat  hereto  a 
little  new  milk."  Such  were  Henry  Feacham*8 
directions  to  his  pupils  circa  1660. 

Arms  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Christendom  m  1661.  — 
Peacham  enumerates  the  following  :  — 

"  Those  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Kings  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  Hungary,  Polonia,  and  Bohemia,  and  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Arragon,  Sclavonia,  Sueva,  Dalmatia, 
Moravia,  Castile,  France,  England,  Navarre,  Scotland, 
Sicily,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Leon,  Ireland,  Toledo,  Naples, 
Galicia,  Grenada,  and  Norway." 

It  would  appear  from  this  list,  that  the  names 
of  half  the  present  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
either  then  unknown,  had  not  any  arms  assigned, 
or  were  not  considered  to  be  within  the  pale  of 
Christendom.     The  author  says  :  — 

"  The  Armes  of  ever^  kingdom  in  Christendome  are 
about  five-and-twenty  in  number,  if  you  count  those 
kingdomes  in  Spain,  Leon,  Aragon,  Castile,  and  the  rest.** 

The  inference  from  this  is,  that  Spain  had  not 
[♦  See  •«  N.  &  Q.**  !•»  S.  xi  2e6.  333.  475.] 


at  that  time  any  national  coat  of  arms  as   one 
united  kingdom. 
A  Tapster's  Dress  in  1661.  — 

*'  I  have  myself  met  an  ordinary  tapster  in  his  silk 
stockins,  garters  deep  fringed  with  gold  lace,  the  rest  of 
his  apparell  suteable.  With  cloak  lined  with  velvet,  and 
who  took  it  in  some  scorn  I  should  take  the  wall  of  him 
as  I  went  along  the  street**  —  See  p.  428. 

PisHET  Thompson. 
Stoke  Newington. 


BACON  S   ESSAYS. 

{Continued  from  2~»  S.  v.  421.) 
I  send  a  few  additional  Not^s  :  — 

I.  **A  mixture  of  a  Lie  doth  ever  add  Pleasure.  Doth 
any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  Men*s 
minds  vain  Opinions,  flattering  Hopes,  false  Valuations, 
Imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like ;  but  it  would 
leave  the  Minds  of  a  number  of  Men  poor  shrunken  things, 
full  of  Melancholy  and  Indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to 
themselves?  One  of  the  Fathers,  in  great  severity,  called 
Poesy,  Vinton  Dtemonutn ;  because  it  filleth  the  Imagina- 
tion,*and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  Shadow  of  a  Lie,** — Essay 
I.  p.  2. 

The  above  reminds  one  of  Touchstone^s  account 
of  "  the  truest  Poetry,"  which  he  declares  to  be 
"  the  most  feigning."  Poetry  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  synonymous  with  Fable  and  Invention. 
Thus  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  reading  the 
Poets,  says  that  while  the  young  are  not  to  be 
debarred  from  them,  they  are  to  be  cautioned 
against  such  parts  as  may  have  bad  efiects ;  and 
are  first  to  be  prepossessed  with  this  leading  prin- 
ciple, that  Poetry  is  false  and  fabulous.  We 
sometimes  find  in  old  writers  a  confusion  (if  not 
in  thought,  at  least  in  word)  between  Ficti(m  and 
Falseh(K>d,  Lies  and  Delusions.  The  following 
lines  on  the  Pleasures  of  Fancy  and  Fiction  are 
^Mmitated  from  Voltaire"  :  *  — 

**  0  the  happy,  happy  season. 
Ere  bright  Fancy  bent  to  Reason ; 
When  the  spirit  of  our  Stories 
Filled  the  mind  with  unseen  glories ; 
Told  of  Creatures  of  the  Air, 
Spirits,  Fairies,  Goblins  rare. 
Guarding  Man  with  tenderest  care ; 
When  bdfore  the  blazing  hearth. 
Listening  to  the  tale  of  mirth, 
Sons  and  daughters,  mother,  sire. 
Neighbours  aU  drew  round  the  fire ; 
Lending  open  ear  and  faith 
To  what  some  learned  gossip  saith  ! 

But  the  Fays  and  all  are  gone. 
Reason,  Reason,  reigns  alone ; 
Every  grace  and  charm  is  fled. 
All  by  dulness  banished ; 
Thus  we  ponder  slow  and  sad ; 
After  Truth  the  world  is  mad ; 
Ah  I  believe  me.  Error  too 
Hath  its  charms,  nor  sipall,  nor  few.** 

The  Pleasures  of  Delusion   are   often  dwelt 
*  Oermtm  Popular  Stories,  Lood^  1826,  yoL  ii.  p.  iv. 
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on  by  Norris  of  Bemerton.     Thus,  in  his  poem 
called  The  Grant:  — 

"  What  bliss  do  we  oft  to  Dekision  owe  ? 
Who  would  not  still  be  cheated  so  ? 
Opinion  's  an  ingredient 

That  goes  so  far  to  make  up  true  Content, 
That  even  a  Dream  of  Happiness 
With  real  Joy  the  Soul  does  bless  $ 
Let  me  but  always  dream  of  this, 

And  I  will  envy  none  their  waking  Bliss." 

Again,  in  his  poem  Again8t\Knowledge  :  — 

"  Our  Joys,  like  Tricks,  do  all  on  Cheats  depend. 
And  when  once  known,  are  at  an  end. 
Happy  and  Wise,  two  blessings  are 
Which  meet  not  in  this  mortal  sphere ; 
Let  me  be  ignorant  below. 
And  when  IVe  solid  good,  then  let  me  know." 

See  also  his  "  Idea  of  Happiness ; "  and  cf.  Pas- 
cal's Thoughts  on  the  Vanity ^  Weakness,  and  Misery 
0/  Man. 

IL  "  -^sop*3  Damsel,  turned  from  a  Cat  to  a  Woman." 
—  xxxviii.  148. 

In  the  Rev.  Thos.  James's  charming  edition  of 
JEsop's  Fables  (London,  1852),  the  above  is  given 
at  p.  139.  under  the  title  of  "Venus  and  the  Cat." 
See  also  L'Estrange's  ^sop,  p.  61.  Fab.  61. 

III.  ^He  that  builds  a  fair  House  upon  an  ill  Seat 
committeth  himself  to  Prison.  .  .  .  Neither  is  it  ill  Air 
only  that  maketh  an  ill  Seat;  but  ill  Ways,  ill  Markets; 
and,  if  you  will  consult  with  Momus,  ill  Neighbours"  — 
xlv.  167. 

As  Lord  Bacon's  allusion  here  has  been  misun- 
derstood by  some  editors,  and  as  he  refers  to  the 
same  Fable  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning,  it 
may  be  well  to  subjoin  it.  The  Fable  of  "  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  Minerva,  and  Momus,"  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  (as  the  story  goes) 
(mce  contended  which  of  them  should  make  the  most  per- 
fect thing.  Jupiter  made  a  Man ;  Pallas  made  a  House ; 
and  Neptune  made  a  Bull;  and  Momus  —  for  he  had  not 
yet  been  turned  out  of  Olympus  —  was  chosen  judge  to 
decide  which  production  had  the  greatest  merit.  He 
began  by  finding  fault  with  the  BuU,  because  his  horns 
were  not  below  his  eyes,  so  that  he  might  see  when  he 
butted  with  them.  Next  he  found  fault  with  the  Man, 
because  there  was  no  Window  in  his  breast,  that  all  might 
see  his  inward  thoughts  and  feelings.  And  lastly  he 
found  fault  with  the  House,  because  it  had  no  wheels  to 
enable  its  inhabitants  to  remove  from  bad  Neighbours.  But 
Jupiter  forthwith  drove  the  critic  out  of  Heaven,  telling 
him  that  a  fault-finder  could  never  be  pleased,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  criticise  the  works  of  others  when  he  had 
done  some  good  thing  himself." 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  Bacon  ad- 
vises :  — 

"  That  we  procure  to  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Winchw  once  required  by  Momus,  who,  seeing  so  many 
corners  and  recesses  in  the  structure  of  the  Human  Heart, 
found  fault  that  it  should  want  a  Window,  through  which 
those  dark  and  crooked  turnings  might  be  viewed." — B. 
viiL  ch.  ii.  §  xxxiv.,  Devey*s  ^t,  p.  320. 

IV.  **  Like  the  dust  of  a  Bent."  —  xlvi.  175. 

In  the  8th  edition  of  Johnson's  Vict  (London, 


1799),  "Bent"  is  defined  as  "a  stalk  of  grass, 
called  bent-grass.*^  Bacon  and  Peacham  are  quoted, 
also  the  following  lines  of  Drayton :  — 

"  His  spear,  a  Bent  both  stiff  and  strong, 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  long." 

But  bent  not  only  signifies  "  a  stalk  of  grass,"  as 
Bacon  uses  it,  but  also  wild  fields  where  bents  and 
long  grass  grow.  Thus  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chace,  stan.  28.,  in  the  line  — 

"  Yet  bides  Erie  Douglas  on.  the  bent,** 

"  the  bent"  may  either  mean  the  long  grass  or  the 

field  itself. 

y.  <'  It  is  not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  these  turning 
Wheels  of  Vicissitude,  lest  we  become  giddy.  As  for  the 
Philology  of  them,  that  is  but  a  Circle  of  Tales,  and 
therefore  not  fit  for  this  writing."  —  Ivlii.  219. 

There  is  a  Revolution  and  Anamnesis  of  His- 
tory as  of  Knowledge,  and  this  truth  is  well 
expressed  by  Dr.  Newman  in  a  poem  in  the 
Lyra  Apostolica,  entitled  "Faith  against  Sight," 
with  the  motto,  "  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot,  so 
shall  it  be  also  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  :*• — 

"  The  World  has  Cycles  in  its  course,  when  all 
That  once  has  been,  is  acted  o*er  again: — 
Not  by  some  fated  law  which  need  appal 

Our  faith,  or  binds  our  deeds  as  with  a  chain ; 
But  by  men's  separate  sins,  which  blended  still 
The  same  bad  round  fulfil." — cxxxviiL 

tn  one  of  Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  addressed 

to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  at  Rome,  and  dated  ^ Fleet, 

3  March,   1646,'*  occurs  an  illustrative  passage 

(llthedit.,  p.  406.):  — 

<*  There  have  been  (since  you  shook  hands  with 
England)  many  strange  things  happened  here,  which 
Posterity  must  have  a  strong  faith  to  believe ;  but 
for  my  part  I  wonder  not  at  anything,  I  have  seen  such 
monstrous  things.  Tou  know  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  casual,  there  is  no  success  good  or  bad,  but  is  con- 
tingent to  Man  some  time  or  other ;  nor  are  tiiere  any 
Contingencies,  Present  or  Future,  but  they  have  their 
Parall^s  from  time  Past.  For  the  great  Wheel  of  For- 
tune, upon  whose  Rim  (as  the  twelve  Signs  upon  the 
Zodiac)  all  worldly  Chances  are  embossed,  turned  rotmd 
perpetually ;  and  the  Spokes  of  that  Wheel,  which  point 
of  all  Human  Actions,  return  exactly  to  the  same  place 
after  such  a  time  of  Revolution :  which  makes  me  little 
marvel  at  any  of  the  strange  traverses  of  these  distracted 
times,  in  regard  there  hath  been  the  like,  or  such  like, 
formerly.  If  the  Liturgy  is  now  suppressed,  the  Missal 
and  the  Roman  Breviary  were  used  so  a  hundred  years 
since.  If  Crosses,  Church-windows,  Organs  and  Fonts, 
are  now  battered  down,  I  little  wonder  at  it ;  for  Chapels, 
Monasteries,  Hermitaries,  Nunneries,  and  other  Religions 
Houses,  were  used  so  in  the  time  of  old  King  Henry.  If 
Bishops  and  Deans  are  now  in  danger  to  be  demolished, 
I  little  wonder  at  it;  for  Abbots,  Priors,  and  the  Pope 
himself  had  that  fortune  here  an  age  since. . . .  You  know 
better  than  I,  that  all  Events,  good  or  bad,  come  from 
the  all-disposing  high  Deity  of  Heaven :  J^  good,  He 
produceth  them;  if  bad,  HepermUs  them.  He  is  the  Pilot 
that  sits  at  the  stern,  and  steers  the  great  Vessel  of  the 
World,  and  we  must  not  presume  to  direct  Him  in  His 
Course,  for  He  understands  the  use  of  the  Compass  better 
than  we.  He  commands  also  the  Winds  and  the  Wea- 
ther ;  and  after  a  Storm  He  never  fails  to  send  ns  a  Calm, 
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and  to  recompense  ill  times  with  better,  if  we  can  live  to 
see  them ;  which  I  pray  you  may  do,  whatsoever  becomes 
of  Tour  still  most  faithful 

humble  Servitor,  J.  H. 
"Fleet,  3  Mar.  1646." 

My  query  still  remains  unanswered :  What  is 

*  "  the  Philology  of  the  Wheels  of  Vicissitude  that 

is  but  a  Circle  of  Tales  ?"  Ei&ionnach. 


^fturr  ^attH. 


Arms  of  Isle  of  Man  on  Etruscan  Vase.  —  You 
may  find  space  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  perhaps,  for  the 
stray  fact  that,  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at 
Rouen,  there  is  an  Etruscan  vase  on  Tfhich  occurs 
a  device  curiously  resembling  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  are  "  Gules,  three 
armed  legs,  proper."  It  occurs  on  the  shield  of 
the  principal  figure,  which  is  that  of  a  warrior 
stricten  down  by  an  armed  divinity.  There  are 
some  Greek  and  other  characters  about  it,  among 
which  I  could  only  decypher  the  word  A0ENAIA. 

I  was  informed  that  the  vase  is  genuine,  but 
upon  that  point  can  express  no  opinion. 

The  legs  on  the  base  are  not  armed,  but  other- 
wise there  is,  I  think,  no  sensible  difference  from 
the  Manx  type.  Toubist. 

Confessor  of  the  Royal  Household. — A  question 
has  been  raised  in  The  Globe  newspaper  respect- 
ing this  office,  which  was  held,  when  Geo.  III.  was 
king,  by  a  Dr.  David  W.  Morgan.  {Globe,  Nov. 
10,  1858,  p.  3.  col.  1.)  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  "N.  &  Q."  1-*  S.  x.  9.  (No. 
for  July  1,  1854.)  T.  B. 

Pope  and  Francis  Quarles.  —  Pope  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  well-known  couplet : 


"  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan ; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 


w 


In  reading  Francis  Quarles's  Hieroglyphics  of 
the  Life  of  Man,  I  was  struck  with  the  remarka- 
ble similarity  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  its  first 
two  lines  and  those  embodied  by  Pope  in  the 
wordfl  I  have  quoted  above.     Quarles  says : 

"  Man  is  man's  A,  B,  C    There's  none  that  can 
Read  Grod  aright,  unless  he  first  spell  man." 

Of  course  I  would  not  presume  to  accuse  Pope 
of  plagiarism,  but  I  think  the  coincidence  of  ideas 
in  two  so  different  works  by  two  so  different  men 
is  curious,  and  worthy  {of  a  comer  in  "  N.  &  Q." 

G.  M.  G. 

A  Suggestion  to  Dr.  Gatmilett.  —  Will  you  al- 
low me  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Gauntlbtt  that  he 
would  confer  a  favour  upon  musicians  in  general, 
if  he  would  undertake  to  publish  those  parts  of 
the  compositions  of  Padre  Uria,  Stradella,  and 
Erbtt,  &c.,  from  which  it  appears  that  Handel  has 
Bo  largely  borrowed  in  tne  construction  of  the 


oratorio  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  (2°'^  S.  v.  184.)  If 
the  Doctor  would  print  them  as  hand-books  to  ac- 
company the  oratorio  published  by  Messrs.  Novello 
&  Cocks,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  reading 
musical  public  would  gladly  and  generally  avail 
itself  of  such  means  of  judging  in  what  instances, 
and  how  far,  Handel  has  borrowed  and  worked  out 
another  man*s  ideas,  and  where  he  has  unceremo' 
niously  appropriated.  If  the  work  could  be  brought 
out  at  as  low  a  price  as  the  Hand-books,  I  trust  the 
demand  would  fully  cover  the  expenses  of  publi- 
cation. N.  S.  Heineken. 
Sidmouth. 

Poets,  true  Poets,  are  Prophets, — Even  in  our 
own  days,  Coleridge  prophesied  of  the  atmospheric 
railroad  in  the  Ancient  Mariner  :  — 

"  For  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  ? 
7%e  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  from  hehindy"  &c. 

Webster,  rather  earlier,  prophesied  most  clearly 

of  the  present  *'  Great  Eastern,"  and  her  mishaps, 

in  The  DeviTs  Law  Case  :  — 
• 

"  Ariosto.  Come,  come,  come. 
You  gave  these  ships  most  strange,  most  dreadful. 
And  unfortunate  names,  I  never  look'd  they'd  prosper. 

*'  Romelio,  Is  there  any  ill  omen  in  giving  names  to 
ships  ? 

"  Ariosto.  Did  you  not  call  one  The  Stormt^  Defiance, 
Another  The  Scourge  of  the  Sea,  and  the  third 
The  Great  Leviathan? 

"  Momelio.  Very  right,  sir. 

**  Ariosto.  Very  devilish  names 
All  three  of  them ;  and  surely  I  think 
They  were  cursed  in  their  very  cradles,  J  do  mean. 
When  they  were  upon  their  stocks." 

Can  anything  be  plainer?  What  were  J.  P. 
Collier  and  Mb.  Dtcb  about,  to  let  the  share- 
holders be  so  cozened  ?  Why  did  not  the  Record 
quote  the  passage,  to  bolster  up  its  argument? 
What !  read  stage  plays  ?  Horror !  and  profana- 
tion !  E.  H.  K. 


CANN   FAMILT. 


At  1»*  S.  vii.  330.  of  "  N.  &;Q.,"  I  endeavoured, 
under  an  assumed  name,  to  obtain  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  this  family,  but  without 
success.  I  now  venture,  in  my  own  name,  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  your  genealogical  correspondents 
in  the  solution  of  the  following  Queries,  which 
have  arisen  in  the  course  of  my  researches  on 
the  subject.  The  answers  may  probably  not 
possess  interest  enough  for  the  pages  of  "  N.  & 
Q.  ; "  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  that  com- 
munications be  forwarded  to  my  private  address. 

The  Canns  were  sc^ed  at  Bridgnorth,  county 
Salop,  in  the  thirteenu  century.  Can  anybody 
sttppiy  mo  with  a  pedigree  of  tiie  family  at  or 
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after  that  period  ?  Is  Cann  Hall,  in  the  town  of 
Bridgnorth,  still  existing?  One  or  two  indi- 
viduals of  the  name  represented  Bridgnorth  and 
Leominster  in  parliament  about  this  time.  Henry 
Canne  was  Provost  of  Bridgnorth  in  1322. 

Of  what  family  was  Thomas  Canne,  who  was 
appointed  by  a  Royal  Commission,  34  Edward  III., 
1360,  to  deliver  up  fortresses- in  France  ?  (Rymer's 
Fcedera.) 

In  a  paper  on  Cheyne  or  Cheney  family,  printed 
in  the  British  Archaeological  Institute's  Jovmalt 
vol.  X.  p.  49.,  the  name  of  Cheyne  is  stated  to 
have  been  anciently  spelt  De  Caneto,  and  De 
Kan.     What  is  the  authority  for  this  statement  ? 

At  Wymondham,  in  Norfolk,  there  is  a  family 
of  Cann,  of  long  continuance  there.  Will  any 
friend  oblige  me  with  a  pedigree  of  that  family 
from  its  earliest  known  representative  ? 

In  the  parish  of  Tamerton  Foliott,  Devon, 
there  is  a  manor  or  barton  called  Cann  barton, 
and  a  large  quarry  and  wood,  the  property  of 
Lord  Morley,  respectively  known  as  Cann  Quarry 
and  Cann  Wood.  Whence  do  these  places  derive 
their  names  ?  ^ 

The  Canns  of  Compton  Greenfield,  Gloucester- 
shire, extinct  baronets,  derive  from  William  Cann, 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  Bristol  in  1648.  When  did  he  or 
his  ancestors  first  settle  in  that  city  ? 

The  Canns  of  Fuidge  House,  county  Devon, 
signed  themselves  of  that  place  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Can  they  be  traced  in  that 
county  earlier  than  this  date  ?  Edmondson  states 
in  his  Heraldry  that  their  arms  were  registered 
in  the  Colle^^e  of  Arms.  If  such  be  the  case, 
probably  their  pedigree  may  have  been  entered 
there  likewise. 

The  Hon.  Greorse  Lionel  Massey,  third  son 
of  Nathaniel  William,  second  Baron  Clarina,  of 
Eltn  Park,  county  Limerick,  married  on  Nov.  17, 
1832,  Rebecca  Anne,  widow  of  John  Cann,  Esq. 
Who  was  this  John  Cann  ? 

There  is  a  family  of  McCann  in  Ireland.  Is 
that  a  branch  of  the  English  family  of  Cann  ? 
and  if  so,  when  did  it  leave  the  parent  stem  ? 

Information  on  any  of  the  foregoing  heads  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  T.  Hughes. 

4.  Paradise  Row,  Chester. 


'Minor  ikvLZtiti. 

Cathedral  Manuscripts  and  Records^  temp,  Jac.  I, 
—  By  letters  of  Privy  Seal,  dated  the  30th  July, 
1622,  King  James  I.  directed  the  sum  of  lOOZ.  to 
be  paid  by  way  of  imprest  towards  the  charges  of 
Patrick  Young,  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Library, 
who  was  '*  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  make 
search  in  all  his  Majesty*^  Cathedrall  churches 
within  his  realme  of  England,  for  all  old  manu- 
scripts and  ancient  recordes,  and  bring  an  inven- 


torie  of  them  to  his  Majestic.'*  Is  it  known  what 
was  the  result  of  this  commission  ?  Did  it  lead 
to  any  books  or  manuscripts  being  transferred 
from  the  cathedral  libraries  to  the  royal  collection  ? 
Or  is  there  any  trace  of  the  "  inventorie"  which 
Patrick  Young  was  to  prepare  ?  J.  G.  N. 

Anointing  at  Coronations, — Gwillim,  in  his  Dis- 
play of  Heraldry,  speaks  of  the  anointing  and 
crowning  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  being  rites 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  also  on  the  kings  of 
France,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Arragon,  Ifa- 
varre,  and  many  others. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  mention  is  made  of  tbe 
use  of  oil  for  a  sacred  purpose  occurs  G«n.  xxviii. 
13.,  when  Jacob,  after.the  vision  of  angels,  &c., "  Set 
up  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
called  the  name  of  the  place  Beth-el. '  The  very 
particular  directions  given  for  the  composition  of 
the  consecrated  oil  to  be  used  in  anointing  the 
sacred  vessels,  as  well  as  Aaron  and  his  sons,  may 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  rite  was  not  an  esta- 
blished usage  before  the  time  of  Moses  (Exod. 
xlviii.  41.)  ;  but  that  the  anointing  of  kings  was  a 
custom  prior  to  the  time  of  Saul  appears  probable 
from  the  way  in  which  he  is  always  spoken  of  as 
**the  Lord*s  anointed"  as  an  understood  thing, 
and,  therefore,  probably  in  use  among  the  heathen 
nations.  To  this  day  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Ava 
have  lustral  water  poured  on  their  heads  at  their 
enthronisation ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  a  universal  oriental  custom,  and  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  any  information  on  the  subject;  and 
also,  whether  any  ceremony  of  the  sort,  either 
with  oil  or  water,  is  performed  upon  any  Christian 
priests,  abbots,  or  bishops  ?  And  whether  the  con- 
secrated oil  is  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Russia  and  Austria  ?  M.  G. 

Warwickshire. 

Dr,  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore, — In  a  note  at 
p.  219.,  in  his  Feudal  and  Military  Antiquities  of 
Northumberland,  recently  published,  Mr.  Harts- 
horne  states  positively  that  the  Bp.  of  Dromore 
'*  was  in  no  way  allied  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
Percies,  having  been  born  of  low  parentage  in  the 
Cartway  at  Bridgenorth."  Is  this  statement  cor- 
rect ?  I  have  a  pedigree  (said  to  be  copied  from 
one  in  the  collections  of  Sir  Thomas  Banks,  au- 
thor of  the  Dormant  Peerage^  tracing  the  bishop's 
descent  from  Sir  Ralph  Percy  (younger  son  of 
Henry,  the  second  Earl  of  Northuml^rland,  by 
the  Lady  Eleanor  Neville),  who  was  slain  at 
Hedgeley  Moor,  25  April,  1464. 

I  have  also  a  note  to  the  effect  that  in  a  sheet 
pedigree  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  which 
he  printed  about  1795,  Dr.  Percy  inserted  that 
descent,  which  he  had  previously  suggested  in 
Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire^  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

£.  H.  A. 
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Woodhoiite  Fatnily  of  Aymalrey  taut  Arajiaioii 
{King's  Capte),  Herefordshire. —  Note  from  Gen- 
tiemaa'i  Mag.,  Aug.  1792:  —  John  WoodhoiiBe 
(lied  at  Yatton  Court;  he  left  a  brother  and  two 
or  three  sona.  The  name  of  hie  brother,  who  waa 
ft  bairieter-at-law  (as  he  himself  waa  for  more  than 
thirty  jeare,  and  particularlj  engaged  in  the  Loa-  ' 
don  Hospital  affairs) .  A  pedigree  of  the  whole  oi  ' 
any  part  of  his  family,  would  much  oblige. 

J.  F.  C. 

Spynie  Palace.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  . 
me  .any  particuiars  regarding  Sp^nie  Palace,  in  i 
Morayshire?  The  derivation  of  the  name  Spynie, 
and  also  of  Lossie,  the  name  of  the  river  whiub 
runs  past  Elgin  ?     I  am  also  deairons  of  informa-  | 


Picts  P  and  if  ao,  what  the  evidences  ?  Whether 
there  was  a  vill^e  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Loch  P  and  if  so,  what  the  character  of  the  houses, 
and  when  did  it  fall  into  decay  ?  and  whether  the 
Danes  had  a  settlement  there  ? 

There  is  a  belief  in  the  Qeighbourhood  that 
Queen  Mary  slept  a  night  in  the  palace.  Is  there 
any  ground  for  such  belief?  And,  generally, 
where  can  I  Und  the  best  description  of,  and  the 
most  minute  details  regarding  this  andent  strong- 
hold of  the  Moiifis  ?  Ai^in. 

Edinburgh. 

"  Antienl  Devotional  Poetry." — About  twelve 
years  ago  an  interesting  volume  with  tlus  title 
was  published  b;  the  Religious  Tract  Sodelj, 
bein^  the  reprint  of  a  small  vellom  manoscript  of 
the  sixleentb  or  seventeenth  centuries.  It  stood 
No.  186.  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Bright's 
MSS. ;  and  at  the  period  above  named  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  George  Stokes,  Esq.,  who 
sought  the  assistance  of  various  literary  gentle- 
men to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  autlior  or  au<- 
tbors  of  the  short  poems  which  formed  the  collec- 
tion. No  one,  however,  at  that  time  could  suggest 
this,  or  rect^niae  the  poems  as  having  before  ap- 
peared in  print.  Have  the  reaearchee  of  the  Uust 
few  years  thrown  any  light  upon  this  sabject? 

S.  M.  S. 

Wa»  there  an  IrUh  Alphabet  antS  St.  Patrick  f-~ 
Tbu  is  an  interesting  quesUon,  which  probably 
some  of  the  Iriah  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  will  an- 

Tfae  Ogham  character,  whit^  is  of  very  great 
antiquity,  may  afford  a  prenimptioD  that  another  . 
system  of  letters  coexisted  widi  it;  or  it  may 
itself  have  developed  into  another  system  of  i 
greater  facility  and  expansion ;  and  the  Boman 
cursive  hand,  which  is  the  alphabet  used  in  all 
existing  Irish  MSS.  (as  it  is  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.),  may,  for  all  that  is  known,  have 
been  introduced  into  Ireland  tlirough  its  conti- 
nental relations  anU  St.  Patrick. 


Mr.  Webb,  in  his  Aidiquitiei  of  Ireland  (p.  104), 

"  The  old  Irish  character  maj  havo  been  superseded 
thioDgh  the  influeoce  or  the  clagj,  to  whom  that  used 
by  the  Romans  would  have  been  more  aceeptabU.     But 

ptooE  that  characters  peculiar  to  the  Irish  never  existed." 
Irish  poems  and  records  of  great  antiquity  are 
averred  to  exist,  —  in  fact,  ih^r  contents  are  pub- 
lished, as  we  know.  But  their  authenticity  and 
their  date  are  conditioned  upon  the  existence  of  a 
contemporaneous  alphabet  that  would  fix  and 
detain  their  evanescence.  Por  a  perpetuation  of 
such  compositions  ex  ore  is  simply  impossible,  and 
tj|e  assertion  is  ridiculous. 


means,  as  of  fixing,  so  of  transmitting,  the  events 
of  an  early  age,  and  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  its 
poets.  For  none  now  contests  that  Ireland  en- 
joyed, even  in  its  prinueval  period,  a  state  of 
na^ve  and  unborrowed  art  and  civilisation  wlucii 
Rome  never  gave  by  reflecUou  or  contact,  and 
never  enforced  by  her  arms,  but  which  was  the 
developed  product  of  Ireland's  own  Iudo-(ier- 
manic  traditions,  brought  by  her  from  the  original 
seat  {wheresoever  tfaatwas)  of  thrf  greatest  of  the 
human  families.  H.  C.  C. 

Cooie  family.— Blomefield  says  (Norfolk,  1739, 
vol.  i.  fo.  163.  n.  i),  "Mr.  Martin  of  Palgrave  hath 
the  most  beBadfuU  pedigree  of  this  family  that  I 
ever  saw.  Mr.  Neve's  Collections  relating  to  it 
are  very  lai^."  Where,  and  how,  may  eiSier  of 
these  be  seen  ?  I  should  like  to  see  a  reply  to  a 
former  Query  respecting  this  family  (1"  S.  xii. 
185,).  AcHB. 

Coleridge  on  "  Hooker's  De_fitatiott  of  Late"  — 

"  That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind  — 

that  vhich  doth  moderate  the  fom  and  power  —  that 

irhich  doth  appoint  the  fonn  and  meanue  of  workiiig  — 

the  same  we  term  law."— Swt  i^)fi(y,  b.  i  c  2. 

In  the  3rd  volume  of  Coleridge's  Liierary  fle- 
— in*  (p.  29.),  this  definition  of  law  is  cennired, 

I,  I  think,  nnJQstiy,  as  "  asserting  the  antece- 


id  grammatically"  interpreted.  Hooker's 
affirm  this.  With  all  respect  for  this  great  criui;  uu 
the  force  and  meaning  of  terms,  and  fiillj  agree- 
ing in  all  his  subaequent  ar^^ument — as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  "  creative  idea"  and  the  "  phe- 
nomenal product"  lie  to  each  other — I  think  that 
he  mistakes  Hooker's  words  :  that  Hooker's  mean- 
ing is  identical  with  his  own,  and  that  we  owe  a 
very  interesting  note  of  Coleridge's  to  a  piece  of 
uZtra-critical  nicety  on  his  part.  May  I  refer 
some  of  your  acute  readers  to  the  passage  in  the 
Literary  Smuiau  for  their  judgment  and  ofMnionf 
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Rabbinical  Qtiery. — In  the  Travels  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (p.  82.,  Bohn's  edit.)  the  author  says, — 

**  The  Samaritans  <lo  not  possess  the  three  letters  He, 
Cheth,  and  Ain ;  the  He  of  the  name  of  our  father  Abra- 
ham ;  and  they  have  no  glory,  the  Cheth  of  the  name  of 
oar  father  Isaac,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  devoid 
of  piety ;  the  Ain  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  for  they  want 
humility.  Instead  of  these  letters  they  always  put  an 
Aleph,"  &c. 

In  a  note  the  editor  says, — 

"  Modern  critics  and  travellers  appear  to  confirm  this 
statement  relating  to  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the 
three  letters  by  the  Samaritans." 

I  conjecture  that  Benjamin  here  refers  to  Dayid 
Kimchi's  note  on  Haggai  i.  8.,  where  the  Chetibk 
has  omitted  the  letter  He  in  the  word  nniDX,  "  I 
will  be  glorified."  As  He  is  the  Hebrew  numeral 
letter  for  five,  Kimchi  says  that  this  omission  was 
to  show  that  the  second  Temple  would  want  five 
glorious  things  which  were  in  the  first,  viz. :  1. 
the  ark  with  the  mercy  seat ;  2.  the  Shechinah ; 
3.  Urim  and  Thummim ;  4.  Fire  from  Heaven ; 
5.  The  Spirit  of  Prophecy. 

Can  any  similar  Rabbinical  notion  explain  Ben- 
jamin's statement  of  the  dire  consequences  to  the 
Samaritans  of  their  want  of  the  letters  Cheth  and 
Ain  ?  I  am  aware  that  they  are  the  initial  letters 
of  IDn  (piety),  and  nijy  (humility) ;  but  there  is 
no  He  in  ^33  (glory).  E.  G.  R. 

Pope  and  Biennis.  —  Mr.  Carruthers  in  his  last 
edition  of  Pope*s  Works  (iL  289.),  prints  a  letter 
of  Dennis  to  Pope,  of  April  29,  1721,  which  Mr. 
Carruthers  tells  us  **•  Pope  printed  in  the  editions 
of  the  Dunciad  of  1729,  Query,  in  what  edition, 
and  at  what  page  ?  P.  D. 

Miss  Ranfang.  — 

**  There  could  be  no  deception  in  Miss  Ranfang,  who, 
being  possessed  of  a  devil,  answered  questions  in  Greek 
and  other  languages  which  she  did  not  understand,  and, 
being  commanded  to  do  an  obeissance  in  a  sentence  half 
Latin  and  half  Italian,  obeyed  the  exorcists  exactly.  This 
too  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Bishops,  Lords,  and  Doc- 
tors of  the  University." 

The  above  is  from  the  preface  to  An  Account 
of  Ghosts^  Apparitions,  ana  Possession  of  Bevilsj 
Edinburgh,  1756.  A  very  ordinary  collection, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  case  of  Miss  Ranfang. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  supply  it  ? 

A.  W. 

Pig-Iron.  —  When  was  pig-iron  first  produced 
in  England  ?  Malleable  iron  alone  was  produced 
in  all  the  old  bloomeries,  the  remains  of  which 
are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  England.  Pig, 
or  cast  iron,  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention ; 
and  yet  its  history  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity. It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  readers 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  may  be  able  and  willing  to  supply 
valuable  information  which  would  go  far  towards 
solving  the  question.  J.  Py. 


Parliament  Joane.  —  "31  Aug.  1654."  In  the 
CounciFs  order-book  under  this  datb  occurs  the 
following  entry :  — 

"  Tfiat  the  sum  of  10/.  be  given  and  paid  out  of  the 
Counseirs  contingences  unto  Elizabeth  Atkins,  comonly 
called  Parlement  Joane,  ibr  her  relief  and  better  main- 
tenance." 

Who  was  Mrs.  Atkins,  and  why  did  she  receive 
this  sobriquet  f  Cl.  Hoppsb. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds^  Portrait  of  Fox.  —  It  is  said 
by  the  ordinary  authorities,  that  the  last  paintiDg' 
which  Sir  Josh.  Reynolds  executed  was  a  portrait 
of  Charles  J.  Fox.  I  want  to  know  wnat  has 
become  of  this,  and  what  were  its  dimensions? 
and  also  whether  Sir  Joshua  is  known  to  have 
painted  any  quite  small  portraits  ?  J.  C.  J. 

The  Battle  of  Birmingham  in  the  Civil  War, — 
Having  lately  met  with  three  tracts  relative  to 
the  above  transaction,  describing  minutely  the 
particulars  which  took  place,  one  written  bj  a 
Royalist,  and  the  others  by  JParliamentarians,  I 
am  anxious  to  obtain  farther  information  upon 
the  subject,  both  antecedent  to  and  after  the  tnuuh 
action.  I  find  it  very  slightly  alluded  to  by  the 
eminent  historians  of  the  day.  Hume  does  not 
even  mention  it.  The  most  detailed  acconnt  is  in 
Vicars's  Jehovah- Jireth,  or  Parliameniarye  Chro' 
nicle,  1644.  As  I  am  preparing  a  paper  upon  the 
subject  for  an  Archaeological  Society,  I  should  feel 
obliged  by  any  references.       John  Mat.  Gutch. 

Worcester. 

Swaine  of  Leverington. —  On  the  walls  and  floor 
of  the  parish  church  of  Leverington,  near  YHs" 
beach,  are  many  monuments  and  inscriptions  to 
the  Swaine  family,  which  for  some  centuries  flour- 
ished in  that  village :  I  am  very  desirous  of  haying 
a  verbatim  copy  of  these  inscriptions.  And  if  a 
Wisbeach  reader  of  "N.  &  Q."  will  take  the 
trouble  to  send  me  one,  I  will  gladly  retom  the 
favour  in  kind,  in  any  London  or  suburban  chnrch, 
or  in  any  manner  he  may  desire.  E.  J.  Sage. 

16.  Spenser  Road,  Newington  Green,  N. 

Meaning  of  "  Likeiamme^ — In  Recorde's  Path" 
way  to  Knowledge,  edit.  1551,  and  also  1602,  is  to 
be  seen  the  word  likeiamme,  applied  to  two  sur- 
faces equal  to  each  other.  What  can  be  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  ?  Some  of  the  other  geome- 
trical terms  being  evidently  derived  from  the 
French,  I  presume  this  one  is  also  from  the  same, 
but  fail  in  finding  a  satisfactory  solution,      W.  P, 

Peerage  of  Commerce.  —  In  a  memoir  of  Cap- 
tain Harrison  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of 
this  day  (Noy.  6.),  a  passage  is  quoted  fh>m  a 
recent  work  entitled  Peerage  of  Commerce,  Can 
you  tell  me  in  what  year  this  book  was  published, 
and  by  whom  it  was  written  ?  Yesfebtilio. 
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BibU,  1551.  — I  have  got  an  old  folio  EoglisL 
Bible,  unfortuniitelj  imperfect.  It  begins  on  *].. 
with  running;  title,  "  An  ExhortacJon  to."  It  is 
printed  in  double  eolumnB  :  the  first  begins  with 
"  An  exhortacion  to  the  study  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, gathered  out  of  the  Byblei"  the  second  col. 
begins  "  The  Summe  and  Content  of  the  hoij 
Scripture,  &c."  Afterwards  follow, "  To  the  Chris- 
tian  render ;"  "  A  description  and  Buccesse  of  the 
Kynges  of  Juda  and  Jerusalem,"  &c. ;  "  A  Table 
of  the  pryneipall  matters,"  &c. ;  "  A  perfit  Sup- 
putation  of  the  yeares,"  &c. ;  "  A  Prol^^ue  shew- 
ynge  the  vse  of  the  Scripture,"  &c. ;  "  The  boken 
of  the  Byblej"  "A  Itegister,  or  a  briefe  re- 
hearsall,"  &c.  Then  comes  Genesis,  Ai,  1 12  folios, 
to  end  of  Deuteronomy.  There  is  after  that  a 
title-page,  "  The  seconde  parts  of  the  Byble  con- 
tayninge  these  bokes"  (Josh,  to  Hiob),  155  folios. 
Then  "The  thirde  parte,"  foil.  190.,  to  end  of 
Malachi.  Then  "  The  volume  of  the  bofcea  called 
Apocrypha,"  &c.,  foil.  102.  Then  "The  newe 
Testament  of  oure  Sauyoure  Jeau  Christ,  newly 
and  dylygently  tranalated  into  English,  with  An- 
DOtacions  in  the  Mergel,  and  other  godlye  Notes 
in  the  ende  of  the  chapters,  to  helpe  the  Reader  to 
J"  vnderatandynge  of  the  Teite  .  .  .  Imprynted 
at  London  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God,  ]3S1," 
The  tille-pages  have  woodcuts  round  the  letter- 
press. Besides  wanting  the  first  title-page,  this  copy, 
tolerably  fair  in  genei^,  has  three  or  four  leaves  in 
the  Testament  somewhat  mutilated,  and  wants  the 
last  leaf;  but  on  a  leaf  mpplied  is  "Imprynted 
at  London  by  Nicolas  Hyl,  for  John  Wyghte  in 
Paules  churdieyarde,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord 
God,  1351."  Will  Mb.  G.  Offo*  kindly  tell  me 
something  of  this  Bible  ?  Can  he  say  what  tie  title- 
page  is  ?  Whether  the  supplied  colophon  is  accu- 
rate 7  and  what  the  value  may  be?  Q.  Q.  Q.  Q. 
[The  tltle-pase.to  this  Bible  is  enclosed  in  a  aimllBi 
border  to  that  oif  the  New  TraUment ;  —  "  ^T  The  Byble, 
that  is  to  saye,  all  the  holje  Scripture:  In  which  are  , 
contayned  the  aide  and  new  Testament,  tmly  and  parely 
traDsIaterl  into  Englishe,  &  now  lately  with  great  in- 
dustry  &  diligence  reeognysed,  ^F  &'  Esay  L  ^• 
Herken  to  ye  heanens,  &  thou  earth  eeue  chtb  ;  For  the 
Lorde  speaketh.  •  ft  Imprynted  at  London  by  Thomas 
Petyt,  dwellinge  ia  Panks  chnrche  yards,  at  the  sygne 
of  the  Mflvdena  heade.  C  Com  enda  et  Prinilisio  ad 
ImprimendDDi  solum,  vi  day  of  Uiye,  u.ii.u.  (O") 
On  the  rerersfl  an  "  Almanake  for  xxix  yeares,  H.d.xijx 
to  u,'d.LxxviL ;"  followed  by  six  leaves  of  Eatender.  i 
After  which,  "  *  L,"  S8  described.  On  the  reverse  irf  the  | 
lastleaf  of  tabIe:~"C^  Bere  endeth  the  whale  Byble 
afLer  the  trsnilation  of^ Thomas  Mithew,  with  ill  bvs 
Prolognes,  Ac.  Imprynted  at  London,  by  Nicolm  Hyll, 
dwelling  in  Saynct  Johns  streate,  at  the  coete  and  charges 
or  certayne  honest  meane  of  the  occnpacyon  whose  names 
be  upon  thair  bokes."  Copies  aie  in  »t.  Paul's,  Lambeth, 
Bristol,  &C.,  under  name  of  "J"'  Walley,"  "Bobert 
Fry,"  "J"  Wight,"  "  Ab"  Vele,"  and  "  ITioa.  Patyt."  It 
is  easily  dieliDguisfaed  by  an  error  in  the  Contents  of 
Geo.  iixbt. :  "  phataos  wyfc  t*pl«th  him."   Acts  vL  D,  j 


near  the  end,  "wbiohe  Jesus  gaue,"  should  be  "whioha 
I  Moses  gaue."  The  valne  of  a  perfect  copy  is  about  251 
^  All  depends  upon  its  condition.  Ge«koe  Ocfob.] 

Heraldic  Queries.  — Can  any  readers  of  "  H. 
&  Q."  inform  me  to  whom  the  subjoined  coato 
belong  ?  I  believe  them  to  be  of  some  monastic 
houses,  but  have  not  ^e  means  of  searching  : . 

Erm.  two  bars  wavy  so.,  over  all  a  erorier  in 

Az.  two  arrows  in  saltjre  within  [enSled  by]  a 

I  coronet  or.  Ah  East  Saxoh. 

[The   first  coat  is  that  of  the  Angnstiniaa  Abbey  at 

AlisicDden,  co.  Buckingham :  the  second  that  of  St  £d- 

mundabnry,  CO.  Suffolk.] 

The  two  following  coats  are  from  Shropshire 

Or,  two  bars  gu.  on  a  chief  az.  an  escutcheon 

Ar.  on  two  bars  gules,  six  martlets  or  3  aod  3, 
.  alt  within  a  bordure  engr.  sa.  in   chief  a  cross 

Dory  between  two  flear-de-lys  az, 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  jour  readers  could 
inform  me  whose  coats  these  are.  Salofuh. 

[The  first  is  that  of  Norton  of  Stretlon  ;  the  second  of 
'  Warde.  of  Hinton  and  Newton,  all  in  co.  Salop, 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  our  readers  to 
remember  our  limited  space,  and  to  make  some  little 
search  before  they  send  such  queries.  It  is  not  the  trouble 
we  regard.  Just  now  we  have  such  a  pressure  of  mat- 
ter, we  are  frequently  obliged  to  omit  or  postpone  many 
valuable  articles.  Now  atl  the  above  four  coats  ar« 
easily  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Papworth's  Ordamry  of  BriHth 
Armoriali,  at  a  single  inspection. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of flMce  to  esplain  shortly 
how  to  look  up  any  coat  In  that  vsiy  useful  work  The 
directions  are  given  at  length  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  number ;  Init  the  following  is  an  epitome  of  tbem : — 
Look  first  for  the  principal  charge  under  its  alphabetical 
:  order  at  tbe  head  of  the  page;  if  there  be  nMie,  look  for  the 
divisions  of  the  field  thus:  per/u/c,  per  benit,  &c  under 
pale,  hand,  &c  Then  consider  whether  there  be  one  or 
mora  of  such  charges ;  thus  in  the  seonnd  coat  above  an 
arrow  is  the  charge,  and  there  are  two  of  them ;  we  find 
two  arrows  at  page  8.  Then  if  there  be  no  other  charge, 
simply  look  down  the  columa  till  you  come  to  the  tincture 
of  the  shield,  and  tbe  coat  is  at  once  found.  It  thsae  be 
tttj:  other  charges,  first  look  whether  there  be  inytbing 
in  chief,  or  in  base,  or  a  chief,  or  a  baas,  thus,  3  aimulaU 
and  in  chief  a  greyhound  conrant  or  (page  5.^  ia  tha 
coat  of  Bhodes.  Nest,  look  whether  there  be  any 
charges  between  or  withiu  which  the  main  charges  are 
plac^.  and  whether  there  be  also  anything  in  or  on  a 
chiaF  or  a  base.  Tbus  qn.  a  Locbaber-aze  betwesn 
three  boars'  heads  erased  arg.  (p.  10.)  in  SanJan,  Beot- 
Isud.  Laatlv.  look  whether  there  be  sny  charge  upon 
the  principal  charge.  Thus,  to  seareh  for  the  second  coat 
given  by  Salopiax,  we  first  ^must  look  in  the  head  line 
K>r  two  bars ;  this  we  find  at  page  14.,  and  rnnning 
along  the  head-line,  we  find  firat  "  2  bars  in  chie^ 
"then  2  bars  between  or  within."  Then  "  o»  2  bare  be- 
tween and  within,"  &c.  Ac,  till  at  last  we  find  "  on  2 
Qars  between  and  within  and  inchiefi"  running  down 
tlie  column  we  find  the  tinctures,  and  the  charge  ta  chief 
.1  cross,  and  then  Ibllowa  the  full  bUzon. 

We  are  happy  to  bear  tbat  the  second  part  for  the 
ar«t  ymtt  wiliiaigtbm  wiU  ba  dalinnd  alurtly.] 
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Edmvnd  John  Eyrt. — A  certain  Edmund  John 
Eyre,  who,  sfler  being  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  obtained,  in  tbe  year  1785,  a 
Parkins  Schulareiiip  at  Pemb.  Col!.,  Camb.,  "  left 
■  '  ■  taking  a  Degree  for  the 
T  correspondenlB,  learned 
c  annald,  tell  me  whether  fae  acquired 
■nj  distinction  as  an  actor  P  I  am  inteiestcd  in 
ascertuininj;  bis  history,  but  do  not  know  where 
to  look  for  it.  Jah. 

[Edmund  John  Eyre  was  Ibe  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  Eyra, 
Ibis  Keetor  of  Leiferington,  in  the  lile  of  Eiy,  and  Out- 
well,  Noifolk,  Ob.  March  13, 1796.  Edmund  wu  educated 
■t  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  obtained  at  Michael- 
inns,  1785,  Mr.  Parkin's  exhibition  to  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge ;  at  Christmas  iu  the  same  year  was  promoted 
to  Dr.  Stuart's  ncbolsrship.  Anxious  to  become  a  dra- 
"Eglected  bis  studies,  left  his  friends,  --■■ 


matic  hero,  be  neglected  bis  studies,  left  his 
joioeil  a  theatrical  company  near  Windsor, 
-impt  was  Joseph  Surface  {School  far  Scandal), 


His  li 


L;  and  wbiie  speaking  an  occasional  address, 
at  the  appearance  of  some  of  his  relatlTes. 
1  one  night  at  Cogent  Garden  for  a  benefit, 
-ce.  The  Dreamtr  Aaake,  or  PugUiil  Malehed, 
1791.     He  afterwards  had  engagemenw  at  Worces- 


arried 


Hvo.,  1791.     He  afterwards  had  engagemenu 
ter  and  Bath.     Genesle  (Mil.  of  &  Stage,  ii 


Smith  of  tbat  theatre,  to  wbom  fae  either  gave  bis  name, 
or  was  married,  upon  tbe  friroloas  pretence  of  some  irre- 
gularity with  which  his  first  marriage  was  attended." 
This  Hiss  Smith  was  the  sUter  ot  Mrs.  Knigbt  tbe 
actress,  tbe  wife  of  "Little  Kiught."  On  Oct.  9,  1B06, 
he  msde  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Laue  in  tbe 
character  of  Jaques  (At  Ym  Lifa  If),  and  was  for 
several  years  connected  with  thst  company.  The  editors 
of  the  Biographia  Dramaiica  speak  of  liim  as  "  a  respect- 
able, rather  than  a  great  actor."  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
on  April  11,  1816,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  helpless 
infants  by  Miss  Smith  in  distressed  circumstances.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  successful  dramatic  and  lite- 
rary productions,  which  discover  evident  marks  of  the 
scholar  and  the  j-entieman.  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see 
Watfs  Biblialheca  Sritamica.l 

Chat.  —  What  is  the  meaning  of  thU  word  ? 
whii^  occurs  in  the  well-known  Chat-Moaa  in 
Lancashire;  also  in  Cbal-hill  in  Northumbei*' 
land,  the  latter  being  on  the  verge  of  an  exten- 
sive peat-mos9.  I  am  told  tbat  in  Persian  Chat 
is  a  river.  W.  W. 

[According  to  Grose  (sea  his  Cfo««.)  Choi  is  synonym- 
ous with  laig,  which  is  not  onlieqiiently  one  of  the  prin- 
-'- -lofpeaL] 


VLtpliti. 


(2°*  S.  vi.  194.,  &c.) 

F.  S.  A.,  thinking  I  have  in  some  litUe  degree 
miguader stood  the  drift  of  hia  Queries,  Beta  tbem 
forth  again  in  a  twofold  form,  by  asking :  — 

I^nt  "  Wu  it  ever  an  nniTerMl  cnitom  of  tbe 


Western  Cburcb,  that  the  sexes  should  be  sepa- 
rated at  the  great  public  lervicei,  as  high  mua, 
&c.?" 

I  answer,  with  an  emphatic  Yes.  Though  I  had 
thought  that,  beyond  tbe  testimonies  so  widelj 
gathered  and  stated  before  (2°*  S.  v.  361.),  do- 
thing  farther  could  be  needful  to  show  that  tha 
separation  of  aeies  in  churches  had  been  observed 
in  tbe  West  as  well  as. the  Eastern  portions  of 
Christendom ;  yet,  to  a,  querist  so  coarteous, 
though,  I  must  say,  loath  to  ^leld  to  evidence,  as 
F,  S.  A.,  it  would  be  high  discourtesy  not  to  af- 
ford additional  authorities. 

As  every  liturgical  student  knows,  the  "Or^nes 
Roniani"  show  what  was  the  ceremonial  followed 
at  Rome  at  all  pttblic  celebrations  during  (he 
periods  when  those  several  "  Ordines"  were  writ- 
ten. Now,  in  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  them  — 
the  second  —  the  separaUon  of  the  sexei  at  the 
great  public  service  — high  mass  — is  especially 
pointed  out ;  for,  of  tbe  deacon  who  was  about  to 
sing  the  gospel  at  the  ambo,  it  is  particularly  said 
that  he  must  turn  himself  to  the  men's  side  of  the 
church :  "  Ipse  vero  diaconus  Btat  versus  ad  me- 
ridiem, ad  quam  partem  viii  solent  conSuere,"  ed. 
Mabillon,  Muteum  Ilalicam,  ii.  46.  Noticing  tliis 
very  "  Ordo,"  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century, 
under  the  name  of  Micrologus,  who,  with  good 
reason,  is  thought  to  have  been  Ivo  of  Cfaartrei, 
lets  us  see  tbat  the  practice  of  France  wu,  like 
that  of  Italy,  for  the  men  to  be  separated  from  tha 
women  at  high  mass :  — 

"  Diaconus  cum  legit  evsngelium,  jnxta  I 
Ordinem,  in  ambone  vertitnr  ad  meridiem,  ubi  e 
couveniujit,  aon  ad  aquilonem,  ubi  fcBmlns  contf 
I  and  a  little  farther  on  the  same  writer  thus  re- 
\  proves  those  deacons  who  do  not  properly  obaeire 
'  the  rubric:  — 

I  "  Hinc  itaque  ilia  usurpalio  emersissa  videtnr,  nt  atiam 
I  diacones  in  ambone,  couua  Komanum  ordiaem,  sa  vei' 
tant  ad  squilonem,  potinsque  se  ad  piulem  fceminamm 
I  quilm  masculorum  verteie  non  vereantur."  (Cap.  iz.) 
I  Surety  F.  S.  A.  must  allow  that  here  we  luiTe 
the  important  fact  tbat  the  well-known  and  nni- 
I  versally  observed  rule  fur  meD  and  women  to  pray 
'  apart,  m  all  tbe  great  public  services,  iras  made 
the  ground  for  settling  one  among  the  very  mbrica 
of  high  mass  itself. 

Tbe  exception  taken  by  F.  S.  A.  to  the  paausa 
from  the  "  Mitrale  "  to  me  seems  very  hvpercrit)- 
cal.  Because  Sicard,  in  his  wish  to  give  bis  readers 
all  he  knew  about  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
church,  told  them  that  in  some  places  such  a  k- 
paration  was  lengthwise,  in  oUiers  crosswise,  there- 
fore "is  it  not  a  fair  deduction  there  was  no 
separation  in  the  time  when  such  a  writer  does 
,  not  even  know  how  it  should  be  ?  "  is  a  process  of 
I  reasoning  I  cannot  understand.  To  my  think- 
ing, tbe  writer  who  shows  such  a  care  to  Uj 
I  b^re  us  the  serersl  vays  in  wh'  '  '    ' 
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tical  observance  is  followed,  becomes  much  more 
entitled  to  our  belief  that  such  an  observance 
itself  then  existed.  The  question  is,  was  there  a 
separation  of  sexes  at  church  ?  Whether  that  sepa- 
ration was  this  way  or  that  is  quite  beside  the 
inquiry.  Over  and  above  other  passages  from 
that  truly  valuable  liturgic  work,  the  "Mitrale," 
there  is  one  which,  I  presume,  will  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  even  F.  S.  A.,  and  compel  him  to 
allow  that  the  Bishop  of  Cremona  well  knew  what 
be  was  writing  about,  and  that  he  t.ells  us  clearly 
that  the  men  and  women,  in  his  days,  were  always 
separated  at  the  great  public  services,  such  as 
high  mass,  &c.  About  the  way  of  taking  the 
"  pax "  or  kiss  of  peace  from  the  celebrating 
bishop  to  the  people  at  solemn  high  mass,  Sicard 
speaks  thus :  — 

"  Per  banc  (archipresbyterum)  descendit  pax  ad  popu- 
lum,  sed  pwib  ad  viros,  postea  ad  mulieres;  quia  vir  est 
caput  raulieris ;  verum  viri  et  mulieres  se  non  oscolentur, 
propter  lasciviam  propter  quam  seqaestrantur,  non  solum 
osculo  carnall,  sed  etiam  situ  locali." —  Mitrale,  1.  iii  c. 
viii.  p.  140. 

Durandus  has  words  to  the  like  effect,  lib.  Iv. 
c.  liii.  n.  9.  p.  202. 

That  the  church  of  Pavia,  "  la  cattedrale  di  S. 
Stefano,"  described  by  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  "  was  a  Lombard  church,  and  those  peo- 
ple were  wholly  Greek  as  to  their  civilisation 
and  most  part  as  to  their  religion,"  is  an  assertion 
which  must  startle  everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  history  or  the  liturgy  of  that 
period.  Faulus  Warnefridus,  himself  a  Lombard 
by  blood  and  place  of  birth,  the  historian  of  his 
people's  rise  and  conquests,  and  living  while  they 
still  ruled  in  Upper  Italy,  knew  nothing  about 
those  incidents  which  F.  S.  A.,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  afterwards,  has  just  told  us  concerning 
the  learned  Deacon  of  Aquileia*8  Lombard  fore- 
fathers— incidents  too  whicn  have  escaped  the  wide 
researches  of  the  laborious  Ughelli,  the  author  of 
the  valuable  Italia  Sacra,  The  truth  is,  not  till  the 
Lombards  had  been  full  twenty  years  masters  of 
such  a  great  part  of  Italy  did  their  third  king, 
Autbaris,  cast  aside  his  Scandinavian  heathenism 
for  an  error-tainted  Christianity ;  and  not  till  five 
years  later  did  his  successor  Agelulphus,  at  the 
persuasion  of  his  queen,  the  gentle  Theodolinda, 
become  a  Catholic.  These  same  Lombards  were  a 
ruthless  bloodthirsty  horde,  made  up,  not  of  one, 
but  many  tribes,  taking  their  name,  not  from 
their  home-land  or  kindred,  but  "ab  intact®  ferro 
barbae  longitudine,"  from  a  length  of  beard  about 
which  they  prided  themselves  much.  In  one  of 
their  own  documents,  which  is  not  in  Greek  but 
Latin,  they  speak  of  themselves  thus :  "  Nos  Lon- 
gobardi  scilicet  Saxones,  Franci,  Lotharingi,  Ba- 
joarii,  Suevi,  Burgundiones."  Whatever  softening 
influences,  by  way  of  civilisation,  crept  over  them, 
came  from  their  contact,  not  with  Qreeks,  but 


with  Italians,  and  the  liturgy  which  they  followed 
was  not  after  any  Greek,  but  a  Latin  form.  At  first 
their  Christianity,  such  as  it  was,  showed  a  deep 
stain  of  Arianism,  a  heresy  as  loudly  anathema- 
tised by  the  Greek  as  by  the  Latin  portion  of  the 
church.  Wandering  after  plunder  till  at  last  they 
settled  down  in  North  Italy,  their  highest  archi- 
tectural achievement  must  have  been  the  making 
of  a  tent.  That  the  Lombards  at  any  time  had 
any  style  of  building  of  their  own  is  a  great  mis- 
take, and  the  churches  raised  in  North  Italy 
during  the  short  period  of  Lombard  occupation  — 
two  hundred  years  —  were  designed  by  Italian 
architects,  according  to  the  then  Italian  taste,  with 
the  Italians*  money,  and  to  answer  the  require- 
ments, not  of  the  Greek,  but  the  Latin  liturgy. 
Those  sacred  edifices  which  arose  from  Lombard 
munificence  sprang  out  of  the  piety,  for  the  most 
part,  of  Lombard  queens,  themselves  Franks  by 
birth  or  blood ;  but  even  their  angel-works  were 
few  and  far  between.  On  taking  Pavia,  or  as  it 
was  then  called  Ticinum,  the  heathen  Odoacer 
sacked  that  city,  and  burned  its  churches.  Its 
then  Bishop  Epiphanius  began,  and  his  successors 
finished,  the  building  of  the  cathedral  described 
before  (p.  361.)  But  all  these  good  men,  St.  Epi- 
phanius, St.  Maximus,  St.  Ennodius,  Damianus, 
&c.,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  see  of  Pavia, 
were  distinguished  bishops  of  the  Latin  church 
which  they  adorned,  all  by  their  holiness  of  Ufe, 
and  some  by  their  writings ;  and  each  in  his  day 
lived  in  close  communion  with  their  then  metro- 

Eolitan  see  of  Milan.  The  Latin,  not  the  Greek, 
turgy  was  followed  in  Pavia,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  churches  were,  at  all  times,  not  for 
Greek,  but  Latin  usages. 

But  F.  S.  A.  calls  out,  '*  Did  any  one  ever  hear 
in  any  Latin  church  of  a  wall  separating  men  from 
women,  or  doors  through  which  to  regard  the 
altar"  (p.  195.,  ante)  ?  les,  surely.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Pavia  was  built  by  Latin  bishops  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  for  the  celebration  of  the  Latin  liturgy ;  and 
a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century  found  such  a 
wall  separating  men  from  women  in  that  and  all 
the  other  churches  still  standing,  full  five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Lombard  rule  had  faded 
away.  Nay,  more  than  this,  if  a  modern  Italian 
author  may  be  believed,  this  building  of  S.  Stefano 
is  not  of  the  Lombard  era,  but  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  even  of  the  eleventh ;  for  this  gen- 
tleman, Sig.  San  Quintino,  asserts  in  his  book, 
DeW  Italiana  Architettura  .durante  la  Dominazione 
Longobarda,  that  Pavia  and  its  churches  were 
burned  down  a.d.  924 :  but  let  that  pass.  One  of 
the  most  learned  Italian  writers  on  the  liturgy,  in 
the  seventeenth  ceatury,  Sarnelli,  tells  us  expressly 
of  such  a  wall :  — > 

**  L'  nso  perb  piii  oomone,  precisamente  fra'  Latini,  h 
state  la  divisione  del  s^sso  nelU  steasa  nave  d^lla  chiesti 
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con  maro,  u  tavolato;  dove  nclla  inano  niniatra  di  que' 
ch'  entravano  in  chiesa  crano  ammes-e  le  donne  dalla  dia- 
conessa  e  nella  maiio  destra  gli  huomiiii  dull'  ostiariy."  — 
Antica  liuxilicoffrajiaf  p.  42. 

That  such  an  old  and  praiseworthy  liturgical 
usage  was  still  followed  in  Italy  up  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  this  distin- 
guished prelate  lived,  is  clear  from  what  he  says  a 
little  farther  on,  p.  44. :  "  Anche  a  nostri  di  nelle 
chiese  ben  regolate  si  osserva  quest  a  divisione  ;  se 
bene  in  diverse  manierc,  usando  alcuni  un  riparo 
di  legname,"  &c.  Those  "  doors  through  which  to 
regard  the  altar,"  and  that  seem  to  awaken  so 
much  surprise  in  F.  S.  A.,  were,  I  can  assure  him, 
very  common  at  one  time,  and  to  be  found,  for 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  in  all  churches 
belonging  to  the  Friars  Treachers,  as  we  learn 
from  Cassitto,  one  of  their  body,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  Kitual  of  his  Order :  — 

"  Ho  detto,  che  entravano  gli  aomini  pei  la  i>orta  des- 
tra (delle  chic';je)  e  le  donne  per  la  sinistra,  pcrchc  tali 
porte  corrispondevano  alia  nave  destra  e  sinistra,  nella 
prima  delle  ([uali  rimanevano  gli  uomini,  cio6  nell*  aus- 
tralc,  c  neir  altra  ch'  era  la  settentrionale,  stavano  )e 
donne.  —  Per  V  ordinazione  fatta  nel  Capitolo  Generate  di 
Treveri  del  1249 — il  Coro  doveva  e&ser  in  modo  situate  che 
i  Frati  in  entrar^*i  non  potcssero  csser  veduti  dai  8ecolari,e 
che  nella  divisione  che  li  rendeva  cosi  invisibili,  si  adat- 
tassero  alcune  finestrine  che  si  aprissero  in  tempo  dell' 
elevazione  del  Corpo  del  Signore  sollanto,  perchb  restasse 
adorato  dai  secolarL — La  Liturgia  DomenicanOf  da  L.  V. 
Cassitto,  t.  L  pp.  20,  21. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  besides  its  mention 
of  those  openings  or  windows  through  which  to 
regard  the  altar,  may  be  seen  how  strongly  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  at  mass  and  other  public 
services  is  marked  in  the  above  passage. 

Whether  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath  was  or  was 
not  a  widow  at  the  time  made  no  difference ;  for 
the  rubric,  as  well  in  England  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Latin  church,  at  the  period  when  our  poet  wrote, 
required  all  women,  as  they  sat,  so  to  go  up  apart 
from  the  men  at  offering  time.  Sicard  says :  "Et 
primb  quidem  offerant  viri — deinde  feminae,"  (iHfi- 
trale^  p.  115.)  ;  and  Durandus  :  "  viri  ante  mulieres 
offerunt,"  (I.  iv.  c.  xxx.  n.  36.  p.  145.)  A  remnant 
of  this  very  usage  is  still  kept  up,  as  I  shall  have 
immediate  occasion  to  notice,  in  at  least  one  church 
of  North  Italy. 

That  St.  Charles  Borromeo  sought,  not  to  origi- 
nate, but  to  bring  back  again  the  liturgical  obser- 
vance of  a  separation  of  the  sexes,  is  clear  from 
bis  own  words.  None  knew  better  than  himself 
that  Milan  owed  its  actual  ritual,  not  to  any 
fancied  Oriental  prototype,  bijt  to  the  modelling 
hand  of  the  great  St.  Ambrose.  Now  the  Ambro- 
sian  liturgy  shaped,  and  yet  shapes,  its  rubrics  on 
the  assumption  that  the  men  should  be  apart  from 
tlie  women  at  all  the  public  services  of  religion. 
A  functionary  of  the  metropolitan  church  in  the 
twelfth  century,  Beroldus,  while  noticing  the  so- 
lemn rites  of  tne  holy  week,  says :  — 


"Et  stant  ex  un&  parte  masculi  et  ex  altera  puts 
feminas  masculi  a  meridie  et  femine  ab  aquilone." — Ordo 
tt  CrrtrinoHUC  Ecc.  Arnhrosiana:  JTediolanensis,  A.I>-  1130, 
ed.  Muraturi;  AntujuUiUeg  Italica:  Medii  ^vi,  t.  iv.  p. 
872.  fol.  Milan,  1741 ;  Dissert.  57. 

The  old  Arabrosian  rite  is  still  followed  at 
Milan ;  and  every  Sunday,  at  the  high  mass  in 
the  cathedral,  as  I  myself  witnessed  onlj  three 
years  ago,  two  from  among  a  number  of  old  men 
called  *'  vegloni  **  go  up  at  offertory- time  and 
make  an  offering  of  bread  and  wine ;  and  after 
them  two  old  women,  or  "  veglonse,*'  do  the  same : 
thus  to  this  day  showing  what  was  the  olden  usag^e 
for  men  and  women  to  go  up  separately,  because 
they  prayed  separate  at  all  the  more  solemn  ser- 
vices. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  find  anything  which, 
according  to  F.  S.  A.,  "  seems  to  have  been  a  lurk- 
ing feeling  on  the  part  of  many  (or  any)  of  the 
old  writers  that  some  separation  onghi^o  exist,** 
we  read  in  their  works  the  plainest  prools  that  it 
did  exist :  they  speak  not  in  the  optatiYe  but  in- 
dicative mood ;  they  tell  us  of  it  as  a  well«known 
fact,  not  give  utterance  to  any  wish  or  feeling  of 
their  own  about  the  matter. 

But  F.  S.  A.  asks  (p.  195.),  Second.  "Is  it  the 
fact  that  the  present  custom  of  separating  the 
sexes  obtains  now  only  among  the  Generan  or 
Dutch  Calvinists ;  and  where  it  has  existed  in 
other  countries  (as  it  did  in  our  own  in  the  seren- 
teenth  century),  is  it  or  is  it  not  of  Puritan  ori- 
gin ?  "  To  this  I  answer.  No.  There  are  serenl 
Catholic  country  congregations  in  England  where 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  is,  and  has  been  time 
out  of  mind,  observed.  There  are,  too,  sereral  par 
rishes  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Establiriiment 
in  which  this  same  apostolic,  mediseva],  old  Eng- 
lish ritual  usage  is  yet  followed ;  and  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  F.  A.  Carrington  I  am  enabled  to 
state,  that  "In  the  church  of  Ogboome  St. George, 
Wiltshire,  at  present,  of  Burbage  in  the  same 
county,  till  the  new  church  was  opened  in  1855, 
and  at  Berkeley  church  in  Gloucestershire  at  pre- 
sent, except  the  higher  class  of  families  who  sit 
in  separate  pews,  the  male  portion  of  the  congre- 
gation occupied  and  occupy  the  pews  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave,  the  females  the  pews  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave.  In  most  villages  it  is  the  same.** 
This  form  of  division  is  the  one  noticed  by  a  rubric 
in  the  Pontifical  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Jjtuej  to 
his  cathedral  of  Exeter,  about  the  midldle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  If  the  country  readers  of"  N. 
&  Q."  would  follow  the  good  example  of  Mr. 
Carrington,  and  communicate  what  they  know  of 
the  practice  of  their  respective  neighbonrfaoods^  I 
make  no  doubt  we  should  learn  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  still  obtains  in  very  many  puuses, 
all  through  England.  In  one  place  at  least,  and 
perhaps  we  may  learn  in  others,  this  same  princi- 
ple of  division  was  made  to  reach  even  the  dead; 
for  we  gather  from  a  valoable  contribution  to  "N. 
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&  Q.,"  (p.  284.  ante),  at  St.  Blain's  chapel,  in  the 
island  of  Bute,  "the  burjing-places  of  the  two 
sexes  are  separate." 

With  regard  to  the  several  "facts,"  so-called, 
which  F.  S.  A.  has  heaped  together  (p.  195.  ante), 
I  must  observe  that  as  yet  he  has  not  given  any 
better  warrant  for  them  than  their  mere  assertion. 
If  a  separation  of  the  sexes  be  observed  at  pre- 
sent among  Genevan  and  Dutch  Calvinists,  I  sus- 
pect it  is  not  of  any  ancient  date  among,  at  least, 
one  of  them, — the  Dutch, — and  for  this  reason :  last 
summer  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution, 
Pall  Mall,  a  picture  by  Berkheyden,  showing  the 
interior  of  a  Dutch  church  at  service-time;  no  divi- 
sion between  the  sexes  is  discernible,  though  the 
men  are  all  figured  wearing  their  hats — an  inci- 
dent, by-the-way,  which  a  correspondent  of  "  N. 
&  Q."  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear  of.  One  among 
these  asserted  "  facts  "  I  can  take  upon  myself  to 
gainsay ;  and  it  is  that  "  in  Italy  this  practice  (the 
separation)  is  stigmatised  as  a  Puritan  innova- 
tion." I  have  shown  from  the  words  themselves 
of  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  best  in- 
formed Italian  writers,  dead  and  living,  that,  so 
far  from  "  stigmatising  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
as  Puritanical,"  they  deem  it  most  becoming,  and 
declare  it  to  be  handed  down  to  them  by  the 
highest  antiquity.  From  my  own  knowledge  of 
Italy,  after  a  residen<;e  there  of  seven  years,  and 
visiting  it  thrice  since — from  an  intimacy  with 
many  Italians — I  can  advisedly  assert  that  but  very 
few  of  them  ever  heard  of  the  Puritans,  or  the 
very  word  itself,  except  perhaps  in  the  opera  of 
the  Puritani. 

The  passage  from  Rabelais,  as  I  read  it  even  in 
F.  S.  A.'s  way  of  quotation,  "seemed  a  plain  proof 
there  was  a  separation  in  his  days ; "  the  higher 
part  of  the  nave  being  the  then  place  for  the  men, 
the  lower  portion  for  women.  On  looking  into 
Habelais,  and  seeing  the  first  part  of  the  passage 
left  out  by  F.  S.  A.,  my  impression  was  strength- 
ened, for  the  words  are  these  :  —  "  Car  jamais  ne 
se  mettoit  au  chaeur  au  hault,  mais  toujours  de- 
mouroit  en  la  nef  entre  les  femmes,  tant  k  la  messe, 
a  vepres,  comme  au  sermon,"  —  showing  that, 
instead  of  going,  as  he  ought,  up  into  the  higher 
part  of  the  church,  b^  the  choir,  among  the  male 
part  of  the  congregation,  the  dirty  buffoon  stayed 
in  the  nave  where  the  females  were,  at  the  great 
public  services,  at  mass,  vespers,  and  the  sermon. 
The  present  French  practice  even  yet  is  that  in 
processions  the  men  and  womenjwalk  apart.  In  the 
Manuel  des  Ceremonies  telon  le  Bite  d$  TEglUe  de 
Paris,  Paris,  1846,  there  is  an  article  "  De  I'ordre 
et  de  la  disposition  des  Processions,"  by  which  it 
is  directed  that  — "  Le  peuple,  les  hommes  en 
tete,  puis  les  femmes,  vent  ^  la  suite  du  Cierge," 
(p.  267.);  still  keeping  up  the  same  relative  position 
pointed  out  by  Rabelais  of  the  male  and  female 
portions  of  a  congregation. 


In  conclusion  I  will  add  that  although  F.  S.  A. 
started  by  asserting,  and  with  strong  emphasis  too, 
that  "  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  such  a 
practice  ever  obtained  in  the  Western  Churches,"  I 
think  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  thb  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  was  liturgically  insisted  on,  and 
strictly  followed  by  the  people,  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  continued  in  general  use  up  to  the  six- 
teenth century  all  through  the  Latin  Church ;  and 
that  a  tithe  of  the  documentary  evidence  brought 
forwards  on  the  subject  in  these  pages  ought  to  be 
enough  to  satisfy  anyone  that  the  Puritans  never 
had,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  anything  to  do  with 
originating  such  an  observance.  D.  Rock. 

Brook  Greeo,  Hammersmith. 


LOBD   WILLIAM   HOWABD. 

,      (P*S.  X.  341.;  2°*  S.  vi.  381.) 

The  tombstone  found  lately  at  Brampton  Old 
Church  in  Cumberland,  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  Lord  William  Howard,  being,  both  from  ap- 
pearance, and  as  proved  by  the  facts,  long  anterior 
to  his  time.  The  arms  of  Howard  therefore,  as 
might  be  expected  —  he  being  the  first  of  the 
family  who  became  connect^ed  with  the  county  — ^ 
do  not  appear  at  all  upon  the  stone.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  divided  into  three  compartments  or 
shields.  In  the  first  is  "a  bend  chequy,'*  which,  if 
coloured,  would  be  "argent,  a  bend  chequy  or  and 
gules,"  for  "De  Vajix  of  Tryermaine."  In  the 
second  are  "three  escallops,"  if  coloured,  "gules, 
three  escallops,  argent,"  for  "Dacre  ;"  and  in  the 
third  is  "  a  cross  flory,  in  the  dexter  chief  an  ee-* 
callop,"  if  coloured,  "  gules,  a  cross  flory,  argent, 
in  the  dexter  chief  an  escallop  of  the  second,"  for 
"Delamore."  The  first  shield,  therefore,  no  donbt 
designates  the  stone  as  having  belonged  to  the. 
family  of  "  De  Vaux  of  Tryermaine."  The  death 
of  the  last  male  of  this  family,  Roland,  would  take 
place  not  later  than  towards  the  middle  of  die 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  exact  date  of  it  is  not 
known,  but  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  younger  of 
his  granddaughters  and  coheiresses  (children  of 
his  daughter  Jane  and  Sir  Richard  Salkeld  of 
Corby)  with  my  ancestor  William  Dykes  took 
place  21  Edward  IV.,  according  to  record  of  tha 
Heralds*  College  and  settlement  of  that  date  ; 
say,  therefore,  1470  as  the  date  of  death.  This 
at  the  latest  places  the  date  of  the  stone  170  yean 
anterior  to  the  death  of  Lord  William  Howard  in 
1640.    It  will  most  probably  be  much  more. 

The  other  quarterings  will  be  alliances  of  the 
family  of  De  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ones  of  Dacre  of  Gillesland  and  Delamore. 
In  the  pedigree  of  De  Vaux  of  Tryemmine  the 
names  of  the  wives  are  not  given,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  "  Joan,**  36  Edward  HI.  T^is  Tas 
far  as  9uch  maj  go)  is  »  "Dacre"  Qame.    An 
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alliance  with  Delamore  is  recorded  in  tte  pedi- 
gree of  the  kindred  familj  of  Vaux  of  Catterlen, 
20  Edward  IV.,  orisinaling  verj  probably  from 
the  previeua  one.  The  positiun  of  a  family  tomb 
at  Brampton,  Tryermaine  being  in  the  parish  of 
Laaercost,  and  the  manor  of  Brampton  having 
for  some  tiiue  been  the  property  of  the  Dacrea, 
and  after  them  of  the  Uoirarda,  maybe  accouated 
for  by  the  fact  of  the  Tryermaiae  family  having 
also  from  an  early  period  been  in  poasesaion  of  it. 
Sir  Roland  de  Yaus,  temp.  John,  the  first  of  th& 
line,  ia  recorded  in  the  pedigree  as  being  "  Lord 
of  the  manors  of  Brampton  and  Tryermaine  and 


(a"*  S.  vi.  279.) 

The  paragraph  in  which  these  letters  occur 
mna  thus  in  the  old  broadside*  relative  to  the 
death  of  King  Charlea  II. :  — 

"  P,  M.  a  C.  F.  came  to  the  D.  apoa  tbe  Doctor'a  telling 
him  of  the  state  of  tbe  K.,  and  told  him  Hiat  noa  aaHiu 
lime  for  Aim  to  iaie  care  of  kit  brntha'i  totd,  aod  that  it 
waa  his  dnty  to  tell  him  ao.  Tbe  D.  with  thu  admaiuBh- 
ment  neat  to  the  K."  ic  Ac. 

A  correapoDdent  (F.  C.  H.),  in  2"^  S.  i.  247., 
says  that  P.  M.  a  C.  F.  atand  for  "Fere  Mansuete 
a  Capuchin  Friar,"  and  quotes  a  passage  from  3fe- 
moirt  of  the  Rev.  John  HaddUittm  in  proof;  but  , 
even  if  there  were  anch  a  person  as  Fere  Manauete  j 
about  tbe  court  at  the  time,  I  cantiot  see  how  the  I 
statement  can  be  reconciled  with  M.  Barillon's  . 
dispatj^hf  to  the  French  King,  written  directly 
after  Charlea  II.  died,  from  which  it  appeal;  that 
.about  noon  on  Thursday  the  5th  February  [the 
daj'  before  the  king's  death],  he  was  informed 
from  a  good  quarter  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope,  and  that  his  phyaiciana  did  not  think  be 
could  survive  the  nignt.  He  immediately  went  to 
Whitehall  and  saw  Uie  Duke  of  York,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  intimate,  and  who  had 
l^ven  orders  to  the  officers  who  kept  the  door  of 
the  antechamber  to  allow  him  to  pass  at  ail  hoars. 
Barillon  remained  in  the  king's  antechamber  till 
five  o'clock,  the  Duke  of  Tork  inviting  him 
aeveral  times  into  the  room  and  conversing  with 
him.  Barillon  retired  for  some  time  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Ducheas  of  Portamoutii,  and 
found  her  overwhelmed  with  grief,  the  physicians 
having  deprived  her  of  all  hopes ;  but,  instead  of 
speaking  to  bim  of  her  sorrow  and  of  the  loss  she 
was  about  to  sustain,  she  led  him  into  a  closet, 

*  Reprinted  io  Tht  Phaix,  vol  L  pp.  666-7,  bat  it  does 
not  appear  when  or  by  whom  written, 
t  A  copy  of  the  anginal  diapat<:b,  oad  a  Iruulatton  of 


and  s^d  to  him :  "  Uonsieur  Ambassador,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  ia  the 
world,  and  if  it  were  known,  would  deprive  me  of 
my  head."  She  then  told  him  that  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  tbe  king  of  England  was  a  Catholic, 
and  conjured  him  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Tork,  and 
advise  mm  to  think  on  what  could  be  done  to  save 
the  king's  sold ;  stating  why  she  could  not  go  her- 
self. Barillon  immediately  returned  to  the  Cuke 
of  York,  and  told  him  what  the  Duchess  of  Forts- 
mouth  had  said  to  him.  The  Duke  "  seemed  as  if 
he  had  awaked  from  a  dream,  and  said, '  Yoa  are 
right;  there  is  no  time  to  lose.-  I  will  sooner 
hazard  everything  than  not  do  my  duty  on  this 
occasion.' "  Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the 
admission  of  Hudelaton,  a  Roman  Catholic  Pri^t 
(who  happened  to  be  in  the  palace)  to  admioiater 
to  the  km^  absolution,  the  communion,  and  ex- 
treme unction ;  Hudelaton  having  been  previonaly 
instructed  by  "  a  Portngueae  bare-footed  Carme- 
lite "  what  to  say  to  the  king  on  such  an  occaaion. 
Barillon'a  account  of  the  king's  last  iUneas  and 
death,  and  the  attendant  circumatancea,  ia  very 
clear  and  particular,  and  therefore  very  interest- 
ing, but  it  is  much  too  long  for  "  N.  &  Q,"  It 
would  certainly  seemfrom  Barillon'a  dispatch  that 


hey, 


sthep 


and  adviM 

soul ;  but  then  the  initials  do  not  agree  with  thoae 
in  the  old  broadside.  I  caii,  ther^ore,  only  sup- 
pose that,  if  the  initials  are  intended  for  some  per- 
aon,  the  writer  of  the  broadaide  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  person.  In  the  otiier  particnlars 
the  accounts  in  the  main  agree. 

I  have  searched  the  indexes  at  die  Britiah  Ma- 
seiuu,  and  inquired  of  several  booksellers  for 
HuddleMtoiCa  Memoirs,  but  without  effect ;  nor  ia 
the  work  mentioned  in  Lowndes.      W,  H.  W.  T. 


(2""  S.  tL  373.) 
The  Act  which  r^nlates  the  proporttou  of  11  as> 
-idwt.  of  fine,  and  ISdwta.  of  alloy  in  theatandatd 
of  sQver,  is  7  &  8  Will  m.  c.  1.  f  A.D.  1695),  and  it  ■ 
remarked  b^Rnding(ilnRa&q;rC<ran(^a,i.l7.)^at 
-'  it  is  a  striking  circumstance  in  the  history  vt  oar 
coinage,  that  the  fineness  of  tbe  silver  money  has 
preserved  its  integrity  unbroken  from  the  rmgn  of 

Henry  II ,  a  period  of  more  than  GOO  years;" 

from  which,  however,  must  be  excepted  the  twenty 
years  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VL,  and  Mary,  till 
Elizabeth  restored  it ;  for  the  standard  had  been 
<lebased  to  3  oz.  fine  and  9  oz.  alloy  hj  Bdward 
VL  The  second  section  of  tbe  above  Act  reeog- 
nisea  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  detemune 
the  weight  and  fineness  of  coins ;  and  the  Haater 
of  the  Mint  ia,  therefore,  the  crown's  coDStitntkmal 
adviser  thereon  (6  &  7  Will.  n[.  c  17.  ss.  3 — L) 
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It  is  eren  probable  that  the  present  standard  was 
lued  by  the  An^lo-Saxons  and  Anglo- Romans. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  (a.]i.  1300),  it  was 
called  "the  old  Standard  of  England."  —  Ending, 

i.  11. 

The  alloj  of  gold  and  Bilver  is  needfol  for  the 
preservatioD  of  coins  (Ruding,  i,  10.).  The  maii- 
mum  hardness  of  silveF  is  obtainrd  hj  twenty  per 
cenL  of  alloy  of  copper  (Pema/  Cyc.  xzii.  2S.), 
but  too  much  dross  woold  be  thereby  mixed  with 
coin,  which,  if  practicable,  should  be  perfectly 
pure.  Centuries  of  pracUce  bave  proved  that 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent  of  alio/  suffices  for  the 
preservation  of  our  silver  coins.  An  inspection 
of  the  shillings  issued  in  1817  by  George  III.  will 
show  that  on  the  average  tbey  still  retain  distinct 
impressions  ;  and  before  they  are  generally  re- 
duced to  the  same  defaced  condition  as  the  coins 
called  in  in  1817,  a  century  or  more  from  that 
date  will  probably  elapse.  The  coinage  replaced 
in  1817  was  that  of  William  and  Mary  and  Wil- 
liam III.,  issued  more  than  120  years  previous. 
(Jacob's  Prtdota  Metalt.)  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

I  send  the  following  for  the  information  of  Mb. 
Eastwood,  with  reference  to  standard  silver. 
R(^er  Ruding,  in  bis  Atmah  of  the  Coinage  of 
Great  Britain,  says  ;  — 

"  The  Anglo-Saxon  pennv,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-NoT- 
man,  was  eleven  ounces  of  fine  silver  and  eizhteen  dwta. 
of  allov.  ...  The  eailieet  occoonta  of  tbia  aUndard  of 
fiDene»i  which  can  be  foood,  evea  in  the  reiga  of  Edward 
the  First,  alwaja  speak  of  it  oa  of  high  sutiqaity,  and 
distingniah  it  by  the  title  of  the  Old  Standard  of  England." 

I  have  before  this  observed,  that  I  consider  that 
silver  has  fluctuated  less  in  value  than  most  com- 
modities ;  for  should  this  country  adopt  a  silver 
standard,  instead  of  a  gold  one,  tjie  standard  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  would  be  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent time;  viz.  11  oz.  of  fine  silver  and  18  dwts. 
of  alloy,  and  the  pound  of  metal  to  be  cut  into 
sixty-three  shillings.  W.  D.  H. 

Your  correspondent  will,  I  think,  find  the  in- 
formation he  desires  on  this  subject  in  an  excellent 
little  book  written  by  Mr.  Ryland  of  Birmingham, 
entitled  Essay  an  Gold  and  Silver  Wares :  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Lawi  relating  to  Standards,  ^.,  Lon- 
don, Smith  and  Elder,  1852.  J.  Ft. 


(2"'  S.  i.  94. !  ii.  339. ;  vi.  230.  336.) 
I  know,  comparatively,  but  few  drum-beats  or 
calls,  which  have  words  adapted  to  them.  Cedo 
Illdd  evidently  possesses  a  monopoly  of  this  kind 
of  information,  which  I  should  Lke  to  share  with 
bim.     It  would,  I  tlmtk,  be  an  advantage,  if  a 


comer  were  occasionally  given  in  "  N.  &  Q."  to 
embody,  in  a  permanent  Jorm,  what  now  is  simply 
lip-lore,  depending  for  existence,  on  imperfect 
memories,  and  consequently  often  altered  to  suit 
personal  tastes,  or  to  mend  misty  passages  which 
tradition,  in  its  own  foggy  way,  has  either  ob- 
literated or  broken. 

Different  regiments,  seemingly,  have  their  own 
words  for  the  calls ;  at  least,  they  are  variously 
constructed,  though  possessing  links  to  connect ' 
them  with  the  parent  stanzas. .  I  say  this  because 
the  version  I  have  of  the  "  first  bugle-call  for 
dinner  "  diSers  from  that  which  Cxdo  Illcd  has 
supplied.     My  lines  run  thus :  — 

^  Officers'  wives  get  pnddinga  and  pies. 

And  aoldien  wives  get  akillj) 

But  sldllj-go-le« 

Won't  do  for  me;— 

So  all  the  cold  meat 

That  yon  can't  eat, 

Pray  give  to  Little  Kitty." 

No  doubt  she  wants  it,  poor  girl ;  but  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  (although  the  soldier 
sings  his  wish  with  joyous  fervour  every  time  the 
call  recurs),  that  Little  Eitt/  is  none  the  better 
for  the  importunity,  unless,  indeed,  she  has  the 
eTitrie  of  the  kitchen,  and  can  pay,  on  delivery, 
the  current  price,  in  hard  coppers,  for  "  cold 
meat,"  to  give  diversity  to  her  humble  meal,  and 
make  palatable  ber  cup  of  skilly. 

The  repeated  line, "  Rations  and  pies,"  in  Cjedo 
Illud'b  stanza,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
notes  of  the  call.  In  the  strain  above  given,  the 
last  three  lines  appear,  from  .some  defaiHt  in  tra- 
ditional transmission,  to  have  been  tacked  to  the 
preceding  lines,  by  some  genius  other  than  the 
original  poetaster,  with  a  view  to  complete  the 
call,  and,  perhaps,  avoid  the  repetitions  so  usual 
in  military  adaptations. 

Here  is  an  amusing  verse,  owning,  no  doubt,  a 
drummer  for  its  author.  Its  chief  incident,  very 
probably,  was  derived  from  his  personally  suf- 
fering Uie  retribution  said  to  follow  the  neglect 
he  allndes  to.  It  is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  knowing  parchment- thumper, 
with  the  rod  always  flickering  in  his  eye,  or  on 
his  quivering  breech  :  — 

Drvmraer'r  CaU- 

"  Tbe  Dram-major  calls  me  here, 

The' Fiffe-mai  or  calls  me  there. 

And  if  I  don't  come. 

Hell  tickle  my  b— m. 

And  make  me  cry  with  fear." 

To  hear,  when  the  call  is  clangouring  in  the 
square,  and  tearing  gentle  ears  into  sbreds,  some 
two  or  three  dozen  voices,  shrill  in  youth  and 
exuberant  in  spirit,  singing,  in  chorus,  this  riightly 
indelicate  efliision,  is  a  scene  as  lively  as  laugh- 
able. That  small  monosyllable  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth,  line,  in  which  (not  to  ontr^  the  sensi- 
bilities of  your  readen)  one  letter  is  suppressed, 
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18  delivered,  you  may  be  sure,  with  uproarious 
emphasis.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  word  where  all 
the  fun  centres. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  favour  me 
with  a  transcript  of  the  ditty,  if  any  such  there 
be,  called  the  Rogue's  March  f  I  know  an  old 
officer,  who  would  almost  give  the  eyes  out  of  his 
head  for  a  copy  of  the  curiosity.  The  verse  com- 
monly sung  by  soldiers  (the  only  one  I  have  ever 
heard)  is  subjoined  :  — 

"  Drum  the  mscal  out  of  the  town, 
Drum  him  out  for  desertion ; 
If  ever  he  'lists  for  a  soger  again. 
May  the  d 1  be  his  sergeant." 

The  air  of  the  march,  of  course,  is  well  known. 
It  is  given  in  ChappelPs  National  Airs^  p.  15.  A 
writer  on  the  subject  ("  N.  &  Q."  2°*  S.  ii.  36.) 
is  astonished,  that  "  so  graceful  and  pastoral  a 
melody  should  have  been  condemned  to  be  the 
cantio  in  exitu  of  deserters  and  reprobates  who 
are  to  be  drummed  out "  of  the  service ;  but  I 
will  answer  for  it,  if  he  had  ever  heard  it  played, 
in  giving  effect  to  this  ultimate  act  of  martial 
discipline,  he  would  be  struck  with  its  appro- 
priateness. As  played  by  military  buglers  or 
fifers,  who  unquestionably  improvise  the  accom- 
paniments as  wide  of  contrapuntal  propriety  as 
possible,  to  suit  the  ignominious  ceremony,  he 
would  neither  think  it  graceful  nor  pastoral,  but 
swear,  by  Crotch  or  some  other  "  divine  composer," 
it  was  just  the  thing  for  the  occasion.  M.  S.  R. 
Brompton  Barracks. 


HepIuiEf  t0  Miliar  ^utxitii. 

The  Villa  Ludovisi  (2°'»  S.  vi.  402.)— Your  num- 
ber  of  last  Saturday  contains  a  very  unfair  and 
unfounded  attack  on  a  Roman  nobleman,  Prince 
Fiombino,  signed  by  Dr.  Rock,  and  stating  that 
the  Villa  Ludovisi  and  its  artistic  treasures  have 
for  many  years  been  churlishly  closed  by  their 
owner  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  to  tra- 
vellers, and  especially  the  frescoes  by  Guercino  in 
the  Casino. 

I  beg  to  inform  Dr.  Rock  that  nothing  is 
more  easy  for  foreigners  than  to  obtain  permission, 
and  which  is  enjoyed  every  year  by  hundreds  of 
our  countrymen,  by  soliciting  it  from  the  noble 
owner.  The  gallery  of  statues  with  such  permis- 
sion is  visited  by  hundreds  every  Thursday,  as  also 
'the  Casino,  containing  Guercino's  frescoes,  when 
not  inhabited  by  the  family  (from  April  to  June). 
If  the  Casino  has  not  been  open  during  the  present 
year,  it  has  arisen  from  its  undergoing  extensive 
repairs,  by  the  addition  of  two  wings  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

As  a  friend  of  the  Piombino  family,  and  an 
habitual  resident  at  Rome,  I  trust  you  will  give 
insertion  to  this  contradiction  to  Dr.  Ro€k*s  asser- 
tion, than  which  nothing  is  so  likely  to  shut  the 


Villa  Ludovisi  against  all  foreigners    and   tra- 
vellers.' •  J.  B.  P^HTIiAHD. 

At  Mr.  Murray's, 
50.  Albemarle  Street. 

"  Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing*'  (2°**  S.  vi. 
55.)  —  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  at 
Mrs.  Diana  Binden's  copy  of  the  hymn — '*  Come 
thou  fount  of  every  blessing"  —  as  sent  by  your 
correspondent  Z.,  and  send  you  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  —  The  hymn  is  copied  with  some  others, 
c.  g.  Watts's  hymn,  "  My  God  the  spring  of  all 
my  joys,"  and  one  or  two  of  Mrs.  Binden's  ow^n, 
upon  some  blank  leaves  in  Wesley's  Hymns  and 
Sacred  Poems,  Dublin,  1747.     On  the  title-page 
is  written,  "Diana  Binden,  1759."    The  book  is 
bound ;  and  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  some 
handwriting,  evidently  that  of  the  name  on  the 
title-page  and  of  the  MS.  Hymns.     Upon  part 
of  this  handwriting  of  the  cover  a  Wesleyan  So- 
ciety's ticket  is  pasted,  —  the  device,  Christ  wash- 
ing the  Disciples'  feet.   Upon  this  ticket  is  written 
Mrs.  Binden  s  maiden  name,  Diana  Vandeleur, 
she  being  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society. 
Mr.  George  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  vol.  i.  p.  340.,  engraves  facsimiles  of 
some  of  the  early  tickets  of  the  Society,  and 
amongst  them  this,  which  he  says  was  used  circa 
1763.    The  inference  therefore  seems  td  be  inevi- 
table, that  the  writing  on  the  cover,  over  which 
this  ticket  was  pasted,  and  the  MS.  Hymns,  which 
are  identical  with  it,  are  of  a  prior  date  to  the 
period  when  this  ticket  was  used. 

I'he  title  of  the  hymn  is,  as  given  by  your  cor- 
respondent Z. :  "  Hymn  by  the  Countess  of  Hmit- 
ingdon."  Evidently,  therefore,  the  hymn,  when 
copied  by  Miss  Vandeleur,  was  believed  by  her  to 
be  by  the  Countess,  with  whom  she  was  on  inti- 
mate terms.  Nothing,  however,  is  said  bj  the 
biographer  of  the  Countess  about  her  bems  a 
writer  of  hymns,  although  traditions  of  the  kmd 
are  I  know  preserved  amongst  members  of  the 
Countess's  connexion.  She  is,  for  example,  said 
to  have  written  the  hymn  beginning  : 

"  Wheii  thou  ray  righteous  Judge  shalt  come.** 

Wherever  Jay  may  have  affirmed  the  Countess 
to  have  been  *^  the  author  of  some  hymns^*'  it  is 
not  in  his  Life.  The  hymn  in  question  is  found 
in  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Countess's  Hjfmn 
Book,  e.  g.  the  edition  of  1 764. 

Hobinson  was  born  in  January,  1734,  and  be^n 
to  preach  at  Stoneyard,  1759.  The  populaniy 
and  excellence  of  the  hymn  have  induced  me  to 
make  these  inquiries,  and  to  trouble  you  with  the 
evidence.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  confirm,  or  otherwise,  the  presump- 
tions of  these  data.  E[«  A. 

Hitdibrastic  Couplet  (2°^  S.  vi.  191.)— Absent 
from  London  during  the  "Long  Yacation,"  I 
have  not  been  within  reach  of  "  N.  k  Q./*  and  I 
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(lid  not  till  this  week  read  my  August  and  Sep- 
tember numbers.  But,  apropos  to  the  couplet 
in  question,  I  remember,  nearly  now  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  puzzling  myself  in  vain  to  discover  any 
paraphrase  by  Hudibras  of  Shakspeare's  senti- 
ment that  discretion  was  the  bMter  part  of  valour. 
In  the  Second  Part  of  Hudibras,  Canto  II.,  the 
context  of  the  passage  may  be  read ;  but  not  the 
lines,  so  often  cited.  In  no  edition  of  the  poet's 
Works^  or  of  Butler's  Remains,  could  I,  or  after- 
wards any  of  the  contributors  to  the  old  and 
goodly  Retrospective  Review,  find  the  verse.  The 
occasion  of  my  research  was  the  publication  in  the 
columns  (I  think)  of  the  old  Morning  Chronicle 
of  a  very  witty  epigram  on  our  General  Sir  John 
Murray  commanding  in  the  Peninsular  war.  It  is 
worth  recorcr  in  your  Notes.  Sir  John  Murray 
had  retreated  at  Tarragona  with  a  British  army, 
without  battle,  before  an  inferior  French  force. 
I  give  the  jeu  d* esprit  from  memory  :  — 

"  Two  warriors  said,  and  who'll  gainsay, 
That  he  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 
But  gallant  Murray  doth  surpass 
That  valiant  hero  Hudibrax ; 
For  Sir  John  holds,  that  it  is  right 
To  run  awav  before  j^ou  fight  — 
Since,  he  who  doth  the  battle  stay, 
May  never  live  to  run  away  I " 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Yeowell,  and  your  corre- 
spondent PiSHEY  Thompson,  will  not  **  give  it  up," 
but  find  out  the  *'  old  original."  H.  S. 

Deal 

Bishop  Oglethorp's  Monument  at  Hexham  (2°'* 
S.  vi.  261.)  — Does  this  monument  still  exist? 
or  is  there  any  record  of  its  existence,  or  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  ?  I  should  be  very  thankful 
for  any  information.  Owen  Oglethorp  died  in 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  Dec.  31.  1559,  and  was 
privately  buried  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West  on 
the  4th  Jan.  following.  Magdalenensis. 

Hewett  of  Ampthill  and  MiUbroohe  (2°**  S.  vi. 
331.)  —  A  typographical  error  exists  in  the  6th 
line  of  the  5th  paragraph  of  this  article.  Instead 
of  "  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Mowryngs," 
read  *'  IMary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Monyngs;" 
and  in  continuation  of  the  sentence  I  note  a  mis- 
take of  my  own  ;  for  **  Knight  and  Bart,  of  Wal- 
dershams  or  Waldershey,"  read  "Knight  (only)  of 
Waldershare,  Kent."  This  Sir  Edward  died  in 
1602,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  a 
baronet ;  nor  would  dates,  or  names  of  daughters, 
allow  this  Mary  to  have  been  the  child  of  another 
Sir  Edward  Monyngs  of  Waldershare,  the  grand- 
son, who  was  knight  and  baronet.  And  here  I  may 
correct  a  fault  in  Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant 
Baronetcies,  art.  Monins  of  Waij>ershabe,  p. 
362.,  —  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Monyns, 
married  Robert  Hart,  which,  as  the  pedigrees  in 
the  various  Visitations  of  the  two  families,  Huet 


or  Hewett,  and  Monyngs  or  Monins,  corroborate 
one  another,  is  a  mistake,  evidently  a  misreading 
of  Hart  for  Robert  Huet,  as  the  name  was  more 
generally  spelt  before  1650.  J.  F.  N.  H. 

Quotation  (2^^  S.  vi.  348.)  — 

"  The  solitary  monk  that  shook  the  world." 

The  late  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  said  this  of 
Luther,  in  his  poem  of  that  name.  Ache. 

Dwaifs  (2°"*  S.  i.  154.  240.  &c.)  —  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  The  Times  of  November  1,  1858, 
will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers, 
and  is  worthy,  I  think,  of  being  embsdmed  in  your 
pages :  — 

"  Death  of  a  Dwarf.  —  A  dwarf  named  Richebourg, 
who  was  only  60  centimetres  (23^  inches  high),  has  jast 
died  in  the  Rue  du  Four  St  Germain,  aged  90.  He  was, 
when  young,  in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans, 
mother  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  with  title  of  *  butler,*  but 
he  performed  none  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  After  the 
first  revolution  broke  out  he  was  employed  to  convey 
despatches  abroad,  and,  for  that  purpose,  was  dressed  as  a 
baby,  the  despatches  being  concealed  in  his  cap,  and  a 
nurse  being  made  to  carty  him.  For  the  last  25  years 
he  lived  in  the  Rue  du  Four,  and  during  all  that  time 
never  went  out.  He  had  a  great  repugnance  to  strangers, 
and  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  one ;  but  in 
his  own  family  he  was  very  lively  and  cheerful  in  his 
conversation.  The  Orleans  family  allowed  him  a  pension 
of  3000f. —  GalignanVs  Messenger. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  des- 
patches Richebourg  was  employed  in  conveying 
m  the  manner  above  stated.         Alfred  T.  Lee. 
Ahogbill  Rectory,  Ballymena. 

What  is  a  Spontoon  (2^  S.  vi.  329.)  — -  To  the 
Query,  "  What  is  a  spontoon  ?  '*  and  the  Reply 
from  Meyrick's  Ancient  Armour,  may  be  added 
the  following  Note  as  to  its  derivation  and  ety- 
mology. Spontoon  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
Esponton,  through  the  German  "  Sponton  eine 
Kurze  Pike."  The  Dictionary  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy  (art.  Esponton)  describes  it,  — 

"Un  Arme  d*hast*( on /iron.  PS.  et  le  T.)y  sorte  de  demi- 
pique,  que  portaient  autrefois  les  Officiers  d'Infanterie.  On 
s*en  ;sert  particuliferement  sur  les  vaisseaux  quand  on  en 
vient  k  I'abordage : " 

a  boarding-pike.  The  word  hast,  ssljs  the  same 
authority,  is  used  only  in  the  phrase  "  Arme 
d'hast,"  which  the  Germans  call  "  Stoss-gewehr," 
a  thrusting  weapon,  and  applied  to  all  weapons 
armed  with  a  point  at  the  end  of  a  short  staff*,  such 
as  that  in  Hudibras :  — 

"  Who  bore  a  lance  with  iron  pike, 
Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike." 

The  pike,  the  half-pike,  the  partisan  ('*  pertui- 
sane,"  Fr.)  of  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  the  halbert, 
the  esponton  of  the  French,  the  sponton  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  spontoon  of  Major  Sturgeon, 
are  all  of  the  genus  Hastte,  Sames  Elbibs. 

20.  Barney  Street,  Greenwich. 
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SOkworm  Out  (2-^  S.  vi.  373.)  —  Your  Querist 
will  find  an  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  silk- 
worm gut  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts.  This  work 
is  so  easily  accessible  that  I  do  not  think  your 
valuable  pages  should  be  occupied  by  an  extract 
from  it.  Wm.  M^Cbbb. 

Electric  Telegraph  foretold  (2~*  S.  vi.  359).— 
J.  de  L.  asks  **  who  performed  the  experiment 
with  the  wire  four  miles  in  length  ?  "  referred  to 
m.  Notes  to  Assist  the  Memory^  1819.  The  allu- 
sion is  probably  to  Dr.  Watson's  seventh  experi- 
ment at  Shooter*8  Hill,  on  August  5,  1748.    See 

**  An  Account  of  the  Experiments  made  by  some  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Royal  Society  in  order  to  discover  whether 
the  Electricsd  Power  woiud  be  sensible  at  great  Dis- 
tances,'* 8vo.  London,  1748. 

The  longest  wire,  however,  used  by  Dr.  Watson 
was  onlv  12,276  feet,  so  that  the  entire  circuit 
was  a  httle  over  4J  miles.  The  celebrated  ex- 
periment of  Francis  Ronalds  made  at  Hammer- 
smith in  1816  was  with  a  wire  of  rather  more 
than  eight  miles.  See  Descriptions  of  an  Electric 
Telegraphy  and  of  some  other  Electrical  Apparatus^ 
8vo.  London.  1823.  For  a  tolerably  complete 
outline  of  the  history  of  electric  telegraphy,  see 
an  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  August  14 
ultimo.  C.  Mansfield  Inglebt. 

Birmingham. 

La  Martiniere  (l**  S.  xii.  453. ;  2°^  S.  v.  137.)— 

**  James  and  Mrs.  Schilling  walked  to  the  Martiniere 
this  morning,  Sir  Colin's  bead-quarters  for  the  day. 
They  thought  they  might  discover  some  d£bris  of  our 
property  scattered  about,  but  not  a  vestige  of  anything 
was  to  be  seen,  not  even  the  leaf  of  a  book  lying  about. 
The  clearance  has  been  most  complete ;  there  has  been 
nothing  left  of  the  Martiniere  but  the  bare  walls ;  every 
bit  of  woodwork,  such  as  doors  and  window-frames,  has 
been  carried  off.  The  beautiful  marble  pavement  has  all 
been  dug  up,  and  the  place  is  ^uite  a  ruin ;  no  trace  of 
course  of  the  dear  horses,  or  carnage,  or  harp  to  be  found. 
Creneral  Martin's  tomb  has  been  broken  to  fragments,  and 
his  old  bones  dug  up  and  scattered  to  the  winds.*' — Lady's 
Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow,  p.  169.     Nov.  23, 1857. 

£.  H.  A. 

PenhiU  (2"*  S.  vi.  328.)  — Pe»  or  Penn,  in  the 
old  British  tongue  meant  "top  of  a  mountain,"  as 
in  Pe»dle  Hill,  Penigent,  &c.  PenhiU  is  therefore 
in  reality  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  names 
of  places  made  up  of  two  or  more  words,  each 
signifying  the  same  thing,  but  in  the  language  of 
successive  occupiers  the  latter  syllable  or  syllables 
being  added  to  explain  the  foregoing;  e.  g.  a  Saxon 
word  added  to  a  British,  with  perhaps  a  Danish  or 
Norman  termination  to  that,  x  our  correspondent 
should  have  favoured  us  with  his  version  of  the 
story  he  wishes  to  have  corrected.    J.  Eastwood. 

MiUicent  in  Ireland  (2°'»  S.  v.  170.)— Millicent 
is  in  the  county  Kildare.  You  will  find  mention 
made  of  it  (l**  S.  i.  418.)  in  the  note  relative  to 
Sterne's  Koran.  J.  S.  C. 


Parodies  on  Scott  and  Byron  (2°**  S.  vi.  206.)— 
Robert  Orde  Fenwick,  author  of  The  Gobtiu 
Oroom,  was  eldest  son  of  Richard  Fenwick  of 
Lemington,  parish  of  Edlingham,  Northumber- 
land. He  served  in  a  cavalry  r^ment  for  some 
years,  lived  afteiw#ids  in  France,  subseqaentlj  at 
Bath,  where  he  died  some  years  ago,  and  is  buried 
in  Lansdown  Cemetery,  Bath.      Ybtan  Rhbgbd. 

Blondeau  (2°^  S.  vi.  346.)  —I  think  I  can  mend 
H.  C.  H.*s  genealogy  of  the  Blondeau  familj,  al- 
though I  am  unable  to  go  farther  into  the  subject. 

**  William  Neville  Blondeau,  son  of  Lewis  Aoguatus 
and  Denise,  was  bom  in  St.  James's  Palace,  27th  Dec. 
1741,  and  was  baptized  there  14  Jan.  1741-2.** 

Mr.  Blondeau,  the  father,  lived  for  some  years 
after  the  birth  of  this  son,  and  hanarther  issue, 
viz. : — 

"  Lewis  Greorge  Blondeau,  son  of  Lewis  An^^istiis  and 
Denise,  bom  5th  April,  1744,  baptized  May  2nd ; "  and 
^  Frederick  Blondeau,  son  of  Louis  Augustas,  Esq^  and 
Denise,  bora  in  St.  James's  Palace,  17th  llarcb,  174C, 
baptized  May  5th." 

The  eldest  son,  William  Neville  Blondeau,  was 
married,  7th  Jan.  1765,  to  Elizabeth,  a  daughter, 
under  age,  of  Csesar  Hawkins,  Esq. 

The  above  information  is  taken  from  notes  ex- 
tracted a  few  years  ago  by  a  friend  from  tlie  Re- 
gisters of  St.  James*is  Church,  Piccadilly. 

Patonce. 

Nursery  Literature  (2°*  S.  vi.  373.)  —  In  addi- 
tion to  the  books  on  this  interesting  subject  quoted 
by  A  Subscriber,  I  would  refer  him  to  tl£e  fol- 
lowing. An  Essay  on  the  Archaology  of  our  Popular 
Phrases  and  Nursery  Rhymes,  by  John  Bellenden 
Ker,  Esq.,  in  2  vols.,  published  by  Longmans  at 
12s.  It  is  a  book  in  which  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting matter  is  mixed  up  with  many  immnative 
derivations,  but  nevertheless  contains  mucn  valu- 
able information.  There  is  also  a  very  little  work 
on  the  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland^  by  Robert 
Chambers,  Es(}.,  which  will  afford  A  Subscubeb 
much  information.     Llewelltnn  Jswrt,  F.S.A. 

Derby. 

Volksreime  und  Volkslieder  in  AnhaU'Dessam, 
von  Eduard  Fiedler,  S'',  208  pages,  Dessau,  1847, 
2«.  6^/.,  contains  a  critical  examination  of  the  con- 
nexion of  English  and  German  nursery  rhymes. 

Sbvsk  Slbbpsbs. 

''The  Proposal''  (2°^  S.  iv.  473. ;  v.  38.)— 2W 
only  of  the  three  young  ladies  whose  portruts  are 
painted  in  Harlow*s  picture  bearing  this  name  are 
the  daughters  of  the  late  Wm.  Pearce,  Esq.,  of  10. 
Whitehall  Place,  viz.  Mrs.  JBlunt  (the  one  in  pro- 
file to  the  right),  and  Lady  Dymoke  (the  centre 
head)  ;  the  third  portrait  being  that  of  Mrs. 
Blomfield,  the  widow  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, but  who,  at  the  time  the  picture  was  painted, 
was  Miss  Cox.  W.  M.  T. 
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Lord  OeargeOm-don'/RioU (2-^  8.v\.2i3.315.  \ 
382.)  — To  correspondents  who  have  noticed  this 
subject  I  may  mention  the  following  rather  curious 
work,  eotitleil  —  i 

"The  Fourth  Book  of  Lha  Chronicles,  or  the  Second 
Book  of  Gordon,  to  which  are  added  the  Chapters  of  Don-  | 
uellan,  &c,.  written  originallT  in  AriJiic  by  an  Oriailal 
Sage  in  the  Time  ot  the  Jewish  Captivity,  and  Tranalatad 
literally  into  English  as  far  aa  the  Idiom  of  the  Language 
u'ould  admll,  with  Notes  Orilical  and  EipIatuiiBry.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  the  Tranalalor  by  J.  Wade,  No.  163.  Fleet 
Street,  hdcCI.ixxi.,  pp.  22.,  3K.  chaplera,  large  4to.  with  I 
oval  portrait  ot  Lord  George  Gordon,  J.  Lodge,  mulp." 

What  the  contents  are  of  the  three  preceding 
books  I  cannot  a&j ;  but  judging  frotn  this  fourth 
book,  which  relates  in  Scripture  style,  with  very 
considerable  circumstantiality,  the  trial  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  &c.,  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
former  will  contiun  many  details  and  incidents 
connected  with  the  riots  and  their  penal  conse- 
quences ;  and  from  the  date  of  the  work  the  writer 
had  likely  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings. 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  untrue  iiarrative, 
and  who  appears  also  to  hove  written  the  Third 
Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  London  for  1780? 

G.  N. 

The  rioter  who  suffered  at  Betbnal  ■  Green  was 
Williiaii  Gamble,  a  "  cabinet  maker  by  trade," 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  for  "  de- 
molishing the  bouse  of  Justice  Willmot."  (Poli' 
tical  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  501.)  R.  W. 

"Cockshut"and"Cochhoof'  (2°*S.  Ti.343.)— 
Whence  the  fainilr  of  this  name  originally  came  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  with  certainty ;  but 
I  have  some  recollection  of  having  beard  that 
James  Cocksbut,  who  was  in  the  last,  century 
manager  of  the  iron  works  of  the  Hanbury  fa- 
mily at  Fontypool  and  its  neigbbourbood,  and 
afterwards  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cyfarthfa 
Works,  near  Merthyr,  and  wbo  is  mentioned  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Reports  of  John  Smeaton 
as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  first  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  came  into  Monmoulhshire 
from  Yorkshire,  and  the  name  may  possibly  still 
be  found  or  remembered  in  some  of  the  York- 
shire valleys  where  the  concurrence  of  charcoal 
and  waler-power,  in  the  last  century,  determined 
tliu  site  of  the  iron  forges  of  Britun. 

Vbtan  Ehbgbd. 

"Venae"  (2"'  S.  vi.  397.)— The  proverb,  "Every 
pea  hath  its  veaie,  and  a  bean  fifteen,"  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Ray  (Bohn'a  Ramlbook  of  Froverbi, 
p.  57.);- 

"  A  vtait,  in  Italian  vacta,  is  crrpitat  venlrit.  So  it 
signilies  peas  are  flatulent,  bat  beans  (en  times  more." 

Tn  the  same  collection  (p.  ISl.)  will  be  found 
the  proverbial  phrase  — 
"inicMxthee; 
i.  e.  Hunt  or  drire  thee.    Somerset." 


'^Courl"  (2"  S.  vi.  395,)  —  This  term  is  not 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover;  it  ia 
universal.  It  always  indicates  the  monor-houfe, 
where  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  bis  tenant  is  resU 
dent  i  and  therefore  is  probably  so  called  because 
the  Lord  held  hia  "Court"  there.        C&htiabids. 

Hope  (2"  S.  vi,  372.)— The  Essay  on  the 
"  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man"  is  reviewed  in 
-the  Monthly  Reviein,  vol,  mxv.  p.  390.        'AXieili. 

Dublin. 

Wake  Family  (2°'  S.  vi.  .354.)  — In  reply  to 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  s 


Meletes,  d 

Geoffrey  Wac  in  Abp.  Wake's  History  of  his 
family.  Hugh  took  uts  name  from  Emma,  bis 
wife;  who  was  the  representative,  through  suc- 
cessive female  beirs,  of  Herewaldus  Le  Wake, 
mentioned  by  Siltebstone  at  p.  353.,  and  who 
might  much  more  properly  be  termed  "  the 
founder  of  the  family"  than  Hugb.  Of  this 
Hugh  tbe  Archbishop  writes  (p.  24.)  :  — 

"  Wbo  this  Hugh  was,  in  whom  our  Name  became  first 
the  Name  of  a  Family,  I  have  not  found ;  and  am  apt  to 
think,  from.hig  taking  of  his  Wives  Name,  that  he  was 
not  very  considerable  of  himself,  nor  doea  it  appear  that 
he  did  any  extraordinary  matLfira  aft«r  bis  coming  to  so 
high  a  Fortune." 

The  Archbishop  is  inclined  to  reject  entirely 
the  notion  of  a  Norman  origin,  as  he  considers 
the  authority  of  those  copies  of  the  Roll  of  Batell 
Abbey,  in  which  the  name  is  inserted,  as  well  aa 
of  John  Brompton's  Chronicle,  where  it  also  ap- 
pears amongst  those  who  came  over  with  William, 
to  be  of  insufficient  weight.  And  be  concludes 
that  "we  must  look  for  the  first  original  of  our 
Family  among  the  Saxons  "  (p.  T.).  He  considers 
the  name,  Le  Wake,  or  The  Watchful,  to  have 
been  a  title  given  to  Hereward,  descriptive  of  bis 
character  as  a  military  commander.  With  this 
view  Mb.  Loweb  seems  to  coincide.  (£nffi«& 
Suritamea,  3rd  edit.,  1849,  rol.  i.  143.) 

Abp.  Wake  follows  Duedale  in  bis  dates,  &c 
respecting  the  three  Baldwins;  bat  without  no- 
ticing the  difficulty  that   Mei.etbs   has   pointed 

Metropoiilan  Architect*:  South  Sea  Boiue:  Ex- 
cise Office  {2"^  S.  vi.  326.)  —  The  architect  of  the 
Excise  Office  was  Mr.  James  Gaodon.  (See 
Knight's  London,  toI.  t.  p.  112.)  S.  O. 


The  Camden  Society  is  a 
Two  books  for  the  aabacrlF 
are  already  in  conrse  of  dehvery  to  the  Memt 
respect  lo  tbe  first  of  these.  The  Romance  of  BLmde  of 
Oxford  axd  Jehan  of  IJamartitt,  by  Philippe  de  Rcimea, 


in  the  IsC  Ha*  last 
e  Members,    With 


t^ted  by  M.  La  Roux 


selves  with  repeating  tbe  nurds  of  the  editor,  that  'it  ia 
I  a  simple  oarratiye  of  lamijiar  incidents,  such  as  btdonged 
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in  the  thirteenth  century  to  every-day  life :  and  it  is  this 
circumstance  which  imparts  to  it  its  great  value,  for  it  is  a 
most  interesting  picture  of  mediaeval  manners,  equally 
vivid  and  minute."  The  second  is  one  of  more  general 
interest.  It  is  derived  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  materials  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
and  is  entitled  Savile  Corretpond&ice ;  Letters  to  and 
from  Uenrij  Savile,  Esq.,  Envoy  at  Paris  and  Vice  Cham- 
berlain to  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  edited  by  W.  Durrant 
Cooper,  F.8.A.  The  Correspondence,  which  extends  from 
April,  16()l,  to  August,  1087,  illustrates  in  a  more  or. 
less  degree,  not  only  the  political  history  of  the  period, 
but  incidentally  its  social  condition.  It  has  been  edited 
with  great  industry  by  Mr.  Cooper,  whoso  well-written 
Introduction  and  carefully  compiled  Index  add  to  the 
value  of  a  work  which  is  alike  creditable  to  the  editor  and 
the  Camden  Society. 

Eric,  or  Little  by  Little,  by  F.  W.  Farrar,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  storv'  of  school-boy  life, 
which  narrates  in  a  very  natural  manner  the  painful  his- 
tory of  a  lad  of  high  promise  who  fell  "  by  little  and 
little,"  through  false  pride  and  false  principles  and  a 
want  of  moral  courage,  into  the  grossest  vices.  The  tone 
of  the  book  is  most  healthy,  and  few  boys,  we  think,  could 
read  it  without  being  warned  b}'  Eric's  fate  to  avoid  those 
errors  to  which  his  fall  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

iSIessrs.  Do  La  Hue  have  issued  their  Imjiroved  Indelible 
Diary  and  Memorandum  Bonk,  edited  by  Jsorman  Pogson, 
First  Assistant  at  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford,  for 
the  coming  year,  1859.  The  useful  information  in  this 
Diary  is  so  extensive  and  complete,  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  improve  the  Diary  in  this  respect;  but  the  taste 
and  elegance  with  which  it  has  been  got  up  exceeds 
even  the  high  standard  for  which  all  the  productions  of 
the  firm  of  l)e  La  Rue  &  Co.  are  now  distinguished. 

Mr.  Blades  announces  for  early  publication  A  Treatise 
on  the  Typographical  Works  of  WUliam  Canton.  The 
volume  will  contain  some  new  particulars  in  the  Life  of 
William  Caxton,  with  extracts  from  original  documents ; 
an  Essa)*^  on  his  Types  and  Typography ;  an  exact  Col- 
lation of  every  tvork  at  present  known  to  have  issued  from 
Caxton 's  press ;  and  an  accurate  transcript  of  all  Cax- 
ton's  Prologues  and  Epilogues  in  their  original  ortho- 
graphy, besides  other  literary  and  bibliographical  illus- 
trations. 

Books  Received. — The  Song  of  Songs,  trandated  froni 
the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary,  historical  and 
critical,  by  Christian  D.  Ginsburg.  Longmans.  1857. 
Mr.  Ginsburg  views  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  an  aspect 
which  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  a  drama  of 
pastoral  life,  representing  the  loves  of  a  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  of  Judah,  the  solicitation  to  which  the  damsel 
was  subjected  by  the  great  King  at  Jerusalem,  the  stead- 
fastness with  which  she  resisted  his  addresses,  and  her 
happy  union  with  her  own  betrothed.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  that  higher  sense 
in  which  St.  Bernard  and  many  other  expositors  of 
Scripture  have  taught  us  to  regard  this  canticle,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  heavenly  love  between  the  Divine  Bride- 
groom and  his  Bride  the  Church.  Mr.  Ginsburg  has 
worked  out  his  theory  with  a  good  deal  of  pains,  and  has 
prefixed  a  careful  and  candid  conspectus  of  the  various 
interpretations. 


A  Vindication  of  the  Hymn  Te  Deum  Laudamu9  from 
Errors  and  Misrepresentations  of  a  Thousand  VearMf  Sfe^  if 
Ebenezer  Thomson.  J.  R.  Smith.  1858. — In  this  beau- 
tifully printed  little  volume  npon  the  Te  Deum,  we  have 
the  result  of  Mr.  Thomson's  studies  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  And  we  mnst  confess  to  much  rratifioatlon  at  one 
correction  of  the  received  reading  which  he  has  made 
known  to  us.  The  verse  *^  make  as  to  be  numbered  with 
thy  Saints  in  glory  everlasting,"  had  always  seemed  to 
us  wanting  in  point  and  vigour.  Bat  the  true  reading, 
Mr.  Thomson  shows,  is,  **  iEtern^  fac  cam  Sanctis  tms 
gIori&  munerari,"  —  Make  them  to  be  gifted^  together 
with  thy  Saints,  with  glory  everlasting. 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES 

WANTED   TO  FURCQASB. 

PartieolArt  of  Prioe«  fto..  of  the  following  Booki  to  be  aeat  dineci  to 
the  trentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  uul  whoM  namea  and  ad« 
drejses  are  given  for  that  purpose. 

Lord  Linusay'*  Skktchbs  of  thb  IIjsroRY  or  CuwitmnAK  Amt,   S  VhHm. 

Svo.    Murray. 

"Wanted  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Selwun,  Blackheath  Fropzletazy  (Sdiool. 


SRr.p-FoRMATiox,  OR   THE  HisTORT  ov   AN  Ii(Dirn»uA&  XutiiB    Bj  a 

Fellowof  aColle;je.    London.    2  Vols.  12mo.    1837. 

Wanted  by  Tliompson  Cooper,  Jesus  Lane,  Cambcidlge. 


Drli.r  Statcf  Antichr  Grrchr  e  Romans  nell*  Antisala  ddla  Lib- 
reria  di  Sau  Marco  a  Venczia.  The  7th  Plate  in  the  Sad  Yolozne, 
supposed  to  r^rcsent  Qauytnede. 

Wanted  by  Dr.  Chambers^  I.  Hill  Street,  BerkidejBqiiaie. 


IIor.BSIN,    ICOXES    HlSTORIARUK    TSTKRI8    TsSTAMiElffTI.     4tO.     T.^HpfimL 

1547. 
IIoLnisrN  CllANii),  Imaues  of  tub  Old  Testam butt,  with  Deaodptiona  ia 

Englishe  and  Freiiche.    Lyons.    1M9.    Imperfeot  oofiiet. 

Wanted  by  J.  1).  Canijfbell,  20.  Minerva  Street,  Olaigow. 


of 


We  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  untU  next  toeek  the  ec 
Mr.  May  Thomcui'  paper  on  Kichard  Savage,  and  aeverml 
qf  interest,  and  also  some  Lists  q/*  Books  Wanted. 

Vbraz.    K/opstock,  the  author  of  the  German  Epic  Poem  tke  Memiak, 
died  in  1803  at  Ilamhurgh.    JJandel^  the  composer  qf  the  Ontario  q^  tke 

Messiah,  died  in  1759  at  London. 

YEgFRRTiMo.    The  best  edition  o/'Locke's  Woilu  is  that  in  10  vols.  Bvo. 
(1812):  tfte  cheapest,  thatpitblithcd  by  Bohn. 


J.  Yn.  will  finfl  the  "  Lowy  "  at  Tunbridge  expiained  in 
294.453. 


l«t  B.  W. 


KosMAB  CCambridtre,  Mass.,  U.  S.).  JVeyland  or  Nm^UndisinSuffbtt:, 
There  is  also  a  Neyland  near  Pembroke.    See  Sharps*  Britiau  (Mcvf* 


teer. 


FrLL  Price  will  be  gives  for  the  foUowino  Ifos.  of  our  1st  Seziea.  li. 
16, 16, 17.  19.  168.  ^^**»t  !». 

"  Notes  ako  Queries  "  is  published  at  tioon  en  Fridaj,  and  is  als* 
issued  in  Monthlt  Parts.  The  subscription  for  Szampko  Cmpist  fyr 
Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publishers  (incbidine  Om  Jlalf' 
pearly  Index)  is  l\s.  id.,  which  may  he  paid  by  Post  QMoe  OrvfcrtM 
favottr  ofM.ssstis.  Buuu  and  DAi.Dr,186.  Fleet  Street,  B.G.t  to 
all  CoKM  uwioATioNs  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressedm 


nOLEMAN'S     GENEALO- 

\J  GICAL  AND  HERALDIC  DIREC- 
TORY for  1859.  [See  Advertisement  in  the 
Times,  pose  6.,  Nov.  17th.]  Gentlemen  will 
please  to  send  their  Name,  Address,  and  Pro- 
fession as  soon  as  possible  direct  M  JAMES 
COLEMAN,  Heraldic  Bookseller,  22.  High 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.  C. 


GLENFIELD  PATENT 
STAUCH, 

USED  IN  THB  BOYAL  LAUNDRY, 

And  promovnoed  bt  HER  MAJESTY'S 

LAUNDRESS  to  be  THE  FINEST  8TABCH 

SHE  EYER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Orocen ,  ftc.  ftc 


pHUBB'S    LOCKS,    FIBE- 

^  PROOF  SAFES,  DOOB  LATCHES, 
CASH  and  DEED  BOXES.  Hlibtrated 
Priced  lAsis  sent  Free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  57.  St.  Faol'f  Chimshyud. 
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BICBASD   SAVAQS. 


CConliTmedfrom  p.  389.) 

Although  Johnson  was  closely  intimate  with 
Savage,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  Savage's  childhood  beyond 
what  he  obtained  from  Jacob's  Lire j,  The  Plaia 
Dealer,  the  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Savage,  1 727,  and 
Savage's  Preface  to  the  second  editioa  of  his 
MisceUaaies.  These  publications  ore  referred  to 
bj  Johnson  as  his  authorities :  nor  does  he  even 
correct  the  important  statements  in  the  Life  which 
Savage  himself  acknowledged  to  be  false  in  his 
private  letter  to  Mrs.  Carter  ia  1739.  From  this 
I  iafer  that,  even  with  hEs  most  intimate  friends, 
Savage  was  not  commnnicative  on  the  subject 
of  hia  early  life.  Johnson's  authorities,  however, 
may  all,  as  I  have  shown,  be  satisfactorily  traced 
to  Savage  himself;  and  it  is  therefore  important 
to  examine  some  of  bis  statements  by  (he  ]^ht 
of  such  information  as  I  have  now  obtained  from 
other  soarces. 

The  evidence  on  the  proceedings  in  the  Arches 
Court  and  before  the  House  of  Lords,  set  forth 
in  my  first  paper,  was  then  unpublished,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  Savage  might  with  a  little 
trouble  have  obtained  the  particulars  of  his  al- 
leged mother's  divorce.  If  he  had  really  had 
faith  in  his  own  story,  it  would  b^naturally  eji- 
pected  that  he  would  have  taken  every  acces- 
sible means  of  informing  himself  accurately  upon 
the  subject.  Documents  which  conld  be  found 
by  a  mere  literary  inquirer  more  than  a  century 
later,  could  surely  have  been  found  by  him 
whose  interest  and  whose  business  it  was  to  find 
them,  and  who,  for  some  time  at  least,  was  not 
wanting  in  wealthy,  or  even  noble,  friends.  For 
every  met,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  coa- 
tent  with  such  particulars  as  imperfect  and  in- 
correct tradition  afforded.  Hence  probably  the 
statement  that  "  the  Earl  Rivers  gave  him  his 
own  name,"  &c.  This  statement  appears  in  the 
Life  of  1727,  where  it  is  asserted  that  the  name  of 
Savage's  nurse 

"  was  ttie  only  one  for  many  yurs  he  knew  he  bad  any 
claim  to,  and  [he]  was  called  after  it  SKordingly; 
although  hia  real  father,  the  late  Earl  Kiverg. 
one  of  his  Godfathers,  and  had  his  ri^t  ui 
enlcred  in  the  Paiieh  Books,  &c" 

This  could  only  mean  that  the  child  was  chris- 
tened with  the  mrname  of  the  father,  "  Savage ;" 
and  this  was  evidently  Savage's  belief,  founded, 
no  doubt,  on  a  tradition  which  had  confused  the 
story  of  the  first  child  (of  whom  Savage  Bppears 
never  to  have  heard)  with  the  second.  Hence 
probably  also  the  erroneous  statement  that  the 
Conntesa  made  "a  public  confession  of  adultery" 


I  in  order  to  obtain  a  separation  from  her  husband ; 
I  and,  as  stated  in  the  Life,  "declared  that  the 
I  child  with  which  she  was  then  great,  was  begotten 

S'  '      the  Earl  Rivers."     Consistently  enough  witb 
!se  errors,  the  date  of  Savage's  birth  is  placed, 

I  not  before  the  Earl's  proceedings  for  divorce,  hot 

1  afterwards,  viz.  on  the  10th  of  January,  169f. 
But  we  have  seen  by  the  evidence  on  the  tri^, 
that  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  Countess's  male 
child  does  not  aitree,  either  in  day  or  year,  with 
this  statement.  Yet  if  Savage  and  this  child  were 
one,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  fallen 
into  such  mistatemente.  We  are  told  that  up  to 
his  tenth  year  Savage  was  tenderly  protected 
by  hia  "godmother"  and  by  bis  grandmother,- 
Lady  Mason.  These  ladies  must  have  known  the 
day  and  year  of  his  birth  ;  and  Lady  Mason  did' 
not  die,  as  appears  by  the  register  of  Sntton,  till 
July,  1717,  when  the  Countess's  child,  if  living, 
would  have  been  in  bis  twenty-first  year.  It  a 
impossible,  therefore,  to  believe  that  he  would 
not  have  learnt,  from  one  or  other  of  these  ladies^ 
what  was  his  true  age,  and  whit  day  of  the  montlt 
was  the  true  anniversary  of  his  birthday. 

If  Savage's  godmother,  indeed,  had  been  really 
the  godmother  of  the  Countess's  child,  she  muat 
have  been  particnlarly  well  informed  on  these 
points.  It  will  be  remerabered  from  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  child,  which  was  baptized  ^- 

.  most  as  soon  as  bom,  had  but  one  godmother, 
which  was  indeed  all  that  a  boy  required.  She 
was  Dorothy  Ousley,  the  agent  of  Lord  Biveri, 
who  had  been  actively  employed  in  every  stage 
of  the  matter.     Hiis  &ct  is  deposed  to  by  several 

,  witnesses ;  among  others,  the  clergyman  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony  at  the  house  in  Fox  Conrt. 
Circumstances  BO  strange  and  exciting  must  have 
left  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind.  Mrs,  Ousley 
was  a  lady  in  a  good  position  of  life;  and  both  she 
and  her  brother  were  so  much  compromised  by 
the  affair,  that  they  were  compelled  for  awhile  to 
abscond  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  avoid  exposure. 
The  dates  and  particulars  of  such  matters  are  not 
easily   forgotten  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Ousley  had  really 


cherished  her  godchild  until  his  tenth  j 


u  regularly 


tion  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Carter,  "  as  tenderly  as 
the  apple  of  her  eye,"  she  would  sorely  not  hare 
neglected  to  inform  him  on  this  point  The  name 
of  the  godmother  in  Savage's  story,  however,  is 
not  Ousley,  but  Loyd.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ousley  became  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Loyd;  but  tiie  probability  b  that  her  brother 
Newdrgate,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
would  not  have  engaged  vrith  her  in  such  a  mat- 
ter if  ihe  had  not  been  a  matronly  person,  ar- 
rived at  least  at  middle  age ;  a  fact  which  wonld 
render  her  snbsequent  marriage  improbable.  Mrs. 
Ousley  had  at  all  events  not  changed  her  name 
at  the  time  of  the  divorce,  wben  the  child  of  the 
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Countess  was  fifteen  months  old.  If,  then,  she 
died  when  this  child  was  in  its  tenth  year,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Savage's  amended  statement  in  his 
letter  to  Mrs.  Carter,  when  he  was  bat  seven 
years  of  age,  she  must  have  married  and  died 
within  six,  or  at  most  eight  or  nine  years.  Unless 
she  married  immediately  on  her  return  from  the 
Continent,  her  godson  would  almost  be  able  to 
remember  her  marriage,  or  would  at  all  events 
remember  her  husband.  Savage,  however,  speaks 
of  no  "Mr.  Loyd  ;**  though  he  has  so  distinct  a 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Loyd,  as  to  describe  her  thirty 
years  afterwards  as  "  a  lady  that  kept  her  chariot 
attd  lived  accordingly.** 

All  the  facts  stated  by  Johnson  concerning 
the  godmother,  her  name,  her  tender  r^ard  for 
him,  her  death  "before  he  was  ten  years  old,** 
and  her  l^acy  to  her  godson  of  300/.,  embez- 
zled by  her  executors,  were  put  forth  in  1719 
in  Jacob,  to  whom  Savage  must  have  sent  these 
statements.  But  Savage  appears  in  1739  to  have 
been  more  cautious.  If  a  lady  in  so  good  a  posi- 
tion of  life  had  tenderly  reared  him  until  his  tenth 
year,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  she  had  no 
respectable  relations  whom  Savage  could  still  re- 
member, and  to  whom  he  could  appeal  for  justice 
against  her  fraudulent  executors  r  The  difficulty 
would  of  course  be  less  if  he  had  been  younger ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  his  letter  to  Miss  Carter,  we 
find  Savage  stating  that  the  deaUi  of  Mrs.  Loyd 
occurred  when  he  was  "  but  seven  jears  of  age.'* 
The  story,  however,  although  ingemously  patched, 
is  still  far  from  being  satisfactory.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Savage  does  not  say  where  his  god- 
mother, "who  kept  her  chariot,'*  lived  or  died ;  or 
what  were  the  names  of  the  executors  against  whose 
roguery  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  remedy.  Nor 
dc^  he  tell  us  why  Lady  Mason,  who  had  "  con- 
tinued her  care,**  and,  if  the  godmother  died  when 
Savage  was  seven  years  old,  must  have  survived 
her  ten  years,  permitted  this  spoliation  of  her 
grandchild. 

If  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ousley,  or  Dorothy  Loyd, 
really  left  a  will  bequeathing  to  "  Richard  Smith," 
her  godson,  300Z.  —  and  if  this  was  notorious  to 
Savage  and  his  biographers  and  friends,  from 
Jacob  to  Johnson, — her  will  must  have  been  exist- 
ing. The  chances  would  be  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  its  being  found  on  the  register  of  the 
Archbishop's  Court  at  Doctors*  Commons.  I  have 
searched,  however,  for  the  period  extending  over 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  Richard  Smiths  life, 
but  have  found  no  will  of  either  name.  The  re- 
spectability of  Dorothy  Ousley*s  family  renders  it 
highly  improbable  that  such  a  bequest  could  have 
b^n  withheld.  A  few  facts  respecting  them  will 
help  to  show  this. 

The  Ousleys  were  of  Glooston  in  Leicestershire, 
of  which  parish  members  of  the  family  of  that 
name  were  successively  rectors,  with  but  a  slight 


break,  from  1660  to  1743.    The  parents  of  New- 
digate   and  Dorothy  were,  I  suspect,   t]|e  Rer. 
John  Ousley,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  €rloofl- 
ton  in  1687,  and  Dorothy  Ousley,  his  wife.     Thej 
had  twelve  children.   Newdigate's  brother,  Pojnts 
Ousley,  married  a  daughter  of  "John  Dand  of 
^^raulby,  gentleman,"    and   remained  settled    at 
Glooston ;  Newdigate  must  have  removed  to  Ix^ 
don  earlv.     He  was  only  twenty-four  in   1684,. 
when  I  find,  from  the  register-books  ci  St.  Maiy 
Woolnoth,  London,  that  he  married  a  Mn.  Eliza- 
beth Jones  of  **  Thames  Street,"  and  be  is  there 
described  as  **  of  the  parish  of  St  Martia'a-in-the- 
Fields,  gentleman ; "  where  he  was  still  living  at^ 
the  time  of  the  Macclesfield  divorce.    Soon  after 
this  he  removed  to  Low-Leyton  in  Essex,  where 
he  had  property,  and  was  buried  there  in  1714,  as . 
appears  by  the  entry  in  the  register  of  Leyton : — 

**  1714.  —  1  Novem.,  Newdygate  Owsler,  Gent." 

Newdigate  had  at  least  six  children  who  sur- 
vived him,  and  to  whom  he  leaves  his  property  hj 
will.     One  of  these  children,  Charles  Oodety,  de- 
scribed as  "  of  Laytonstone,  Esquire,**  by  his  will, 
dated  7  Nov.  1730,  bequeaths  copyhold  and  lease- 
hold property  at  Low-Leyton,  and  other  property, 
to  his  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  and  aanta,  with 
legacies  to  his  "  gardener  "  and  **  footman.**     The 
Ousleys  continued  to  reside  at  Leyton  for  manj 
years.    Mary,  the  fourth  daughter  ci  Newdigate, 
married  David  Lewis,  Esq.,  and  died  at  Leyton  in 
1774,  at  ninety  years  of  age.    David  Lewis  was 
the  friend  of  Pope,  to  whom  Lewis  dedicated  a 
play,   and    Pope    contributed    poems    to   David 
.Lewis's  second  Miscellany,  published  in  1730.    I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  date  of  ^e  dea^  of 
Dorothy  Ousley :  but  if  she  died  and  left  a  w31  her 
brother  or  some  other  of  her  relatives,  who  were 
responsible  persons,  would  probably  have  been 
executors.     Such  persons  would  not  have  been 
likely,  or  would  not  have  been  able,  to  embezxle 
a  l^acy  of  300/. 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  suppose  that  Savage  knew 
anything  whatever  about  the  real  godmother  of  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield's  child,  ^'fiichard  Smith.** 
If  he  had  been  tenderly  guarded  by  her,  even  till 
seven  ^ears  old,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  know 
also  his  godfather,  Newdigate  Ousley.  He  lived 
till  the  lost  child  of  the  Ck>untess  of  Macclesfield 
would,  if  living,  have  been  nearly  eighteen,  and 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  property  and  position,  re- 
siding within  six  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Savage,  according  to  his  own  letter,  had  even  dis- 
covered his  true  name  at  seventeen.  Is  it  to  be 
believed  then,  that  if  Mrs.  Loyd,  his  godmother, 
were  Mrs.  Ousley,  the  godmother  of  the  Coun- 
tess's child.  Savage  would  have  made  no  appeal  to 
his  rich  goidfather — no  application  to  any  of  the 
Ousleys — and  that  we  should  never  even  have 
heard  from  him  of  their  name?    We  have  not 
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yet,  however,  exhausted  the  inconsistencies  and 
improbabilities  of  this  part  of  Savage's  story. 
Johnson's  account  of  Savage's  "  nurse,"  the  **  poor 
woman  "  who  "  always  treated  him  as  her  own  son,'* 
is  derived  entirely  from  the  Life  of  1727.  In  the 
latter  publication  she  plays  indeed  an  important 
part.  According  to  this  account  Savage's  mother 
gave  her 

"  Orders  to  breed  him  up  as  her  own,  and  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  her  condition,  withal  laying  a  strict  injunction 
upon  her  never  to  let  him  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
real  parents.  The  nurse  was  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  her,  at  the  same  time  not  neglecting  to  do  her  duty  to 
the  infant  in  a  homely  manner,  agreeable  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  well-meaning  ordinary  person,  and  her  scanty 
allowance." 

We  are  here  also  told,  as  in  Johnson,  that  the 
nurse's  name  "  was  the  only  one  for  many  years 
he  knew  he  had  any  claim  to,"  and  we  learn  that 
Savage  "by  the  death  of  his  nurse  discovered  some 
letters  of  his  grandmother  s,  and  by  those  means 
the  whole  contrivance  that  had  been  carried  on 
to  conceal  his  birth."  The  story  appears  at  first 
sight  so  plausible  that  Johnson  amplmes  it  thus: — 

"  It  was  natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become  his 
own.  He,  therefore,  went  to  her  house,  opened  her  boxes, 
and  examined  her  papers,  among  which  he  found,"  &c 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  original  version  of  this 
story  in  the  Life  was  from  Savage  ?  The  Life^ 
as  we  have  seen,  was  published  to  serve  Savage's 
most  urgent  purpose:  it  quoted  Savage's  '* sup- 
pressed "  preface,  and  contained,  for  the  first  time, 
facts  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  Savage, 
and  which  were  by  their  nature  such  as  he  only 
could  have  known.  The  story  of  the  nurse  ex- 
plains in  a  striking  manner  the  discovery  of  hb 
noble  birth ;  and  agrees  with  Savage's  pretended 
possession  of  the  "  convincing  original  letters  " 
and  "papers"  of  which  he  boasted  in  his  letter  to 
The  Plain  Dealer,  Nevertheless  there  were  some 
circumstances  that  might  suggest  doubts  to  a 
friend  less  partial  than  Johnson.  Miss  Carter 
was  a  grave  and  learned  lady ;  and  Savage  was 
very  anxious  to  gain  her  good  opinion.  What  if 
she  should  ask  how  Lady  Mason  could  write  to  a 
poor  woman  "  letters  "  showing  "  the  whole  con- 
trivance that  had  been  carried  on  to  conceal  his 
birth  ?"  The  objection  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Savage,  in  his  private  letter  to  Miss 
Carter  sending  her  a  copy  of  the  Life,  endeavours 
to  forestall  it  by  at  last  contradicting  the  story  of 
the  "  mean  nurse,"  whom  he  declares  to  be  "quite 
a  fictitious  character." 

Yet  the  story  of  the  nurse,  with  all  its  romantic 
details,  and  all  its  consequences  in  the  narrative, 
had  at  least  been  allowed  by  Savage  to  be  put 
forth  in  edition  after  edition;  the  Life  of  1727 
remained  till  the  day  of  Savage's  death  the  sole 
authority  for  his  story ;  and  no  hint  of  its  in* 


correctness  in  this  particular  was  ever  breathed 
by  Savage  to  Johnson. 

The  correction  indeed  only  brings  Savage  into 
greater  inconsistency.  In  the  Life  we  have  the 
"  mean  nurse  "  taking  charge  of  him  as  her  own 
son,  with  Lady  Mason  and  Mrs.  Loyd  benignantlj 
watching  over  his  destiny.  There  was  perhaps 
something  odd  in  the  supposition  that  the  rich 
Mrs.  Loyd  or  his  wealthy  grandmother  could  di- 
rect his  mean  nurse  to  place  him  at  a  grammar- 
school  to  study  the  classics,  without  awakening  a 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  schoolmaster  or  of 
his  humble  scholar.  But  this  was  a  trifle.  Strike 
out  the  mean  nurse,  and  the  whole  story  becomes 
bewildering.  Did  Dorothy  Ousley  or  Dorothy 
Loyd  —  the  trusty  agent  of  Lord  Rivers,  "  who 
could  never  get  any  satisfactory  account  of  his  lost 
child," — suddenly  become  both  kind  and  cruel; 
taking  care  of  her  godchild  "  as  tenderly  as  ibe 
apple  of  her  eye,"  and  suffering  no  "  mean  nurse  " 
to  come  between  him  and  herself;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  joining  in  the  conspiracy  to  prevent 
his  ever  knowing  his  father,  who  only  desired  to 
ascertain  his  existence  to  leave  him  a  legacy  of 
six  thousand  pounds  ?  And  even  if  this  were  so, 
could  his  mother  expect  that  the  fine  house  and 
'^  the  chariot "  of  his  godmother  would  have  been 
wholly  forgotten  when  she  "solicited"  him — as 
Savage  says,  though  by  what  agency  does  not  ap- 
pear— to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  ? 

The  most  startling  consequence  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  "mean  nurse"  is,  that  Savage  now 
declares  that  it  was  his  godmother  Mrs.  Lovd's 
papers  that  he  discovered.  The  comparison  of 
her  tenderness  to  her  godson  to  the  "  apple  of  her 
eye,"  Savage  tells  Mrs.  Carter,  was  "in  a  letter  of 
hers,  a  copy  of  which  I  found  many  years  after 
her  decease  among  her  papers."  So  that,  after  all, 
it  was  not  the  papers  of  any  "  mean  nurse "  that 
he  had  been  permitted  to  ransack,  according  to 
the  story  in  the  Life,  and  in  Johnson,  but  the 
papers  of  a  wealthy  lady  who  had  left  him  only  a 
simple  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds.  This 
lady,  being  his  godmother,  was  necessarily  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ousley,  become  Mrs.  Loyd 
by  marriage,  or  by  magic.  Her  new  husband  was 
of  course  dead,  or  he  would  not  have  allowed  a 
boy,  on  the  brink  of  becoming  a  shoemaker^s 
apprentice,  to  have  command  over  her  papers 
''many  years  after  her  decease."  But  where  was 
Newdigate,  her  brother,  her  half  dozen  nieces  and 
nephews  at  Ley  ton,  her  dozen  of  uncles  and  aunts 
at  Glooston  ?  It  is  sad  indeed  to  think  that  papers 
concerning  affairs  so  delicate— papers  of  a  lady 
so  precise  as.  to  keep  copies  of  family  letters- 
should  be  '*  many  years  after  he*  decease  "  in  no 
safer  custody.  But  if  this  did  not  take  place 
"  many  years  after  her  decease,"  and  if  Savage,  as 
would  seem  less  unlikely,  discovered  them  upon 
her  death,  the  plot  of  the  story  of  his  birth  must 
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have  received  its  denouement  at  least  seven  years 
too  early  for  his  purpose ;  for  if  he  had  disco- 
vered the  secret  of  his  birth  in  1705,  the  fact 
of  his  existence  could  not  have  been  concealed 
jGN)m  Lord  Rivers  till  he  died  in  1712. 

Inconsistencies  and  absurdities,  indeed,  spring 
up  on  all  sides.  If  it  was  improbable,  as  Savage 
appears  to  have  felt,  that  a  '^  mean  nurse  "  shoidd 
possess  at  her  death  a  collection  of  *'  convincing 
original  letters  "  from  Lady  Mason  "  ezpluning 
the  whole  contrivance  that  had  been  carried  on 
to  conceal  his  birth,**  it  is  impossible  that  Dorothy 
Oosley  could  have  had  such  letters.  She  was  the 
oonfidential  agent  and  friend  of  Lord  Rivers,  the 
anxiously  inquiring  father,  and  not  of  the  wicked 
mother,  Airs.  Brett.  With  the  history  of  the 
child  "  Richard  Smith,**  she  must  have  been  at 
least  as  well  acquainted  as  Lady  Mason ;  she 
eould  not,  consistently  with  her  extraordinary 
affection  for  the  child,  have  been  made  privy  to 
a  conspiracy  so  odious ;  and  if  this  difficulty  were 
removed,  would  her  supposed  new  husband,  Mr. 
Loyd,  ask  no  questions  about  this  child,  whom 
she  supported  and  loved  as  "  the  iu>ple  of  her 
eye  ?  **  £>id  he,  too,  join  in  the  cruel  plot  ?  and 
was  Dorothy*s  brother,  Newdigate,  who  was  the 
godfather  of  the  child,  an4  was  in  like  manner 
the  trusted  a^ent  of  Lord  Rivers,  sdso  drawn  in  ? 
Instead  of  bemg  imable,  as  Johnson  says,  '*  to  in- 
fect others  with  the  same  cruelty,**  the  unnatural 
mother  must  have  succeeded  in  this  task  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  miraculous. 

Some  farther  observations  I  must  reserve  for  a 
concluding  article.  W.  Mot  Thojl^. 


BBOWN£   WXLIJS,   TH£   ANTIQUABT. 

The  following  humorous  and  characteristic 
stanzas,  referring  to  this  *'  genuine  antiquary,  in 
learning,  manners,  habit,  and  person,*'  are  deserv- 
ing, I  think,  of  a  comer  in  "  N.  &  Q.*'  They 
were  composed  about  the  year  1759  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Darrell,  and  were  published  originally  in 
The  Oxford  Sausage,  a  collection  of  witty  poans, 
am.  8vo.,  Oxon.,  1772,  edited  by  Thomas  Warton. 
The  accompanying  notes  are  by  the  testy  old 
Jacobite's  friend,  *^ Cardinal**  Cole,  the  Cambridge 
antiquary,  whose  own  eccentricity  in  dress,  by  the 
way,  was  little  less  remarkable  than  that  which  he 
here  afiects  to  contemn.  Nichols,  in  his  Literary 
Anecdotes,  vi.  20.,  has  reprinted  them  in  part. 
The  sixteenth  stanza  is  omitted  both  by  Warton 
and  Nichols,  but  it  is  found  among  Cole*s  MSS. 
(Addit.  MS,  5813.  f.  219.)  with  the  annexed  note. 

"  An  Excellent  Ballad. 
«  To^he  Tune  of  Chevy -Chaee. 

1. 

**  Whilome  there  dwelt  near  Buckingham, 
That  famotts  country  town  ^, 
At  a  known  Place,  hight  Whaddon  Qwtce, 
A  Squire  of  odd  Renown. 


2. 

*'  A  Druid's  sacred  Form  he  bore. 
His  robes  a  Girdle  bound  ^ : 
Deep  vers'd  he  was  in  Antient  Lore, 
In  Customs  old,  profound. 

3. 
"  A  stick  torn  from  that  hallow'd  Tree, 
Where  Ouiucer  U8*d  to  sit. 
And  tell  his  Tales  with  leering  Glee, 
Supports  his  tott'ring  FeeL' 

4. 

'<  High  on  a  Hill  his  Mansion  ^  stood. 
But  gloomy  dark  within ; 
Here  mangl'd  Books,  as  Bones  and  Blood 
Lie  in  a  Giant's  D>en. 

6. 

"  Crude,  undigested,  half-devour'd« 

On  groaning  Shelves  the3r're  thrown ; 
Such  Manuscripts  no  Eye  could  read. 
No  Hand  write  —  but  his  own.^ 

6. 

«  No  Prophet  He,  like  Sydrophel, 
Could  future  Times  explore ; 
But  what  had  happened,  he  could  tell^ 
Fire  hundred  Years  and  more. 

7. 

**^  A  walking  Alm'nack  he  appears, 
Stept  firom  some  mouldy  Wall, 
Worn  out  of  Use  thro*  Dust  and  Yean, 
Like  Scutcheons  in  his  Hall. 

8. 

<<  His  boots  ^  were  made  of  that  Cow*s  Hide 
By  Guy  of  WaruAck  slain ; 
lime's  choicest  Gifts,  aye  to  abide 
Among  the  chosen  Train. 

9. 

**  Who  first  received  the  precious  Boon, 
We're  at  a  Loss  to  learn. 
By  SpehMMf  Oambden,  Dugdaie,  worn. 
And  then  they  came  to  JSMme. 

10. 

**Heame  strutted  in  them  for  a  while, 
And  then  as  lawful  Heir, 
Brown  olaim'd  and  seiz'd  the  preoiois  Spofl, 
The  Spoil  of  nmny  a  year. 

IL 

<*  His  Gar  7  himself  he  did  provide. 

To  stand  in  doable  Stead ; 

That  it  should  carry  him  ^ve. 

And  bury  him  when  dead. 

12. 

'<  By  rusty  coins  old  Kings  he'd  trace, 
And  know  their  Air  and  Mi«a : 
King  Alfred  he  knew  well  by  Face, 
l^o'  George  he  ne'er  had  seen.^ 

13. 

«« This  Wight  th'  outside  of  Churches  lov'd 
Almost  unto  a  Sin ; 
Spires  Gothic  of  more  Use  he  prov'd 
Than  Pulpits  are  within.^ 

14. 

"  Of  Use,  no  doubt,  when  high  in  Air, 
A  wand'ring  Bird  they'll  rest; 
Or  with  a  Bramin's  hxAy  care 
Make  Lodgments  for  its  Nest. 
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15. 

"  Ye  Jackdaws  that  are  us'd  to  talk. 
Like  as  of  human  Race, 
When  nigh  you  see  Brown  WtUis  walk 
Loud  chatter  forth  his  Praise. 

16. 

"  Ye  Icarian  Boys !  that  learn  to  fly 
From  Steeple,  House,  or  Spire, 
When  down  you  sweep  the  glowing  Rope, 
Sing,  as  ye  fly,  the  Squire,  ^o 

17. 

"  Whene'er  the  fatal  day  shall  come, 
For  come,  alas !  it  most. 
When  this  good  Squire  must  Stay  at  home  '  *, 
And  turn  to  antique  Dust ; 

18. 

"  The  solemn  Dirge,  ye  Owls,  prepare. 
Ye  Bats  more  hoarsely  screak ; 
Croak  all  ye  Ravens,  round  the  Bier^ 
And  all  3^e  Church-mice  sqaeak ! " 

Sneyd  Davies'  ironical  description  of  the  old 
antiquary's  domestic  museum  (for  such,  in  fact, 
was  Whaddon  Hall)  with  its  "fretwork  of  pen- 
dent spiders'-webs,"  would  be  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment to  the  above  doggerel,  but  your  space  does 
not  now  admit  of  it.  A  set  biography  of  Browne 
Willis  is  a  desideratum.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  material  for  such  a  work,  including  his  private 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
literati  and  antiquaries  of  the  last  century,  which 
is  not  only  extremely  interesting  and  valuable,  but 
easily  accessible  in  the  National  and  Bodleian 
libraries.  iS. 

^  Mr.  Willis  never  mentioned  the  adored  town  of  Buck- 
ingham without  the  addition  of  cotmty-town. 

^  Mr.  Willis  his  person  and  dress  were  so  singular  that 
tho'  a  gentleman  of  1,000Z. '  per  ann.  he  has  often  been 
taken  for  a  beggar.  An  old  leathern  girdle  or  belt  alwB3^ 
surrounded  the  2  or  3  coats  he  wore,  and  over  them  an 
old  blew  coat. 

5  In  the  garden  of  Whaddon  Hall,  formerly  the  scat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  still  [1762]  a  most  yenerable 
and  remarkable  sized  oak,  under  whidi  Mr.  W.  supposes 
Spenser  (^sic  in  orig.)  wrote  much  of  his  poetry. 

^  Very  little  of  the  old  house  remains;  and  what  is 
left  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  offices^  and  is  one  of  the 
darkest  and  most  gloomy  houses  I  ever  was  in :  probably 
occasioned  by  the  furniture  and  order  it  lies  in,  and 
partly  from  the  little  light  that  comes  into  it  from  the 
old  windows.  It  is  seated  in  a  very  dirty  country,  but  on 
a  most  beautiful  spot,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  great 
extent. 

5  Mr.  Willis  wrote  the  worst  hand  of  any  man  in  Eng- 
land :  such  as  he  could  with  difficulty  read  himself;  and 
what  no  one  except  his  old  correspondents  coald  deci- 
pher. 

^  Mr.  Willis  his  boots,  w*=^  he  almost  always  appears 
in,  are  not  the  least  singular  part  of  his  dress :  I  suppose 
it  will  be  no  falsity  to  say  they  are  40  j-ears  old :  patched 
and  vamped  up  at  various  times.  They  are  all  in 
wrinkles  and  don't  come  up  above  half  waj'  of  his  legs. 
He  was  often  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  his  boots. 
Old  Wrinkle-boots. 

7  The  Chariot  of  Mr.  Willis  was  so  singular,  that  from 
it  he  was  called  himself  ITie  Old  Chariot :  I  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  such  another  is  not  now  to  be  met  with. 


About  Fk^s,  —  Of  the  principal  naval  flags  in 
the  world,  two  are  ngly,  and  one  is  beautiful. 
The  colours  in  the  Union  Jack  are  blended,  by 
fortuitous  concourse  of  crosses,  into  a  work  of  art ; 
while  the  French,  a  nation  of  great  taste,  show 
three  blotches  of  colour  side  by  side;  and  the 
United  States  are  content  with  a  mass  of  uncon- 
federate  stripes,  with  a  comer  fall  of  unconnected 
stars. 

If  it  can  be  tolerated  that  a  private  individual 
should  point  out  a  course  to  two  great  nations,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  improvements.  Let 
the  French  put  their  tricolor^  which  means  nothing 
but  fhree  colours^  upon  their  old  national  flag :  a 
lily  of  each  colour  upon  a  golden  field.  Next,  as 
to  the  United  States.  Among  the  earliest  of  their 
iasiitutions  is  the  paper  currency  of  the  Congress 
d«ring  the  war  of  independence.  This  bore  a 
circle  of  interlaced  rings,  forming  a  border  for  the 
inscribed  description  of  value.  Imagine  the  several 
stripes  rolled  up  into  rings,  interlaced,  and  each 
ring  with  a  star  in  the  middle,  and  the  image  of 
confederate  States,  which  the  Congress  intended 
to  convey,  will  be  presented  as  they  presented  it, 
while  both  stars  and  stripes  will  be  preserved. 
When  thought  proper,  the  eagle  might  be  placed 
in  the  centre:  while  the  ring,  with  a  star  m  the 
middle,  wotdd  give  a  hint  for  one  side  of  a  coin ; 
and  the  word  ring-stripe^  which  ^must  needs  be  in- 
vented, would  give  a  good  name  to  the  space  be- 
tween two  concentric  circles.  M. 

Bear' Children, — As  a  companion  to  the  Notes 
on  "  Wolf-Children,"  I  send  you  a  cutting  from 
Chambers^  Journal  reXeXing  to  bear- children:  — 

"  M.  de  la  Motraye,  in  his  interesting  and  instructive 
travels,  sives  us  this  singular  information  respecting  the 
bear  at  Oza,  a  large  Polish  village  two  miles  from  Grodno. 
He  writes :  *  I  was  assured  that  the  bears  of  that  forest, 
though  very  numerous,  are  so  far  from  doing  any  harm  to 
human  creatures,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  i^e-bears  have 

It  was  his  wedding  chariot,  and  had  his  Arms  on  Brass 
Plates  about  it ;  not  unlike  a  coffin,  and  painted  black. 

3  Mr.  Willis  never  took  the  oaths  to  the  Hanover 
family. 

0  Mr.  Willis  was  as  remarkable  probably  for  his  love  to 
the  walls  of  structures  of  churches,  as  for  his  variance 
with  the  clergy  in  his  neighborhood.  He  built,  by 
subscription,  the  Chapel  at  Fenny-Stratford;  repaired 
^ecbley  Church  veir  elegantly  at  a  great  expense;  re- 
paired Bow-Brickill  Church,  desecrated  and  not  used  for 
a  century ;  added  greatly  to  the  height  of  Backingham 
Church  tower. 

^0  Mr.  W.  was  not  well  pleased  with  any  one,  who  in 
talking  of,  or  with  him,  did  not  call  him  Squire. 

^1  This  jEdludes  to  the  eternal  motion  of  the  wheels  of 
Mr.  W.*s  chariot,  a  sight  few  of  his  neighbors  rejoice  to 
see :  indeed  he  rarely  is  at  home  a  day  without  going  out 
in  quest  of  some  game,  news,  or  what  is  worse. 

1  wrote  these  notes  when  I  was  out  of  humour  with 
him  for  some  of  liis  tricks.  Gk>d  rest  his  soul,  and  forgive 
US  all!    Amen. 
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often  reared  infants  exposed  by  unnatural  mothers ;  that 
in  King  Cassimer's  reign,  some  huntsmen  had  taken  two 
of  these  infants  alive,  which,  although  thej  went  on  all- 
fours,  could  not  run  so  fast  as  the  bears  which  nourished 
them ;  they  roared  in  the  same  manner,  and  fled  from  the 
sight  of  men  as  they  did ;  the  one,  by  his  growth,  was  com- 
puted to  be  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  and  the  other  nine 
or  ten.  It  was  a  great  while  before  they  could  be  brought 
to  talk,  to  eat  any  cooked  victuals  or  bread,  or  walk  on  their 
feet  as  other  men  do ;  particularly  the  one  who  was  kept  at 
court ;  and  the  other,  being  put  to  a  convent  at  War- 
saw, Uiere  learned  a  few  Polish  words,  but  never  to  that 
d lection  as  to  understand  or  be  understood  well.  Their 
ies  were  very  hairy,  their  skins  tawny,  and  so  hardened 
that  they  could  bear  cold  weather  better  than  hot ;  in  a 
word,  they  had  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  beasts 
but  their  shape  and  figure.  However,  as  it  was  believed  they 
were  human  creatures,  the^  were  baptized.  The  king 
made  a  present  of  that  which  had  been  kept  some  time 
at  court  to  the  vice-chamberlain  of  Pomerania,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  his  kitchen,  but  he  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  Uie  heat  thereof,  nor  wean^  from  his  brutish  customs. 
He  often  took  a  ramble  into  the  forest  to  visit  his  friends 
the  bears,  which  always  used  him  with  all  the  tenderness 
imaginable;  and  he  always  brought  home  some  wild- 
fruit,  which  he  used  to  eat  with  more  pleasure  than  any- 
thing the  kitchen  afforded.' " 

EXUL. 

Confession, — In  the  great  question  relative  to 
'*  Confession,"  which  has  a^tated  and  is  agitating 
our  religions  world  so  violently,  —  when  quota- 
tions are  wrested  either  way,  sometimes  by  able, 
ofltener  by  unable  hands,  —  I  am  surprised  that 
the  following  passage,  illustrating  the  feelings  of 
the  day,  has  not  been  brought  forward  more  pro- 
minently. It  is  from  Fiel<Sng*8  Tom  JoneSf  edit. 
1749,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  The  model  churchman.  All- 
worthy,  is  supposed  to  be  in  articvlo  mortis^  when 
in  reply  to  the  philosopher  Square :  — 

**  I  wish,"  cries  ThwMkum^  in  a  rage,  **  I  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  his  soul,  your  damnable  doctrines  had  not  per-  \ 
verted  his  faith.  It  is  to  this  I  impute  his  present  be- 
haviour, so  unbecoming  a  Christian.  Who  but  an  Atheist  , 
could  think  of  leaving  the  world  without  having  first  , 
made  up  his  account?  without  confessing  his  sins,  and  , 
receiving  that  Absolution  which  he  knew  he  had  one  in  I 
the  house  duly  authorised  to  give  him."  I 

Cestbieksis.  I 

Descendant  of  Goldsmith,  —  I 

«  On  the  25th  July,  at  Sea,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  aged  24,  i 
second  officer  of  the  Diauandle,  third  son  of  the  late  | 
Commander  Charles  Goldsmith,  R.N.,  and  a  great  grand-  | 
nephew  of  the  poet  Oliver  Groldsmith." 

From  the  "  deaths  **  recorded  in  Hie  Hampshire 
Advertiser  of  October  23rd,  1858.  Ahon. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Abbey  Churchy  Dor- 
Chester  {Oxon.) — I  venture  to  caU  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  ^'  N.  &  Q.**  to  the  restoration  of 
this  noble  church,  which  is  proceeding  very  slowly, 
from  the  want  of  adequate  funds :  — 

**  Public  attention  having  been  called  to  the  state  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Dorchester . . .  works  are  now  about  i 
to  commence,  in  connexion  with  the  Oxford  Architec-  : 
tnral  Society,  and  under  the  direction  of  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.  - 
The  estimated  expense  is  about  600^   towards  which 


there  is  at  present  in  hand  about  2502." — Ciretdar  from 
the  Incumbent,  dated  Juhf,  1858. 

Should  any  of  your  correspondents  feel  disposed 
to  assist  in  this  good  work,  subscriptions  are 
''  thankfully  received  **  at  the  Oxford  Old  Bank, 
or  by  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Macfarlane, 
Dorchester,  Wallingford.         J.  Yistub  Wthjot. 

Hackney. 


tBLVLttiti. 

CHATTBRTON   AND   C0LLIB8. 

Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  in  the  Memoir  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  Collins,  in  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldj's 
reissue  of  the  Aldine  Poets^  tells  us  that — 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  Chatterton,  with  whom  CoOiiis 
has  been  long  associated  on  thst  melancholy  roU,  and 
who  has  been  said  to  have  imitated  Collins  in  one  of  his 
African  Eclogues,  more  than  once  mentions  the  poetry  of 

Collins  in  terms  of  contempt."  —  P.  48. 

The  fact  is  certainly  remarkable,  if  it  be  a  £u^; 
but  I  confess  that  I  have  doubts.  Being  in- 
terested in  all  that  relates  to  ChattertoD,  I  have 
fone  agun  through  his  unacknowledged  and  ac- 
nowledged  writings,  but  have  found  no  reference 
to  Collins,  save  in  the  satire  of  Kem  Gardens 
(Cambridge  edit^  ii.  387.)*  Here  Chatterton 
speaks  of 

**  What  Collins'  happy  Genius  titles 


This  is,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  warrant  £at  Mr. 
Moy  Thomas's  assertion ;  but  waiving  the  objec- 
tion that  once  cannot,  in  plain  prose,  be  eooTerted 
into  ^^more  than  once,"  1  woidd  adc  what  is  the 

Eroof  that  this  line  refers  to  the  poet  WflUaa  Coi- 
ns, the  author  of  the  Oriental  Edogmes^  in  whieh 
Miss  Seward  traces  the  germ  of  the  AJHeam, 
Eclogues  of  his  unhappy  associate  on  the  roll  of 
fame?  A  taste  so  fine  as  Chatterton's  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  bcMities  of 
Collins ;  and  Collins  had  been  too  long  dead  be- 
fore Chatterton  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  had 
met  with  too  much  misfortune  to  excite  the  envy 
or  attract  the  satire  of  Chatterton.  It  is,  I  think, 
far  more  probable  that  the  ^*  Collins**  referred  to 
in  Kew  Gardens  was  some  contemporarj  verse- 
writer —  perhaps  some  obscure  contributor  to 
Felix  Farley's  Journal  who  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  ^'  the  marvellous  boy.**  Mr,  Thomas's 
Memoir  of  Collins  is  so  pleasantlj  written,  and  in 
other  respects  so  accurate,  that  I  trust  he  will 
correct  this,  if  he  sees  fit  to  modify  his  opinion,  in 
any  future  edition.  G.  H.  A. 


RichardsotCs  "  Pamela^ — About  1750,  a  volume 
o£  Letters  was  published  between  a  Mrs.  Aig^is  C^} 
and  some  other  correspondents,  in  which,  among 
other  literary  subjects,  Richardson's  Pamela  was 
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discussed  and  criticised.     Can  any  one  give  me 
the  title  of  the  volume  of  Letters  referred  to  ? 

G.H. 

Passage  in  Phocylides. — I  believe  there  is  a  line 
in  Phocylides  to  the  effect  that  *'  there  is  no  way 
for  a  lazy  man  to  live  but  by  stealing.**  Will  one 
of  your  readers  supply  the  wordg  and  reference  ? 

R.  N.  S. 

The  Buffs. — Can  it  be  ascertained  where  this 
corps,  now  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  was  sta- 
tioned in  March,  1761  ?  It  sailed  from  Spithead 
for  Belleisle  on  Thursday,  May  14th,  1761,  in 
company  with  part  of  Erskine's  Regiment  (now 
67th  Regiment,  on  passage  to  India),  in  ten  trans- 
ports, under  convoy  of  "  Warspite  **  and  "  Tor- 
rington,'*  ships  of  war.  Why  has  this  corps  been 
termed  "  The  Nutcrackers,'*  since  the  Peninsular 
War  ?  Also,  **  The  Resurrectionists,'*  after  May 
16th,  1811?*  Also,  Whether  this  regiment  is  en- 
titled to  the  motto :  "  Veteri  frondescit  honor e  ?  *' 
and  if  so,  why  ? 

Was  it  opposed  to  Lord  Clare's  Regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Ramillies,  May  23,  1706  ?  and  with  what 
result  ? 

Were  the  Coldstream  Guards  opposed  to  Buck- 
ley's Regiment  at  Fontenoy,  April  30  (May  11, 
N.  S.),  1745  ?  and  which  corps  was  victorious  ? 

HiSTOBICUS. 

A  List  of  Names  of  Norman  Barons,  —  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  precis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Auchinlech  MS.,  prefixed  to  his  Sir  Tristrem, 
mentions  such  a  list  as  to  be  found  therein,  be- 
ginning with  Aumerle,  Bertram,  Brehuse,  Bar- 
dolf,  &c.  Some  (he  says)  are  familiar  in  history, 
as  Percy,  Audely,  Waryne,  and  the  like.  Others 
seem  romantic  epithets,  as  ^^  Oylle  de  buffe,  Front 
de  bufie,  Longespee,"  &c.  Has  the  list  been  pub- 
lished ?  If  it  has  not,  I  think  that  the  contents 
might  be  interesting  enough  for  a  Note,  and  some 
Edinburgh  student  might  supply  it.  Thierry 
seems  to  have  known  some  of  its  contents,  as  he 
alludes,   in   his   Conquete  de  VAngleterre^  to  the 

[*  At  the  battle  of  Albuera,  May  16, 1811,  after  con- 
duct which  proved  them  in  every  way  worthy  of  their 
old  renown,  the  Buffs  were  taken  in  the  rear  by  four  re- 
giments of  the  enemy's  Polish  lancers  and  hussars,  who 
had  been  mistaken  in  the  fog  for  Spanish  cavalry.  (See 
Marshal  Beresford's  dispatch.^  A  dreadful  massacre  En- 
sued. The  Buffs  were,  in  military  phraseology,  **  rolled 
up ; "  and  the  report  of  the  day  was,  that  all  were  wounded 
or  killed.  Next  morning,  however,  a  portion  of  the  re- 
giment appeared  at  muster  —  probably  not  only  the  few 
who  had  escaped  unhurt,  but  some  of  the  sufferers  who 
were  least  disabled  by  thdr  wounds.  This  unexpected 
reappearance  obtained  for  the  regimeql  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Ttie  Resurrectionists."  We  had  the  foregoing  explana- 
tion from  a  gallant  major  who  was  present  at  Albuera. 
The  attitude  of  the  enemy  menaced  a  second  attack  on 
the  17th  (Napier),  which  may  account  for  the  slaughtered 
regiment's  making  so  respectable  a  muster  after  the  disas- 
ter of  the  day  before.  The  sobriquet,  therefore,  is  com- 
mendatory, and  highly  honourable  to  Uie  corps.] 


nicknames^  the  same  as  those  which  are  quoted  by 
Sir  Walter ;  and  considers  them  to  have  been 
names  assumed  by  nameless  adventurers  who  had 
thrust  in  their  hands  in  the  scramble  for  England 
amongst  more  lordly  competitors.  H.  C.  C. 

Greenhuryes  or  Greenhorrorcs.  — ^Who  were  the 
Greenburyes  or  Greenborrows,  painters  ?  One 
Richard  Greenbury  contracted  to  supply  the 
chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  witn  painted 
glass  in  1632.  A  Greenbury  also  (perhaps  the 
same)  painted  a  portrait  of  the  founder  of  the 
college  in  1638.  And  Evelyn  mentions  in  his 
Diary^  Oct.  24,  1664,  a  pamting  in  Magdalen 
chapel  on  blue  cloth  in  chiaro  oscuro,  being  a 
Coena  Domini,  by  one  Greenborrow.  Gould  {Diet, 
of  Painters)  merely  says,  "  Greenbury,  an  linglish 
copyist  who  died  about  1670."     Magdalenensis. 

Heraldic  Query. — Is  there  any  coat  of  arms 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Jean  in  the  north  of 
England  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  J. 

Payments  to  Members  of  Parliament.  —  When 
was  the  payment  of  wages  to  members  of  parlia- 
ment discontinued  in  Ireland  ?  The  daily  wages, 
or  fees  (as  they  were  often  termed),  of  a  knight 
of  the  shire  in  1613  was  13«.  4^. ;  of  a  citizen, 
lOs. ;  and  of  a  burgess,  6s.  8d.  The  following 
sums,  which  are  on  record  as  having  been  due  to 
members  for  their  attendance  during  that  session 
will  serve  as  examples :  — 

£     s.d. 
"  Amuxgh  County. 

Sir  Toby  Caulfeild  and  Francis  Annesley     -    130    0  5 

*^  Armagh  Borough. 
Mark  Ussher  and  Christopher  Conway        -      99    6  8 

^^'Ccurlow  County. 
George  Bagnall  and  Morgan  Cavanagh       -    198  13  4 

*^  Dublin  City. 
Richard  Bolton  and  Richard  Barry     -        -    149    0  0." 

Abhda. 

M^Clure  and  the  Puritan  JEmkgants. —  On  be- 
half of  a  friend,  I  wish  to  ask  tne  aid  of  '*  N.  & 
Q."  in  the  following  case :  — 

"  Many  years  ago,  1  copied  from  a  book  which  I 
chanced  to  meet  with  in  Derry,  a  brief  but  striking 
prayer,  uttered  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  M*CIure,  when 
about  to  embark  on  the  Shannon  with  his  fellow  emi- 
grants for  Virginia,  whither  they  were  going  as  fugitives 
firom  the  religious  persecution  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  Ireland.  I  am  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
title  of  the  work,  which  I  omitted  to  note  at  the  time. 
Can  yon  help  me  ?  " 

Having  turned  in  vain  to  several  likely  sources, 
I  beg  to  ventilate  the  inquiry  in  this  more  open 
manner.  D. 

"  Rep  ••  on  Denier  of  Richard  I. — ^I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  some  of  your  correspondents 
would  elucidate  the  meaning  of  *'  Rep  **  on  a  de- 
Bier  of  Richard  L  struck  at  roitiers.        Fumus, 
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Brass  of  Thomas  Cooper.  —  The  following  is  a 
traDscript  of  a  mutilated  brass  inscription  in  pri- 
vate possecsion  :  — 

"Here  Thomas  Cooper   sQtym  haly  of  this  towne  in- 

c1os[ed  is  in  clave] 
which  is  the  restynge  place  of  fleash  antill  the  Ia[tter 

daye] 
of  one  Sonne  and  daughters  syx  the  lord  hym  par[ent 

made] 
£re  cruell  death  did  worke  his  spight  or  fickle  [lyff 

did  fade] 
who  deceassed  y«  xvii  of  Maye  in  y  yere  of  our  1 "  .... 

I  have  added,  in  brackets,  from  a  very  similar 
inscription  at  Fasten  in  this  county,  the  words 
required  to  make  rhyme  and  reason.  Can  any  of 
the  correspondents  of  "  N.  &  Q."  inform  me  from 
what  church  this  inscription  came,  and  supply  the 
date  ?•  J.  L. 

Norwich. 

Swallowing  the  Tongue*  ^^ 

"  The  physician  told  me  that  some  [of  the  negroes] 
died  by  a  singular  mode  of  suicide,  in  their  desperation  to 
which  they  were  driven,  turning  their  tongues  back  in  their 
throat,  and  producing  suffocation.*'  —  Globe,  Not.  10, 
1858»  p.  3.  col.  5. 

This  is  in  a  letter  from  St.  Helena. 

One  occasionally  finds  mention  in  books  of  a 
similar  practice.  A  slave  had  successively  poisoned 
six  of  his  fellow-slaves,  was  detected,  convicted, 
and  ordered  to  be  whipped  every  three  days  as 
long  as  he  could  bear  it.  But  he  chose  death  in  a 
different  form.  "  After  the  third  flogging,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  cell,  having  suffocated  himself 
with  his  tongue**  (Mansfield^s  Paraguay ^  1856, 
p.  94.)     This  was  in  Brazil. 

In  another  instance,  to  which  I  cannot  at  the 
moment  refer,  a  lady  rated  her  slave  for  miscon- 
duct. He  changed  countenance,  was  convulsed, 
and  fell  dead  at  her  feet.  He  bad  swallowed  his 
tongue.  Is  there  any  more  detailed  account  of 
this  extraordinary  practice?  It  is  well  known 
that  the  physical  structure  of  a  negro  differs  in 
some  respects  Aom  that  of  a  white.  Otherwise 
one  would  be  tempted  to  ask,  How  is  such  a  mode 
of  self-destruction  possible  ?  T.  B. 

The  Smelt  Family.  —  What  is  known  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Smelt,  whom  Madame  d'Arblay 
mentions  so  often  in  her  Diary?  Did  it  not  be- 
long to  the  North  Riding  of  1  orkshire  ?  Also, 
what  is  known  of  the  family  and  descendants  of 
Kichard  Smelt,  who  was  Head-Master  of  Durham 
School  from  1633  to  1640?  Any  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  Smelt  family  would  oblige  A.  M.  TV. 

Punishment  and  Torture  in  the  Middle  Ages.  — 
In  what  author  shall  I  find  the  best  account  of 
the  different  kinds  of  punishment  and  torture  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  the  dates  of  the  decline  or 
suppression  of  the  most  severe  modes  of  punish- 
»*ettt?  Herbsbt. 


Wine  Cellars,  —  What  onght  tobe  the  temper- 
ature of  a  wine  cellar  ?  In  Italy  I  have  seen 
cellars  only  partly  subterraneous,  and  lighted  by 
a  small  aperture  or  unglazed  window.  On  ex- 
pressing my  surprise,  and  saying  that  a  cellar  in 
England  has  no  window,  I  have  been  told  that  in 
Italy  they  have  no  frost  to  dread.  But  is  not  heat 
equally  prejudicial,  at  least  to  some  wines?  Ma- 
deira is  said  to  be  improved  by  it. 

I  can  find  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the  forth- 
coming edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Sriiannica, 
which  explains  "  cellar**  only  as  adictionarj  wonld. 
Nor  in  Henderson  on  Wines  can  I  find  anything 
relative,  except  that  he  complains  of  there  being 
few  subterraneous  cellars  in  Spain  and  Greece,  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  adds,  the  wines  are  not 
kept  long. 


Communion  Tokens:  Communion  Haif'pemce, 
—  Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  use  of 
these  tokens?  In  the  parish  books  of  St.  Sa- 
viour*s,  Southwark,  are  the  following  entries :  — 

**  The  names  of  the  CommnnicantSy  and  number  of 
Tokens  delivered  in  the  Clinke  Libertie  of  8L  Savio" 
P*ishe  of  Southwarke,  Anno  D""  1627  &  3<>B.  CazwlL 

•*  1627.  Gravellye  Lane. 
W=^  Sherlock      -  -  -  -  -    iij 

WiddTell ij 

&e. 

"  Mr.  Austyns  Rents. 
M'  Will"*  Austyn,  Eaqayer  -  -  .   viij 

&c 

**  Neere  the  playehonsa 
M' Alexander  Welsh       4         -  -  -    ij." 

(At  the  back  is,  "  Mr.  Swettman  knows  whoa  pA  noe 
token.") 

'*  The  first  of  July  1627.  Tokens  Keceved  at  the  Gem- 
union  tabl,  122.'* 

«  1593.  R.  y«  4*^»  of  June  1596  of  John  Wren^et 
Church  warden  for  2200  tokens  -    J618  .6.8." 

These  tokens,  therefore,  were  valued  at  2d, 
each. 

Among  the  churchwardens*  accounts  for  Hen- 
ley-on-Cfliames  is  the  following  :  — 

<<  16^.  Ree.  for  Commimion  half  peace  last  year 
£02  .  06*.  .  OOrf." 

Were  the  tokens  "  delivered  **  at  St.  SavioiiT^s 
given  to  those  who  were  deemed  admissible  to 
the  Communion  Table,  or  sold  to  them  by  the 
churchwardens?  Is  it  possible  that  there  10  a 
connexion  of  these  tokens  with  the  leaden  tokens 
or  medals  which  have  been  the  subject  of  legal 
proceedings  this  year  ?  John  S.  Bubx. 

The  Grove,  Henley. 

Irish  Fam.  5-In  an  extract  now  befnre  me^ 
purporting  to  be  taken  from  an  old  publication, 
but  without  the  author*s  name  or  the  title  of  the 
book,  are  the  following  wordd :  — 

^  In  the  town  of  Manchester  they  buy  ram  of  the 
Irish  in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it  tS«t«,  retom 
the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  seU.    Neithw  doth  thair 
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mdottry  end  here ;  for  ihey  bay  cotton  wool  in  LondoD, 
and  work  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into  staffs." 

Who  was  the  author  ?  and  what  the  title  and 
date  of  his  publication  ?  Abhba« 

Diary  of  Ooffe  the  Regicide. -^The  following 
Query  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  the 
American  Historical  Magazine  and  Notes  and 
Queries.  It  is  worth  making  a  Note  of  in  your 
pages.  If  such  a  document  exists  it  must  be  of 
some  interest,  and  may  be  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical value.  The  lives  of  the  regicides  have  yet 
to  be  written :  — 

"  Diary  of  Goffe. — ^The  following  extract,  relating  to 
the  English  regicides,  is  taken  from  Hutchinson's  '  His- 
tory of  Massachosetts '  (Salem,  1795),  vol.  L  p.  197. : 

"  *  Goffe  kept  a  journal  or  diary  from  the  day  he  left 
Westminster,  May  4,  until  the  year  1667,  which,  together 
with  several  other  papers  belonging  to  hhn,  I  have  in 
my  possession.  Almost  the  whole  is  in  characters  or 
short  hand,  not  very  difficult  to  decypher.  The  story  of 
these  persons  has  never  yet  been  published  to  the  world. 
It  has  never  been  known  in  New-England.  These  papers, 
after  their  death,  were  collected,  and  have  remained  near 
a  hundred  years  in  a  library  in  Boston.  It  must  give 
some  entertainment  to  the  curious.' 

'*Is  it  known  to  what  library  allusion  is  here  made? 
Or  can  any  one  inform  me  if  this  Diary  is  still  in  exist- 
ence ? 

•*  Boston.  S.  A.G." 

Edwaad  Peacock. 
Bottesford  Manor. 

CromweWs  List  of  Officers, — Among  some  notes 
in  my  possession,  «I  find  the  following :  — 

*<  CromwelPs  funeral  was  magnificent  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  was  not  paid  for  at  the  Restoration.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  made  any  wxlL  His  appointments  of 
officers  and  the  fees  of  his  courts  were  met  with  by  Mr. 
Astle  in  a  book  of  parchement  with  brass  clasps  at  Mr. 
Baldwin's  in  the  Hall  (Westminster),  which  had  been 
made  use  of  for  directions  for  game  for  many  years.  For- 
tunately only  two  of  the  written  leaves  were  gone ;  the 
plain  ones  being  taken  first.  The  list  of  officers  b^an 
with  Cromwell  and  his  CJoancil,  under  the  name  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England,  who  were  in  reality 
the  administrators  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  this  country. 
The  establishment  of  the  fees  were  very  minute  and  judi- 


cious. 


My  inquiiy  is,  what  has  become  of  this  parch- 
ment booK  with  the  brass  clasps  thus  found  by  Mr. 
Astle,  and  probably  rescued  from  farther  destruc- 
tion ?  Cl.  Hoppeb. 

Mince  Pies.  —  When  did  they  first  come  into 
fashion  in  England,  and  are  they  of  English  in- 
vention, or  not  ?  A.  M.  W. 

Coal  Fires  and  Wood  Fires  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  — In  Lord  Brandon's  letter  to  his  wife 
("jNT.  &  Q."  2°*  S.  vi.  362.),  he  accuses  her  of 
'•^  sitting  in  another  room  to  entertain  conopany  by 
a  coal  fire,  as  if  he  refused  her  wood^  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  in  168f  a  coal  fire  was  con- 
sidered much  inferior  to  a  lo^od  fire.   Can  any  of  j 


your  readers  illustrate  this,  by  informing  us  when 
coal  began  to  be  universally  used,  and  wood  fell 
into  (comparative)  disuse  ?  M.  D. 

Penance  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  —  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  what  is  the  date 
of  the  latest  instance  of  a  party  being  compelled 
to  do  penance  in  sackcloth  before  the  congrega* 
tion  ?  W. 

Sledby  Wodhouse  and  Grengham. — What  is  the 
locality  of  Sledby  Wodhouse  in  Bollond,  and  also 
that  of  Grengham  ?  I  have  consulted  five  difierent 
gazetteers  without  success.  M.  D. 


Otho  WermuUenu. — I  have  noticed  in  the  GeU' 
HemarCs  Magazine  (January,  1814,  p.  35.),  in  an 
article  upon  the  various  causes  of  the  rarity  of 
books,  that  reference  is  made  to  a  small  work 
intituled  A  spiritual  and  moH  precious  Perte, 
written  by  Otho  Wermullerus,  and  translated  by 
Miles  Coverdale  ;  and  the  writer,  after  describing 
its  sire,  &c.  says,  — 

"The  diminutive  size  of  this  book  fitted  it  to  be  carried 
secretly  about  the  persons  of  Protestants  in  the  persecuting 
days  of  bloody  Queen  Mary :  I  suspect  some  error  in  the 
date  (1550)  assigned  to  the  first  English  edition  of  this 
book,  because  it  is  3  years  before  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Sixth/'  &c. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  explain 
why  the  date  assigned  should  be  considered  an 
error  because  it  was  three  years  before  the  death 
of  Edward  VI. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  possession  of  one  of  my 
friends,  an  edition  in  black  letter  of  the  size  de- 
scribed in  the  OendemaiCs  Magazine^  three  inches 
long  by  two  inches  broad^  intituled  A  spiritual  mid 
most  precious  Perle,  &c.,  written  by  Otho  Wer- 
mullerus, and  translated  by  Miles  Coverdale, 
*'  printed  at  London  by  Robert  Robinson,  1599, 
dedicated  to  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  nncle 
to  Edward  the  Sixth.**  This  edition  was  therefore 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
book  has  been  in  the  possession  of  my  friend's 
family  for  many  generations,  and  it  is  in  good 
preservation.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  what  number  of  editions  have  been  published 
of  this  interesting  work  P  H.  S. 

[This  work  certainly  appeared  in  1550,  as  the  date  is 
prmted  on  the  last  page.  It  is  entitled  **  A  Spyrytoall 
and  moost  precyonse  Pearle.  Teachyng  all  men  to  loae 
and  imbrace  tiie  crosse,  as  a  mooste  swete  and  neceasaiy 
thyng,  vnto  the  sowle,  and  what  comfort  is  to  be  taken 
thereof,  and  also  where  and  howe,  both  consolacyon  Mod 
ayde  in  all  manor  of  afflyccyons  is  to  be  sooghte,  Aad 
agayne,  howe  all  men  should  behaae  them  seines  thereiB^ 
accofdynge  to  the  word  of  God.  Sett  forth  by  tinb 
moste  honorable  Lorde,  the  dake  hys  grace  of  Somenet, 
as  appeaveth  by  hyt  E^ystle  set  before  the  same.  Ibbvb. 
YfxAy  verely,  1  say  vnto  ym,  **  Whosoeaer  beleneth  on 
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me,  hath  euerlastyng  lyfe."  The  Pearle  ends  on  foLxcvi. ; 
on  foL  xcvii.  commences  **  A  humble  peticyon  to  the 
lord,  practysed  in  the  commune  prayer  of  the  whole 
famylye  at  Shene,  during  the  trouble  of  their  Lord  and 
mayster  the  duke  of  Somerset  his  grace :  gathered  and 
set  furth  by  Thomas  Becon,  Minister  there.  Whych 
trouble  began  the  vi.  of  October,  the  yeare  of  oure  Lorde 
M.D.XLix.  and  ended  thevi.  of  Ffebruarye  than  next 
ensuyng."  The  volume  ends  on  foL  ciiij.,  on  the  back  of 
which  is  the  colophon :  **  Imprynted  at  London  for  Gwalter 
Lynne,  dwellynge  on  Somerskaye,  by  Byllynges  gate.  In 
the  yeare  of  our  Lord  M.D.L.  And  they  by  to  be  sold  in 
Poules  churchyard  next  the  great  schole,  at  the  signe  of 
the  spied  Eagle.  Cum  priuUegio  ad  imprimendum  solum." 
16mo. 

This  volume  was  translated  from  the  German  by 
Miles  Coverdale.  The  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset  saw 
it  in  MS.  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  and  it 
afforded  him  so  much  comfort  in  his  misfortunes,  that  on 
his  release  he  caused  it  to  be  printed,  and  graced  it  with 
a  preface.  Another  edition  was  published  in  the  same 
year,  1560,  by  John  Cawood.  (Herbert's  Ames,  p.  787.) 
The  next  edition  we  meet  with  is  without  name,  place, 
or  date,  but  appears  to  have  been  printed  (in  black-letter) 
at  Frankfort,  circa  1555,  16mo.  This  edition  does  not 
contain  "  The  Humble  Peticyon  by  T.  Becon."  It  was 
also  reprinted  by  Wra.  Leake,  1560;  Hugh  Singleton, 
1569,  and  one  without  date ;  and  by  Robert  Robinson  in 
1593.  There  are  also  several  modem  editions.  It  is 
likewise  reprinted  in  vol.  viii.  of  The  Fathers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  edited  by  Legh  Richmond,  and  in  Bishop 
Coverdale's  Writings  and  Translations  (Parker  Society), 
1844.  Ck)nsult  Herbert's  Ames,  ii.  744;  and  Dibdin's 
Tiff)og.  Antig.  iv.  297.] 

Battle  of  Waterloo :  Who  brought  the  News  to 
England?  —  A  correspondent  of  the  Wiltshire 
County  Mirror  says  :  — 

"  In  none  of  the  sketches  of  the  career  of  the  late  BIr. 
Assheton  Smith  has  mention  been  made  of  a  fact  which  I 
have  heard  stated  on  good  authoritv,  that  he  was  the 
first  to  bring  into  this  country  intelligence  of  the  over- 
throw of  Uie  great  Napoleon  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo. 
It  having  reached  him  while  cruising  in  his  vacht  off  the 
coast  of  France,  he  immediately  set  sail  for  England,  and 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  glorious  news." 

The  above  paragraph  I  have  copied  from  BeWs 
Life  in  London  of  Slst  October,  1858 ;  if  true,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place  among  your  Notes,  and  if  not, 
by  appearing  in  your  columns,  it  will  doubtless  be 
clearly  refuted.  Haughmond. 

[There  is  nothing  in  cotemporary  accounts  to  **  re- 
fute "  the  statement,  that  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  important  intelligence  to  this  country, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  first  made  public  in  London 
through  a  very  different  channel  The  Duke's  Dispatch, 
indeed,  did  not  arrive  till  late  at  night  on  the  21st  June, 
which  was  the  Wednesday  after  the  Sunday  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought.  But  at  noon  on  that  Wednesday  the 
glorious  news  was  already  well  known  in  the  City  as  to 
all  its  leading  particulars ;  —  a  great  battle  fought,  the 
allied  army  victorious,  Napoleon  overthrown.  This  in- 
telligence, however,  was  brought  by  a  gentleman  who 
came,  not  from  "  off  the  coast  of  France,"  but  direct  from 
Ghent,  where,  on  Monday  the  19th,  Louis  XVIII.  had 
received  the  news  by  a  brief  autograph  from  the  Duke 
himself.    (Cburtcr,  21st  June,  1815.) 

If  it  be  true  that,  in  those  ticklish  times,  Mr.  A.  Smith 
"^as  really  cruising  in  his  yacht  off  the  coast  of  France,  his 


yacht,  one  would  suppose,  must  have  been  fiar  better 
armed  than  the  generality  of  such  vessels.  Merchantmeo, 
if  unarmed,  had  to  lie  for  davs  and  days  in  the  Downs, 
waiting  for  a  wind  that  should  enable  them  to  round  the 
South  Foreland  without  fetching  over  to  the  French  coast; 
However,  a  flaming  napoleonic  account  of  the  battles  c€  the 
16th  (Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras)  had  certainly  reached  Bou- 
logne by  telegraph  {Times  20th  June,  1815) ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Smith  may  possibly  have  picked  up  early  intelligence  oflT 
Boulogne  of  the  final  conflict  of  the  18th.  This  he  might 
have  efl'ected  through  the  aid  of  English  smugglers,  who 
during  the  war  were  encouraged  at  Boulogne  by  the  French 
authorities,  and  allowed  to  do  business  there.  In  this 
manner  Mr.  Smith  may  have  been  enabled  to  bring  the 
first  news  of  the  Waterloo  consummation  to  England, 
though  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  making  it  public  in  London, 

Though  several  persons  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
papers  of  the  day  as  bringing  intelligence  from  the  seat  of 
war,  we  find  no  such  cotemporary  record  of  Mr.  Assheton 
Smith.    A  distinguished  historian  does  indeed  state  that 
**  in  the  London  papers  of  Tuesday  the  20th  June  *'  [^note  in 
margin,  "  Courier,  June  20th,  1815  "]  **.a  rumour  was  men- 
tioned of  Napoleon  having  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
near  Brussels,  on  Sunday  evening,  in  which  he  lost  all  his 
heavy  artillery : "    and  the  same  distinguished  writer 
adds,  "  The  same  paper  (Courier,  June  20>  1815)  men- 
tions that  <  Rothschild  had  made  great  purdiase  of  stock, 
which  raised  the  three-per-cents,  from  56  to  58.' "    This 
alleged  report  of  the  20th,  anticipating  by  one  day  the 
news  from  Ghent,  might  be  supposed  bv  some  to  have 
originated  from  news  brought  by  Mr.  Smith.    But  unfor- 
tunately, on  a  close  examination  of  the  newspaper  thus 
cited,  "  Courier,  June  20, 1815,"  we  find  no  mention  what- 
ever either  of  the  "great  battle  near  Brussels"  or  of 
Rothschild's  *'  great  purchase  "  in  the  funds !   The  Miom-' 
ing  Chronicle  of  the  21st,  published,  of  course,  before  the, 
fall  intelligence  of  that  day  transpired,  says  merely,  **  On 
Sunday  the  18th  the  Armies  were  again  engaged,  and  no 
account  has  been  received  of  the  proceedings  of  that  davJ* 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  the  news  of  xiapo- 
leon's  final  defeat  on  the  18th  was  first  known  geoefally 
by  the  London  public  on  Wednesday  the  21st ;  and  that 
this  knowledge  was  mainly  due  to  the  **  gentleman  ftom. 
Ghent,"  —  who  had  the  best  possible  authority,  namely^ 
that  of  the  Duke  himself.  And  the  rise  of  the  3  per  cento. 
on  account  (for  they  were  closed),  a  rise  which,  after  all* 
did  not  reach  58  till  the  22nd,  however  profitable  to  Roth- 
schild, does  not  appear  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  Ids 
operations,  large  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  at  the 
Waterloo  crisis,  but  rather  to  the  general  publicity  which 
the  good  news  gradually  acquired. 

1815.  Consols  for  Account, 

June  19  (Monday)     -        -        -    56  55|  66 

20  (Tuesday)     -        -        -    56J  |*  |  ^  i 

21  (Wednesday)         -        -    66|  |  7  6|  7*  * 

22  (Thursday)  -        -    58|  9  7J  8| 

Morning  Obtmscfe.^ 

Water'Marhs  on  Paper,  —  What  are  the  autho- 
rities upon  ancient  water-marks  in  paper,  and 
where  are  copies  of  such  to  be  seen  ?         J.  H.  S*. 

rWe  must  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  following 
splendid  work  recently  publbhed:  Principia  2Vpoora- 
fmica :  The  Block-Books  Exemplified  and  Considered  in 
connexion  wUh  the  Origin  of  Printing ;  to  tohich  is  addtd 
an  Attempt  to  elucidate  the  Cnaracter  of  the  Paper-MttriB  of 
the  Period,  A  work  contemplated  by  the  late  Samuel 
Sotheby,  and  carried  out  by  his  son,  Samuel  Leigh  Sothe- 
by.    8  vols.  foL  1858.]  • 


If 
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Old  Romney  and  BrooMand,  —  I  have  in  my 
possession  three  small  volumes  of  Sermons  in  MS., 
preached  in  the  above  two  places  between  the  years 
1691  and  1694.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
the  aathor*s  name  ?  Sabipson. 

[Perhaps  oar  correspondent  may  obtain  a  clae  to  the 
author  if  we  state  that  the  Rev.  John  Defray  was  Rector 
of  Old  Komney  from  1690  to  1788 ;  and  that  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnson  was  Vicar  of  Brookland  from  1677  to 

1727.] 


CHESS  CALCULUS. 

(2^  S.  vi.  347.) 

The  question  asked  is  whether  it-be  "  practica- 
ble to  construct  a  Chess  Calculus,  so  that  every 
position  in  a  game  may  be  expressed  by  a  func- 
tion of  the  positions  and  powers  of  the  pieces,  by 
operating  on  which  the  best  move  for  the  next 
player  might  be  evolved."  The  following  pre- 
sumptions in  favour  of  the  practicability  are 
raised :  —  First,  that  chess  is  evolved  from  axioms 
and  definitions ;  secondly,  that  the  power  of  a 
piece  may  be  expressed  by  coordinates. 

To  say  that  such  a  calculus  must  be  impossible, 
would  be  to  speak  beyond  knowledge  ;  and  more- 
over would  not  be  conclusive :  for  impossible 
things  are  done  from  time  to  time.  A  very  sim- 
ple game  might  be  proposed  of  which  the  cdculus 
is  not  impossible :  and  if  a  simple  game  admit  of 
such  treatment,  in  what  should  a  more  compli- 
cated game  differ  from  it  except  in  complication  ? 
Take  the  common  game  which  in  my  school  days 
used  to  be  called  by  some  noughts  and  crosses, 
and  by  others  tit-tat-toe,  which  were  the  formular 
words  of  victory,  just  as  check'mate  are  those  of 
chess.  There  are  nine  squares  in  rank  and  file,  in 
one  of  which  the  first  player  enters  a  nought,  the 
second  player  enters  a  cross  in  another,  and  so  on ; 
the  game  being'.won  when  either  player  can  point 
out  his  marks  three  in  a  row,  whether  horizontal, 
vertical,  or  diagonal.  Now  the  number  of  pos- 
sible games  must  very  considerably  fall  short  of 
362880,  the  product  of  the  first  nine  numbers,  the 
total  number  of  orders  in  which  the  squares  can 
be  filled  up.  The  number  of  rationally  played 
games  probably "^  does  not'exceed  a  few  hundreds. 
A  calculus  is  conceivable :  but  it  would  be  of  very 
intricate  expression.  Given  the  state  of  things  at 
the  nth  move,  it  is  possible  that  a  formula  might,  by 
inserting  the  value  of  n,  give  out  all  the  ways  in 
which  a  player  might  afterwards  win,  distinguish- 
ing the  few  in  wmch  the  new  move  reduces  his 
winning  to  a  certainty." 

But  the  chess  calculus  is  beyond  human  ima- 
gination. In  the  first  place  chess  is  not  entirely 
evolved  from  definitions  and  postulates.  A  geo- 
meter who  plays  with  these  things  as  he  finds 
them  in  Euclid,  must  play  every  proposition  of 


every  book :  but  the  chess  player  is  dictated  to  by 
an  adversary.  Suppose  all  possible  rational  games 
to  be,  one  with  another,  of  30  moves  on  each  side, 
60  moves  in  all,  which  is  rather  low.  Suppose  that 
at  each  of  50  moves  the  player  in  action  has  two 
good  choices,  which  is  not  much,  considering  how 
many  choices  he  frequently  has. 
^  This  supposes  more  than  eleven  hundred  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  games,  and  a  calculus  supposes 
a  formula  containing  in  its  structure  an  implicit  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  every  one  of  these  games. 
For  a  formulary  contains  not  merely  what  shall 
emerge  in  any  case ;  but  all  that  by  possibility 
might  emerge.  That  the  use  of  such  a  formula 
should  involve  the  solutions  of  equations  of  the 
ten- thousandth  degree  is  probably  very  much  be- 
low the  mark. 

Again,  how  are  we  to  express  the  powers  of  the 
several  pieces?  I  remember  seeing  an  attempt 
which  was  based  on  the  number  of  squares  com- 
manded :  but  the  proposer  acknowledged  himself 
incapable  of  representing  the  additional  power 
derived  by  a  knight  from  his  not  being  stopped 
by  other  pieces.  This,  however,  would  be  far 
from  enougn,  even  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
done.  Tl\e  power  of  a  piece  depends  upon  the 
neighbours  it  may  have,  and  the  opponents  who 
check  it.  A  protected  pawn  immediately  before 
a  castle  limits  its  power  and  value,  except  in  those 
rare  cases  in  which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  sacri- 
fice the  castle  for  the  pawn.  Whether  or  no  the 
sacrifice  would  be  worth  while  depends  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  game.  Hence  the  power  of  the 
pieces,  in  any  given  position,  will  depend  upon  the 
whole  structure  of  the  game ;  while  the  formula 
for  the  game  will  depend  upon  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  power  of  the  pieces.  Such  compli- 
cations of  the  ignotttm  per  ignotum  it  is  the  daily 
business  of  mathematical  analysb  to  unravel :  but 
I  confess  that  I  should  expect,  in  the  expression  of 
the  chess  problem,  a  complexity  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  problem  which  was  ever  successfully  dealt 
with  up  to  this  time.  A.  De  Moboak. 


MARSTOK  8   WORKS. 

(2»*  S.  vi.  368.) 

I  have  just  seen  in  ''  N.  &  Q."  some  rather 
severe  strictures  on  Mr.  Halliweirs  late  edition 
of  this  poet.  I  do  not  think  they  are  merited ; 
for  Mr.  Halliwell*s  object  was,  as  he  says,  to  give 
these  pieces  '*  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  ori- 
ginal state,**  and  thus  to  give  people  who,  like 
myself,  cannot  or  will  not  lay  out  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  old  and  scarce  boou,  or  spend 
days  in  the  Museom,  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  books  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  prm- 
ters,  even  when,  as  was  evidently  the  case  with 
Marston,  the  proofs  were  read  by  the  ly^thor. 
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and  thm  ifaow  the  sbmrdit^  of  all  tbat  is  anid 
•bout  the  authority  of  tbe  folio  Shakspeare,  and 
Btanmaiit  and  Fletcher,  &c.  I  however  think 
&»i  Mr.  Ualliwell  might  have  been  lets  chaiy  of 
ilia  notes. 

I  will  gay  nothing  of  the  Dramas,  but  I  will 
take  this  occasion  of  correcting  a  place  or  two  is 
the  "  Satirea"  and  the  "  Soouige  of  Villainy." 

"  Making  men  think  thee  gracionB  in  hia  sight, 
Wbanbe  esteems  thee  pBrBsile."~Sa(.  i.  p.  213. 

Now  surely  but  kia,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
has  been  omilled  before  "  parasite.'  In  the  same 
Satire,  speaking  of  Sorbo  in  olHce  and  men 
"  capping"  to  him,  he  says ;  — 

"  Kow  Sorbo  awsls  with  selfe-conceiUd  sence, 
Thinking  that  men  do  yeeld  this  reveieace 

AascB,  ia/K  of  lot,  no  man  hnnoun  thee." 
Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  take  of  lais  P  " 
Is  there  any  one  who  understonda  itP  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell,  I  am  certain,  does  not,  or  he  would  have 
given  a  note  on  it.  And  he  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  it ;  for  such  thinga  are  usually  discovered  by  a 
Inoky  chance  \  thej  flash  as  it  were  on  tbe  mind. 
I  myself  had  nearly  given  it  up  in  despair,  when 
X  thought  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  collar  of  SS, 
and  then  I  saw  at  once  that  we  should  read  "  take 
off  Esses,"  or  rather  "  tbe  Esses,"  and  the  passage 
became  quite  clear.  But  only  think  of  such  a 
blunder  escaping  the  eye  of  the  author ! 

"  If  not  no  tif2e  of  mj  wueluH  change. 

To  wraat  some  forced  rime,  bat  fteely  range."  (P.  270.) 

Adj  one,  I  think,  who  will  examine  the  con- 
text will  see  that  we  aliould  read  tiole  and  nua 

lu,  \.  q.  ru. 

In  Marslon,  as  in  Shskapeare  and  othera,  tmd 

is  frequently  omitted  by  the  [wint^: ;  — 

"  Bedlam  (ami)  Frenai^  Hadnes,  Lunada  "  (p.  234.). 
"  Fidlers  (aiui)  scriveners,  pedlers,  lynkering  knaves, 

Baae  blew-cmatea,  tapstera  (and)  broad-minded  Bl«ve»." 
(P.  24S.) 

I  find  I  have  corrected  many  other  places,  but  , 
these  may  suffice  to  prove  my  position.  ' 

With  such  examples  before  our  eyes,  should 
we  hesitate  to  correct  the  metre  in  Shakapeare, 
who  never   prioted   any   of  his  plays  ?   For  ex-  i 

"  What  Btadied  toiments,  Ivrant.  haat  for  meP 
What  wheels?  rocks?  fires?  ^Vhst  SsyiDg?  boiling  | 
In  leads  ot  oils?  "—Ifmln-'i  Toie,  Actlll.  Sc.  2.  I 

Now  surely  no  one  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of 
■'■-   -'"   printers    will    believe    that   Shakapeare 


(2°'  S.  vi.  395.) 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Tdckett  Imi 
fallen  into  the  very  common  error  of  confoondin^ 
two  persons  of  Uiis  name.  Sir  George  Carew, 
created  Baron  Carew  of  Clopton,  ItiOS,  and  Karl 
of  Totnes,  162fl,  waa  an  eminent  antiqaarj  and 
genealogist ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  Qnery  would 
seem  to  apply  to  him  rather  than  to  Sir  George 
Carew,  the  son  of  Sir  Wjmond  Carew  of  Antonj, 
and  uncle  (not  brother)  of  Kichard,  the  hiitori«i) 
of  Cornwall.  The  latter  Sir  George,  so  far  aa  I 
am  aware,  was  not  particularly  addicted  to  anti- 
quarian  pursuits.  The  former  waa  of  the  Otter; 
Mohan  family.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cantdoi, 
whom  he  asusted  in  the  preparation  of  tbe  Bri- 
lataia,  of  %i  Eobert  Cotton,  and  Sir  TluMuaa 
Bodley.  He  wai  also  intimately  conoectad  witli 
John  Hooker  of  Exeter,  who  acted  aa  tbe  »geat 
of  Sir  Peter  Carew  in  the  recovery  of  Iiis  &iali. 
estates,  whose  heir|Sir  George  Carew  became  upon 
the  deiath  of  his  elder  brother  Sir  Pet«r  Careie 
the  younger,  in  1580.  He  made  a  very  Ixtge  and 
valuable  collection  of  MSS.  — hiatocical,.  senealo- 
gical,  and  heraldic :  about  forty  Tolamea  of  wbit^ 
chiefly  relating  to  Ireland,  remain  in  XiUBbeth 
Library,  and  a  considerable  number  are  n 
in  the  Bodleian.  I  have  prepared  a  Liu 
nobleman,  which  ia  ready  for  the  press,. and  it  il 
probable  a  short  sketch  of  his  career  will  ainear 
in  a  few  weeks  in  the  Jmperioi  Diatomay  afSia- 
grapltg. 

Of  Sir  George  Carew,  the  ambiaaador,  I  am  not 
able  to  s»  much  beyond  what  it  stated  in  tbe 
Query.  He  appears,  bowev^,  not  to  hare  been  k 
Prothonotary  m  Chaincery  until  IGII,  wlwn  that 
office  waa  granted  to  him  jointlr  with  hia  Bom 
Francia,  tt^ether  with  tbe  privil^e  of  '"*^'"g 
letters  patent  of  pardon  and  outlawi;,  and  aU 
writs  of  Bupplicavit  and  sapersedeat.  (S.  P.  O. 
Gnmt  Book,  p.  67.)  He  was  made  Uatter  of  the 
Wards  in  July  1612  (Dom.  Cor^  ToL  Ixx.  17.), 
and  died  in  November  the  same  year  (fdem,  vtd. 
Iixi.  p.  33.)  Sir  Matthew  Carew,  broUter  of  thk 
Sir  George,  writing  to  Carleton  on  OcL  4,  1617, 
mentions  that  Sir  George  Carew's  daughter,  Aimc^ 
was  married,  againat  her  mother's  will,  to  Bur- 
liogs,  a  servant  of  the  king.  iJdem,  vd.  xcuL 
p.  1 12.)  JoHH  MACUKajr. 

Hammeramith. 


e  prose  as  this,  and  i 

Bots,  tynnt,  bast  Aan  for  me? 

ia£  racks  ?  what  fires  ?  lohat  flaying, 


"  What  studii 

What  whe,     

boiling?  " 

In  this  easy  simple  mamier  the  metre  ma.y  be 
corrected  in  numeroua  places,  and  I  have  done  so 
in  my  gopy.  Thob.  EEiQBTbST. 


(2^  S.  vi.  347.) 
In  seeking  an  explanation  of  thia  term,  u  it 
occnrs  in  tbe  English  translation  of  Babdail 
("  The  grim  fiend  would  haT«  mowed  bim  down 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed^at^")  it  ia  to  tlw 
OT^inal  Babelaii  that  in  the  first  inataoee  on« 
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naturally  turna.    But  in  the  original  we  merely  own  use,  so  far  as  I  can  recal  it  at  once.    And 

find  "  La  Mort "  [the  grim  fiend]  "  auecques  son  what  is  the   time-table  ?     I  am  satisfied,   from 

dail  Teust  faulche  et  cercle  de  ce  monde."     Here  observation,  that  "  less  than  no  time  "  is  mnefa 

.there  is  nothing  whatever  that  answers  verbally  longer  than   ^'  no  time :  **  and  I  suspect  that  a 

to  the  term  bed-staff;  and  the  ^^  twinkling  of  a  brace  of  shakes  must  be  the  least  time  possible, 

bed-staff,"   which  is  altogether   an  English   ex-  because  I  never  heard  of  its  being  halved.    And 

pression,  appears   to  be  simply  an   addition  or  what  on  earth  or  sea  is  a  jiffy  ?    The  Americans 

embellishment  introduced  by  the  translator.  say  in  "  two  -twos  ; "  and  I  dare  say  that  when 

What,  then,   was  a  bed-staff?    It  was  some-  an  answer  comes  back  from  the  land  of  greased 

thing  '^  fixed  by  the  side  of  a  bedstaid  to  keep  lightning,  we  shall  have  a  few  more.                  M. 

the  bed  in  its  place."    Now  if,  as  your  corre-  . 

spondent  infers,  ^4t  must  have  been  at  least  six  «  «.    «        i  tt  ^      *»r.  ^  T>n  j    -i.  •    .    ^i     •  .1. 

r    *.  1               A   «*-^«^  ^^^^.JL.  4.^  u^««  iU^  ^«:-U4.  'Sf»r  Samud  Hearty, —  **Grad  Fll  do  it  instantly,  intht 

feet  long,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  twinkling  of  a  bedstaff:  Ha,  ha,  ha.'                     ^ 

of  one  leaning  agamst  it,    he  may  well  aak,  "  But  «  Bruce.—*  In  the  twinkling  of  what  ?  * 

how  can  this  be,  when  we  find  it  used  by  Bobadil  «  Sir  Sam.—*  Hey !  pull  away,  Rogues ;  in  the  twink- 

in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  to  exhibit  his  skill  ling  of  a  bedstaff;  a  witty  way  I  have  of  expressing 

with  the  rapier  ?  "  myself.' "  —  Shadwell's  Virtuoso,  1676,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

In  reply  I  would  suggest  that  possibly  the  bed-  .     Sir  Samuel  Hearty,  who  is  described  by  Bruce, 

staff  was   not  a  staff,  or  pole,   extending  heri-  one   of  the  characters,  as   **  one  that   affects    a 

zontally  along  the  side  of  the  bed  the  whole  lei^th  great  many  nonsensical  Bywords  which  he  takes 

from  head  to  foot,  but  rather  an  upright;  an  up-  to  be  Wit,  and  uses  on  all  occasions,"  in  the  first 

right  peg,  fixed  into  the  side  of  the  bedstead  after  scene  of  the  second  act  varies  the  expression 

the  manner  of  a  pin,  and  projectii^  upwards  to  thus  :  — 

keep  the  bed-clothes  in  their  place.     With  this  «  ^^^  ^ring  yo .  off  as  round  as  a  hoop,  m  ike  twinklnig 

accords  the   account  given  by  Johnson  and  by  of  an  oyster  sheli  ' 

Webster.     "Bedstaff     A  wooden  pin,  anciently  ^^  ^^^^^^^  according  to  Johnson's  Dictionary 

inserted  m  the   sides  of  bedsteads    to  keep  the  .^  ,,  ^  ^^^^^  ^  stuck  anciently  on  the  sides  (rf 

clothes  from  s  ipping  on  either  side.  ^  bedstead  to  hold  the  clothes  from  sUpping  on 

Consequently,  as   offenng  the  means  of   ex-  .^     ^j^^,,                                               *^*^  £ 

hibiting  the  use  of  the  rapier,  the  wooden  bed-  _^^___ 
staff  may  have  afforded  a  very  available  as  well 

as  harmless  implement.      In  like  manner,   the  Undoubtedly  our  ancestors  kept  staves  near 

"  use  of  the  poniard  was  taught  by  means-  of  im-  *l»e»r  beds.    An  example  may  be  found  m  Chancer 

plements  of  wood:*  —  Meyrick,  lUustraiions   (on  (Beeve's  Tide,  4290—4295),  where  the  "  so<^ 

plate  cxii.) -Suppose  the  bed-staff  to  have  been  Johan,"  though  a  stranger  m  the  bedroonj,  tries 

an  upright  peg  or  pin  fitting  into  a  hole  or  socket  *<>  ^^d  one  by  moonlight,  and  the  miller  s  w^ 

in  the  side  of  the  bedstead,  and  in  length  about  *>es  find  one,  with  which  she  nnwittmgly  knocks 

equal  to  the  rapier.     The  socket  is  a  few  inches  down  her  husband  :  — 

deep ;  and  the  bed-staff  has,  to  steady  it  (we  will  **  This  Johan  stert  up  as  fast  as  ever  he  might, 

suppose),   a  projecting  rim  which  overlays  the  And  grasped  by  the  walles  to  and  fro, 

socket  like  a  lid.     The  part  of  the  bed-staff  which  To  find  a  staf ;  and  sche  start  np  also 

,         .,            1    .      .|i  JiT     1.    xu^  i^u  ^r  *u     And  knewe  the  estres  bet  than  dede  Jon, 

enters  the  socket  will  then  be  the  hU  of  the  ra-  ^^  y^   ^^  ^^  g^he  took  a  staf  anon,"  &c.  &c 

pier;  the  proiectmg  rim  will  be  the /ntars ;  and  rm         1            ,-      •    2.        1    x                        xu 

the  rest  of  the  staff  wiU  do  duty  as  thl  i&ifc.    In  'Jie  only  quesUon  is,  for  what  purpose  wM^ 

the  bed-staff  we  shall  then  hive  the  form  of  a  ^^^  l^  ^  And  this  question,  like  njany  others, 

rapier;    and  with   this    "implement  of   wood"  ^^J  be  settled  hj  the  V(^ume  of  Voeabtdane^ 

Capt.  Bobadil  would  have  no  difficulty  in  ex-  ^f  -^t""^  7®  ^^  mdebted  to  Messrs.  Mayer  & 

hibiting  his  passado  and  stoccado.    Thomas  Boys.  J^^^g^Jr,    ^.^^  treatise  of  Alex.  Keckam  da 

*       ^              Utensibbus  given  there   (w>.  100,  101.),   Alex- 

ander  ^veckam  savs  *  "^^ 

Ought  we  not  to  collect  for  posterity  tne  vanons  .                          ....            .,              .        , 

ways  ?n  which  yery  short  times  are  denoted.    Be-  ,."i""  «'  P«^f  .t"  Ti^^r/<-^''-lS-?i^.^ 

.J-'    .,  X  ..1-    1.     J   xi.  •  x»  alietna, Ab  alia  antem  pertica  d^iendeant  sapera 

sides  the  one  at  the  head,  there  are,  —  m  no  tune,     (ch«ne8i»),  flamea  (cuverchef8)V7 " 

in  next  to  no  time,  in  less  than  no   time,  in  a  ,„, .           ^,  ^                   •      •    x  1        w     rv    xi^ 

trice,  in  a  jiffy,  in  a  brace  of  shakes,  before  yon  ^^his  was  "  In  camera  sive  m  talamo.      On  tbs 

can  turn  round,  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robin-  *^^  ^^^  remarks  m  a  note:  — 

son,  in  a  crack,  in  the  squeezing  of   a  lemon,  **  The  chamber  was  famished  with  a  horizontal  rod, 

in  the  doubling  of  your  fist,  in  the  twinkling  of  ^^^  *  ?««•«;»«'  ^' '^«  P^'Pf^  ''^^"'f'lfJ^J^^ 

^        ^ .    '            -AX*          A    \.  dress,  &c    It  would  aopear  from  the  fttatement  main 

an  eye,  m  a  moment,  in  an  instant,  m  a  flash,  j^^^^  ^^  .^  ,^  cnsto^3i^f4)r  people  aLio  to  keep  thsir 

J«o  doubt  many  more  may  be  adaed :  the  above  hawks  on  a  perche  in  the  bedroom.    I  have  seen  con- 
is  the  stock  of  rhetoric  I  ke^  on  hand  for  my  firmation  of  this  practice  in  illuminations  of  manuscripts.'* 
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At  p.  98.,  too,  Neckam  tells  us:  — 
**  In  dispensa,  sive  in  dispensatorio,  a  pertica  propter 
inaidias  mnrinm  yestea  apte  dependeant." 

The  staff,  then,  which  Johan  sought  was  a  rod 
or  perticaf  on  which  dresses,  napkins,  towels,  &c. 
were  hung  to  keep  them  from  mice.         E.  G.  R. 


MT  LADT   MOON. 

(2°*  S.  vi.  90.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  English  account  of  My 

Lady  Moon,  I  offer  an  Italian  one :  — 

**  Tre  d\  saonaro  a  festa  le  campane : 
Ed  altretanti  si  bandi  il  lavoro : 
£  il  suocero,  che  meglio  era  del  pane, 
Un'  uom  discrete,  ed  una  coppa  d*  oro, 
Faceva  con  gli  Sposi  a  Scaldamone, 
Talora  a  Mona  Luna,  e  guancie  d'  oro." 
Lippi,  U  MalmantUe  Racquistato,  c.  ii.  st  45. 

On  this  Minucci  has  the  following  note :  — 

«*  Mona  Luna  :  S'  accordano  molti  fancinlli,  e  tirano  le 
sort!  a  chi  dl  loro  abbia  a  domandar  consiglio  a  Mona 
Lnna ;  e  qaello,  a  cui  tocca,  vien  segregate  dalla  conver- 
sazioni,  e  serrate  in  una  stanza ;  acciocch^  non  possa  in- 
tendere  chi  sia  quelle  di  loro,  che  rest!  eletto  in  Mona 
Luna;  d^la  qua!  Mona  Luna  si  fa  V  elezione  fra  li  altri 
che  restano,  doppoch^  colai  h  serrato.  Eletta  che  h  Mona 
Luna,  si  mettono  tntti  a  sedere  in  fila,  e  chiamono  colui, 
che  h  serrato,  accioch^  venga  a  domandare  il  consiglio  a 
Mona  Luna.  Qnesto  tale  se  ne  vfene,  e  domanda  il  con- 
siglio a  uno  di  qnei  ragazzi,  quale  egli  crede,  che  sia  stato 
in  Mona  Luna ;  e  si  s*  abbatte  a  trovarlo  ha  ylnto ;  se  nb ; 
quel  tale  a  qui  ha  domandato  il  consiglio,  gli  responde :  '  lo 
non  sono  Mona  Luna,  ma  sta  piii  giii,  o  piti  su,*  secondoch^ 
veramente  h  posto  quel  tale,  ch^  e  Mona  Luna ;  e  il  do- 
mandante  perde  il  premio  proposto ;  ed  ^  di  nuovo  riser- 
lato  nella  stanza  per  tanto,  che  da*  fanciulli  si  creata 
nn*  altra  Mona  Luna,  alia  quale  egli  toma  a  domandar 
consiglio ;  e  cosi  seguita  fine  a  che  una  volta  s*  apponga, 
ed  aUora  vince:  e  quello,  chh  e  Mona  Luna,  perde  il 
premio,  e  vien  riserrato  nella  stanza,  diventando  colui  che 
dee  domandare;  e  quello  che  s*  appose,  s'  intruppa  fra  gli 
altri  ragazzi.  II  domandante  richiede  fine  a  quattro  volte 
il  consiglio,  e  puo  perdere  quattro  premii ;  e  poi  si  mes- 
cola  fra  gli  altri  ragazzi ;  esente  pero  da  dover  piu  essere 
domandante,  se  non  nel  case  che  fatto  Mona  Luna,  egli 
perdesse ;  e  sempre  si  toma  a  creare  nuova  Mona  Luna, 
e  ai  depute  nuovo  domandante,  quando  il  prime  s*  apponga 
0  abbia  domandato  quattro  volte  il  consiglio ;  la  qual  fun- 
zione,  come  h  detto,  non  puo'  essere  forzato  a  fare,  se  non 
quattro  volte ;  ed  i  premii  si  adunano  e  si  distribuiscono 
poi  fra  di  loro  ripartitamente ;  e  dal  rendergli  poi  a  di 
che  some,  cavano  un  alto  passatempo,  come  diremo.  Da 
qnesto  giuoco  viene  il  proverbio  Piu  su  gta  Mona  Luna, 
che  significa :  Nella  tal  cosa  h  misterio  piii  importante,  di 
quel  che  altri  si  pensa." — Ed.  Firenze,  1731,  i.  177. 

''  The  Christmas  Holidays  "  is  not  in  Poems  on 
various  Subjects,  by  Miss  Jane  Cave,  now  Mrs. 
W.,  pp.  128.,  Bristol,  1786,  nor  in  the  2nd  edit, 
pp.  190.,  Shrewsbury,  1789.  Perhaps  R.  M.  G. 
will  state  whether  "now  Mrs.  W."  follows  the 
name  of  Miss  Cave.  If  not,  we  may  conclude 
that  there  were  two  poetesses  of  that  name,  as 
Miss  Jane  must  have  been  Mrs.  W.  at  least  three 
years  in  1789.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 


THE   GBHEALOGICAL  SUOGESTIOK. 

(2»*  S.  vL  307.  378.) 

I  am  glad  to  find  my  suggestion  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  M.D.,  and  of  Messes.  Gabstut,  Pea- 
cock, and  Lakgmeade,  and  regret  that  our 
worthy  Editor  entertains  "  misgivings  "  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  plan  proposed. 

Ms.  Gaestut  asks  for  a  transcript  of  HarL 
MS.  No.  1*437,  fol.  94.,  which  folio,  owin^  to  the 
new  numeration  of  the  MSS.,  it  appears  is  blakk^ 
and  this  is  the  only  suggestion  of  an  objection ; 
but  why  should  this  be  an  objection?  If  Mb. 
Gaestin  were  to  state,  as  he  would  in  fhtare  do, 
the  subject  of  the  paper  or  the  point  reqaired,  or 
the  name  of  the  MS.,  a  searcher  would  at  the 
most  have  to  scrutinise  three  or  four  pages  back- 
ward and  forward  from  folio  94.,  which  amount  of 
trouble  is  but  slight,  and  which  of  course  Mb. 
Gaestin  would  be  happy  to  undertake  for  the 
same  person  requiring  extracts  from  Dublin  MS. 
or  libraries,  &c.  in  return.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
public  libraries  and  record  offices  in  great  towns  I 
allude  to,  as  parish-registers,  cathedral  libraries, 
registry  or  will-offices,  where  are  wills,  act 
books  containing  grants  of  marriage  licences,  ab- 
stracts of  parish-registers,  &c.,  and  church  title- 
deeds,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Editor's  objection  is  cancelied 
by  his  suggestion,  where  he  says,  **We  would 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  our  numerous 
correspondents  upon  this  subject,  whether  a  list  of 
the  names  and  residences  of  persons  having  the 
entrie  to  libraries,  public  or  otherwise,  record  and 
other  offices,  who  are  willing  to  furnish  extracts 
for  a  consideration,  would  not  be  a  more  acceptable 
offering  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers.**  No,  Mr. 
Editor,  not  a  more  acceptable  offering ;  for  there 
are  not  in  every  parish,  in  every  cathedral  town, 
or  even  in  every  public  library,  persons  who  make 
this  a  business,  and  who  would  furnish  extracts 
for  a  consideration, — hence  the  chief  benefit  of 
my  suggestion  would  be  lost ;  but  there  are  to  be 
found  m  all  places  throughout  Britain  gentlemen 
who  would  gladly  furnish  extracts  or  asnst  in  any 
way,  either  from  love  of  the  centle  sdence,  or  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  from  other  places  informa- 
tion they  may  require.  Such  would  scout  the 
idea  of  payment. 

Such  a  list  as  that  proposed  by  you,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, would  be  a  most  acceptable  addition,  but  not  a 
substitute ;  but,  as  in  the  multitude  of  counse- 
lors is  much  wisdom,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot,  as 
from  your  suggestion,  select  from  the  number  of 
your  correspondents  and  their  suggestions  a  little 
more  wisdom — something  worthy  consideration. 

Me.  Gae8tin*s  imaginary  form  is  exodlent, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  with  him,  that  the  pri- 
vate intercommunication  sheet  should  only  be 
open  to  subscribers ;  but  the  question  is,  how  is 
the  publisher  to  know  who  is  a  subscriber  and 
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who  is  not  ?  I,  for  instance,  take  "  N.  &  Q."  re- 
gularly, but  being  a  military  man,  and  always  on 
the  move,  I  cannot  always  order  it  by  the  post, 
but  generally  obtain  it  through  the  bookseller  of 
the  town  in  which  I  may  be  quartered:  the  Editor 
then  knows  me  as  a  correspondent,  but  probably 
not  as  a  regular  subscriber. 

I  now  turn  to  Mb.  Langmeade's  valuable  com- 
munication. Church  register-books  are  indeed 
kept  most  shamefully  insecure,  and  have  been  in- 
famously used  and  abused  in  almost  every  parish 
in  Britain  ;  and  not  only  these,  but  equally  valua- 
ble church  records,  with  regard  to  which  subject 
I  extract  an  interesting  paragraph  from  the  JlluS' 
trated  London  News,  Aug.  28,  1858.  The  in- 
stances quoted  by  Mb.  L.  are  melancholy  enough 
to  cause  all  antiquaries  and  genealogists  to  keep 
their  beds  in  grief:  — 

•*  Parish  Registers.  — In  your  number  of  Aug.  14,  p. 
148,  you  remark  on  Lord  EUesmere  and  the  records  now 
lying  scattered  among  the  various  Record  Offices  in  Lon- 
don. You  then  add  a  passage  or  two  bearing  on  the 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  all ade,  namely  —  that  *many 
better  records  are  mouldering  in  damp  chests  and  neg- 
lected closets  in  still  damper  churches ;  *  that '  it  is  high 
time  a  nation  loving  its  peerage  records  should  look 
after  its  parish  registers ; '  and  that  *  we  are  all  interested 
in  such  memorials  of  our  ancestors  and  ourselves.'  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  too  true,  that  whilst  so  much  care  is 
taken  of  these  memorials  in  London,  the  old  registers  and 
the  contents  of  the  parish  chest  in  most  places  lie  totally 
neglected  and  forgotten.  If  a  stranger,  interested  in  the 
title  to  any  of  the  lands  in  the  parish,  were  to  apply  for 
information  to  this  store,  under  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
thing bearing  on  the  point  in  question,  the  search  would 
be  vain.  Who  should  find  what  he  might  want  amid  a 
mass  of  chaos  and  confusion  ?  In  their  present  state  these 
stores  are  inaccessible,  and  therefbre  useless.  In  their 
own  locality  they  are  highly  valuable,  or  may,  on  emer- 
gency, prove  to  be  so.  Are  they  not  the  arcMves  of  the 
parish  ?  As  such,  they  are  of  more  consequence  than  the 
records  in  London.  The  records  of  every  parish,  collec- 
tively, constitute  the  records  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  bf 
such  stuff  as  this  that  the  history  of  England  is  written. 
It  so  happens  that  I  have  been  amusing  myself  for  the 
last  month  or  two  in  going  over  the  contents  of  the  old 
oak  chest  of  my  own  parisk,  out  of  the  love  I  have  for  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  pursuits ;  and  am  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  arranging  them  chronologically,  and  in  mak- 
ing an  index  or  catalogue  of  them.  The  oldest  bears  date 
1328,  being  530  years  cTd.  This  catalogue  I  destine  for  the 
use  of  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens.  Such  a  thing  ought 
to  be  done  in  every  parish.  If  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  every  place  a  gentleman  who  will  undertake  a  similar 
task  for  his  own  amusement  or  the  benefit  of  his  parish,  it 
would  not  cost  much  to  employ  a  competent  person  to  do 
it— P.  H.,  Sidmouth." 

Mb.  Langmeade*s  suggestion  that  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  the  other  kindred  societies,  get 
up  a  petition  to  Parliament,  to  he  signed  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  these 
registers,  praying  that  a  Committee  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  state  of  our  parochial 
records,  and  on  the  feasibility  of  transferring  their 
custody  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  &c.  (vide  2*^ 
S.  vi.  380.  for  remainder  of  the  suggestion)  ;  and 


I  shall  be  happy  to  add  my  mite  to  any  subscrip- 
tion that  may  be  required  to  commence  operations 
— advertising  for  signatures,  &c.  That  this  is  not 
effected  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation ;  for  these  mat- 
ters, being  fundamental  facts,  are  as  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  our  country  as  are  the 
Records  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  Mb.  L.*s  excellent  plan,  tampering  with 
the  registers  would  be  almost  an  impossibility. 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  numerous  instances  m 
which  falsified,  forged,  or  tampered  parish  regis- 
ters have  been  produced  in  evidence  affecting 
claims  to  property  or  titles  ?  who  does  not  remem- 
ber, and  how  very  many  to  their  cost,  that  pages 
have  been  purposely  destroyed  because  they  af- 
forded evidence  favourable  to  a  rightful  claimant  ? 
Lately  there  was  the  claim  to  the  Smith  title  and 
estates :  previously  there  was  the  Hewett  ba- 
ronetcy case,  in  which  a  Wm.  Hewett,  calling 
himself  Sir  Wm.  Hewett,  claimed  the  baronetcy  of 
the  Hewetts  of  Headley  Hall,  York,  and  Waresley, 
Hunts. ;  whose  case,  as  far  as  being  descended 
from  that  family  was  good,  but  whose  proofs  as 
to  succession  to  the  title  were  bad,  inasmuch  as 
the  registers  at  Waresley  and  St.  Neots  had  been 
evidently  tampered  with  (as  it  was  proved,  I  be- 
lieve, not  by  him,  probably  by  some  unscrupulous 
gersons  who  were  interested  in  his  success),  and 
nally  attempted  to  be  destroyed. 
With  respect  to  the  destruction  of  pages,  or  of 
falsifications  or  forgeries,  the  abstracts  of  parish 
registers,  deposited  in  the  Diocesan  Registry  Offi- 
ces, though  not  sent  in  regularly,  and  too  often 
likewise  carelessly  kept,  will  often  supply  a 
hiatus  in  the  original,  and  also  prove  any  falsi- 
fication. 

In  case  of  our  plan  being  adopted,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remind  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantage,  to  luiflbre,  if  anything  of  general  in- 
terest is  elicited  in  ^ratual  correspondence,  to  send 
it  to  "N.  &  Q.;**  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  "  N.  &  Q«**  will  become  indispensable  to  all 
genealogists,  to  support  it  in  every  way.  I  say,  as 
it  now  stands,  what  should  we  do  without  our  ^^  N. 
&  Q.  ?  "  Cmdo  Illud. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Cjedo  Illud's  "  sug- 
gestion "  is  approved  of  by  so  many  of  your  con- 
tributors, and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  own  approbation  of  his  plan.  I,  like  many 
others,  I  suspect,  became  a  subscriber  to  "  N.  & 
Q."  chiefly  on  account  of  the  genealogical  m- 
formation  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  I  heartily 
join  any  plan  for  the  increase  of  that  department 
of  your  valuable  paper.  I  have  access  to  a  ca- 
thedral library  containing  many  old  and  valuable 
volumes,  and  shall  be  happy  to  make  any  re- 
search  in  return  for  genealogical  mformation. 

A.  M.  W. 
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''Lying  hj  the  waU"  (l"S.vii.  332.;  2°*  S.  vi. 
325.) — Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  phrase, 
it  seems  to  have  been  confined  in  its  use  to  the 
district  of  East  Anglia,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Olos- 
saries  of  Grose,  Forby,  and  Moore.  The  latter,  in 
hiB  Svffolk  Words,  says,  "  *  By  the  ioall%*  dead  and 
not  buried  ;  *  A  lie  bi  the  walls.*  '*  The  earliest 
instance  of  the  phrase  I  recollect  occurs  in  the 
Romance  of  Havelok : 

"  Thar  was  sorwe,  wo  so  it  sawe, 
Hwan  the  children  bith  wawe 
Leyen,  and  sprauleden  in  the  blod."— ^(v.  473.) 

In  a  ballad,  also,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
printed  by  Ritson  in  his  Ancient  Songs  (p.  46.), 
we  meet  with  the  same  expression : 

**  When  that  ur  lyf  his  leve  hath  lauht, 
Ur  bodi  Hth  bounden  bi  the  wowe, 
Ur  richesses  alle  from  us  ben  raft, 
In  clottes  colde  ur  cors  is  throwe." 

Kitson  does  not  attempt  to  explun  the  meaning. 
It  is  probable  that  some  similar  expression  may  be 
found  in  the  Danish  or  Swedish  languages.  In  the 
Dutch  is  a  phrase  which  seems  somewhat  akin, — 
"  aan  de  lai^er  wal  zyn"  "  to  be  brought  to  a  low 
ebb."  /i. 

The  exact  phrase,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Suffolk 
peasant,  would  be,  "  He  lay  by  the  walls.'*  Is  it 
not  a  corrupted  form  of  some  expression  in  which 
occurred  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  "wael,**  death; 
gen.  "  waeles  ;  *'  so  meaning,  "  He  is  laid  low  by 
death?**  S.  W.Rix. 

Beccles. 

Hope  (2°*  S.  vi.  372.)  —  The  curious  work  of 
Thomas  Hope,  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
spects of  Man,  will  be  found  reviewed  at  con- 
siderable length  in  four  nu^feurs  of  the  Literary 
Oazette,  that  for  June  18,  IRsi,  and  the  three 
following.  It  appears  that  but  a  small  number  of 
copies  were  printed,  and  that,  even  when  the  re- 
view was  written,  not  a  copy  was  to  be  obtained 
by  the  public.  It  was  published  by  Murray  in 
1631,  in  three  volumes  octavo.  F.  C.  H. 

Albini  the  Mathematician  (2""^  S.  vi.  372.)  —  He 

appears  to  be  one  of  those  celebrities  who  abound 

in  Leland,  Bale,  &c.,  whose  fame  has  been  rescued 

from  oblivion,  and  nothing  else.     The  following 

is  what  is  printed  in  Leland,  and  Bale  and  Fits 

can  say  no  more  :  — 

*'Aabinus  [Philippas]  philosophus  et  mathematicns 
hisignis,  luculenta  prseclari  ingenii  exempla  multa  Isidis 
in  Vado,  non  sine  laade,  exbibuit.  Inter  quae  et  illud 
non  erat  minimum,  quod,  Alphonsi  exemplnm  secutos 
honestissimum,  Canones  TabuUxrum  perscripaerit." 

But  Tanner  adds  the  following  note :  — 

"  Phib'ppus  Aubinus,  alias  Worcestrius,  monachus,  dein 
subprior,  et  tandem  6  Jan.  mcclxxxvu  prior  Wigomiensis 
evasit.   Wharton,  A,-S,,  torn.  i.  549.    As  to  the  Canones, 


he  adds — Lib.  i.  atque  alia  addit  MS.  Leland  Trin.  Obiit 
7  Jul.  Mccxcvi.  Whart  1.  c.  Bol.  xii.  92.  ex  Lelando. 
Pits.  Append,  p.  891." 

By  the  dates  supplied  by  Wharton,  and  the  date 
of  the  Alfonsine  Tables  (1252),  we  may  conjectore 
that  Aubin  introduced  the  Alfonsine  Tables  into 
England,  and  gained  much  credit  thereby.  The  age 
in  which  he  lived  put  importers,  trandaiors,  and 
even  transcribers,  nearly  on  the  footing  of  au- 
thors, and  frequently  confounded  them.  So  that 
it  seems  the  Alfonsine  Tables  were  soon  intro- 
duced into  England.  A.  De  Moboan. 

St,  Blain's  Chapel  (2°**  S.  vi.  283.)— The  best 
way  of  thanking  Ma.  Harwood  Fattisov  for  his 
acceptable  notice  of  a  venerable  piece  of  ecclesias- 
tical antiquity,  St.  Blain*s  Chapel,  is  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  answer  his  question  about 
that  "  curious  cupboard,  in  the  east  wall,  on  one 
side  of  the  altar."  No  doubt  it  was  an  *' Ahnerye," 
or  Ambry,  the  uses  and  position  of  which  are  thns 
accurately  set  forth  in  that  valuable  work,  7^ 
Ancient  Monuments,  Rites,  and  Ciutomes  wUhin 
the  Monasiical  Church  of  Durham,  jrc.,  edited  hy 
the  Surtees  Society : — 

"  In  the  north  side  of  the  Quire  there  is  an  Almeryc, 
neere  to  the  High  Altar,  fastened  in  the  will,  for  to  lay- 
any  thinge  in  pertaininge  to  the  High  Altar.  Likewise 
there  is  another  Almerye  in  the  south  side  of  the  Quire 
nigh  the  High  Altar,  enclosed  in  the  wall,  to  sett  the  <^- 
lices,  the  basons,  and  the  crewetts  in,  that  they  did  mi> 
nister  withall  at  the  high  masse,  with  locks  and  keys  fin 
the  said  Almeryes." — P.  11. 

Those  **  vestiges  of  erections  to  the  sonih  of  the 
nave  wall,*'  are,  to  my  thinking,  the  rains  of  m 
ankoridge  or  house  for  an  ankret:  such  build- 
ings were  much  ofitener  attached  to  churches  and 
chapels  than  is,  at  present,  imagined.       D*  KocK. 

Brook  Green. 

•  The  Works  of  Francis  Quarles  (2°*  S.  vL  501. 
299.  330.) —The  three  tracts,  to  which  the  tkk  •f 
The  Profest  RoyaUst,  and  the  dedicatory  epistle 
cited  in  my  former  communication,  are  prefiieed, 
are  separate  publications,  with  distinct  paginaticais 
and  title-pages,  dated  as  follows :  — 

"TheLoyall  Convert,  Oxford,  1645.*' 

"  The  New  Distemper,  written  by  the  snthor  of  Hu» 
Loyall  Convert,  Oxford,  1646." 

"  The  Whipper  Whipt :  incerti  Anthoris.  Qui  Mookatr 
Mockabitur  [s.  1.],  1644." 

Other  copies  of  each  of  the  three  tracts  are  to 
be  found  also  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  *AAi€i$s. 

Dublin. 

LasceUes'  Liber  Hihemia  (2«**  S.  vi.  287.  350). 
— A  valuable  exposition  of  the  contents  of  this 
work,  and  some  just  remarks  upon  the  manner  -of 
its  compilation,  written  by  the  late  James  F. 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  the  Exchequer  Record  depart- 
ment in  Dublin,  will  be  found  in  the  Oentieman*9 
Magazine  for  September,  1854.  J.  G.  N. 
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"  The  Rogues  March "  (2°«  S.  ii.  191. ;  vi.  420.) 
—  I  know  not  how  far  the  old  officer  alluded  to 
b/  M.  S.  R.  may  be  gratified  by  the  following 
meagre  ditty;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  only  ooe 
written  for  the  *'  Rogue's  March."  It  is  the  com- 
position of  Drum-Major  Fatter,  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  and  was  written,  in  1804,  as  a  duet  be- 
tween the  Prisoner  and  the  Colonel :  — 

"  Prisoner,  Once  or  twice  for  selling  my  kit. 
And  three  times  for  desertion ; 
If  I  enlist  for  a  soldier  again, 
The  devil  will  be  my  seijeant. 

"  Colonel.  Drum  the  thief  all  through  the  town. 
Very  well  he  deserves  it ; 
If  he  enlists  for  a  soldier  again. 
The  devil  will  be  his  seijeant." 

It  was  Mr.  Chappeirs  observation  that  this 
graceful  and  pastoral  melody  deserved  a  better 
application ;  and  I  quite  think  it  deserves  better 
words,  which  I  may  one  day  attempt  to  furnish 
for  it.  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  M.  6.  'R, 
that  his  reference  to  « I«".  &  Q."  (2°*  S.  ii.  86.) 
puzzled  me,  as  being  out  of  the  usual  mode  of 
quotation  ?  His  36.  applied  to  the  Number,  but 
it  is  customary  to  quote  the  page  only  after  the 
volume.  It  should  therefore  have  been  2°^  6.  ii. 
191.  F.  C.  H. 

Print  by  Wierix  (2°^  S.  v.  478. ;  vi.  18.)  —The 
youth  is  Charles  V.  The  nondescript  bird  is  pro- 
bably the  popinjay,  won  at  a  shoo  ting-match.  In 
the  British  Museum  is,  — 

"  Vier-hundert-jahrige  Jubilee  over  de  memorable  vic- 
torie  van  Woeringehen,  Yerkriegen  door  het  Hertoghe 
Jan  den  1  van  diesen  name.  Hertoghe  Tan  Lothrynck, 
Brabandt  ende  Maerkgrave  des  fieylige  Ryox  om  den  5 
Junii.    1288.    Brussel,  1688." 

In  honour  of  this  victory  a  clu^el  was  built, 
and  the  guild  of  shooters  instituted.  A  list  of 
kings  of  the  guild  is  given,  and  it  is  said  that 
princes  not  only  accepted  that  office,  but  in- 
scribed their  names  among  the  brethren. 

**  In  the  year  1512,  Charles,  Prince  of  these  lands,  and 
afterwards  Emperor,  being  then  12  years  old,  shot  the 
bird  {schoot  den  vogd  q/*),  in  memory  of  which  there  is 
still  to  be  seen  an  old  paintnig  in  the  diamber  of  the 
guild.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  Yirgin  {Mmri-beldt),  on  one 
side  of  which  kneels  the  Emperor  his  father,  and  on  the 
other  Charles,  with  this  inscription :  — 

"  *  Carl,  Prins  van  Castilien  excellent 
Als  Arts-hertogh  van  Osterrych  gekent. 
En  Hertoghe  van  Bourgundien  en  Brabandt, 
Kecht  twelf  jafaren  oudt,  oft  daer  omtrent, 
Liet  godt  Coninck  zijn  der  Guide  present. 
En  de  Vogel  af  schuten,  met  syn  handt.' " 

P.  16. 

Though  the  inscription  fixes  Charles  as  the 
youth  in  the  print,  there  were  probably  two  pic- 
tures, unless  the  engraver  took  great  liberties. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Tour  and  Taxis.  Though  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee  described  in  the 


above  work,  the  king  of  "the  guild  was  Eugenie 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Tour  and  TaiHs,  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  Hereditary  Postmaster- 
General  (erfgeneralem  postmeester)  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty.  ♦  H.  B.  Q. 

U.  U.  Club.    ' 

Anointing  at  Coronations  (2°*  S.  vi.  410.)  —  It 
is  asked  by  M.  G. :  1st.  Whether  any  anointing 
with  oil  or  application  of  water  is  performed  upon 
any  Christian  priests,  abbots,  or  bishops?  and 
2ndly.  Whether  consecrated  oil  is  poured  on  the 
heads  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria? 

To  the  Ist  I  answer,  that  priests  in  the  Catholic 
Church  are  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  called  Oleum 
Ckitechumenorum,  on  both  hands,  but  not  on  the 
head:  that  abbots  are  not  anointed;  but  ikat 
bishops  are  anointed  on  the  head  and  hands  with 
the  holy  (m1  called  Sanctum  Chrisma, 

To  the  2nd,  that  the  Emperors  of  Aiistria, 
being  Catholics,  are  crowned  according  to  the 
order  of  coronation  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  which 
prescribes  anpinting  with  the  Oleum  Catechumen" 
arum  the  right  arm,  at  the  wrist,  at  the  elbew, 
and  between  i^e  8boul«ler8.  There  can  be  fio 
doubt  that  the  ceremony  of  anointing  kings  and 
emperors  is  observed  in  the  Greek  Church,  though 
I  have  no  evidence  to  offer  on  the  subject.  Re- 
ference to  the  last  consecration  of  a  Russian  em« 
peror  would  probably  enable  the  querist  ix)  clear 
up  his  doubt. 

The  querist  speaks  of  the  anointing  of  kings 
prior  to  the  time  of  Saul  appearing  probable ;  but 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  having  been 
long  an  established  usage  from  the  parable,  J  udges 
ix.  6. :  "  The  trees  went  to  anoint  a  i^ing  over 
them."  F.  a  iL 


Irish  Estates  (2°**  S.  vi.  207.) —For  «  an  instal- 
ment" of  the  information  required  by  B.  S.,  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  p.  16.  of  the  Second 
[^General]  JUeport  of  the  Commissioners  loppoinied 
to  inquire  iwto  the  Munidptd  Corporations  in  £ki§^ 
land  and  Wales,  folio,  1837,  and  pp.  191—193.  of 
the  "Report  on  London  and  Southwark,**  ap- 
pended thereto.  W.  H.  W.  T. 

Somerset  Hoase. 

Riley  Family  (2°*  S.  vi.  373.).— If  your  cor- 
respondent is  not  already  master  of  the  fact  it 
may  interest  him  to  know  that  there  is  still  in 
existence  a  document  purporting  to  be  an  ex- 
amination held  in  the  church  of  Stockport,  on 
Wednesday  in  Passion  Week  in  the  year  1354, 
before  John  de  Aschton,  Rector  of  Devenham, 
&c.,  touching  llie  legitimation  of  Cecilia,  daugirter 
of  Richard  ''  fil*  Emme  de  Rylegh,"  which  Rrciiaird 
was  married  to  Ifoota  (?),  moldier  of  the  said  lle- 
oilia,  sixteen  years  before  the  eaid  examination,  in 
the  chapel  of  Povington  (now  Ponton)  by  Sr 
Rich,  de  Wyggetonstall,  Chaplain,  m  the  presence 
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of  divers  witnesses.  The  name  may  mean  rough 
pasture^  A.<:S.  n'A^rougb,  leagy  or  ^^A^pasture, 
lea.  J.  Eastwood. 

Scdarim^of  Mayors  (2°*  S.  vi.  311.  382.)— In 
addition  to  the  towns  already  named  which  pay 
salaries  to  their  mayors,  I  would  add  Derby, 
where  the  mayor  is  paid  an  annual  salary  of  210/. 
This  regular  amount  was  voted  to  the  retiring 
mayor  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  council,  as  shown 
in  tiie  following  extract  from  the  minutes :  -» 

"THE  mayor's  SALABT. 

*'  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Bent,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Sandars,  the  nsaal  salary  of  200  guineas 
was  voted  to  the  late  Mayor." 

J.  Llewelltun  Jswrrr,  F.  S.  A. 
Derby. 

^Liverpool,  —  Mr.  Alderman  William  Preston,  wine 
and  spirit  merchant,  a  liberal  in  politics,  and  who  has 
been  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  town  cooncil,  was 
nnanimoosly  elected  mayor  yesterday.  Some  opposition 
was  made  to  the  granting  of  the  usual  allowance  of 
2,000/.  per  annum,  pnncipally  on  the  ground  that,  as 
the  corporation  had  lost  by  the  withdrayral  of  the  town 
dues  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue,  and  as  there  was  a 
deficiency  also  in  the  corporate  exchequer,  the  voting  of 
the  mayor's  allowance  might  with  great  propriety  be 
postponed  until  the  financed  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  laid  before  the  council.  In  replv  to  a  question, 
the  Town  Clerk  stated  that  if  the  council  thought  fit  to 
grant  a  salary  to  the  mayor  it  would  become  an  obliga' 
tory  expenditure  which  might  be  lawfully  made  out  of 
the  borough  rate." — From  the  Express  of  November  10, 
1858. 

Anon. 

The  Mayor  of  Lichfield  has  an  allowance  of 
60/.  a  year.  T.  G.  Lomax. 

In  my  communication  (2°^  S.  vi.  .382.),  a  slight 
mistake  has  occurred.  Coventry  only  pays  its 
mayor  100/.,  not  600/.  J.  M.  H. 

Coventry. 

Adriaen  van  Utrecht,  1644  (2°*  S.  v.  15.)  — 
Though  Ms.  C.  M.  Inglebt*s  Querv  has  been  trans- 
lated for  the  Navorscher,  and  surely  will  meet  with 
a  more  full  answer  than  I  can  give,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing from  Oalerie  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hoi' 
landais  et  AUemandSf  par  J.  B.  P.  Lebrun,  Peintre, 
^  Paris,  chez  TAuteur,  etc.,  1796,  in  fol.,  torn,  iii.. 
Table  AlpJiabetiqite,  p.  57. : 

**  Utrecht  ^Adrien  van),  peintre  de  fleurs  et  d'animaux, 
n€  k  Anvers  le  12.  Janvier,  1599,  mort  en  1651." 

J.  H.  VAN  Lennep. 

Zeyst,  Nov.  9. 

Palm  Sunday  at  Rome  (2»*  S.  vi.  347.)— The 
privilege  of  supplying  the  *'  apostolic  palace  '*  with 
palms  was  conferred  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  Y. 
on  the  Bresca  family,  of  San  Remo  in  the  Genoese 
territory.  For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  mo- 
nopoly, see  Doctor  Antonio,  a  Tale,  by  the  Author 
of  Lorenzo  Benoni  (Edinburgh,  Constable,  1856), 
chap.  XV.  RESUFnrus. 


Roamer  (2»*S.  vi.  268.  314.  398.)  —  It  appean 
from  Diez*s  Bomanisches  Wdrtertmch,  p.  295^ 
that  romero  and  romeo  are  botiii  of  them  Italiaa 
and  Spanish  forms,  and  that  the  corresponding 
word  m  old  French  was  romier.  Hie  significar 
tion  was  simpl;^  pilgrim,  but  originally  a  perxm 
who  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  Snglish 
word  roamer  seems  evidently  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  romier;  and  from  the 
substantive  was  formed  the  verb  to  roank,  whidi 
does  not  exist  in  the  Romance  languages.  The 
proper  name  Romeo  in  the  Italian  novel  fol- 
lowed by  Shakspeare  was  doubtless  the  same 
word ;  and  the  passage  in  Act  L,  Sc  5.,  **  If  I 
profane  with  my  unworthy  hand,  &C.,'*  appears  to 
allude  to  the  double  meaning  of  Romeo ;  the  alhi- 
sion,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the  novel  of 
Luigi  da  Porto.  See  Roscoe's  Italian,  NbveHtlg^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  40.  L. 

Sir  Thomas  CambeU  (2»*  S.  vL  574.)  —  C.  S. 
may  find  an  account  of  the  Cambell  family  in 
connexion  with  Clay  Hall  in  Essex,  where  Sir 
Thomas  Cambell  and  his  descendants  long  re- 
sided.   Sir  Thomas  was  son  of  Robert  Cambell 
of  Foulsham,  in  Norfolk,  and  I  thbk  is  buried  in 
the  large  family  vault  in  Barking  ohnrdi,  where 
many  of  the  family   are  interred.    Sir  James 
Cambell  founded  the  charity  school  at  Barking 
in  1649.    The  monumental  chapel  of  the  Cam- 
bells  —  an  ugly  brick  building  —  was  polled  down 
a  few  years  since.*  If  I  remember  aru^t^  Lysons 
gives  an  account  of  the  family  in  the  JSmnnms  of 
London,    I  do  not  remember  a  pedigree  of  the 
Cambells  in  the  Essex  Visitations^  bat  my  copies 
are  not  at  hand.  £.  J.  Saok. 

Surnames  (2"^  S.  vi.  373.)— In  answer  to  a 
Query  signed  Pbbsbttjbb  asking  for  the  tides  of 
books  on  surnames,  I  beg  to  mention  a  very  intor- 
esting  work  which  I  am  reading  at  this  moment^ 
called  English  Surnames,  ^c,  bv  Robert  Ferm* 
son :  RouUedge  &  Co.  He  speaxs  in  the  preaoe 
of  several  other  books  on  tne  same  satiQect,  as 
Names  'and  Surnames  of  the  Anglo-Saxomt^  by  J. 
M.  Kemble,  published  in  1847,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Arthur,  an  American.  Also  tiie  AJtdeutsches  Na^ 
menbuch  of  Forstemann,  which  he  says  throws 
much  light  on  Enelish  surnames,  and  Professor 
Pott*8  book  on  Modern  German  Famify  Names. 

Bft*  £.  1ft. 

Motto  (2»*  S.  vi.  327.)— For  such  a  collection 
as  that  described  by  M.  S.  R.,  I  should  tiiink  the 
following  lines  from  Ethel  Churchill  woidd  £>rm 
an  appropriate  motto :  — 

**  That  which  we  garnered  io  our  eager  yoath 
Becomes  a  loDg  delight  io  after  yean.'' 

F.  C.  H. 

*  I  have  a  drawing  of  this  chapel,  possibly  the  only 
memorial  of  it  in  existence. 
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"  King  BonAa"  (1"  S.  xii.  285.  412.)— The 
origin  of  thia  sohriquet,  as  applied  to  its  Nea- 
politan filnjesty,  having  been  already  diacuBsed  in 
your  pages,  1  send  you  the  followioe  "  cutting" 
from  tlie  Vvblin  Evening  Mail,  as  it  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  meaning  of  an  unenTiable 
gjDonyme,  not  won,  it  Beems,  by  deeds  of  violence 

"  '  The  name  Bombs  ia  <iflea  misinterpreted  ax  baTing 
■ome  altasion  to  bambardmenU.  It  is  not  to.  In  Italy, 
wben  yoa  1«I1  a  man  a  thing  which  he  knoira  to  be  iatie, 
or  when  be  wiahea  to  convey  to  yoa  the  idea  of  thfl  utter 
worthleienesa  of  a.uj  thing  ar  person,  he  puBs  out  his 
cbeek  like  a  bagpiper's  in  full  blow,  smites  it  nith  his 
forefinger,  and  allows  the  pent  breath  to  explode,  with 
the  exclamation  "  Bomb^a."  I  have  witneued  the  ges- 
ture and  heard  the  sonnd.  Hence,  after  1849,  when  regal 
oaths  in  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  were  fonnd 
to  be  as  worthless  as  a  beggar's  in  the  name  of  Bac- 
chns  or  the  Madonna,  when  Ferdinaud  was  perceived  to 
be  a  worthless  liar,  his  quick-witted  people  whispered 
his  name.  He  was  called  King  Bomba,  Kin^  PulTcheek, 
King  Liar,  King  Knave.  The  name  and  his  character 
were  ^en  so  much  in  harmony  that  it  spread  widely, 
and  they  have  been  so  much  j    '  ■       ..    . 


Early  Altimnackg  (2°*  S.  iv.  106.;  v.  37.  134.) 
—  See  a  picture  and  description  of  an  ancient 
Calendar  tbund  at  Pompeii  —  L.  £.  E.  Pompeii, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  287-8.  It  is  cat  upon  a  square  block 
of  marble,  upon  each  aide  of  nhich  three  months 
are  registered  in  perpendicular  colnmns,  each 
headed  by  the  proper  Sign  of  the  Zodiac  The 
information  given  la  threefold,  Astronomical,  Agri- 
cultural, and  BeUgiouB. 

"  The  Man  of  the  Moon "  prefixed  to  old  AI- 
manocks,  and  referred  to  in  the  quotation  from 
the  Satiem  Almanacke  (2°*  S.  v.  135.),  ia  thus 
alluded  to  by  Abp.  Bramhall  in  his  Catligatiom 
of  Mr.  Hobhet'  Animadvertioiu,  No.  xsiii. :  — 

"  Hie  last  part  of  this  section  is  ....  a  continued  de- 
traction from   the   Dignity  of  Hnman  Nature,  as  if  a 

When  God  created  Man,  He  made  him  a  mean  lord  under 
Himself, '  to  have  dominion  over  all  Hie  creatures,'  and 
*nat  all  thincs  in  subjection  under  his  feet.'  And  to  &t 
lud.  He  gave  bim  an  intellectual  SouL 
""'"  .-  T--  ^-  y,j  disposition  of  tha 


Bat  T.  a.  maketh  him  t 
second  causes : 


pose,  till  be  is  bundled  intt 

"  Slat  Nomina  wnbra. 
well-informed  and   amuaii 
titled  '  LevUrr  LegtHdtt' 


d  will  retain  it,  I  snp- 
is  unbonoured  grave.' 
cK  is  the  interpretation  of  a 
tourist,  whose  papers,  en- 
>e  afforded  us  great  enter- 
e  Bomba  is  then  nearly 


entj  . 


cable  to  Royalt 


s  tersely  appli 
h  their  people." 
F.  PHIIJ.OTT. 

The  TermiimHon  Nets  (1"  S.  ix.  522.)  -  Your 
correspondent  Ma.  Wu.  Matthews  states,  that 
there  are  163  places  in  Lincolnshire  with  tlie  suf- 
fis  nes»,  which,  he  adds,  is  "  the  old  Northern  or 
Icelandic  ne«,  the  parent  of  the  Danish  Tiat  or 
n<Bse."  Mr.  Worsaae,  at  p.  71.  of  his  Dane!  and 
Norwegians  in  England,  in  a  "  Tabular  View  of 
some  of  the  most  important  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian Names  of  Places  in  England,"  gives  only 
one  town  in  Lincolnshire  with  the  termination 
nut.  Again,  Mr.  Worsaae  says  there  are  only 
15  such  places  in  England,  whiktMs.  Matthews 
states  there  are  397  in  the  eight  counties  where 
Mr,  Worsaae  puts  only  15,  and  113  more  in  14 
other  counties  in  England  where  Mr.  Worsaae 
does  not  find  onel  How  can  this  great  discre- 
pancy be  accounted  for  ?  So  far  as  respects  Lin- 
colnshire, I  know  of  only  one  place  (iSie^TieM),  and 
one  hundred  (JVms),  bearing  this  name  or  termi- 
nation. May  I  ask  to  be  enlightened  npon  the 
subject?  PissEi  Thoupson. 

Stoke  NewingtoD. 

Dr.  Thomat  Pierce,  &c.  (2'^  S.  li.  341.)— Some 
account  of  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce,  John  Dobson,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Yerbury,  will  be  found  in  Bloxam's 
Segiiter  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  vol.  i.  pp. 
40.  46.  73.  The  lampoon  is  printed  in  p.  74. 
Raicson  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  Dohton. 


lashed'  hither  and  thither  *t>y  boys;'  t _ 

football,'  which  is  kicked  hither  and  thither  by  every  one 
that  comes  nigh  it^  and  here  to  a  pair  of  scales,  which 
are  pressed  down,  now  one  way  then  another  way,  bv  the 
weight  of  the  objects.  Surely  thii'a  not  that  Man'that 
was  created  by  God  stier  His  own  Image,  to  be  the 
goremor  of  the  Woiid,  and  lord  and  master  of  the  Crea- 
tures. This  is  some  Man  that  be  hath  borrowed  out  of 
the  beginoing  of  an  Almanac,  who  is  placed  immovable 
in  the  midst  of  the  Twelve  Signs,  as  so  many  seoond 
causes.  If  he  offer  to  sUr,  Aries  is  over  his  head  ready  to 
push  him,  and  Taums  to  gore  him  in  the  neck,  and  Leo 
to  tear  out  his  heart,  and  &igittaTiaa  to  shoot  an  arrow  In 
hia  thighs." 

ElBlODHACH. 

Farm  ServanU  (2'>^  S.  vi.  2B7,)— In  connexion 
with  this  subject,  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  regulating 
labour,  wages,  and  relief,  fixes  the  hours  of  work 
for  husbandry  servants  at  five  in  the  morning, 
"  or  before,"  till  between  seven  and  eight  at  nigh^ 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  ^p- 
tember,  and  from  daylight  to  dark  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.     (See  5  Eliz.  c.  5.  s.  12.) 

AXEZAKDBB  AVDXBWS. 

Miracle  Playe  (2'^  S.  vi.  206.)  —  To  the  three 
persons  mentioned  by  Mk.  Wilson,  as  having  il- 
lustrated this  subject,  should  be  added  wMiam 
Bone,  who  published  Ancient  Mysteriet  detcribed, 
especially  the  English  Miracle  Plays,  &c.,  with 
engravings,  London,  1823,  8vo.  W,  H.  W.  T. 

Somerset  Honse. 

John  Jones,  Esq.,  ^c.  (2"'  S.  vi.  395.)— Can  he 
be  "  Johannes  Jones  Exoniensis,"  whose  anto- 
gr»^  occurs  in  some  of  Heame's  and  other  similar 
worKs  in  my  possession  ?  The  dates  are  between 
1774  and  1787,  and  the  cost  of  each  work  it  !&• 
serted  in  Hebrew  numerals.  Josbfh  Ra. 

St.  Naot's. 
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PenhiU  (2°**  S.  vi.  328.) — Not  being  tcqaainted  .  should  bid  them  lard  with  large  Ludooot*  they  woald 


VarronicMug  calls  a  translation- word,  the  British  your  receipts,  very  "good  taste.*"  Would  that  all 
word  *'Pen"  being  translated  by  the  Saxon  instructors  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  drop**  die 
"  hill,**  a  solution  which  would  seem  to  explain  \  high,  polite  stile!**  F.  &  A. 


other  etymological  difficulties.    The  only  instance  : 
I  remember  is  one  which  I  think  is  quoted  in  < 
Varronianus,   Wans-beck-water,   the  name  of  a 
small  Northumbrian  stream,  where  water  trans- 
lates the  Celtic  AVan  (=:  Avon  ?)  and  the  Saxon 
beck.  C.  J.  S.  AV 


Heraldic  Query  (2"*  S.  vi.  374.)  —  Querist  in 
this  case,  having  no  arms  of  his  own,  cannot  adopt  1 
Armiger*s  to  supply  the  deficiency.  He  must 
apply  at  the  Heralds*  College,  and  take  out  arms 
for  himself  or  his  father  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father. He  will  then  be  entitled  to  bear  Armi- 
ger*8  as  a  quartering,  and  in  addition  any  other 
quarterings  which  Armiger*s  family  may  have  had 
the  right  to  bear.  His  maternal  grandfather*s 
also  of  course  as  a  quartering.  The  fees  and 
fitamp,  &c.  for  this  proceeding  would  not,  I  should 
say,  be  under  sixty  pounds. 

Frecheville  L.  B.  Dykes. 

Mrs.  Glasse  and  her  Cookery  Book  (2°^  S.  vi. 
322.)*-Our  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  on  '^Mrs.  Grlasse 
and  her  Co<^ery  Book**  have  called  down  upon  us 
a  private  monition  from  one  of  that  tiresome,  but 
nevertheless  very  meritorious,  class  of  persons, 
your  *' Constant  Keaders.*'  He  says  that  we  have 
told  you  what  Mrs.  Glasse  was  rather  than  who 
she  was ;  and  expresses  an  anxiety  to  know  when 
her  Cookery  Book  was  first  published.  On  this 
latter  point  we  can  satisfy  him.  It  was  published 
in  1747,  in  a  thin  folio;  very  appropriatdy  in  what  \ 
the  booksellers  call  9k  pot  folio.  Of  Mra.  Glt8se*8  ' 
personal  history  we  know  nothing.  A  somewhat 
uncomfortable  notice  of  her  appears  in  the  pages^ 
oi  Sylvanus  Urban  for  the  year  1754.  It  would  \ 
seem  that  she  had  (shall  we  say,  characteristic- 
ally ?)  made  *^  a  hash  **  of  her  affiiirs.  Sylvanus 
records,  under  "  B — kr — pts  for  ^lay,  1754*'  (the 
spaces  are  his :  how  gently  the  old  gentleman 
touched  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others  —  he 
could  not  print  the  word  in  full !)  :  — 

"  Hannah  Glasse,  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  Ware- 
house-keeper." 

Possibly  her  stock  of  "hoop-petticoats**  did  not 
go  off  so  quickly  as  they  would  have  done  at  the 
present  day. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Glasse,  permit  us  to 
commend  the  following  passage  from  her  Preface 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  :  — 

« If  I  have  not  wrote  in  the  high,  polite  Stile,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  forgiven;  for  my  Intention  is  to  instruct  the 
lower  Sort,  and  therefore  must  treat  them  in  their  own 
Way.    For  Example ;  when  I  bid  them  lard  a  Fowl,  if  I 


P.S.  We  do  not  find  in  either  the  first 
or  ours  (the  fourth)  the  pithy  advice  nsuaDj  at- 
tributed to  Mrs.  Glasse — *'firat  catch  your  hare.* 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    YOLUMBS 

WAHTSD  TO  P1TKCHA8B. 


Putienlan  Oi  Price,  Jkcof  th»  fidknrtiy  Baola  t» 
the  gentlemen  bj  whom  thej  ara  reqqiied,  and  wl 
drtMes  are  giren  tm  that  pnrpaae. 

Bsoccham'b  SrATcnceir.    Rofal  8?0.    Sceood 
Ajbaxi A.    An  old  novel.    S  Tola. 
RxTaotPBcnvB  Rxvisw.     16  V<da. 
DiBDijr's  Ttpoorapbicai.  AimQciriKS. 

Wanted  hr  C.  J.  Skett,  10.  lOag  WOUaoi  Stawt,  W.  C 


Haui's  CBBOjraaear.   4Y«lf.  4to. 

Wanted  bj  J.  U.  W,  CadU^.Si.  Nev  I 


JOCBWAI.  or  TBB  SOCIBTT  OP  Abi«.     Ko.  58. 

Wanted  by  C  Tempkman^  Bodkaeller,  36.  Oreat 

Latatbb**  FarsnMoioMT.    YoL  II.  Fart  XL 

Stockdale.    ISIO. 

Wanted  by  Jfr.  PanuIL  Bookaaller.  21.  "Ti  . 

fell  Square,  LondoB,  w.  CL 

SrairKt^xs^B  QcERff  or  Ejiclaxd.    Yob.  YH.  aad  ZX.    79tt  U-viri. 

Edition. 
A  BsMBor  poa  WABomtyo  TaocoBM.byBer.B.flMht.    MM. 
KjrioBT'B  Wxaur  Yqutms^H.  Ift.  a,  SL », M. it.  «.  M.  a8La.MLML 

76.  91.  9C. 
RAPni 's  Htaroar  op  Exbiaki^  Translated  bf  IL-Tladal.  Tila.  YI.  md 

Vm.    8T0.    I7». 
F.  YiBBiui  Mammos  OnaA,  Heyne,  Tomtaa  TmUmtk 

ITW. 

Wanted  br  Jos.  VtrrOL,  BookKller,  Braadaj, : 


TsK  xEcrMABT  QcsBiBs  ToccBnro  TVB  PcnMMaub  Tl 
JamcfTanren.   London.    Printed  br  B.  J.  Ibr  A«  H. 

Fbtsica  AamorKUCA  moobbb^ 
well,  S.  T.  P.    Londfnl.    1716.    8to. 

Mranaij.AifaA  Sacba  :  containinc  the  Story  of  Dchonk 

▼id'f  Lamentations  orer  Saul  and  Jonathan,  a  Fladafie 

the  Prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  Pcdteatkm  (tftlMTtavto.tr 
well.    4to.    London.    17G0. 

Wanted  "by  John  TaMwea^  5.  Kinc*f  Bends  Walk, 


^oticftf  tn  Cotrfjlpriilimfii* 


W^  han  been  so  anrunu  to  indtide  as  mang  Bepliea  <ia 
preaatt  Xtrntber,  irkicA<B  tAe  Uut  of  the  month,  Aofms  to 
J'apers  q/considerablt  interat,  and  cw  usual  Nolee  on 

R.  W.  D.    The  nanvi  dots  not  occur  in  the  Index  to 
tbitz^nor  unier  eUher  of  tkedhnrionM  r^erndto. 

H.W.    1$  it  an  abbreviation  c/ Esther  r 

S.  Hiix  wQl^nd  tnanjf  Xotes  on  thtphrase,  A 
1ft  S.  vols.  L  iiL  and  It. 

G.  TX.    Wt  do  not  know  vcho  vras  the  writer. 

P.  II.  F.    The  Art  of  Cookery  tra#  urritttn  by  the 
ous  Dr.  WiUinm  King. 

EaaATA — Snd  S.  vi.  p.  419.  col.  Lhi.  for  ** 
"  Anglo-Nonnans;"  p.  357.  col.  ii.  I.  tl.for  " 
I.  ao./c/r  •*  CFeynham;"  read  "  cl>ynham>." 


fit  Ac 


■  **  Ando-: 
HaaooQ^i 


Tead**'Baaeoiti" 


read 


l«r 


Feu  Fricb  wiu.  bb  arrmnforthefolkncintiroe.iif' 
15, 16,  17.  19.  168.  -^  -«r 

**  Nom  Ann  QvBarBt**  is  psSMshed  at  noon  on  Friday, 
tisued  in  MoirTHi.v  FAats.     The  mdmariatmn  for  Stajuvi 
bix  Months  fonearoM  iHreet  from  the  Fiilishen  itnOmitnm  tfa  Hmlfi- 
pearlff  Ixoax)  is  lis.  id.,  whisk  maw  he  paid  far  Peat  cSm  Ord&T^ 
/ovour  Q^Maana.  Bbu  ABO  Dalbt,  186.  Funr  SimBstv  cUXi  10 
attCarnnutnoAnomB  poa  mm  Eimxdb  aAoaU  be  addressed. 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  4. 1858. 


SICHASD   SAVAGE. 

{Concluded from  p.  428.) 

We  have  next  the  statement  in  Johnson  that 
on  the  death  of  !&[rs.  Lojd,  the  Lady  Mason  still 
*^  continued  her  care,  and  directed  him  to  be 
placed  at  a  small  grammar-school  near  St.  Al- 
bans." The  originad  authority  for  the  grammar- 
school  is  again  the  Life  of  1727,  which  says  •'  at 
St.  Alban's ; "  but  Johnson  alters  to  "  near  St. 
Alban's,"  no  doubt  from  Savage*s  authority;  for 
this  appears  to  be  the  only  point  in  the  early  life 
on  which  Johnson  had  conversed  with  him.  John- 
son tells  us  that  Savage  always  spoke  with  re- 
spect of  his  master;  but  his  name  and  precise 
whereabouts  appear  not  to  have  been  divulged, 
although  Savage  must  have  been  his  scholar  for 
seven  or  eight  years ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  it  is  confessed  in  the  Life  (1727)  that  Savage 
*'  derived  little  assistance "  from  this  school ;  the 
writer  adding  that "  as  he  was  never  favored  with 
any  academical  learning,  so  it  was  no  secret  to 
those  he  familiarly  conversed  with  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  classics  was  very  slender  and  imper- 
fect." 

As  to  Lady  Mason,  Savage's  grandmother,  we 
are  also  left  in  much  perplexity.  The  very  earliest 
authority  (Jacob)  speaks  with  gratitude  of  her ; 
tells  us  that  **  to  his  own  mother  he  has  not  been 
in  the  least  obliged  for  his  education,  but  to  her 
mother  the  Lady  Mason."  If  this'were  so,  and  if 
she  *^  continued  her  care,"  when  did  she  cease  to 
do  so  ?  According  to  Savage's  amended  statement, 
he  only  passed  under  "  another  name"  till  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  had,  therefore,  dis- 
covered his  whole  story  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Brett's 
child  "  Richard  Smith "  would  have  completed 
his  seventeenth  year  on  January  16,  17-^^ ;  and 
according  to  Savage's  account  of  his  own  age  he 
was  seventeen  on  January  10,  n\i»  But  Lady 
Mason  was  buried  July  10,  1717,  the  very  year 
in  which  he  published  his  poem  of  "  The  Convo- 
cation," with  the  name  ^  Richard  Savage  **  on  the 
title-page.  In  any  case,  then,  he  had  ample  time 
to  appeal  to  his  grandmother  for  assistance.  Did 
he  do  so  ?  And  what  was  her  answer?  Although 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  her  will,  or  any  entry 
of  administration  granted  to  her  effects  at  the 
Prerogative  CJourt  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Court,  or  the  two  minor  Surrey  regis- 
tries, she,  being  a  lady  of  property,  most  probably 
left  a  will  which  was  proved  somewhere.  Did  she 
leave  nothing  to  her  unfortunate  grandson  ? 

The  fact  that  Lord  Rivers,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  godfather  to  his  son  by  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  and  therefore,  as  Johnson  remarks, 
appeared  "  to  consider  him  as  his  own,**  did  not 


die  until  1712,  was  evidently  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  Savage's  theory  of  his  childhood. 
It  compelled  him,  as  no  legacy  to  Mrs.  Brett's 
child  would  probably  appear  in  the  will,  to  repre- 
sent that  his  existence  was  artfully  concealed  from 
Lord  Rivers  to  the  hour  of  his  death ;  and  it 
also  compelled  Savage  to  place  his  discovery  of 
his  parentage  later  than  August  18,  1712,  when 
Lord  Rivers  died.  At  this  time  Savage,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  was  fourteen  years 
and  seven  months  old.  Accordingly  we  are  told 
in  the  Lifey  on  the  authority  of  the  Preface,  that 
when  he.  Savage,  was  "about  fideen,"  he  re- 
jected a  proposal  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker with  scorn ;  "for  he  had  now,  by  the  death 
of  his  nurse,"  discovered  his  story.  Apprentice- 
ships to  handicrafts  were  at  that  time,  I  believe, 
invariably  for  seven  years,  and  were  not  entered 
into  later  than  fourteen ;  because  they  could  not 
be  binding  in  law  after  the  apprentice  was  one- 
and-twenty*  If  then  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  apprentice  Savage,  it  would  have  befen  most 
likely  proposed  when  he  was  fourteen  or  earlier. 
But  fourteen  would  have  been  obviously  many 
months  too  early  for  Savage's  purpose.  We  ac- 
cordingly hear  that  he  was  "  near  fifteen."  Yet 
if  Savage  was  really  Lord  Rivers's  son  by  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  he  was  twelve  months 
older  than  he  thought  himself.  His  mother  then, 
who  at  all  events  xnew  his  right  age,  must  have 
delayed  to  propose  the  apprenticeship  until  he 
was  nearly  sixteen. 

The  fact  of  Lord  Rivers's  legacy,  and  of  the 
imposition  practised  upon  him  to  prevent  Savage 
obtaining  it,  was  first  put  forth,  as  I  have  already 
quoted  it,  in  Jacob's  Lives,  In  the  Life^  1727,  it 
is  repeated,  and  in  Savage's  own  Preface  to  his 
Miscellanies  it  appears  again.     Savage  says :  -^ 

**  If  nature  had  not  strock  me  off  with  a  stranger  blow 
than  law  did,  the  other  Earl  who  was  most  emphatically 
my  father  coold  never  have  been  told  1  was  dead  when 
he  was  about  to  enable  me  by  his  will  to  have  lived  to 
some  purpose.  An  unaccountable  severity  of  a  mother  I 
whom  1  was  not  old  enough  to  have  deserved  it  from. 
And  by  which  I  am  a  single  unhappy  instance  among 
that  nobleman's  .natural  children." 

Johnson's  version,  compounded  of  these  several 

accounts,  is  that  the  Earl  Rivers  :  — 

**  Had  frequently  inquired  after  his  son,  and  had  al- 
ways been  amuseci  with  fallacious  and  evasive  answers; 
but  being  now  in  his  own  opinion  on  his  death-bed,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  provide  for  him  among  his  other 
natural  children,  and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  ac- 
count of  him  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  diverted  or 
denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no  longer  refuse  an 
answer,  determined  at  least  to  ^ve  such  as  should  cnt 
him  off  for  ever  from  that  happmess  which  competence 
affords,  and  therefore  declared  that  he  was  dead." 

Johnson  adds,  that  the  Earl  **  therefore  be- 
stowed npon  some  other  person  six  thousand 
gonnds  which  he  had  in  his  will  bequeathed  to 
avage."    Here  we  have  a  number  of  facts  fbr 
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nearly  all  of  which  Savage  is,  beyond  doubt, 
responsible :  and  it  is  obvious  to  ask  how  he  could 
have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  them.  How  could 
Lord  Rivers*8  frequent  inquiries,  —  Mrs.  Brett's 
faUacious  and  evasive  answers,  —  the  dying  man's 
importunity, — the  cruel  mother's  falsehood, — and 
the  abortive  intentions  of  the  £ar1,  be  conveyed 
to  Savaf^e  ?  The  inconsistency  of  the  whole  story 
is  manifest.  Mrs.  Brett  in  1712,  and  for  at  least 
twelve  years  previously,  had  been  living  with  her 
husband  Colonel  Bretf .  Lord  Rivers  could  there- 
for^ hardly  have  had  interviews  with  her  on  the 
subject.  He  could  not  have  failed  to  know  from 
the  godmother,  his  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Ousley, 
that  his  child  was  existing  at  ten,  or  at  least  at 
seven  years  old :  nor  could  he  have  remained  ig- 
norant of  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  the  mother, 
since  the  godmother,  we  are  told,  knew  it  well, 
and  protected  him  in  consequence.  Again,  New- 
digate  Ousley,  the  godfather,  was  living  when  Lord 
Rivers  died,  and  he  also  was  the  Earl's  friend,  and 
could  surely  have  acquainted  him  with  the  facts, 
which  he  must  have  known  from  his  sister. 
Again,  in  1712,  Lady  Mason  was  still  living,  and 
she  had  no  interest  in  supporting  the  wicked 
falsehood  of  her  daughter,  and  according  to  the 
accounts  of  her,  no  disposition  so  to  do.  Is  it 
possible  that,  with  all  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  Earl's  frequent  inquiries  should  never 
have  brought  him  the  slightest  tidings  of  his 
child?  Lord  Rivers  died  at  Bath,  and  it  is 
therefore  highly  improbable  that  he  could  have 
summoned  Mrs.  Brett  to  his  death-bed.  Lastly, 
his  will  was  not  made  on  his  death-bed.  It  is 
dated  June  13,  1711,  more  than  fourteen  months 
before  he  died:  it  contains  no  allusion  to  his 
child  Richard  Smith,  and  has  not  any  codicil 
revoking  a  legacy  of  six  thousand  pounds,  nor,  in 
fact,  any  codicil  at  all. 

In  like  manner  Savage  is  the  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  Mrs.  Brett  endeavoured  to  have 
him  kidnapped  and  transported  to  the  American 
plantations.  The  fact  of  the  attempt  and  its 
failure  was  first  put  forth  in  the  Life  (1727),  and 
Savage  himself  afterwards  adopts  it  in  his  "  Pre- 
face," and  tells  us  that  the  attempt  was  instigated 
by  his  mother,  who  "  offered  a  bribe "  for  the 
purpose.  The  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the 
story  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  read 
and  reflect  upon  it.  To  whom  could  a  lady  in 
Mrs.  Brett's  station  —  her  husband  being  living — 
"  offer  a  bribe  "  to  kidnap  and  transport  a  youth 
who  was  at  a  grammar-school  near  St.  Alban's, 
under  the  patronage  of  her  mother  Lady  Mason  ? 

The  statement  in  Johnson  concerning  the  pen- 
sion from  Mrs.  Oldfield,  affords  another  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  Savage  endeavoured  to  mo- 
dify statements  previously  put  forth,  and  which 
he  had  no  doubt  discovered  to  be  inconsistent.  In 
the  Life  of  1727  it  is  asserted,  as  remarked  in  my 


last  paper,  that  about  the  time  of  Savage  cancel- 
ling the  Preface  to  his  MiseeUaniet,  **  through  the 
imposition  of  some  very  considermUe  personst**  he 
"  had  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  settled  upon 
him ; "  and  the  writer  remarks :  — 

''I  will  not  veotore  to  say  whether  this  allowance 
came  directly  from  her  ['his  mother 'j,  or,  if  ao^  vpOD 
what  motives  she  was  induced  to  grant  it  hiniy  bat  cnaia 
to  leave  the  reader  to  gness  at  it** 

The  insinuation,  however,  could  not,  as  I  have 
shown,  be  made  to  accord  with  Savage^a  subse- 
quent statements  and  attacks  upon  her ;  and  it  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  whole  story  of  her  be* 
haviour.  Accordinglv,  we  find  it  again  in  John- 
son ;  but  instead  of  the  unmistakeable  allusion  to 
the  mother,  we  now  learn  that  his  benefactress 
was  the  famous  Mrs.  Oldfield — a  person  upon 
whom  he  could  have  no  claim.   She,  Johnson  sajs, 

**  was  so  mach  pleased  with  his  conversation^  and  touched 
with  his  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled  pen- 
sion of  50/.,  which  was  during  her  life  regularly  paid." 

This  important  variation  would  not  have  been 
ventured  on  by  Johnson,  if  he  had  not  had  Sa- 
vage's authority ;  but  Johnson  hiinself  appears  to 
have  felt  difficulties.     Such  ceneroiitf  from   a 
stranger  would  surely  have  called  forth  some  al* 
lusion  in  Savage's  writings :  but  there  is  none.  Her 
death  would  surely  have  left  him  bewailing   in 
verse  the  loss  of  his  benefactress ;  but  Johnson  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  ^  did  not  celebrate  her 
in  elegies."    The  biographer's  explanation  is  cu- 
rious.    Savage,  we  are  told,  '*  knew  that  too  great 
a  profusion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived  those 
faults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not  allow  him 
to  think  less  because  they  were  committed  by  one 
who  favored  him."    We  are  indeed  assured  (a 
fact  for  which  no  doubt  Savage  was  also  his  au- 
thority), that  "  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  grati- 
tude, in  the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing 
mourning  as  for  a  mother ; "  but  suits  of  mourn- 
ing, unlike  elegies,  wear  out  and  leave  no  trace. 
Mrs.  Oldfield's  generosity  to    Savage  was  at  all 
events  unknown  to  the  gossiping  £gerton    (or 
Curll),  whose  Life  of  Mrs,  OldfieuL  appeared  im- 
mediately after  her  death,  and  when  Savsge*s 
loss  and  his  suit  of  mourning  —  he  being  then 
in  the  height  of  his  notoriety — must  have  been 
talked  about;  nor,  I  believe,  does  any  hint  of 
the  fact  appear  in  any  of  the  numerous  publi- 
cations that  record  the  tattle  of  the  stage.    We 
are  told  in  the  original  story  that  the  pennon 
was  granted  about  the  time  when  Savage  was 
publishing  his  Miscellanies ;  to  which  every  friend 
and  friend's  friend  were  of  course  invited  to  sub- 
scribe.   But  the  name  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  does,  not 
appear  among  the  subscribers  even  for  one  copy. 
AVe  are  told  moreover  that  the  pension  was  con- 
tinued till  her  death ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore^ 
to  suppose,  that  when  she  could  continue  it  no 
longer  without  a  formal  settlement,  she  would 
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have  left  Savage  some  legacy,  however  trifling. 
Bat  though  Mrs.  Oldfield  made  a  will  in  July, 
1730,  and  added  a  codicil  three  months  later, 
during  which  time  she  was  believed  to  be  dying, 
no  legacy,  no  gift,  even  of  a  ring,  appears  to 
Savage.  A  note  to  Cibber^s  Lives  declares  that 
the  statements  as  to  her  fondness  for  Sava«;e-  and 
her  annuity  "  were  equally  ill  grounded ; '  and 
that  *^  there  was  no  foundation  for  them.**  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  story  was  an  invention,  the  object  of  which 
was  simply  to  conceal  the  original  falsehood  in  the 
Life  of  1727. 

The  charge  solemnly  preferred  by  Johnson 
against  Mrs.  Brett,  that  she  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent Savage*s  receiving  a  pardon,  and  employed 
every  means  "  to  take  away  his  life,**  must  cer- 
tainly, if  true,  strengthen  the  arguments  against 
the  truth  of  his  story.  The  spectacle  of  a  mother 
endeavouring  to  have  her  own  son  consigned  to 
Ihe  hangman,  could  not  have  been  endured  by  any 
one.  It  must  have  defeated  its  own  purpose. 
Mrd.  Brett,  therefore,  could  only  have  proceeded 
by  directly  asserting  that  he  was  an  impostor ;  of 
which,  in  fact,  her  conduct  would  be  a  strong 
evidence.  But  if  she  were  doing  this,  at  the  very 
time  when  her  nephew,  Tyrconnel,  was  endea- 
vouring to  procure  his  release,  the  patronage 
of  Tyrconnel — the  only  point  in  Savage*s  favour 
—  would  be  more  easily  explained.  He  must 
then  have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  his  aunt ; 
and,  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  her  greatest 
enemy,  must  have  been  willing  to  insult  her  be- 
yond hope  of  reconciliation.  In  such  a  case  his 
patronage  of  Savage  could  prove  nothmg  but 
the  depth  of  his  hatred  towards  her.  But  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  the  story  is  wholly  false. 
Though  personally  unwilling  to  purchase  peace 
by  yielding  to  Savage's  extortion,  she  was  proba- 
bly now  aware  that  the  steps  taken  by  Tyrconnel 
could  alone  shield  her  from  public  execration  or 
incessant  persecution ;  and,  therefore,  did  not  in- 
terfere. Johnson's  statement  is  supported  by  no 
proofs ;  and  most  likely  was  derived  from  Savage. 
Yet  in  Savage's  **  Consratulatory  Foem  to  Mrs. 
Brett  upon  His  Majest/s  most  Gracious  Pardon," 
this  accusation  is  not  to  be  found:  nor  is  there 
any  hint  of  it  in  his  '^  Preface"  to  the  MisceUanies 
published  three  months  later ;  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
of  his  numerous  subsequent  attacks  upon  her. 

Lord  Tyrconnel's  favour  appears  to  have  been 
of  short  duration.  It  had  certainly  ceased  in 
1734;  and  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that 
Savage,  now  released  from  his  obligation  to  "  lay 
aside  his  design  of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his 
mother,"  would  have  immediately  publisned  that 
^'  copious  narrative  of  her  conduct*  which  he  had 
long  before  threatened.  It  is  not  pretended  that, 
even  during  Tyrconnel*&  patronage,  she  had  in 
any  way  altered  her  conduct  towards  him.    His 


irritation  against  her  must,  therefore,  rather  have 
increased ;  and  to  this  would  be  added  his  open 
enmity  with  Tyrconnel,  whom  he  now  insultingly 
addressed  as  *^  Bight  Honorable  Brute  and  Booby.  * 
We  are  told  that  the  friends  of  Tyrconnel  and  his 
mother  **now  allowed  nothing  to  be  forgotten 
that  might  make  him  either  hateful  or  ridiculous.*' 
Provocation,  indeed,  was  not>  wanting.  According 
to  Savage*s  statements,  Tyrconnel,  after  their 
quarrel,  sent  hired  bullies  to  beat  him  at  a  coffee- 
house, and  committed  acts  of  **  wanton  cruelty,** 
such  as  "  seizing  what  he  had  at  his  lodgings ;  *' 
and  we  are  told  that  their  mutual  accusations 
were  retorted  for  many  years  '*  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  virulence  and  rage." 

Surely,  under  these  circumstances,  and  when  no 
hope  of  extorting  any  farther  favour  could  have 
remained,  Savage  would  not  any  longer  have 
remained  silent.  His  claim  to  be  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Brett  had  been  denied,  and  no  complete  versioa 
of  his  story,  or  any  proofs  of  its  truth,  had  ever 
been  put  forth.  This  then  was  the  time  to  vindi« 
cate  himself  with  the  "  copious  narrative."  Where 
were  the  papers  and  *'  convincing  original  letters,** 
which  he  boasted  of  possessing  in  hb  letter  to  The 
Plata  Dealer — the  letters  of  Lady  Mason,  which 
he  had  found  in  the  boxes  of  his  nurse ;  or  the 
"letter**  and  "papers"  of  his  godmother,  Mrs. 
Loyd,  discovered  by  him  "  many  years  afler  her 
decease?"  He  would  hardly  have  suffered  these 
to  be  lost  or  destroyed.  They  taught  him,  when 
a  boy,  the  story  of  his  birth,  and  therefore  at 
once  revealed  to  him  their  value.  They  were  his 
title  deeds  to  that  maternal  kindness  which  he 
affected  to  covet,  and  to  that  pecuniary  aid  for 
which  he  was  so  clamorous.  Through  all  the 
poverty  and  vicissitudes  of  his  earlier  years,  when 
he  was  "without  lodging"  and  "without  meat," 
and  with  no  home  but  such  as  "  the  fields  or  the 
streets  allowed  him,"  he  had  carefully  guarded  and 
preserved  these  precious  documents,  and  was  able 
to  produce  them,  if  his  own  statements  are  to  be 
believed,  in  1724,  when  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Afler  this  they  would  at  all 
events  have  been  safe.  They  must,  if  pdblished, 
have  established  his  story  beyond  doubt,  and  Cave 
or  Curll  would  gladly  have  paid  for  copies, — a  fact 
of  no  small  importance  to  Savage.  No  such  docu- 
ments, however,  were  publish^ ;  nor  have  they, 
or  any  copies  of  them,  been  found  to  this  day,  or 
been  seen,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  any  human  being. 

Even  if  he  had  no  lonzer  these,  an  autobiogra- 
phy would  have  been  equally  marketable.  The  onlj 
existing  accounts  of  his  life  were  extremely  meagre 
and  vague — names,  dates,  and  places  were  want- 
ing, and  long  periods  left  unaccounted  for.  A 
plain  outspoken  narrative  of  his  life  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  deeply  interesting,  and  to  draw 
public  attention  again  to  his  case.  But  Savaffe 
took  no  ttep ;  and  even  in  his  few  written  woras 
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to  Mrs.  Carter,  in  1739,  left  all  ptudiouslj  guarded 
and  intangible.  In  direct  contradiction  to  his 
previous  story,  be  says,  "that  I  did  pass  under 
another  name  till  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age  is 
truth ;  but  not  the  name  of  anv  person  with  whom 
I  lived."  What  then  was  the  name?  Was  it 
Bichard  Smith,  or  Richard  Ousley  ?  Even  John- 
son, in  all  their  friendship  and  their  midnight 
wanderings,  had  heard  no  whisper  of  it.  Why 
should  Savage  speak  in  riddles  when  truth  would 
be  so  easy,  and  when  a  few  circumstantial  state- 
ments might  have  placed  his  claims  beyond  a 
doubt?  Who  was  Mrs.  Loyd?  Who  were  her 
friends  or  connexions  ?  How  did  Savage  come  to 
Lave  access  to  her  papers,  "  many  years  after  her 
decease  ?"  What  were  the  names  of  her  fraudu- 
lent executors  ?  Whereabouts,  *^vear  St.  Alban's," 
was  the  grammar-school  at  which  he  spent  seven 
or  eight  years  ?  were  any  of  his  schoolfellows  liv- 
ing who  could  remember  him  ?  If  his  "nurse"  was 
"quite  a  fictitious  character,"  with  whom  did  he 
spend  his  early  life  ?  Who  was  the  shoemaker  to 
whom  his  mother  ordered  him  to  be  apprenticed 
*•  when  about  fifteen  ?"  and  who  were  the  persons 
who  attempted  to  kidnap  and  transport  him  ? 

That  Savage  never  answered  these,  or  any  other 
of  the  obvious  questions  that  present  themselves 
— but  silently  dropped  his  story  as  the  public  in- 
terest in  it  failed  —  left  it  with  its  blanks  unfilled, 
its  falsehoods  uncontradicted,  and  its  inconsis- 
tencies unexplained —  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  think  in  itself  conclusive.  I  have  not,  I  confess, 
any  doubt  that  Richard  Savage  was  an  impostor. 

W.  Mot  Thomas. 


WATERLOO.       ARRIVAL    IN    LONDON,     AND     FIRST 
READING,    OP   THE   DUKE*S  DESPATCH. 

As  the  attention  of  your  readers  has  been  re- 
cently *  directed  to  a  question  respecting  theirs/ 
intelligence  received  in  England  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  they  may  perhaps  feel  an  interest  in  a 
few  details  respecting  the  arrival  and  first  reading 
of  the  authentic  and  official  statement^  conveyed  in 
the  Duke*s  Despatch.  This  unadorned  and  al- 
most too  modest  narrative,  (for  it  failed  to  convey, 
on  the  first  perusal,  any  full  and  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  or  completeness  of  the 
victory  achieved,)  arrived  in  London,  as  already 
stated  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  late  at  night  on  the  Wed- 
nesday following  the  Sunday  on  which  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  fought.  It  was  brought  by  the 
Hon.  Major  Percy,  one  of  the  very  few  members 
of  the  Duke's  personal  Stafi*  who  had  come  out 
unscathed  from  the  three  eventful  days,  June  16 
— 18, 1815  ;  and  it  was  published  in  a  "  Gazette 
Extraordinary  "  on  Thursday,  June  22nd,  as  "  A 
Dispatch  from  F.  Ikl.  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

♦  Ante,  p.  434. 


K.G.,  to  Earl  Bathurst,  his  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department.'* 

In  the  daily  papers  of  that  exciting  and  anzioiis 
period,  there  is  considerable  variety  of  statement 
;  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  arrival  of 
I  the  Despatch,  and  its  delivery. 

According  to  the  account  in  the  Courier  of 
Thursday,  June  22,  the  chaise  and  four  conTeyiag 
the  Hon.  Major  Percy  drove  across  Westminster 
Bridge,  up  Parliament  Street  and  Whitehall 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesd^  niclit  to  Ae 
hovse  of  Lord  Castlereagh^  [then  Foreign  Minis- 
ter] St,  Jameson  Square,  French  flags  and  eagles 
I  were  seen  pointing  out  of  the  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  chaise.  At  Lord  Castlereagh*s  house 
it  was  ascertained  that  his  Lordship  was  then  at 
Mr.  Boehm*s,  also  in  St.  James's  Square,  where 
he  had  dined.  Thither,  therefore,  the  Hon.  Major 
drove ;  and  there  he  found  not  only  his  Lordship, 
but  the  Prince  Regent,  and  also  Lords  Liverpool 
and  Chatham. 

This  statement,  as  it  respects  the  Hegent,  is 
confirmed  in  the  fashionable  intelligence  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  June  22 ;  —  "  Mr.  and  Airs. 
Boehm  gave  a  dinner  yesterday  to  his  B.  H.  the 
Prince  Kegent." 

The  Morning  Chronicle^  however,  somewhat 
differently  describes  the  progress  of  the  Hon. 
Major :  —  '*  Last  night,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven 
o'clock,  the  Hon.  Major  Percy  amved  at  ike 
office  of  Earl  Bathursty  with  dispatches  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington." 

Farther  on  in  the  same  paper  appears  a  more 
detailed  account :  — 

"  Major  Percy  drove  first  to  the  office  of  Earl 
Bathurst,  and  from  thence  to  his  house,  where 
the  dispatches  were  opened^  and  the  Noble  Earl 
immediately  went,  accompanied  by  Major  Percy, 
to  present  them  to  the  Prince  Regent^  who  was 
dining  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Boehm." 

On  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several  cotem- 
porary  statements,  the  following  appears  to  be  a 
correct  account  of  Major  Percy's  West-end  pro- 
gress, after  passing  AVestminster  Bridge.  He 
drove,  1,  to  Earl  Bathurst*s  ofiice ;  2,  to  £e  EarPs 
house  (where  the  Despatch  was  first  opened  and 
read) ;  3,  to  Lord  Castlereagh*8 ;  4,  to  Mr. 
Boehm*s,  where  he  found  the  Pbiscb  ;  —  and 
where,  no  doubt,  he  had  the  honour,  as  the  Dake 
expresses  it  in  his  Despatch,  of  laying  the  French 
Eagles  at  his  Royal  Highnesses  feet.  Next  day 
he  ibund  himself  a  Lieutenant- ColoneL 

Connected  with  the  opening  and  first  reading 
of  the  Duke*s  Despatch  at  Earl  Bathurst*s^  there 
are  some  interesting  particulars  which,  having 
been  communicated  only  by  oral  statement,  are 
not,  perhaps,  generally  or  accurately  known. 

Although  the  Cabinet  (as  well  as  Mr.  Roths* 
child)  appear  to  have  received  early  information 
of  a  private  kind  that  a  great  victory  had  been 
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gained  on  the  18tb,  nnd  althonf^h  tlie7  had  the 
subsequent  benefit  of  the  somewhat  fuller  iatel' 
ligence  which  waa  known  in  the  City  at  noon  on 
the  21st,  they  remained,  during  that  day,  in  a 
state  of  great  uncertainty  as  to  partiuulars,  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  Duke's  Despatch,  nhich 
was  momentarily  expected  to  arrive.  Their  sus- 
pense and  oniiety  maj-  be  more  readily  under- 
stood, if  we  bear  in  mmd  the  many  strange  and 
false  reports  which  had  been  previously  in  cir- 
culation during  Ibe  few  days  since  it  was  known 
that  hostilities  had  commenced;  for  ins  tsace,  that 
the  allied  army  was  in  full  pursuit  of  tbe  beaten 
French  on  the  17tb.  The  following  may  be  taken 
as  an  authentic  statement  of  particulars,  as  con- 
cerns the  Cabinet.  , 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  well  understood  ' 
by  tbe  GoTetnment  that  the  Despatch,  whenever 
it  arrived,  would  be  taken  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  War  Secretary,  Earl  Bathurat ;  and  there- 
fore several  members  of  the  Cabinet  felt  great 
pleasure,  on  the  2lEt,  in  accepting  tbe  Noble 
Earl's  invitation  to  dinner,  in  prder  that  they 
might  be  on  the  spot  when  the  Despatch  arrived. 
They  dined,  they  sat.  No  Despatch  came.  At 
length,  when  tbe  night  was  far  advanced,  they 
broke  up.  Yet,  delayed  by  a  lingering  hope  that 
the  expected  messenger  mi^bt  appear,  they  stood 
awhile  in  a  knot  conversing  on  the  pavement, 
when  suddenly  was  heard  a  faint  and  d'lstant 
shout!  It  was  tbe  shont  of  victory  I  Hurrah! 
Escorted  by  a  running  and  vociferous  multitude, 
the  Major  drove  up.  He  was  taken  into  the  . 
house,  and  the  Despatch  was  opened. 

Tbe  Despatch  contained  not  only  the  Duke's  j 
narrative  of  tha  "  action,"  aa  he  termed  it,  at 
Wateiloo,  but  an  account  of  the  brief  campaign 
from  its  commencement,  including  Quatre  Bras 
and  Ligny.  On  a  first  and  hasty  perusal  the  ; 
impression  received  was  somewhat  indefinite;  the  . 
great  fact  of  the  final  triumph  stood  not  forth  in  | 
sufficient  relief;  and  the  Cabinet  were  at  fault.  4 
It  was  now  certain  that  an  important  victory  bad  , 
been  gained  on  the  18th ;  but  they  could  not 
e-iactly  gather  from  a  first  reading  of  the  De-  | 
spalch  on  what  tcale  the  allied  armies  had  been 
triumphant,  or  how  far  the  success  was  final  and 
complete.  They  turned  for  information  to  Major 
Percy  ;  but  the  gallant  Major  was  dead  beat; — 
much  more  disposed  to  pi  off  into  a  doie  than  to 
answer  questions.  In  fact,  he  was  still  feeling  ' 
the  effects,  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  of  hard 
fighting  as  well  as  of  hard  travelling ;  for  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  he  had  found  no  leisure 
for  repose,  having  been  occupied  in  attending 
upon  his  wounded  friends  and  brother-officers 
up  to  tbe  moment  when  the  Duke  started  him 
with  the  Despatch. — "  Wltat  nouber  of  prieooers 
taken?"  Ihey  asked. 

"  I  saw  a  column  of  lO.OOa" 


"  How  many  of  the  enemy's  cannon  ?  " 
"All." 

Thus  enlightened,  the  assembled  Mbisters  read 
on.    Fresentlv,  another  question. 

No  answer  f    The  Major  was  asleep ! 

The  above  particulars  of  the  scene  at  Earl 
Qathurst's  were  related  to  a  most  excellent  and 
exemplary  Clergyman,  the  Hon.  and  Ber.  R.  L. 
Melville,  by  a.  distinguished  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, who  wM  present  on  tbe  occasion, — no  other 
than  tbe  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Cban' 
cellor  of  tbe  Exchequer,  afterwards  Lord  Bexley. 
Mr.  Melville  was  kind  enough  to  repeat  the  par- 
ticulars, as  he  had  them  from  Lord  Bexley,  to 
the  writer  of  these  lines. 

It  must  have  been  after  this  incident  at  Earl 
Bathurst's  that  the  Despatch  was  taken  on  to 
St.  James's  Square. 

Any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  who  can  explain 
through  what  channels,  respectively,  Rothschild 
and  the  Cabinet  first  obtained  private  intelligence 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  of  its  Usiie  (as  it 
is  known  they  did  at  an  early  period),  may 
render  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Histoucu. 
TauTH.  At  this  distance  of  time  there  can 
hardly  be  any  necessity  for  reserve;  and  in  all 
probability  there  are  persons  living  who  can 
speak,  if  they  wilL    The  queation  is  to  the  general 

Eublic  a  mystery,  but  a  mystery  which  may  yet 
e  solved;  and  "  N.  U  Q.,"  which  looks  up  suck 
matters,  is  the  appropriate  "  medium." 

Thomas  Bots. 


In  the  Cottonian  MS-  Julius  D.  VH.,  a  volume 
compiled  by  John  de  Wallinpford,  a  monk  of  St. 
Alban's,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (he  died  in  1228),  is  entered  on  fol.  8  "  a 
curious  Office  or  Form  of  Prayer  to  prevent  a 
mortality  among  swtne,  wbicli  may  be  worth  plac- 
ing on  record :  —     ^ 

"  Oatra  vtorlaStaitm  Piireonm. 
"  Sacerdos  induatar  alba  at  itola,  at  banc  benedictionein 


"In  nDiaiae  PalrisetFilil  rt  SpiritosSanctL  Aiaen.+ 
Cruibis.  +  CmxintBTM*.  +  Craxbia.  +  Craxdeido- 
nii.  +  Crus  MgDO.  +  Crux  leo.  +  Cniiagyta.  +  Cnix 
ascL  +  Cmx  agios.  +  Crax  in  nomine  Domini.  +  Crux. 
ExorriM  to  ordeom  p«r  Patrem  et  Filinm  at  Spiritnm 
Sanctom,  et  per  Sanctam  Uariaai,  matram  Domini  Jbem 
Clitiali,  «t  par  ix.  ordinea  angelonun,  et  per  xiL  apostoloa, 
el  per  iiij"  ewangelistaa,  et  per  xxiiij.  Seniores  qui  ataut 
nnW  tronum  Dei,  par  centum  xliiij.  milia  innoeentfa  qui 
pro  Cbristi  nomioe  puei  aunt,  et  per  vii.  dotmientes 
f^atres,  MaximianniD.  Halchnm,  Hirciaaam,  Cosstan- 
tinum,  Diaoiaiam,  Johannem,  et  SenpioD,  et  per  «Dmea 
sanctos  Dei,  qai  no*  preceaienmt,  ab  Adam  aique  in  bo- 
dieraum  djem,  a,  in  celia  et  fa  tenia  anit  nomlnaU,  nt 
Porci  qui  de  te  comederint,  ne  de  lac,  na  de  fabii,  ne  d« 
•o/o,  ne  de  olio  mnrbo  nuuientnr.  Legat  ewange- 
/■  prinafno.    Pi.  Qn  isMta,  Wtgia  «d  dnmiia. 


purpuroia. 
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Pater  nosier.  Legatar  Ewaogeliam,  Cum  venerit  Para- 
cliiut.  Item,  P&  Qui  habitat.  Pater  noster.  Pecora 
nostra  aint  Deo  et  sancto  Job.  Liberet  ea  fideiis  Job,  per 
virtatem  sancte  cracis.  O  crax  admirabilis,  eracuacio 
doloris,  restitucio  sanitatis.  Ps.  Quicunque  vult  repetatar 
tribos  vicibus,  et  aspergatur  ordeuin  aqaa  benedicta,  et 
post  comedator.  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti." 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  priest  officiates  in 
his  robes  as  solemnly  as  if  he  were  at  mass !  The 
quantitj  of  crosses  to  be  made  over  the  barley — 
tne  absurd  and  irreverent  mixture  of  names  in  the 
adjuration  — and  the  introduction  of  holy  Job  to 
drive  away  the  disease— present  a  singular  ex- 
ample of  that  false  devotion  which,  under  the 
form  of  a  religious  service,  was  superstitiouslv 
adopted  as  a  means  of  safety  against  disease.  It 
may  be  asked,  what  were  the  .swinish  maladies 
known  under  the  names  of  tac^  taktUf  or  purpu' 
rola  f  u. 


IM8CBIPTI0N8. 


Your  correspondents  have  furnished  you  with 
inscriptions  on  "  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle,*'  and  on 
houses  of  the  living  and  tombs  of  the  dead,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  have  yet  noticed  the  mul- 
titudinous writings  on  the  walls  and  windows  of 
inns,  —  a  prolific  subject,  which  I  venture  to  re- 
commend to  the  recorders  of  ancient  and  modem 
practices.*  As  Christmas  time  is  approaching  it 
may  amuse  your  subscribers  to  read  a  few  lines 
which  a  facetious  uncle  of  mine  forwarded  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  to  a  gentleman  who 
lefl  his  name  and  address,  and  nothing  more, 
fairly  engraven  on  the  window  of  an  inn  on  the 
road  to  Northampton. 


"  To ,  Esq,  of in 

**  Ingenious  Sir,  the  other  day. 


-$liire. 


Through  Hockley  as  I  chanc'd  to  stray. 

And  stopping  at  my  favVite  Inn  — 

Tou  know,  good  Sir,  which  'tis  I  mean,  — 

And  whilst  my  dinner  could  be  drest, 

I,  uninclin^d  to  sleep  or  rest-. 

With  curious  eye  and  nicest  care. 

Bead  scraps  of  verse  if?rote  here  and  there, 

Or  on  the  wall  or  on  the  window, 

Scratch'd  with  a  di'roond  or  a  cinder. 

I  saw  for  why  those  lines  were  writ,  — 

To  shew  the  Author's  Love  or  Wit. 

When,  lo  I  amidst  the  scribbling  class, 

I  found  your  name  adorn  the  glass,  — 

Tour  name  at  length,  and  where  you  dwell. 

With  'Squire  added,  sounding  well. 

<  This  name,'  thought  I,  *  could  ne'er  be  writ 

To  show  the  author  was  a  wit ; 

Nor  can  I  from  one  letter  prove 

This  honest  man  was  e*er  in  love. 

What  was  his  reason,  then,  I  wonder? — 

I'll  try  to  find  it,  though  I  blunder. 

He  writes  his  title  and  his  name. 

And  then  he  tells  you  whence  he  came :  — 


[♦  We  see  that  our  correspondent  had  not  read  R.  R, 
P.»s  communication,  2n«»  S.  iv.  491.  —  Ed.] 


While  all  I  find,  by  nice  inspection. 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  direction  I 
And,  with  submission  to  my  betters. 
This  honest  man  is  fond  of  letters. 
And  so  he  always  leaves  behind  him 
Directions  where  a  man  may  find  him.' 

**  Since  this,  good  Sir,  must  be  the  case, 
I  in  my  turn  demand  a  place, 
And  thus  a  correspondence  claim. 
Begun  by  reading  of  your  Name." 


E.F. 


Inscription  at  Wiesbaden,  —  When  I  was  at 
Wiesbaden  there  was,  and  for  aught  I  know  it 
may  still  remain,  the  following  inscription  placed 
lengthwise  on  the  front  of  **  Das  Hotel  der  Tier 
Jahrzeiten*'  (the  four  seasons),  which  extended 
for  the  whole  front :  — 

"  Gums  VACUUS  HUNC  ADEAS  LOCUM,  UT  MOBBOBUM 
VACUUS  ABIRB  QUBAS;  NON  ENIU  HIC  CUBA^rUBy  QUI 
CUBAT." 

Delta. 


Inscriptions  iih Boohs,  —  Northcote  the  painter 
sent  a  [)roof  copy  of  the  illustrations  to  his  Fables 
with  this  inscription  :  — 

«*  To  Mr.  Behnes,  Sculptor, 
From  his  friend, 

**  James  Northcote. 

**  Behnes  and  Death  for  ever 
Are  at  strife ; 
Death  turns  the  life  to  clay. 
He  clay  to  life.'^ 

Y.  B.  N.  J. 


Door  Inscriptions,  —  Over  the  door  of  Jostas 
Moser  was  this  inscription  :  — > 

^  Pnsilla  domus,  at  quantulaginque  est,  amicis  .  dies 
noctesque  pateU"  (^Vidt  The  Critic,  June  19,  1858, 
p.  816.) 

CUTUBBBT  BbD£. 


•  Over  the  door  of  an  old  house  at  Halliwell,  co. 
Northumberland,  formerly  the  mansion  of  the 
Bates  family :  — 

"Mediocria  firms,  1654." 

At  Greenthwaite  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Grey- 
stoke,  CO.  Cumberland :  — 

*'  Peregrinos  hie  nos  reputamus,  1650." 

At  St.  Bees*  School,  in  the  same  county,  with 
the  initials  "  E.  G."  (for  Abp.  Grindall,  the 
founder),  and  the  date  1587  :  — 

**  Ingredere  ut  proficlas." 

On  the  old  school  at  Great  Blencowe,  in  the 
parish  of  Dacre,  also  in  Cumberland,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1798,  and  where  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ellenborough  received  his  education :  — 

^  Te  youths  rejoice  at  this  Foundation 
Being  hud  for  your  edification." 
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On  the  Rectory  at  Swinbam,  in  Northumber- 
land :  — 

'*  Non  tam  sibi  qnam  saccessoribns  snis 
Hoc  aedificiam  extraxit  Major 
Allgood  anno  mirabili  1666. 
Nunc  mea,  mox  hajos,  sed  postea  neseio  cnjna." 

On  old  Buckingham  House.    (Fu/.  Atterbury's 
Epist  Corresp,  iii.  82.) 
On  the  front  of  it :  — 

**  Sic  siti  laetantnr  Lares." 
At  the  back :  — 

**  Ros  in  nrbe." 

On  the  side  next  the  road :  — 

**  Spectator  fastidiosos  sibi  molestns." 

On  the  north  side  :  -^ 

**  Lente  incepit,  cito  perfecit." 

Over  the  chimnej-piece  in  the  dining-room  at 
Hardwick  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  with  the  date 
1597:  — 

**  Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments." 

E.  H.  A. 

Inscription  in  Sutton  Church,  —  On  a  mural  tab- 
let in  Sutton  church,  Bedfordshire,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, noteworthy  alike  for  its  Latinity  and  its 
theological  teaching :  — 

"  In  Memoriam 

SasannsB  Rayment  (aliter  Raymond), 

FceminsB 

Pro  pietate  morara  Suavitate, 

et  erga  Egenos  Charitate, 

Spectabilis. 

Obiit  13mo  die  Decembri?,     • 

^totis  48, 

£t  Abitnr 

Ubi  Prseminm  Yirtutibus  Debitnm 

Recipiebit" 

Joseph  Rix. 
St.  Neot's.        '        . 


Inscription*  —  Homsey  church  stands  on  an 
eminence  at  the  eastern  end  between  the  mere 
and  the  village.  Its  low  square  tower  once  bore 
a  tall  spire,  on  which,  as  it  is  said,  the  builder  had* 
cut  an  inscription :  — 

^  Hornsea  steeple,  when  I  built  thee. 
Thou  was  10  miles  off  Burlington, 
10  miles  off  Beverley,  and  10  miles  off  sea." 

A  Month  in  Yorkthire,  by  Walter  White, 

K.  P.  D.  E. 


Inscriptions  on  Rings.  — 

Beau  Fielding's,  in  Queen  Anne*8  reign :  — 

"TibisolL" 

The  Earl  of  Hertford's  wedding  ring  consisted 
of  five  links,  the  four  inner  ones  containing  the 
following  posies  of  the  EarFs  making  :  — 

**  As  circles  five  by  art  compact  shews  but  one  ring  in 
sight, 
So  trust  uniteth  faithful  mindes  with  knott  of  secret 
might ; 


Whose  force  to  breake  no  right  but  greedie  Death  po«- 

sesseth  power. 
As  time  and  sequels  well  shall  prove.    My  ringe  can 

say  no  more." 

Vide  Ellis's  Orig,  Lett,  2°^  S.  ii  290. 

E.  H.  A» 


IKBDTTXO   I.ETTER  DESCBIBIKG   THE   8IEGB   OF 

PONDICHEBBT. 

The  enclosed  letter,  describing  the  siege  of  Fon- 
dicherry,  is  I  think  interesting  from  its  mention- 
ing the  names  of  several  officers  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners,  besides  describing  the  siege 
very  sufficiently,  and  being  a  good  specimen  of 
the  solemn  and  yet  afifectionate  style  in  whiqh 
sons  wrote  home  to  their  fathers  in  those  days. 
I  may  add  that  the  letter  is  genuine.  It  came 
into  my  hands  as  connected  with  the  family  the 
writer  belonged  to ;  and  I  enclose  you  my  name 
and  address.  F.  J.  J. 

"Cuddalore,  Oct  20*^  1748. 
"  Hon*  Sir, 
"I  take  this  favourable  Opportunity  of  Ac- 
quaint' you  of  our  success  at  Fondi  Cherry.     We 
attacked  first  Areacupong,  a  small  but  compact 
fort,  where  we  lost  some  men,  and  the  following 
Officers  wereJKilled  and  Wounded,  viz.  Capt°  L. 
Brooks,  who  was  shot  through  the  body  before  he 
got  up  to  Areacupong,  but  lived  long  enough  to 
be  brought  to  Camp,  where  he  Dy*d  of  his  wound. 
I  forgot  he  was  Capt°  of  Granadiers.    Lieu*  Phil- 
lips was  Kiird  before  the  Walls ;  and  Lieu*  Rose 
was  wounded  in  his  right  shoulder,  which  It  is 
thought  will  be  a  bad  Wound  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lives ;  some  few  Days  after  we  took  the  place ; 
but  before  we  took  it  the  Enemys  Horse  and  Foot 
made  a  Sortie  from  the  Grarrison,  and  came  to 
Attack  our  Trenches,    but  the  most   part  was 
taken  and  Cutt  ofiT,  with  only  this  lost  to  us,  that 
Major  Lawrence  of  the  East  India  Battalion,  and 
Peter  Bruce  (whom  I  am  sure  you  know),  were 
both  taken  prisoners'and  Carried  to  Pondi  Cherry, 
and  Major  Goodyer  of  the  Train  had  his  leg  broke 
by  a  Recoush^  Shot  as  he  was  a  Recconnoitring. 
After  taking  this  place,  and  leaving  a  Sufficient 
Number  of  Hands  with  Guns,  &c.,  we  made  our 
Approaches  towards  Pondi    Cherry,   where    we 
erected  our  Batteries,  which  were  as  following, 
one    of  Eight   24  Pounders,   One    of  four  24 
Pounders,  besides  a  three  Guns  and  two  Gun 
Batterie  and  a  Mortar  Battary,  which  when  we 
opened  the  Shipping  began  along  with  us  to  rinff 
them  such  a  peal  that  towards  the  Sea  they  cou*d 
not  Stand  to  their  Guns,  and  unfortunately  for  us 
our  Battaries  was  four  Hundred  Yards  too  Short 
of  the  Walls,  so  that  and  the  Monsoons  together 
oblig*d  us  to  raise  the  Siege  and  brake  up  the 
Camp  and  go  to  winter  Quarters.    During  the 
Siege  we  lost  a  good  many  private  men^  Serj*  and 
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Coq>** ;  and  one  Capt"  Forbes  belonging  to  the  In- 
dependents had  his  leg  broke  by  a  13  Inch  Shell 
which  fell  into  the  Trench ;  and  L'  Spey  of  the 
Train  had  his  arm  broke ;  and  Hood  of  oar  Regi- 
ment had  his  Shoulder  bone  broke  by  a  wall 
piece,  as  he  was  firing  of  it  at  the  french.  So 
much  for  our  famous  Expedition.  I  waited  on 
M^  Lisle,  who  was  very  glad  io  see  me,  and  as- 
sured me  what  ever  lay  in  his  power  he  wou*d  do 
for  me;  but  there  is  no  Prospect  of  any  thing 
turning  out  here  for  my  Advantage,  for  there  is  a 
great  change  in  Affairs,  but  Fll  Endeavour  to 
comply  with  your  request.  I  should  be  glad  you 
wou*d  pay  Capt°  Gibson  what  money  he  lent  me 
after  mme  was  gone.  I  wou*d  have  sent  you  In- 
closed the  Account  what  It  comes  to,  but  have 
lost  it,  but  Capt°  Gibson  has  the  Account,  which 
agreed  exactly  with  mine.  Pray  give  my  Duty 
to  my  Mother  and  love  to  my  Sister  and  all  other 
of  my  ffriends  and  Relations,  and  I  hope  they  are 
all  well.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  Recovery 
from  that  sleepy  Disorder.  I  beg  leave  to  Assure 
you  with  great  truth, 

"  Hon*  Sir, 
"  Your  most  Dutiful  Son, 

"  Wm.  Egan. 
"P.S.  My  complements  to  all 
my  Brother  officers  to 
whom  I  have  the  Plea- 
sure of  being  known  to." 
•  "  To  Capt.  Rich'*  Egan,  Paymaster  to 

Coll.  Eraser's  Regim^  of  Marines 

at 

Portsmouth." 


MIBACLES. 


Alban  Butler  has  an  interesting  foot-note  to 
his  Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Dec.  29.) 
respecting  the  collections  of  miracles  attributed  to 
the  intercession  of  that  Saint.     He  says  :  — 

"  The  keeper  of  his  shrine,  a  monk  at  Canterbury,  was 
commissioned  to  commit  to  writing  miracles  performed 
through  the  Saint's  intercession,  which  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. An  English  MS.  translation  of  a  Latin  history  of 
thcie  miracles,  compiled  by  a  monk  who  lived  in  the 
monastery  of  Christ  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Saint's 
martyrdom,  is  kept  in  the  library  of  William  Constable, 
esq.,  at  Burton  Constable,  in  Holderness,  together  with  a 
life  of  St.  Thomas." 

And  farther  on,  in  the  same  note,  he  says  :  — 

**  A  MS.  relation  in  English  of  263  miracles  wrought 
by  the  intercession  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Antony  Wright,  esq.,  in  Essex." 

He  here  relates  the  last  miracle  of  the  series, 
and  continued :  — 

**  The  author  of  this  relation  was  eyewitness  to  many 
of  the  miracles  he  records,  and  the  book  was  abroad  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  within  150  years  after  the  death 
of  St.  Thomas :  for  the  original  copy  belonged  to  Thomas 
Tiilleck,  bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  bull  bears  date  March 


.  Q*^,  1863 ;  and  who  received  the  temporalities  of  that  see 
.  Dec'  26"',  1364,  the  38*»»  of  Edward  III.,  and  died  about 
I  Christmas  in  1372.** 

i  Both  the  MSS.  here  spoken  of  by  Alban  Batler 
were  evidently  translations  of  the  De  Vita  et  Mi^ 
raculis  S,  ThonuB  Cantuar^  by  Benedict  Abbot  of 
Peterborough,  which  was  published  in  1850  for 
the  Caxton  Society  by  Dr.  Giles.  The  cure  of  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  which  was  Ko.  263.,  and 
therefore  the  last  in  the  Essex  MS.,  may  be  found 
at  p.  264.  of  Dr.  Giles's  edition  ;  and  the  remark- 
able  account  of  confirmation  being  habitually 
given  by  the  roadside,  and  that  St.  Thomas  al- 
ways dismounted  to  administer  that  sacrament, 
while  it  was  usual  for  the  bishop  to  remain  on 
horseback,  will  be  found  at  p.  177. 

Through  the  kindness  of  its  owners,  the  Burton 
Constable  MS.  now  lies  before  me ;  and  as  I  wish 
to  ask,  as  my  first  Query,  What  MS.  was  it  tiiat 
belonged  to  Bishop  Trilleck  ?  I  will  first  quote 
the  opening  sentences  of  "  The  p*£u»  of  y' 
translatoure" :  — 

^  It  was  my  chaunce  (goode  Reader)  to  find  the  ori- 
ginall  coppy  of  thys  booke  (beinge  an  amitient  parcli- 
mente  manoscripte  wrighten  in  the  JMjjoa  tongue) 
amonge  a  caos  oi  caste  bookes  ande  waste  pa|is:  npon  y« 
inside  of  y*  cover  whereof  it  appeareth  by  &  veiy  aon- 
tient  hande  wrightinge,  that  it  was  some  tyme  y*  booke 
of  Thomat  Trylieke,  bysshop  of  Rochester:  by  whom  it 
was  soulde  unto  TFUlia  Reade,  bishop  of  Chechester,  who 
gave  the  same  unto  Exiter  haule  in  Oximforde  to  be 
cheyned  in  y«  commo  Library  of  y«  same  howse :  where 
(as  it  is  to  be  supposede)  it  did  remayne,  untill  such 
tyme  as  Hanry  y«  8*  (thristinge  after  y*  treasure  w*in 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbu^  his  tombe,  (w^^  as  Doctor  Saun- 
ders in  his  booke  de  Scismate  Anglicano  wrighteth),  was 
so  muche  as  suffisede  to  Loade :  26 :  waynes),  tooke  upo 
him  to  thruste  hym  out  of  heaven,  and  to  infilcte  a  pe« 
nalty  upO  all  such  as  would  honour  him  as  a  Sayncte : 
In  vr^^  tempest  y«  saide  book,  &  all  such  other  coppies 
thereof  as  remavned  in  pubUque  Tibaries,  weare  ether  de> 
fasede  or  (pilvilye)  conveyede  unto  pivate  mens  handes." 

Against  the  name  of  Trilleck  is  placed  in  the 
margin :  "  he  died  47  Edwardi  3. ;"  and  Hbe  note 
to  Reade  is  **  he  was  made  bishop  20  RL  2.** 

Is  the  MS.  of  Benedict,  which  belonged  thus 
successively  to  Bishops  Trilleck  and  Reade,  and 
to  Exeter  Hall,  Oxford,  still  known  to  exist  ?  It 
may  help  to  its  recognition,  to  say  that,  to  the 
perplexity  of  the  **  translatoure,"  it  ended  at  the 
word  tetendit  in  the  middle  of  p.  256.  of  Giles's 
edition  ;  and  that  the  pages  from  Concurrentibus 
(p.  125.)  to  incognitiis  in  the  middle  of  p.  151. 
(Giles),  were  transposed  to  the  end. 

What  has  become  of  the  other  MS.  mentioned 
by  Alban  Butler,  as  "  in  the  hands  of  Antony- 
Wright,  esq.,  in  Essex  ?"  Surely  there  were  not 
two  books  that  belonged  to  Trilleck.  My  conjec- 
ture is,  that  after  Butler  had  written  his  account 
of  the  Burton  Constable  MS.  Qn  which,  by  the 
way,  the  very  phrase  Butler  uses  occurs  (fol.  710  : 
**  it  is  evident  that  this  originall  coopie  was  abrode 
w4n  150  years  of  S^  Thomas  his  death,  for  it  was 
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J*  book  of  Thomas  Trilecke  bishop  of  Eochester, 
who  died  47  Ed.  3*."— he  met  with  Mr.  Wright's 
book,  was  struck  with  the  story  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  whioh  he  had  not  seen,  as  the  Burton  Con- 
stable MS.  does  not  reach  that  chapter  of  Bene- 
dict, and  that  he  interpolated  the  story  into  the 
note. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  insert  a  Query  here 
on  the  roadside  confirmations,  of  which  Benedict 
says  :  "  Xon  enim  erat  ei,  ut  plerisque,  immo  ut 
fere  omnibus,  episcopis  moris  esf,  ministerium  con- 
firmationis  equo  insidendo  peragere:"  but  I  con- 
tent myself  with  one  more  extract  from  "  the 
pTace  of  y*  translatoure,"  which  is  curious  in  itself, 
and  suggests  more  queries  than  one :  — 

"  Aboute  y«  yeare  of  o^  Lorde  15 — ,  ther  was  a  notable 
miracle  shewed  at  S*  Winifrides  Welle  he'®  in  Englande 
upo  a  certen  pson  that  woaled  neede  enter  ther  into  in 
•contempt  &  derisid  of  other  mens  devotio :  and  psently 
Avas  striken  w^  suche  a  nunes  in  all  his  Lymes  that  he 
was  nether  able  to  come  forthe  or  to  move  his  hande  frd 
yc  hafte  of  his  dagger  whereupC  it  was  fixed :  at  his  en> 
tring  therunto:  w«*^  pty  after  he  had  so  remayned  a 
Longe  tyme  was  ap9  his  repentanc  by  entraunce  into  y« 
same  againe  restored  to  his  former  state :  And  concem- 
inge  y«  miracles  w«^  it  hath  pleased  gode  of  Late  to  showe 
at  Sychim  Ine  Brabant  Lypsius  hath  wrighten  at  Large, 
whose  reporte  therof  beinge  fortefied  w*  pr«  testemony  of 
a  thousand  credible  pson  yet  living,  if  it  be  true,  then 
weare  they  playnly  evangelicall  miracles :  if  not,  why  is 
not  ye  falshode  layed  open,  being  so  easy  to  be  discovered  ? 
finally,  for  y«  satisfaction  of  all  such  as  (w*  y«  interlo- 
cutor'in  S^  thomas  Moore  his  dialoges  will  not  beleve  y« 
testemony  of  any  man  in  a  matt>^  contrary  to  naturall 
reson)  I  will  pduce  y*  same  2  witnesses  that  S'^  Thomas 
More  did  in  y«  Like  case,  to  witt,  his  owne  ej'es;  if  he 
will  go  into  Italye,  ther  shall  he  see  S*  Clares  body  Liing 
in  hir  religious  habite  unputrified,  &  3  miracolouse  balles 
^ch  weare.founde  wHn  y«  same,  being  (in  resemblance  of 
yc  trynitie)  in  weight  every  on  equall  to  y«  other :  and  all 
thre  together  equim  to  any  one :  if  he  will  not  take  so  far 
a  Jorney,  Lett  hym  but  crosse  y«  see  into  fraunce,  and 
ther  shall  he  se  devels  cast  out  of  y«  possesseds  by  Ca- 
tholicke  priests,  so  as  he  shall  be  forsed  to  sale  w*  y^  blas- 
phemous Jewes,  he  casteth  forth  devils  by  y^  power  of 
Belzebub :  or  els  w*  those  that  beleyed,  if  these  mg  weare 
not  of  gode,  they  cold  not  have  done  these  things :  if  he 
will  not  traveile  out  of  England,  Lett  hym  go  onto  a  cer- 
teyne  place  in  Yorkshire  caoled  Whytby  strande,  and 
ther  shall  he  understand  by  y^  generall  reporte  of  all  y« 
inhabitants  that  it  was  not  knowno  (w^n  y*  memory  of 
ma)  that  ever  any  wilde  gose  w«*^  did  Light  upo  y«  same 
ground  (being  a  Large  circuite)  had  y®  power  to  fiye 
from  thens,  and  that  being  ther  taken  and  caried  out  of 
ye  said  circuite  of  grounde,  they  do  use  ther  winges  as 
they  did  before :  y*  traditi5  is  that  it  came  so  to  passe  by 
y^  j)raiers  of  S*  Ide,  y«  mines  of  whos  chappell  &  place  of 
buriall  is  yet  to  be  seene;  I  might  also  ad  herunto  y® 
hawthorntre  at  y*  Abbey  of  Glostenbury :  and  an  otiier 
lik  unto  it  nere  unto  Havering  parke  in  Essex,  f  ™  w*^^ 
parke  ther  was  neV  any  nightigall  sene  by  any  mS  liv- 
ing*, notw^standing  that  they  do  sittsinginge  about  it  on 
every  syde  in  great  abundanc,  w*  divers  other  lik  in- 
stances yi^^  I  may  not  stand  npO,"  &c. 

St.  Ide  must  be  St.  Hilda,  Abbess  of  Whitby. 

The  St.  Clare  here  mentioned  is  B.  Clare  of  Mon- 

• 

[♦  See  «N.  &  Q ,"  2»d  S.  iv.  145.  215.—  Eb.] 


tefalco,  a  village  near  Foligno,  where  her  body  is 
still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  "3  miraculouse 
balles;"  but  all  the  other  "lik  instances"  here 
given  are  quite  new  to  me.  J.  Ms. 

Bishop*s  House,  Northampton. 


KOTES   ON  HTMN-BOOKS   AND   HYMN   WBITESS. 

NO.   II. 

(^Continued from  2"'>  S.  vi.  129.) 

English  hymnology  commenced  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  Protestantism.  Before  that  event 
the  people  had  few  sacred  songs  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Their  religious  poems  consisted  chiefly 
of  Christmas  carols,  and  scraps  from  th^  miracle- 
plays.  Some  of  these  were  addresses  to  the 
Virgin  Mother^  others  prayers  and  invocations  to 
the  saints.  Many  united  the  religious  element 
with  the  satirical,  and  showed  out  the  grievances 
of  government,  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
clergy.  Few  contained  what  we  should  consider 
the  elements  of  devotion ;  none  render  any  sup- 
plies to  the  modern  compiler.  If  tbey  are  to  be 
taken  as  indications  of  the  depth  of  populai*  reli- 
gion, popular  religion  must  have  sunk  to  its 
lowest  ebb.  But  probably  they  cannot  be  so 
taken. 

The  translation  of  the  Church  Service  into 
English  brought  Bible  scenes  continually  before 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  Scriptures,  too, 
upon  the  revival  of  learning,  were  much  read  and 
studied  in  their  originals  ;  hence  it  became  a 
fashion  to  versify  the  poetical  parts,  not  only 
amongst  scholars  and  poets,  but  also  amongst 
courtiers  and  ladies.  One  of  the  first  to  engage 
in  this  service  was  Robert  Crowley,  vicar  of  S. 
Giles,  Cripplegate.  In  1549  he  published  The 
PjioUer  of  David  newly  translated  into  English 
Metre,  The  same  year  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  versi- 
fied the  seven  penitential  psalms.  In  1557  Arch- 
bishop Parker  produced  a  metrical  version  of  the 
entire  book.  Some  time  before  this  Thomas 
Sternhold,  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII., 
had  engaged  in  a  like  service.  His  compositions 
are  almost  entirely  in  the  old  ballad  measure,  and 
no  doubt  were  often  sung  to  the  popular  ballad 
tunes.  Once  or  twice  he  employed  the  form 
called  Poulterer's  verse,  consisting  of  one  Alex- 
andrine line,  and  one  line  of  seven  iambic  feet, 
better  known  as  our  short  metre.  The  only 
variation  from  these  measures  is  in  the  cxx.  psalm, 
—  an  arrangement  that  seems  to  have  fallen  into 

disuse :  — 

"  In  trouble  and  in  thrall 
Unto  the  Lord  I  call. 

And  he  doth  me  comfort : 
Deliver  me,  I  pray, 
From  lying  lips  alway, 
And  tongues  of  false  report." 

.  The  only  really  beautiful  rendering  he  has  left 
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is  the  often  quoted  venion  of  the  xyiiL  p«ahn,  be- 
ginniDg  at 

**  0  God,  my  strength  and  fortitnde," 

to  the  second  verse  of  the  second  part.  He  had 
finished  abont  forty  psalms  when  he  died.  His 
work  was  taken  up  and  continued  bj  John  Hop- 
kins, schoolmaster.  Several  of  his  versifications 
deserve  revival,  especially  the  xlii.  psalm.  The 
c.  psalm: 

**  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,** 

is  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  of  reference. 
W.  Whittingham,  Dean  of  Durham,  was  another 
who  took  part  in  this  version.  His  renderings  are 
somewhat  peculiar,  from  his  emplovinff  several 
uncommon  measures.  He  has  left  little  that  is 
worthy  of  commendation.  Neither  Norton,  nor 
any  other  of  its  contributors,  deserve  special  no- 
tice. Although  of  necessity  there  is  a  roughness 
about  many  of  the  pieces  m  this  collection,  they 
are  marked  by  homely  vigour  and  pure  Saxon 
language. 

Francis  Davidson,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
employed  his  poetic  powers  upon  the  Fsalms. 
Many  of  his  renderings  are  very  beautiful,  and 
well  repay  the  modem  reader.  Queen  Elizabeth 
tried  her  abilities  at  versification,  and  has  left  us 
the  xiv.  psalm  as  a  specimen.  The  Earl  of  Surry, 
Bishop  Coverdale,  Hunnis,  Bishop  Hall,  Lord 
Bacon,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  his  sister  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  AVither,  Sandys,  Phineas 
Fletcher,  George  Herbert,  and  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  all  contributed  more  or  less  to  this 
kind  of  literature.  In  1640,  the  first  colonial 
book  was  printed  in  New  England :  it  was  a  me- 
trical version  of  the  Psalms  by  John  Eliot,  Thomas 
Welde,  and  Richard  Mather.  In  1641,  Francis 
Bouse,  a  Member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
Provost  of  Eton,  published  the  Psalter  in  verse. 
The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  adopted  it 
as  the  foundation  of  a  national  psalmody  :  by  them 
it  was  revbed,  and  publishea  in  1645.  For  a 
time  the  Church  of  Scotland  kept  to  its  own  trans- 
lation; but  in  1649,  the  Assembly's  version  was 
made  the  basis  of  their  new  rendering,  and  was 
universally  adopted  in  the  following  year.  Its 
chief  interest  arises  from  its  associations,  though 
some  of  its  verses  possess  a  simple  beauty,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  the  xxiii.  psalm  :  — 

**  The  Lord*s  my  shepherd,  1*11  not  want : 
He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  green ;  he  leadcth  me 
The  qtuet  waters  by." 

Many  a  time  have  the  hills  and  glens  of  Scot- 
land echoed  to  such  lines  as  these,  when  sung  by 
the  hunted  Covenanter.  Barton,  White,  and 
Woodford  published  their  versions  soon  after  the 
Scotch.  Baxter,  not  willing  to  leave  any  subject 
untouched,  tried  his  powers  upon  this  business. 
His  paraphrase  was  not  published  till  after  his 


death,  and  is  a  dry  and  formal  thing.  Miltoii  lias 
left  nineteen  psauna  ^  done  into  verse.**  One  of 
his  renderings :  — 

*<  Let  US  with  a  gladsome  mind,*' 
is  still  found  in  most  hymn-books.  Sir  John 
Denham  is  smooth,  neat,  and  sometimes  pleanng. 
Tate  and  Brady  are  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
mark. Watts  published  his  Psalms  in  1719.  Thejr 
were  not  intended  to  be  a  literal  versified  trans- 
lation, but  are  ^  imitated  in  the  language  of  the 
New  T^tament**  Though  now  the  style  in 
some  parts  may  be  stiff  and  antiquated,  they 
excel  anything  that  preceded,  or,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  has  yet  succeeded  them.  Addi- 
son has  given  us  two  specimens  of  his  own  in  the 
Spectator :  — 

**  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare^** 
and 

**  The  spadons  firmament  on  high." 

Both  deserve  the  highest  praise,  and  make  ns 
wish  that  he  had  left  us  the  whole  Psalter  in  the 
same  style.  The  Wesleys,  father  and  sons,  have 
given  us  several  spirited  translations ;  but  their 
followers  have  not  adopted  any  entire  versions  of 
the  Fsalms. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  older  English  psalmists. 
Nearly  fifty  entire  metrical  renderings  of  the 
Fsalter  appeared  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI* 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  More  than 
seventy  other  translators  have  left  *U8  smaller 
collections.  Of  course  many  are  unfit  for  singing. 
Some  are  written  in  blank  verse,  some  in  herbics,. 
and  numbers  in  the  dullest  style  of  Pindaric 
odes. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  contributed  its 
share.  If  the  Psalter  be  required  in  metre, — and 
many  still  think  it  is,^an  ample  stock  of  material 
is  at  the  service  of  the  compiler.  By  selecting 
from  many  of  the  writers  enumerated,  and  only 
by  selection,  a  worthy  version  may  be  made.  Bat 
no  single  versifier,  or  company  of  versifiers,  can 
produce  what  is  needed.  The  store  is  super- 
abundant; but  it  is  a  mine  that  has  never  yet 
been  worked.  Until  some  bolder  editor  than  any 
who  has  yet  appeared  is  willing  to  go  down  into 
the  sea  of  mud,  and  pick  up  whatever  be  may 
find  valuable  in  it, — and  it  has  pearls  not  a  few,-^ 
we  shall  not  have  a  psalm-book  that  will  meet 
with  very  general  approvaL         Hubebt  Boweb. 


Surnames.  — In  the  town  and  county  of  Leices* 
ter  are  living  numerous  families  whose  surnames 
end  in  t  or  tt.  We  have  Brewitt,  Barratt,  Eve- 
rett, Crarratt,  Hackett,  Hewitt^  Kellett,  Marriott, 
Mallet,  Paget,  Trivett,  Willett,  Wallett*  and 
others.  'It  would  almost  seem  most  of  them  were 
originally  of  foreign  extraction.    I  have  known. 
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or  know,  individaal  members  of  these  families  in 
various  ranks  of  life,  and  I  think  the  decided  ma- 
jority of  them  are  not  fair-haired,  ruddy-cheeked, 
blue  or  grey-eyed  Teutons,  but  dark-haired  and 
sallow-complexioned  Celts.  I  remember  seeing 
the  name  Mallet  over  a  tradesman's  door  in 
Amiens.  It  may  probably  be  the  name  of  a  Fi- 
card  family.  Paget  has  been  localised  four  cen- 
turies at  Ibstock  in  Leicestershire ;  and  the  arms 
of  the  family  (sable,  a  cross  engrailed  argent,  in 
the  dexter  chief  an  escallop,)  would  lead  us  to 
consider  it  long  settled  in  England — as  early,  at 
least,  as  the  Crusades.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Mark 
Antony  Lower,  in  his  forthcoming  Dictionary  of 
Surnames,  will  enlighten  us  on  this  and  kindred 
obscure  topics  connected  with  surnames. 

James  Thompson. 
Leicester. 

Pompeian  English. — In  Athenaeum,  Nov.  6, 1858, 
a  correspondent  furnbhes  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment put  forth  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  in 
Pompeii.  "Mine  host"  improves  in  his  spelling. 
I  was  there  in  1846,  and  brought  away  one  of  his 
circulars,  which  now  lies  before  me,  and  of  wluch 
the  following  is,  verbatim  et  literatim,  a  copy  :  — 

"  Hotel  Restauraj^t  Belle- Vue. 
Tenu  par  Francois  ProsperL 
En  face  le  Quarter'MUitaire, 
t^  A  Pompei, 

"  Get  hotel  tout  r^emment  on  vert,  ne  laissera  rien  k 
desirer  pour  la  propret^  des  appartements  et  da  Hnge, 
pour  Texactitude  da  service,  et  poar  Texcellence  de  la 
veritable  cuisine  frao^aise. 

**  E'tant  sita^  k  proximite  de  cette  renaissance,  11  sera 
propice  h  recevoir  toates  families  qaelconqaes,  lesquelles 
desireront  r^sider  altemativemeot  dans  cette  ville,  poar 
visiter  les  monuments  nouvellement  troav^  et  y  respirer 
la  salubrity  de  Tair. 

"  Get  ^tablissement  ^vitera  k  tous  les  voyageurs  visi- 
teurs  de  cette  ville  sepuUe,  et  aux  artistes  (voulant  des- 
siner  les  antiquit^s)  an  grand  derangement  occasionne 
par  le  tardif  et  dispendieax  contour  da  chemin  de  fer.  On 
y  trouvera  ^galement  an  assortiment  complet  de  vins 
Strangers,  et  dii  royaame,  des  bains  chaads  et  froids, 
ccuries  et  remises,  le  tout  k  des  prix  tr^-moder^ 

*'  Or,  tous  les  soins  et  les  efforts  de  Tboteiier,  tendront 
toujours  k  correspondre  aux  gouts  et  aux  d^irs  de  tous 
ses  chalands,  lesquels  lui  acquerront  sans  doute,  dans  cette 
ville,  la  reputation  qu'il  amDitionne.** 

♦*  Restorativb  Hotel*  Fine  Hok. 
Kq)t  by  Frank  ProsperL 
Facing  the  31Uitary  Quarter, 
At  Pompei, 


"  That  hotel  open  since  a  very  few  days,  is  renowned 
fur  the  cleanness  of  the  apartments  and  linen;  for  the 
exactness  of  the  service,  and  for  the  eccellence  of  the  true 
french  cookery; 

"  Being  situated  at  proximity  of  that  regeneration,  it 
will  be  propitius  to  receive  families,  whatever,  which  will 
desire  to  reside  alternatively  into  that  town,  to  visit  the 
monuments  new  foand,  and'  to  breathe  thither  the  sain* 
brity  of  the  air. 
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'*  That  establishment  will  avoid  to  all  the  travellers, 
visitors,  of  that  sepealtcity,  and  to  the  artists  (willing 
draw  the  antiquities)  a  great  disordor,  occasioned  by  the 
tardy  and  expensive  contour  of  the  ironwhay.  People 
will  find  egually  thither,  a  complete  sortment  of  stranger 
wines,  and  of  the  kingdom,  hot,  and  cold  baths,  stables 
and  coach-houses,  the  whole  with  very  moderated  prices. 

"  Now,  all  the  applications,  and  andeavours  of  the 
hoste,  will  tend  always,  to  correspond  to  the  tastes  and 
desires,  of  their  custoners,  which  will  acquire  wit-hout 
doubt  to  him,  in  to  that  town,  the  reputation  whome,  he 
is  ambitious.'' 

H.A. 

Straw  Paper.  —  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  notice  of  Richard  Twiss,  the  author  of 
Travels  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  Tour  through 
Ireland,  and  several  other  works,  who  died  5 
March,  1821:  — 

"This  gentleman  was  born  to  the  possession  of  an 
ample  hereditary  property ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  an 
idea  that  straw  could  be  converted  into  paper.  This  er- 
roneous opinion  he  followed  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  a  favourite  hypothesis  generally  produces ;  he  was 
led  beyond  the  hne  of  prudence,  and  deeply  embarked  hia 
fortune  in  the  speculation,  which  completely  failed,  and 
his  own  ruin  followed." — Miller's  Biog.  Sketches,  i.  29. 

The  communication  I  now  make  is  written  upon 
straw  paper,  which  seems  adapted  for  general  use. 

John  Wii-liam  Coopbb. 

Cambridge. 

TTie  Ancient  Irish  as  Seamen.  —  The  fact  of  the 
ancient  Irish  having  distinguished  themselves  as 
seamen,  or  (which  includes  seamanship  and  some- 
thing more)  as  pirates,  seems  unknown  to  most 
Englishmen ;  and  the  assertion  will  doubtless  ftp- 
pear  incredible  to  the  readers  of  a  Blue  Book 
composed  some  years  ago,  wherein  great  dirt  was 
thrown  upon  the  Irish,  because  it  was  shown  that 
a  few  peasants  on  the  coast  of  Kerry  had  not  pro- 
vided themselves  with  luggers  and  nets,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  earn  a  handsome  livelihood  during 
the  memorable  famine.  My  Note,  however,  con- 
cerns the  past,  not  the  present  race  or  races  of 
that  country.  Claudian  commemorates  a  great 
Roman  defeat  which  the  Scoti  or  Irish  pirates 
sustained  in  the  fourth  century  :  "  Scotorum  cu- 
mulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne."  And  in  the  same 
century  we  find  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages 
monarch  of  all  Ireland,  whose  fame  is  as  much 
naval  as  military :  for  a  great  part  of  his  exploits 
were  performed  out  of  his  own  country  by  the  aid 
of  his  shipping.  Claudian  commemorates  his  in- 
cursions upon  our  shores.  St.  Patrick  was  a  re- 
sult of  an  incursion  upon  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
and  our  hero  ends  his  days  prematurely  at  Liege. 
The  Exeter  Domesday  also,  in  very  much  lal|t 
times,  records  the  devastation  of  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall  per  Irlandos.  And  the  old  romance  of 
Sir  Tristram  points  to  the  tradition  that  audi 
ravages  were  frequent  at  an  early  epoch.  Hie 
curious  reader  will  recollect  that  Sir  Ijristram  re- 
lieyes  his  undo's  territcwies  from  paying  truwage 
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io  a  duel.  Ferhips  the  subject 
■hip  maj  deflerve  and  obtain  a  Note  from  readers 
of  "N.  &  Q."  who  are  qualified  to  do  the  aubject 
more  jiutlce  than  the  writer  of  this  Not«. 

H.  C.  C. 
TAoroton,  Shipman,  Byron,  Pierripont,  j-c. — 
ThoK  Nottingbanuhire  men  who  anDOtale  their 
Thoroton  win  find  matter  for  notes  in  Thomat 
Shipman'a  Carolina,  or  Lo>/alPoemt,  1G83.  T.  Sl 
wu  a  member  of  thi»  college,  and  gave  some 
sligbt  aMietance  to  Tboroton  (aee  Index  Norn.., 
>ub  SfliPH&n),  who  aajn,  under  ScarringtOD :  — 
"  Thomas  SbipmBn.  a  good  Poet,  and  oae  of  tlie  Csp- 
Uim  of  tbfl  Trained  Bands  of  Ibis  CoojAj,  Urn  proMiil 

Esquire,  b-I 
cote,"  &c. 

Carolina  was  noticed  in  tbe  Atheniram  of  Marcb 
27lb  last  as  contuniog  (p.  177.)  an  effusion  of  a 
former  Lord  B;rOD.  At  p.  39.,  under  date  1656, 
are  lines  "  Upon  S.  C,  a  Presbyterian  Minister 
and  Captain,  stealing  48  lines  from  Crashaw's 
Poems,  to  patch  up  an  Elegy  for  Mr.  F.  P."  This 
F.  P.  was  Francis  Pierrepont,  son  of  the  Earl  oi 
Einnton ;  and  the  plunder,  disguised  from  the 
original,  "  Upon  tbe  Death  of  the  mnst  desired 
M'  Herrys,"  appears  at  the  end  of  Wbitlock's 
sermon.  The  Upright  Man  and  hit  Happy  End, 
preached  in  1657,  and  published  in  the  following 
year.  The  pieces  at  the  end  of  this  sermon  are 
by  Vere  Harcourt,  John  Viner  (Minist.  verb. 
Westmon.),  Laurence  Palmer,  S.  Brunsil,  Arthur 
Squire,  Sa.  Cotes  (Bridgfordiensis),  Sam.  Picker- 
ing, R.  Grant,  S.  C,  Z.  C,  Edward  Stillingaeel, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoU.  Cambr.,  J.  T.  C.  C.  I. 

One  name  at  least  of  these  may  be  recognised 
a*  belon!;ing  to  Notts,  that  of  Cotea  (of  whom  I 
hare  a  MS.  sermon) ;  and  my  request  is  for  re- 
ferences mentioning  the  coonexion  of  any  others 
with  the  county.  S.  F.  Cbibwbll. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


JOBK  COTTOS,  QEtTT^  AKD  THOUU  OASSBATS, 

I  hare  before  me  sundry  copies  of  Court-Roll, 
bearing  date  14th  May,  3  Edw.  VI.,  in  one  of 
which  the  steward  of  his  majesty's  manor-conrt 
lield  at  Ecclesfield  on  that  day  acknowledges  tbe 
receipt  of  the  king's  mandate  to  the  stewards  and 
ufSerstewards  of  his  majesty's  manors  of  Wake- 
field, Hatfield,  Thome,  Fisblake,  Sherburne  and 
Eoclesfield,  commanding  them  to  take  into  their 
hands  all  and  sundry  the  copyhold  chantry-lands 
and  tenements  within  those  manors,  and  to  devise 
and  let  tbe  same  by  copy  of  Conrt-RoU  "nnto 
Jdiii  Cotton,  gent^  in  connderatioii  of  his  good 


and  &itbful  serried  heretofore  dotte  to  ns  mnd  to 
our  late  noble  father."  In  another.  Sir  Thomss 
Gargrare  and  Thomas  Darley  receive  from  the 
bands  of  the  king  (by  his  steward,  of  conne,) 
sondry  chantrj-lands  therein  described,  to  hmva 
and  to  bold  for  the  use  of  the  two  then  ezistilv 
chantry- priests  at  Eccleafield  for  the  term  of  tfaew 
lives,  and  after  their  death  for  the  use  at  John 
Cotton,  bis  heirs  and  assigns;  whilst  in  a  third 
document,  in  which  tbe  name  of  Cotton  doea  not 
occur,  the  same  Sir  Tboa.  Gargrave  sells  the  asid 
lands,  &C.  to  tbe  parishioners  of  Ecclesiield  to  ba 
applied  to  certain  religious  and  charitable  naca  to 
which  they  are  still  applied,  and  for  which  he  baa 
tbe  credit  of  being  the  chief  benefactor  to  the 
parish.  But  as  the  lands  were  only  worth  fonr 
pounds  a-year  or  thereabouts,  and  the  parishioners 
gave  him  forty  pounds  for  them,  aubject  as  the/ 
were  to  the  interest  of  two  lives,  the  charitj  on 
his  part  does  not  seem  anything  very  great;  espe- 
cially as  tbe  statute  of  1  Edw,  IV.  c  14.  directs 
certain  commissionera  to  assign  chantry-lands  to 
various  charitable  uses  exactly  correapondiiu;  to 
those  to  which  Gai^rave  assigned  the  lands  alore- 

My  Queries  then  are.  Was  Sir  Ihomu  Gar- 
grave  one  of  those  commissiouers  tor  the  West 
Riding,  or  how  otherwise  had  he  power  to  dispose 
of  lands  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  another  per- 
son ?  Who  was  John  Cotton,  and  what  was  his 
exact  connexion  with  Sir  Thomas  GajKrare  F  Of 
course,  I  know  what  Thoresby  and  ^int^  have 
to  say  on  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave's  foinily,  and  tlut 
he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  WSltam  Cotton, 
but  I  cannot  make  out  satisfactorily  the  exact 
ttattu  of  tbe  Juhn  Cotton  mentioned  in  the  doca- 
ments  referred  to.  I  have  been  on  tbe  ]aA.  ont 
for  some  years  back  for  any  stray  hints  that  might 
help  to  answer  the  queries  now  propounded,  bat 
did  not  apply  to  your  pages  for  lear  of  betnyiiig 
my  ignorance  of  what  may  be  "  the  umplert  tUng 
in  the  world."  Now,  however,  a  qwcial  otgect 
connected  with  the  above  gives  nu  the  eoanga 
to  run  the  risk.  J..Eastwooi>. 


vOLTAiBB  un> 

In  Mr.  Carlyle's  recent  Life  of  Frederidt  11^ 
under  an  account  of  Voltaire  and  his  literary  oac- 
respondence,  tbe  following  passage  occurs:  — 

••  His  (VolUire's)  own  letters  of  the  period  an  dated 
now  nnd  then  from  '  Wandjworth.'  Alinaioiu  there  are  ta 
Bollngbroke,  but  tbe  Waadsirorth  ii  not  Bolbftnaka's 


DDs  Edward  Fiwluier-a,  a  man  n 
)-onng  Voiuire.  bnt  extinct  now,  or  neirij  lO,  in  homan 
rnemory.  Ua  hod  been  a  Turkey  merchant  It  woold 
seem,  and  nerertbeleai  was  admitted  to  *pe*k  his  word  In 
intelleclnal,  even  in  political  circles,  which  was  woodai- 
Tn]  to  yonngToltiire.  This  Fawkner,  I  think,  beeame 
Sir  Edward  Tawkner,  and  Boiy  kind  of  'S«cmt«i7tathe 
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Duke  of  Cumberland.*  I  judge  it  to  be  the  same  Fawk- 
ner ;  a  man  highly  unmemorable  now,  were  it  not  for  the 
young  Frenchman  he  was  hospitable  to.  Fawkner's  and 
Bolingbroke's  are  perhaps  the  only  names  that  turn  up  in 
Voltaire's  Letters  of  this  English  period,  over  which  ge- 
nerally there  reigns,  in  the  French  biographies,  inane 
darkness." 

Some  of  your  readers  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  periods  of  George  L  and  IL  (1726-1728) 
would  perhaps  oblige  me  by  information  regard- 
ing Edward  Fawkner.  Whfc  was  he  ?  Was  he 
afterwards  Sir  Edward  Fawkner,  and  how  came 
he  so  ?  A.  L.  H. 


Open  Sea  at  the  North  Pole, — The  Literary 
Gazette  for  1836  (p.  145.)  publishes  a  review  of 
The  Royal  Society  of  the  19/A  Century ;  being  a 
Summary  of  its  Labours  during  the  last  35  YearSy 
^c,  SfC,  and  a  Plan  for  its  Reform,  by  A.  B. 
Granville,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  8vo.,  pp.  235. 
London,  1836,  Churchill.  In  this  review  extracts 
are  given  from  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety,  and  Selections  from  its  Transactions,  edited 
by  its  Secretary,  in  four  volumes,  4to.,  1756,  one 
of  which  extracts  is  thus  treated  :  — 

"  We  have  been  much  amused  by  falling  in  with  the 
first  original  Sir  John  Ross  in  these  old  reports.  Mr. 
Grey,  who  had  been  to  Greenland,  is  examined  about  the 
marvels  in  those  seas;  and  the  following  question  and 
answer  occur :  — 

"  *■  Question,  How  near  hath  any  been  kftown  to  approach 
Hie  Pole? 

"  *  Answer.  He  told  me  that  once,  upon  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  he  met  a  Hollander  that  swore  he  had  been 
but  half  a  degree  from  the  Pole ;  showing  him  his  journal, 
which  was  also  attested  by  his  mate,  where  they  luid  seen 
no  ice  nor  land,  but  all  water.' " 

It  is  pithily  added :  "  This  seems  incredible." 
We  think  it  a  pity  Mr.  Grey  did  not  give  us 
the  polar  Hollander's  name ;  and,  with  the  fond 
hope  that  some  reader  of  **  N.  &  Q."  may  still  ac- 
quaint us  with  it,  we,  in  compensation,  translate 
the  following  from  the  Navorscher,  vol.  ii.  p.  375., 
and  vol.  viii.  p.  124. :  — 

"  Captain  Goulden,  who  had  been  in  Greenland  more 
than  thirty  times,  once  told  to  King  William  III.  that, 
on  the  Greenland  shores,  he  had  met  with  two  Dutch 
skippers  who  asserted  they  had  penetrated  to  S9P  North 
Latitude,  and  had  found  there  no  ice,  but  a  free  and  roll- 
ing sea.  It  is  said  they  proved  their  statement  by  pro- 
ducing four  maritime  journals.  See  Prof.  G.  Moll's 
Verhandeling  over  eenige  vroegere  Zeetogten  der  Neder^ 
landers f  1825 ;  and  the  work,  by  him  referred  to,  of  Daines 
Barrington,  The  Probabilities  of  reaching  the  North  Pole 
discussed.    London,  1775." 

J.  H.  Van  Lsimsp. 

Zeyst,  Xov.  9, 1858. 

Musical  Instrume^pt:  Celesiina.  —  Has'  not  an 
instrument  been  invented,  played  like  a  piano, 
but  the  sounds  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
vibrations  of  steel  bars  of  unequal  length  or 


thickness  ?  Many  years  ago  I  remember  hearing 
an  instrument  played  which  was  called  a  Celes- 
tina,  but  I  believe  the  sounds  were  there  produced 
from  glass.  Is  either  sort  of  instrument  now  made 
for  sale  ?  and  where  ?  Styijtbs. 

Scott  $  Waverley. — 

"Scott's  Waverley  was  offered,  anonymously,  to  the 
Editor  of  this  Volume.  The  price  asked  for  it  was  re- 
fused. It  then  appeared  as  W.  Scotfs ;  but  in  a  few  days 
the  name  and  placards  were  withdrawn,  and  the  author 
said  to  be  unknown," — From  A  Million  of  Facts  ...  by 
Sir  Bichard  Phillips,  8vo.,  London,  1825,  coL  648. 

Is  anything  farther  known  of  this  ?  A.  G< 

Edinburgh. 

Dean  Eedes*  Epitaph, — In  the  cathedral  church 
at  Worcester  is  a  monument  to  the  Kev.  Richard 
Eedes,  Dean  of  Worcester,  the  friend  of  Toby 
Mathew,  and  the  author  of  Iter  Boreale,  a  Latin 
poem  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.* 

The  epitaph  is  one  of  the  class  denominated 
punning,  being  a  play  upon  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  but  as  I  have  met  with  copies  containing 
some  slight  variation,  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
Worcester  antiquary  would  verify  or  correct  the 
following,  particularly  as  to  the  punctuation,  by 
collation  with  the  inscription  itself:  — 

**  Ede,  quis  hie?    Eedes.    Cur  hie?  Quia  praefuit  M^ 

Hsec  domino  qualis  visa?     Beatadomus. 
Edegradum?    Doctor.    Qualis?    Sacer  Oxoniensis. 

Tamne  pius  vit4  quam  fuit  ore  ?     Fuit. 
Cur  lapis  et  loqueris?  Sub  me  jacet  Orphea  vincens : 

Iste  facit  plus  quam,  saxa  movere,  loquL 
Cur  lapis  et  lacrymas  ?    Jacturam  defleo  tantam. 

Eja !  viatorem  me  quoque  flere  facis.'' 

This  epitaph  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  monument  (Lapis)  and  a 
traveller  {Viator)  meditating  among  the  tombs. 
I  subjoin  an  attempted  literal  translation : 

"(V.)  Tell  who  lies  here?  (L.)  Eedes.  (V.)  Why  is  he 
here?  (L.)  Because  he  presided  over  [this]  house  [of 
God.]  QV.)  What  kind  of  a  temple  f  seemed  he  to  the 
Lord?  (L.)  A  blessed  house.  (Y.)  Tell  his  degree? 
(L.)  A  Doctor.  (V.)  Of  what  kind  ?  (L.)  Priest  of  Ox- 
ford. (V.)  Was  he  as  pious  in  life  as  [is  betokened]  in 
his  appearance?  t  (L.)  [such]  he  was.  rV.)  And  why 
thou  [inanimate]  stone  dost  thou  speak  ?  (L.)  Under  me 
lies  one  that  surpasses  [even]  Orpheus ;  [for]  this  man 

*  "No  two  men  were  ever  more  intimate  than  Richard 
Eedes  and  Toby  Mathews,  Dean  of  Christ  Ch.,  for  they 
entirely  loved  each  other  for  virtue  and  ingenuity  sake ; 
and  when  Mathews  was  to  remove  to  the  Deanery  of 
Durham  in  1584,  Eedes  intended  to  have  him  on  his 
way  thither  for  one  day's  journey ;  but  so  betrayed  were 
they  by  the  sweetness  of  each  other's  company  and  their 
own  friendship,  that  he  not  only  brought  him  to  Durham, 
but  for  a  pleasant  penance  wrote  their  whole  joumev  in 
Latin  verse,  entituled  Iter  Boreale,  several  copies  of  whldi 
did  afterwards  fly  abroad.*' — Wood's  AthencB  (Bliss),  i. 
749. 

t  Note  here  the  pun  upon  the  name :  what  sort  of  an 
sBdes  (Eedes)  or  temple  seemed  he  to  the  Lord?  "Tour 
body  is  the  ten^  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  1  Cor.  vi  19. 

X  His  effigy  is  over  the  monument 
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does  more  than  make  rocks  to  move  [be  makes  theml 
speak.  (V.)  And  why  weepest  thoa,0  marble?  (L.) 
1  bewail  so  great  a  loss.  (Y.)  Alas!  ['tis  true]  thoa 
cansest  me  [who  am  but]  a  traveller  to  weep  also." 

Ithubiel. 

*^ Cambridge  University  Calendar"  —  In  what 
years  since  its  first  appearance  in  1796  has  the 
])ublication  of  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar 
been  omittci  ?  Joseph  Rix. 

St  Neot*s. 

"  Canty  —  Will  yoH,  or  spme  of  your  corre- 
spondents, kindly  inform  me  of  the  earliest  use  of 
the  word  canif  In  the  Spectator,  No.  147.,  the 
following  account  of  its  origin  is  given  :  — 

**  Cant  is  by  some  people  derived  from  one  Andrew 
Cant,  who,  they  say,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  some 
illiterate  part  of  Scotland,  who,  by  exercise  and  use,  had 
obtained  the  faculty  aUas  gift  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in 
such  a  dialect  that  it  was  said  he  was  understood  by 
none  but  his  own  congregation,  and  not  by  all  of  them. 
Since  Master  Cant's  time,  it  has  been  understood  in  a 
larger  sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclamations,  whin- 
ings,  unusual  tones,  and,  in  fine,  all  preaching  and  pray- 
ing like  the  unlearned  of  the  Presbyterians." 

I  should  be  glad  to  get  the  different  shades  of 
meaning  traced.  Exul. 

Lions  and  ilfau/«. -— Addison  refers,  in  SpeC' 
tator.  No.  13.,  to  ''the  received  opinion,  that  a 
lion  will  not  hurt  a  virgin.**  Besides  Spenser*s 
Una  and  the  Lion,  and  the  passage  in  the  ballad 
of  "  S,  George  and  the  Dragon  "  (Percy,  3rd  Ser. 
b.  ill.  No.  2.),  what  allusions  to  this  belief  are  to 
be  found  in  our  old  writers  ?  Ache. 

FafHilies  of  Morsce,  —  In  Hasted*8  History  of 
Kent,  vol.  ii.,  I  find,  — 

**  Henry  VIIl.  demised  to  John  Morce  of  East  Mailing 
his  mash  in  Ditton  and  East  Mailing.'' 

Again,  Hasted,  vol.  i.  p.  529. :  — 

**  Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  grant  of  sundry  premises  in 
the  parish  of  Higham  to  John  Morsce." 

1.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  the 
families  of  Morse  now  resident  in  Gloucestershire 
are  descended  from  the  above-mentioned  John 
Morsce  or  Morce  ? 

2.  Is  the  family  of  Morse  now  resident  in  Nor- 
folk in  any  way  connected  with  the  Gloucester- 
shire families  ? 

3.  If  originally  all  of  the  same  family,  how  has 
the  difference  in  the  present  armorial  bearings  of 
each  branch  arisen,  there  being  three  coats  borne 
for  Morse,  viz. :  Ar.  a  battle-axe  in  pale  gu. ; 
Party  per  pale  ar.  and  sa.  a  chevron  between 
three  mullets  pierced ;  Ar.  a  battle-axe  ppr.  be- 
tween three  pellets.  The  crests  being  either 
'*  two  battle-axes  in  saltier,"  or  "  a  knight  armed, 
couped  at  the  waist,  bearing  in  dexter  hand  a 
battle-axe." 

In  the  Add.  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  men- 
tion is  made  of  several  Morses  living  at  various 


places  in  Suffolk  between  the  jears  ▲.]>.  1580  and 
1734. 

An  answer  to  anj  or  all  of  the8e_Qaerle8  will 
greatly  oblige 


"Tit  aU  over,  like  the  fair  of  AOiy^ — Can 
Messrs.  D* Alton,  FitzPatsick,  or  Bi^cksb,  or 
any  others  of  your  Irish  contributors,  supply  the 
origin  of  this  well-known  Irish  phrase,  illustratire 
of  a  matter  ending  a||po8t  as  soon  as  it  had  be^tm  ? 
I  also  want  an  explanation  of  the  following^  Jrish 
phrase :  "  Til  die  where  Bradley  died,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bed,"  t.  e,  at  home,  and  happy. 

Where  can  I  procure  a  copy  of  the  late  Sheffield 
Grace*s  Escape  of  Lord  NiOisdale  from  the  Tower 
of  London,  as  related  by  his  Countess  in  a  letter  ? 
Poor  Grace  died  July  11,  1850.        Enr  Fbaokk. 

Pie'grieche.  — >  Sismondi,  in  his  Hitioire  tUs 
Fraiigais,  a.d.  1614,  states  that  Louis  XIII. 
showed,  at  an  early  ag^  a  passion  for  birds  of 

prey :  —  ^ 

**  11  vouloit  tonjoors  avoir  dans  son  cabinet  des  ^me- 
rillons,  des  pies-gri^hes  et  d'autres  petiCs  oiseanx  de 
chasse.** — Vol.  xxiL  p.  295. 

An  emeriUon  is  a  merlin  hawk.  The  word 
grieche  is  stated,  in  the  Dictionmdre  de  TAca^ 
dhnie,  to  occur  only  in  connexion  with  the 
substantives  ortie  and  pie.  Chamband  explidns 
grieche  by  speckled.  He  states  that  **  ortie- 
gri^che**  is  "•  the  male,  Roman,  or  Grreek  nettle;** 
and  that  a  **  pie-gri^che  **  is  ^'  a  speckled  magpye, 
a  wary-angle."  The  word  ^  pie-gri^che  **  is  also 
used  metaphorically  to  signify  ^  a  soold,*"  **  a 
vixen.**  Qu.,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
grieche  f  and  what  is  the  bird  of  the  pie  tribe 
of  which  Louis  XIII.  was  fond,  and  whid&  has 
furnished  a  proverbial  name  for  scolds  in  EranoeP 

L. 

Borough  of  TriU.^'l  have  in  my  collection  an 
impression  from  a  seal  bearing  the  legend  **  S 
comvnitatis  bvrg  de  Trill,**  and  far  a  device  a 
shield  charged  with  three  cheveronds.  Was  Trill 
an  English  municipal  borough?  if  so,  in  what 
county  was  it  situate  ?  and  when  and  from  what 
cause  did  the  corporation  become  extinct  ? 

S.  POMICAV. 

MorviUe  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers  giTO 
me  information  of  an  heiress  of  the  Morvill  (or 
MorviUe)  family  intermarrying  with  the  Engleys 
or  Sandeforth  family?  The  Morville  arms  as 
quartered  are,  azure  fretty  and  sem^  de  lis  or. 

Hugo. 

Families  of  Anglo-Saxon  Origin, — Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.**  contribute  a  list  of 
English  families  who  can  be  proTed  or  assert 
themselves,  or  are  reputed  to  be,  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  I  mean  of  course  families  who  have  had 
landed  estate  from  time  immemorial,  and  who 
bear  coat  armour. 
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And  mj  qaeiy  will  tiien  extend  farther  What 
are  the  coats, —  whether  they  are  original  In  the 
whole  or  in  part,  or  whether  thej  are  to  be  Ibund 
in  Norman  families,  and  what  the  latter  are  ? 

H.  C.  C. 

ScltiUer'a  "  Lucy  "  tmd  Parody  on  it,  —  Some 
letters  have  come  into  tbj  posaeasion  written  from 
France  and  Germanj  hy  a  clergyman  during  a 
tourof  three  months  in  the  autumn  of  1801.  In 
one  from  Leipsic  he  deacribes  a  dramatic  per- 
formance  whiuh  drew  not  only  that  town,  but 
manj  visitors  from  considerable  distances.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  burlesque.  The  part  which 
escited  the  greatest  applause  waa  a  domestic 
scene  in  which  a  husband  and  wife  admire  their 
infant  son,  and  weep  over  the  charms  of  unso- 

Ehisticated  nature.  "The  boj  throwa  himself  on 
la  back  and  kicks  with  his  heels  in  the  air.  The 
father  sa^s,  '  how  beautiful  is  nature,'  and  does 
the  same.  The  aoto^^very  short  and  fat,  with 
a  pair  of  enormoua^Bs.  I  was  told  it  wai  a 
parody  on  Schdler's^l^.  The  audience  shrieked 
with  delight."  The  writer  did  not  understand  Ger- 
man, and  received  his  interpretation  from  a  Ger- 
man in  French,  so  he  might  easily  mistake  names. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  play  seen, 
and  that  which  is  called  Schiller's  "  Lucy  c" 

H.  S.  J. 
Johnson  and  Warbta-ton. — I  happened  to  take 
up  not  long  ago  Dr.  Parr's  once  celebrated  Letter 
to  Sishop  Hurd,  —  a,  production  which,  while  it 
aflbrds  a  notable  illustration  of  the  odium  pluiriuam 
Iheologicum  of  an  unmitred  Whig  towards  a  mitred 
one,  is  characterised  by  a  robust  and  nervoua 
.  force  of  thought  and  expression  of  which  nc  may 
look  in  vain  for  a  living  example.  It  is  there 
mentioned  that  Johnson  and  Warhurton  met  hut 
onee  during  their  long  career  of  contemporaneous 
authorship,  and  that  Uiey  parted  without  "  any  di- 
minution of  mutual  dislike."  Can  any  of  your 
readers  particularise  the  date  and  the  place  of 
this  conjunction  of  those  two  great  luminaries  of 
that  century  —  the  fact  that  such  a  meetJnc  took 
place  being  confirmed  by  Johnson  himself  in  one 
of  bis  summaries  to  Shakspeare's  plays.  He  says, 
" Dr.  Warhurton  told  me,  ^c."  a  circumstance 
which  imparts  some  interest  to  the  present  in- 
quiry. M.  A. 

Mi/nchin,  Mynehery,  a  Nan,  or  a  Nunnery.  — 
In  a  modern  dictionary  these  words  are  derived 
from  monachina.  Now  this  word  is  not  in  Du 
Cange  or  any  of  the  Glosaaries.  A  nun  is  usually 
called  monialit,  except  those  of  St.  Clare,  who  are 
Latinised  minoriatie.  Has  any  reader  met  with  ■ 
the  word  monachinaf  la  not  the  probable  deri- 
vation mynicene,  or  mimcenef — See  Wilkins'  An- 
glo-Saxon Lama,  Canofu  of  Edgar,  and  Liber 
ConstHutionum.  A.  A.  I 

Poets'  Comer. 


The  Letter  Tau  tke  Sign  of  the  Hebreui  Nation. 
— In  Guillim's  Display  of  Heraldry  it  is  stated 
that  every  nation  of  antiquity  had  its  particular 
sign.  Of  this  he  gives  several  examples,  as  the 
eagle  for  Rome,  &c. 

In  the  Israelitea  he  gives  the  Hebrew  letter 
tan  (t3  F)     I  should  be  glad   to   know  c 


Comets — The  most  important  fact  related  as  to 
these  bodies  appears  to  me  to  he  this.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  them  paased  through  Jupiter's  system, 
close  to  some  of  his  moons  i  and  did  not  derange 
their  eclipsea  even  by  one  second  of  lime.  Will 
any  reader  favour  me  by  a  reference  to  the  period 
when  this  occurred,  ?"^  ♦"  "  -'>i~"<:c~ •  -'■ 


Daye's  Per^rinaHo  Seholaitica.  —  Can  any  of 
your  readera,  learned  in  Elizabethan  lore,  tell  me 
whether  the  following  MS.  is  known  in  print  f  — 

"Perigrinatio  Scholmtici,  or  Leaniingea  Pilgrimadee, 
conlaineiag  the  atraandgs  Adaenlurea.  aad  various  Id- 
lerfainemecus  he  found  in  hia  Trsnailes  towards  the  Sbrine 
of  Lalria,  composed  and  deuided  into  aeueiall  morall 
Tractates,  by  John  Days,  Cantabr." 

It  is  dedicated  to  "his  verie  worthie  friende, 
M'.  Thomas  Downtonn,  Gentlemann,  and  brother 
of  the  Ri^t  Wopp'.  Companie  of  the  Vintners." 

There  la  an  acrostic  by  Day  on  Thomas  Down- 
ton  in  the  Shakspeare  Sociely'it  Papers,  vol.  i.  p. 
IS,  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  old  actor 
was  in  sufficiently  good  ease  to  make  it  worth 
Day's  while  to  dedicate  a  book  to  him.  Unfortu- 
nately I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  date  in  any  part  of 
G.H.K. 


the  MS. 

A  Point  in  HeraJdry.  —  Erasmus  in  his  Ftantt, 
speaking  of  the  tomb  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Balearcus,  aays,  *'  nee  deesset  galem  sum  crista ; 
crista  erat  onocrotali  coUum:  nee  dypeua  Itevo 
brachio,  in  qua  insignia  luec  erant,  Tria  capita 
apri  ailvestris  aurea,  in  planilie  argestea,"  {C<Moq, 
p.  320.,  ed.  London,  1692).  Upon  the  latter  paa> 
sage  there  is  a  marginal  note,  by  whom  does  not 
appear :  "  Data  opera  fingit  insignia  vitioas.  Nam 
caduceatorum  leges  hahent,  adidterina  esse  ioaig- 
nia  qua  habeni  metalluia  super  metaUum" 

Is  this  alleged  rule  to  he  found  in  any  heraldio 
writer  of  authority?  Perhaps  it  belonged  to 
foreign  heraldry.  The  existence  of  such  a  rule 
would  indicate  a  curious  state  of  moral  and  social 
feeling.  We  all  know  that  arms  are  sometimes 
borne  with  marks  of  bastardy — how  such  arms 
can  be  considered  honourable  may  well  be  a  ques- 
tion :  but  it  seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  any 
person  in  anj  circuDistances  would  consent  to  use 
arms  proclaiming  an  origin,  not  only  illegitimate, 
but  also  adolteroua.  David  Gam. 
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Barretts  "  Essay  on  Swifts  —  *Archdeaoon 
Rowan  gives  the  followiDg  particolara  in  p.  43.  of 
his  Brief  Memorials  of  the  Case  and  Conduct  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  A.D.  1686-90  (4to.  Dub- 
lin, 1858)  :  — 

**  It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Barrett,  when  he  wrote  his 
Eflsaj  on  Swift,  most  have  had  access  to  documents  no 
longer  preserved  among  Uie  records  of  Colleges.  He  gives 
ns  two  extracts  from  'A  Petition  presented  by  the  College 
to  Lord  Tjrconnell,  praying  to  be  excused  from  admit- 
ting Bernard  Doyle  a  Fellow,'  to  which  we  find  no  refer- 
ence on  the  Minutes. Dr.  Barrett  also  mentions 

that  Doyle  *  persevered  in  his  applications '  to  Lord  Tyr- 
connell,  and  spared  no  invectives  against  the  Collie; 
but  that  in  the  meantime  lir.  Hassett  procnied  a  Manda- 
mus, &C.  As  none  of  these  £icts  appear  in  the  records 
now  before  us,  and  as  Dr.  Barrett  was  not  a  man  to  quote 
from  an  imaginary  authority,  it  is  evident  he  had  access 
to  some  documents  to  which  he  has  not  left  a  reference." 

What  the  documents  in  question  f  and  if  ex- 
tant, where  preserved?  Any  point  connected 
with  Swift,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  excuse  a 
Query.  Abhba. 

Hewitt,  Hetoett,  Huet,  or  Hewyt  Family, — I 
am,  as  I  have  been  for  some  years  past  (as  stated 
in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  2"^  S.  vi.  294.),  coUecting  ma- 
terials for  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  tested  and 
proved  pedigrees  of  the  families,  and  biographical 
notices  of  the  worthies  of  the  name, — in  fact,  a 
history  of  the  House,  and  I  am  anxious  to  put 
myself  in  communication  with  anybody  and  every- 
body who  can  and  will  kindly  furnish  me  infor- 
mation. 

Any  person  bearing  the  name  whom  I  may  have 
overlooked,  who  will  send  me  particulars  or  tra- 
ditions of  his  descent,  will  much  oblige  me ;  and  I 
shall  feel  deeply  indebted  to  any  gentleman,  who, 
being  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  the  name  among 
his  records  (title-deeds,  manorial  proceedings,  &c.), 
will  favour  me  with  extracts  and  particulars ;  or  to 
any  amateur  genealogists  or  antiquaries  or  clergy- 
men who  will  communicate  to  me  any  particuhuv 
from  obituaries  in  old  magazines  or  newspapers  (I 
have  all  from  the  Gent's  Magazine),  lists  of,  or 
extracts  from,  wills,  marriage  licences,  parish  re- 
gisters, transcripts  of  same.  State  Paper  or  other 
record  offices :  no  matter  how  trivial  the  informa- 
tion may  seem,  I  shall  feel  obliged  for  it. 

J.  F.  N.  Hewbtt. 

Tyr  Mab  Ellis,  Pont-y-Pridd,  Glamorgan. 

Irish  StaJte  Papers  of  James  11. — In  Archdea- 
con Rowan*s  Brief  Memorials  of  the  Case  and 
Conduct  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  A.D.  1686-90 
(4to.  Dublin,  1858),  are  the  following  words,  p. 
44;  — 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  Irish  State  Papers  of  James' 
short  reign  are  preserved,  or  whether  they  were  abstracted 
in  his  hasty  flight,  or  otherwise  destroyed  in  the  confusion 
of  the  time." 

Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q.**  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  ?  Abhba. 


Mipheker  Alphery. — Mipbeker  Alphery  10  said 
(Biogr.  Brit  2nd  ed.  i.  p.  164. ;  Walker**  Smffi 
of  energy,  pt  ii.  p.  183.)  to  have  been  "  of  the  im- 
perial line"  of  Russia,  and  to  haTe  been  twice 
mvited  to  claim  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  la 
what  degree  was  he  related  to  either  of  the  Ru- 
sian  sovereigns  ?  JosHFa  Riz. 

Waters  and  Gilbert  ilrfi».— Can  no  one  of  the 
readers  of  *'  N.  &  Q.**  furnish  any  answer  to  the 
Query  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  **  IS".  & 
Q.,y  2°^  S.  vL  49.  ?  Any  item  m  relation  to  it  is 
desired  by  CiiXMEaT. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

Walerange,  Staffordshire. — In  looking  ower  the 
Heralds*  Visitations  for  Staffordshire,  I  see  a  ianiilj 
therein  described  as  of  "  Walgrange.**  Not  being 
able  to  find  any  mention  thereof  in  Shaw  or 
Erdeswicke,  perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents might  be  g^denoogh  to  aflR»d  tiie 
information  required.       ^^  Cjestkul 

Leathern  Dollar.  —  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
dollar  (but  of  leather  silvered  on  each  side},  and  X 
have  some  faint  idea  of  having  read  somewhere 
that  such  were  issued  to  a  Spanish  army  (in  the 
dearth  of  silver),  as  a  species  of  assignats,  bat  I 
cannot  recal  the  circumstances.  Can  jon  help 
me  ?  D.  B. 

llie  Middle  Passage.  —  Why  is  the  passage  <^ 
Africans  brought  as  slaves  in  a  slaye  uiip  across 
the  Atlantic  caUed  the  ^^ Middle  passi^  ?**  We 
are  all  quite  familiar  with  the  expression  ^  ''the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage,**  but  I  haire  never 
yet  seen  any  satbfactory  reason  assigned  for  the 
use  of  the  word  "  middle.**  ScmuTATOX. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
Nov.  a  1858. 


The  Dauphin. — There  died  lately  in  America 
the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  a  priest  of  the  Ans^o- 
American  church.  Has  any  one  ofvour  readers 
seen  the  work,  published  in  New  x  ork  by  Put- 
nam, 1854,  which  professes  to  prove  this  gentle- 
man to  have  been  ^  the  Lost  Prince  ;*'  i.  e.  Louis 
XVIL?  The  work  was  written  by  the  Ber. 
J.  H.  Hanson  (since  deceased),  who  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  of  virtue.  If  any  one  has  read  it,  I 
propose  two  Queries :  — 

1.  Does  it  not  prove  that  the  common  storj 
about  the  Dauphin  is  false  ? 

2.  Does  it  not  raise  its  point  to  a  high  d^ree  of 
probability  ?  C. 

[The  melancholy  story  of  the  little  French  Danphin 
has  been  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  K.  A  de  Beaa- 
chesne  (who  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  subject),  in  his 
Louis  XVn.j  sa  Fte,  s&n  Agonie,  sa  Mart ;  OapMU  de  la 
FamiUe  Boyale  au  Temple,  Ouorage  enrkhi  d^Aidogn^phu, 
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de  Portraits,  et  de  Plans,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1852,  as 
to  place  beyond  debate  all  farther  qaestions  respecting 
that  prince's  identity  and  miserable  end.  The  name  of 
the  late  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  who  died  at  Hogansborg, 
U.  S.,  on  the  8th  Aug.  last,  must  be  added  to  the  already 
long  roll  of  Faux'Daujjkins,  whose  pretensions  to  lapsed 
royalty  have  excited  from  time  to  time  the  sympathies  of 
the  over-credulous.  We  doubt  not  the  late  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hanson  was  a  highly  respectable,  talented,  and  conscien- 
tious gentleman,  but,  without  having  perused  his  work^ 
entitled  (we  believe)  The  Lost  Prince,  we  are  persuaded 
that  no  arguments  he  may  have  adduced  in  it  could  dis- 
prove the  authentic  details  contained  in  the  Memoirs 
of  MM.  Hue,  CMry,  and  Turgy,  and  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  (who  were  inmates  of  the  Temple  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France),  much  less  dis- 
turb the  Memoires  Historiques  of  M.  Eckard,  which  is  a 
judicious  and  interesting  summary  of  all  the  fore-named 
authorities.  A  "  Lost  Prince  "  is  a  very  rare  kind  of  trea- 
sure-trove, and  hence,  we  presume,  the  passionate  desire  of 
a  certain  class  of  individuals  to  go  in  quest  of  it  The  late 
Mr.  Williams,  whether  mad  or  sober,  appears  to  have  been 
less  successful  in  his  claims  to  identity  with  poor  little 
Louis,  the  Dauphin,  than  t^many  pretenders  who  pre- 
ceded him.]  -'^ 

Marshall  Queries. — Can  any  reader  of  "N.  & 
Q.*'  give  any  information  relative  to  Sir  George 
Marshall,  Knight,  Equerry  to  King^James  I.,  and 
his  daughter,  who  married  Marmaduke  Marshall  of 
Morton- upon- Swayle  in  the  county  of  York,  by 
whom  she  had  four  children.  What  became  of 
them,  and  what  their  names  ? 

There  is  a  pedigree  of  this  family  in  Harleian 
MSS.  No.  1487.  p.  291.  b— 2.  The  name  of  the 
residence  of  Sir  (George  Marshall  is  illegible  in  the 
manuscript.*  Were  these  Marshalls  members  of 
the  family  of  Marshall  of  Carleton  in  the  county 
of  Notts  ? 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  get  some  information 
respecting  the  '^  two  Marshalls  **  mentioned  in 
Lysons'  Cheshire,  They  were  daughters  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  chaplain  to  Lord  Gerard,  and  were 
famous  women-actors  in  London  in  1 672  ;  one  of 
them  was  the  original  Roxana  in  Lee*s  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  decoyed  into  a  sham  marriage 
by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  is  said 
that  Charles  II.  insisted  upon  his  settling  a  pen- 
sion upon  her,  and  she  never  appeared  on  the 
stage  after.  Had  she  any  children,  and  what 
became  of  them  ?  G.  W.  M. 

[There  is  a  little  obscurity  in*  the  biography  of  these 
two  celebrated  actresses.  Sir  Peter  Leycester,  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Lord  Gerard  of  Bromley,  observes,  in 
his  History  of  Cheshire,  that  **  the  two  famous  women- 
actors  in  London  were  daughters  of Marshall,  chap- 
lain to  Lord  Gerard,  by  Elizabeth,  bastard  daughter  of 
John  Button  of  DuttonI  Sir  Peter,  being  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  Duttons,  ought  to  have  known  the 
facts  connected  with  the  parentage  of  these  ladies.  From 
an  entry  in  Pepys*s  Diary  (26th  Oct.  1667),  it  would 
seem,  however,  that  Anne  and  Rebecca  Marshall  were  the 
daughters  of  Stephen  Marshall,  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
But,  as  Lord  Braybrooke  observes  in  a  note  on  this  passage, 
**  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Lord  Gerard,  who  was  a  staunch 
Boyalist,  would  have  selected  a  Presbyterian  minister  for 

[*  Sometime  of  Cole  Park,  co.  Wilts.] 


his  chaplain.  If  Nell  Gwyn's  story  was  untrue,  the  re- 
mark would  have  lost  all  its  point"  Pepys  says,  *'  Mrs. 
Pierce  tells  me  that  the  two  Marshalls  at  the  King's 
house  are  Stephen  Marshall's,  the  great  Presbyterian's 
daughters :  and  that  Nelly  [Gwyn]  and  Becke  Marshall, 
falling  out  the  other  day,  the  latter  called  the  other  my 
Lord  Backhurst's  mistress.  Nell  answered  her,  *  I  was 
bat  one  man's  mistress,  though  I  was  brought  up  in  a 
brothel  to  fill  strong  waters  to  the  gentlemen ;  and  you 
are  a  mistress  to  three  or  four,  though  a  Presbyter's  pray- 
ing daughter.'  " 

Again,  the  story  narrated  by  Hamilton,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  (hunt  Grammont,  of  a  trick  played  off  by  Aubrey  de 
Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  a  player  of  the  part  of  Roxana, 
does  not  relate  to  either  of  the  Marshalls,  but  more  pro- 
bably to  Mrs.  Davenport.  Geneste,  who  seems  to  have 
investigated  the  origin  of  this  story,  states,  that  **  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Grammont  were  translated  by 
Boyer  in  1714.  At  p.  246.  we  have  a  story,  which  is 
briefly  as  follows :  The  Earl  of  Oxford  fell  in  love  with  a 
handsome  playe%  belonging  to  the  Duke's  Theatre,  who 
acted  to  perfection,  particularly  the  part  of  Roxana  in  the 
Rival  Queens,  insomuch  that  she  was  afterwards  called  by 
that  name.  The  Earl,  not  having  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempts to  seduce  her,  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of 
marrying  her  bv  a  sham  parson.  When  the  cheat  was 
discovered,  she  threw  herself  in  vain  at  the  king's  feet,  to 
demand  justice:  she  was  fain  to  rise  up  again  without 
redress,  and  to  be  contented  with  an  annuity  of  300/. 
Curll,  in  his  History  of  the  Stage,  1741,  says  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall was  more  known  by  the  name  of  Roxalana  from  her 
acting  that  part.  He  then  gives  an  account  of  her  sham 
marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  Mrs.  Marshall  acted  Roxalana  in  any  play. 
Davies,  in  his  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii.  p.  278.,  repeats  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Lord  Oxford.  Malone  sup- 
poses that  Roxalana  was  Mrs.  Davenport,  who  acted 
Roxalana  in  the  Siege  of  Rhodes  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
in  1661,  and  Roxalana  in  Mustapha  in  1663:  this  is 
highly  probable.  In  a  new  translation  of  the  Memoirs 
which  was  published  in  1818,  we  find  a  material  difference 
from  Boyer's  translation :  we  there  read  that  the  actress, 
of  whom  the  story  is  told,  had  acted  *  Roxana  m  a  very 
fashioTuMe  new  play. ^  Boyer  appears  to  have  falsified  the 
text  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner;  he  ought  to  have 
translated  the  words  as  he  found  them,  and  then  have 
given  his  supposed  information  as  to  the  name  of  the 
play  in  a  note.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  had  evidently 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  play :  he  seems  to  have  called 
the  actress  Roxana,  by  mistake,  instead  of  Roxalana. 
The  name  of  Roxana  does  not  occur  in  any  play  that 
came  out  between  the  Restoration  and  1667,  when  the 
Rival  Queens  was  printed.  An  actress  in  the  Duke's 
Theatre  could  not  possibly  have  acted  Roxana  in  the  Ri- 
val Queens,  as  that  play  came  out  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
Besides  the  Rival  Queens  was  not  written  till  some  years 
after  the  pretended  marriage  —  so  that  there  seems  no 
reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  actress  mentioned 
in  the  Memoirs  was  Mrs.  Marshall;  and  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  concluding  that  she  was  Mrs.  Daven- 
port. Downes  expressly  says  that  Mrs.  Davenport  was 
erept  the  stage  by  love :  she  was  probably  decoyed  into  a 
sham  marriage;  and,  as  she  had  an  annuity  of  3002L 
a-year,  she  did  not  return  to  the  stage.  The  very  fashion- 
able play  was.  in  all  probability,  Mustapha," — Some  Ac' 
count  of  the  English  Stage,  i.  48.] 

Dunelvessel, — Is  DonelTessel  the  modem  name 
of  Dunilbrissel  ? 

In  ft  note  firom  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  kte 
Thomas  Uwins,  the  names  of  Donelyessel  and 
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Tarnaway  occur.  In  Percy's  Reliqves,  vol.  ii.  p. 
215,  note  to  "Young  Waters,"  the  name  of  Du- 
nilbrissel  is  found :  — 

**  The  seventh  of  February  this  year,  1692,  the  Earle 
of  Murray  was.  cruelly  murthered  bv  the  Earle  of  Hunt- 
ley at  his  house  in  Dunilbrissel,  Fyffe-shyre,"  &c. 

Any  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  names, 
and  the  name  of  present  possessor  (if  Lord  Mer- 
veny  ?)  will  much  oblige  Sarah  Uwins. 

Staines. 

[Dunelvessel,  now  spelt  Donibristle,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Dalgety,  in  Flfeshire.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
and  was,  in  1592,  the  scene  of  the  cruel  murder  of  the 
bonny  or  handsome  Earl,  whose  charms  were  supposed  to 
have  engaged  the  heart  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  to  have 
excited  the  jealousy  of  her  royal  spouse.  The  former,  at 
least,  was  the  popular  notion  of  the  time :  — 
"  He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  play'd  at  the  gluv#; 
And  the  bonny  Earl  of  Murray, 
Oh !  he  was  the  Queene's  love." 

Tarnaway ^  now  spelt  Damaway,  is  the  name  of  another 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moraj',  in  the  parish  of  Dyke  in  Elgin- 
shire.    For  a  description  of  it  see  Statistiad  Account  of  \ 
Scotland,  xiii.  222.   (Elginshire),  and  Carlisle's  Topog. 
Vict,  of  Scotland,  art.  Dykb.] 

Maryland,  U,  S.  —  After  whom  was  it  so 
called  ?  Abhba. 

[Maryland  was  named  from  Henrietta  Maria,  Qaeen  of 
Charles  1.,  who  was  called  Queen  Mary  by  the  King  and 
her  Court.  Charles  I.  granted  a  charter  for  the  territory 
to  Lord  Baltimore  in  1632.] 

Fcedera.  —  Are  there  any  good  collections  of 
treatises  published,  besides  Rymer^s  well-known 
work  ?  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  some  kind 
reader  will  furnish  a  list.  Herbert. 

[We  know  only  of  Rymer*s  work  quoted  by  our  corre- 
spondent. There  are  in  the  British  Museum  fifty-nine 
iolio  volumes  of  unpublished  documents  collected  by 
Rymer  for  his  great  work.  They  extend  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  to  Elizabeth,  and  are  numbered  Add.  MSS. 
4573—4630.] 


PARISH  REGISTERS. 

(2°*  S.  vi.  379.) 

I  have  recently  devoted  two  months  (off  and 
on)  to  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  pa- 
rish chest  belonging  to  Sidmouth,  Devon,  with 
the  consent  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens. 
Apart  from  my  general  turn  for  antiquarian  and 
genealogical  pursuits,  I  was  moved  to  do  this  for 
the  sake  of  historical  research  relating  to  my  own 
neighbourhood.  What  is  called  the  Parish  Regis- 
ter, that  is,  the  register  of  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths  (why  do  the  newspapers  wrongly  put  the 
births  before  the  marriages  ?),  is  commonly  kept 
at  the  vicarage  house  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
I  presume  for  the  greater  convenience  of  making 


the  entries.    This    is    a   reprehensible  practice. 
These  important  books,  by  heins  pushed   away 
into  any  odd  comer,  or,  as  Mr.  Lakgmbai>  and 
Mr.  Bruce  say,  with  too  much  truth,  into  damp 
places  under  stairs,  or  into  back  kitchens,  become 
looked  upon  with  indifference,  and  then  are  treated 
with  neglect.    It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  the 
Bishops,  and  Deans  and  Chapters,  do  not  exercise 
an  authority  over  these  things.    If  careless  minis- 
ters are  not  amenable  to  any  power,  what  hope  is 
there  of  their  amendment?     The  mere  fact  of 
being  a  clergyman  does  not  make  a  man  an  anti- 
quary.    But  this  is  not  the  point.     The  clergy- 
man who,  by  neglect,  allows  injury  to  come  to 
these  records,  betrays  a  trust  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  him  when  he  was  presented  to  his  parish. 
Is  this  strong  language  ?    That,  however,  is  not 
the  question.   The  question  is  this  —  am  I  stating 
things  true  or  false  ?    A  few  years  ago  the  vicar- 
age house  in  a  parish  not  far  from  where  I  live, 
was  accidentally  burnt  V()wn;  the  registers,  ac- 
cording to  the  much- to-be-condemned  practice, 
being  kept  in  it.     Some  time  after  this,  when  a 
new  house  had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  I  was  sitting  with  the  vicar  in  his  dUning- 
room,  listening  to  an  account  of  the  accident.     I 
inquired  afler  the  fate  of  the  registers,  when  I 
was  told  that  they  were  spoilt,  and  of  no  farther 
use.    But  manifesting  a  curiosity  to  see  them,  a 
servant  was  summoned,  and  told  to  bring  in  "  that 
basket  from  the  back  parlour.'*    An  old  basket 
was  brought  in,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  tiro  or 
three  lumps  of  what  looked  like  half-burnt  pieces 
of  wood.    The  fire  had  surrounded  them,  and  re- 
duced them  to  charcoal,  all  but  a  mass  in  the 
centre,  fortunately  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  writing.     The  inch  of  margin  round  the  writ- 
ing was  a  cinder ;  and  the  heat  had  cockled  and 
twisted  up  all  the  rest  so  much  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  separate  the  skins  of  vellum.      The 
worthy  vicar  seemed  surprised  that  I  should  think 
there  was  now  any  value  in  these  remains,  or  that 
I  should  lay  any  stress  upon  the  fact  that  they 
still  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved.     It  was 
after  this  visit  that  I  wrote  to  "  N.  &  Q."  (1*  S. 
X.  106.)  to  make  inquiry  about  the  restoration  of 
singed  vellum.    Mr.  Lanqmead  comments  on  the 
neglected  state  of  the  registers  in  the  TFes^  of  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  his  own  observation  went ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  I  may 
remark,  that  I  did  not  find  them  much  better  hist 
year,  when  I  examined  several,  in  pursuit  of  some 
genealogical  inquiries  relating  to  my  own  ances- 
tors.    I  scarcely  know  what  to  think  of  the  plan 
of  sending  them  all  to  the  Record  Offices  in  Chan- 
cery Lane ;  and  the  Editor  points  out  some  diffi- 
culties.   If  that  were  done,  attested  copies  ought 
of  course  to  be  left  in  the  various  parishes  for 
local  reference;  but  would  not  the  originals  be 
safe  in  a  parish  chest,  especially  if  of  iron,  kept  in 
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a  drj  place,  and  under  three  locks,  the  vicar  and 
the  churchwardens  each  keeping  a  key?    I  in- 
cline to  this  from   the  fact  that  documents  are 
more  interesting  in  the  places  to  which  they  refer 
than  anywhere  else.     But  the  register  of  mar- 
riages, &c.,  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  records 
of  a  parish.   The  chest  generally  contains  old  title- 
deeds,  conveyances  of  land,  memorandums  relating 
to  rates  and  other  local  matters,  and  church- 
wardens* accounts.    All  these  are  highly  interest- 
ing, and  highly  valuable.    The  oldest  deed  in  my 
own  parish  bears  date  1 328.    I  skimmed  over  every 
document ;  noted  down  the  heads  of  the  contents 
of  each,  and  then  arranged  them  chronologically. 
I  then  wrote  all  these  particulars  on  the  right- 
hand  pages  of  a  book,  leaving  the  left-hand  pages 
for  notes  and  observations ;  and  this  book  I  have 
given  to  the  use  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens, 
and  the  public.     Such  a  catalogue  ought  to  be 
made  in  every  parish :  and  if  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  gentleman  who  will  do  it  for  his  amuse- 
ment, it  should  be  done  and  paid  for.    Perhaps  if 
a  rate  were  proposed  in  vestry,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  work,  it  would  be  resisted  by  the 
ignorant  portion  of  the  community.     The  vicar 
and   the    churchwardens    have    given   me    their 
warmest  thanks  for  the  trouble  I  took  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  catalogue.   Though  there  are  many 
honourable  exceptions  to  the  cases  of  neglect 
above  alluded  to,  still,  as  a  rule,  it  must  be  de- 
clared that  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  they  are 
very  badly  looked  after.    I  have  frequently  asked 
myself  in  whom  the  power  would  be  that  should 
enforce  a  greater  care  being  taken  of  them.    In 
the  first  place,  To  whom  do  they  belong  ?  for  the 
ownership  must  be  somewhere.    Do  they  belong 
to  the  incumbents  ?     Scarcely.     To  the  church- 
wardens ?    Surely  not.  I  know  nothing  of  the  law 
in  the  case  (I  wish  some  of  the  legal  correspon- 
dents of  "  N.  &  Q."  would  tell  us),  but  why  may 
we  not  consider  them  either  as  national  property, 
like  the  MSS.  in  the  Record  Offices  in  London, 
or  else  that  they  belong  to  the  public,  and  that  the 
incumbents  of  the  different  parishes  merely  hold 
them  in  trust  ?    In  case  of  any  damage  befalling 
them  through  neglect,  unfortunately  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  recognised  authority  which 
should  call  them  to  account,  or  of  which  they  live 
in  fear.     Have  not  the  bishops  of  the  various  dio- 
ceses any  power  in  the  matter  ?  I  trust  that  these 
discussions  will  bring  out  all  these  points  more 
forcibly,  and  finally  efiect  what  is  now  so  much  to 
be  desired.  P.  Hutchinson. 


I  have  lately  bad  occasion  to  make  a  search 
among  the  church  registers  of  many  parishes  in 
Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere ;  and  whilst  I  acknow- 
ledge the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which,  al- 
most uniformly,  every  facility  was  afforded  to  my 
inquiries  by  the  official  custodians  of  those  im- 


portant documents,  I  have  had  to  lament  the 
great  disorder  in  which  the  more  ancient  records 
were  frequently  found,  and  the  little  care  which 
has  been,  and  still  is,  taken  of  them.  The  new 
regulations  for  the  registry  of  recent  and  current 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  seem  to  be  al- 
most everywhere  faithfully  attended  to.  Cannot 
something  be  done  to  prevent  farther  destruction 
to  the  older  records  ?  If  there  be  any  statutory 
or  other  regulations  respecting  these  valuable 
papers,  a  brief  statement  of  them  in  your  pages 
may  perhaps  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  aid 
the  object  in  view.  Pishey  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 


FRENCH   AND   ENGLISH   COIN. 

(2~>  S.  vi.  266.  357.) 

I  am  much  obliged  to  l^is.  Buckton  for  his  re- 
ference to  Say*s  Political  Economy.  From  it  I 
learn  that,  in  ihe  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  French 
livre  (like  the  Anglo-Saxon  pounf)  represented  a 
pound  weight  of  silver. 

Looking  at  the  pound  weight  of  Charlemagne, 
as  being  (like  the  English  pound  of  silver)  divisi- 
ble into  ounces,  pennyweights,  and  grains,  it  will 
be  seen  that  originally  the  French  livre  (like  the 
pound  of  this  country)  represented  240  pennv- 
weights  of  silver :  that  the  French  sous  (like  the 
shilling  of  this  country)  represented  12  penny- 
weights; and  thus  the  French  denier  (like  the 
English  penny)  weighed  1  pennyweight,  or  24 
grains. 

In  order  to  complete  the  comparison,  there  are 
two  points  that  require  to  be  ascertained :  —  1.  the 
relative  weight  of  the  pound  in  the  two  countries ; 
2.  the  relative  fineness  of  the  silver. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  pound  weight  of  silver 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  under  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings,  was  that  which  is 
designated  as  the  Tower  pound :  being  lighter  than 
the  pound  Troy  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  16. 

What  was  the  weight  of  Charlemagne^s  pound  ? 
On  the  second  point,  I  may  begin  with  giving  an 
answer  to  part  at  least  of  Mb.  Eastwood's  in- 
quiry (2°'»  S.  vi.  373.).  On  referring  to  Ruding's 
Annals  of  the  Coinage  (vol.  i.),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  standard  of  fineness  among  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  was  (what  our  standard  of  fineness  still 
is)  11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine  to  18  dwta.  of  alloy.  What 
was  Charlemagne^ s  standard  of  fineness  r 

From  the  data  furnished  by  Say  I  collect  that 
in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  (1226—1270),  the  litrre 
represented  no  more  than  about  56  dwts.  of  silver ; 
the  denier  weighing  only  about  5^  grains.  At  that 
time  the  English  penny  weighed  22  grains,^  or 
thereabouts :  so  that,  supposing  the  ])0und  weisht 
to  have  been  die  same  in  both  countries,  the  Tfllue 
of  £  s,  d,  sterling  must  (in  the  reign  of  our  Hen. 
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III.)  have  been  to  the  value  of  £  s,  d.  Tournois, 
OS  nearlj  as  possible  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1. 

From  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  Say  jumps  at  once 
to  the  epoch  of  the  French  Bevolution.  During 
this  interval  of  more  than  five  centuries,  the 
French  coin  went  through  a  continual  course  of 
what  political  economists  call  debasement ;  the  old 
Frcncii  writers  called  it  augmentation.  Where  can 
I  find  an  account  of  the  successive  steps  ? 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  Say  tells 
U3  that  the  livre  was  no  more  than  the  sixth  part 
of  an  ounce,  or  the  seventy-second  part  of  a 
pound.  From  this  statement  it  is  to  be  collected 
that  the  pound  of  silver  at  that  time  was  —  what 
he  expressly  states  it  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  —  a  pound  of  12  'ounces. 

From  some  authorities  that  I  have  consulted,  it 
would  appear  that  in  France  silver,  like  other 
commodities,  was  weighed  by  the  Poids  de  Marc. 

In  the  Poids  dc  Marc,  the  pound  is  stated  to 
contain  9216  French  grains  (equal  to  75o5  Eng- 
lish grains)  ;  and  it  is  described  as^being  divided 
into  two  marcs  of  eight  pounds  each,  so  as  to  make 
the  pound  a  pound  of  16  ounces. 

It  strikes  me  as  not  improbable  that  the  pound 
of  silver  may  have  been  a  mark  and  a  half.  Is 
this  surmise  correct  ?  JMeletes. 


DB.   JOHN   TATLOB   OF   BOMBAY. 

(2°*  S.  vi.  309.) 

Dr.  John  Taylor  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  edu- 
cated at  that  University,  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Physical  Society,  and  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.  in  1804 ;  his  thesb  being  "  De  Dysenteria.*' 
Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Bombay,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  nearly  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  towards  the  end  of  1821  at  Shiraz  in 
Persia,  whither  he  had  gone  shortly  before,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  never  resident  at 
Bussorah,  nor  indeed,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this 
is  informed,  was  he  ever  employed  out  of  the  me- 
dical service  at  Bombay,  except,  perhaps,  as  trans- 
lator or  interpreter  to  the  Recorder's  Court  there. 
He  married  before  going  to  India,  and  his  wife, 
who  had  not  accompanied  him,  died  soon  after 
his  departure,  leaving  him  a  son  (also  named  John), 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  elected  their 
treasurer.  The  latter  was  in  good  practice  in  that 
city,  where  be  died  in  July,  1856,  much  esteemed 
by  his  professional  brethren,  and  very  generally 
regretted. 

The  only  works  publbhed  by  Dr.  Taylor  (sen.), 
so  far  as  recollected,  were  translations  of  the  Sans- 
crit allegorical  drama  styled  by  him  in  English,  as 
is  believed.  The  Rise  of  the  Moon  qfLUellectf  with 
a  learned  and  curious  preliminary  dissertation  on 
the  various  schools  of  Hindu  metaphysical  philo- 


sophy ;  of  a  smaller  work  printed  along  with  it, 
styled,  it  is  believed,  A  Knowledge  of  Spirii^ 
and  of  the  Sanscrit  treatise  on  arithmetic  called 
Lilawati^  all  published  in  India,  it  if  thought  be* 
tween  1812  and  1815.  It  is  suppoBed  he  |iro- 
jected  other  works,  such  as  translations  of  Sanscrit 
Treatises  on  Algebra  and  Aatronomy,  and  an  ori- 

final  Alphabetical  Dictionary  or  Pantheon  of 
lindu  Mythology ;  but  none  of  these  were  ever 
published,  and  it  is  not  known  if  they  were  eva 
completed  or  even  begun.  He  may,  toc^  possiUy 
have  contributed  towards  the  Transadums  of  ike 
Bombay  Literary  Society;  but  reference  as  to  that 
might  be  made,  to  determine  the  point,  to  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  London. 

G. 

Edinburgh. 


ENGLISH   MODE   OF   PBOKOUNCIK6 

(2°*»  S.  vi.  167. 249.) 

Sir  J.  E.  Teknest  has  very  ably  shown  how  wc 
derived  our  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and  qnoted  a 
passage  from  Bishop  Gardiner^s  decree,  statii^ 
where  it  may  be  found  in  full.*  The  decree  iteff 
is  so  authoritative,  that  you  may  deem  it  worth 
preserving  in  "  N.  &  Q." 

^Edicta  Stepham  VinionienMS  JEpiaeopi,  i 
de  pronitntiatione  linguae  Gnccaa  et 

"  Stephanas  WintoDiensis  Episcopus,  AcadcmuD  GantSr 
brigiensis  Cancellarius,  cam  mea,  tam  Senatas  onivtni 
legitima  auctoritate,  rogation  e  ad  me  delata,  quid  in  lite- 
rarum  sonis  ac  lingude  tam  Graecs  tam  LatiiUB  pmiim- 
tiatione  spectandam,  seqaendam,  tenendum  tit,  its  edioou 

**  Qaisqais  nostrum  potestatem  agnoscis,  aoaoi^  Ifteris 
sive  GrBecis  sive  Latinis,  ab  usu  publico  praasatis  wtmili 
alienos,  prlvato  judicio  affingere  ne  audeto. 

**  Qaou  vero  ea  in  re  major  auctoritas  edizerit,  JoMeritt 
prseceperlt,  id  omnes  amplectuntor  et  observantou 

**  Diphthongas  Griccas,  nedum  lAtioas,  nM  id  diasrasls 
exigat,  sonis  ne  diducito,  neve  dlvellita  Qoauitaiii  mn 
alteri  vocalium  prserogitivam  ne  adimitOk  8ed  at  nuorem 
fceminxe  dominari  sinito.  Que  vero  eamm  in  comma* 
uione  soul  usu  convenerunt,  iis  tu  negotiom  ne  ftoeadto. 

**  Ai  ab  «,  01  et  ei  ab  i  sono  ne  .distlnguito.  Tantum  in 
orthographia  discriraen  servato,  i}«  s  v  uno  eodemqoe  smo 
exprimito;  caj  usque  tamcn  propriam  In  orthographia 
sedem  diligenter  notato. 

"In  K  et  Y  quoties  cum  diphthongis  ant  vocalUms 
sonos  t  aut  e  referentibus  consonantnr,  quoniam  a  doctis 
etiamnum  in  usu  variantur,  aliis  densiorem,  aliia  tenoi- 
orem  sonum  affingcntibus,  utriusque  pronontiatlonia  mo- 
dum  discito:  ne  aut  horum  aut  illorum  aures  oflbndat; 
neve  de  sonis  litem  inutiliter  excites ;  ciBtemm,  qui  in  his 
sonus  a  pluribos  receptus  est,  ilium  frequentato, 

**B  literam  ad  exemplum  nostri  b,  ne  inspis8ato»  sed  ad 
imitationem  v  consonantis  mollius  proferto. 

"  Literas  v  et  r,  item  y  et  k,  pro  loco  et  situ  alios  atque 
alios  sonos  admittere  memento.  Itaque  r  et  ■*  torn  demom 
^  quum  proximo  locantur,  h»c  post  fs  iUa  post  r,  lua  loda 
videlicet  litera  r  referat  nostrum  d,  «r  yero  b  noBtiam 
exprimat. 

I*  This  decree  is  also  printed  in  Strype's 
moriah,  voL  L  pt.  ii.  p.  479.,  ed.  18^.— Bd^] 
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"  Litera  porro  y  cum  proxima  sedem  occapet  ante  «e,  x» 
aut  aliud  y,  huic  tu  non  suom,  sed  sonam  y  literse  accom- 
modato,  k  autem  post  y  positae  sonum  y  affingito. 

**Ne  multa.  In  sonis  omnino  ne  philosophator,  sed 
utitor  prsesentibos.  In  hiis  siqaid  emendandam  ait,  id 
omne  aatoritati  permittito.  Pablice  vero  profited  quod 
ab  autoritate  sancita  diversum,  et  consuetadine  loquendi 
recepta  alienum  sit,  nefas  esto. 

"  Quod  hie  exprimitur,  id  consaetndini  consentaneum 
ducito,  hactennsqae  pareto. 

"Si  qnis  autem,  quod  abominor,  secns  fecerit,  et  de 
sonis,  re  sane  (si  ipsam  spectis)  levicnla,  si  contentionis 
inde  natae  indignitatem,  non  ferenda :  controversiam  pub- 
lice  moverit,  aut  obstinato  animi  proposito  receptnm  a 
plerisqae  omnibus  sonorum  modum  abrogaro  aut  impro- 
bare  perrexerit ;  quive  sciens  pmdens  ad  hoc  data  opera, 
quod  bic  sancitum  est,  verbo  factove  publico,  palam  con- 
tempserit,  hunc  hominem,  quisquis  is  erit,  ineptum  omnes 
habento :  et  a  senatu,  siquidem  ex  eo  numero  jam  fuerit, 
is  qui  auctoritati  prseest,  nisi  resipuerit,  expeluto.  Inter 
candidatos  vero  si  sit,  ab  omni  gradu  honoris  arceto.  £x 
plebe  autem  Scholarium  si  fuerit,  quum  ita  haberi  id  ei 
commodo  esse  possit,  pro  scholari  ne  censeto.  Puerilem 
denique  temeritatem,  si  quid  publice  ansa  fuerit,  domi 
apud  suos  castigari  curato*  Postremo,  YicecanceUarios  et 
Procuratores,  quae  hie  praescripta  sunt,  ne  contemnantur, 
neve  edicto  fraus  aliqua  fiat,  pro  mode  jurisdictionis  sin- 
guli  providento. 

*'Ab  his  si  quid  adversum  hsec  admissum  sit,  aut 
omissum,  mulcta  est  quam  dixerit  Cancellarius.  In 
summa,  hoc  edictum  omnes  sacrosanctum  ita  habento, 
ut  nee  contumacibus  remissum,  nee  resipiscentibus  seve- 
rum  esse  videatur.  Datum  Londini  18  Calend.  Junias, 
anno  Domini  1542.** 

T.  W.  WORPOB. 

Brighton. 


ENGLISH   MODE   OF   PBO^VOUNGING   LATIN. 

(2°'»  S.  vL  267.  313.) 

The  following  extract  from  Coryate's  CntdUies 
(page  352.  of  the  4to.  edition,  1611),  tends  to 
show  that  the  present  English  pronunciation  of 
Latin  was  already  in  nse  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Tom  Cory  ate  was  born  in  the  year 
1577,  and  his  knowledge  of  Latin  must  have  been 
acquired  before  the  close  of  that  century :  — 

*'  The  Italian,  when  he  uttereth  any  Latin  word  wherein 
this  letter  i  is  to  be  pronounced  long,  doth  alwaies  pro- 
nounce it  as  a  double  e,  viz.,  as  ee.  As  for  example :  he 
pronounceth  fxdes  for  Jides ;  veeta  for  vita  ;  ameecus  for 
amicus,  &c. ;  but  where  the  i  is  not  to  be  pronounced  long, 
he  uttereth  it  as  we  doe  in  England :  as  in  these  wordes, 
Impius,  aquila,  patria,  ecelesia ;  not  aquedot  patreea,  ecck' 
seea.  And  this  pronunciation  is  so  generail  in  all  Italy, 
that  every  man  which  speaketh  Latin  soundetii  a  double 
e  for  an  i.  Neither  is  it  proper  to  Italy  only,  but  .to  all 
other  nations  whatsoever  in  Christendome  saving  to  Eng- 
land. For  whereas  in  my  travels  I  discoursed  in  Latin 
M'ith  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Danes,  Polonians, 
Suecians,  and  divers  others,  I  observed  that  every  one 
-with  whom  I  had  any  conference  pronounced  the  i  after 
the  same  manner  that  the  Italians  use.  Neither  would 
some  of  them  (amongst  whom  I  was  not  a  little  inquisi- 
tive fur  the  reason  of  this  their  pronnnciation)  sticke  to 
affirme  that  Plautus,  Tererux,  Cicero,  Hortensiut,  Qesar, 
and  those  other  selected  flowers  of  eloquence  amongst  the 
aunclent  Romans,  pronounced  the  i  m  that  s(»t  as  they 
themselves  doe.     Whereopon  having  observed  such  a 


generail  consent  amongst  them  in  the  pronunciation  of 
this  letter,  I  have  thought  good  to  imitate  these  nations 
herein,  and  to  abandon  my^ld  English  pronnnciation  of 
vita,  fides,  and  amicus,  as  being  utterly  dissonant  from 
the  sound  of  all  other  nations ;  and  have  deternuned  (Qod 
willing)  to  retayne  the  same  till  my  dying  day." 

We  should  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Odcombian,  and  abandoning  our  present  ab« 
surd  pronunciatiou  of  the  Latin  vowels,  adopt 
that  in  use  among  all  Continental  nations,  as  well 
as  in  Scotland.  Henbt  Huth. 


HEWETT  07  KILLAM ABCH  OB  KTNWOLDMABCH, 

DEBET. 

(2«»  S.  vi.  382.) 

Epitaph  (xnd  Cvrious  JSpigram. 

As  continuation  of,  and  pendant  to,  a  communi- 
cation respecting  this  family,  I  submit  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  B{Mendid  monument  in  St.  Faults 
cathedral,  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 

members  of  that  house :  — 

• 

«  Memorise  S.- 

Gulielmo  Hewit,  Armigero, 

Roberti  Hewit, 

A  Eillamarch,  in  Agro  Derbiensi 

Filio,  seenndo  genito. 

Qui  mortuo  fratre,  Natu  Majore, 

Patemam  crevit  haereditatem, 

Posterisque  transmittit : 

Nobilem  Mercaturam  Exercnit. 

Vita  integerrima  fuif,  et  moribns  suavissimis. 

Bonamm  literamm  stndia  promovit.    Egenorum  proven- 

tus  largiter  auxit 

Liberalitate, 

Charitate, 

Insignis, 

Nee  Minor  Pietate, 

Beligionem,  cum  Ministris  Sacris,  et 

Coluit  et  fovit 

Ita  per  omnia  sic  ubique  gessit,  ut 

Probitatis, 

Comitatis, 

Gandorls, 

Yiram  sKemplar. 

Christnm  Bedemptorem  Cogitans, 

Yitam  ante  Mortem  Consnmmaverit 

Filios  gennit  quatuor, 

Joannem, 

Salomonem, 

Thomam, 

Goli^mam, 

Et  Filias  duas, 

Mariam,  (1) 

Elizabetham,  (2) 

Annum  77  agens. 

(3)  12*1'  June,  1599,  ad  patriam 

Ckelestem  Evocatus, 

Magnum  sni  desiderium  reliqoit 

Posteris, 

Qui  hoc  pie  ac  mceren. 

r.  P." 

[  Vide  also  Collins' ^oroiie^,  i.  448.] 

In  connexion  with  the  above  fulsome  epitaph, 
I  transcribe  a  satirical  epigram  contrasting  with, 
and  written  in  ridicule  of  it :  — 
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On  Ruh  Hewet 

**  Here  lyes  rich  Hewet»  a  gentleman  of  note, 
For  why  ?  —  He  gave  8  owles  in  hU  Coate  *,  (4) 
Ye  see  he  is  bari^  in  the  chorch  of  St  Paole, 
He  was  wise — heeauu  rich  —  and  now  70a  know  all.** 
Extracted  from  a  magazine  called  The  Mirror 
ri823),  voL  it  p.  298.,  said  to  be  fh>m  Cam- 
den's Remaing. 

This  tomb  was  near  Dean  CoIetV,  but  was  re- 
moved with  Sir  William  Cockaine  and  others  to 
the  yard  where  a  new  convocation- house  has 
been  erected,  when  the  "  ghastly  entablature  **  (as 
some  author,  I  forget  who,  terms  it)  of  skulls, 
skeletons,  bones,  hour-glasses,  scythes,  shovels, 
pickaxes,  coffins,  and  other  emblems  of  mortality 
with  which  the  tomb,  according  to  the  peculiar 
taste  prevailing  in  that  century,  was  profusely  de- 
corated, was  then  destroyed. 

Where,  in  Camden*s  Remains^  does  this  mock 
epitaph  occur  ?t  and  does  this  monument  still 
exist  ? 

This  William,  Esquire^  of  London  and  Killa- 
march  is  too  often  confounded  (as*  in  the  case  of 
the  pedigree  of  Hewet  of  Fishiobury,  Viscount 
Hewet,  given  in  Clutterbuck*s  History  of  Herts) 
with  Sir  William,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
1560,  (Oct.  4th,  1560,  letter  from  Queen  to  Sir 
William  Hewett,  Lord  Mayor,  to  affix  the  mark  of 
a  greyhound  and  portcullis  on  testoons  in  cur- 
rency to  distingubh  the  base  from  the  better  sort, 
Cal,  State  Papers,  vol.  xiv.  Lemon,)  twice  Mayor 
according  to  some,  born  at  Wales,  York.,  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  his  will  (proved 
1566)  was  buried  with  his  wife  Alice,  daughter  of 
Leveson  of  Kent,  and  his  daughter  Ann,  spouse  of 
Sir  Edward  Osborne,  in  St.  Martinis,  Orgur  (vide 
also  Stowe),  and  who  died,  leaving  by  his  said 
wife  Alice  (not  three  sons,  as  I  have  seen  stated, 
probably  in  confusion  of  this  William  of  Killa- 
march  and  London),  oti^  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Ann  (of  whom  Stowe  relates  a  romantic  story), 
who  married  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  and  who,  con- 
veying to  her  husband  the  manor  of  Harthill,  ad- 
joining Wales  and  on  the  border  of  Derby  and 
York,  and  Bylbye  and  Kanbye,  Notts  (on  the 
border),  founded  the  fortunes  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Leeds. 

This  William  of  Killamarch  or'"  Kynolmarch** 
was  a  cousin  of  Leonard  Hewett  (vide  will,  1563), 
brother  of  Sir  William,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  con- 
sequently of  Sir  William  himself;  and  surely  Ly- 
sons  is  in  error  in  stating  that  Killamarch  passed 
to  the  Osbornes.  Here  again  appears  to  exist  an 
instance  of  confounding  the  two  contemporaneous 
Williams.  To  me  it  seems  that  it  never  did,  nor 
could,  have  belonged  to  Sir  William  himself,  who 
mentions  all  his  property  in  his  will ;  but  I  con- 

•  Allading  to  arms,  go.  a  chev.  engr.  between  8  owls 
.arg. 

it  At  p.  545.,  edit.  1674.] 


fesi  I  do  not  know  how  Robert  of  KQhuiuudi 
became  possessed  of  it,  nor  how,  when,  or  to  whom 
it  passed  away;  yet  I  do  know  that  the  lands  at 
Kdlamarch  and  Wales,  parishes  adjoining  one 
another,  though  situate  in  different  oounttesy  be- 
longed to  the  same  familj. 

Wills  and  all  other  evidences  negative,  nay  dia- 
prove,  Lysons*  supposition,  and  it  muat  have  con- 
tinued in  the  family  of  Hewett  of  KiUnmarch  (an 
ancient  family  long  settled  in  Torkahire,  aajB 
Wotton  in  his  Baronetage,  Art.  "^  Hewett  of  Head- 
ley  Hall,  York  "),  which  Yorkshire  family  (jpre- 
viously  from  Kent)  possessed  property  in  York- 
shire, Derb^,  Notts,  and  Northampton.  I  am 
aware  positively  that  documents  exist  among  the 
muniments  of  some  of  the  gentrr  residing  in  that 
neighbourhood,  which,  could  I  but  inspect  them, 
would  not  only  settle  this  point,  bat  prote  the 
pedigree  some  centuries  back,  and  I  hope  some 
day  to  be  accorded  that  favour. 

I  thank  Ma.  Eastwood  for  his  commnnicaiion 
(2^  S.  vi.  382.)  respecting  this  family,  and  would 
feel  infinitely  obliged  if  Ma.  E.,  or  any  othef 
reader  or  correspondent,  would  inform  me  how 
and  when  the  lands  at  Killamarch  fell  into  the 
possession  of,  and  passed  away  from  it.  Are  there 
any  entries  in  the  parish  register  books  (name 
spelled,  temp.  Henry  YIII.  generally  Huet),  and 
do  any  memorials,  arms,  or  tombs  exist  P 

Families  of  Hewett.  —  And  I  now  proceed  to 
redeem  in  part  my  promise  (p.  332.)  to  nnrsTel 
the  tangled  thread  of  the  descent  of  the  families 
of  Hewett  of  Headlcy  Hall,  York,  afterwards  of 
Waresley,  Hunts.,  Bt.;  the  Hewetts  of  Fishio- 
bury, Herts,  extinct  in  main  line  with  Yiseoant 
Hewett ;  the  Hewetts  of  Shire-oaks,  Notts,  and 
York,  and  the  Hewetts  of  Stretton,  Leicester, 
now  Barts.  I  may  here  remark  en  pauaai  that 
I  have  discovered,  since  I  wrote  the  notes  (p. 
332.)  on  Hewetts  of  Ampthill  and  Millbrooke, 
evidence  which  leads  me  to  beliere  that  some 
truth  exbts  in  the  statement  of  the  Vliitation  of 
Leicester  (quoted  in  Nichols's  HUtory  and  Am" 
tiquities  of  that  county,  and  in  "  N.  &  Q."  2»*  8. 
yi.  332.)  that  the  Hewetts  of  Stretton,  who  are 
indubitably  descended  from  the  family  whidi 
possessed  property  in  York,  Derby,  Notts,. and 
Northampton,  from  Manor  Hewits  or  Hewatiy 
Kent,  were  connected  with  the  Hewetts  of  Ampt- 
hill and  Millbrooke,  and  in  consequence  deduced 
from  that  ancient  family:  but  the  point  is  not 
yet  decisively  proved. 

The  foregoing  epitaph  coincides  with  the  Visi- 
tations of  London  (Harl.  MS.  1096,  foL  67, 1634- 
1664),  except  that  these  give  the  date  of  death 
(3)  28th  June  instead  of  12th,  and  the  Baronet- 
ages (Collins,  Kiraber  and  Johnson,  Bethfun, 
Flayfair,  Debret,  and  Burke,  extinct  and  dormant) 
are  correct  so  far  as  concerns  the  line  of  the  ddeit 
son  John  (also  Visitation  Herts,  1684^  HarL  1547, 
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lul.  SO.),  whose  son  John  nu  created  Bart.  (11 
James  11.,  1621)  of  Headley  HaU,  York,  who, 
marrjing  a  coheiresa  of  the  Beviles  of  Chesterton, 
and  acquiriDE  by  her  Waresiey  Hall,  Hunts,  set- 
tled at  tliat  place.  But,  as  regards  the  other  sons, 
tbej  are  incorrect ;  for,  sajs  Collins,  and  the  rest 
copying  successively  perpetuate  the  mistake,  from 
the  three  last  sons,  viz.  Salomon,  Thomas,  Wil- 
liam, sprung  the  families  of  Hewett  of  Pishioburv, 
of  Shire-oaks,  and  of  Stretton;  whereas  thewius 
all  negative  this  supposition. 

They  ere  all  derived  from  the  same  family  be- 
fore-mentioned, but  they  did  not  absolutely  spring 
fVom  ihe  three  yonngest  sons  of  William  of  Killa- 
marcb  and  London- 

The  Hewetts  of  Stretton,  Leicester  (for  pedi- 
gree to  the  present  day  see  Burke's  Peerage  and 


Thomas  (will,  1575)  was  brother  of  Sir  Willi 
who  bequeaths  to  his  nephew  William,  sou  of 
Thomas,  his  parsonage,  &c.  at  Dunston-Basset, 
Leicester  (he  was  afterwards  of  Stretton)  ;  and 
this  Thomas  b«queatbs  by  will,  1575,  hia  manor  or 
grange  called  Shire-oaks,  Notts  or  York  (on  the 
border),  to  his  son  Heni^,  which  Henry,  by  the 
way,  according  to  the  Yisitations,  married  his  dis- 
tant cousin,  aiaij  (1),  daughter  of  William  Hewett 
of  Killamarcb  and  London.  The  other  daughter 
(2)  married  William  Ferrers  or  Ferris,  son  of 
Roger  Ferrers  of  Tedmiogton,  co.  Gloucester, 
Esq.  J.  F.  K.  H. 


Acton  Buroel,  Salop,  1645  ;  son  of  John  Grubb, 
of  that  place ;  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  BA., 
28  June,  1671;  M.A.,  28  June,  1675;  Head 
Master  of  the  Grammar-school  at  Christ  Church, 
and  aflerwards  of  that  at  Gloucester;  ob.  at 
Gloucester,  April  2,  1697,  astat.  51 ;  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  in  that  city,  where 
is  his  epitaph,  in  Latin,  which  is  given. 

The  above  song,  first  printed  m  Oxford,  under 
the  title  of  Th£  Britah  Heroes,  1688,  is  com- 
posed of  successive  stanzas  written  for  the  an- 
nual featival  (on  St.  George's  Day)  of  a  club  in 
Oxford,  whose  members  were  all  to  be  named 
Oeorge;  but  which  relaxed  this  rule  in  favour  of 
John  Grubb,  on  condition  of  his  producing  an 
annual  poem  in  praise  of  their  patron  saint. 
Query,  —  Was  this  the  club  all  udea  to,  as  being 
"  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,"  in  the  .Spectator, 
No.  9.  F  AcHB. 


OXFORD  FOBTS  :  BDBB,  BTDBB,  &C. 

(2"*  S.  y'l.  246.) 

Bishop  Percy  gives  this  distich  in  Iiis  Reliqatt, 

vol.  iii.  p.  291.,   1st  ed.  1765  ;  but  for  Cobb,  the 

third  name   as  given  by  Mb.  £i.iu8,    he   reads 

Grubb. 

"  Tbese,"  ha  says,  "  were  Bnb  DodinstoD  (Ihe  late 
Lord  Melcombe).  Dr.  Stnbbes,  onr  poet  Gnibb,  Mr.  Crabb, 
Dr.  Trapp  Iho  Poetry  Professor,  Dr.  Edw,  ToniiK,  th» 
author  of  Nigbt-TboDghts,  Walter  Carey,  Tho.  Hckel, 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  Evhds  the  Epigrammatist" 

He  ascribes  the  distich  to  "  a  celebrated  wit," 
who  is  described  in  a  footnote  as  "  the  author  of 
Psyche  in  Dod»les'$  JUueel,  voL  iii."  In  Dods- 
ley's  Collection  of  Poems,  1773,  vol.  iii.  p.  23t  I 
find  Ptyche;  or,  the  Oreat  MetamorphotU ;  but 
without  author's  name.* 

Of  John  Grubb,  whose  humorous  Second  Part 
to  "  St.  George  for  Englat^  Percy  admits  into 
his  collection  (3rd  Ser.  Book  iii..  No.  13.,  ed. 
1765,  or  No.  15,  ed.  1794)  the  following  par- 
ticulars are   given  in  4lli  ed.  1794.     Born  at 


Scplim  to  Miliar  fiurtCnt. 
Aneieta  Stale  (2°*  S.  vi.  287.)  —  I  have  long 
had  impreivons  of  the  two  seals  mentioned  by 
J.  C.  J.,  and  resret  to  gay  I  have  hitherto  failed 
to  discover  to  whom  they  originally  belonged.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1842,  they  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  dealer  in  curiosities  at  Sevcnoaks  in 
Kent,  where  I  Mw  them  and  had  impressioDS 
given  me. 

1.  ^e  figure  on  this  seal  is  no  doubt  intended 
to  represent  an  ecclesiastic,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
■ay  what  he  holds  in  his  hands,  unless. it  is  s 
censer.  The  first  (or  rather  the  second)  word  of 
the  inscription  is  probably  Cap.  and  not  Car.,  and 
may  stand  for  Capitellani.  The  seal  is  most 
likely  foreign,  but  I  may  mention  that  the  only 
plaxie  in  England  I  can  find  bearintc  any  similitude 
to  that  on  the  seal  is  Patney,  Wilts,  a  manor 
once  held  by  Winchester  monastery. 

2,  This  seal  having  a  paatoral  staff  passed 
throogh  A  mitre  between  two  keys  adorned  on 
one  side  and  a  sword  palewa; s  on  the  other,  may 
have  been  the  small  official  seal  of  a  bishop  in 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centurr,  judging  the 
date  from  the  pointed  mitre.  £xce_ptu^  the 
word  Si^illum,  which  can  be  distinguished  in  ft 
strong  light,  the  inscription  is  loo  indistinct  to 
deci[£er.  I  think  I  once  saw  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  (probably  amons  the  Harl.  MSS.)^ving 
the  arms  in  trick  of  various  abbots  and  bishops. 
J.  C.  J.  may  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  make  search. 
The  old  dealer  in  curiosities  at  Sevenoaks  had 
>l«o  a  circular  seal  about  an  Inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  matrix  brass,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Sackville  impaling  Cranfield,  surmounted  bj  an 
earl's  coronet.  "Diu  seal  must  have  belmiged  to 
Bichard,  5th  Earl  of  I>(»«et,  who  married  Fnuieea, 
daughter  of  Lionel  Cranfiidd,  first  Earl  of  UM? 
dinez,  Lord  IVeanirer  of  fb^and,  ao  created  in 
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>  nell  known  to 
Fesb. 

Mereaberia. 

Dr.  John  Bull  (2°^  S.  y\.  131.  158.)-Mb. 
Staunton  ia  niiaUiken  about  lie  late  Dr.  John 
BidL  Tbough  Cdijoh  ofCb.  Cb,,  be  itii9  never 
Reg.  Prof,  of  Hebrew.   I 'iV/e  Oxford  Cal.   J.A.H. 

Fish  mentioned  in  Havelok  the  Dane,  ^-e.  ('i"*  S. 
¥1.  232.  317-)  —  Tbe  word  tchtiBe  belongs  to  llie 
Loirer  Saxon  dialect  of  the  great  Teutonic  stock, 
and  is  found  in  the  Veraneh  einei  Bremisch- 
NUdertachiische-a  Wiiiierbacht,  Brcnteni  1787. 

*^  Sclndle,  scboUe,  pkteia"  (flat  or  flounder). 
Tbe  peaaanta  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breoien 
still  aaj,  ran  tchuUen  driiiaen,  to  (Iream  of  floun- 
ders, to  exprcsfl  a  dream  that  is  in  aocordaaee 
with  tbe  (vishes  of  ihe  dreamer. 

The  same  languBge  will  offer  a  very  probable 
explanation  of  the  name  Rilej,  of  wbich  W.  W. 
inquires  tbe  meaning.  Rie,  iu  Lower  Saxon, 
menna  a  small  watercourse  in  a  meadow.  RioUe 
and  Rille  are  olber  forms  of  tbe  same  word,  Eie 
is,  however,  a  contraction  of  ride,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Tiden  (E.  ride),  which  means  in 
Lower  Saxon  to  rash  along.  Rie-Uy,  or  RiUij, 
will  mean  therefore  the  meadow  of  the  water- 
course or  rill. 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  I  will  add  the  explana- 
tion of  some  words  of  which  the  meaning  was  in- 
Suired  for  in  some  numbers  of  "  N,  &  Q."  which 
ill  into  my  hands  a  few  days  ago.  Probably 
they  have  not  yet  been  explained. 

ArveL  —  This  word,  peculiar,  I  tliimk,  to  tbe 
north  of  England,  is  used  in  connezioD  wi^  fa- 
neral  ceremonies.  The  tmel  cake  is  the  cake 
stJU  handed  round  on  such  occanons  in  the  north 
of  Lancashire,  and  probably  in  other  porta.  It  is 
the  W.  arwyl,  a  funeral,  properly  the  funeral  wake. 
Boxhorniu9  has  the  word  in  his  Orient!  Gaiiieit, 
with  the  correct  meaning,  exteipda. 

Maarid. — This  is  the  W.  maned,  a  band-bosket, 
8  mannd.  The  root  is  man,  which  in  all  the 
Celtic  languages  means  hand  (Lat.  montu),  and 
is  a  proof,  among  many  other  similar  instances, 
tiiat  where  the  Latin  language  diflers  from  the 
Greek,  it  has  a  decided  Celtic  leaning. 

Tydd,  the  name  of  a  few  places  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, all  near  tbe  sea-coast,  is  probably  tbe 
Celtic  tu£dd  (tbe  Celtic  u  is  pronounced  as  the 
Teutonic  0,  a  coast,  a  shore. 

"  Ooi/t." — This  word  means  a  drain  or  water- 
course. It  also  signified  of  old  a  channel,  or  nar- 
row passage  of  the  sea.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
the  Tentonic  languages,  but  is  most  prt^ably  of 
Celtic  origin.  Welsh,  gwylk  (to^o  or  oo),  a  drain 
or  channel ;  Gaelic,  gvitear,  a  sink  or  drain ;  Eng. 
^ft*f-  l^c  root  is  grejf,  or  viy,  water,  stream. 
The  Welsh  word  gtevOi  is  also  the  Celtic  name  of 
lie  Tale  of  Wight,  the  deriTation  of  which  has  so 


much  perplexed  our  antiqnarles.     It  means   the 
Isle  of  the  Channel,  referring  to  tbe  Solent. 

JoBN  Davtes. 

Walioken  Eertory,  Sotfolt. 

Treacle  (1"  S.  xiL  283.)  —  In  a  black-letter 
Bible  of  ibe  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  find  that 
the  Bnlm  of  GiUad  is  called  Treacle  of  Giliad  in 
the  following  passages  :  — 

"  !■  there  no  iriacle  at  GiMud  ?  Is  there  no  Fhiiition 
th^re?  Why  [ben  is  not  tbe  health  of  mj  peaplo  ic- 
coveredf  "-^er.  viii.  !2. 

"  Goe  up  unto  Giliod,  and  bring  triade,  0  virgin  tboB 
dangbtet  of  Egvpt:  but  in  vajne  ebilt  thou  goa  to  mr- 
geric,  for  tbj  wounds  ahal  not  be  stoptied."— xlvi.  II. 

Farkhurst,  in  his  Deb.  Lex,,  gives  the  following 
explatialion  of  the  word  rendered  balm  in  the 
above  passages ;  — 

"  ^V,  b^m,  balsam,  a  natural  expression  or 
eindation  from  certain  plants  or  trees."  Of  the 
Balm  of  Giliad,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  X>« 
Quincy  apeaks  thus  :  — 

"  This  Is  tlie  finut  bsliam  we  know,  of  tlie  consist«Dce 
of  a  sjTup.  but  of  exceeding  fine  and  ■V^'' parts;  it  it 
very  fragrant,  of  the  tnrpenline  kind.  It  is  so  greatly 
eKlecmed  oven  where  it  is  produced,  that  it  is  acconnled 
a  riih  present  from  the  chief  prince  of  Jrdu  F^x  to 
tbe  Grand  Slguior.  When  gcnaiira  it  Is  a  moat  nAle 
medldne,'  says  be,  and  proceeds  to  enomente  it*  Tit- 
tnes."— Parkburat'a  Ltx.  Btb. 

Query.  In  what  esteem  is  this  Balm  of  Gillad 
held  at  the  present  day  ?  And,  is  tbe  ZTkenatpie 
de  Venite,  which  we  are  informed  was  a  confec- 
tion of  vipers'  flesh,  the  modern  Fenice  TVraefe  .* 

H.  OzHOSD. 

Seal  found  at  Old  Ford  (2°'  S.  vi.  348.)— If  W. 
L.  B.  will  send  me  an  impression  from'  the  Old 
Ford  seal  addressed  to  the  Post  Office  as  under, 
I  will  endeavour  to  procure  some  information 
concerning  the  seal.  S.  Pomicam. 

Grimsby. 

Spynie  Potos  (2°*  S.*i.411.>  — I  rather  think 
that  your  correspondent  Albiv  will,  upon  a  re- 
ference to  the  following  books,  find  some-  nolieea 
as  to  a  few  of  the  particulars  be  is  in  search  of. 


4.  Lauder's  "  Morayshire  Floods,"  1»?80.    Bvo. 
5    "Chartnlary  of  Moray,"  1837.    410. 
e.  Bbind's  "  Sketches  of  Uoray,"  1839.    SvK. 
7.  "  The  Saw  Historical  Account  of  Elgin  oc  Uoray," 
1814,  8vo. 

T.  G.  S. 

Edinbn^h. 

Albtk  (Edinburgh)  will  find  much  informatioii 
respecting  Spynie  Palace,  and  the  bishops  ita  oc- 
cupant^  in  Mr.  Drummond'a  privately-printed 
work  (in  the  bands  of  all  (he  rendent  gntiT  aronBd 
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Edinburgh),  Nohle  British  Families^  and  in  the 
Vestiarium  Scolicum  by  John  and  Charles  Edward 
Stuart.  Derivations  of  "  Spynie  "  and  "  Lossie  " 
are  given  in  the  old  Statistical  Account,  which  is 
in  some  respects  preferable  to  the  new, 

Sholto  Macdutf. 

Summary  of  the  Decalogue  (2***  S.  vi.  406.)  — 
The  version  of  Arthur  Johnston's  Summary  of  the 
Decalogue  induces  me  to  offer  one  I  have  long 
had  lying  by  me,  without  thinking  it  of  sufficient 
interest  to  attract  notice.  I  observe  your  corre- 
spondent speaks  of  *'  Strahan's  edition  of  John- 
stones  Psalms,  A.D.  1741.*'  It  is  remarkable  that 
I  should  possess  another  copy  of  a  London  edition 
of  the  same  date,  by  different  publishers,  in  small 
octavo,  and  not  very  "  beautifully  printed."  The 
paper  and  type  are  good,  but  of  no  superior  ex- 
cellence; the  impress  is  '*Londini,  apud  W.  Innys, 
D.  Browne,  et  Paul  Yaillant,  Bibliop.,  Typhis 
Gul.  Bowyer,  mdccxli."  *  On  the  first  page  of 
letter-press  is  a  very  well-executed  vignette,  with 
"  H.  Holbein  insc."  in  the  comer,  representing 
Henry  VIII.  in  a  reclining  posture,  having  a 
sword  in  one  hand  and  globe  in  the  other,  with 
a  trunk  of  a  wide-spreading  tree  sprinnjing  from 
his  body,  and  over  his  head  "Henricus  vIII.  Rex 
Angl.  et  Franc." 

I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers  my 
attempt  to  approach  (I  could  not  equal)  the 
pointed  condensation  of  the  original.  A.  J.  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  the  2nd  and  4th  line,  to  amplify 
the  sense  without  necessity  :  — 

"  Me  solum  venerare  Deum ;  nee  scuipe  qxiod  oras : 
Impia  nee  vox  sit ;  Luce  quiesce  sacr& : 
Majores  reverenter  habe ;  nee  sanguine  dextram 

Infice ;  uec  sancti  pollue  jura  tori.  , 

Pura  manus  furti :  sit  falsi  nescia  lingua : 
Nullius  optetur  vema,  marita,  pecus." 

"  Worship  to  God  —  but  not  God  graven —  pay ; 
Blaspheme  not ;  sanctify  the  Sabbath  day ; 
Be  honour'd  parents ;  brother's  blood  unshed ; 

And  unpolluted  hold  the  marriage  bed ; 
From  theft  thy  hand  —  thy  tongue  from  lying — keep; 
Xor  coTet  neighbour's  home,  spouse,  serf,  ox,  sheep." 

A.  B.  Bow  AN. 

In  my  native  town  of  Dundee  there  was,  in  the 
time  of  my  youth,  extant  within  a  large  timber- 
yard  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Seagate,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  antique  and  fragmentary  remains 
of  the  famous  Culdee  chapel  of  St.  Paul's,  a  large 
stone  which  formed  the  **  lintel "  of  the  door  of  a 
shed,  on  which  a  compressed  Decalogue  is  sculp- 
tured in  two  compartments,  under  date  1593, 
thus : — 

"  15.  1.  Thov .  sal .  haif .  no .  vther .  Goddis  .  bot .  me .  2. 
Thov .  sal .  vorschip .  no. gravine.  image. 3.  Thov. sal. not . 
svear  .  4.  Remember  .  To  .  Keip  .  Holy  .  The .  Saboithe  . 
day .  6.  Eonvr  .  Thy  .  Father .  and  .  Mother  .  6.  Thov  . 
sal .  not .  slaye  .  7.  Thov  .  sal .  not .  comit .  adoltere  .  8. 
Thov  .  sal .  not  .  steale  .  9.  Thov  .  sal .  bear .  no  .  fals  . 


[*  See  Nicholses  Anecdotes  of  William  Bowyer,  p.  152.] 


vitnes  .  10.  Thov  .  sal .  cowit .  no  .  thing  .  y^ .  is  .  ygj  . 
nichbonris.    93." 

This  inscription  is  in  relief,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  compartments  is  occupied  by  a  figure 
in  clerical  costume,  the  left  arm  resting  upon  one 
of  the  compartments,  the  right  extended  and 
pointing  to  the  Decalogue.  The  lower  part  of 
this  figure  was  covered  with  an  escutcheon,  on 
which  there  had  been  a  cypher,  of  which  an  f  and 
an  M  remfuned.  Query,  can  any  local  archaeo- 
logist say  what  has  become  of  this  interesting 
stone,  or  suggest  whose  was  the  cypher?  —  proba- 
bly a  bishop  of  the  episcopal  regime  ? 

Dundee  also  boasts  of  a  rhythmical  compression 

of  the  Decalogue  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the 

ChUdrens   Catechism,  Dr.  Willison,  superior  to 

your  correspondent  J.  L.*s,  but  so  current  and 

popular   that  the  first  four  lines   only  need  be 

quoted :  — 

"  Have  thou  no  other  Gods  but  me ; 
Unto  no  idol  bow  thy  knee ; 
Take  not  the  name  of  God  in  vain ; 
Do  not  the  Sabbath  day  profane,"  &c. 

Sholto  Macdutp. 

«  Poems  oflsis;'  "  Life  and  Death;'  (2»«  S.  vi. 
374.)  —  I  think  J.  W.  H.  has  made  a  slight  mis- 
take in  the  name  :  the  verses  alluded  to  are  from 
Poems  by  Isa  (Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1856), 
and  are  entitled  "  Going  out  and  coming  in."  The 
Poems  by  Isa  were  reviewed  in  Chambers's  Jour- 
nal (vol.  vi.  p.  239.)  ;  and  the  reviewer  states  they 
are  "interesting  from  being  the  production  of 
leisure  hours  —  hours  stolen  from  sleep  afler  a 
day  spent  by  the  young  and  simple-minded  au* 
thoress  in  the  dreary,  monotonous,  and  ill-requited 
labours  of  a  sempstress.*'  Isa  was  first  discovered 
by  the  worthy  proprietor  of  The  Scotsman,  "  and 
is  a  gentle,  modest,  simple,  genuine  Scottish 
lassie."  J.  Dillon. 

The  Batde  of  Birmingham  (2">  S.  vi.  412.)  —A 
graphic  sketch  of  this  battle  appeared  in  the  valu- 
able "Hints  for  a  History  of  Birmingham,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Birmingham  Journal  a  year  or  two 
ago.  The  writer  would  probably  be  able  to  give 
Ms.  GuTCH  the  information  he  requires.  Who  is 
the  present  possessor  of  the  original  Tracts,  re- 
printed a  few  years  ago,  and  now  referred  to  by 
Mb.  Gvtch  ?  Is  there  more  than  one  copy  of  the 
original  ?  The  Journal  writer  quotes  from  the 
Mercurius  Rusticus,  but  had  apparently  other  au- 
thorities for  the  quotations  he  gives.  Este. 
Binningham. 

Boohs  and  Articles  printed  for  Sir  Thomas 
PkUUpps,  Bart,  between  1817  and  1858  (2*^  S.  vi. 
389.)  —  As  this  list  contains  many  valuable  and 
interesting  papers  on  various  subjects,  perhaps  F. 
would  kindly  state  whether  euch  printed  papers 
can  be  purdiaseNiy  and  the  price?  Individiial 
acoeM  for  reftrenoe  may  not  be  always  poflsible. 
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I  have  many  such  valuable  and  curious  documents 
(and  few  have  not,  if  brought  to  light),  but  I 
could  not  afford  to  print  them  priyatelj,  and 
otherwise  they  would  not  bear  sufficient  public 
interest,  even  with  the  Camden  Society.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  may  devise  the  best  and  easiest 
mode,  say  of  exchanging.  Simon  Wabd. 

Comet  of  1401  (2°'>  S.  vi.396.)— In  ihellbulrated 
London  News  of  the  13th  ultimo^  a  correspondent 
gives  another  extract  from  The  Chronicle  of  Eng' 
land  respecting  this  comet,  viz. : 

"  A.D.  1401.  In  the  moneth  of  March  appeared  a  biasing 
starre,  first  betwixt  the  east  and  the  north,  and  last  of  all 
patting  fierce  beames  toward  the  North ;  forshewing,  per- 
adaentore,  the  effusion  of  blood  about  the  partes  of  wales 
and  Northamberland." 

This  may  be  the  comet  of  March,  1402  (New 
Style),  which,  says  Mr.  Hind  {The  ComeU,  1852, 
-p.  8.),  **  was  visible  day  and  night  in  the  circum- 
polar  regions  of  the  heavens  in  Germany  and 
Italy.**  Its  tail  was  curved  like  a  sabre;  and 
thoush  there  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  data 
for  the  computation  of  the  elements  of  the  comet, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  passed  very  near  the 
earth.  C.  Mansfueld  Iholebt. 

Birmingham. 

"  PoeU,  true  PoeU,  are  PropheU**  (2°*  S.  vi. 
409.)  —  Your  correspondent,  E.  H.  E.,  will  find 
these  prophetic  anticipations  of  modern  discovery 
not  unfrequent  in  our  earlier  poets.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  I  forward  for  insertion  two 
passages  which  strongly  prefigure  the  means 
adopted  by  modern  science  to  render  surgical 
operations  painless.  They  are  extracted  from  A 
pleasant  Conceited  Comedy^  wherein  is  sheiced  How 
a  man  may  choose  a  Gooa  Wife  from  a  Bad,  by  an 
uncertain  author,  and  first  published  in  1602. 
The  play  appears  to  have  been  very  popular,  for 
five  editions  were  issued  within  a  brief  period. 

**  Fuller,  1*11  fit  him  finely ;  in  this  paper  is 
The  jnice  of  mandrake,  by  a  doctor  made, 
To  cast  a  man,  whose  leg  shoold  be  cut  off, 
Into  a  deep,  a  cold,  and  s^Mcless  sleep ; 
Of  soch  approved  operation 
That  whoso  takes  it,  is  for  twice  twelve  hours 
Breathless,  and  to  all  men's  judgements  past  all  sense." 

Act  IIL  Sc.  2. 
**  Fuller,  That  compound  powder  was  of  poppy  made 
and  mandrakes. 
Of  purpose  to  cast  one  into  a  sleep. 
To  ease  the  deadlv  pain  of  him  whose  leg 
Should  be  saw'd  offi**  — Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

T.  C.  Smith. 

Connecticut  Charter  Oak  (2»*  S.  ii.  226. 386.)— 
This  spot,  so  celebrated  in  tiie  history  of  Ck>nnec- 
ticut,  IS  now  being  cut  up  and  laid  out  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Already  the  masons  have  com- 
menced the  foundations  for  new  palaces— choice 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  have  been  trodden 
under  foot,  and  even  the  stump  of  the  famous  old 


Charter  Oak  has  been  dug  up,  and  nothing  now 
remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  tree  that  pro- 
tected the  Charter  of  Connecticut  once  stood*  and 
upon  whose  branches  generations  have  eazed  with 
■  wonder  and  admiration.    Ere  long,  &e  precise 
spot  upon  which  the  tree  stood  may  became  a 
question  of  dispute.  When  it  was  proposed  in  the 
legblature  of  1857  to  purchase  this  place  for  the 
site  of  the  new  Capitol,  it  was  met  with  modi 
favour  and  enthusiasm  among  a  majoritv  of  the 
members ;  but  it  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  private  corporation.  It  may  be  considered  some- 
what singular,  that  a  spot  allied  so  closelj  with 
the  early  history  of  our  State  should  have  been 
neglected  by  the  people.    The  land  upon  wluch 
the  tree  stood,  if  nothing  more,  should  have  been 
purchased;  and  the  old  stump,  with  all  its  un- 
sightly bunches  and  gnarled  knots,  held  sacred. 
But  it  has  been  otherwise.    Surely,  the  ghost  of 
Capt.  Wadsworth  has  a  good  reason  to  be  af^ 
some  one.  Time  and  the  almighty  dollar  will  soon 
obliterate  all  objects  associate  with  the  old  Oak, 
and  it  will  only  be  known  in  history.-— iA»idSenr 
Herald,  St.  Louis,  Ma.,  Sept.  12, 1858.         J.  Y. 

Suspended  Animation  02^  S.  ▼•  453.  514. ;  tL 
298.)  —  In  the  Gentleman s  Magazme  for  April, 
1801,  appears  the  following  obituary  notice :  — 

**  Lately  at  Chester,  aged  92,  Christopher  Lowe^  many 
years  bill-distributor  for  the  Theatre  Boyal  of  Chester. 
This  venerable  patriarch  was  a  native  of  Preatoa;  and, 
when  in  his  IGth  year,  was  afflicted  with  a  ISbtw,  of 
which  he  apparently  died.  He  was  laid  out,  shnnvded, 
and  coffined;  and  nearly  three  days  after  his  sapposed 
demise,  while  carrying  on  four  men's  shoulders  to  the 
grave,  he  suddenly  knocked  at  the  lid  of  the  coffin;  and 
to  the  ineflfable  amazement  of  the  carriers  andatUwdanta, 
on  opening  it,  they  found  honest  Chiistopher  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  resuscitation.  For  manv  years  after  he 
used  to  amuse  and  astonish  his  neighboms  and  fijends 
with  the  *  wonderful  things  he  saw  in  his  tranoe.'" 

T.  N .  Bbushfixld. 

Chester. 

Airish,  Orattan,  and  other  Names  far  ShMle 
(2°«  S.  vi.  328.)— Thb  word,  which  in  Hampshire 
and  Sussex  is  pronounced  earsh,  is  moat  probnUlj 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  erian  (IolU  arare), 
to  plough,  with  the  ordinary  affix  -lah ;  that  is, 
land  from  whence  the  crop  has  been  tak^  mnd  » 
ready  for  tillage  or  ploughable.  In  die  Wesid  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  it  is  called  graitam,  whidi  may 
probably  be  from  the  French  *^gratler^  to  acmteb, 
because  it  has  just  been  raked  over.'  Can  anj  of 
your  readers  correct  me,  if  wrong  ?  A.  A. 

Poets*  Ck>nier. 

''Some,""  peculiar  use  of  (2»*  S.  vi.  284.)— lliis 
word  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  Sontii  Lan- 
cashire. But  instead  of  saying,  as  in  "NorMk, 
**  7hat  is  some  hotness,**  the  expresnon  is,  **  It  is 
some  and  hot,**  "some**  being  almost  iuTariablj 
substituted  for  "*  very.**  6.  (1 .) 
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The  third  volniiie  otTht  Hlitory  of  Heredotut,  a  Mac 
Engliih  Vertiox,  leilh  Omma  Nota  and  Ajqmdka,  iliia- 
t rating  titc  Hilton/  and  GtogratJiy  nf  titradolut  from  Iht 

Out/  ReitJtl,  liiitorical  aMi  ElAaographical,  nhUh  haee 
htfn  Bbtainrd  in  the  Fmgrta  of  Cuntifom  and  Hvmgh- 
phicol DiKoeay,  61/  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  aiitMltdtu  aii 
H.  Rnwlirson,  K.C.R,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  F.R.S.,  is 
now  bttore  us.  It  is  ea  difficult,  in  tha  limited  apace  to 
which  our  nodcea  of  iKsoks  la  necCBaarily  conGuod,  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  tha  Talae  and  importance  of  auch  a 
work  as  the  preaeot,  that  we  feel  we  ehall  best  do  jnalica 
to  the  boc^  and  to  our  readeia,  by  pointing  oat  the  con- 
tents of  the  present  volome ;  leaving  them  to  judfjo  from 
the  well-known  renntition  of  those  engaged  in  its  pro- 
duction, what  arc  the  real  merila  of  the  book.  This  third 
volume  containa  tlien,  firit,  the  translation  of  Herodotna's 
fourth  book,  enUtled  Melponune,  with  an  Appendix  con- 
sisting of  three  Essars ;  1.  On  the  CimmeriaDa  of  Hero- 
dotus and  tLe  Migrations  of  the  C}-intic  Race ;  2.  On  the 
Elhoograpliy  of  the  European  Stytha;  B.  On  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Scylhia.  These  are  followed  by  tha  transla- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Book,  Tcrpiichott,  with  an  Appendix  of 
two  Essays;  1.  On  the  Earl;  History  of  Sparta;  3.  On 
the  Early  History  of  the  Athenians.  Tbe  translation  of 
tbe  Sixth  Book,  entitled  Erabi,  with  an  Appendix  like- 
wise of  two  Esaava :  1.  On  the  Circumslancp  of  tbe  Bat- 
tle of  Uaralhon ;  and  2.  On  Ibe  Traditions  respecting  the 
Pelasgians,  cornplelea  the  volume:  which,  however,  we 
ought  to  add,  is,  like  ita  nredecessore,  admirably  illua- 
trated  with  maps  and  woodcnls.  It  ia  impossible  to  over- 
eBtimjte  ibe  care  which  has  been  bealowed  on  the  pro- 
duction of  this  volnme,  or  the  amount  of  learning  which 
has  been  employed  in  illuslraling  the  narrative  of  tbe 
great  Father  of  History. 

French  men  of  letters  seem  gifted  with  a  peculiar  tact 
for  the  compilation  of  Biographical  Dictionaries.  Tbe 
eseellence  of  their  Biographir  Univrridle  may  be  taken 
as  one  proof  of  this.  Another  is  now  before  ua  in  a  Die- 
lioBHaire  Uiiieersel  dt9  Conlemporaitu,  contenani  toula  la 
Pa-ionnii  XotaUct  dc  la  Frana  tt  da  Fogi  E-trangtrt,  a 
goodly  octavo  volnmeoflB'JO  pages;  in  whith  the  editor, 
3l.  Vapereau,  with  Ibe  aaalstance  of  literary  brethren  of 
all  nations,  gives  db  an  account  of  the  birth,  family,  ser- 
vices, writings,  profes^onal  career,  their  works,  their  vic- 
toriea,  their  chatacteriatics  —  of  all  the  men  of  note  —  of 
all  the  men  who  have  made  fbr  themaclTes  a  name  in  Ibe 
history  or  tlie  literature  of  our  own  time.  We  have  taken 
some  pains  to  lest  the  care  which  has  been  bestotred  upon 
siich  portions  of  the  Biography  oa  relate  to  the  natives  of 
these  iaUnds :  the  result  is  moat  satisfactory.  As,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  similaT  pains  have 
been  taken  to  secure  correctness  with  regard  to  the  nota- 
bles of  Franca  and  the  rcat  of  the  world,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Z>icriaRRa(K  f/niMrie/ d«  Coaleni;»raiHi,  while  It 
is  indispensable  to  the  library  table  of  every  man  of  let- 
ters, will  be  found  a  book  to  which  every  reader  of  the 
ordinary  newspapers  may  turn  for  information  as  to  the 
history  of  the  men  of  the  time^  wheEber  of  the  pen  or  of 
th«  sword  —  whose  names  figure  in  such  jonmala  —  with 
the  certainty  of  getting  full  and  satiafactorj  sketches  of 
their  lives  and  characters. 

We  recently  called  attention  to  De  La  Rue's  elegant 
nnd  useful  Pochet  Diana.  The  same  firm  have  issued 
their  Red  Lttter  Diary  and  lapronrd  Memorandum- Book 
for  1859,  Ibe  arrangements  of  which  are  everything  that 
can  be  desired  to  6t  it  for  the  desk  of  the  man  of  buaineaa 
or  the  writing-table  of  the  man  of  letters. 

To  the  latter  class  wi  wonld  aUo  lacommend  CtUch'i 


I  Literary  and  Sdaitific  RugiHer  and  Almanack  for  1859, 
.  which  from  the  variety  and  utility  of  ita  contents  Justifies 
I  its  Editor  in  calling  it  a  Potiil  Cycbyadia. 

BiKiKB  KECKn-ED.—riSe  FoTOt  of  Dean  ;  an  Sillorlral 
and  Dacriptitt  Aceomt  dtrivedfroia  Ferumal  Obitnaiion 
and  other  SourctKj  PubHc,  Prieate,  Ltgcndary,  mid  Local, 
by  H.  G.  Nicholls,  is  a  very  curious  and  instructive  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkabla 
localities  in  England.  Mr.  Nicbotls  has  bestoweil  great 
pains  in  the  compilation  of  his  volume,  wbicli  ia  full  of 
information  of  the  most  nseful  and  practical  kind.  We 
could  have  wished  it  richer  in  the  Folk  Lore  of  that  very 
peculiar  district,  and  shall  hope,  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  book,  to  see  this  branch  of  Ur.  Micbolli's  subject  con- 
siderablienlarged. 

7^  handbook  of  Autographi,  being  a  Beady  Gvide  to 
the  Handariting  of  Dittiiiguiihed  Men  aad  Women  of 
may  Nalion,daigned  for  Ue  l/ie  of  Literary  Men,  Aulo- 
graph  Colliclori,  and  olhert.  Eiemted  by  F.  G.  Kether- 
tlifl.  Thia  ample  title-page  shows  the  nature  of  a  book 
which  cannot  fail  to  he  extensively  useful.  Tha  present 
Fart,  tlie  r<ra,  gives  for  tbe  small  sum  of  two  shillings 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  DECEM^EJi  11. 1858. 


WORDS  AND  OLD  8ATING8  IK  TBAN81TUf  OH  WH08B 
ORIGINAL  MEANING  18  PA88ING  BBTOND  THE 
COGNISANCE    OF    ORDINABT    READERS. 

Ear.  —  The  verb  active,  of  indisputable  Saxon 
origin,  is  acknowledged  by  Bailej  and  bj  John- 
son as  meaning  to  plough  ;  jet  Bailey  only  recog- 
nises earing^  as  derived  from  the  verb  neuter, 
which  is  of  much  later  origin,  "  to  coroe  into  ear," 
and  explains  earing  time  as  meaning  harvest; 
whilst  tfohnson  rightly  cites  Gen.  xlv.  6-,  **  There 
shall  be  neither  earing  nor  harvest."  The  text  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  21,  was  probably  in  Bailey's  me- 
mory, where  yet  he  should  have  obaervod  that 
times  of  pressing  for  labour  were  intended  by  a 
law  which  said,  "  On  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt 
rest;  in  earing  time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt 
rest;"  Vtdg.^  " Cessabis  ^rare  et  metere."  The 
Hebrew  has  the  usual  word  for  ploughing. 

Quarrel,  —  Johnson  gives  his  readers  ten  dif- 
ferent meanmj^s  of  this  word,  but  takes  no  no- 
tice of  one  of  the  two  meanings  assigned  to  it 
by  Bailey,  viz.  a  plaintifTs  action  at  law.  Both 
of  these  give  the  French  querette  as  its  origin, 
without  going  farther  back  to  querela^  which  Du 
Cange*s  Glossary  explains  as  meaning,  in  legal 
documents,  "idem  quod  causa,  actio,  Hs  inten- 
tata."  In  our  Canons  of  1603,  the  95th  is  en-i 
titled  "  The  Restraint  of  double  Quarrels."  It 
says,  "We  do  ordain  and  appoint,  that  no  double 
quarrel  shall  hereafter  be  granted  out  of  any  of 
the  archbishops*  courts,  at  the  suit  of  any  minis- 
ter." The  legal  sense  of  the  word  Is  the  sense 
intended  in  rs.  xxxv.  23.  (Prayer- Book  ti*ans- 
lation),  "  Awake  and  stand  up  to  judge  pay  quar- 
rel ; "  where  our  Bible  translation  has  "  Awake  to 
my  judgment,  even  to  my  cause."  In  f«ct  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  the  Vulgate, 
all  use  terms  here  connected  with  judicial  pro- 
cedures, and  not  with  a  quarrel  in  its  ordinary  or 
vulgar  sense. 

Stand  withy  for  WitJistand. — In  the  very  charac- 
teristic conversation  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Granmer, 
when  warning  him  of  the  probability  of  his  not 
meeting  with  fair  dealing,  if  brought  as  a  prisoner 
before  the  Council,  the  monarch  advises  him  what 
to  say ;  and  then  adds, "  If  they  stand  with  you,  with- 
out regard  of  your  allegations  ....  appeal  from 
them  to  our  person."  (Anderson's  Annals  of  Eng* 
lishBihley  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  §8.  p.  176.)  This  occasional 
transfer  of  the  usually  prefixed  preposition  to  a 
place  after  the  verb,  is  comwQU  enough  iu  the 
tongue  of  our  German  kinsmen. 

Took  party  for  Partook  —  is  a  similar  transfer  of 
the  originally  separate,  but  ordinarily  combined, 
parts  of  a  verb.  It  occurs  iu  our  authQri9e4 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Heb.  ii.  14., 


where  n€Tt<rx€  is  rendered  "  Took  part  of."    Tyn- 
dale  had  rendered  it  **  Took  part  with." 

A  St.  Barnabe's  Day  an4  a  St,  Lucie's  Night,  — 
In  an  exposition  of  I.  Epist.  of  Peter,  compo8e4 
by  Thomas  Adams  about  1633,  he  says,  when 
commenting  on  ii.  21.,  "Eyery  day  of  their  pa- 
tience appearing  to  them  a  St.  Barnabe*s  day, 
and  every  night  a  St.  Lucie's  night."  Looking 
into  an  odd  authority  for  saints'  dnys,  the  Etat" 
General  des  Pastes  du  Rayaume  de  France^  pub- 
lished at  the  Imprimerie  Royale  immediately  after 
the  first  restoration  of  Louis  XVI 1 1.,  in  which 
every  day  of  the  year  has  its  saint,  I  find  **  Juin 
11,  S.  Barnabe,"  and  "Decembre  13,  S*«  Luce." 
When  T.  Adams  wrote,  June  11th  was  the  longest 
day,  and  December  13th  the  longest  night:  be- 
cause the  reformation,  not  of  religion,  but  of  the 
cal4ldar,  had  not  yet  corrected  the  gradual  adf 
vance  of  the  days  of  the  month,  by  which  June 
11th  had  got  into  the  place  of  Midsummer-Day, 
aud  Deqember  13th  into  that  of  December  21st. 

H^NBY  WaI^TEB. 


THE   MODERN   PUBIM  :   BUBNXVG   IN  EfTIOT,   A 
JEWISH   CUSTOM* 

To  commemorate  a  ^ign^l  deliverance  from  the 
machinations  of  Haman,  who  had  obtained)  in  the 
days  of  Esther,  a  decree  for  the  total  destructicMl 
of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Persian  empire,  that 
people  instituted,  as  your  readers  are  well  aware, 
the  feast  Purim :  so  called  from  a  Persian  word 
PhiiTt  or  JFV^r,  signifying  Zol,— that  having  been 
uped  to  determine  the  month  in  which  the  minis^ 
ter  should  execute  his  design  of  extermination. 
This  annual  solemnity  was  observed  by  the  an- 
cient Jews  with  great  national  rejoicing  in  Shu^ 
shan,  and  throughout  the  Persian  dominion?, 
being  kept  in  the  capital  on  the  14th  day  of  Adar 
(February),  in  the  provinces  a  day  later.  Thi« 
was  to  be  a  perpetual  ordinance  throughout  th^r 
generations :  for  "  the  days  of  Purim  were  not  to 
fail  among  the  Jews,  nor  the  memorial  of  them  to 
perish  from  their  seed;"  it  is  accordingly  ob- 
served to  this  day,  hut  as  a  season  of  fearful  licen- 
tiousness, the  modern  Jews  disgracing  it  by  every 
sort  of  intemperance  and  excess;  having  so  de- 
generated from  its  original  institution,  which  was 
one  of  religious  mirth  and  thanksgiving,  as  to  re- 
ceive from  the  learned  Ussher  the  just  but  op- 
probrious designation  of  the  Bacchanals  of  the 
Jews.  It  is,  however,  due  to  them  to  say  that 
the  eye  of  Purim  is  duly  solemnised  by  strict 
fasting  and  rest  by  all  of  the  age  of  thirteen  year* 
and  upwards.  Should  this  vigils  if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  fall  on  a  Sabbath,  which  will  not  sanc- 
tion such  devotional  rigour,  the  fast  is  anticipated,  * 
being  kept  on  the  11th  instead  of  the  Idih  day 
of  the  month.  Calmet  tellii  ub,  that  in  Tea4iQg 
through  the  Book  of  Esther  from  a  Hebrew  MS. 
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on  parcbment  (tbe  use  of  a  printed  Tersion  being 
unlawful),  a  rule  Bcrupulously  observed  on  tbis 
occasion,  tbe  mention  of  tbe  came  of  **  Haman  **  is 
tbe  signal  for  a  scene  of  intense  and  almost  fren- 
zied excitement,  tbe  junior  members  of  tbe  con- 
gregation belabouring  the  synagogue  bencbes 
amidst  bowlings,  and  various  other  vocal  and 
practical  expressions  of  tbe  national  abhorrence; 
while  the  names  of  tbe  traitor's  ten  sons  are  voci- 
ferated by  the  excited  reader  with  a  furious  volu- 
bility, and  with  a  single  inspiration^  to  represent 
to  the  imaginations  of  his  audience  their  sudden 
and  momentary  end. 

The  synagogue  services  are  followed  by  a  brief 
interval  of  sober  thankfulness  and  repose,  tbe 
earlier  part  of  the  feast  being  devoted  to  games  of 
chess,  and  sundry  other  amusements  —  such  as 
music  and  dancing,  &c. — when  their  seas<m  of 
Bacchanalian  revelry  commences. 

Tbe  Jews  are  strangely  enough  guilty  of  an 
unblushing  violation  of  their  law  on  this  occasion 
(Deut.  xxii.  5.),  attiring  themselves  in  the  garb 
of  the  other  sex ;  their  Doctors  too  have  mled 
that  wine  may  be  drank  to  excess ;  the  inebriate 
limit  is  attained  by  a  confusion  of  the  formulas 
pronounced  at  such  times  with  much  religious 
fervour :  **  Cursed  be  Haman,**  ^  Blessed  be  Mor- 
decai**  (see  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
above,  Patrick  on  Esther;  Calmet,  Dict^  art. 
Pubim). 

Tbe  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  will 
hardly  furnish  an  historical  parallel,  except  in  a 
point  of  ceremony,  which  is  as  religiously  ob- 
served by  the  juvenile  zealots  of  tbe  memorable 
5th  of  November  as  by  the  Jews  of  a  remoter  age : 
as  Guy  Fawkes  is  burned  in  effigy  on  the  famous 
^/th,  so  was  it  a  custom  with  the  Jews  at  one 
time  to  subject  tbe  Amalekite  traitor  to  the  same 
ignominious  process  of  imaginary  cremation.  At 
the  season  above  mentioned,  they  erected  a  gibbet 
to  which  they  affixed  a  man  of  straw  they  called 
Hanum,  and  delivered  it,  amidst  loud  execrations, 
to  the  flames.  But  such  a  demonstration  being 
deemed,  in  process  of  time,  a  mockery  of  the 
highest  Christian  mystery,  tbe  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius  forbad  its  continuance.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  above  prohibitory  edict,  an  instance  is  re- 
corded of  the  Jews  having  fastened  to  the  gibbet 
a  Christian  in  tbe  place  of  their  Haman,  and  in 
this  position  scourged  him  to  death.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  numerous  readers  of  "  X.  &  Q.**  may  be  able 
to  say  when,  or  where,  may  be  found  the  earliest 
trace  of  this  mode  of  perpetuating  the  infamy  of 
traitors,  criminals,  and  other  objects  of  public  exe- 
cration or  fanatical  hatred.  Cremation^  as  a  cus- 
tom of  Pagan  antiquity,  is  familiar  to  us  from  the 
remotest  times,  but  not  as  practised  for  purposes 
of  posthumous  degradation.  Hanging  in  effigy 
arose  out  of  the  ancient  practice  of  suspending 
images  of  escaped  criminals;  and  as  hanging  is 


sud  to  have  been  a  punishment  of  Edgar's  time, 
the  process  alluded  to  may  possibly  have  been  in 
vogue  in  this  country  at  that  early  age.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  trespassed  on  yonr  valnable 
space  at  such  length ;  but  if  tbe  Query^  a{ypended 
to  my  Note,  possesses  any  interest  for  the  corre- 
spondents of  "N.  k  Q.,  your  indulg^u^e  may 
guarantee  me  a  reply,  F.  PHii«uyrT. 


EVSLYN8  MSMOIBS:   COBBIGBHDUM. 

Under  the  date  of  August  18,  1688,  Evelyn 
makes  the  following  entry  (Bray's  edition,  1827, 
iii.  248.) :  — 


**  Dr.  JeffryeSf  the  minister  of  Althorp,  who  was  my 
Lord's  Chaplain  when  Ambassador  in  France,  preach'd 
tbe  shortest  discourse  I  ever  heard ;  bnt  what  was  defec- 
tive in  tbe  amplitude  of  this  sermon  he  had  supplied  in 
the  largeness  and  convenience  of  tbe  panooage  homsi^ 
which  the  Dr.  (who  bad  at  least  6002.  a  year  in  afnritiial 
advancement)  had  new  built,  and  made  fit  for  a  person  of 
quality  to  live  io,  with  gardens  and  all  acoommodatum 
according  therewith." 

In  tbe  year  1688  the  minister  of^AlCborp  (or 
rather  of  Brington,  for  that  is  the  name  of  Uie 
parish  in  which  Althorp  is  aitoated)  was  not 
Jeffiryes  but  Jessop,  and  Evelyn's  ear  pirobablj 
misled  him  when  he  was  told  the  preadiet^a  name. 
The  monumentum  perenmus^ — "  the  large  and  con- 
venient parsonage  house," — ^has  heok  replaced  by 
one  still  better,  erected  by  the  Earl  l^encer  of 
Lord  Grey's  administration  for  his  brother,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Greorge  Spencer  (now  Father 
Ignatius),  who  was  rector  of  Brinpton  nntil  he 
seceded  to  the  church  of  Bome.  Bnngton  church 
contains  an  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Jeaaop, 
which  is  as  follows :  — 

*'  Laetam  hie  prsBstolatur  Resnrrectioiiem  Goostaiis  Jes- 
sop, S.  T.  P.  EcclesiflB  Dnnelmensis  Pnebendarins,  et  higas 
ecdesiflB  Eector.  Cieterafamadabit.  SedneemoniioMnto 
perenniori  carebit  vir  desideratissimus^  quoad  nsqiie  aoo- 
cessores  gratos  aedes  Rectoris  snstentare  non  j^goent ;  qoas 
elegantissimas,  modestas  tamen  (ammi  sol  qnam  sinulii- 
mas)  propriis  sumptibns  condidit  et  ^l^^^m  dicavit. 
Decubuit  xi  die  Martii,  A.  D.  mdcxcv.  ctatis  suss  ^.t." 

Anthony  Wood  mentions  two  Constant  Jeaw^is, 
father  and  son.  The  former,  he  aaya,  conformed 
to  the  Presbyterian  model  during  the  time  of  tbe 
troubles,  succeeding  John  Owen  in  a  pariah  in 
Essex,  where  he  ministered  with  great  soooesa. 
He  became  afterwards  one  of  tbe  Triera  of  the 
Clergy,  and  altogether  was  esteem^  by  tbe  Port- 
tans  as  a  man  faithful  and  beloved,  excellent  in 
piety  as  well  as  learning,  which  last  attainment 
he  showed  by  divers  writings.  Wood  continoes  :— 

"  He  left  behind  him  at  bis  death  a  son,  of  both  his 
names,  and  a  true  Son  of  tbe  Chorch  of  EnglaDd;  who 
being  importuned,  when  he  proceeded  D.  of  D.  in  thif 
University,  1685,  to  give  tbe  antbor  infMrmatkm  ooo- 
ceming  his  Father  and  his  Writings,  he  seemed  not  to 
care  to  have  the  Memory  of  him  perpetaMed;  other- 
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wise  the  Author  would  have  spoken  more  folly  of  him 
and  of  his  end.*' 

How  this  quiet  ignoring*  of  his  Presbyterian 
father,  "  the  shortest  discourse  I  ever  heard,"  the 
600/.  in  *'  spiritual  advancement,'*  the  large  and 
convenient  parsonage  house,  **  and  ail  accommo- 
dation according  therewith,**  help  us  to  form  to 
ourselves  a  picture  of  the  cautious,  easy-going, 
comfortable  man,  who  knew  how  to  make  spiritual 
things  agreeable  to  his  patron,  Robert  Earl  of 
Sunderland  (the  Trimmer)^  who,  at  the  very  time 
Evelyn  mentions,  was  vibrating  between  th^ 
church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome. 

Jatdsb. 


"god  save  the  king.*' 

If  a  foreign  composer  desire  his  piece  to  succeed 
he  must  write  his  finale  on  some  dance  form :  but 
the  English  composer  takes  the  Psalm  tuiie.  Many 
of  Webbe*s  and  Calcott*s  glees  owe  their  popu- 
larity to  the  gentle  tripled-time  movement,  which 
gradually  worked  its  way  into  the  singing-gallery, 
and  became  an  authorised  psalm  tune.  Mendels- 
sohn saw  this  feature  of  our  national  character. 
He  heard  Braham  and  Harpur  duettising  a  choral 
by  Luther,  and  came  back  to  us  with  the  "  Sleepers 
awake,*'  another  Lutheran  tune  for  full  chorus 
and  brass  band,  and  thus  triumphed  over  the  solo 
tenor  and  solo  trumpet. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  tune  of 
'^  God  save  the  King  *'  and  its  composer,  Dr.  John 
Bull,  little  has  been  advanced  respecting  the 
metrical  Psalm,  or,  as  it  is  called,  our  National 
Anthem,  I  consider  this  hymn  or  psalm  a  metri- 
cal version  of  the  anthems  sung  at  the  coronations, 
and  other  public  occasions.  For  example:  **0 
Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long  life,'*  "  O  Lord  save 
the  King,  and  hear  us  when  we  call  upon  Thee," 
"May  his  years  endure  throughout  all  genera-' 
tions,"  "Let  his  course  flourish,'  "Exceeding  glad 
shall  he  be,"  "  He  shall  rejoice  in  Thy  strength," 
"  May  his  seed  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as 
Ae  days  of  heaven,"  "  As  for  his  enemies,  clothe 
them  with  shame,"  (Tate  and  Brady  give  it  "  His 
vanquished  foes,  confusion  shall  o'erspread;"  and 
again,  "  Our  hopes  are  fixed  that  now  the  Lord 
our  Sovereign  will  defend "),  "  O  prepare  Thy 
loving  mercy  and  faithfulness  that  they  may  pre- 
serve him." 

The  words  of  these  anthems  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  Marshall's  CoUectioti  of  the  Words  of  Cathedred 
Anthems  at  pages  140.  210.  and  211.,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  old  and  new  versions  of  the  Psalms 
21.  20.  61.  72.  89.  and  132.  will,  I  think,  bear  me 
out  in  the  opinion  that  the  writer  or  writers  of 
our  metrical  anthem  had  this  notion  within  him  or 
them  —  that  of  condensing  the  anthems  for  the 
king  into  poj^ular  verse  and  popular  languape. 
No  question  it  was  the  Protestant  feeling  of  ^ 


that  gave  it  an  existence  as  a  people's  song,  and 
led  to  its  becoming  the  hymn  of  our  battles  and 
festivities.  But  how  came  the  words  to  be  allied 
to  the  grave,  quaint,  canonic  tunes  of  Catholic 
John  Bull  ?  Did  John  Bull  write  his  tune  as  "  a 
Dance,"  or  "  an  Ayre,"  or  as  "  an  Invention;"  or 
if  not  these,  how  and  why  otherwise  ? 

It  is  as  simple  as  a  Passacaglia,  as  stately  as  a 
Sarabande,  as  free  as  a  Gralliard ;  but  how  came 
the  metrical  Psalm  for  the  king  combined  with 
this  ancient  spirit?  It  is  rather  of  Latin  than 
English  rhythm,  for  the  dotted  minim  throws  the 
accent  very  strongly  on  the  antepenultimate  —  O 
Lord  our  |  God  arise — the  word  "  God  "  bearing 
the  stress,  and  the  syllable  rise  carrying  no  accent. 
I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  words 
had  a  kind  of  notion  that  eYery  first  and  third  note 
in  the  bar  toas  accented;  for  the  lines 

<*  God  save  our  I  ndble  Eling : 
O  Lord  our  |  Gdd  arise," 

if  left  with  their  musical  accent  only,  are  not  in- 
terpreted in  the  best  manner. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  ever  came  into 
the  Chapel  Royal  as  a  metrical  anthem  ?  When 
it  was  first  adopted  by  the  raiments  as  the  tune 
of  honour  ?    Whether  it  was  sung  at  any  Thanks- 

fiving  Services,  or  for  the  convalescence  of  George 
II.  held  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral?  and  whether 
Dr.  John  Bull*s  Tune  was  a  well-known  tune  in 
1745 ;  and  if  not,  how  it  happened  to  be  fished  up 
and  immortalised  in  a  way  which,  perhaps,  no  other 
secular  air  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  again  ? 

Dr.  Nicholls,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Prayer^ 
Booh^  has  this  note  to  the  Domine,  scdvum  fac 
regem :  — 

**  That  it  was  usual  in  the  ancient  Gharch  to  pray  for 
the  Prince  in  a  short  or  versicular  form  is  plain  from  that 
of  St  Athanasins's  apology  to  the  Emperor  Gonstantios, 
'Let  us  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  most  religious  Em- 
peror Gonstantias,'  to  which  the  congregation  answered, 
'  Be  propitious  to  Gonstantins,  O  GhrisL'  And  there  is 
an  anthem  ascribed  to  William  Byrde  by  Glifford,  who 

Elnts  it  thus :  *  O  Lord,  make  thy  servant  Charks  our 
ng  to  rejoice  in  thy  strength;  give  him  his  heart's 
desire,  and  deny  not  the  request  of  his  lips.  But  prevent 
him  with  thine*  everlasting  blessing,  and  give  him  a  long 
life,  even  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen.'  '* 

H.  J.  Gaumtjcbtt. 


THB  CHAHGB  09  DRESS  A   SIGN   OF  THB  POLITICAL 
DSQENEBAGY    OF   NATIONS. 

Conte  Baldassar  Castiglione,  whose  period  ex- 
tended from  1478  to  1529,  in  his  celebrated  work 
n  Cortegiano  (2nd  edit..  4to.,  London,  1742,  with 
engraved  portrait  by  Vertue),  at  pp.  146-7  thus 
mfdces  Frederico  to  speak : — 

**....  Mh  io  non  sb  per  qnal  fatto  intervenga,  che  la 
Italia  non  hibbia,  come  aoleva  havere,  bibito  che  aia 
conoscinto  per  Italiano:  che  benche  lo  hav^  posto  in 
nsanza  questi  nnovi,  fkcda  pai^  qudli  primi  gomssimi ; 
pftt  qneDi  fene  drano  s^o  dl  bbertl^  come  qnesti  son 
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sUti  au^rio  di  servitu ;  il  aual  liormai  panni  assai  chia- 
ramente  adempiuto.  ....  Cosi  1'  bav^r  noi  mtitati  gli 
hibiti  Italian!  nc  gli  strtinieri,  painii,  che  signiflcasae 
tutti  quelli :  na  gli  habiti  de*  qoali  i  mistri  ferano  tras- 
ibrmati,  dov^r  venir  4  sabiugarci :  il  cbe  ^  stato  troppo 
pill  cbe  vero,  cbe  bormai  non  resta  natione,  cbe  di  noi  non 
nilbbia  fatto  preda ;  Unto  cbe  poco  piii  resta  cbe  predare, 
&  pbr  ancbr  di  predkr  non  si  resta.** 

Among  other  new  modes  of  dress  then  adopted 
in  Italy  appears  that  of  the  French ;  and  how  true 
it  is,  that  at  the  present  moment,  in  her  richest 
possessions,  she  is  within  the  gr>sp  of  this  military 
power,  and  the  energies  of  her  people  crushed  and 
subdued  by  it. 

It  may  be  instanced,  as  a  case  nearer  home,  that 
after  the  memorable  year  1745,  no  better  plan 
could  be  invented  fairly  to  blot  out  Highland 
nationality  than  by  attacking  the  dres*.  The 
following  Act  of  Parliament  now  sounds  strangely 
in  our  ears,  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suppose 
that  the  Honourable  House  had  called  into  its 
council  the  "  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street "  to 
give  technical  advice.  What,  in  passing,  may  it 
be  asked,  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  law,  with  his 
late  Majesty  George  IV.  sporting  a  kilt  at  Holy- 
rood  House,  and  the  Queen  of  England  wearing 
tartan  at  Balmoral  ? 

**  And  it  is  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the 
Ist  of  August,  1747,  no  man  or  boy  within  Scotland  other 
than  sucb  as  shall  be  employed  as  officers  or  soldiers  in 
the  King's  forces,  shall  on  any  pretence  whatsoever  wear 
or  pot  on  the  cloaths  commonly  called  highland  chatha, 
that  is  to  say,  tbc  plaid,  philebeg,  or  little  kilt,  trowse, 
sboulder  belts,  or  any  part  whatsoever  of  what  peculiarly 
belongs  to  the  highland  garb;  and  that  no  tartan  or 
party-coloured  plaid  or  stuff  shall  be  used  for  great  coats, 
or  for  upper  coats;  and  if  any  such  person  shall,  after 
said  1st  of  August,  wear  or  put  on  the  aforesaid  garments, 
or  any  part  of  them,  every  such  person  so  offending,  being 
convicted  thereof  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses 
before  any  court  of  justiciary,  or  any  one  or  more  Justices 
of  Peace,  for  the  shire  or  stewartry,  or  judge  ordinanr  of 
the  place  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  shiUl 
suffer  imprisonment,  without  bail,  during  six  months, 
and  no  longer;  and  being  ccHivicted  of  a  second  offence, 
before  a  court  of  justiciary,  or  at  the  circuits,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  transported  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  planta- 
tions beyond  the  seas  for  seven  years.**—  ScoU  Magazine 
for  1746,  vol.  viiL  p.  371. 

The  potency  and  future  operations  of  this  Act 
suppressed  the  open  manifestations  of  treason  and 
Jacobitism,  though  the  latter  lingered  long  after- 
wards in  many  a  pair  of  hreeks.  In  more  modern 
times  the  Celt,  as  if  blushing  at  his  humiliation, 
through  a  kind  of  mock-heroics,  occasionally  re- 
sumes the  apparel  and  the  paraphernalia  of  his 
ancient  glory,  his  dances,  and  his  athletic  games  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  he  has  been  sub- 
jugated by  the  English  nation. 

In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  even  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  rural  districts,  bow  seldom  now  is 
to  be  seen  the  blue  bonnet  and  the  hodden  erey  of 
her  independent  sons.  London  fashions  reign  in- 
stead; misses  mincing  the  English  speech,  and 
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aping  manners  which  their  mothers  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  tables  spread  with  reckerckS  £ngliah 
:  dishes,  which  have  usurped  the  place  of  JUdl  broth, 
;  ^oggis  and  sheep^S'heaa.  In  a  generation  or  lo 
I  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  he  absorbed  into 
!  England,  characteristics  and  aU.  Alas  for  "puir 
auld  Scotland  r 

From  the  public  prints  we  are  at  the  jjreient 
time  informed  that,  more  oompletelj  to  aasimilate 
the  Sepoy  of  India  to  British  rule,  an  alteration  of 
costume  is  in  process  of  being  effected. 

I  leave  it  to  classical  readers  to  sesrcli  out  earlj 
'precedents.    The  subject  is  not  without  its  philo- 
sophy and  uses  in  respect  to  the  history  of  nations, 
as  wellas  to  that  of  private  individuals.         G.  N. 


iHituir  ^Ui. 

Military  Avthors, — Once  or  twice  you  haYe  in- 
cidentally pointed  out  persons  who  bare  wielded  the 
sword  as  well  as  the  pen,  and  amon|^  others  that 
distinguished  author  Edw.  Gibbon,  who  wss  a  cap- 
tain in  the  South  Hampshire  Militia,  commanded 
bjr  Sir  Rich.  Worsley,  Bart. ;  and  which  regiment 
might  boast  of  another  great  literaiy  Inminanr  in 
the  historian  of  Greece,  Lieut-Col.  WBi.  Mitmrd. 
I  beg  to  enumerate  two  or  three  more.  Bteevens, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  Hogarth  (ff*o^» 
Dramatica^  &c.),  was  an  ensign  in  the  East  Essex 
Militia  early  in  the  reign  of  Greo.  IIL,  and  prerions 
to  his  appearance  among  the  literati,  Wm.  Henry 
Bunbui^,  celebrated  as  a  writer  and  cartcatnristy 
was  Lieut-Colonel  of  the  West  Suffolk  Militia. 
The  Hon.  Thos.  Erskine,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  Foot,  wrote  Armata^  and  was  renown^  ss 
a  forensic  advocate,  and  demqw  became  Lord 
Chancellor.  To  these  may  be  added  Lieutenant 
Henry  F.  R.  Soame,  of  Lieut-Gen.  F.  E.  Gwyn^s 
regiment,  the  2dth  Dragoons,  who  composed  part 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory^  and  whose  beaumul 
poems  are  added  to  the  Correspondence  qf  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart^  London,  1838.  Li  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  and  somewhat  stranoe  (■ 
it  may  appear,  our  prince  of  lexicosrapfaers  (Jolm- 
son)  had  a  considerable  penchant  rar  military  mat- 
ters. In  the  summer  or  1 778,  he  paid  a  risit  to 
Capt  Langton,  of  the  Korth  Lincoln  Militia,  at 
Warley  camp,  staid  a  week  (sleeping  under  can- 
vass), attending  the  parades,  exercisefl^  a  rmmenUd 
court-martial,  and  once  accompanying  the  ^noatf 
rounds  at  night.    See  BoswelFs  Life  (^Johmnm, 

Lincolnshire  Worthies.  —  I  am  aware  that  the 
county  of  Lincoln  is  regarded  by  many  persons  as 
the  Boeotia  of  England,  but  this  arises,  I  amwilUnff 
to  think,  from  their  not  being  better  acqaunted 
with  that  district.  The  ancient  Boeotisi  notwitK- 
standing  its  proverbill  dulness,  produced  suck 
men  as  Findar,  Hesiod,  and  Plutatoh;  and,  I 
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think,  it  will  be  found  that  LiDColnshire  may  justly 
claim  a  fair  proportion  of  the  great  men  who  ^riu 
the  glorious  galaiy  of  British  celebrities. 

I  haye  been  lohg  eligaged  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  the  biography  of  the  "  Lincolnshire  Wor- 
thies/* with  th6  intehtioh  of  publishing  jet  volume 
under  that  title,  if  I  be  allowed  health  and 
strength  to  complete  it.  Of  course,  t  find  no 
difficulty  in  gettihg  together  abundant  materials 
for  the  lives  of  siich  men  as  Sir  Isaac  K'ewton, 
John  Foxe  the  Martyrologist,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  Sir  John  Franklm,  &c. ;  but  there  are 
many  others  respecting  whom  information  is 
scanty.  I  allude  more  particularly  at  this  time  to 
Stephen  Skinner,  author  of  the  Etymohgicon  Lin- 
guce  Avglicance ;  John  Still,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  author  of  Gammer  Gui'toris  Needle 
(the  first  known  English  comedy)  ;  Richard  Ber- 
nard of  Epworth,  the  translator  of  Terence,  the 
fifth  edition  of  which  is  dated  1629  \  and  Thomas 
Lodge,  the  author  of  several  tragedies  and  poetical 
pieces,  and  who  died  of  the  plague  in  162if.  Any 
information  respecting  these  persons,  or  relating 
in  any  way  to  the  wonc  which  I  have  in  hand,  wifl 
be  very  thankfully  received.     Fuhbt  Thompson. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Serjeants'  Rings. — Mr.  W.  S.  Walford,  in 
some  remarks  on  Serjeants*  Kings  inserted  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Arcfueologtcal  Journal,  pp. 
161-165,  says  that  the  earliest  motto  on  them  tnat 
he  has  met  with  is  "  Lex  Regis  prsesidium,**  in  19 
&  20  Elizabeth,  1577-8.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  pursued  his  inquiries  into  '^  N.  &  Q.**  farther 
than  the  fifth  volume  of  its  First  Series ;  for,  had 
he  looked  into  the  seventh  volume,  he  would  have 
found  in  p.  188.  an  example  nearly  a  cetitury 
earlier,  in  the  rins  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  John 
Fineux,  called  Serjeant  in  the  1  Henry  Vltl. 
1485,  with  the  motto  '^Suas  quis^ue  rortunss 
faber."  This  ring  was  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendant the  late  Lord  Straneford.  To  this^  I 
have  been  enabled  to  add  two  others :  one  of  Chief 
Justice  Sir*£dward  Montagu,  when  he  assumed 
the  coif  in  1531,  of  "^quitas  Justitia  Norma  ;'^ 
and  the  other,  that  of  the  serjeants  called  in  1552, 
of  "  Flebs  sine  lege  ruit."  [See  Judges  of  Eng' 
land,  vol.  v.  pp.  16.  103.  285.  ]       Edward  Foss. 

List  of  Works  of  Great  Painters,  —  Has  there 
ever  been  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the  paintings  of 
celebrated  Masters?  and  if  so,  will  you  obligingly 
inform  me  of  the  title  of  the  work  ?  If  not  (and 
my  researches  hitherto  lead  me  to  suppose  that  no 
such  work  exists),  permit  me  to  suggest  to  ama- 
teurs the  formation  of  such  a  list.  It  should  state 
the  pictures  known  by  history  or  tradition  to  have 
been  painted  by  each  Master,  and  should  add, 
when  possible,  in  whose  possession  each  such  pic- 
ture now  is,  or  was  when  last  heard  of.  Any  other 
particulars  relative  to  the  picture  would  also  find 


place,  so   as    to  render  the  list  a  catalogue  rat- 
sonnS, 

As  a  specimen  (the  numbers  are  merely  Conjec- 
tural) :  "  Correggio  is  known  to  have  painted 
thirty-three  pictufi^  the  subjects  of  which  are 
subjoined.  Of  these,  there  are  six  of  which  nothing 
is  now  known :  the  present  or  recent  localities  of 
the  remaining  twenty-seven  are  here  given :  — 

1.  La  Notte,  Dresden  Gallery. 

2.  Yetiad  ahd  Cupid,  National  Gallery  of  London. 

8.  Virgin  and  Child,  in  1832  belonged  to  A.  B.  of,  &d. 
sincd  lost  sight  of.** 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  that  such  a  list 
could  be  more  than  approximative.  All  the  pic- 
tures painted  by  a  Master  are  not  known ;  and, 
of  those  known  to  have  existed,  many  have  disap- 
peared from  public  notice.  But  the  attractiveness 
of  such  a  work  to  the  compilers  would  be  that  it 
would  be  always  growing,  as  it  were;  always  be- 
ing improved  and  augmented  by  fVesh  researches ; 
the  search  might  be  carried  on  by  many  persons 
in  connexion  with  each  other,  and  contributions 
might  be  expected  from  strangers  of  all  nations. 

It  might  be  commenced  in  the  closet,  by 
merely  consulting  memoirs  of  painters,  histories 
of  the  art,  &c.,  and  lists  of  public  galleries,  hand- 
books of  travel,  &c.  When  these  means  were  ex- 
hausted, the  object  in  view  would  lend  additional 
charms  to  tours,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  chief  obstacle  to  accuracy 
would  be  the  number  of  pictures  which  in  Eng- 
land are  to  be  lound,not  in  public  galleries  or 
show-houses,  but  in  the  possession  of  private  and 
obscure  individaals.  Sttutju, 

The  Corporation  of  Exeter  at  Public  Service^ 
temp.  Charles  IL — The  following  curious  state- 
ment is  among  the  family  papers  of  Sir  John 
Trelawney :  — 

**  These  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern^  y*  when  I 
first  came  to  be  Bidiop  of  Exeter,  1  found  a  custom  y*  y« 
Mayor  and  Aldermen^  when  they  came  from  y«  sermon, 
w«re  not  admitted  to  th»  Prayers  of  y  quoire  till  they 
went  home  and  poll'd  off  their  gowns,  w*'^  was  a  great 
prejudice  to  y"*,  and,  as  1  thought,  to  the  service  too; 
consulting  therefore  with  y*  church,  it  was  agreed  y'  they 
sh<^  come  immediately  into  the  Quire  from  sermon  in  y' 
habits,  but  so  y*  y«  swordbearer  «?ho*  at  the  Quire  doore 
tume  downe  his  sword,  and  tfaey  came  in,  not  as  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  but  as  other  gentlemen,  by  this  publick 
testimony  acknowledging  y*  they  did  it  not  by  their  owne 
right,  but  by  y*  favour  of  y«  church :  But  within  a  while 
y«  swordbearer,  growing  a  little  bold,  kept  up  his  sword 
a  good  way  into  the  Quire ;  for  w'cb  be  was  rebuked,  and 
immediately  gave  it  over :  by  this  favour  ¥re  found  y*  y* 
solemnity  of  y«  service  was  advanced.  Given  under  mjr 
hand  and  seale,  ^ov.  30, 1684. 

**  Ant.  N6KWICH.*  CL.a) 

<«  Wittness,  Charles  Wells  Pub.  not. 
Will.  Cooper,  Pub.  not" 

W.  D.  C. 

'  ■  .... 

[*  Anthony  Spairoin  Bishop  of  Bxetsr,  1667;  tnms- 
lated  toHorwioh,  1676.— Ed.] 
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Mortar^  haw  formerly  made :  Cross  Week.  — 
Among  the  numerous  conjectures  how  the  excel- 
lent mortar  of  ancient  buildings  was  made,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  ever  been  suggested  that  articles 
so  expensive  as  beer  and  eggs  entered  largely  into 
the  composition ;  yet,  from  the  following  items  in 
an  account  for  repairing  the  spire  of  Newark 
church,  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case :  — 

*'  The  whole  charges  for  pointioge  the  Steple  to  the 
Battlements,  donne  and  Begonne  in  Easter  weke  aqd 
ended  the  weke  before  Crosse  weke  in  the  yere  of  onr 
Lord  a  Thoosand  five  hnndreth  seventye-one,  and  in  the 
thirtenth  yere  of  the  Reign  of  oar  Sovereign  Ladye 
Quene  Elizabethi  and  in  the  time  of  Mi"  John  Brignell, 
their  Alderman :  — 

£  8,  d. 
**  Item,  one  grette  Rope  for  the  Cradellpnlly  -    0  15  0 
Item,  6  Strike  of  Malte  to  make  Worte  to 

blende  with  the  lyme  and  temper  the  same  0  7  2 
Item,  7  quarter  Ijnne  -  -  -*  -  -040 
Item,  three  hundreth  and  a  halfe  eiggs,  to 

temper  the  same  lyme  with  -  -  -  0  4  8 
Item,  a  load  of  Sand  and  Smithe  come  -  -  0  1  6 
Item,  a  Rope  to  draw  up  the  Cradell  with  -  0  1  6 
Item,  for  a  Rope  making  -  -  -  -  0  8  4 
Item,  paid  to  the  Mason  for  Workmanship  of 

the  same  Steple  -  -  -  -  *406 
Item,  given  him  in  rewarde  bezydes  his  waiges  0  118 
Item,  for  bniing  the  Malte  -  -  -  -  0  1  2 
Item,  paid  to  his  laborer  for  27  daises  -  -  0  13  6 
Item,  for  Southeringe  the  wethercoke    -        -    0    3  4 

**  Summa  totalis  £7  7  9." 

This  account  is  published  in  The  Midland  Coun* 
ties  Historical  Collector^  vol.  i.  p.  263.  Other  ob- 
servations arise  out  of  this  account.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  evident  that  no  scaffolding  was  used, 
but  only  a  cradle  and  ropes ;  secondly,  what  is 
meant  by  *'  Crosse  week*'  ?  which  seems  to  have 
occurred  about  five-and- thirty  days  after  £a8ter 
week,  as  the  labourer  was  paid  for  twenty-seven 
days'  work  which  was  begun  in  Easter  week  and 
finished  the  week  before  Cross  week. 

£dbn  Warwick. 

"  Church  of  the  People :  English  JSpiscopate." 
— I  took  up  the  August  No.  of  this  work  the  other 
day  at  a  friend's  house,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
80  many  mistakes  in  the  only  two  pages  upon 
which  I  had  time  to  make  remarks,  255.  and  256., 
relating  to.  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Ripon. 
Under  the  former  it  is  stated  that  Bishop  Hunt- 
ingford  was  translated  to  Hereford,  July  5,  1805  ; 
the  year  should  have  been  1815.  Bishop  Bethel's 
translations  are  inverted  :  he  went^rs^  to  Exeter, 
and  afterwards  to  Bangor  (where  he  now  is),  and 
not  to  Bangor  and  Exeter. 

Bishop  Monk's  death,  June  6,  1856,  should 
have  been  mentioned,  otherwise  the  cause  of  va- 
cancy in  the  see  at  that  time  does  not  appear. 
Bishop  Baring  is  made  Rector  of  All  Souls,  Lang- 
ham  rlace,  in  the  year  1 147. 

But  at  Ripon  the  inaccuracies  are  greater,  and 
not  so  apparent.    Under  the  account  of  Bishop 


Longley,  which  occupies  three  lines,  there  are  as 
many  mistakes.  His  name  is  spelt  Langlej ;  he 
is  stated  to  have  taken  his  D.  D.  d^pree  April  30, 
1839,  instead  of  in  1829  ;  his  tran8iati<Mi  to  Dur- 
ham is  dated  November  18,  1855,  instead  of  No- 
vember 21,  1856.  Bishop  Bicker8teUi*s  consecra- 
tion is  made  to  follow  the  same  error;  it  took 
place  Jan.  18,  1857,  and  not  in  1856. 

The  worthy  editor  of  this  new  list  of  the  Eng- 
lish Episcopate  should  reaUy  be  more  particular ; 
indeed,  unless  his  work  l>e  more  correct  tban 
those  on  the  same  subject  which  have  preceded 
it,  I  scarcely  imi^ne  that  it  is  at  allneededy 
more  especially  if  inaccuracies  are  to  be  muUi- 
plied«  Patohgb. 


€ltm:fnr. 


MATSRIALS   OF  FOXS's   BOOK  OF  MASTTMa. 

It  is  Stated  in  the  Biographia  BrUaimiea^  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  that  great  work.  Tike  Acta  amd 
Monuments  of  the  Churchy  commonly  called  Foze's 
Book  of  Martyrs,  that  Dr.  Grindal  "'  adnsed  Mr. 
Fox  at  first  only  to  print  separately  the  acts  of 
some  particular  men,  of  whom  any  sure  and  au- 
thentic memoirs  came  to  hand,  till  materials  for  a 
more  complete  History  of  the  Martyrs  and  their 
persecutions  and  sufferings  could  be  obtained. 
In  pursuance  of  this  advice  Mr.  Fox  pnUiahed  at 
Basil  diverse  histories  of  the  English  Bishops  and 
Divines  in  single  pieces,  soon  siter  their  respec- 
tive sufferings  and  martvrdom.**  The  first  part 
of  this  statement  is  authenticated  by  GrinaaTs 
letters  to  Foxe,  which  ase  included  in  the  arch- 
bishop's Works  printed  for  the  Parker  Society, 
and  the  whole  is  derived  from  Strype*s  Xt^e  of 
Orindal,  pp.  17.  21. ;  but  what  were  the  **  diverse 
histories  in  single  pieces  "  that  Stnrpe  states  Foxe 
"  at  sundry  times  '*  to  have  published  at  Bade  f 
Anything  relating  to  Cranmer,  or  lEUdley,  or 
Hooper,  or  Philpot  ?  I  suspect  that  Strype  pre- 
sumed that  such  publications  were  issued,  becanse 
GrindaFs  letters  show  that  they  wire  oontem- 

glated ;  but  that  he  had  no  proof  of  their  existence. 
hould  any  such  productions  now  exist  they 
would  be  curious,  not  only  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  but  as  historical  documents  which  should  be 
compared  with  the  same  matters  as  afterwards 
incorporated  in  Foxe*8  Actes  and  MonummUt. 

JOHH  GOUGH  KlOHOiU. 


Inscription  on  a  Statue  of  Homer. — An  inacrip- 
tion  on  a  statue  of  Homer  runs  thus :  — 

**  Impia  res  meliori  inter  sese  mala." 

Can  any  one  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  sense 
of  the  words^  and  what  they  have  to  do  with  Ho- 
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mer  or  his  works  ?  I  have  consulted  several  com- 
petent authorities,  but,  as  yet,  to  little  purpose. 
The  line  appears  to  me  to  be  an  hexameter  verse 
with  the  spondee  wanting.  In  its  present  state  it 
certainly  is  neither  sense  nor  Latin. 

G.  DB  Chavuxb. 

P.S.  The  statue  came  originally  from  Italy,  and 
was  lately  in  the  collection  of  Col.  Waugh,  of 
Branksea  Island  and  Castle. 

Dean  Swifts  WeeUy  Rhyme,  —  The  Dean,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan  (Swift's  Warhs, 
xviii.  370.,  edit.  1824),  dated  Sept.  12,  1735,  says, 

**  Here  is  a  very  iagenious  observation  upon  the  days 
of  the  week,  and  in  rhyme,  worth  your  observation,  and 
very  proper  for  the  inrormation  of  boys  and  girls,  that 
they  may  not  forget  to  reckon  them :  — 
Sunday  *8  a  pun  day :  Thursday 's  a  cursed  day : 

Monday 's  a  dun  day :  Friday 's  a  drf  day : 

Tuesday 's  a  news  day :  Saturday 's  the  latter  day." 

Wednesday 's  a  Mend*8  day : 

Can  any  of  your  ingenious  correspondents  elu- 
cidate the  Dean's  diurnal  versification  ?         J.  Y. 

Motto  on  CromweWs  Cannon, — Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Cromwell  had 
some  cannon  cast  with  the  "legend"  —  "  O  Lord 
open  thou  our  mouths,  and  they  shall  speak  forth 
thy  praise"  ?  Estb. 

Herbert  Family. — In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  there  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Herbert,  respectively  christened  Dennis,  Natha- 
niel, and  (I  believe)  Vincent.  They  were  in 
some  way  related  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  whose 
arms  they  bore,  viz.  per  pale  az.  and  gu.  three 
lions  rampart  ar.  Dennis  and  Nathaniel  took  to 
the  stage ;  in  consequence  of  which  their  other 
brother,  Vincent  (?),  would  not  acknowledge  them, 
and  they  were  lost  sight  of  by  the  family.  They 
were  afterwards  discovered  acting  at  the  theatre 
at  Lynn,  co.  Norfolk,  by  Lord  Herbert,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  bo^es,  and  who  shook  his  cane 
at  them,  saying :  "  You  ypiinK  dogs,  we  never 
knew  where  you  were."  This  Lord  Herbert  was 
said  to  be  their  cousin. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me: — 1.  What 
Lord  Herbert  is  here  spoken  of?  2.  From' which 
Earl  of  Pembroke  were  the  two  brothers  Dennis 
and  Nathaniel  descended  ? 

K  none  can  answer  the  above  questions,  per- 
haps somebody  will  be  able  to  tell  me  how  I 
should  be  most  likely  to  be  able  to  obtain  inform- 
ation on  this  subject.  I  can  find  no  mention  of 
their  names  in  the  Parish  Registers  at  Lynn. 

Thbbb  Muixbts. 

De  Miseria  Curatorum. — Who  is  the  author  of 
a  short  Latin  epistle  in  black-letter,  entitled  De 
Miseria  Curatorum  f  I  purchased  it  from  the 
valuable  stock  of  Mr.  O  Daly,  Uie  well-known 
bookseller  of  Angle^ea  Street,  Dublin.     £.  L.  A. 


Morlande  Pictures.  —  I  have  been  told  that 
Morland  painted  eight  pictures  of  the  same  size, 
and  forming  a  set,  on  the  sports  of  children. 
**  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "  The  Little  Soldiers,"  "  The 
Little  Mariners,"  "Bathing,"  and  " Birdsnesting" 
were  the  subjects  of  some.  Is  it  known  where 
these  paintings  are  ?  and  have  they  ever  been  en- 
graved ?  Sttlitbs. 

Biast. — In  Kent  when  a  temporary  bed  is  made 
up  on  a  floor  of  shawls,  &c.  in  which  to  place  a 
baby,  or  when  the  hop-pickers  make  a  sort  of 
nest  of  straw  to  sleep  upon,  it  is  called  a  biast  or 
byast.    What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  ? 

A.  A. 

Poets'  Comer. 

Hatton  of  Long  Stanton.  —  Who  now  represents 
the  family  of  Hatton  of  Long  Stanton,  Cambridge- 
shire ?  Constant  Readbb. 

Hebrew  Pentateuch. — When  and  where  was  the 
following  edition  printed,  and  is  it  at  all  common  ? 
It  consists  of  fols.  162.,  is  printed  in  double  co- 
lumns, with  points,  and  has  a  commentary  at  the 
top  and  foot  of  the  page,  and  notes  in  the  margin 
in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  character.  Exodus  be- 
gins on  fol.  35.,  but  the  heading,  fl^B'^Cia  1SD, 
occurs  on  the  verso  of  that  folio ;  and  a  similar 
error  occurs  on  the  verso  of  fol.  70.,  on  which 
Leviticus  commences.  The  title-page  is  bordered 
with  Joshua  i.  8.  and  Psalm  cxix.  18. 

Joseph  Rix. 

St  Neot's. 

Jubilee  MedaL — Can  you  inform  me  what  num- 
ber of  medals  were  struck  **  in  honour  and  to  the 
memory  of  Shakspeare  "  on  the  occasion  of  the 
jubilee  at  Stratford  in  September,  1769  ? 

Chables  Wtub. 

JEverbroeken.  —  Is  anything  known  of  Ever- 
brocken,  a  painter  of  fruit  and  flowers,  not  named 
in  Bryan's  Dictionary  f  Yebna. 

Merrion  Graveyard^  near  Dublin.  —  Where  can 
I  learn  any  particulars  respecting  the  old  grave- 
yard at  Merrion  in  the  county  of  Dublin?  K 
consecrated,  by  whom  ?  and  when  ?  Interments 
take  place  from  time  to  time,  and  there  are  several 
tombstones.  There  is  one  of  some  interest,  erected 
by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  Ireland,  to  the  memory  of  a  larse 
number  of  soldiers  ^chiefly  volunteers  from  the 
South  Mayo  Militia  mto  the  18th  regiment),  who 
were  lost  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  November, 
1807,  (when  the  *' Prince  of  Wales'*  packet  and  ^e 
'^Rochdale"  transport  from  Dublin  were  wrecked  at 
Dunleary),  and  whose  bodies,  having  been  washed 
on  the  neighbouring  shore,  were  buried  in  this 
place.  Others  were  buried  at  the  same  time  in 
the  churchyard  of  Monkstown,  where  a  similar 
stone  was  erected.  Abhba. 
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Sir  Christopher  Minns,  Knight,  served  as  Cap- 
tain in  tht»  first  Dutch  war,  and  as  Vice-Admiral, 
June  4,  1666,  when  he  was  slain,  fraliantly  lead- 
ing Prince  Rupert's  division.  Camden,  in  his 
Britannia  (NorflT.),  says,  "  at  Cockthorpe,  between 
Cley  and  Stiffkey,  were  born  the  Admirals  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  and  Sir  Christopher  Minns." 
Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals, 
ssLys,  **  Sir  Christopher  Minns  was  the  son  of  an 
honest  shoemaker  in  London.**  In  I.  1.  1499. 
Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  among  other  "  coats  and 
crests  of  Norfolk  families,"  are  the  **  bearings  of  Sir 
Christopher  Minna  of  Bintree,  Norff.,*'  as  follows : 
Or,  a  fesse  party  per  pale  indented  gu.  and  erm. 
between  6  cross-crosslets  sab.  Crest :  a  wild  boar 
passant  sab. 

I  am  desirous  of  knowing  whether  Norfolk  may 
reckon  Minns  among  her  naval  heroes,  and  shall 
be  glad  of  any  farther  information  respecting  him. 
His  portrait  is  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  it 
was  removed  from  Windsor  by  King  George  IV. 
Bromley  says  there  is  a  portrait  of  him,  folio,  ac- 
cording to  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  2  vols.,  drawn  by 
Bullfinch,  and  engraved  by  Dunkarton.  I  have 
never  seen  this,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  where 
I  may  meet  with  it.*  G.  K.  W. 

Bonnetts  Moat,  —  About  half  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  Tivetshall  Station,  Norfolk,  there  is  a  moat 
of  some  forty  yards  square,  filled  with  water,  and 
about  eight  feet  in  depth.  It  is  in  a  cultivated 
field,  and  the  space  within  the  moat  is  covered 
with  trees  and  brushwood.  It  is  called  Bonnett*s 
Moat  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  nothing  appears 
to  be  known  of  its  origin.  C^  any  of  your  readers 
oblige  me  with  its  history  P  F. 

Something  to  he  said  on  both  sides,  —  The  fol- 
lowing query  is  as  exactly  balanced  as  Moham- 
med's coffin,  or  as  Buridan's  ass  between  the  two 
bundles  of  hay.  If  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  were  land,  and  the  whole  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  water,  would  the  northern 
hemisphere  be  an  island,  or  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere a  lake  ?  A.  De  Morgan. 

Early  Etching. — Would  any  of  your  readers 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  any  information  respect- 
ing a  fine  old  etching  in  my  possession  of  an  anti- 
quated belle  sitting  before  a  mirror,  and  assist^ 
at  her  toilette  by  two  female  attendants,  with  the 
following  inscription?  — 

**  Het  deugtsdem  eel  geaicht  is  boven  al  te  prysen 
Waer  door  de  mensch  bewoogen  is  syn  god  eer  te  be- 

wysen 
Dues  looft  V  schepper  dan  en  dieot  beoi  met  ootmoet 
JfooT  dit  schoon  eel  geajlcht  en  al  bet  aenche  goet." 

C.  B» 

[*  P<*pT8,  in  his  Diary,  has  several  notices  of  Sir 
Christopher  Mitigg,  as  he  spells  the  name.  Under  April 
18,  1666,  he  speaks  of  having  seen  Lely*s  portrait  of  Sir 
Christopher  Mings  at  the  painter's  residence.  —  £d.  j         I 


Old  China.  —  Is  anything  known  of  the  origin 
of  the  tall  white  female  figures  of  Oriental  porce- 
lain so  oflen  seen  keeping  guard  on  the  high  man- 
tel-pieces of  old  houses  P  I  find  no  notioe  of 
them  in  Marryat*s  work.  He  describes  figures  of 
Fo  or  Bouddha  and  of  Ku^n-yin,  but  they  are  not 
of  this  form. 

The  dress  of  these  figures  very  mueh  reaemUea 
a  surplice  worn  over  an  alb,  and  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  and  over  it  again  a  short  scal- 
loped cope.  The  left  hand  bears  what  may  be  a 
sceptre,  a  short  rod  with  a  floriated  ornament  at 
the  top  of  it  The  hair  is  turned  up,  and  divided 
at  the  sides,  rather  in  the  s^le  of  the  last  centnij, 
the  tail  being  gathered  into  a  coil  bdiind. 

I  have  latefy  heard  it  ^id  that  the  monsten 
called  kylins,  so  dear  to  our  great-grandmothers, 
are  of  European  origin,  and  were  introduced  into 
China  from  Madrid.  Is  it  possible  that  tlieae 
gaunt  figures  also  may  be  the  debased  imitatjioiii 
of  some  European  type,  imported  perhaps  bj 
Jesuit  missionaries  f  They  certainly  have  a  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  air  about  tnem. 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  snp- 
posed  class  of  Oriental  china  to  which  are  to  be 
assigned  vases  of  a  bright  yellow  porcelain,  werj 
thick  and  heavy  both  as  to  paste  and  glaae.  On 
this  yellow  ground  is  a  subject  consisting  of  water, 
at  the  edge  of  which  grow  large  blue  and  red 
flpwers,  and  a  tall  flowering  rush.  Ykbka. 


To  the  Members  of  the  English  and  Scattitk 
versities. — I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  by  copies 
of  the  entries,  on  admittance  to  their  ooUeaes,  of 
the  following  gentlemen,  all  other  modes  of  gain- 
ing genealogical  information  touching  them  hAYmg 
failed :  — 

Richard  Dixon,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  CLoyne» 
from  1570. 

Robert  Dickson,  Vicar  of  Birstall,  W.  B.  of  co. 
York,  from  1587. 

Joshua  Dixon,  Minister  qf  Rivington,  oo.  Lane. 
in  1717.  B.  W.  Dizos. 

Seaton-Carew,  co.  Dariiam. 

The  Serio'Jocnlar  Medley.  — I  have  before  me 
some  sheets  of  a  work  (in  folio)  bearing  the  al^^e 
title.  It  appears  to  have  been  published  bj  Brioe 
of  Exeter,  the  leading  bookseller  of  th.ell7est'.of 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
The  contributions  are  addressed  to  him,  and  tl^eur 
being  dated  from  CoUiimpton,  UficuJn^e,  &0.,  ail 
indicate  a  Devonshire  origin.  Some  of  the  pjirticlea 
against  the  Romanists,  subscribed  Ireoseus,  are 
quite  equal  to  the  theological  contributions  to 
periodicals  of  the  present  day,  and  must  have  bec»i 
mpch  superior  to  those  of  the  time  [1785]  in 
which  these  were  written.    If'  any  of  your  we^t 
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to  a  Weekly  CoUecHon  of  News  issaed  by  the  same 
publisher  ;  for  at  page  238.  there  appears  "  a  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Earl  of  Peterborough  too  long 
to  be  inserted  in  our  weekly  collection."  I  have 
only  pp.  189—260.  and  273—320  inclusive.  It 
seeras  rather  strange  in  our  time«,  but  from  many 
of  the  communications  from  serge-makers  aod 
their  work-people,  which  betoken  an  impiendiiig 
strike  for  increase  of  wages,  that  the  masters  ex- 
hibit great  jealousy  of  '^the  Clubs"  ot  benefit 
societies  which  the  men  were  organising  anioag 
themselves.  It  is  now  the  policy  to  encourage 
rather  than  to  impede  snch  prudential  arrange- 
ments. Y.  B.  N*  J. 
# 

Oxey  and  Sway. — Can  ^ny  derivation  of  tt^e 
words  be  suggested  ?  — 

Oxeyy  a  moorish  piece  of  lai^d,  long  ago  re- 
claimed from  the  Solent  Sea. 

Sway^  a  village  on  a  heathy  wast^  of  the  l^^evf 
Forest.  E.  K. 

• 

Pocket'Handkerehie/.  —  The  compound  struc- 
ture of  this  word  invites  an  inquiry  into  its 
etymology.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  **  N.  &  Q.'' 
suggest  why  it  is  that  the  Englisb  language  does 
not  afford  a  term  for  the  article  in  question  so 
simple  as  the  word  mottchoir  f  Is  it  to  be  inferred 
from  the  complex  character  of  the  only  term  we 
have  to  denote  so  indispensable  an  article  of  the 
toilet,  that  the  pocket-handkerchief  came  later 
into  use  with  us  dian  with  the  French  ?        H.  N. 

New  York. 

Fossatuffi, — What  is  a  "  fossatum  foper  aquam 
quae  venit  de  Huppelea  qyod  dpminus  Re^  Ricjur- 
dus  fecit  ?  **  Is  it  an  emb&pkmeqt  ?  There  i^  ^ 
large  artificial  lake,  of  old  date,  close  on  the  locality. 
It  is  •'  super  aquam,**  and  is  "  made."  But  it  oc- 
curs close  afterwards,  "  usque  ad  alveum  fossath 
super  quem  eadem  Abbacia  fundata  est.  T)ie 
abbey  stands  by  a  river  side,  in  9  valley.        E.  K, 


PalcBography,  —  Is  there  any  bop]|^  published 
which  enables  you  to  decipher  old  documents  ? 

A.  P.D. 

•  * 

[The  abbreviations  used  in  ai^pien^  recDird^  v^uy  ^th 
the  different  styles  of  writing,  and  present  formidable 
obstructions  to  the  progress  of  the  uniiaitUted  stadent. 
To  those  who  are  desirous  of  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  these  characters,  Mr.  Sips  (JUknauA  far 
the  Genealogiitf  jjrc,  p.  xiii)  recpmoiends  the  psjn^l  of 
the  following  works:  fjexfcoji  JCfiplontqiuaan,  ))y  J.  L. 
Waltherus,  1745;  Nouveau  TredU  aeDiplomUique^^vfAiL 
175065;  CouH'Hand  Bettor^  by  A.  Wngfet,  1848; 
ElemenU  de  PaUographu,  par  N.  de  Wailly,  S  Vols,  1838 ; 
JXctionnaire  des  Abbreviations,  par  L.  A.  Cbassanl,  1846 ; 
Paleographie  de*  Cbartet,  p||f  L.  JL  ChsM^t,  1847.  Mr. 
Sims  then  ^ves  a  list  of  ^Qfl^  pQpts^flifi^  ezplaps^ni 
of  ancient  terms  coatiniially  U>  1)^  m^t  with  m  Kfjcotfi 
and  other  andeot  docdnnii& '  'We  hare  iMien  In  ilie  poa^ 


session  of  a  friend  in  MS.,  Archaum^  Graphicifg,  ab 
Henrico  S|;ielia^  con^riptos  in  nsnm  filipfj^i^  SQonyp, 
A.D.  1606,  ^hich  wo^ld  prove  a  most  useful  Ijttle  work  if 
published  as  a  hapd-bpok  to  the  contractions  of  medisval 
Latinity.]' 

"  Lgreopers  for  l^eddUrs^  r—  Can  anyonjs  cnri- 
oua  in  *^  liplore  **  glye  a  solution  of  t)be  staying 
that  one  often  heara  at  this  time  of  the  year  wh/w 
the  medlars  make  their  appearai^ce  on  the  dessert- 
table,  **  Lareovera  for  medlars  ?  **  X  quote  frofa 
sound,  arid  aq^  ignorant  if  the  unknown  word  be 
spe^t  correctly,  o^  If  tftere  be  a  pun  inten4ed  on 
the  word  nudlar  ifUh.  its  brother  in  sound,  med' 
dler.  p.B. 

[When  children  are  «vcr  inquisitive  as  to  tiie  meaning 
or  use  of  ^y  articles,  it  is  i^metimes  the  custoin  to  |«- 
bake  them  by  saying  "A  lareover  for  yoi^ig  meddjers." 
In  Forby's  Vocfdndqry  of  JSast  Anglia,  a  layer' over  is  ex- 
plained ^  A.  gentle  term  for  some  instrument  of  chastise- 
ment."] 

QmUf^on  Wanted:'^ 

^nic  super  Gangep,  soper  e^u/ditns  et  Io4^ 
Xmplehit  terras  voce;  e^  ijapall^  bella 
Fulmine  compescet  unguie  .  .  .  ." 

Cap  any  of  yoi^r  readers  state  froijai  what  work 
the  ^bqye  quotation  }9  taken  ?  It  occurs  ip  Mon- 
talembert*s  celebrated  article  in  the  Correspondant 
—  "  Un  Debat  sur  Tlnde,"  etc.  J.  M. 

L3ae  ^ilii^  It<aic]9S,  Pifmcontm,  Hb.  viii.  408.] 


Vitflitft. 


7HB  QENBAIiOGICAL  SpGO^TtOir. 

(2^  S.  vi.  307.  378.  438.) 

Lik«  the  theories  of  the  great  moral  reformer^ 
Robert  Owen,  Mb.  GabstiiPs  plan,  as  suggested, 
may  read  very  well  upon  paper,  but  would  de 
facto  be  found  very  difficult  to  put  into  practice. 
It  would  assume  that  in  all  localities  wherever 
records  are  to  be  found,  reside  a  number  of  dis- 
interested and  unemployed  individuals  who  are 
willing  to  render  their  gratuitous  services  as 
copyists  in  a  iafoour  of  love  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  any  one  possessing  the  caeoethes  scrxbendi^  and 
as  we  must  also  assume,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
amor  nummi^  or  else  a  considerable  lack  of  the 
same  precious  commodity.  Barters  may  do  very 
well  ill  an  infant  state  of  society,  but  it  ban  al- 
ways receded  with  civilisation  ;  and  it  is  anything 
but  complimentary  to  the  present  sera  to  prei^ume 
that  this  species  of  literary  traffic  would  be  either 
appreciated  or  sustained  by  the  public  generally. 
In' return  for  Mb.  Gabsti^'s  required  transcript, 
which  I  find  on  examination  to  be  merely  a 
fairly-written  pedigree  of  one  of  his  family  cog- 
nomen  containing  M>me  half  dozen  lines,  suppose 
that  I  desired  from  his  locality  copy  of  a  MS.  of  as 
many  pBges  hilt  obliterated  and  difficnlt  to  de- 
cipher ;  wbofi!  not  his  patience  be  exhausted  by 
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such  a  tax  upon  his  time  ?  Suppose  I  say  that 
Mb.  Gabstih  or  any  other  were  disinterested 
enough  to  forward  me  the  work  of  days  in  re- 
turn for  the  scribblings  of  a  paltir  hour,  would  it 
not  lay  the  recipient  under  an  obligation  difficult 
to  discharge  ?  Again  :  how  could  Cjedo  Illub, 
who  says  he  is  "  a  military  man  and  always  on  the 
move,**  give  anyone  an  ademiate  return  for  any- 
thing which  he  may  want?  In  France  there  is  an 
ecole  des  eharies,  wherein  a  number  of  persons  are 
brought  up  to  the  profession,  if  I  may  so  entitle 
it,  of  reading  and  deciphering  ancient  documents 
and  archives.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  but  very  few  of  what  may  be  termed  com- 
petent persons  in  this  branch  of  literature. 
Hence  (as  Brother  Jonathan  would  say^  the 
milk  in  the  cocoa-nut, — the  abundance  of  clerical 
errors  in  our  county  histories  and  other  works  of 
public  interest  and  research.  The  system  here 
mooted  might  answer  for  a  little  time  as  a  hobby 
or  amusement  among  mutual  friends  or  members 
of  a  learned  Society,  but  it  is  too  absurd  to  suppose 
that  such  a  scheme  could  ever  be  carried  on  and 
adopted  by  literary  men  in  general;  and  I,  in 
common  with  many  others,  fully  concur  in  your 
Editorial  Note  upon  this  question.       CiEDo  Hoc. 


ground,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  see  difficolUes 
ahead.  2^ 


In  the  face  of  what  Cjedo  Illitd  has  advanced 
upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Mb. 
Editob  that  a  list  of  names  and  residences  of 
persons  residing  in  London  and  elsewhere  accus' 
tomed  and  willing  to  make  transcripts  and  colla- 
tions ybr  a  consideration^  would  be  far  preferable. 
There  may  be  found  **  gentlemen  who  would  gladly 
furnish  extracts  or  assist  in  any  way,  eitheiw  from 
love  of  the  gentle  science,  or  in  hope  of  obtaining 
from  other  places  information  they  may  require;** 
but  would  they  be  in  all  cases  competent  to  per- 
form what  they  profess?  Would  Cxdo  Illud 
put  up  with  anybody's  transcript  ?  Having  caught 
his  correspondent,  would  he  not  feel  inclined  to 
put  such  questions  as,  *'  Can  you  read  manuscript 
contractions  ?  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  old 
German  and  Secretary  hands  ?  Do  you  under- 
stand Latin?'*  &c.  My  experience  teaches  me 
that  no  transcript  or  collation  can  be  relied  upon 
unless  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  a  professedly 
experienced  person.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
correspond  much  with  clergymen  in  England, 
and  have  seldom  found  one  able  to  decypher  the 
registers  under  their  custody  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Again  :  would  not 
such  a  proposal,  if  carried  out,  lead  to  constant 
squabbles  as  to  equivalents  between  the  corre- 
spondents thus  brought  together ;  not,  of  course, 
in  the  pages  of  ^*  N.  &  Q.,**  but  in  private  ?  How 
does  C.  L.  propose  to  settle  the  difference  if  he 
requFres  two  pages  from  me,  and  I  twenty  from 
him.    I  trust  the   subject  may  not  fall  to  the 


QHOST   8TOBIB8,   BTC. 

(2»*  S.  vi.  193,  194.) 

The  account  of  the  Wynyard  ghost  ia  not  less 
vague  and  uncertain  than  that  of  Lady  Bereslbrd; 
precision  in  dates  is  wanting,  and  the  story  is 
never  told  twice  in  the  same  way.  The  version  that 
I  read,  or  heard,  (I  forget  which)  some  forty  years 
ago,  ran  thus  :  The  two  friends  being  in  barracks 
at  Halifax,  N.  Scotia,  were  in  the  lutbU  of  retir- 
ing afler  dinner  from  the  mess,  to  stuoy  together 
in  the  room  of  one  or  the  other ;  and  they  had 
done  so  on  the  occasion  when  the  ghost  made  its 
appearance  as  related,  &c.  Now,  I  once  happened 
to  visit  Halifax,  and  having  some  acquaintances  in 
the  Old  Barrack,  visited  them  also.    If  what  I  am 
about  to  state  be  incorrect,  there  are  doubtless 
many  among  the  military  readers  of  '*N.  &  Q.? 
capable  of  correcting  that  statement.    The  offi- 
cers* rooms  which  I  saw  in  that  02i  Barrack  (since 
burnt  ?)were  perfect  dog-kennels;  miserably  small, 
and  none  of  them  having  a  second  room  opening 
from  it      The  North  ravilion  and  tlie  Sontb 
Barrack  were  neither  of  them  built  at  the  period 
in  question.    If,  therefore,  the  apparition  ever  did 
take  place,  it  must  have  occurred  in  one  of  the 
aforesaid  cribs.     This  presents  a  difficulty;  and 
another  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of 
the  accounts  state  (and  who  is  to  pronounce  be- 
tween them?)  that  Sherbrooke  did  not  see  the 
ghost ;  if  so,  how  could  he  subsequently  hare  re- 
cognised the  brother  in  London  ?    And  if  so,  may 
we  not  legitimately  conjecture  that  the  spectre 
owed    its   existence  to  the  state  of  the  seer's 
stomach,  aided  perhaps  by  news  received  by  the 
last  packet  from  England  ?  —  something  allied  to 
the  *'  Spectra  Catiana.**      With   resp^  to  the 
vaticination  of  Lieut.  White,  your  correspondent 
himself  offers  some  clue  toward  solving  the  mys- 
tery, and  shows   that  the  fulfilment  nugfat  be 
pretty  well  accounted  for  from  natural  causes^  and 
an  incidental  coincidence. 

There  is  no  want  of  recorded  cases  exhilnting 
the  power  of  the  moral  over  the  physique^  espe- 
cially when  the  latter  is  enfeebled  by  protracted 
suffering.  In  the  present  instance  nothmg  is  spe- 
cific :  neither  the  name  of  the  person,  or  persooi^ 
to  whom  the  prognostication  was  addressed,  nor 
the  date  when, — nor  the  date  of  death  and  Inn^ 
ral, — nor  the  name  of  the  ship.  For  the  latter  a 
dash  is  substituted.  When  all  the  rest  is  so  well 
remembered,  surely  this  can  hardly  have  been  for- 
gotten ? 

Now,  be  it  observed,  the  harbour  of  Ilfracombe 
is  (or  was)  a  dry  harbour ;  i.  e.  at  low  water  ves- 
seb  lay  aground  '*  high  md  dry "    Do  men-of* 
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war  frequent  such  harbours  ?  Outside,  if  there 
be  any  anchorage,  it  must  be  dangerous,  and  siAh 
as  would  not  be  approved  of  at  the  Admiralty, 
even  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  admitting  the 
very  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  ship's  arrival 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilfracombe  at  the  very 
moment  the  funeral  was  about  to  take  place,  how 
did  it  happen  that  the  circumstance  became  known 
to  those  on  board,  and  that  her  crew  assisted  at 
the  ceremony?  Most  probably  the  rdatives  of 
the  deceased  communicated  it  to  the  captain,  and 
requested  the  assistance  of  his  crew.  Thus,  by 
their  own  act,  bringing  about  the  fulfilment  of  that 
part  of  the  prophecy. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  persons  bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  stop  at  nothing,  or  rather,  imagine  every- 
thing calculated  to  carry  out  their  end — "  Trifles, 
light  as  air,'*  &c.,  aptly  applies  to  them  ;  and,  unless 
bitten  by  the  same  monomania,  I  should  think 
this  may  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  wade  through  the  highly  eulogised 
volumes  of  Keith,  Faber,  &c  A.  C.  M. 


"  COURT." 

(2»<>  S.  vi.  395.  423.) 

This  word,  like  ov\^  in  Greek,  and  aiifa,  area^ 
and  atrium  in  Latin,  means  an  inclosed  space.  The 
word  court  is  from  the  French  (Graelic  cuirt),  and 
has  not  been  domiciled  perhaps  more  than  eight 
centuries;  but  its  congener,  yard,  which  came 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon  geard,  is  of  greater  an- 
tiquity in  England.  Both  words,  I  conceive,  are 
from  the  same  root,  the  Scandinavian  gard, 
"  court,"  which  is  also  a  congener,  if  not  identical 
with  gorode,  the  Sclavonic  for  "  town,"  and  the 
adjuncts  to  many  names  of  towns,  of  gorod,  ge^ 
rode,  grodj  grad,  and  grade.  The  Swedish  Bible 
translates  the  Hebrew  "^-fH  by  gard, " court."*  A 
town  (oppidum)  amongst  the  Britons,  according 
to  Caesar,  "is  nothing  more  than  a  thick  wood, 
fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  serve  as  a 
place  of  retreat  against  the  incursions  of  their 
enemies"  (Bel  Gal.  v.  22.) ;  and  Strabo  says  of 
them,  "  ir6\€is  8'  outSv  claw  ol  ipvfiot'  tcfpi/ppifyun^s 
yap  Zhhp^i  Kara€€€\iifi€yois  ic6kXov.*^  "  Forests  are 
their  cities,  inclosing  a  circle  witlw  felled  trees" 
(iv.  5. 2.).  The  like  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Germans,  for  Tacitus  says,  "none  live 
together  in  cities.  .  .  .  every  man  has  a  vacant 
space  round  his  own  house"  {Oerm.  xvi.)  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Hummel,  "  although  there  were  places 
surrounded  by  palisades  called  towns  by  Dion 
Cassius  and  Ptolemy,  yet  cities  and  towns  were 
unknown  in  Grermany  till  the  fifth  century,  and 
increased    under  Charlemagne    and    Henry  the 

*  Garden,  ^arth,  girth^  and  girt^  appear  to  be  from  the 
same  root,  as  mclosuig  space, 


Fowler"  (DetOsch.  AUerihum^  p.  222.).  In  our 
streets  we  have  courts  and  yards,  the  distinction 
being  that  the  former  are  thought  superior  to  the 
latter.  The  term  caurt-yard,  in  our  baronial  cas- 
tles, furnishes  both  words,  and  arose  after  a  dis- 
tinction had  been  established  betwixt  cotir,  court, 
and  basse  cour,  yard. 

Looking  at  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Britons 
and  Germans  constructed  such  courts,  some  of 
them  fenced  and  ditched  (Cssar,  Bel.  Oal.  v.  22., 
Strabo,  iv.  5. 2.),  for  protection  against  armed  men, 
as  the  castles  of  the  barons  were  subsequently, 
the  derivation  ofgarod  in  Scandinavian  and  Scla- 
vonic may  be  shown  to  be  from  the  Sanscrit  car, 
to  separate  or  encircle,  and  ytthd,  to  combat. 
(Eichhoff;  Roots,  Nos.  276, 175.  p.  220, 211.)  Our 
courts  of  law*,  which  permitted  single  combat 
until  recently  abolished,  had  their  barriers  or  bars, 
whither  suitors  flocked  accompanied  by  the  utter 
or  outside  barristers  (apprentitii  legum) :  the  space 
within  the  bar  being  confined  to  the  crown,  or  its 
representative,  the  judge,  and  the  seijeants  (^ 
servants  or  craftsmen),  together  with  such  of  the 
apprentices  as  the  sovereign  now  distinguishes  by 
the  livery  of  a  silk  gown.  So  in  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,  when  a  Bill  passes  into  an  Act,  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
sit  within  the  bar,  whilst  the  Commons,  with  their 
Speaker,  the  latter  on  a  footstool,  stand  on  the 
outside  of  the  barrier. 

In  the  Court,  Kat'  i^o^v,  the  privilege  of  the 
entree  is  confined  to  the  few  who  possess  it  as  a 
right  of  birth,  or  as  a  duty,  and  to  those  to  whom 
such  grace  may  be  accorded. 

The  description  above  given  by  the  ancient 
authorities,  to  which  may  be  added  Herodian 
(vi.  2.),  depicts  the  condition  of  London,  Canter- 
bury, and  York,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, and  long  subsequently  thereto,  if  Hummel's 
description  of  Grermany  applies  also  to  England. 
We  have  here  likewise  an  explanation  of  the  sreat 
curcles  of  stones  at  Stonehenge,  and  other  places 
in  this  country  and  France,  which  were  doubtless 
the  courts  of  tiie  Celts,  where  forests  did  not  grow, 
and  the  rudiments  of  baronial  edifices  of  a  later 
day.  The  Welch  term  for  Stonehenge  is  cAotr- 
gaur,  "  great  circle,"  "  court,"  or  "  choir,"  to  which 
Stukeley's  chorus  magnus  very  nearly  approxi- 
mates. T.  J.  BUGKTOH. 

Lichfield. 


The  term  court,  as  applied  to  farnu  in  East 
Kent  and  occasionally  elsewhere,  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  French  cour,  in  old  Fr.  court. 
It  is  also  connected  with  the  Latin  curia ;  and  it 
is  possibly  applied  to  some  manorial  farms,  as 
your  correspondent  Cahtuabius  thinks,  on  ac- 

*  Blackstone  ([ilia  p.  25.)  says  ''the  law  hath  ap« 
pointed  a  pTodi|^oiis  variety  of  courts." 
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count  of  the  court-leet  there  held.  But  others, 
on  the  contrary,  have  rather  thought  that  the  leet 
was  termed  a  court-leet  (curia  leta),  because  held 
at  a  mansion  called  a  court.  Curia,  in  med.-Lat., 
is  occasionally  a  f*arm,  "  Curia,  prsedium  rusti- 
cum,"  "  Curiaria,  praedium."  Du  Cange.  {Conf, 
in  med.  and  law-Latin,  curia  persontB,  a  parson- 
age.) 

There  existed,  however,  in  med.-Latin,  another 
term,  with  which  court,  as  applied  to  farms,  espe- 
dally  in  Kent,  appears  to  have  been  yet  moje 
closely  connected.  This  was  cortiSy  or  Curtis^  which 
originally  signified  a  yard  or  enclosed  place,  a 
farmyard,  a  space  surrounded  by  walls  or  build- 
ings, but  not  covered  in,  and  which  was  after- 
wards used  to  express  an  a^icultural  village. 
Cortis,  Curtis,  "  scriptoribus  inferioris  aevi,  est 
villa,  habitatio  rustica  asdificiis,  colonis,  servis, 
agris,  personis,  etc.,  ad  rem  agrestem  necessariis 
instructa,  alias  Colonia"     (Du  Cange,) 

But  here  mark  a  difference.  Curtis  or  cortis, 
in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  was  no  longer  li- 
mited in  its  application  to  a  collection  of  rustic 
buildings,  but  was  also  used  to  express  a  single 
farm,  manor,  or  mansion,  which,  in  East  Kent,  is 
just  the  sense  in  which  the  term  court  is  applied  up 
to  the  present  day.  Thus  Lyndwood,  in  his  Pro- 
vinciale^  edit.  1679  (Constitutiones  provinciates 
quatuordecim  Archiepiscoporum  Cantuariensium) 
commenting  on  a  ^*  Constitution  "  attributed  to 
R.  Winchelsey,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  p.  199.,  and 
on  the  word  curtilagiorum,  writes,  — 

**E8t  eaim  Curtis,  Mansioj  vel  Manerium,  ad  inbabi- 
tandam  cam  terris,  possessionibus,  et  aliis  emolamentis 
ad  tale  Maneriam  pertinentibas." 

It  is  very  true  that  this  application  of  the  term 

Curtis  to  a  single  farm  is  not  confined  to  Kent : — 

**  Ejus  quocirca  tribnit  sub  jure  FUinam, 
Egregiam  curtem  dantem  fruges  sat  abunde.** 

And  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  curtis  was  also 
used  to  signify  a  court  in  the  aristocratic  sense : 
"  Si  quis  in  carte  duds  hominem  occiderit."  But 
still  this*  use  of  the  word  curtis  for  a  farm  or 
manor  in  the  Provincial  Constitutions  of  Canter- 
bury, as  involved  in  the  term  curtilagium,  is 
worthy  of  remark  in  connexion  with  the  appel- 
lation court,  as  now  applied  to  so  many  chief  farms 
in  East  Kent. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  to  the 
names  of  farms  and  country  mansions  in  East 
Kent,  such  as  Ripple  Court,  Dane  Court,  Sutton 
Court,  &c.,  we  find  many  corresponding  French 
names ;  for  example,  Betancourt  (Bettonis  Cortis), 
Houncourt  (Hunulfi  Cortis),  Aumencourt  (Alaman- 
norum  Curtis),  Harecourt  (Harecortis),  and  La 
Cour  Neuve  (Curtis  Nova).  And  it  is  farther 
observable  that  some  of  the  French  and  English 
names  have  a  verbal  correspondence.  Thus  to 
Dane  Court,  near  Dover,  ^qswer^  J)ancaurt "  ad 
iiumen  Earam"  (Teres?);   and  Harcourt,  just 


mentioned  above  {Harecortis),  looks  quite  £n^- 
lish^.     (Valesius,  Notitia  GaUiarum.) 

Cortis  or  curtis  is  from  the  Latin  cors^  carftM, 
which  sometimes  in  med.-Lat.  becomes  curs,  cutHb. 
Cors  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Latin  cohort^ 
which  originally  si^ified  a  fold,  pen,  or  farmjard. 

It  is  remarkable  that  thoup:h  curia^  in  med.- 
Lat.,  has  all  the  various  siffnifications  of  ewrtU^ 
Valesius  is  very  particular  in  distinguishing^  bc^^ 
tween  curtis  and  curia,  **Guidonis  auteni  Chtria 
[Guiencourt]  improprie  nuocupatur  pro  Guidonis 
Curtis^  And  ag[ain :  "  Curia  Bardi,  Tulg5  Gok- 
bert^  Curtis  Bardi  dici  deberet." 

Connected  with  this  subject  there  are  two  poin^ 
which  require  elucidation.  May  not  an  nnwortiij 
member  of  the  Kent  Archseofogical  Society  be 
perqaitted,  in  conclusion,  to  express  a  hope  that 
some  member,  residing  in  Kent,  will  investigate 
and  communicate  ? 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  know  how  far  the  term 
court  is  applied  in  East  Kent  to  manor  houses, 
how  far  to  farmhouses  and  mansions  not  manors. 
("  Curtis  est  mansio  vel  maneritim/*) 

2.  One  would  wish  to  see  as  complete  a  list  as 
possible  of  all  houses  so  designated  in  East  Kent, 
—  farms,  mansions,  or  manors.  This  would  afford 
means  for  more  fully  investigating  the  connexion 
with  corresponding  names  in  France,  as  inthec^ue 
already  noticed  of  Dane  Court  near  Dovei\  and 
Dancourt  *'  ad  flumen  Earani.**        Tho^easJOptbI 


HTMirOLOOT  :   MSS.  COWFBB,   BTO. 

(2'«»  S.  vi.  259.) 

Amongst  the  lady  hymnologists  of  tiie  last 
tury  enumerated  by  .Z.  may  be  placed  tibe  au- 
thoress of  a  small  volume,  entitled  *'  Origim(d 
Poems,  on  various  Occasions,  by  a  Ladyf  re* 
vised  by  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  of  the  Innflr 
Temple.  London,  1792."  Amidst  more  than 
eighty  pieces,  this  contains  several  hjmns  oi  sa« 
perior  character  for  poetic  beauty  and  evangelieil 
sentiment,  evidently  composed  (as  the  prefatotr 
advertisement  states)  by  one  familiar  with  trial. 
Yet  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  are  induded 
in  modem  collections,  excepting  one  which  is 
abridged,  and  is  in  the  first  senes  of  the  Sdmkw^h 
Sacred  Poetry,  and  there  begins :  — 

<*  Soon  will  the  toilsome  strife  be  o'er,"  &c. 

In  the  first  edition  of  these  poems  qo  elfie  tO 
their  writer  appears ;  I  haye  not  the  8eopn4  edi- 
tion, but  to  the  prefatory  advertifem(Bi|t  pf  tiui 
third  edition  (1810)  is  appended  a  fiK>i7lWl#9 
which  states  tiiey  were  writtef^  ^  by  Mrs.  (Wp^r* 
aunt  of  the  immortal  poet.**  Is  hif  leyifMH  H 
this  little  book  named  by  Southey,  or  any  otiier 
of  his  biographers  ?  Again,«let  me'  ask  who  wis 
this  lady?   Is  it  possible  she  was  die   wife  oiP 
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either  of  bis  father's  brolhen,  WHllam  or  Ash- 
ley? The  latter  was  of  course  mother  to  Ladj 
Healteth,  but  no  alluaion  appears  lo  her  (as  far 
as  I  can  recollect),  in  anj  of  the  poet's  letters, 
though  to  Lady  H-'a  father  there  are  maiij.  Re- 
specting the  family  of  William,  the  elder  uncle 
of  the-  poet,  CoUina's  account  (^Peerage  of  Earl 
Cowper)  does  not  seem  verj  clear  or  full.  Ap- 
parently his  children  were  much  older  than  the 
poet,  and  bis  grandchildren  rather  the  cotem- 
poraries  of  their  talented  relative.  We  can 
hardly  im^Ine  bis  aunt,  the  wife  of  William 
Cowper  (Joan  Budget,  see  Nichols's  Literary 
Illtislnilions,  vi.  84.),  Burviving  to  express  (as 
one  of  this  lady'a  poems  does)  much  spiritual 
enjoyment  in  attending  St.  M —  W — ,  most  pro- 
bably St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  during  the  ministry  of 
KeT.  J.  Newton,  who  did  not  settle  there  till 
1779. 

To  their  granddaughter,  boweyer  (the  daughter 
of  their  daughter  Jnditfa,  married  to  Colonel  Ma- 
dan,  see  Collins),  who  married  another  cousin. 
Major  William  Cowper,  and  lived  at  the  Park 
near  Hertford,  there  are  many  letters  from  the 
poet,  from  the  time  of  bis  residence  at  St.  Al- 
ban's.  Theae  all  bear  more  or  less  on  religious 
subjects,  and  he  evidently  regarded  her  as  fully 
partaking  of  bia  evangelical  views.  This  lady's 
name  appears  also  among  the  list  of  Hubscribera 
to  Middleton's  Biographia  Evaagelica.  Nichols 
{Literary  Anecdotes,  iii.  61.)  mentions  Mrs.  Ma- 
dan,  and  adds  that  she  "  transmitted  her  poetical 
taste  and  devotional  spirit  to  a  daughter.  May 
we  therefore  assign  to  this  Mrs.  Cowper  the 
voluml  in  question  ? 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  with  reference  to 
the  hymn  of  which  so  much  haa  already  been 
said  in  these  pages,  that  its  first  line  stands  — 

"  Come,  thou  font  of  every  bleasing," 
in  tbe  book  intitled 

"  A  Collection  of  Fealmi  and  Hymns  fiom  virions 
Authors,  for  the  Unof  sarioDBaud  devout  Christians  of 
ever/  Deuomiuatiou,  177V 

selected,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  by  Dr.  Conyera 
of  Deptford.  The  on)i««ion  of  the  single  letter 
which  Bubstitntes  another  word  for  that  osual, 
would  naturally  appear  a  printer's  blunder,  but 
the  first  line  of  the  hjmn  in  the  Index  is  identi- 
cally the  same.  However,  I  have  not  found 
this  substitutjon  in  tfij  other  of  the  nmnerous 
collections  whiub  I  haM  examined  on  the  subject. 
In  an  edition  of  the  collection  lo  be  sung  in  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  chapels,  1778,  (Qi^ery,  is 
this  the  first  edition,  or  ndtP)  it  alanda  almost 
verbatitn  as  in  the  )tell-^ao!rfi  "  Selept  fsaln^ 
and  Hymns"  publishwt  by  the  Eeligjoug  "^iiei 
Society.  By-the-bye,  perbaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state  that  the  compiler  of  this  selection,  who  was 
peculiarly  interestea  in  examining  the  authorship 


of  variouB  hymns,  aheayt  attributed  this  to  Afr. 
Robinson  of  Cambridge,  and  did  so  on  the  aa- 
thority  of  his  mother,  who  was  identified  with 
the  religions  circle  in  tbe  metropolis  In  the  day! 
of  Newton,  Komaine,  and  others.  In  a  collec- 
tion by  Mr.  Cadogan  of  Reading  the  hymn  stands, 
BB  usual,  for  the  first  four  lines.     Thea  it  foir 

"1. 

"  Tell  me  fi-om  thy  faeBveuly  fulness, 

Brought  Liy  Jeeus  fiom  above ; 

B#ise  me  from  my  earthly  dulneas, 


Fixeu,  Jehovah's  face  1  view; 
Here,  upon  inspired  pages 

Feeding,  I  oiy  strength  renew: 
Here  I'll  sing,  how  Jewu  sooRht  nla. 

Wandering  from  the  fold  oJt  Gon; 
Slave  to  ain,  how  Jesos  bought  me. 

Bought  me  with  His  precious  blood." 

Verse  3.  it^ds  as  oiual,  and  closes  Ibe  hjnui. 
Tliis  variation  seems  peculiar  to  tbii  collection. 
Do  any  correapoodents  of  "  N.  &  Q."  remember 
it  elsewhere  P  S.  M.  S. 


, 


(2'«^r.  14.97.) 

The  family  of  De  Barenton,  spoken  of  by  Mb. 
HotT  Wbite  as  settled  in  Essex  before  tbe  Con- 
quest, is  apparently  not  the  same  aa  the  Norman 
family  of  DeBarentine  that  Mb.  BEKTBAsoFArMK 
inquires  about.  And  I  believe  that  in  oar  an- 
cient records  tbe  family  of  De  Barintono  or  Bb- 
rentono,  and  that  of  De  Barentino,  will  be  found 
to  be  io  general  kept  carefully  diatincL  I  have 
some  recollection  of  having  seen  it  stated  (I  can- 
not tell  where,  but  I  think  it  muat  have  been  in 
one  of  Mr.  De  Gerville's  Menoiri),  that  the  place 
that  the  Norman  family  of  Barentin  derived  its 
name  trom  nas  BarenHn,  —  between  Rouen  and 
Tvetot,  where  tliere  is  now  a  railway  station. 

Mb.  Bebtbans  Patkb  supposes  that  the  Nor- 
man family  of  Barentin  first  settled  in  England  in 
the  fineenth  centuir,  bat  there  appears  to  be 
abundant  evidence  that  at  least  a  branch  of  this 
family  was  settled  in  England  at  a  much  earliw 

Eeriod, — ^so  early,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  proba- 
1e  that  they  were  subjects  of  the  English  crown 
aa  far  back  aa  tbe  time  when  Normandy  vu 
lost.  ■ 

In  tbe  reign  of  Hen.  HL,  Dri^o  de  Barentin  — 
who,  1  believe,  was  indisputably  a  member  of  tiip 
Norman  family — may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
continually  in  the  aei^ice  of  the  crown.  It  is  re- 
corded of  him,  m  1223,  that  be  was  one  of  tb* 
knights  who  had  been  with'  Robert  de  ¥ipcuit 
(■eeAolt£itf.C/(nw.,T0l.i.p.i»00.)    In  1SS«,  ha 
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chant,  Brigtol,  publiflbed  by  Effingham  Wilson, 
1634.  It  had  a  chapter  exprcMlr  *'  On  the  Tem- 
perature of  the  Cellar "  (p.  36.),  in  which  the 
temperature  for  various  wines,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  cellars,  are  clearly  pointed 
out.  From  the  author's  observations,  it  appears 
that  Madeira  wines  are  the  greatest  lovers  of  heat, 
and  that  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines  require  a 
warmer  temperature  than  those  of  France  and 
Germany.  F.  C.  H. 

"  Rep''  on  Denier  of  Richard  L  (2^  S.  vi.  431.) 
— The  "rep"  on  these  coins  is  simply  bex  :  the 
final  X  being  formed  in  a  peculiar  manner  closely 
fesemblin^  a  p,  but  usually  having  the  curved 
part  continued  across  the  perpendicular  stroke, 
and  again  curved  back  like  an  8  reversed.  The 
Lombardic  x  is  not  unfrequently  of  a  form  analo- 
gous to  the  Hebrew  K,  of  which  the  p-shaped 
character  is  a  variety.  J.  E. 

Strode  Family  (2°*  S.  vi.  189.)  —  I  have  before 
me  a  deed,  without  date  (circa  1300),  from  Ri- 
chard de  la  Strode  of  Kemenham,  Berks,  giving  to 
Robert  de  Remenham  a  house  in  Henley.  It  has 
a  good  seal,  '^  S.  Ricardi  de  La  Strode.** 

J.  S.  BUBN. 
Henley. 

The  Paston  Letters  (2»*  S.  vL  289.)— The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  recently  published  Cata- 
\opiQ  of  Mr.  Kerslake,  the  well-known  bookseller 
01  Bristol,  will  go  far  to  prove,  what  I  never 
doubted  until  the  present  moment,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Paston  J^etters  :  — 

**  4001.  Original  Letters  written  daruig  the  Reiprns  of 
Henry  VI^  Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  IIL,  with  Notes, 
&c.,  by  Jo.  Fenn,  2nd  Edit,  1787-89,  plates,  4to.,  4  vols, 
half  calf.  5/.  15*. 

*<  This  copy  has  an  antegraph  letter  from  Jo.  Fenn  to 
Geo.  Steevens.  It  contains  also  pen  and  ink  tracings  of 
some  of  the  original  letters.  Where  Fenn  had  left  oat 
passages,  they  have  been  inserted  on  interleaves,  from 
the  original  letters,  by  the  ver>'  neat  handwriting  of  the 
late  Thomas  Eagles,  Esq.  In  some  instances  these  addi- 
tions are  very  considerable.  Mr.  Eagles  has  also  made 
some  Corrections  of,  and  notes  upon,  the  text,  and  evi- 
dently had  access  to  the  original  papers." 

I  may  add  that  many  years  ago  I  was  informed 
that  the  original  MSS.  were  sent  to  the  Prince 
Regent  for  his  inspection,  and  were  by  some  acci- 
dent lost  or  destroyed  at  that  time.    W.  J.  Thoms. 

Dreamland  Literature  (2~*  S.  v.  455.)  —In  ad- 
dition to  the  Query  about  a  ballad,  I  would  like 
to  ask,  who  may  be  the  several  authors  of  a  series 
of  Ballads  that  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1849,  imi- 
tatinor,  or  controverting,  the  "Dreamland**  issued 
by  Burns,  Portman  Street,  London,  shortly  be- 
fore. The  series  consisted  of — 1.  "Kodland;" 
2.  "  Truthland  ;**  3.  "  Popeland ; **  4.  «  Ireland;** 
5.  "Gloryland  ;**  and  I  believe  there  were  others : 
but  these  five  are  now  before  me,  all  published  in 
Dublin.  M.  N. 


Palms  of  the  Hands,  §-c.  (2^  8.  vi.  397.)— The 
antipathy,  if  such  it  be  called,  is  not  confined  to 
dogs.  Tigers  and  panthers  (feUne)^  lions,  jackals, 
wolves  (canine),  together  witn  most  birds  of  prey, 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarity.  Cavier  and  Buflbn 
nuke  no  mention  of  it. 

I  have  seen  instances  in  India,  and  imagtne  it 
to  be  merely  an  instinct,  and  therefore  unaccounia' 
hie.  All  carnivora  attack  the  most  vital  parts 
first,  to  appease  hunger ^and  thirst,  in  preference 
to  the  extremities. 

I  would  suggest  that  animals  have  no  real  an- 
tipathy to  eat  anything,  when  impelled  by  hanger. 
Pariah  .dogs  in  India  ^probably  the  same  species 
that  devoured  Jezebel,  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
leaving  only  the  palms  of  her  hands,  &c)  may  oc- 
casionally be  seen  skulking  near  the  funeral  pile 
of  Hindoos,  and  are  by  no  means  faatidiotiB  what 
comes  uppermost, — running  ofi*  with  a  foot,  a 
hand,  or  a  skull.  J.  W.  B. 

*' Passing''  (2'^  S.  vi.  343.)  —  Instances  of  the 
Biblical  use  of  this  word,  in  the  sense  of  jvrpasa- 
ing,  are,  I  believe,  very  rare.  I  remember  but 
three  in  which  it  bears  the  above  interpretation. 
David,  in  his  impassioned  tribute  of  a&eiion  to 
the  fallen  Jonathan,  says,  *^  Thy  lore  to  me  was 
wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women.**  8k  Paul 
speaks  to  tlie  Ephesians  of  ''the  lore  of  Christ 
which  passetk  knowledge.**  The  last  in  which  it 
occurs  is  the  one  already  quoted  hj  yovur  corre- 
spondent, the  apostolic  henedictitm  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  '*  The  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding,**  taken  from  Philip- 
pians,  iv.  7.  F.  Fbiuu>tt. 

Fire-eaHng  (2'*^  S.  vi.  289.)— The  art  of  fire- 
eating  appears  to  have  been  known  in  Kngland 
sooner  than  your  correspondent  imannes.  In  a 
letter  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  Sir  Edmund 
Bacon,  dated  London,  8  June,  1633,  he  sajs : — 


**  Let  me  add  to  these  a  strange  thing  to  be  asm  in 
London,  for  a  couple  of  pence,  which  I  know  not  whether 
I  should  call  a  piece  of  Art,^r  Nature.  It  is  an  MtufiiA' 
man  like  some  Swabber  of  a  Ship  come  fix>m  the  LuUes, 
where  he  hath  learned  to  eat  Fire  as  familiarly  as  ever  I 
saw  any  eat  cakes,  even  whole  glowing  Brands^  wbidi  he 
will  crash  with  his  teeth,  and  swallow.  I  bdieva  be  hath 
been  hard  famished  in  the  Terra  tie  Fmego,  on  the  South  of 
the  Magellan  straiL" — BeliquiiB  Wottonicausj  ed.  1685. 

W.  (Bombay.) 

Old  Romney  and  BrooJdand  (2"^  S.  vL  43«.)  — 
The  Rev.  J.  Defray,  of  Old  Romney,  has  left  a 
MS.  Diary,  extending  over  several  years.  I  have 
looked  through  it.  It  is  of  local  rather  than  of 
general  interest.  It  shows  that  the  writer  was  a 
good,  industrious,  and  studious  man,  and  speaks 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual  activirj, 
and  of  intercourse  for  mutual  improvemeift  among 
the  clergy  of  the  Marsh.  It  is  in  the  poesesaion 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lamb,  rector  of  Iden»  near  Bje^ 
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Amu  of  Isle  of  Man  on  Etruscan  Vases  (2<***  S. 
Ti.  409.) — Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  device  on 
the  Etruscan  vase  observed  by  Tourist  has  refer- 
ence to  Sicily  than  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ?  The  fol-  I 
lowing  is  from  Clark*s  Introduction  to  Heraldry^ 
under  "  Legs  in  Armour  " :  — 

**  Philpot  says,  three  legs  conjoined  was  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  expedition.  Nisbet  says,  *  Three  legs  of  men, 
the  device  of  the  Sicilians,  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.' "* 

I  have  read  somewhere  (though  I  cannot  re- 
call where)  that  the  three  legs  conjoined  were 
used  by  Sicily  in  allusion  to  its  ancient  name  of 
Trinacria  =:  the  three  headlands  or  promontories. 

Tee  Bee. 

The  following  description  of  a  medal  on  which 
this  device  occurs  is  extracted  from  Recueil  de 
CXXXL  MedaillonSf  dapres  Vantique^  ornans  la 
nouvelle  Edition  des  CEuvres  de  Plutarque^  traduc- 
tion dAmyot,  a  work  published  in  raris  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  but 
without  any  date  to  indicate  the  particular  year : 

'*  Marcellus,  le  conqa^rant  de  Syracase,  d'apr^  nne 
m^aille  consalaire  d'argent,  de  la  Biblioth^ae  Imp^- 
riale,  repr^ntant  la  tete  de  ce  g^n^ral,  derri^re  laquelle 
sont  trois  jambes,  symbole  de  la  Sidle.** 

The  legs,  like  those  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent ToDBisT,  are  not  armed,  as  appears  by 
toe  illustrative  vignette.  T.  C.  Smith. 

Your  correspondent  is  mistaken;  the  three 
legs  are  the  badge  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  not  of 
Man.  They  are  common  not  only  on  Italo-Greek 
pottery,  but  on  the  reverse  of  Sicilian  coins.  They 
sometimes  have  a  head  at  the  point  of  junction, 
sometimes  an  eye,  sometimes  a  helmet.  If  Tourist 
will  refer  to  Leonardo  Agostini,  Le  Medaglie  di 
SicUia,  1697,  he  will  find  many  examples.  The 
origin  is  probably  from  the  word  Trinacria,  the 
old  name  for  Sicily.  A.  A. 

Poets'  Comer. 

In  Birch*s  Ancient  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (vol. 
i.  p.  164.),  reference  is  made  to  certain  tiles  found 
at  Acrce  in  Sicily,  on  which  the  potter  had  placed 
the  triskelos  or  three  legs,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
country.  Such  probably  is  the  device  observed 
by  TouBisT.  Yebna. 

Salaries  to  Mayors  (2°*  S.  vi.  311.)  — A.  D.  is 
informed  that  Dpncaster  allows  its  mayor  210/. 
a  year.  C.  J. 

The  Mayor  of  (Great)  Grimsby  has  an  annual 
allowance  of  202.  Adrian  Adninan. 

"ilrfrury"  (2~>  S.  vi.  317.)— "What  is  meant 
by  Arbury  in  Cambridgeshire  ? "  Arbury  in 
Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  C.  N.  Newdegate,  M.P., 
was  in  Dugdale*s  time  spelt  **Erdbury**  and 
**  Erdburie."    Will  this  assist  Mr.  Babirgton  ? 

W.T. 


St,  PauTs  Clock  striking  Thirteen  (1-^  S.  i.  198. 
449.)  _  At  the.  places  I  have  quoted,  *'N.  &  Q.** 
gives  the  tradition  of  St.  Paul*s  clock  striking 
thirteen,  and  the  life  of  John  Hatfield,  a  M^dier 
charged  with  sleeping  on  his  poet  at  Windsor, 
being  saved  by  that  circumstance.  The  story  first 
appeared  in  print,  it  would  seem,  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  of  22nd  June,  1770,  on  the  occanon  of 
the  death  of  Hatfield,  whose  friends  caused  tlie 
story  to  be  engraved  on  his  cofiin-plate. 

I  have  just  met  with  an  early  allusion  to  it  in 
an  anonymous  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Weeds  of 
Pamassiu  by  Timothy  Scribble,  published  at  Ro- 
chester in  1774.     18  the  first  poem,  *'  A  Trip  to 
Windsor,**  the  author  says, 

<*  The  terras  walk  we  with  surprise  behold. 
Of  which  the  guides  have  oft  the  story  told : 
Hatfield,  accused  of  sleeping  on  his  post. 
Heard  Paul's  bell  sounding  or  his  lire  had  loBt.'' 

Now  this  story  was  a  good  deal  discossed  in  the 
first  vol.  of  **  N.  &  Q.**  until  a  correspondent  at  p. 
449.,  put  this  Query,  Is  4;he  alleged  fact  smeekam' 
cally  possible  f  As  that  query  received  no  reply, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  repeat  it? 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  another :  who  was  the 
author  of  The  Weeds  of  Parnassus^  one  of  whose 
poems  is  on  a  subject  frequently  discusMd  in  your 
columns,  namely,  the  Punishment  of  Death  by 
Burning.  It  is  entitled  "  On  Mrs.  Susanna  Lot, 
who  was  burnt  at  Pennenden  "Heath  £x  poisoning 
her  Husband,  July  21,  1769."  S.  P. 

Wife-selling  (1*  S.  it  217. ;  vii,  429.  602. ;  viii. 
43.  209. ;  2°^  S.  i.  420.)  —  The  French  believe  we 
sell  our  wives  at  Smithfield ;  we  call  them  block- 
heads for  their  ignorance  of  our  manners.  The 
following  cutting  from  the  Stamford  Mercsarji  of 
November  26,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
students  of  English  civilisation : 

<«  Pvb&e  Sale  of  a  FPt^e.  — On  ICondi^  a  disenoefol 
exhibition,  the  attempted  sale  of  a  wift^  took  place  in 
front  of  a  beerhouse  at  Shear-Bridge,  Little  Hofton,  near 
Bradford.  The  fellow  who  offered  his  wife  lor  sala  was 
Hartley  Thompson.  She  was  a  person  of  niepnsiiBuliig 
appearance.  The  sale  had  been  doly  annoonoM  by  the 
bellman.  A  large  crow^iad  assembled.  The  wife,  it  is 
said,  appeared  before  tffi  crowd  with  a  halter,  adonied 
with  ribbons,  roand  her  neck.  The  sale^  liowevar,  was 
not  completed ;  the  reason  for  this  being  that  some  dis- 
torbance  was  created  by  a  crowd  firom  a  neighboming 
factory,  and  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  intended  to 
sell  the  wife  (Ike  Dtmcan)  was  detained  at  his  work  be- 
vond  the  time.  The  couple,  tboogh  not  long  wedded, 
have  led  a  very  unhappy  life,  and  it  ia  said  they  and 
their  fiiends  were  so  egregionsly  ignonmt  aS  to  believa 
that  they  coold  secure  their  own  le^  smaratioa  by  such 
an  absurd  course  as  this, — a  public  sale."^ 

E.  P.  D.  E. 

MiUicent,  County  of  Kildare  (2"'  S.  vi.  170. 
422.)  — J.  S.  C,  who  kindly  answered  my  Query, 
would  much  oblise  me  if  fa^^old  tell  me  who 
have  been  the  dmerent  pro^etors  of  Millieent 
House  for  four  or  five  generaticms  back  ?  F. 


2nd  8.  VI.  164^  Dae.  U.  '6a] 
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Little  Ease  (2°^  S.  vL  345.  399.)  —  Many  old 
citizens  remember  a  sort  of  small  closet  with  a 
grated  door  in  Guildhall  which  went  by  this 
name,  and  was  said  to  be  a  place  of  punishment 
for  refractory  apprentices.  It  was  close  by  the 
steps  leading  to  the  Council  Chamber,  under  one 
of  the  statues'  of  God  and  Magog,  which  stood 
over  the  door  at  that  time.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  when  it  was  removed,  and  what  be- 
came of  it  ?  A.  A. 

Poets*  CJomer. 

Mother  of  the  late  Czar  (2°*  S.  vi.  246.)  —  She 
was  Maria  Fedorowna,  sister  of  the  late  and  aunt 
of  the  present  King  of  Wurtemburg.  She  lived 
throughout  the  reign  of  her  son,  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  and  a  reference  to  the  very  interest- 
ing account,  recently  published,  of  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  will  show  that  she  was 
frequently  consulted  on  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance by  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Family, 
who  appear  to  have  r^arded  her  with  the  utmost 
esteem  and  veneration.  E.  £L  A. 

Water-marks  in  Paper  (2~»  S.  vL  434.)  — J.  H. 
S.  will  find  much  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  ancient  water-marks  in  a  paper  in  Archceotogia 
(vol.  xii.  p.  1 14.),  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne, 
F.S.  A. ;  and  more  recently  in  voL  xxxvii.  Part  n. 
p.  447.,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  V.P.S.A. : 
both  papers  being  fully  illustrated  with  engrav- 
ings. J.  C.  W. 


fRiHttWnxitnvLil. 

HOTB8   OH   BOOKS,  BTC. 

Books  Received.  —  Popular  Muac  of  the  Olden  Timet 
§-c^  by  Waiiara  Chappell,  F.S.A.,  Part  XIV.  This  new 
Part  of  Mr.  Chappell*8  learned  and  amaaing  Histonr  of 
our  National  Music  treats  of  the  music  of  England  from 
the  time  of  Anne  to  George  II.,  and  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
its  illustration  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  old 
English  Melodies. 

Vuriosities  of  Science,  Past  and  Present,  by  John  Timbs, 
F.S.  A.  This  new  volume  of  Mr.  Timbs's  Series  of  Things 
not  Generally  Known,  Familiarly  Explained,  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  Mr.  Timbs's  great  tact  in  selecting  a  subject,  and 
great  skill  in  working  it  up.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  a 
Christmas  Present  to  old  or  young. 

Translation  from  the  German,  Wilhelm  Mdtter*$  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Travellers,  YoL  II.,  hy  Thomas  Carlyle. 
This,  the  Sixteenth  Volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
-works  of  the  eloquent  philosopher  of  Chelsea,  well  com- 
pletes the  Series.  Those  who  have  only  purchased  sepa- 
rate works  in  the  Collection  may  be  glad  to  know  that  in 
this  volume  there  is  a  General  Index  to  the  whole  sixteen. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Archaeological  Inttitute  of  Suf- 
folk, Jidd  at  Ickworth,  by  The  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  M.A., 
is  a  very  interesting  sketch,  well  illustrated,  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Herveys ;  and  which  must  have  been  list- 
ened to  with  much  interest  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  which  the  noble  lecturer  is  the  President. 

Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Writings  both  of  fine  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  an  Argument  of  their  Veracity,  by 
the  Kev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  D.D.    Murray.    Those  who  know 


^e  amount  of  learning  and  deep  thought  to  be  found  in 
this  companion  or  supplement  to  Paley's  Hora  PauUmSf 
will  not  be  surprised  at  finding  that  it  has  reached  its 
Sixth  Edition, 

The  Book  of  the  Churchy  by  Bobert  Sonthey,  E8q.,LL.D., 
Seventh  Edition,  Murray.  This  admirably  written, 
learned,  and  at  the  same  time  popular  History  of  the 
Church,  is  here  reprinted  in  a  form  calculated  to  ensure 
it  still  more  genial  circulation.  Mr.  Murray  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  Churchmen  for  this. 

Hymns  and  Hymn-books,  with  a  few  Words  on  Anthems^ 
by  Wm.  John  JBlew.  Rivingtons.  A  learned,  senfflble, 
good-humoured,  and  spirited  brochure. 

The  Primeval  World;  a  Treatise  on  the  Relations  of 
Geology  to  Theology,  by  Rev.  Paton  Gloag.  T.  &  T.  Claik, 
Edinburgh.  The  altering  conclusions  of  Greological  Science 
are  continually  presenting  fresh  materials  for  a  luurmony 
between  Holy  Scripture  and  Geology;  and  Mr.  Gloag 
has  presented  the  public  with  a  resume  of  the  contro- 
versy up  to  the  present  date,  and  a  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  it,  written  in  a  religious,  but  not  a  bigoted 
spirit,  with  considerable  ability  and  care. 

Lectures  on  the  Hisiory  of  Christian  Dogmas,  by  Dr. 
Augustus  Neander,  translated  by  J.  K  Ryland.  2  vols. 
Bohn.  We  gladly  welcome  two  more  ci  the  learned 
volumes  with  which  Grermany  makes  us  such  continual 
amends  for  her  political  stagnation.  The  names  of  Ihr. 
Neander  and  of  his  translator  will  need  no  farther  re- 
commendation to  our  readers. 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES 

WANTED   TO  PUBCHASB. 

MojrrHi.T  Rsmw.  YoL  LXDL  (for  1783),  and  Vol.  LXXXL  (for  1780), 

•••  LetterStCUttiiff  psrtieolMi  and  lowest  prioe,  earriagCfree,  to  be 
Mnt  to  Mbmm.  Bnx  ft  Dalot,  FnbUiliert  of  **ItoiEA  AND 
QUERIES."  186.  Fleet  Stieet. 

Partieiilen  of  Priee,  Ac.  of  the  foUowinc  Book*  to  be  eent  direet  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  ere  reqnbed,  and  wboee  luunei  and  ad- 
dreetee  are  ghea  to  fliat  pnrpoae. 

Tbb  Nsw  YmMtioK  ow  tkb  OnrsTA  BniA  ijv  Fsbitch.    1806. 

Wanted  hj  WiUiam  ComtMh,  Bookfeller,  40.  New  Street,  Bfamfagham. 

SpAjfOBKBBiio  PovnxxA.    Francfoti.    Christ.  Egenolphns. 

Wsnted  bj  Eev.  J,  C.  Jadtaon,  S.  Sntton  nace,  Hadmej. 


Several  appheationM  haomo  ^>een  recewOv  made  for  ctrnnaiTm  srs  of 
Norn  *  Oomus,  toAicA  tee  have  been  unable  to  mpplw  in  cotueguenee 
qf  tome,  of  the  earUer  Numbert  being  out  cf  prints  toe  are  r^prinHfto 
those  required  to  complete  a  few  $et$,  tohich  trul,  tne  hope,  be  ready  bjf 
the  end  of  i*ext  week.    For  the$e  early  application  ia  denroNe, 

Ova  CBXifTMAs  NoMBBB.  PatcrflmiiHas  toiU  we  hope  be  aroMfbed, 
It  ia  intended  that  our  Number  qftht  tUh  qf  thia  month  ahould  have  its 
uaual  Chriatmas  character. 

W.  H.  B.  ahould  ffive  hia  name  and  addreaat  and  we  can  then  inaert  tke 
Htle  in  the  Liat  ofBooka  Wanted. 


J.  Diixoiv.  The  Penitent  Pilgrim  ia  attrUmted  to  Richard  Brathwatt. 
See  2nd  8.  iii.  29t. 

Y.  B .  N.  J.  Jacob  Tonaon'a  epUavh  ia  printed  in  Jf  icAoIt's  Lit.  Anee- 
dotcs,  i.  217.:  andin  (Sentlemaa's  Mag.  Vi.  106. 

P.  H.  F.  Stemt'a  celebrated  critique  on  **  Crttieiam,  **  ia  in  Tristram 
Shandy,  orig.  edit,  iiL  chap,  jdi.i  or  in  hia  Worics,  edit,  1SI9,  Tcd.  i.  p. 
SIS. 

**  Noras  and  Qoxkibs**  U  pubHaied 
iaaaed  in  Momnu*  Paan.    The 
Six  Momthe/brwarded  direet 


Aed  at  noon  en  Fridaj,  and  ia  «|isa 
eubeerhHion  finr  SmAatnm  Conm/br 

^eet/ivm  tkenNMera  JhaehMta  tke  HmV" 

pearly  JMamM)ia  lis, 4d„tatUkmaifte      *"  "  ^" 


fimmr  of 
aUOeanmne^amts 


AMm1>AIMX,im, 


Foet  (mee  Order  In 
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no.  m. 

{Concluded  from  p.  454.) 
The  metres  of  EnglUh  hTiuiiB  are  few.  lambiei 
are  by  far  tbe  oldest,  and  most  common.  Of 
these  wc  have  about  six  wieties  in  general  nte ; 
those  koown  as  long,  common,  and  short  measures, 
and  tboae  that  are  made  up  of  six  lines,  of  four 
iambuses  each,  irith  tbe  rbjmes  Tariouslj  ar- 
ranged ;  or  the  third  and  sixth  lines  cDDtaioing 
only  three  Iambuses.  Another  form  that  is  find- 
ing its  way  into  some  modern  hyoin-booka  con- 
sists of  three  heroic  couplets ;  the  last  contaioing 
double  syllables,  with  the  rhymes  variously  dis- 
posed. Anapaestic  metres  seem  scarcely  fitted  for 
devotional  singing.  The  most  popular  consists  of 
three  anaptests  in  each  line,  with  the  first  short 
syllable  of  each  line  omitted ;  — 

"  To  Jeaua,  the  crown  of  ray  hope, 
Uy  BotU  is  in  hast«  to  ba  gone,"  fte., 
instead  of — 

"  Unto  Jeans,  the  crown  of  my  hope,"  &c. 
Trochaic  metres  are  more  numerous.   The  most 
used  is  what  is  commonly  called  tevem:  — 

"  Jesus,  lorer  of  m  j  soul,"  &c. 
This  admits  of  several  varieties :  four,  six,  or  eigbt 
lines,  and  rhymes  arranged  accordingly.  Another 
much  used  measure  consists  of  four  trochees  in 
the  first  snd  third  linetf,  and  thres  and  a  half  in 
the  second  and  fourth  :  — 

"  Come  Ihoa  fonnt  of  er'ry  blessing, 

Tane  my  beart  to  sing  thy  praise,"  &c 
All  these  metres  admit  of  many  variations  and 
arrangements.     Luther's  hymn  is  a  specimen  of 
iambic  adaptation ;  and  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
feet,  a  pleasing  variety  is  produced  r  — 

"  The  rooted  moantains  grand 

All  reverently  stud. 

And  Ijy  silent  awe  eipreas 

Lowly-hearted  loftiness; 

Sometlmea  veiled,  and  sometimes  bare, 

Kow  for  praises,  now  for  prayer." 
The  opportunities  for  such  arrangemeots  are 
numberless. 

Some  of  the  defects  of  our  hymn-collections  are 
want  of  variety  in  measures,  the  omission  of  trans- 
lated ancient  hymns,  the  introduction  of  diffuse 
religious  rhymes  and  of  sacred  poems  that  have 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  hymns,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  early  English  hymns.  The  first  of  these 
faults,  want  of  variety  in  measures,  is  so  closely 
connected  with  sacred  music  that,  until  tunes 
which  are  now  considered  peculiar  and  unfit  for 
congregational  singing  are  introduced  into  general 
use,  we  can  do  little  towards  effecting  any  great 
improvement  in  this  matter.  The  second  dofect, 
the  omission  of  ancient  hymns,  has  latterly  at- 


tracted considerable  attention.  Religions  rbymei, 
however,  still  usurp  the  place  of  deservinK  hymns ; 
with  many  sacred  poems,  some  of  which  possess 
great  intrinsic  excellence,  but  which  are  utterly 
unfitted  for  general  worship.  Bespecting  the  ab- 
sence of  many  of  our  best  early  bymni  we  shall 
have  to  speak  by  and  by. 

In  speaking  of  hymns  we  cannot  confine  our- 
selves esclosively  to  sacred  songs  that  are  really 
hymns.  Perhaps  as  good  a  general  division  as  we 
can.get  is  into  hymns  of  praise,  of  prayer,  and  of 
religious  experience.  But  the  distinctions  be- 
tween these  are  by  no  means  clearl;  marked.  The 
three  elements  are  often  found  united  in  the  same 
poem.  All  these  must  be  again  divided  into  tho«e 
for  public,  and  those  for  private  use  :  but  this  is 
I  a  distinction  seldom,  if  ever,  made  in  our  common 

hymn-books. 
I  Most  of  our  translated  hymns  have  come  to  ua 
I  from  the  Hebrew,  the  Latin,  and  the  German. 
:  The  Psalms,  and  some  imitations  of  the  prophets, 
I  are  specimens  of  Hebrew  hymns.  Seme  hymns 
I  in  common  use  have  been  traced  up  to  Latin 
{  originals :  as  an  instuice,  we  may  take  the  well- 
I  known  verses  beginning, 
'  "  Jerasalem,  my  happy  home." 

I  Several  writers  have  shown  that  the  poem  fi'Om 
I  which  this  is  altered  or  imitated  exists  in  a  US. 
volume  of  verses  in  the  British  Museum,  of  about 
the  time  of  James  I.  This  poem  has  been  traced 
still  farther  back  to  a  Latin  hymn, 

"  Csleslia  nibs,  Jemsalem," 

the  original  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Augustine's 
Meditations.     Tbe  poem  of  the  time  of  James  L, 
which  is  called  A  Srnig  made  by  F.  B,  P.,  contains, 
amongst  others,  the  following  curious  verses :  — 
"  There  David  stands  with  harp  in  band. 
As  master  of  the  quire; 
Ten  tboassnd  times  that  msD  were  blest 
Tbst  might  thli  trnuin^  (mnelc?)  hear. 
"  Onr  Lady  lings  Moffitifical, 
With  tone  eurpataing  sweet; 
And  alt  the  virgins  bear  their  parte. 
Sitting  atone  (UwDtF}  ber  fbeL 
"  TV  Dam  doth  Saint  Ambrose  sing, 
Saint  Austin  dotb  tbe  like; 
Old  Simeon  and  Zachary, 

lot  their  aongi  to  seek." 


introduced 

-r-lly   by   the    Moravian    Churcl 
Wesleys.     One  of  the  earliest  Moravian  Hymn- 
books*  shows  how  far  well-meaning  people,  de- 


Our  hyi 

prioci; 


i:  Second  Edition,  1744.    Tbis  verse,  fn 
wonld  pnzzle  a  modem  clerk :  — 
"  The  word,  the  small  word.  Blood, 

Makea  all  tbe  Chnrchu  good. 
May  that  stlU  more  a£im 

Harmbaag,  Hermdyk,  Hermhatb, 

BMbl'heiB,  and  Harienboni, 

Simkj,  Gmadsntril, 

Bnbrow,  Mbntmiral, 

Sitensbiine,  and  all." 
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void  of  taste,  will  go  in  adopting  the  horrible, 

through  mistake  for  the  religious  :  — 

«  Till  then  my  Faith  shall  view 
Thy  Eye-streaks  black  and  blue. 
The  Clam  on  Mouth  and  Tongue, 
Thy  Corpse  with  Torture  wrung. 
As  in  the  holy  Hymn 
Described  from  Limb  to  Limb.*' 

Another  piece  from  the  German,  though  entire 
in  itself,  consists  but  of  two  lines  :  — 

**  ^Vhere  men  the  Spear  in  his  side  drove. 
There  sit  I  like  a  little  Dove.** 

The  Moravian  Church  has  since  learnt  better 
taste  and  truer  devotion.  Its  last  Hymn-book 
was  edited  by,  and  contains  many  of  the  composi- 
tions of,  the  late  James  Montgomery,  a  member 
of  the  Society.  The  Methodists  adopted  several 
hymns  from  the  German ;  but  the  poetic  taste  of 
Charles  Wesley  prevented  them  from  retaining 
anything  disgustmg.  Some  of  these  are  still  in 
general  use. 

It  was  the  custom  of  many  of  our  earlier  poets 
to  pay  what  they  termed  their  devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Muse  :  hence  some  of  them,  as  Pope  and 
Addison,  have  left  us  one  or  two  hymns  fitted  for 
public  worship.  But  the  writers  generally  known 
as  Sacred  Poets — Donne,  Crashaw,  Davies,  Her- 
bert, Jeremy  Taylor,  Wither,  Quarles,  Yaughan, 
&c.  —  afford  us  little  or  nothing  fitted  for  devo- 
tional singing.  We  have  to  go  to  writers  of  far 
less  genius,  principally  the  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations.  The  seventeenth  centunr  has  be- 
queathed us  but  little,  and  of  this  little  a  very 
small  quantity  is  now  in  circulation.  A  piece  or 
two  by  Sandys,  Baxter,  Mason,  Ken,  and  a  few 
others,  are  all  our  better  selections  contain.  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  Wither,  and  Flavel,  are 
entirely  omitted.  John  Mason*s  Spiritual  Sangs^ 
though  now  almost  forgotten,  passed  through 
near^  twenty  editions,  and  we  must  consider  him 
the  greatest  hymnist  of  the  century. 

The  hymns  of  the  eighteenth  century  begin  with 
Watts.  He  was  followed  by  the  Wesleys,  Dod- 
dridge, Oliver,  Hart,  Toplady,  Haweis,  Cowper, 
Newton,  and  many  lesser  writers.  With  these 
modern  English  hymnology  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  Hymns  gradually  took  the  place  of 
the  metrical  psalms.  The  smooth  verses  of  Brady 
and  Tate  were  found  insufficient  to  express  the 
feelings  awakened  by  the  enthusiastic  preachers  in 
fashion,  and  hymns  good  and  bad,  tasteful  and 
inelegant,  became  the  household  words  of  large 
numbers  of  the  people. 

The  present  century  has  given  us  abundance  of 
this  literature.  The  greater  part  of  our  most 
beautiful  hymns  is  the  tribute  of  living  authors,  or 
writers  lately  dead.  But  still  a  want  is  felt.  No 
good  collection  of  sacred  song  has  yet  appeared. 
The  catholic  portion  of  most  compilations  is  de- 
based by  the  sectarian.      We  want  a  hymn-book 


that  shall  include  imitationa  of  some  of  tbe  Micient 
hymns,  the  best  pieces  of  the  best  writers  siiioe 
the  Reformation,  without  respect  to  their  church- 
government  divisions,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
present  day.  Could  not  a  selection  be  made  tbsk 
might  be  regarded  as  permanent  and  nmversal, 
and  a  supplement  be  added  that  would  indnde 
the  works  of  writers  of  the  timeP  The  supple- 
ment might  be  occasionally  altered  without  intro- 
ducing much  confusion  or  disarrangement;  and 
perhaps  many  sections  of  the  church-catholic  ooold 
agree  at  least  in  their  hymns  of  prayer  and  songs 
of  praise.  At  any  rate,  the  subject  desenres 
thought.  Hubert  Boi 


8HAK8PEARB*8   WILL. 

Among  the  historical  and  literary  curiosities  of 
manuscripts  and  printed  books  now  so  admirablT 
arranged  and  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  li- 
braries of  the  British  Museum,  there  are  few 
which  attract  more  attention  than  the  reoentlj- 
acquired  autograph  of  Shakspeare^It  swgestod 
to  my  recollection  the  Original  Will  ofShak- 
speare,  and  inspired  the  wish  that  so  inTaloable 
a  relic  could  be  rescued  from  its  present  con- 
cealment in  that  dingy  den  called  me  Preroga- 
tive Office  in  Doctors*  Commons,  and  its  eostod^ 
transferred  to  the  officers  of  the  British  lioseam, 
by  whom  it  would  be  carefully  and  pioperlj 
exhibited,  and,  instead  of  being  almost  unknown 
and  unseen,  it  would  become  an  object  of  the 
greatest  interest,  I  might  almost  sajr  of  Tenera- 
tion,  to  thousands. 

What  may  be  its  present  condition  I  know  not: 
it  had  suffered  much  from  frequent  manipulation 
when  I  last  saw  it,  thirty  years  a^.  It  was  then 
kept,  folded,  in  a  small  box,  with  tiie  will  and 
codicils  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  a  few  other 
similar  curiosities  which  were  occasionsllj  shown 
to  visitors. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  KfaenmsiU  omij 
of  the  entire  document  should  be  made,  ^ther  br 
means  of  photoo^raphy  or  by  the  Uthogiaphic  skul 
of  Mr.  Netherclift. 

In  the  year  1828  I  obtained  pemussion  firam 
the  late  Sir  Herbert  Jenner-Fost  to  oopy  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  will,  and  for  that  pur- 

Eose  it  was  entrusted  to  my  possession  for  several 
ours  on  three  successive  days,  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  clerks  in  the  IVero^ative  Office^  and 
I  took  the  greatest  pains,  by  tracing  and  drawin|^ 
to  produce  as  perfect  a  copy  of  the  ngnatures  as 
eye  and  hand  could  make.  These  si^patures  were 
immediately  afterwards  engraved  with  equal  ac* 
curacy,  and  published  in  the  collection  now  known 
as  Nichols's  Autographg  of  Boifol,  NoUe^  ami  Jl* 
lustrious  Persons^  fol.  1829 ;  and  I  mar  here  men- 
tion that  all  the  autographs  in  that  coUection  were 
selected,  traced,  and  copied  mfacivml/B  hj  myself 
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from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museam  and  one 
or  two  other  collections. 

Besides  the  signatures  I  made  tracings  of  the 
several  interlineations  which  occur  in  the  body  of 
the  will,  because  I  had  once  a  notion  that  they 
might  possibly  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Shak- 
speare,  but  I  have  since  changed  my  opinion  in 
that  respect. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  no  other  hand- 
writing of  Shakspeare  is  known  to  be  extant, 
except  the  three  signatures  attached  to  his  will, 
two  signatures  on  the  title  and  mortgage- 
deeds  respectively  in  the  possession  of  the  City 
of  London  Library  and  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  another  signature  in  a  copy  of  Florio*8 
translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays^  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  believe  all  these  signatures  to 
be  unquestionably  genuine;  they  all  sufficiently 
resemble  each  other,  and  they  are  all  written  in 
a  scrawling,  weak,  and  uncertain  hand,  like  that 
of  a  man  who  scarcely  knew  how  to  spell  his  own 
name ;  and  I  think  there  may  be  very  reasonable 
doubts  whether  Shakspeare*s  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  penmanship  extended  beyond  the  capability 
of  writing  his  own  name. 

We  are  told  by  his  "fellows,"  Hemynge  and 
Condell,  who  published  the  first  folio  edition  of 
the  plays,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare^ 
that  "his  mind  wid  hand  went  together:  and 
what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness, 
that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in 
his  papers." 

That  Shakspeare*s  transcendent  genius  would 
have  enabled  him  to  dictate  to  an  amanuensis  with 
fluency  and  correctness  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
thus  the  manuscripts  may  have  been  written  or 
transcribed  in  a  very  fair  and  legible  hand,  with 
"  scarce  a  blot  in  his  papers." 

If  any  writing  of  Shakspeare  were  to  be  ob- 
tained during  his  life,  or  after  his  death,  so  ardent 
and  industrious  a  collector  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
would  surely  not  have  neglected  to  preserve  it 
among  the  autographs  of  so  many  others  of  his 
illustrious  and  literary  contemporaries  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Cottonian 
Library.  WuiLiAM  Jambs  Smith. 

Conservative  Club. 


BOB   BOT. 


I  enclose  a  copy  (from  the  original  among  the 

Sapers  of  the  late  John  Anderson,  Professor  of 
Fatural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow) of  a  declaration  by  Rob  Roy.  It  is  an 
authentic  and  contemporaneous  transcript  (from 
an  original,  now  lost  we  may  suppose  for  ever), 
in  the  handwriting  of  James  Anderson,  parish 
clergyman  of  Rosueath.  The  paper  bears  on  the 
cover  in  Professor  Anderson  s  writing :  "  This 
is  (Uie)  Handwriting  of  my  Father,  and  ahews 


to  what  Lengths  Party  Rage  could  carry  even 
Persons  of  Rank  and  Education."  It  is  cer- 
tainlv  a  •  very  curious  scrap,  and  is,  I  think, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  **  N.  &  Q.,"  where  so  many 
curious  and  valuable  things  are  already  stored  up. 
I  leave  your  readers  to  determine  its  historical 
value.  I  have  a  pencil-tracing  of  the  original,  at 
the  service  of  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  for  com- 
parison. The  key  to  the  initials  below  is,  I  think, 
correct : — 

No.  1.  John  Graham  of  Killeam. 

2.  Duke  of  Montrose. 

3.  Lord  Ormistoun    (then    Lord    Justice 

Clerk). 

4.  Bridge  of  Cramond. 

5.  Duke  of  Athole. 

6.  Lord  Edward  (Duke  of  Athole*s  brother). 

7.  Duke  of  Argyle. 

"  Declaration  To  all  tme  Lovers  of  Honour  and 
Honesty.    By  R.  R.  M. 

"  Honour  and  Conscience  oblige  me  to  detect  the  As- 
sazines  («tc)  of  our  Country  and  Countrymen,  whose  un- 
bounded Malice  made  them  use  their  utmost  Endeavours 
with  me  to  become  the  Instrument  of  Matchless  villany, 
prompting'  and  suborning  me,  by  Rewards,  threats,  and 

Sromises,  to  become  a  false  Evidence  against  a  person  of 
distinction,  whose  greatest  Crime  known  to  me  was  That 
He  broke  the  party  I  was  unfortunately  off.  (nc.)  This 
proposal  was  handed  to  me  first  by  (1.)  I — n  G — h — m 
of  K — ^1 — ^n  from  his  master  (2.)  the  D — ke  of  M — se 
with  the  valuable  Offers  of  Life  and  fortune,  which  I 
could  not  entertain  but  with  the  utmost  horrer  (3.): 
Lr— d  O — n,  who  trysted  with  me  at  the  (4.)  Bridge  of 
C — D  was  no  less  solicitious  (nc)  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  I  modestly  shifted  untill  I  got  out  of  his 
Clutches,  fearing  his  Justice  would  be  no  Checque  upon 
his  Tyrranny.  To  make  up  the  Triumvirate  in  this  bloody 
Conspiracy  His  Grace  (6.)  the  D — ke  of  A — le  resolved  if 
possible  to  outstrip  the  other  two,  who  having  Coyduck'd 
me  into  his  Conversation,  Immediatly  committed  me  to 
prison  contrary  to  the  parole  of  Honour  solemnly  given 
me  by  his  brother  (6.)  L— d  E— d  in  the  D — kes  name 
and  in  his  own  who  was  privy  to  all  that  past  betwixt 
us:  Hie  Reason  why  they  broke  their  promise  was  be- 
cause I  boldly  refused  to  bear  false  witness  against  (7.) 
the  D — ke  of  Ar — ^le.  It  must  be  owned  if  just  provi- 
dence had  not  helped  me  to  escape  the  Barbarity  of  these 
monstrous  Proposers,  my  fate  had  been  certainly  deplor- 
able, committed  to  some  stinking  Dungeon,  where  I  might 
chuse  to  Rott,  dye  or  be  damned :  But  since  I  cannot  pur- 
chase the  Sweetes  of  Life,  Liberty,  and  Treasure  at  their 
high  price,  I  advise  the  Triumvirate  to  find  out  one  of 
their  own  Kidney  who  111  engage  will  be  a  fit  Tool  for 
any  Cruel  or  Cowardly  Enterprize.  To  narrate  all  the 
parlr  (particular)  steps  made  towards  this  foul  ]^ot  and 
all  the  persecutions  I  suffered  by  the  D — ke  of  M — se  his 
means  both  before  and  after  I  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  up  too  much  time ;  But  were  the  D — ^ke 
of  M — se  and  I  let  alone  to  debate  our  own  private 
Quarrel,  which  in  my  Opinion  ought  to  be  done,  I  would 
shew  to  the  World,  now  little  he  could  signify  to  serve 
either  King  or  Country:  and  I  here  solemnly  declare 
what  I  have  said  in  this  is  positive  Truth,  and  that  these 
were  the  only  persons  deterred  me  many  times  since  my 
first  submission  to  throw  myself  over  again  on  the  King's 
Mercy— June  26th,  1717." 

C.  D.  Lamont, 
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fBlinav  ItaM. 

Burns'  Centenary. — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  at 
the  present  time  especially,  that  Burns,  writing  to 
his  earliest  patron,  Gavin  Hamilton,  in  1786,  Uius 
expresses  himself:  — 

**  For  my  own  affairs,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
as  eminent  as  Thomas  k  Kempis  or  John  Bunyan ;  and 
you  may  expect,  henceforth,  to  see  my  birthday  inscribed 
among  the  wonderful  events^  in  the  Poor  Robin  and  Aber- 
deen Almanacks,  aloD^  with  the  Black  Monday,  and  the 
Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge."  — See  Lockhart*s  Life  of 
Burnsj  p.  110. 

Washington  Moon. 

The  Heraldic  Shield. — I  know  nothing  of  he- 
raldry, but  perhaps  the  following  incident  which 
occurred  to  me  in  Egypt  in  the  winter  of  1856-7 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  and  may  possibly  be 
suggestive  of  something  on  this  subject :  — 

When  visiting  the  ruins  of  Edfou  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt,  I  was  struck 
with  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  armorial  bearings 
on  a  shield  of  the  form  usually  seen  on  coins.  It 
was  represented  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  medal- 
lion about  twelve  inches  diameter,  not  in  relief  on 
a  frieze,  which  was  continued  round  the  cornice  of 
the  inside  of  the  quadrangle.  As  rubbish  had 
accumulated  at  the  end  to  the  height  of  the  cor- 
nice, I  had  no  difficulty  in  examining  it  closely 
in  a  somewhat  subdued  light.  Beyond  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  shield,  and  a  series  of  parallel 
lines,  vertical  and  horizontal,  in  each  quarter,  I 
could  not  make  out  any  other  details,  for  some 
Groths  had  made  a  target  of  it,  and  the  surface 
was  all  pitted  with  the  marks  of  stones.  I  was, 
however,  so  much  struck  with  the  resemblance 
to  a  heraldic  shield,  that  next  day  I  went  and 
took  a  cast  of  it  in  Nile  mad,  which  I  carefully 
preserved  during  the  remainder  of  my  voyage  up 
the  Nile.  On  our  return  I  visited  the  ruins 
again,  and  on  examining  the  various  sculptures 
and  hieroglyphics  more  attentively,  I  discovered 
in  other  parts  of  the  frieze  repetitions  of  the  same 
shield,  but,  as  they  were  beyond  reach,  they  were 
uninjured;  and  I  then  found  that  what  I  had 
supposed  was  a  heraldic  shield,  was  simply  the 
Bcarabeus  or  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians,  with 
the  wings  expanded  so  as  to  resemble  suppor- 
ters, and  the  head  looking  like  a  crest.  The 
vertical  lines  in  the  two  lower  quarters  were  the 
markings  of  the  wing-covers ;  whilst  those  in  the 
upper  quarters  represented  the  lines  on  the  back. 
The  four  divisional  lines  meeting  in  the  centre 
indicated  the  fissures  of  the  body  as  seen  in  the 
living  animal.  After  this  mortifying  discovery  I 
took  no  farther  care  of  the  cast  I  had  taken. 

Query.  Can  the  modern  heraldic  shield  in  its 
general  form,  quartering,  supporters,  and  crest^  be 
traced  to  any  source  more  authentic  than  the 
scarabeus  I  have  described.  The  similarity  was 
so  remarkable  in  general  outline  as  well  as  details, 


that  it  struck  me  very  forcibly  at  the  time,  and  I 
now  simply  call  the  attention  of  your  readen  to  it. 

B.G. 

Glasgow. 

Index  Making,  —  Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Assurance  Magazine,  has  published  an 
able  paper  on  the  best  method  of  making  an  Index; 
and  as  it  would  seem  to  interest  the  readers  of  **N. 
&  Q.,**  I  give  the  table  of  averages  which  he  has 
deduced  from  the  Post  Office  Directory^  with  an 
addition-  by  myself.  Suppose  a  different  class  of 
persons  were  chosen,  would  there  be  the  same 
proportions  ?  For  this  purpose  I  took  the  Clergy 
Listf  and  deduced  the  corresponding  column.  It 
yet  remains  to  be  seen  whetner  different  nations 
would  give  similar  results  :  — 

Mr.  Curtu.   Clergy  List.  Mr.  Curtis.  Gloq^  last 

A  31  31  K  2-0  1-6 

B  10-9  11-3  O  1-0  1-1 

C  8-5  7-9  P  6-9  «•! 

D  4-3  4-7  Q  0-9  0*0 

E  2-4  2-6  B  4-6  4-4 

F  3-6  3-1  S  9*7  7-7 

G  51  4-6  T  4-0  4-4 

H  8-6  9-3  UVl-O  1-8 

IJ  3-2  3-5  W  Z'S  8-8 

K  2-0  1-8  Y  (Hi  0-4 

L  4-7  4-3  Z  01  (H) 

M  6-7  6-9 

Wm.  Dayis. 

Victoria  Inn^  Forest  of  DeaiL  — Visiting  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire,  this  summer,  I 
stayed  at  the  ve^  old  inn,  now  called  the  Yiotoria» 
at  Newnham.  On  the  window  of  each  aide  of  the 
doorway  as  you  enter  is  inserted  a  curious  piece 
of  old  stained  glass,  and  both  of  which  are  beauti- 
fully executed :  that  on  the  right-hand  is  an  oval 
about  eight  inches  long  and  five  broad,  and  re[Hre- 
sents  a  cat  standing  on  her  hind  legs  playinii^  on 
a  fiddle,  with  mice  dancing.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  door  is  another  piece  of  stained  glass, 
diamond-shaped,  which  represents  in  the  upper 
compartment  a  farmyard,  with  a  large  grasam^ 
per  and  several  ants  ;  and  in  the  lower  compart- 
ment is  printed  the  following  fable,  spelling  being 
as  follows :  — 

**  The  Grasshopper  came  unto  the  Aunts,  and  demanded 

Eart  of  their  Come ;  whereupon  they  did  aake,  what  he 
ad  done  in  the  Sommer,  and  he  said  he  had  song ;  and 
thij  sayde,  if  you  sing  in  the  Sonuner,  tiien  daonce  in  the 
winter."— Anno  1622. 

E. 


<aua:M» 

POBTBAIT  OF  SIB  ISAAC  NBWTOir. 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  Capt.  T.  Pickering 
Clarke,  R.  N.,  of  1.  Bath  wick  Hill,  Bath,  a  por* 
trait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  was  purchaaed  al 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  late  Ser.  J. 
Bowen,  a  clergyman  well  known  to  tiM  inhiinA^ 
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ants  and  visitors  of  Bath  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Judging  from  this  portrait,  Newton 
must  have  been  about  seven-add-twenty  years  of 
age  when  it  was  painted.  The  face  is  somewhat 
pale,  with  a  mild  intelligent  expression  ;  the  hair, 
of  a  rich  brown,  falls  in  natural  curls  over  the 
shoulders.  The  coat  is  of  a  dark  colour,  buttoned 
up  the  whole  front,  sitting  closely  to  the  figure, 
with  pockets  low  down  in  the  skirt ;  the  arms  of 
the  coat  are  large  and  full,  the  cufifs  turned  up 
and  embroidered;  the  laced  ends  of  the  neck- 
cloth fall  in  full  folds  upon  the  chest.  The  left 
hand  rests  upon  a  celestial  globe  standing  upon 
an  hexagonal  table ;  the  right  hand  holds  a  pair 
of  compasses  partially  extended.  The  back- 
ground of  the  figure  consists  of  drapery ;  the  re- 
maining space  is  occupied  with  what  appears  to 
be  a  view  of  the  distant  ocean.  The  size  of  the 
picture,  as  I  judge,  is  about  2 J  feet  high  by  18 
or  20  inches  wide.  On  a  paper  pasted  on  the 
back  is  written  a  version  of  the  often-related  tale 
of  Newton's  having  attempted  to  use  a  lady's 
finger  for  a  tobacco-stopper,  and  under  this  the 
following,  the  whole  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Kev.  J.  Bowen :  — 

"  I  was  applied  to  in  The  year  1807  by  a  Gentleman 
for  This  Portrait  to  Shew  to  one  of  the  Colleges  in  Cam- 
bridge where  S^  Isaac  was  educated.  But  I  did  not  choose 
to  part  with  it.  It  is  the  only  Portrait  in  England  of 
Him  when  a  young  Man.  The  picture  was  traced  to  my 
possession  b3'  the  Gentlemen  of  the  College.  They  sent 
in  that  sort  of  Manner  which  I  disapproved  of,  and  indeed 
such  a  Valuable  Relic  should  not  be  parted  with  for  A 
Trifling  Consideration.  The  painting  is  by  an  Unknown 
Hand.    But  it  is  an  Undoubted  Original. 

*«  J.  Bowen." 

Is  this  picture  known  to  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  are  acquainted  with  the  portraits 
of  Newton  ?  R.  W.  F. 


WILLIAM   SACHEVEBELL. 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  antiquarian  readers 
enable  me  to  identify  the  William  Sacheverell, 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  from  1692  to  1694, 
and  author  of  An  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man^ 
1702? 

I  believe  him  to  have  been  half-brother  to 
Robert  Sacheverell,  of  Barton  in  Nottingham- 
shire, who  died  in  1714,  leaving  an  only  daughter 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Edward  Pole,  Esq. 

He  (William  Sacheverell)  dedicates  his  book 
to  this  Robert  Sacheverell,  whom  he  names  the 
head  of  his  family,  signing  himself  also  his  humble 
servant  and  kinsman. 

Robert  Sacheverell  had  a  half-brother  William, 
who  married  Alicia  Sitwell,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  William  and  Henry,  both  of  whom  died 
without  issue. 

In  the  Norris  Papers  published  by  the  Chetham 
Society,  Manchester,  are  two  letters  from  William 


Sacheverell,  Governor  of  the  IsIq  of  Man,  to  his 
friend  Richard  Norris  of  Speeke  near  Liverpool, 
touching  on  Isle  of  Man  affairs  and  his  dismissal 
in  1694  from  the  Governorship.  The  Editor 
mentions  that  there  are  other  letters,  but  not  of 
any  public  interest.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
those  other  letters  contain  some  allusions,  as  the 
name  of  his  wife  "  Alicia,"  or  of  his  sons  William 
and  Henry,  which  may  assist  in  the  identification 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  with  the  half- 
brother  of  Robert  Sacheverell.  I  should  be 
happy  to  be  put  in  communication  with  the 
Editor  of  the  Norris  Papers »  In  a  P.  S.  to  the 
first  of  the  two  published  letters  mention  is  made 
of  "  Billy,"  whom  I  suspect  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Governor  of  Man.  J.  G.  Gumming. 


Transcript  of  Mattheio  Paris  used  by  Archbishop 
Parker, — In  the  Adversaria  or  Variantes  Lee- 
tiones  in  Wats*^  edition  of  Matthew  Paris,  in  1640, 
he  speaks  of  the  copy  or  transcript  made  use  of  at 
the  press  for  Archbishop  Parker's  edition  of  the 
same  work  in  1571,  as  then  existing  in  Selden*8 
possession,  who  had  purchased  it  accidentally  some 
twenty  years  previous.  I  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
this  transcript  is  not  now  among  Selden*s  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  or  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Library, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  learn  if  anything  is  known  of 
it  elsewhere.  There  is  a  report  that  some  of  Sel- 
den's  MSS.  found  their  way  to  Gloucester.  Is 
such  the  fact  ?  and,  if  so,  what  are  thev  ? 

F.  Maddex. 

Anonymous  Works. — Who  are  the  authors  of— 

**  An  Account  of  the  Earl  of  Gralway's  Conduct  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  London :  J.  Baker,  at  the  Blackboy  in 
Pater-no8ter-Row.    1711.    2nd  Edit" 

*^  An  Essay  on  the  different  Stiles  in  Poetry.  London : 
printed  for  Benj.  Tooke,  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  Fleet 
Street.    1713.'* 

P.  H.  P. 

Quotations  Wanted,'^ 

**  For  learned  nonsense  has  a  deeper  sound 
Than  simple  sense,  and  goes  for  more  profound." 

Yespebtujo. 


*•  1  ask  not  83rmpathy.    I  have  no  need. 
The  thorns  I  feel  are  of  the  tree  I  planted. 
They  tear  me,  and  1  bleed. 
I  might  have  known  what  fruit  would 
Come  from  such  a  seed." 

C.  L.  M.  R. 

Cannons  and  the  Lake  Family.  —  Where  is  it 
likely  that  a  view  of  Cannons,  the  seat  of  the  Lake 
family,  and  aflterwarda  of  the  Duke  of  Chandoi, 
could  be  found?  Also,  where  can  portraits  of 
that  family  (Lake)  be  looked  for,  with  a  dumce 
of  meeting  them  P  Constart  li»Ai>inL 
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Hie  Journey  of  Life.  — "  If  life  is  a  journey, 
then  let  us  travel."  What  writer  has  {;iyen  the 
foregoing  aphoristic  advice,  with  which  Mr.  Asplen 
commences  his  Lively  Sketch  of  a  Trip  to  KiUarney 
and  the  South  of  Ireland  f  Abuba. 

"  Brouming^s  Ride  to  Aix^ — What  are  the  facts 
on  which  Browning's  Ride  to  Aix,  or  How  they 
brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  is 
founded  ?  H. 

Hastings. 

Vidley  Van:  its  Derivation,  —  A  small  stream 
in  Hampshire  has  at  its  mouth  a  village  called 
Key-Haven  (query,  Key  or  Quay -Avon).  Close  to 
the  village  is  a  farm  called  Vidley  Van  (query, 
Vidl-Avon).  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  first 
part  of  this  latter  word  ?  £.  K. 

Rush  Family :  Anthony  Rush^  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chichester. — In  Cooper's  Atheme  Cantahrigiensis 
there  is  an  account  of  this  divine,  who  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark, 
June  27,  1569,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1577.  He  was  the  first  governor  named  in  the 
charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  St.  Olave's  in  1571,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Greorge's  Chapel,  Windsor.  Of  what 
family  was  he  ?  and  did  he  leave  any  descendants? 
and  what  were  his  arms,  if  any  ? 

Samuel  Rush,  Esq.  was  a  candidate  for  the  re- 
presentation of  Southwark  in  Parliament  in  1713- 
14,  and  he  petitioned  against  the  return  of  John 
Ladd  and  Fisher  Tench,  Esqrs.  He  contested 
the  borough  several  times,  but  never  successfully. 
He  was  a  vinegar  manufacturer  in  Southwark, 
which  manufactory  was  established  by  one  of  his 
name  in  1641.  He  died  March  13,  1724,  aged 
fifty-five,  and  was  buried  at  Clapham,  Surrey, 
where  are  monuments  to  him  and  his  father  ancl 
son,  both  of  the  same  name. 

In  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey  it  is  said*  that 
the  heir  of  this  family  was  Sir  William  Rush  of 
Wimbledon,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune. 

Any  farther  information  respecting  Dr.  Rush 
or  the  family  of  his  name  will  oblige         G.  R.  C. 

John  Bentley.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  account  of  John  Bentley,  author  of  The 
Royal  Penitent f  a  sacred  drama,  12mo.  1803? 
Where  was  this  piece  printed  ?  *  X. 

Elynellis,  Quadrantis  truncholis.  —  In  the  Boke 
of  St.  Albans,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1496, 
ff.  ii.  vo.,  in  the  treatise  entitled  **  the  lygnage  of 
Cote  Armures,"  the  authoress  is  describing  such 
charges  as  maunches,  gurges,  pheons,  escaUopes, 
and  she  says  among  the  rest,  '^Elynellis  ben 
callyd  in  armys  four  quadrantis  truncholis." 

[*  It  was  printed  by  C.  Whittingham,  Dean  Street, 
for  Button  &  Son,  Paternoster  Bow.] 


What  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  phrases,  or 
whence  are  they  derived  ?  ^e  spelling  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  earlier  edition  printed  at  St. 
Alban's  about  ten  years  earlier.  Can  elyneUis  be 
a  misprint  for  lyenellis,  the  e  and  /  being  trans- 
posed'; if  so,  it  may  mean  lianceUf  But  then 
what  can  "  four  quadrantis  truncholis  *'  possibly 
mean  ?  A.  A. 

Poets'  Comer. 

Anonymous  Dramatic  Works.  —  Who  is  the 
author  of  Thibaldus :  sive,  VindicUs  Ingenium  Tra- 
goedia,  12mo.  1640,  Oxford;  The  Apparition^  or 
the  Sham  Weddings  a  comedy,  4to.  1714,  by  a 
gentleman  of  Christ  Church  College,  OzfiMrd ; 
Germanicus,  a  tragedy,  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1775;  The  Cyclops  of 
Euripides^  a  satiric  drama,  by  a  meniber  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Oxford,  1843? 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion regarding  R.  Allan,  M. A.,  author  of  2*he  Par* 
ricide,  a  Tragedy,  1825  ?  This  play  was  acted  at 
Bath. 

Who  is  the  author  of  Alphonso ;  or^  tke  J^eg- 
gar^s  Boy,  a  comedy  in  verse,  published  by  J. 
Ridgway,  London,  1827  ?  This  comedy  (which 
was  partly  written  at  Bo  wood)  is  dedicated  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Who  is  the  author  of  The  Coach  Drivers^  a  po- 
litical comic  opera,  8vo.  1766  ?  The  same  author 
published  a  poem  called  The  Opercu,  1766.  X. 

Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  —  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  that  on  going  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  a  boy,  a  seat  was  pointed  out  as  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
just  within  the  bar,  in  compliment  to  his  office, 
but  not  conveying  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Lords.  Is  my  recollection  consistent  with  the 
fact ;  and,  if  so,  has  any  such  seat  been  assigned 
to  the  bishop  in  the  new  House  ?         Y.  B.  JN.  J. 

Where  does  the  Day  begin  f  —  Every  meridian 
on  the  globe  has  a  certain  moment  on  which  any 
given  day,  say  Sunday,  November  28,  begins. 
What  meridian  is  the  one  on  which  that  day  be- 
gins at  the  earliest  moment  of  absolute  time  r    M. 

Passage  in  Cambrenses  Eversus.  —  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  say  on  what  authority  the 
following  is  founded,  and  when  and  where  did  it 
happen  ? 

'*  Three  handred  Catholics  were  bound  in  chains  and 
carried  off  to  a  desolate  Island  near  (he  Coast,  whoM 
Death  by  cold  and  famine  was  inevitable,  abandoned  and 
penned  up  there.  All  were  starved  to  death  except  two^ 
who  ventured  to  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 
One  of  them  sank  to  rise  no  more :  the  other,  by  his  su- 
perior strength,  gained  the  mainland  and  told  the  tragic 
story  of  his  associates*  fate.** 

This  is  taken  from  vol.  L  page  63.  of  C/iat- 
brenses  Eversus^  printed  for  we  Celtic  SocietTB 
DubUn,  1848.  S.N.&. 
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Cromwell  at  the  Isle  of  She.  —  At  page  218.  of 
a  Handbook  of  French  Zilerature,  published  in 
1854  by  ChambetB  of  Edinborgli,  written  by  a 
lady   named   Foster,   the    "  " 


"  Mailame  de  Stviga4  was  daaghter  'of  the  BaroD 
Chantnl,  a  noble  of  the  old  feudal  times,  who  fell,  it  it 
laid,  by  Ihe  hand  of  Cronnrell  himself  while  rtefeading 
the  island  of  Ehe  against  theEngliah  Id  1628." 

The  Ibregoing  extract  was  furnished  to  me  by 
a  friend,  and  as  I  believe  it  is  not  generally 
thought  that  Cromwell  had  ever  been  engaged  in 
trar  previous  to  the  Ciril  Wars,  perhaps  some 
correspondent  can  throw  lisbt  on  this  subject. 

S.  N.  E. 

Figures  de  la  Bible. — Who  was  the  engraver  of 
(he  woodcuts  in  the  following  ?  — 

"  Figures  de  la  Bible.  Illnslree  par  Haictains  Francois, 
&c.    A-  Ljon,  par  Guillaume  Eorille.  15Gi  ISmo." 

It  contains  over  300  cuts  illustrating  the  Old 
Testanient,  in  the  style  of  Bernard,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Catherine  de  Medici.  My  copy  is  bound 
in  beautifully  gilt  tooled  calf,  and  lettered  on  the 
sides  thus :  — 

"KadulphusLawsonua  AugtuseEcomitatuDunelmensi, 

A  device  consisting  of  a  heart  pierced  by  two 

Hrrows,  and  .surmounted  by  a  coronet,  is  on  the 

centre  of  each  board.    Who  was  this  personage  P 

J.  D.  C. 

Orissel  BaiUie.^-  In  Lady  Murray's  Memoir  of 
licr  mother.  Lady  Grisael  Baillie,  she  says,  "  I  have 
now  a  book  of  aonga  of  her  writing  when  in  Hol- 
land ;  many  of  them  interrupted,  half-writ,  and 
Kome  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,"  &c. 
Clin  anyone  tell  if  this  book  is  still  in  existence, 
and  if  BO,  in  whose  hands  does  it  remain  ?  I  would 
reckon  it  a  precious  boon  to  see  those  songs,  and 
I  dare  say  every  admirer  of  Lady  Grissel  would 
be  delighted  to  possess  a  copy  of  them. 

MEKTANTHEa. 

Peniiant'i  Irish  Tour. — The  whereabouts  of  this 
interesting  MS.  has  been  recently  sought  in  "N. 
Si  Q."  Perhaps  it  may  still  be  reposited  amongst 
the  Pennant  MSS.,  the  property  of  Lord  Feildmg 
at  Downing  in  Huntsbire.  The  Cambrian  Arch- 
leological  Uociety  held  its  12th  Annual  Meeting  at 
Khyl  in  July  last,  and  amongst  the  objects  visited 
by  the  excursionists  were  "  the  great  treasures  of 
the  Pennant  library  at  Downing,  containing  all 
the  [that]  celebrated  antiquary's  MS.  collections." 
(Geni.  Mag.  Oct.  1858,  p.  387.)  Perhapa  some 
North  Wales  antiquary  will,  of  his  charity,  tell 
us  Irishmen  what  Pennant  has  said  about  us. 

Jambs  Gbavbs. 

Kilkenny. 

lAikin'a  Gale.~-Wby_  did  the  gate  at  the  Flemish 
Farm,  Windsor,  receiTC  the  name  of  "  Lskin's 
Gate?"  OnsmVBB. 


Heraldic  Query.  —  Ma^  I  ask  for  help  toward* 
the  solation  of  the  following  ?  I  am  not  mncb  of 
an  Armorist  (as  Nashe  terms  it),  but  from  the 
Liijuifitionet  poet  Mortem  and  o^er  printed  pub- 
lic records  I  have  traced  a  family  (whose  name 
first  occurs  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  temp. 
Will.  L)  from  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.  to  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  as  holding  a  certain 
manor,  whose  history  I  am  curious  about  i  the 
nrins  of  the  family  are  also  given  in  those  records, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  the  exact  blazon 
now.  After  that  time  the  name  disappears,  the 
manor  passing  to  a  family  and  name  totally  dif- 
ferent from,  and  not  connected  in  any  way  with 
thu  former,  nor  can  I  trace  it  any  lower  down.  In 
1 660,  huwcver,  the  selfsame  arms,  differing  only  in 
Ihe  tinctures  of  the  field,  viz.  or  and  vert  in 
place  of  argent  and  gules,  the  charges  remaining 
(he  same,  were  granted  by  Garter  to  a  family 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  held  lands  within  the 
^ald  mniior  ever  since  1  Edw.  IV.,  and  has  lately 
beconie  possessed  of  the  manor  itself,  and  whose 
name  dlfers  from  the  name  of  the  older  family  by 
Iiltlc  ninre  than  the  omission  of  one  letter,  and 
that  not  an  initial  letter.  There  ia  no  published 
avidcncG  of  any  connexion  between  the  two  fami- 
lies;  inileed,  a  local  antiquai^  to  whom  I  men- 
tioned ny  conjecture  that  they  miglil  be  one  and 
the  eame.  scouted  the  idea;  and  Sir  B.  Burke 
assigns  quite  a  different  (though  clearly  a  conjec- 
tural) origin  to  the  latter  family:  still  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  I  could  discover  on  what 
.ground.^  the  grant  of  arms  in  1660  nas  made,  it 
iiiiiflit  lead  to  something  which  wonld  establish  the 
coniie-iion.  My  Query  then  is — Am  1  justified 
from  the  premises  in  my  conjecture,  and  what  is 
the  reaiJieat,  and  of  course  least  expensive,  way  of 
finding  oat  the  particulars  of  the  grant  above- 
mentinned  ?  One  is  afraid  of  encountering  the 
fees  of  an  unknown  Office  for  a  mere  matter  of 
curiosity.  J.  Eastwood. 

Slfjvlieley  Street.— Y/hera  did  Stewkeley  Street 
formerli  stand,  and  when  was  it  pulled  down? 
The  nnrae  is  very  finely  cut  in  marble,  Stewke- 
ley'a  Street,  1668.  I  have  consulted  many  old 
plans,  etc.,  Boque's  List  of  Streeta,  1747,  and 
Lockie's  Topography  of  London,  without  success. 

Corre^xmdence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charbt  Yorie 
(Lord  Morden).  —  lunderstand  that  there  ezista 
u  i>riviiiely  printed  volume  of  some  of  the  Letters 
of  C.  Y.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  pos- 
sessed of  a  copy,  the  loan  of  it,  in  ud  of  a  Me- 
moir 1  am  preparing  of  the  late  Bishop  Hnrd, 
would  greatly  oblige  me.  P.  Kii.tbbt, 

Claveiton  Lodge,  Bath. 

CArislmat.—Witat  is  the  wriod  of  ChrirtmM? 
When  does  tlie  aeasoo  of  Christmas  begin  t  Wben 
does  it  tenninatf  f  !^ 
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Sir  Francis  Seymour,  —  Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  inform  me  of  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  Francis  Seymour,  third  son  of  Edward  Lord 
Beauchamp  ?  Was  he  bom  in  1 61 5  ?  If  so,  it  was 
thirty- three  years  after  the  marriajre  of  his  parents. 
If  not,  which  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp  was  born 
in  that  year?  Sir  Francis  was  created  Baron 
Seymour  of  Trowbridge,  co.  Wilts,  1641,  and  died 
1664.  John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

BuUinger^s  Sermons, — Who  is  H.II.,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Fiftie  Oodlie  Sermons  of  Henry 
Bnllinger  ?  And  when  were  those  Sermons  first 
published  in  England  ?  B.  H.  C. 

"  The  Land  where  Gold  growelh**  —  The  sub- 
stance of  the  present  Query  was  forwarded  before, 
but  it  never  appeared.  I  am  induced  to  repeat  it, 
in  order  to  provoke  discussion,  which  ever  elicits 
information.  In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis, 
verses  10,  11,  and  12:  — 

**  And  a  river  went  out  of  the  place  of  pleasure  to  water 
Paradise,  which  from  thence  is  divided  into  four  heads. 
The  name  of  the  one  is  Phison :  that  is  it  which  com- 
passeth  all  the  land  of  Hevilath  where  gold  groweth. 
And  the  goM  of  that  land  is  very  good ;  there  is  found 
bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone." 

Is  there  anything  incompatible  with  the  physi- 
cal appearance  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the 
geographical  position  of  the  present,  to  prevent  us 
tracing  the  river  Phison  round  the  present  Aus- 
tralia ?  In  my  mind  I  think  it  can  be  so  traced. 
It  is  worth  having  the  opinion  of  learned  geolo- 
gists. S.  Redmond. 

Liverpool. 

CromwelTs  Letter  in  Defence  of  the  Protestants 
of  Piedmont. — Why  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Letters  of  Cromwell  omitted,  in  all  collec- 
tions of  them  that  I  have  ever  met  with  ? 

It  is  that  beautiful  one,  written  by  Milton  at 
the  dictation  of  Cromwell,  in  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Piedmont  It  may  be  found  in  a 
small  book  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  12mo,  London, 
1694,  entitled,— 

**  Letters  of  State,  written  by  Mr.  John  Milton  to 
most  of  the  Sovereign  Princes,  and  Republics  of  Europe, 
from  the  year  1649  till  the  year  1659." 

At  page  133.  is  a  letter  headed :  — • 

**  Oliver,  Protector,  &c.  to  the  most  Serene  Prince, 
Immanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piemont,  greet- 
ing." 

"  Dated,  Whitehall,  May,  1655." 

Is  not  there  any  modem  edition  of  this  book  to 
be  met  with  ?  It  seems  extraordinary  that,  in 
these  times,  more  attention  should  not  be  be- 
stowed on  such  a  subject,  more  particularly  when 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  represented  in  a  painting 


by  Mr.  Newenham,  which  was  afterwards    en- 
graved. P.  R. 

[What  authority  has  our  correspondent  for  stating  that 
this  particular  letter,  more  than  others  of  thooe  contahied 
in  the  Letters  of  State,  was  dictated  by  Cromwell  ?  It 
was  written,  like  the  others*  by  Croniwell'a  anUuHity, 
but  what  evidence  have  we  that  it  was  written  from  In 
dictation  f  These  "  Milton  Oliver  Diplomacies,"  as  Gariyk 
calls  them,  are  reprinted  in  the  various  •ditiona  of  ijul* 
ton's  prose  works;  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  vpon 
these  very  Letters  that  Bfilton  has  received  the  praises 
of  scholars  for  the  elegance  of  his  Latfnitir.  This  Letter, 
with  an  English  translation,  will  also  be  fband  ia  Sir 
Samuel  MorUind's  Histmy  of  the  ProUstani  Ckmrekm  w 
the  VaUeys  ofPiedmomt,^  572.    Folio.  1658-3 

Allusions  in  Ben  Jonson.  —  In  an  epigram  on 
the  small-pox,  included  among  the  Underwoods: — 

**  She  ne'er  had,  nor  hath 
Any  belief  in  Madam  Bawdb$^s  Bath^ 
Or  Turner's  oU  of  Tale, 

Who  was  Madam  Bawd-bee,  and  wfa«t  was  oil 
of  Talc  ?  Turner,  I  suppose,  is  the  notorious  Mrs. 
Turner, 

Who  is  Skogan  mentioned  in  the  JkfoMqme  of  ike 
Fortunate  Isles  and  their  Union  in  connezkm  with 
Skelton?  ^ 

Are  Elinor  Rumming,  Mary  Ambree,  and 
Westminster  Meg  fictitious  characters  ?  and  what 
is  their  story  ?  Libya. 

[<*  Talc  is  a  cheap  kind  of  mineral  which  this  coonty 
(Sussex)  plentifully  affords,  though  not  so  fine  as  whait 
is  fetched  from  Venice.  It  is  white  and  transparent  like 
chr>'8tal,  full  of  strokes  or  veins,  which  pretmy  scatter 
themselves.  Being  calcined  and  varionay  pieparad,  it 
maketh  a  curious  whitewash,  which  some  justify  hiwfiilt 
because  clearing,  not  changing  the  complexion.'* — ^FDnsi's 
Worthies, 

Henry  Scogg^n  lived  in  the  time  of  Heniy  lY.,  and,  ss 
Stow  says,  sent  a  ballad  to  the  VQung  prince  CShakspeaie's 
Hal)  and  his  brothers,  "whUe  they  were  at  sapper  in  the 
Yintry,  amongst  the  merchants.^  This  is  tiie  ftnferf 
rogue  of  which  our  poet  speaks  ....  If  mtarai  Skogaa 
(for  this  was  his  usual  appellation)  wrote  any  thiim  of 
this  nature,  they  were  probably  religioas  pieces,  l^ste- 
ries  and  Moralities.  (Gifford.)— See<<N.  &  Q^"  Ist  S. 
xi.  167. 

Elinor  Rumming  is  the  heroine  of  Skelton's  Bsllad  so* 
called.  Maiy  Ambree  is  likewise  an  apocryphal  charao" 
ter  mentioned  in  an  old  ballad,  commencmg^,  <*Whsa 
Captains  courageous,".  &c  Vide  Percy's  ReKameSt  toL  iL 
p.  218.  With  respect  to  Westminster  Meg,  Gifibid  says: 
**  There  is  a  penny  story-book  of  this  tremendoos  Tinigt^ 
who  performed  many  wonderfol  exploits  abovt  the  tioM 
that  Jack  the  Giant-Klller  flonrished.  She  was  bnrisd^ 
as  all  the  world  knows,  in  the  ckusters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  huge  stone  is  still  pointed  oat  to  tbs 
AVhitauntide  visitors  as  her  grave-stone.**  Ckmsolt  also 
«  N.  &  Q.,**  Ist  S.  vols.  ii.  iii.  and  v.  Madam  Bawd-bes 
must  remain  a  query.] 

Catechism  for  Housholders. — ^At  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Musculus*  Common  Places  (London, 
1563),  I  have  written  a  copy  of  a  catechum,  with 
the  following  title  and  subscription :  <— 

"A  briefo  Catechisms  contayninge  a  ded'atieii  of  the 
true  ways  to  lifo  evHastinge,  verie  meets  to  bee  Imowne 
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0  befbra  tbej'  bee  ulmitted  to  tbe  Lorda 
Bopptr. " 

This  19  Ihe  title.  After  twelve  pages  of  msna- 
script  cornea  the  subscription, — 

"  Tha  end  of  ILc  CalechUnm  ftir  Honaholdcrs,  First 
itinile  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  aftennrds  Augmented  by  Mr. 
Denringe." 

In  the  margin,  "Anno  Donini  1620."  Will 
some  of  your  correspondents  kindlj  furnish  aome 
account  of  tbe  time  of  this  composition,  its  aii- 
tlinrs,  and  its  editions  ?  Tbe  Catechiam  seems  to 
be  complete  with  the  exception  of  whst  the  book- 
worm has  eaten, — that  enemy  of  the  bibliophile 
'  whose  teelh  are  more  destructive  than  those  of 
Tiroo  himaelf.  B.H.  C. 

[The  above  ia  a  reprint  of  a  Tery  early  work.  The  Eret 
ediiian  irttb  vbicb  v«  are  acquainted  ia  ealilled  A  Siarl 

QilecAiuH  for  HavnAnliln; Gathertd  by  IbMh  Slark- 

Bmod,  SdiMlt-maMer  of  Tunbridge,  according  as  thty  (L  e. 
the  scriptural  proofe)  wot  voted  »  Iht  warain  bg  tht  first 
BHtlion.  (B.  L-i  120  Loud.  1683.  Edward  Dering  repub- 
lisheil  it,  tOEelhor  with  Godly  Frwate  Prayrti  for  Houn- 
Mdfra,  In  S^mo.  (B.L.)  1G06.  On  tbe  title-page  c^  the 
last -mentioned,  be  deMtibei  himself  Da  "  Sometime 
Header  of  the  Divinjly  l^tliirs  in  Paules.''} 

"  ITie  Strange  Diiconery."  —  Who  was  the 
nulhor  of  the  old  pluy  — 

-•  The  Straagt  Bi'acarery,  a  Tragi-Comedv  written  by 


infff. 


Joba  Goiigh.  Some  copies  have  tbe  aame  printed 
■  ee  Genesle'a  Hlsiory  of  the  Stage,  yiil  338,  and 
'\og,  Draiitatica,^ 


(2°*  S.  vi.  448.) 

The  following  anecdotes  related  in  Baikea's 
Journal,  Oct.  22,  1836,  maybe  added  to  the  in- 
teresting article  of  Mk,  Bois  on  this  subject :  — 

"On  (he  day  of  that  evuning,  when  we  receiTed  the 
news  of  the  ereat  victon-  of  Woterioo.  I  dined  wiib  the 
present  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby  in  Pina- 
dllly ;  (here  wai  a  large  partv.  amoog  wbom  I  romamber 
MiesMercer(nowMadBmede'FlBbanlt),  Sir  H.Cooke,  and 
Sir  Kobert  W[ilwin],  who  entered  the  room  with  a  grave 
portenioos  conatenance,  aa  if  he  knew  more  Iban  he  was 
willing  lo  communicate.  Every  ooe  at  that  time  was  in 
breathleaa  impatience  for  tha  result,  and  as  we  proceeded 
to  tbe  rlining-room,  Miaa  Mercer  inquired  of  me  in  a 
ivhixper  if  1  bail  heard  any  newa,  adding,  that  she  feared 
from  Sir  B-  WfilionM  msoaer  tbat  aome  misfortoDe  had 
ocenrred.  I  felt  litile  alarm  at  his  ptOBnostica,  as  I  bad 
heard  that  Hothscblld  waa  porchasing  stock  largely,  and 
that  the  funds  had  risen  two  par  tent. 

"When  the  ladies  had  retired,  and  the  wine  had  opened 
Sir  K.  W[i1soa's]  heart,  he  condescended  to  infona  the 


mmpanj,  that  he  bad  received  a  private  despatch  from 
BrBsaels,  annonncing  the  total  defeat  of  the  Anglo-Prus- 
sian  army  by  the  French;  with  the  ad-iilionflj  circum- 
stance that  Napoleijn,  after  hia  decided  victory,  had 
supped  with  the  Prince  d'Aremberg  at  hia  palace  in  that 
city.  On  doubts  being  esptensed  as  to  tbe  correclnesa  of 
hia  infonoflticn,  he  offered  readily  to  bet  any  sum  on  the 
strength  of  bis  despatches.  We  took  him  at  hia  word:  I 
i._.._j  _..t  1.  .       -„„.       1  others  did  tbe  same 


Dtbei 


!lOO(M. 


ball  that  night  at  Sir  George  Talbot'a  ( 
and  when  1  arrived  there  about  eleven  o'clock,  1  fonnd 
tbe  whole  bonse  in  confusion  and  diamay;  ladies  calllDg 
for  their  carriagea,  and  others  fainting  in  tha  anteroom, 
particularly  the  Ladies  Paget,  who  seemed  in  tbe  utmost 
distress.  The  mjticry,  however,  was  soon  cleared  np: 
Lady  Castlereagb  had Ju 


official  acci 
partial  list  of  tbe  killed  and  vt 
3o  much  diatreis  among  the  vs 
ferers.  She  bud  been  at  a  gri 
Boahm  in  Sl  James's  Sqiure  tc 
Col.  Per. 


mt  of  [he  battle,  and  a 
nded,  which  had  caused 
iom  relalivea  of  tbe  anf- 
Ld  dinner  given  by  Hra. 
tbe  Prince  Regent,  dur- 
'    ■     '  (Triton 


Hooie,  bad  arrived  in  a  chaise  and  four  i  .  , 

and  pteeented  to  Hia  Royal  Michness  at  table  tbe  t^clal 
despatches  from  the  Dute  of  Wellington  (recounting  hia 
victory),  as  well  as  tbe  French  eagle*  which  be  hwt 
brought  as  trophies  with  him  in  tha  carriage." 

It  appears  from  Mb.  Boys'  artiele,  Ibat  tbe 
Enjiiish  cabinet  and  Mr.  Eoihschiid  received  in- 
telligence of  tbe  iKsue  of  tbe  battle  early  on 
Wednesday  tbe2l8t  of  June,  and  that  a  fuller  ac- 
count hajl  reached  tbe  City  by  mid.day.  Major 
Percy  arrived  in  London  with  the  despatch  late 
on  the  same  evening.  The  news  reached  Paris 
one  day  earlier,  aa  is  shown  in  the  following  en- 
tries of  a  journal  kept  there  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman, which  is  published  in  tbe  Prelace  to  the 
third  edition  of  Mr.  John  Scott's  Viail  to  Parii  n 
18l4(p.  iliii.):  — 

'■Tuesday,  SOth  Jane,  5  o'clock  aflemooo.  A  rushing 
whisper  over  Paris,  encreRsing  to  a  buza  in  tbe  caf^ 
&c,  that  tbe  army  bad  soOerad  a  great  defeat  Lncien 
Buonaparte  baa  sold  oat  twelve  miltions  of  franca  to-day. 
Stocks  fall  to  hot     The  greatest  agiution  on  'Change. 

" 9  o'clock  evening.    The  news  keeps  us  all  on 

our  feet,  streaming  to  tbe  places  where  our  anxiety  ia 
most  likely  lo  be  relieveil.  Questions  are  pnt  by  evary 
one  to  hia  neighbour,  who  agaio  looks  to  bim  tor  aatii- 
faction.  People  llitoog  towards  tbe  Tuileries,  the  bar- 
riers, &c.  The  report  of  a  lost  battle  gaiiia  groond;  — 
Buonsparia  baa  been  killed,  Jerome  ia  arrived  wounded 
from  bead-quaitera.  The  officers  and  BuoDspartists  eviiHM 

"  Wednesday,  Slst  Jane,  9  o'clock  morning.  Tbe  anny 
is  lost  — annihilated!  This  is  iu  every  one's  month. 
Boonaparte  is  tn  Paris  —  woonded  —  killed !  Not  two 
hundred  of  the  Imperial  goards  remain.  Whole  conw 
have  passed  over  to  the  king ;  the  allies  are  rapidly  marcn- 
ingonParial 

" 11  o'clock  morning.   The  Chambers  ara  rit- 

ting  in  couseqnence  of  a  baaty  summons.  Great  crowd) 
ou  the  Bonlevarda.  Every  one  asking  —  no  one  able  to 
answer,  except  with  fanciea.  The  news  of  the  defbat, 
however,  with  every  possible  aggravation,  ia  loudly  talked 
oC  Tbe  officers  and  agents  of  £b  police  interfere  bardJy 
with  tha  assamblagat  m  the  atreets  to  stop  tbe  circola- 
tion  of  tbe  dreadfiu  storisA.  At  one  or  two  points  nuart 
eonfficls  took  place  in  Eonaequcnce.     Tbe  Royalists  be- 
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came  at  first  agitated  with  hopes ;  then  enthusiastic  and 
regardless  of  restraint  as  the  certainty  opens  upon  them. 

" 2  o'clock  afternoon.  The  news  is  fully  con- 
firmed. The  representatives  declare  la  patrie  en  danger; 
they  proclaim  their  own  permanency,  and  that  he  is  a  trai- 
torwho  shall  attempt  to  dissolve  them.  *  *  *  A  member 
expresses  his  surprise  that  Buonapart^has  not  yet  sent 
his  abdication.     Stocks  rise  to  55f.  50c." 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Paris  at  four  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning.  He  was  received  at  the 
palace  of  the  Ely  see- Bourbon  by  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza,  Caulaincourt,  who  told  him  that  *Hhe 
news  of  his  misfortunes  had  already  transpired ; 
that  a  great  agitation  prevailed  in  the  public 
mind ;  and  that  the  dispositions  of  the  Deputies 
appeared  more  hostile  than  ever."  (Memoir es  de 
Fleiiry  de  Chahotdon^  torn.  ii.  p.  210.) 

Walter  Scott  remarks,  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon  : 

'*  It  was  a  curious  indication  of  public  spirit  in  Paris, 
that,  upon  the  news  of  this  appalling  misfortune,  the  na- 
tional funds  rose  immediately  after  the  first  shock  of  the 
tidings  was  past ;  so  soon,  that  is,  as  men  had  time  to 
consider  the  probable  consequence  of  the  success  of  the 
allies.  It  seemed  as  if  public  credit  revived  upon  any  in- 
telligence, however  disastrous  otherwise,  which  promised 
to  abridge  the  reign  of  Buonaparte." 

In  truth,  the  funds  rose  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  in  Paris,  for  the  same  reason  that  they 
rose  in  London.  The  public  saw  that  the  entire  de- 
feat of  Napoleon  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which 
he  could  neither  fight  nor  negotiate,  and  which 
therefore  rendered  the  speedy  reestablishment  of 
peace  probable.  Lucien  made  a  great  mistake  in 
selling  out  nearly  500,000Z.  on  the  Tuesday.  On 
Thursday  the  22nd  Napoleon  declared  his  politi- 
cal life  to  be  terminated,  and  proclaimed  his  son 
Emperor  of  the  French,  under  the  title  of  Napo- 
leon II.  This  declaration  was  issued  at  3  p.m.  ; 
the  3  per  cents,  opened  on  that  day  at  59  with 
great  applause,  and  some  cries  of  vive  le  roi.  They 
continued  to  rise  on  Thursday,  notwithstanding 
fears  of  popular  disturbances  in  Paris.  The  shops 
were  shut  in  the  evening,  and  the  streets  nearly 
deserted.  On  the  followmg  Sunday,  the  25th,  the 
town  had  resumed  its  ordinary  tranquillity,  and 
even  gaiety.  L. 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  news  of  the 
battle  was  known  in  London  some  hours  be- 
fore the  Duke  of  Wellington's  despatch  reached 
the  Cabinet?  It  happened  to  me  that  on  the 
first  day  of  February,  1822,  I  heard  this  ques- 
tion answered  by  the  illustrious  Duke  himself. 
He  said  that,  from  his  respect  for  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  France,  and  considering  the  great  in- 
terest they  had  in  it,  he  thought  it  proper  that 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  event  should  be 
communicated  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Ghent.  As  his  aides-de-camp  were  all 
either  wounded  or  too  much  fatigued  after  the 
battle,  and  Count  Pozzo  de  Borgo  being  at  hand, 
he  commissioned  him  to  carry  the  welcome  news, 


who,  proceeding  immediately  to  Ghent,  delivered 
his  message  to  the  King  while  he  was  at  breakfast. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  people  before  the  windows, 
as  was  usual ;  and  a  Jew  who  was  there,  looking  in, 
had  his  curiosity  excited  by  observing  kissing  and 
other  signs  of  joy  among  the  royiJ^  party.  To 
learn  the  cause  of  this  he  made  his  way  into  the 
house,  and  having  heard  the  important  news,  he 
set  out  instantly  for  Ostend,  and  getting  on  bcMurd 
a  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  England,  he  hastened  to 
London,  where  he  first  went  to  Change  Alley  and 
transacted  business ;  which  done,  he  immediatelj 
carried  the  news  to  Lord  Liverpool,  some  hours 
before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Percy  with  the  de- 
spatches. J.  Mk. 

I  remember  perfectly  well  that  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  brought  the  news  of  Waterloo 
from  Ghent  was  Cook.  I  was  living  near  Can- 
terbury ;  heard  the  firing  all  day  on  Sunday.  On 
Tuesday  evening  was  at  a  cricket-match,  where 
there  was  a  mysterious  feeling  pervading  the 
whole  company  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought  and  won,  something  like  the  marvellous 
and  supernatural  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
great  Greek  naval  victory  'ere  it  had  well  been 
fought  out.     On  Wednesday  I  knew  alL  L.  B.  L. 


[Since  the  publication  in  «  K  &  Q."  fp.  448.)  of  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  arrival  in  London,  and  first  r^idhiff» 
of  the  Duke's  Waterloo  Despatch,  we  have  been  boui 
surprised  and  amused  by  a  startling,  bat  we  suspect 
jocose  article  in  a  weekly  paper,  the  writer  of  which  be- 
gins by  stating  that  the  **  notice  '*  which  appears  In  <*  N. 
&  Q."  **  is  entirely  wrong"  and  then  goes  on  to  ctmjhrm  the 
said  **  notice  "  in  aU  tts  leading  particulars.  The  writer 
in  question,  however,  makes  one  statement  which,  in  fhe 
interests  of  truth,  we  feel  bound  to  contrast  with  that 
which  appeared  in  our  pages :  — 

Weekly  Paper. 
**  The  notice  in  <  N.  &  Q.'  alleges  that  ministerB  were 
invited  to  dine  with  Earl  Bathurst  on  the  2l8t  of  June, 
in  total  ignorance  of  events,** 

Notes  and  Queries. 
*^  The  Cabinet  (as  well  as  Mr.  Bothachild^  appear  to 
have  received  early  information  of  a  private  Kind  that  a 

freat  victory  had  been  gained  on  the  18th,  and ....  they 
ad  the  subsequent  benefit  of  the  somewhat  fnller  intel- 
ligence which  was  known  in  the  City  at  noon  on  the 
21st." 

Nothing  more  need  be  said.  We  were  wilUng  to  sup- 
pose that  our  jocose  castigator  had  not  seen  what  we  have 
just  cited  from  our  columns,  and  wrote  at  hazard.  But 
our  statement,  as  given  above,  is  part  and  portion  of  that 
very  extract  which  so  many  of  our  respected  ooiitem« 
poraries  of  the  daily  press  have  done  ub  the  honoiir  of 
republishing. — Ed.  j 


TTNDALE*S  FIRST  OQTAVO  TBSTAMBHT. 
(2°*  S.  vi.  175.) 

Mb.  Offob  justly  complains  of  the  carelessness 
of  Anderson  (Annals  of  Eng.  Bib^  vol  i.  |^.  587» 
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8,  not  537,  8  as  stated  in  "  JV,  ^  Q.")  in  giving  ex- 
tracts from  Tjndale's  and  Coverdale*8  translations 
of  the  New  Testament.  La  fairneso,  however,  it 
should  be  added  that  Anderson*8  inaccuracies  re- 
late principally  to  the  spelling  of  words,  and  do 
not  affect  his  argument.  Mb.  Offob  adds,  that 
what  renders  this  carelessness  "  more  unpardon- 
able is,  that  the  repriprs  both  of  Coverdale  and  of 
Tyndale  are  accurate."  With  regard  to  Cover- 
dale,  as  far  as  I  have  examined  the  re|»rint,  I 
should  judge  that  the  statement  is  correct ;.  but  I 
am  horry  to  say  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  Tyndale.  It  is  well  known  to  Bible 
collectors  tliat  the  only  perfect  copy  of  Tyndale's 
first  8vo.  New  Testament  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol.  The  re- 
print of  this  unique  volume  was  edited  by  Mb. 
Offob  himself  in  1836.  On  this  account  it  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  task  to  complain  of  its  inac- 
curacy ;  yet  as  the  original  can  be  examined  by 
very  few,  and  those  who  addict  themselves  to 
these  studies  are  compelled  to  depend  on  the  re- 
print, it  seems  to  be  the  more  needful  in  conse- 
quence of  Mb.  Offob's  authentication  of  it,  to 
state  distinctly  that  it  abounds  in  inaccuracies. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  what  may  be  termed 
systematic  errors  throughout  the  whole  volume, 
arisiiiij  from  the  form  and  manner  of  the  reprint : 
thus  the  contractions  of  the  original  are  not  re- 
produced, a  plan  in  itself  undesirable,  and  some- 
times leading  to  positive  inaccuracy :  thus  again, 
though  the  original  has  only  one  form  of  letter  for 
the  capital  I  or  J,  the  reprint  employs  both  capi- 
tals according  to  our  modern  usage ;  and  so  we 
have  the  word  Jewes  where  in  the  original  the 
initial  letter  is  a  capital,  and  iewes  where,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  word  begins  with  a  small 
letter,  though  no  difference  of  spelling  is  intended 
in  the  original :  and  thus  again  the  reprint  does 
not  adhere  to  the  capitals  as  given  in  the  original ; 
so  that  we  have  the  first  word  in  each  chapter  of 
the  reprint  in  capitals^  though  only  two  letters  are  ' 
capitals  in  the  original.  But  besides  these  syste- 
matic errors  the  actual  misprints  are  very  nume- 
rous. It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  few 
pajzes  are  printed  with  entire  correctness.  By 
way  of  test  I  have  opened  the  reprint  at  random  ; 
in  all  parts  of  the  volume,  and  have  compared  the  j 
original  with  the  page  presented  untit  I  came  to  • 
a  misprint.  Out  of  fifty  such  trials,  I  met  with  a 
misprint  twice  in  the  first  line  of  the  page,  eleven 
times  in  the  second,  eight  times  in  the  third,  four 
times  in  the  fourth,  twice  in  the  fifth,  in  one  in- 
stance not  till  the  thirty-fifth,  and  in  two  pages 
(one  of  the  text,  the  other  the  first  page  of  the 
address  "To  the  Reder"  at  the  end),  I  found  no 
actual  erratum ;  that  is,  none  excepfwhat  I  have 
termed  systematic  errors.  On  an  average,  the 
first  actual  misprint  occurred  in  the  eighth  line ; 

and,  as  there  are  forty- three  lines  iu  a  lull  page, 
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we  should  have  aa.average  of  about  five  misprints 
in  each  p-jge.  I  cannot  say  that  this  estimate  is 
accurate,  but  I  judge  that  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth.  The  greatest  number  of  misprints  I  have 
noticed  in  one  page  is  eight.  To  give  one  ex- 
ample at  length,  I  will  take  the  page  of  the  re- 
print (fol.  cxxi.),  at  the  end  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  consecutive  quotation  given  by  Ander- 
son occurs.  There  are  in  this  page  five  erratOy  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  list :  — 

Reprint  OrijfinaL 

Line  2.  lawe    -       -  -        -    lave. 

„  14.  often.    -        -  i        -    ofte. 

„  28.  th§       -        -  -        -    tho. 
In  the  following  line 
tho  is  given  correctly. 

„  43.  witnessynge  -        -     witnessyng.  * 

„  —  small   -        -  -        -    smale. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  of  these  is  a 
misprint  in  the  original ;  but  neither  should  have 
been  altered  m  the  reprint,  at  least  withf)ut  notice. 
The  last  two  occur  in  the  verses  quoted  by  An- 
derson ;  so  that,  if  he  had  copied  the  reprint  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  he  would  not  have  been 
saved  from  mistake.  Any  of  your  reader*  who 
have  access  to  the  reprint,  and  also  to  AnderFf»n*s 
Annals^  where  a  facsimile  is  given  of  the  first 
two  pages  of  Tyndale,  may  judj/e  for  themselves. 
There  are  in  these  two  pages  Rbundiint  instances 
of  both  the  kinds  of  error  which  i  have  poinfetl 
out.  F.  W.  GOTCH. 

Baptist  College,  Bristol. 


PIK-GBIEGBJE. 


(^»*  S  vi.  458.) 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  pic-grieche; 
but  the  kind  referred  to  by  Sisniondi,  which  is 
common  in  France,  is  the  same  that  our  English 
naturalists  describe  as  the  butcher-bird  (Ltfxxiixis  ex- 
cubitor  Lin.).  A  full  description  of  this  singular 
bird  may  be  found  in  Sonnini*8  ed.  of  Buffon, 
An.  IX.  (of  the  Republic),  vol.  xxxix.  p.  268.,  &c ; 
and  especially  in  Sonnini*&  excellent  "  Addition,*^ 
p  275.  &c.  Sonnini  begins — *^  La  mechancete  de  la 
pie-grieche  est  passee  en  proverbe  ;  on  lui  compare 
les  femmes  querelleuses  et  acariatres.'*  This  com- 
parison certainly  dees  great  injustice  to  the 
'*  femmes  querelleuses;  "  for  the  pie-grieche  stands 
charged  with  heinous  crimes ;  such  as  strangling 
little  birds  by  nipping  their  throats  (whence  the 
Germans  call  him  wiirger,  the  throttler),  splitting 
their  skulls,  picking  out  their  brain  and  eyes,  im- 
paling them  on  thorns,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces. 
It  appears  that  Louis  XIII.  was  not  the  only 
monarch  who  patronised  the  pie-gri^lie ;  for  Son- 
nini adds,  p.  278.,  "  Tumerus  rapporte  que  le  rot 
Francois  I*'  avoit  couturoe  de  chasser  avec  une 
pie-grieche  priv^e**  [privee,  one  that  had  been 
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tamed  and  trained]  "qui  parloit 
)e  poing.  (Apud  Geanenim,  de  Asibiu,  p.  558.)" 
Tbe  speaking  is  not  incredible ;  ibr  tbe  pie-gri^uhe 
is  said  to  imitate  the  notes  of  other  birds,  in  order 
to  allure  and  capture  them.  The  common  cha- 
racteristics of  the  several  varieliei  of  pie-grieche 
are  abl;  sketched  by  Bulfun  bimself,  p.  265.,  &c. 

Warj-anglc)  wariangle.  is  an  old  English  uame 
of  the  butcher- bird  or  uie-gricche.  "  Warianples 
[in  StafTordTibire  and  Stiro|whirc],  a  kind  of  noisy, 
ravenous  birds,  which  prey  upon  other  birds,  which 
when  taken  tbej  hang  upon  a  ihorn  or  prickle, 
and  tear  them  in  pieces  and  devour  them,"  Bailey, 
1776.  This  b  evidently  tbe  butcher-bird,  though 
the  term  wariangle  has  occaEJonally  been  other- 
friss  applied. 

Tbe  derivation  of  griecbe  is  a  question  of  some 
difficulty,  and  many  are  tbe  soluliona  which  have 
beeo  attempted.  Griwclie  in  old  French  (grieche 
is  the  modern  form)  was  an  impost,  duty,  or  rent. 
From  this  very  old  French  term  Du  Cange  de- 
rives the  meJ.-Lat.  grieachia  (gravamen,  onus). 
Hence  some  would  derive  grieche  froiu  the  Lat. 
graviM;  but  others  would  rather  take  it  from 
Griscida,  Grecque.  Menage  evidently  leans  to 
this  latter  derivation,  which  is  also  mentioned  bj  i 
Beicherelle.  Manage,  however,  adds,  "Dans  lea  i 
Gatinois  "  [now  le  Gatinais]  "  on  appelle  perdrii  | 
grUtchei,  et  par  corruption,  perdrix  goueichet,  lea  I 
perdrix  rouges : "  and  he  concludes  by  saying  , 
"  En  Bas-Brelon,  gouez  signifie  aativage.  Et  M. 
Ruet  croit  que  c'est  de  ce  mot  Bas-Breton  que 
nous  avons  fnit  griesche  et  goueache.'" 

From  ibese  various  guesses  very  little  is  to  be 
mode  out.  Three  uses  of  the  word  grieehe  or 
griesche  as  an  adjective,  and  three  only,  are  known  i 
in  the  French  language.  These  are  pie  griesche,  ' 
perdrix  griesche,  and  ortie  griesche.  Surely,  then, 
the  proper  course  will  be,  to  seek  some  derivation 
of  griesche  or  grifeche  which  will  give  a  meaning 
ec[ually  applicable  in  aU  these  three  connexions, 
pie,  perdrix,  and  ortie.  1 

Now  Bescberelle  suggests,  as  the  radix  of 
gri6che,  the  Celtic  word  grizias,  "  qui  est  rude, 
piquant,  importune."      But  he  omits  to  add  that. 


between  the  Celtic  enzioi  and  the  French  gneiAi 
!    Ualian    word  " 

9  rough,  coarte,  or  rude 


.   word  grezzo,      Grezzo 
arie,  or  rude;   and   some  such 
ill  very  fairly  apply  to  each  of 
the  three  instances  in  which  the  French  langu^e 
employs  the  term  griesche  or  gri&:he. 

1.  It  applies  to  the  pie-grOche  or  butcher-bird, 
which,  as  described  by  nataralista,  both  French 
and  English,  is  a  very  rough,  bold,  and  combative 
bird,  remarkable  fur  its  m^chancele.  The  pie- 
gri^ehe  is  also  called  in  French  pie-agmae  (quasi 
pie-agace) ;  and  it  bears  this  name,  says  Landais, 
'aans  donte  parce  que  ces  oiseaux  soot  faciles  ^ 
cer,  &  irriter." 
-.  The  meaning  of  grezzo  will  also  apply  to  the  . 


Oriie  griicke ;  for  that  is  the  common  stinging- 
nettle,  alias  Ortie  brulante,  (Urtica  urena,  £6t). 
Spach,  Hul.  Nat.  det  Vegit.  1642,  vol.  zii.  p.  28. 

3.  And  it  will  equally  uppl*  to  the  perdrix 
griesche  (or  gouesche)  ;  especially  if,  as  intimated 
by  Menage,  we  are  to  understand  the  perdrix  rouge, 
or  the  red-legged  partridge.  The  common  par- 
tridge is  decidedly  a  fighting  bird,  whether  male 
or  female  (Buffon,  vol.  ulii.  ]3p.  544.  350.).  Bat 
the  red-legged  variety  is  specially  and  notoriooalj 
combative.  "The  Red  Partridges  are  often  used, 
as  we  do  cocks,  for  the  rational  amusement  of 
butchering  each  other!  And  we  are  told  that 
this  pastime  is  common  to  tbe  present  Aaj  in  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus."     (Latham.) 

Grezzo  and  griec/ie,  then,  are  probaUj  cognate 
words.  As  Boeee  (pr.  n.)  corresponds  to  Boezio, 
rudelte  to  ndeia  (Romance),  dta-etie  to  d»rexxa, 
and  piece  to  pezzo,  pezza,  bo  we  maj  regard 
griicfte  as  the  Pr.  representative  of  grexzo,  grezzo, 

Gri^che  is  both  the  mas.  and  fern,  form  ("  ad- 
jeetif  dea  deux  genres,"  Eveye.  Catk.').     Grezxo 
is  of\en  applied  in  Ital.  to  rough  ore,  a  rough  dia- 
mond, &c.,  but  is  not  restricted  to  this  meaning. 
Taonas  Bors. 


(2-^  S.  vi.  207.  256.  441.) 
I  have  not  observed  any  answer  to  the  Query 
uf  B.  S.  on  tbe  subject  of  the  Irish  eaUlet  granted 
by  King  James  I.  to  ibe  London  Companiea.  Ha 
will  find  much  of  the  information  which  be  re- 
quires among  the  Carew  MSS.  in  Iwunbeth  Li- 
brary. Vol.  613.  contains  "A  Booke  of  tbe 
Plantation  of  YUter,"  made  from  a  aarr^  taken 
by  virtue  of  his  Majesty's  Commiarion  between 
the  l9t  Dec.  1618,  and  28tb  March,  1619.  A  verj 
detailed  account  is  given  of  tbe  English  colony  in 
tbe  province  at  that  date.  It  shows  that  the 
lands  held  in  the  county  of  Derry  by  the  London 
Companies  were  :  — 

-The  Goldsmiths' Coinpanj        -        -        -    B?ll» 

The  Grwsra' Company      -        -        .        -    8210 

The  FishmoDgera'  Company     -      -  -        -    3210 

The  Itonmongeis'  Company      ...    ^lo 

The  Mercers'  Company     ....    3210 

The  Merchant  Tavlora"  Company      •        -    8210 

The  HaberJashera'  Company  •  - 

The  Clolhworkera' Company     ■        -        -    8310 

The  Skinneis'  Company  -         -        .        .    8210 

The  Vintnaw'  Company  -         -        ,         .    $iiO 

The  Drapers' Company    ....    8210 

Tbe  Salten'  Company     ....    8^10" 

The  lands  in  question  were  granted  in  1608  ; 

and  it  iMppeara,  from  vol.  630.,  that  the  mn  raiaed 

by  the  City  was  20,00M.     My  notes,  howerer,  do 

not  enable  me  to  state  in  what  manaer  the  money 

was  raised.     The  citizens  undertook  to  expend 

*  Number  of  acres  not  stated. 
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15,000/.  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  5000Z. 
was  reserved  for  clearing  off  the  interests  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  They  engaged  to  build  at  the 
Derry  (from  them  called  Londonderry)  200  houses, 
and  at  Coleraine  100 :  60  to  be  erected  at  the 
former,  and  40  at  the  latter,  place  within  the 
year;  and  the  remainder  before  the  end  of  1611. 
They,  moreover,  undertook  to  provide  certain  for- 
tifications. They  failed,  however,  in  their  engage- 
ments. The  buildings  proceeded  but  slowly,  and 
on  the  11th  March  of  the  last- mentioned  year 
we  find  them  petitioning  to  be  allowed  to  defer 
the  completion  of  their  erections  at  the  Derry  until 
the  following  year.  It  was  long  afterwards  before 
all  was  finished.  I  know  nothing  of  the  present 
receipts  or  expenses  of  management. 

John  Maclean. 
Hammersmith. 

P.S.  —  Since  writing  my  memorandum  on  this 
subject  I  have  referred  to  a  book  entitled  A  Can' 
cise  View  of  the  Irish  Society^  published  by  the  Court 
in  1822.  I  think  that  B.  S.  may  obtain  from  this 
work  the  farther  information  which  he  requires ;  at 
least  it  will  show  the  proportions  in  which  the  sum 
was  raised  by  the  twelve  great  London  companies 
to  which  the  allotments  of  the  land  were  made. 


MISS   BANFANO. 

(2»^  S.  vi.  412.) 

The  History  of  the  Possession  of  Mademoiselle 
Elisabeth  de  Ranfuing,  by  M.  Pichard,  M.D.,  was 
printed  at  Nancy  in  1622.  I  have  not  seen  the 
book,  but  a  summary  is  given  by  Calmet.  The 
case,  in  the  modern  nomenclature,  would  be 
classed  under  electro-biology  or  clairvoyance. 

Mademoiselle  de  Ranfaing  was  a  young  widow 
of  good  position  and  unquestioned  purity.  She 
refused  the  hand  of  a  physi(!ian,  who  administered 
to  her  a  magic  philtre,  which  seems  to  have  given 
the  demon  access.  On  September  2,  1619,  the 
exorcists  of  Lorraine  commenced  their  operations, 
after  the  physicians  had  pronounced  the  symptoms 
supernatural.  The  experiments  were  made  in  the 
presence  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  lay  and 
ecclesiastic,  and  all  agreed  that  imposture  was  im- 
possible, and  that  a  demon  moved  Mile,  de  Ran- 
faing's  body,  and  answered  through  her  mouth. 

The  difference  of  this  from  ordinary  possessions 
was,  that  in  them  the  demon  is  annoyed  at  prayers 
and  religious  ceremonies ;  in  this  he  not  only  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  repeated  prayers,  but  an- 
swered questions  in  divinity  :  — 

"On  lui  profMJsa  des  questions  trfes-relev^  et  trfes- 
difficiles  sur  la  Trinitd,  I'Incarnation,  le  S.  Sacrament  de 
I'autel,  la  grace  de  Dieu,  le  franc  arbitre,  la  mani^re  dont 
les  anges  et  les  demons  connoissent  les  pensees  des  hommes, 
&c.  et  11  r^pondit  avec  beaucoup  de  nettet^  et  de  preci- 
sion." 

The  whole  case  will  repay  perusal ;  but  as  the 


book  is  common,  I  shall  make  only  one  more  ex- 
tract in  answer  to  A.  W.'s  Query  :  — 

**  On  dit  au  IMmon  en  parlant  Latin  et  Italien  dans  la 
meme  phrase :  Adi  Scholastram  seniorem,  et  osculare  ejus 
peckSf  la  cui  Scarpa  ha  piii  di  sugaro ;  au  memo  moment  il 
alia  baiser  le  pied  du  sieur  cJuillet,  Ecolatre  de  Saint 
GreorgeSf  plus  aneien  que  M.  Yiardin,  Ecolatre  de  la  Pri- 
matiale.  M.  Juillet  avoit  le  pied  droit  plus  court  que  le 
gauche,  ce  qui  Pobligeoit  k  porter  le  Soulier  de  ce  pied-1^ 
relev^ par  un  morceau de  li^ge,  nommden  Italien  sugaro" 
i.  215. —  Traits  sur  les  Apparitions  des  Esprits  et  sur  les 
Vampiresy  par  le  K  P.  Dom  Augustin  Calmet,  2  torn.  12o, 
Paris,  1751. 

FiTZHOPKINS. 

Garrick  Club. 


PEESECUTIONS   OF   POLISH   NUNS. 

(2»'»  S.  vi.  187.  259.  276.  317.) 

When  the  Latin  Church  was  moved  to  more 
energetic  missionary  labour,  its  officials  employed 
in  secret  the  argument  of  torture,  and  handed 
over  the  body  to  the  grave*digger  if  killed,  but  if 
left  alive  and  unconverted,  the  living  body  was 
assigned  over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burnt. 
When  the  Greek  Church  is  moved  to  like  la- 
bours, the  Emperor,  who  is  ecclesiastical  and  se- 
cular head  of  all  the  Russias,  openly  tortures  those 
whom  he  desires  to  convert  so  long  as  they  live 
and  remain  within  his  territory,  until  he  has  con- 
verted them.  The  following  is  an  instance,  taken 
from  Dr.  C.  W.  Ru8sell*s  Life  of  Mezzofanti  (p. 
445.),  which  is  an  expansion  of  his  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (January,  1855). :  — 

*<The  bishop  of  the  diocese  [Minsk]  and  the  chaplain 
of  the  [Basilian]  convent,  having  themselves  conformed 
to  the  imperial  will,  first  endeavoured  to  bend  the  reso- 
lution [not  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See]  of 
these  sisters  [thirty-five  in  number]  by  blandishment, 
but  in  the  end  sought  by  open  violence  to  compel  them 
into  submission.  But  the  noble-minded  sisters,  with  their 
abbess  [Makrena  Mirazylawski]  at  their  head,  firmly 
refused  to  yield ;  and,  in  the  year  1839,  the  entire  com- 
munity (with  the  Exception  of  one  who  died  from  grief 
and  terror)  were  driven  from  their  convent,  and  marched 
in  chains  to  Witepsk,  and  afterwards  to  Polosk,  where, 
with  two  other  communities  equally  firm  in  their  attach- 
ment to  their  creed,  they  were  subjected,  for  nearly  six 
years,  to  a  series  of  cruelties  and  indignities  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  think  without  horror,  and  which  would  revolt 
all  credibility,  were  they  not  attested  by  authorities  far 
from  partial  to  the  monastic  institute.  {Household  Words, 
13  May.  1854,  No.  216.;  Rohrbacher's  HistoiredeVEglise, 
xxviii.  p.  431.)  Chained  hand  and  foot;  flogged ;  b^ten 
with  the  fist  and  with  clubs ;  thrown  to  the  earth  and 
trampled  under  foot ;  compelled  to  break  stones  and  to 
labour  at  quarries  and  earthworks ;  dragged  in  sacks 
after  a  boat  through  a  lake  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  sap- 
plied  only  with  the  most  loathsome  food,  and  in  most 
insufficient  quantity ;  lodged  in  cells  creeping  with  mag- 
gots and  with  vermin ;  fed  for  a  time  exclusively  on  salt, 
herrings,  without  a  drop  of  water ;  tried,  in  a  word,  by 
every  conceivable  device  of  cruelty ;  —  the  perseverance 
of  these  heroic  women  is  a  lively'  miracle  of  martyr«like 
fidelity.  Nine  of  the  nnmber  died  from  the  effects  ^  the 
exces^e  8n!d  r^»ea(ed  floggings  to  which,  week  after 
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worhB  alrtHily  rererred  to;  eigfat  became  bli 
their  reaton ;  eevetal  others  were  maiincd  ai 
TarioDB  waya;  so  Ihat,  io  Iba  year  1845, 
Dnited  communitiea  (wbkh  al  the  flrat  h 
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from  PoloBk,  Oom  wliicb  p 
trainport  ihem  to  Siberia; 
ficulCica  and  daoKen^  Maki 


oil  numbered 
raa  the  chief, 


liil  Empreis  was  visiteil  at  Naples 


(not  Fio  Nona).  Gregory  irai  attended  by  Car- 
dinal Acton  and  Nicholas  by  BuutunclT.  Gte^urj 
introduced  the  aulijeet  of  these  Folich  nuna:  what 
be  said  or  whut  the  Ea)p«rur  replied  is  unLnown, 
exeept  tbat  Gregury  after  the  interview  said,  "  I 
spskQ  as  I  WH«  moved  by  the  Holy  Giioat."  Ueie 
were  two  great  powers  at  ishue,  the  one  baving 
the  will,  but  not  tlie  power,  to  per^uute;  tbe  other 
baving  the  wil),  the  power,  and  [he  entelechy  (ac- 
tuality). Cardinal  Wiseman  (Four  Latl  Pujki, 
pp.  510 — 514.)  states  tbat  the  Empvror  passed 
into  the  Pope's  audience  wicb  bis  usual  air  uf 
patronage,  but  — 

"he  came  Tonh  aKain  wilb  head  uncovered  aod  hair,  if  It 
can  lie  said  cif  man,  dishevelleit.  liujrgard  and  pale,  look- 
ing as  ti^ough  in  an  Lour  be  bad  passed  tbrtiuj^h  the  con- 
densatiuii  of  a  protracted  fevet,  taking  long  siridea,  with 

not  fur  his  carriage  to  come  to  Ihe  fuol  uf  the  stairs,  but 
rushed  out  into  the  outer  court,  and  hurried  away  fioui 
apparently  the  scene  of  a  discomfiture" 

All  this  was  (WKpiirii)  acUng,  and  meant  more 
than  Burleigh's  shake  of  the  head.  To  tbe  au- 
tliorities  abiive  uientiuneil,  and  ibuse  already  cited 
in  proof  in  *'N.  &  (J.,"  may  be  added  the  AUgi 
meme  Zeilung  for  1846,  No.  4/  p.  27.  '  ' 
Kirchen- Lexicon,  iv.  p.  729.  T.  J. 

Uchfield. 


id  tbe     uolleutud,  i'iuJI>.' 


COMUDHIaN    TOKE 

(2"  S.  vi.  432.) 
Mr.  Bubn  will  find  some  light  tbrowo  upon  his 
Query  in  a  volume  recently  published  by  the 
Surlees  Society,  entitled  Tke  Acts  of  lhe_  High 
Commiuiou  Court  within  the  Diocese  of  Diirham. 
la  1634  John  Kichardsun,  of  Dui'han),  Esq.,  was 
charged  with  disturbance  of  divine  service  on 
I'alni  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Day,  and 
one  of  the  witnesses  examined  testifies  tbat : 
"  Richardson  eometymea  himself  in  person,  as  fanner  of 
the  rectorie  of  the  said  thajipelrje  (of  St  Slargaret'a, 
Durham),  hath  received  the  oblaeions  and  Easier  reck- 
ninges,  and  other  soiue  l^-mea  hb  farmers  have  fur  his 
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mislaid  the  token  would  not  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  Communion.  The  tokens  in  Scotland  are 
generally  made  of  pewter,  and  oval  in  form.  No 
charge  is  made  for  them  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  any  fee 
exacted  for  any  other  duty — such  as  baptisms, 
marriages,  or  funerals — performed  by  mmisters 
or  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scot- 
land. R.  G. 

Glasgow. 


PABISH  BE6ISTER8. 

(2-^*  S.  vi.  379.  462.) 

As  your  correspondents  Messrs.  P.  Hutchinson 
and  FisHEY  Thompson  both  ask  for  information  as 
to  the  "  statutory  and  other  regulations  respecting 
these  valuable  papers,"  I  have  prepared  "  a  brief 
statement "  of  the  most  important  of  them,  which 
I  trust  may  not  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space. 

There  are  a  few  re^sters  which  commence  prior 
to  the  30th  of  Henry  V  III.  (1538),  but  these  were 
probably  mere  private  memoranda  of  the  officiating 
clergyman ;  in  September  of  that  year,  however. 
Lord  Cromwell  issued  an  injunction  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  By  the  authority  and 
commission  of  the  excellent  Prince  Henry,  by  the  Ijrace 
of  God,  King  of  England  and  of  France,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  in  Earth  Supreme  Head  under 
Christ  of  the  Church  of  England ;  I,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Privy  Seal,  and  Vicegerent  to  the  King's  said  Highness, 
for  all  his  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical  within  this  realm, 
do  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  honour  of  Almighty 
God,  increase  of  virtue,  and  discharge  of  the  King^s 
Majesty,  give  and  exhibit  unto  you  these  injunctions 
following,  to  be  kept,  observed,  and  fulfilled  upon  the 
pains  hereafter  declared :  — 

"  First,  That  you  shall  truly  observe  and  keep  all  and 
singular  the  Bang's  Highness'  Injunctions  given  imto  you 
heretofore  in  my  name,  &c.       •• 

"  Item,  That  you,  and  every  parson,  vicar  or  curate, 
within  this  diocese,  for  every  church  keep  one  book  or 
register,  wherein  he  shall  write  the  day  and  year  of  every 
Wedding,  Christening,  and  Burial  made  within  your 
parish  for  your  time,  and  so  every  man  succeeding  you 
likewise,  and  also  there  insert  every  person's  name  that 
shall  be  so  wedded,  christened  and  buried.  And  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  same  book,  the  parish  shall  be  bound 
to  provide  of  their  common  charges  one  sure  coffer  with 
two  locks  and  keys,  whereof  the  one  to  remain  with  you, 
and  the  other  with  the  wardens  of  every  parish  wherein 
the  said  book  shall  be  laid  up,  which  book  ye  shall  every 
Sunday  take  forth,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  said  wardens, 
or  one  of  them,  write  and  record  in  the  same  all  the 
Weddings,  Christenings,  and  Burials,  made  the  whole  week 
afore,  and  that  done  to  lay  up  the  book  in  the  said  coffer 
as  afore ;  and  for  every  time  that  the  same  shall  be  omitted, 
the  party  that  shall  be  in  the  fault  thereof  shall  forfeit  to 
the  said  church  iij*.  iiii<*.  to  be  employed  on  the  repara- 
tion of  the  said  church.*' 

In  1547  all  episcopal  authority  was  suspended 
for  a  time,  while  the  ecclesiastical  visitors  then 
appointed  went  through  the  sever^  dioceses  to 


enforce  divers  injunctions,  and  amongst  others 
one  which  had  been  issued  in  the  same  year  by 
Edward  VI.  respecting  parish  registers,  directed 
to  "  all  and  singular  his  loving  subjects,  as  well  of 
the  clergy  as  of  the  laity ; "  and  being  to  the  same 
effect  as  that  issued  by  Cromwell,  excepting  the 
penalty,  which  was  "to  be  employed  to  the  pobre 
box  of  that  parishe,'*  instead  of  to  the  reparation 
of  the  church. 

One  of  the  articles  to  be  inquired  of  in  the 
visitation  to  be  had  within  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  same  year  was  — 

"  Item,  Whether  they  have  one  book  or  register  safely 
kept  wherein  they  write  the  day  of  every  Wedding, 
Christning,  and  Burying." 

Another  injunction  was  issued  in  the  first  of 
Elizabeth  (1559),  almost  in  similar  words,  and  to 
the  same  effect  as  that  of  Edward  VI.,  the  penalty, 
however,  being  directed  to  go  in  moieties  to  the 
poor  box  and  reparation  of  the  church. 

On  the  25th  October,  1597,  anno  39°  Eliz., 
the  following  constitution,  laying  down  minute 
directions  for  the  proper  preservation  of  parish 
registers,  was  made  by  the  archbishop,  bishops, 
and  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
approved  by  the  Queen,  under  the  great  seal  of 
Great  Britain ;  — 

"  De  JRegistris  in  Ecclesiis  salve  Custodies  committendis. 

**  £t  quia  Registra  in  ecclesiis  (quorum  permagnus  itsus 
est)  fideliter  volumus  custodiri:  Primum  statuendum 
putamus,  ut  in  singulis  visitationibus  admoneantur  mi- 
nistri,  et  oeconomi  ecclesiarum  de  injunctionibus  regiis  ea 
in  re  diligentius  observandis. 

"  Deinde  ut  libri  ad  hunc  usum  destinati,  quo  tutius 
reservari  et  ad  posteritatis  memoriam  propagari  possint, 
ex  pergameno  sumptibns  parochianorum  in  posterum  con- 
ficiantur :  lisque  non  modo  ex  veteribus  hbris  cartaceis 
transumpta  nomina  eorum,  qui  regnante  serenissima  Do- 
mina  nostra  Elizabetha,  aut  baptismatis  aqua  abluti,  aut 
matrimonio  copulati,  aut  ecclesiastics  sepulturae  Beneficio 
affecti  sint,  suo  ordine  sumptibus  parochianorum  inscri- 
bantur :  Sed  eorum  etiam,  qui  in  posterum  baptizati,  vel 
matrimonio  conjunctl  aut  sepulti  raerint. 

**  Ac  ne  quid  vel  dolo  commissum,  vel  omissum  n^ll- 
genter  redarguatur,  Quae  per  singulas  hebdomadas  in 
hisce  libris  inscripta  nomina  fuerint,  ea  singulis  diebus 
Dominicis  post  preces  matutinas  aut  vespertinas  finitas, 
aperte  ac  distincte  per  ministrum  legantur,  die  ac  mense 
quibus  singula  gesta  sunt  sigiUatim  adjectis.  y^'^^^^tw 

"  Postquam  autem  paginam  aliquam  integram  multo- 
rum  nominum  inscriptio  compleverit,  tnm  ministri,  turn 
Gardianomm  ipsius  parodiiflB  subscriptionibus  volumoa 
eam  communirL 

*<  Idemque  in  transumptis  ex  veteribus  libris  cartaceis^ 
paginis  singulis  fieri,  sed  diligenti,  ac  fideli  prius  habita 
collatione :  neque  vero  in  unius  cujusquam  custodia  libnun 
Ulum,  sed  in  Cista  publica,  eaque  trifariam  obserata  reser- 
vandum  putamus,  ita  ut  neque  sineministro  Gardiani,  ncQ 
sine  utrlsque  Gardianis  minister  quicquam  possit  innovare. 

**  Postremum  est,  ut  exemplar  quotannis  cujusqne  anni 
aact»  nominum  inscriptionis  ad  Episcopi  DioccBsani  regis- 
trum  per  Gardianos  infra  mensem  post  Festem  Paschatis 
transmittator,  et  sine  feodo  nllo  recipiatur,  atqne  in  Ar- 
chivis  Episcopi  fideliter  cnstodiator. 

**  Quicnnqae  vero  in  prsmisi^is  eorumve  aliqno  d^ti- 
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querit,  is  ut  delicti  qualitas  josque  poAtalayerit  puni- 
atur." 

By  another  of  Elizabeth's  injunctions,  every 
minister  at  institution  was  to  subscribe  (int.  al?) 
to  this  protestation,  — 

**I  shall  keep  the  Re^ster  Book  according  to  the 
Qneen's  Majesty's  iDJonctions." 

In  1603,  (anno  1**  Jac.  I.),  another  injunction 
provided  that :  — 

'*  In  every  parish  church  and  chapel  within  this  realm 
shall  he  provided  one  parchment  book  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  wherein  shall  be  written  the  day  and  year  of  every 
christeDiDg,  wedding,  and  bmial,  which  have  been  in  that 
parish  since  the  time  that  the  law  was  first  made  in  that 
behalf,  so  far  as  the  ancient  books  thereof  can  be  pro- 
cured, but  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
the  late  queen." 

It  then  provides  for  its  safe  custody  in  "  one 
sure  coffer,  with  three  locks  and  keys,"  one  for 
the  minister  and  one  for  each  of  the  church- 
wardens :  and  for  the  entry  of  all  baptisms,  &c.,  in 
the  said  register  "  upon  every  Sabbath-day,"  with 
the  same  formalities  previously  stated. 

Nearly  the  same  provisions  were  made  by  an 
ordinance  of  Parliament  in  1644. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Protector,  the 
Parliament,  about  the  year  1653,  directed  re- 
gistrars to  be  chosen  by  every  parish,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  and  sworn  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
for  the  registering  of  marriages,  births,  and 
burials. 

Section  4.  of  the  30th  Car.  II.  cap.  3.,  intituled 
"An  Act  for  burying  in  Woollen,"  enacts, — 

**  That  all  persons  in  holy  orders,  deans,  parsons, 
deacons,  vicars,  curates,  and  their  or  any  of  their  substi- 
tutes, do,  within  their  respective  parishes,  precincts,  and 
places,  take  an  exact  account  and  keep  a  register  of 
all  and  eveiy  person  or  persons  bi^ried  in  his  or  their 
respective  parishes  or  precincts,  or  in  such  common 
burial  places  as  their  respective  parishioners  are  usually 
buried." 

In  the  reign  of  William  m.  two  Acts  were 
passed  (6th  &  7th,  cap.  6.;  7th  &  8th,  cap. 
hb,)^  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  collectors  in 
getting  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  births,  mar- 
riages, and  burials,  by  wnich  the  collectors  were 
given  free  access  to  the  registers,  and  a  penalty  of 
100/.  inflicted  upon  the  persons  neglecting  to 
make  the  proper  entries  therein.  But  the  4th  of 
Qneen  Anne,  cap.  12.  sec.  10.,  reciting  that  many 
of  the  clergy,  not  being  sufficiently  apprised  of  the 
full  import  of  the  6th  &  7th  Will.  HI.  (which,  as  we 
have  seen,  inflicted  a  penalty  of  100/.  for  every 
neglect  in  making  the  entries  therein  directed,) 
had  incurred  the  penalties  thereof,  whereby  they 
and  their  families  remained  exposed  to  ruin, 
directs  that  they  shotdd  be  indemnified  from  the 
consequences  of  such  omissions,  provided  the  duty 
for  every  marriage,  &c.,  should  be  really  answered 
and  paid  or  notified  and  brought-  in  charge  to  the 
collector  of  the  duties. 


By  the  26th  Greo.  II.  cap.  33.,  intitviled  **  Aa 
Act  to  prevent  Clandestine  Marriagres,**  the 
churchwardens  of  every  parish  are  dlrecsted  to 
provide  proper  books  of  vellum  or  good  and 
durable  paper,  in  which  all  marriages,  and  banns 
of  marriage,  respectively,  should  be  re^tered, 
'^and  all  books  provided  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
deemed  to  belong  to  every  such  parish  or  chapelrj 
respectively,  and  shall  be  carefully  kept  and  pre- 
served for  public  use." 

In  1812  was  passed  the  52  Geo.  III.    cap.  146., 
intituled  ^^  An  Act  for  better  regulating  Parish  and 
other  Registers  of  Births,  Baptisms,  and  Burials 
in  England."     After  reciting  that  the  amending 
the  manner  and  form  of  keeping  and  of  preserving 
registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and   Dxirials  of 
His  Majesty*s  subjects  in  England  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  proof  of  pedigrees  of  persons  clam- 
ing to  be  entitled  to  real  or  personal  estates,  and 
be  otherwise  of  great  public  benefit  and  advantage, 
it  enacts  that  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials  shall  be  made  and  kept  by  the  rector,  &c., 
in  books  of  parchment  or  paper  to  be  provided  by 
the  King*s  Printer  at  the  expense  of  the  respective 
parishes  according  to  the  forms  contained  in  the 
Schedules  annexed  to  the  Act;  That  registers  of 
baptisms,  &c.,  be  kept  in  separate  books;  That  the 
entries  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  re- 
spective solemnisations,  and,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  impediment,  not 
later   than  within  seven  days  after;    That  the 
register  books  shall  be  kept  in  a  dry,  well-painted 
iron-chest,  in  some  dry,  safe,  and  secure  places 
within  the  usual  residence  of  such  rector,  &c.  (if 
resident  within  the  parish),  or  in  the  parish  churdu 
It  then  directs  copies  on  parchment  of  all  the  en- 
tries made  by  the  rector,  &c.,  verified  and  signed 
by  him,  to  be  made  within  two  months  from  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  sent  before  the  Ist  of  Jane  to 
the  registrar  of  the  diocese,  which  registrar^  be- 
fore the  1st  of  July  in  every  year,  shaO  report  to 
the  bishop  whether  such  copies  have  been  sent, 
and  on  failure  of  transmission  of  such  copies  to 
report  the  same  especially  to  the  bishop;  lliat  the 
registrars  shall  cause  such  copies  to  oe  securely 
deposited  and  preserved  from  damage  by  fire  or 
otherwise,  and  to  be  carefully  arranged^  and  cause 
correct  cdphahetical  lists  to  be  made  of  all  persons 
and  places  mentioned  therein.    It  farther  directs 
the  Dishop  with  the  Custodes  Rotulomm  of  ^e 
several  counties  within  each    diocese,   and  the 
chancellor  thereof,  before  the  1st  of  February^ 
1813,  to  cause  a  careful  survey  to  be  mtde  of  the 
several  places  in  which  the  parochial  registers 
were  kept,  and  report  to  the  Pnvy  Council  before 
the  1st  of  March  following  whether  such  build- 
ings were  safe  and  proper,  and  at  what  expense 
they  might  be  made  so.    The  Act  then  provides 
for  the  punishment  of  any  person  making  fhlse 
entries  in,  defacing,  &c.,  such  roisters,  by  trans- 
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portation  for  fourteen  years,  and  directs  the  rector 
of  every  parish,  before  the  1st  of  June,  1813,  to 
transmit  to  the  registrar  of  the  diocese  a  list  of 
all  registers  which  were  then  in  the  parish,  stating 
the  periods  at  which  they  respectively  commenced 
and  terminated,  the  periods  (if  any)  for  which 
they  were  deficient,  and  the  places  where  they 
were  deposited. 

By  the  6th  &  7th  William  IV.  cap.  86.,  en- 
titled "  An  Act  for  registering  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  in  England,"  passed  17th  August,  1836, 
so  much  of  the  52nd  Greo.  HI.,  and  of  the  4th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  76.,  "An  Act  for  amending  the  Laws 
respecting  the  Solemnisation  of  Marriages  in  Eng- 
land," as  related  to  registration  of  marriages  was 
repealed.  The  Act  then  provides  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  General  Register  Office  in  Lon- 
don, the  establishment  of  district  Registrars,  &c. 
(see  the  Act.)  At  the  Greneral  Register  Office, 
Somerset  House,  indices  are  kept  of  all  the  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths  which  have  taken  place 
in  England  since  1836.  A  general  search  can  be 
made  for  1/.,  a  particular  search  for  1«.,  and  a 
certified  copy  of  any  entry  may  be  obtained  for 
2s.  6rf.,  which  certified  copy  "  shall  be  received 
as  evidence  of  the  birth,  death,  or  marriage  to 
which  the  same  relates,  without  any  farther  or 
other  proof  of  such  entry." 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  origin  of  parish 
registers,  and  the  principal  Acts  relating  to  them, 
it  is  certain  they  do  not  belong  to  the  incumbents, 
nor  to  the  churchwardens,  but  would  rather  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ab  initio^  and  to  have  been 
always  treated  as  national  property  belonging  to 
the  public  ;  and  as  such  would  necessarily  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  effect  the  change  in  their 
custody  which  I  advocated  in  (2**  S.  vi.  379.). 

Me.  Hutchinson  "  scarcely  knows  what  to  think 
of  the  plan  of  sending  them  all  to  the  Record  Office 
in  Chancery  Lane  ;  '  and  suggests  that,  "  the  ori- 
ginals would  be  safe  in  a  parish  chest,  especially 
if  of  iron,  kept  in  a  dry  place  and  under  three 
locks,  the  vicar  and  the  churchwardens  each  keep- 
ing a  key."  To  which  he  inclines  "  from  the  fact 
that  documents  are  more  interesting  in  the  places 
to  which  they  refer  than  anywhere  else."  But  I 
think  when  we  peruse  the  various  Lij  unctions  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  find  that  these  pre- 
cautions have  been  continually  reiterated  from 
the  first  institution  of  parish  registers,  and  then 
look  at  their  present  state,  we  shall  hardly  coincide 
with  his  opinion. 

The  plan  of  collecting  them  all  at  the  Record 
Office,  London,  presents  several  advantages  un« 
attainable  by  other  means,  and  which,  I  think, 
outbalance  the  loss  of  interest  they  may  sustain 
by  absence  from  the  places  to  which  they  respec- 
tively refer.  They  would  be  deposited  in  a  place 
built  especially  with  a  view  to  guard  our  public 
records  from  destruction  by  &e  or  otherwise. 


Attested  copies  would  be  left  in  the  respectire 
parishes,  and  other  copies  would  be  made  for  ordi- 
nary inspection  in  London,  by  which  means  the 
originals  would  be  saved  from  the  repeated  fric- 
tion of  the  hand  in  turning  them  over,  which  many 
of  them  will  ill  bear;  they  would  also  be  protected 
from  falsification  and  erasure,  as  a  special  order 
should  be  necessary  to  view  the  originals,  and 
then  only  tmder  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of 
the  establishment.  As  they  are  at  present  kept 
it  is  not  difficult  for  an  evil-disposed  person  to 
falsify  or  obliterate  them  with  impunity.  The 
Registers  would  be  handy  for  production  as 
evidence  in  peerage  cases :  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  facility  of  reference  to  them  would  be  an  in- 
estimable boon  to  historians,  genealogists,  and  in 
fact  almost  everyone,  for  but  few  have  not  occa- 
sion at  some  time  or  other  to  refer  to  a  parish 
register.  A  General  Index  could  be  made  on  the 
plan  of  that  at  the  General  Register  Office,  and 
subject  to  the  same  fees  for  inspection ;  and  thus 
it  could  be  ascertained  by  one  general  search 
whether  the  entry  sought  for  existed  or  not. 

The  bishop's  transcripts,  though  so  often  ordered 
to  be  sent  in,  are  very  defective;  still  a  great 
number  remain,  and  these  should  be  collated  with 
the  parish  registers,  and  any  variations  noted  in 
the  margin  of  the  copies  to  be  made. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  many  other  gen- 
tlemen woidd  follow  the  worthy  example  of  Mb. 
HoTCHiNSOK,  by  examining  and  arranging  the 
contents  of  their  parish  chests.  The  documents 
therein  contained  are  usually  of  a  purely  local 
character,  and  rest  upon  quite  a  different  footing 
to  parish  registers.  There  is  consequently  not  so 
great  an  objection  to  their  remaining  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  parish.  In  the  case  of  the  Attx)rney- 
General  r.  Oldham,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best,  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury,  remarked  that,  **  all  the 
property  in  this  country,  or  a  large  part  of  it, 
depends  on  registers ;  **  and  Baron  Garrow,  in  the 
same  case,  said,  '*  From  what  I  have  had  occasion 
to  observe,  I  conceive  there  is  nothing  of  more 
importance  than  the  endeavourinff  to  deposit  in 
some  secure  place  the  registers  of  births,  baptisms, 
and  funerals.  T.  P.  Langmead. 

13  Dec.  1858. 


The  proposition  lately  put  forward  in  your 
pages,  that  all  the  parish  registers  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  remoyed  from  their  present  insecure 
custody  and  deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Of- 
fice, London,  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  I 
should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  the  interest  whidi 
has  arisen  on  this  point  should  be  allowed  to  fl^. 
There  are,  however,  on  the  threshold  slight  dif- 
ficulties which  will  bftye  to  be  overeome  before  so 
desirable  an  object  can  be  effected ;  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament  will  be  required,  and  the  question 
of  compensation  to  the  clergy  will  have  to  b^ 
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considered ;  but  I  do  not  believe  these  to  be  in- 
surmountable difficulties ;  if  the  case  be  only  put 
fairly  and  openly  before  the  Legislature,  and  the 
mischief,  injary,  and  damage  hitherto  sustained 
by  registers  be  faithfully  represented  to  that  as- 
sembly, success  will  be  almost  certain ;  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  will  scarcely  allow  these  valuable 
records  to  run  the  risk  of  farther  injury,  but  will 
at  once  transfer  them  to  a  lasting  home,  where 
they  will  be  central,  secure,  and  easily  accessible. 
I  gladly  second  any  proposition  respecting  the 
formation  of  a  Committee  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  a 
necessary  step,  and  might  be  organised  at  once. 
There  are,  I  believe,  many  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  would  willingly  lend  their  assistance  for 
the  attainment  of  such  an  object  Will  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  invite  these  gentlemen  to  step  forward 
and  form  a  Committee?  for,  unless  we  make  a 
beginning,  all  the  talking  and  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  useless. 

The  Public  Record  Office  is  the  most  fitting 
place  for  the  reception  of  these  records ;  in  fact, 
it  is  their  proper  home ;  for  the  earlier  registers 
demand  in  their  treatment  an  archaic  knowledge 
in  which  the  employes  of  the  Record  Office  are 
quite  at  home,  and  which  is  utterly  unknown  in 
any  other  department,  except  to  those  who  for 
amusement  make  archaeology  their  study.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  expatiate  on  the  propriety  of 
this  step,  and  to  show  its  advantages,  or  I  might 
fill  your  entire  number ;  but  I  ask  you  to  agitate, 
and  agitate  again,  until  we  see  a  consummation 
which  will  be  hailed  with  acclamation  by  all  who 
are  interested  not  merely  in  preserving  legal  evi- 
dence, but  in  perpetuating  the  living  fountains  of 
historical  truth.  .William  Hekby  Habt. 

Folkestone  House,  Boapell  Park, 
Streatham.   S. 


quiries.    The  ancestry  and  succesdon  of  distin- 

fiished  men  are  matters  of  generd  interest  j  bat 
can  conceive  nothing  more  likely  to  limit  the 
usefulness  and  diminish  the  circulation  of  **  N,  & 
Q."  than  inserting  the  Query  of  every  John  Jones 
who  wants  to  find  out  his  maternal  great-grand- 
mother, and  whether  he  may  lawfully  quarter  her 
arms.  These  are  Queries  which  should  take  the 
form  of  advertisements,  and  be  paid  for.         G.  P. 

[There  is  mnch  good  sense  in  the  snggestion  of  our  cor- 
respondent. Genealogical  Questions  faJl  into  two  marked 
divisions.  The  first,  which  may  very  properly  be  treated 
at  length  in  the  columns  of  *<  N  &  Q.,**  includes  sach  in- 
quiries as  relate  to  the  lives  and  famUies  of  persons  emi- 
nent for  station,  learning,  or  genius, — inqniriee,  in  short, 
which  are  of  an  historical  character. 

The  second,  which  is  of  more  limited  interest,  comprises 
those  inquiries  which  relate  to  members  of  private  fiuni- 
lies,  and  have  for  their  object  the  completion  of  Pedigrees 
of  such  families. 

Queries  of  this  nature  clearly  come  within  the  pur* 
pose  and  scope  of  our  Journal.  But  as  the  RkfLibs 
to  such  inquiries  are  of  no  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  the  Querist  should  specify  how  those  who  may  be 
ready  to  reply  to  him,  ma|f  reply  to  him  direct.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  able  to  assist  gentlemen  desirous  of  ob« 
taining  genealogical  information  which  may  be  of  great 
importance  to  them,  although  of  no  interest  to  the  readers 
of  *<  N.  &  Q.,''  while  at  the  same  time  we  avoid  filling  our 
columns  with  matter  which  is  «  caviare  to  the  generaL"] 


By  way  of  reply  to  the  Queries  embodfied  in 
Mb.  nuTCHiN80N*8  remarks,  I  beg  to  say  that  I, 
for  one  custos  of  registers,  love  the  old  books,  and 
handle  them  and  keep  them  "  as  if  I  loved  them," 
independent  of  the  heavy  pains  and  penalties,  and 
provisions  made  for  the  safe-keeping  both  of  the 
old  and  new  books  in  52  Geo.  III.  c.  146.,  which 
is  prefixed  to  every  copy  of  baptismal  register 
since  that  date.  There  it  is  plainly  laid  down  that 
fourteen  years*  transportation  is  to  be  the  lot  of 
every  offender  for  breach  of  trust !  but  few  will 
probably  be  found  to  prosecute,  on  the  prospect  of 
receiving  half  that  penal^  for  informing,  which 
the  Act  has  by  a  blunder  enacted. 

H.  T.  Ellacohbs. 


THE   GENEALOGICAL  SUGGESTION. 

(2°*  S.  vi.  307.  378.  438.  481.) 
As  a  subscriber  to  "  N.  &  Q."  from  its  com- 
mencement)  I  beg  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against 
allowing    any  more    space   to   genealogical    in- 


30it9liti  to  Minor  ^nttUi. 

The  Two  MarshalU  (2°^  S.  vi.  461.)  —  The  ob- 
scurity in  the  biography  of  these  two  celebrated 
actresses  has  been  removed,  and  Sir  Peter  Ley- 
cester*s  and  Mr.  Fepys*s  contemporaneous  state- 
ments verified  in  a  note  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Raines,  in  the  Stanley  Papern^  Part  u.  173-4., 
printed  by  the  Chetham  Society,  1853.  It  i^ 
pears  that  Stephen  Marshall  commenced  his 
career  as  a  Churchman,  being  "  a  zealous  Epis- 
copalian and  Royalist,**  and  only  became  a  Pres- 
byterian after  having  petitioned  the  King  for  a 
deanery,  and  at  another  time  for  a  bishoprick, 
and  having  met  with  a  refusal.  In  early  hfe  he 
was  chaplain  to  the  loyal  Lord  Grerard,  but  hav- 
ing become  a  Presbyterian  his  connexion  with 
that  nobleman  endea.  Lord  Braybrooke's  con- 
jecture was  right,  but  he  had  mistaken  MarshalFs 
character.  W.  £.  M. 

National  Anthem  (2"*  S.  vi.  475.)  —  Almost  im- 
mediately after  reading  Db.  6auntlbtt*s  Note 
on  this  subject,  our  attention  was  accidentally 
drawn  to  a  passage  in  Fronde's  History  of  Henry 
VIII.,  vol.  iv.  p.  421.,  which  seemed  an  interesting 
illustration  thereof.  Speaking  of  the  goodly  fleet 
assembled  in  June,  1545,  at  Portsmoath,  it  is 
stated :  — 

*<  The  watchword  at  night  was  perhaps  the  orighi  of 
the  National  Anthem.  'Die  challenge  was,  'God  save 
the  King.'  The  answer  was,  *  Long  to  reign  over  vs  f  '— 
State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  814. 
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Lord  Nithsdale'g  Escape  (2»*  S,  vi.  458.)— A 
copy  of  the  Countess  of  l^ithsdale's  Letter,  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  escape  of  her  husband 
from  the  Tower  of  London,  will  be  found  in  the 
Scofs  Magazine  for  1792,  vol.  liv.  p.  165.  G. 

In  the  event  of  Ein  Fbager  not  being  able  to 
procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Grace's  edition  of  Lady 
Nitlisdale's  Account  of  her  Husband's  Escape  from 
the  Tower  of  London,  he  will,  upon  a  reference 
to  Cromek*s  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  OaUoway 
Song  (sm.  Svo.,  Lond.  1810),  find  full  particulars 
of  the  same,  together  with  the  letters  of  the 
Countess  to  her  sister  Lady  Lucy  Herbert,  an- 
nouncing the  extraordinary  adventure.     T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Anointing,  8fc.  (2°^  S.  vi.  441.)— Perhaps  F.  C. 
H.  could  kindly  solve  a  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  with  regard  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Pope. 
Is  he  not  essentially  regarded  as  an  anointed  per- 
son ?  And  yet  I  can  find  no  allusion  to  this  in 
any  description  of  that  ceremonial.  Does  this 
omission  arise  from  his  having  necessarily  pre- 
viously held  the  office  of  a  bishop,  which  would 
infer  that  the  consecrated  oil  had  been  poured 
upon  his  head  ?  or  does  it  admit  of  any  other  ex- 
planation ?  M.  G. 

Warwickshire. 

Blood  that  will  not  wash  out  (2°^  S.  iv.  260.  399.) 
— Alluding  to  the  celebrated  Fount  of  Tears  in  the 
garden  at  Coimbra,  where  Ignez  de  Castro,  was 
so  ruthlessly  slain,  Mr.  Kinsey  says :  — 

^  The  water  runs  over  a  bed  of  marble  which  is  marked 
with  red  spots,  and  these  the  crednloos  admirers  of  the 
place  believe  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  stains  of  blood 
shed  by  her  cruel  murderers.'*  —  Portugal  lUtutrcUedj 
p.  402. 

E.  H.  A. 

Treaties :  Foedera  (2P^  S.  vi.  462.)  — Your  cor- 
respondent Hebbbrt  is  recommended  to  study 
the  Preface  to  George  Chalmers*8  Collection  of 
Treaties  between  Chreat  Britain  and  other  Powers, 
2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1790,  where  he  will  find 
much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  various 
collections  which  have  been  published  since  1604. 

T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Beukelzoon  (2°*  S.  vi.  348.)  —  Is  not  the  word 
*'  pickle"  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  this 
great  man,  as  inventor  of  the  art  ?  The  Grerman 
equivalent  is  pokel.  Has  this  any  Saxon  etymo- 
logy ? 

A  mischievous  child  is  called  a  pickle,  pro- 
bably from  pickle-herring,  which  the  German  dic- 
tionary renders  der  pickelherring,  as  if  it  were  of 
English  origin.  Johnson  says  a  pickled  rogue  b 
one  consummately  villainous  !  They  give  as  a 
synonyme  Hanswurst,  who  is  probably  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  "  Jack  Pudding  "  whose  jokes  Gay 


represents  the  "draggled  folks"  "gaping  to  catch" 
at  "  Southwark  Fair."     What  country  can  claim 
the  origin  of  this  illustrious  character  ?      L  P.  O. 
Argyllshire. 

Separation  of  Sexes  in  Churches  (2"*  S.  vi.  414., 
&c.) — In  my  own  church,  and  pretty  generally  I 
think  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  the  original 
seating  is  still  preserved,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  maintained  in  the  manner  described  by 
Mr.  Carrington,  viz.  the  females  occupy  the  west 
end,  and  the  males  the  east  end,  of  the  nave,  as 
r^ards  the  unappropriated  seats. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Bingham's  Melcombe,  Dorsetshire. 

John  Hume,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (2"^  S.  vi. 
288.) — He  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1703,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  surgeon  there,  whose  other  children 
were  probably  bom  in  the  same  city.  The  Rev. 
George  Hume,  grandson  of  the  bishop,  is  now 
Vicar  of  Melksham.  The  bishop*s  will  may  throw 
some  light  on  A.  M.  W.'s  query.  It  is  dated  May 
12,  1778,  proved  July  12,  1782,  and  is  bound  in 
volume  "  Grostling,"  page  380.  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. Patonce. 

Chitta  Percha  Paper  (2°*>  S.  vi.  189.)  —  I  have 
not  seen  this  paper,  but  I  have  seen  used  a 
strong  solution  of  gutta  put  on  walls  with  a 
brush,  and  ordinary  paper-hangings  put  on  it,  in 
the  usual  way.  The  wall  I  saw  it  put  on  was  a 
very  damp  one.  It  partially  succeeded,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  solution  would  be  sufficient  for 
a  dampish  wall.  S.  Wmson. 

"  Land  of  the  Leal''  (2°^  S.  vi.  169.)— This  song 
was  written  by  Caroline  Oliphant,  Baroness  Nairn 
(born  1766,  died  1845).  With  the  exception 
of  Burns  no  one  has  written  so  many  truly 
popular  Scots  songs  as  Lady  Nairn.  For  an  ac- 
count of  her  I  might  refer  your  correspondent 
to  the  Modem  Scottish  Minstrel,  edited  by  Dr. 
Rogers  of  Stirling,  published  by  R.  &  C.  Black, 
Edinburgh,  1855--^ 7,  in  6  vols,  small  octavo. 

S.  Wmson. 
.  WaU  Orange  (2°^  S.  vi.  460.)  —This  locality  is 
in  the  parish  of  Leek,  where,  as  well  as  at  Ladder 
Edge,  are  the  copious  springs  and  extensive 
reservoirs  of  the  Potteries  Water- Works  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1847  to  supply  all  parts  of 
the  Potteries  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  The 
works  at  Wall  Orange  pump  the  water  into  a 
reservoir  at  Ladder  Edge,  28?  feet  high,  with  a 
capacity  of  delivering  1250  gallons  per  minute. 
(White's  Staffordshire,  230.  729.) 

T.  J.  BUCKTON. 

Lichfield. 

"  The  English  Theophrastus "  (2~>  S.  vi.  285.) 
— My  copy  is  the  "  second  edition  with  the  addi- 
tion of  37  New  Characters."  On  the  fly-leaf  in 
MS.  18  ""  Bj  Tom  Brown  and  others."  S.  Wmson. 
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I  Phwmlidn  (a-"  8.Ti.  431.)— The 
line  for  which  B.  N.  S.  seeks  a,  ^  presume,  the 
following :  — 

"  n«  yip  M/ilAt  irtip  iiin  tiawiiMt  o.o  Jtiipir." 

Ji  ocean  u  line  344.  in  tbs  rerj  (pocryphsl 
hortatory  poeoi  which  if  luuslW  assigned  to  Fbo- 
cjlides  In  the  old  collectiom.  I  need  bsrdlv  point 
out  ill  obvious  coincidence  willi  Dr.  Wfttls  a  well- 
known  diitich :  — 

"  For  Bltcn  And*  uni*  miachief  itill 
Fdc  idle  hands  to  do." 

C.W.  BlRGHAH, 


The  words  sought  a 
(t.  144.):  — 


J  the  nofllM"  yBii9erai6ii 


T.  J,  BnCKroN. 

Freruk  and  En^lUh  Coin  (a*"  8.  vi.  266. 3fi7. 
463.) — tie  Blanc's  Tnaji  Siilorique  dei  Monnaie; 
•  on  which  Ssj  relies,  and  tu  whiah  I  ha-re  no  access 
li«re^  will,  I  conceive,  supplj  Mblbth  with  the 
information  sought  as  to  the  Tariation  in  the  silver 
coinage  of  France  to  it)  lowest  point  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XV.,  when  the  llvre  was  oulj  8  sous, 
raised  hj  Louis  XVI.  to  20  sous. 

la  replj  to  his  first  query,  as  to  the  relative 
weight  of  the  pound  in  the  two  countries,  I  find  an 
answer  in  the  Companion  lo  the  Almanac  of  1830 
(p.  103.^,  where  it  is  stated  that,  "  under  Charle- 
mspDe  its  weight  was  12  ounces,  or  t  lb.  trot/ 
weight,  and  its  value  7S  liv.  17  sous  of  present 

In  answer  to  the  second, — Say  states  that  "the 
Uvre  [coin]  of  Charlemagne  contained  12  ounces 
at  Jhu  silver"  (i.  c.  xxi.  s.  fi.);  and  he  excludes 
the  alloy  in  his  computations.  For  English  money 
the  deduction  is  7J  per  cent.  {"  N.  &  Q."  2-^  S. 
Ti.  418.)  Although  the  Tower  pound  used  till 
Henry  VIIL  (1627)  was  only  llj  ounces,  yet 
tliere  was  a  more  ancient  pound  than  the  Tower 
one,  and  which  consisted  of  12  ounces.  (Penny 
C^c.  XXV.  311.) 

The  poidt  d»  mare  of  Charlemagne,  which  is 
heavier  than  our  avoirdupois  pom^',  may  have 
been  used  probably  for  impure  or  manufactured 
silver  or  for  silver  bullion  not  tested,  in  the  same 
way  OS  druggists  buy  by  the  avoirdupois  pound 
and  sell  by  the  troy  pound.  T.  J.  Bucktox. 

LicMeld. 

Etymology  of  "  Coehghut"  and  "  Coehthoot" 
(2"  8.  Ti.  400.)— I  beg  to  assure  your  corre- 
spondent, S.  W.  SiKOBB,  thatitis  not  "oW  sports- 
men" only  who  retrench  the  first  syllable  in 
"  Woodcocks."    In  my  experience  the  abbreviated 
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name  it  (as  perhaps  generally  with  John  Ball  at 
least)  the  more  common.  Bewick  describes  "the 
spriuger  or  cocker."  Bell  says :  "  The  amall 
black  eoelur  is  probably  derived  frona  the  K. 
Charles  spaniel."  I  have  also  alwara  been  naad, 
when  woodcocks  were  taking  their  voluntan  flight! 
in  the  twilight,  to  have  it  designated  by  keepen, 
&c.,  roding,  or  perhaps  roading.  I  oafy  write  it 
phonetically,  and  never  inquired  for  the  e^^mo- 
logy.  Will  this  bear  at  all  on  the  "  Cock  w>de" 
of  the  Dictionarium  Ruttictim,  as  quoted  by  Mb. 
SiHGEB  ?  Apropos  to  "  Chien  et  Loapi,"  I  have 
heard  a  definition  of  darkness  as  being  "  when  yoD 
could  not  tell  a  grey  horse  half  a  mile  off."  Some 
of  your  correspoodeuts  ma^  be  able  to  say  whe- 
ther this  is  a  common  saying,  and  where  it  pre- 
Tails  P  I.  P.  O. 

Argfllahirt. 

To  make  Bread  Seah  (2"  S.  vi.  344.)  —  Will 
Septimds  Pibbseb's  recipe  give  seals  that  make  a 
glossy  impression  ?  In  my  childhood  we  often 
made  them  in  the  same  way  (except  the  gam), 
using  vermilion,  lampblack,  &c.,  for  colouring 
them,  but  the  impreesions  were  dead.  We  also 
made  seals  of  gum-arabic  alone.  These  were  very 
brittle.  I.  P.  O. 

Argyllshire. 

Mosaic  (1"  S.  iii.  389.  469.  521.)  —  Mosaic  or 
Mntaic  work  is  designated  in  the  New  Testament 
XiBioTpoTBr  (John  XIX.  13.),  which,  being  a  pave- 
ment of  small  sections  of  marble  of  various  co- 
lours, was  described  as  vermicaiata  by  Lnciilas 
(Cicero,  Oratore,  iii.  43),  and  Uitelhta  a  rectiiia 
by  Suetonius  (K  Jtd,  Cat.  46.),  and  by  Horace 
as  pavimentum  superbum  (Od.  ii.  14.  27.),  and 
Lybici  lapiUi  (Epiit.  i.  10.  39.).     The  root  of  the 


VDBHAi,  "  coloured  marble."  From  tbia  word 
mushai  come  the  Latin  muda  and  masitmm,  and 
the  Italian  musaico,  the  French  nKotnoue,  the 
German  mosaischer  and  musiviscker,  and  the  Eng- 
lish mosaic  and  musaic.  The  Arabians,  therefore, 
have  furnished  this  word  to  the  Europeans,  who 
have  also  adopted  ietteUata  from  the  Romans. 
The  Hebrew  (=Chaldee)  equivalent  ia  XiSi^pu- 
Toy  is  by  St.  John  (lix.  13.)  stated  to  be  gab- 
hatha,  meaning  a  high  place,  not  here  physically 
but  metajihoricallT  high,  being  the  place  where 
the  pnetor  or  other  eminent  persons  gave  au- 
dience. (Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvi.  25.)  The  Hebrew 
term  is  not  descriptive  of  ^e  vari^ated  coloun 
and  designs  peculiar  to  this  art.  In  Esther  (L 
6.),  however,  we  find  a  description  of  inch  jjave- 
ment,  and  the  Tulgate  adds  to  the  t6xt,  without 
uithori^,  "quod  taira  varitiata  pictara  dteoraboL" 
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There  is  no  connexion  in  thia  etymology  with  the 
Greek  name  Moses  (Mwvcrfis,  LXX.)*  pronounced 
by  Spanish  Jews  Md'she,  and  by  Geridan,  more 
correctly,  MoW'She,  for  the  legislator*s  name  is 
not  a  Hebrew  one,  but  an  Egyptian  compound, 
in  Coptic  7720,  water,  and  ovje^  to  save,  meaning 
"  saved  out  of  the  water,"  in  allusion  to  his  rescue 
from  infanticide.  T.  J.  Bdckton. 

Lich6eld. 

Irish  Yam  (2°*  S.  vi.  432.).— The  extract  ap- 
pears to  be  imperfectly  quoted  from  L.  Roberts* 
Treasure  of  Trafficker  London,  1641,  p.  32.  I 
venture  to  ask  you  to  give  it  at  somewhat  greater 
length.  It  is  of  much  interest,  as  the  earliest 
known  notice  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Lan^ 
cashire.  It  is  true  that  so  early  as  Leland*s  time 
fabrics  called  "Cottons"  were  largely  manufac- 
tured in  this  district ;  but  the  materials  were 
linen  yarn  for  warps,  and  woollen  yarn  for  weft. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  name  "  cotton  "  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  coating." 

"  The  town  of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also 
herein  remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement 
commended,  who  bay  the  yarne  of  the  Irish  in  great 

?uantity,  and,  weaving  it,  retnrne  the  same  againe  into 
reland  to  sell.  Neither  doth  their  industry  rest  here ; 
for  they  buy  Cotton  Wool  in  London  that  comes  first 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna ;  and  at  home  worke  the  same, 
and  perfect  it  into  fustains,  vermillions,  dimities,  and 
other  such  stuffes,  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where 
the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  for- 
rain  parts,  who  have  means,  at  far  easier  termes,  to  pro- 
vide themselves  of  the  said  first  materials." 

Linen  warps,  spun  in  Ireland,  were  used  with 
cotton  weft  in  the  manufacture  of  fustian  until 
1773,  when  they  were  superseded  by  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright's  water-twist  yarn. 

GiLBEBT  J.  FbENCH. 

Bolton. 

Lynch  (2°^  S.  vi.  278.) — Allusion  has  been  made 
to  a  Lynch -pin,  as  elucidating  the  derivation  of 
this  word.  This  word  is  doubtless  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lynis^  an  axle-tree,  and  means 
the  axle-pin.  Is  lynch,  then,  a  blow  or  jolt,  to 
which  of  course  the  axle-trees  of  carts,  &c.,  are 
continually  subject  ?  A.  A. 

Poets'  Comer. 

Musical  Instrument :  Celestina  (2^  S.  vi.  457.) 
—  The  musical  instrument  alluded  to  by  Stt- 
L1TE8  was  introduced  by  Walker  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  his  transparent  orrery ;  and  I  think 
he  was  its  inventor.  Whether  the  secret  died 
with  him,  I  do  not  know ;  but  though  I  well  re- 
member hearing  it  as  an  accompaniment  to  his 
orrery,  I  never  heard  of  it  afterwards.  It  was 
well  named  The  Celestina,  for  its  sounds  were 
unlike  any  earthly  music,  and  quite  a  sublime  ac- 
companiment to  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
orbs  revolving  in  his  transparencies.  There  was 
no  sound  as  of  wire,  nor  did  it  seem  like  a  wind 


instrument :  yet  I  cannot  think  it  was  glass.  It 
might,  however,  have  been  some  ingenious  adap- 
tation of  musical  glasses.  P.  C.  H. 

Sttlites  is  perfectly  right  as  to  the  name  of 
the  instrument  he  describes,  but  wrong  in  sup- 
posing the  sounds  to  have  been  produced  from 
glass.  I  remember,  when  a  young  man,  freauently 
to  have  accompanied  a  lecturer  during  his  lecture 
upon  **  the  Celestina,"  then  a  novelty.  It  was  sim- 
ply an  old  harpsichord,  wherein  had  been  inserted 
a  well-resined  thick  horse-hair,  which  by  leverage 
from  the  action  of  the  key-board  was  pressed 
upon  the  wires,  and  by  a  sort  of  small  lathe,  used 
as  a  pedal,  caused  the  vibratory  sound,  which  was 
most  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  could  be  retained 
similarly  to  the  tone  of  an  orgain.  If  I  mistake 
not,  it  was  the  invention  of  a  well-known  piano- 
forte maker  named  Mott,  whose  descendants,  I 
beUeve,  are  now  pianoforte  makers,  &c.,  76.  Strand. 

J.  W.  H. 

St.  BlaviCs  Chafel  (2*^*  S.  vi.  283.)  —A  paper 
on  the  ruins  of  this  chapel  was  read  by  J.  T.  Ro- 
chead,  Esq.,  Architect  (Session  1857-8),  to  the 
Glasgow  Archaeological  Association.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  are  to  be  published  soon, 
where  no  doubt  this  paper  will  find  a  place.  The 
Glasgow  Herald  generally  published  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society.  If  Mb.  Pattison  will  examine 
a  file  of  this  paper  for  the  three  last  months  of 
1857  and  three  nrst  of  1858,  he  may  get  a  visee 
of  the  paper  in  question.  S.  Wmson. 


ROTES   ON  BOOKS,  STO. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  works  on  Archi- 
tore,  requiring,  as  they  generally  do,  large  and  numerous 
illustrations,  are  themselves  for  the  most  part  large  and 
expensive.  One  marked  exception  to  this  law  has,  how- 
ever, inst  appeared  in  the  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson s  lUustrcUed  Handbook  of  ArchUecOiret  being  a 
CoTicise  and  Popular  Account  of  the  Different  Styles  of 
Architecture  prevailing  in  all  Ages  and  all  Countries.  The 
promises  held  out  in  the  title  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  book  are 
fulfilled  in  a  hajidsome  octavo  volume  of  rather  more  than 
a  thousand  ^^ages.  The  author  considers  his  subject  under 
the  two  obvious  divisions  of  Non-Christian  and  Christian 
Art  The  former  is  treated  of  in  nine  books,  which  are 
respectively  devoted  to— L  Buddhist  and  Jaina  Archi- 
tecture; U.  Hindu  Architecture;  III.  Architecture  in 
China  and  America;  lY.  Architecture  in  Western  Asia; 
V.  EWptian  Architecture;  VI.  Grecian  Architecture; 
YII.  Roman  Architecture ;  VIIL  Sassanian  Arcbitectore ; 
and  lastly,  IX.  Saracenic  Architecture.  The  Second  Part 
which  treats  of  Christian  Architecture,  is  divided  into  ten 
books,  viz.  L  Romanesque  Style;  11.  Lombard  and  Rhe- 
nish Architecture;  IIL  Gothic  Architecture  in  France; 
lY.  Gothic  Architecture  in  Belgium;  Y.  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture in  Germany;  YI.  Grothic  Architecture  in  Italy; 
YII.  Gothic  Style  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  YIIL  GoChk 
Architecture  in  Great  Britain ;  IX.  Gothic  Arduteetore 
in  Northern  Eorope;  and  lastly,  X  Byzantine  Styku  In 
this  wi^  Mr.  Fergoson  has  contrived  to  supply  a  sue- 
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dnct  bat  popular  accoant  of  all  the  principal  buildings  in 
the  world ;  and  to  show  at  the  same  time  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  Art  generally. 
And  as  the  volume  is  illostrated  with  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred woodcats — while  the  plans  which  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  are  drawn  upon  one  uniform  scale —  it  will 
be  seen  at  a  glimce  that  Ferguson's  lUuairated  Handbook 
of  Architecture  is  as  vfduable  to  the  architectural  student, 
as  it  is  indispensable  to  the  nonprofessional  reader  who 
desiFes  to  know  something  of  the  masterpieces  of  that  Art 
iHiich  gladdens  our  homes  by  its  comfort,  and  enriches 
oar  cities  by  its  beauty. 

Rich  in  their  panoply  of  green  and  gold,  we  have  now 
some  of  the  Ghnstmas  Boo^  inviting  our  notice.  First 
and  foremost  among  these,  whether  we  regard  the  Poems 
selected  for  illastration,  or  the  beauty  and  artistic  excel- 
lence of  the  illustrations  theoiselves,  is  Favourite  Entfiuh 
Poena  of  the  Two  last  Centuries  unabridged.  lUustrated 
with  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wbod^from 
Drawings  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists.  Our  readers  may 
well  imagine  what  a  dainty  book,  has  been  formed  from 
the  shorter  masterpieces  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Collins, 
Keats,  Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  &C.,  illustrated  by  the 
.  skilful  pencillings  of  Cope,  Creswick,  Horeley,  Redgrave, 
Birket  Foster,  and,  in  short,  all  our  best  artists.  It  is 
indeed  a  book,  not  for  Christmas  only,  but  for  all  time. 

Of  the  same  class  and  character,  and  produced  with 
the  same  elegance  and  good  taste,  is  a  small  volume  — 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomcu  Grew.  It  is  most  beauti- 
fully printed,  illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  whose  dainty 
devices  have  been  cunningly  engraved  by  Palmer  and 
Wimperis ;  and  with  ornamental  head  and  tail  pieces  by 
W.  Harry  Rogers,  engraved  by  Evans.  It  is  a  volume 
to  delight  all  admirers  of  Gray,  —  and  who  does  not  ad- 
mire the  most  finished  Poet  that  ever  wrote  in  English  ? 

But  these  **  things  of  beauty ''  are  intended  for  grown- 
up men  and  women.  Our  younger  friends  have  not  been 
fbrgotten,  and  ChiUCs  Play,  by  £.  Y.  B.,  with  its  nursery 
jingles,  most  beautifully  and  fancifully  illustrated  by  E. 
y.  B.,  and  her  charming  drawings  reproduced  in  colours, 
will  improve  the  taste  as  well  as  gladden  the  heart  of 
every  child  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  copy.  For 
still  younger  children  there  is  the  Favourite  Pleasure 
Books  for  Young  People,  with  One  Hundred  Pictures  by 
Absolon,  Wehnertj  and  Wier,  printed  in  Cohurs. 

The  books  we  have  just  noticed  attract  by  their 
beauty.  We  have  now  to  mention  one  which  claims  at- 
tention on  the  score  of  its  literary  novelty  and  merit, — 
Mrs.  Gatty'^  Aunt  Judy's  Tales.  Mrs.  Gatty  writes  like 
a  wise  and  loving  mother,  with  a  keen  perception  of 


what  children  like,  what  children  feel,  wluifc  difldrai  can 
understand ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  **  Little  Ones  ii 
many  Homes,"  to  whom  the  book  is  so  gracefolly  dedi- 
cated, will  be  delighted  with  her  ChriaUnas  Box.  Tht 
book  is  charmingly  illustrated  hy  Miss  Clara  &  L 
another  member,  we  presume,  of  a  fkmi^  already 
distinguished  in  the  world  of  Art. 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES 

WAMTBD  TO  PUBCHA8K. 

Tu  Loxoojr  MAoAstHB.    YoL  XZVL   1797. 

•••  Letten,iUUiis p«rtieiil«s  ud  knrMt.iiriee, oapriag*£ree^  tote 
fent  to  ICiMM.  Bux  *  Dauit,  PoblklMn  vt  **  JfOTCS  Atf O 
aUEBIES.**  186.  Fleet  Stieet. 

Putienleri  of  Priee,  ae.|Of  the  foUowfaur  Booki  to  be  eeat  fifvelte 
the  centlemea  bj  irtiom  they  are  mpUzed,  and  whose  aaaoce  aaA  ati- 
drmet  ere  giTea  for  that  mupoee. 

P01.TOLOT  Book   of  Commox  PaATsa  in  Eiobt  liajraoAaea   at  One 
.    YiBw,  a  Pocket  Volume. 

¥r  anted  by  Me»$rt.  Hatehard  4-  Od.,  187.  FiocadOly. 

BisBOP  Wiuoir  OH  TBB  Loao's  Svppsa.   FidEerin^.  Kemp.  Sro. 
Wanted  by  F.  Hobaon^  WUt<ni  Terraee.  Cheetham, 


0atiui  to  CorrftffionlfetiM* 

Although  uw  have  this  week  enlarged  ottr  ITumber   to  _. 

paoeM,  voe  are  compelled  to  omit  many  artieUa  qfcomtideraHU.  imiereet. 

T.  D.  C    We  hope  next  toeek  to  make  v$e  <^  the  Mamaucnptm  far- 
warded. 

Tht  Memoin  of  Madame  de  Creqoy  hone 


We  hare  a  letter  for  our  eoifupomdent.    Wktrt  akatt  we 


8.  SL  S. 
tiout, 

forwardUT 

McirTAjrrns.  The  work  i$  te  WaUer  Charkton^  MJ>.,  emOOad  A 
Brief  DtscoorM  eonoeminff  the  DifSerent  Witi  of  Men:  written  nt  the 
Bequest  of  a  Gentleman  eminent  in  Virtne.  Leaminc,  PortniM,  ia  the 
Year  VBM.    Our  correipondeme*  copy  i$  the  Second  SdUion,  1C75. 

J.  6.  MoRTBN.  fi.  thankt  thit  correspondent  for  his  kbid  qgir:  bmS  he 
has  mtux  been  informed  that  the  original  edition  of  (kurletoffs  Memoira 
was  publiMhed  anonymously. 

Embbto  AjrnQOAatut.  For  works  containing  Usts  <^  the  JH^gftai 
bishops, see** N.  St  Q." 2nd 8. ir. 70. 

Ihqoirbr.  The  article  on  Joan  qfAre  i$  in  the  QaMXtnij  Beview* 
Ixiz.  281-339,  Mardi,  1842.  It  was  written  by  Eari  JHankope,  ami  "has 
been  republished  in  a  separaUform  by  Mr.  Murray. 

EaaATOM.-.Snd  8.  yL p. 486.001. ILL  10. At** TeU**  read  **FOL** 

**  NoTBs  AJio  QvaaiBS**  w  pubUAed  «U  noon  on  Piidaj,  and  <r  «Im 
issued  in  Moktut  PAan.  The  stOmerMm  far  fkuLaan  Carsm  ^ 
Six  Months /brwarded  dirtetfivm  the  ^dOsAers  (Mdbsdtmg  Oe  Haff" 
yearly  Imobx)  is  Us.  id.,  wkieh  may  be  paid  by  Poet  (MtoB  Onkr  «• 
feaiour  qfMmssns.  Bau.  ajio  DAU»r,18S.  riMmr  Btmaar,  mAXt  to  «*eai 
aU  C^asMumoAnomt  won  nn  Epwoa  BJtowid  be  addressed. 


ITKDEBTHE  ESPECIAL  PATBONAGE 
of  HEB  MAJESTY  and  H.  B.  H.  THE 
PBINGE  CONSOBT. 

JTow  Beady,  28th  Edition,  in  1  rol.  roral  Svo., 
with  the  arau  beantifoily  engraTea,  hand- 
eomely  bound  with  gilt  edget,  3\s.  6d. 

T  ODGFS  PEERAGE  AND 

XJ    BABONETAGE  FOB  1859. 

(kyrrected  throughout  to  the  Present  l^me 
ftom  the  Personal  Communications  of  the  No- 
UUty. 

The  jnesoit  edition  has  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and  contains  A  FULL  ACCOUNT 
of  the  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BABONETS, 
with  their  Collateral  Branches. 

HUB8T  a  BLACKETT.  Publishers. 
13.  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Now  ready.  32  pages  Svo..  sewed,  price  6d. 

PROPOSAL  for  the  PUBLIC A- 

X.  TION  of  A  NEW  ENGLISH  DIC- 
TtONABY  by  the  PHILOLOGICAL  SO- 
CIETY. (Win  be  sent  Post  Free  on  receipt  of 
ax  Stamps.) 

TBUBNEB  a  CO.,  fiO.  Patemoeter  Bow, 
LcMkdon. 
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'ESrS  GEMS  FROM  THE 

QBE  AT  MASTEBS,  both  Sacred  and 
Secular.  Edited  and  arranged  for  the  Piano 
by  G.  F.  West,  24  Imx^cs,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
each.—**  Mr.  West's  Gem  firom  Handel.  'Com- 
tart  ye,  my  People,*  is.  like  all  his  illustradons 
of  the  great  master,  artistically  managed.  His 
rererence  for  the  composer  exercises  a  restraint 
that  will  not  allow  him  to  go  beyond  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  t  bnt  the  cleerical  style 
of  Handel's  composition  finds  in  him  an  m>t  in- 
terpreter."—Yide  Edinburf^  Age,  Dec.  4. 

OLD  FATHER  CHRISTMAS 
QUADRILLES.  By  ADAM  WBIGHT. 
Finely  illustrated.  3s.  Also,  by  Alphonse 
Leduc,  My  Pet  Qnadrilles,  Pretty  Polly  Qna- 
drilles, Pussy  Quadrilles,  solo,3s.  each,  duets, 
4s..  and  the  Queen's  Lancers.  3«.,  ditto  duets, 
4s.  London,  BOBEBT  COCKS  ft  CO.,  New 
Burlington  Street,  and  of  all  moricsellers. 


Next  Week  will  be  publidied, 
POSBI8    4k  '■^T-w-mwfc« 

OP  CMBTBB. 

rnAMtLArmo  bt 

W.  EDMONDSTOUNE  ATTOUN, 
D.C.L. 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 

In  fi)olsei9  Svo.,  price  Ss.,  bomid  ia  elotih. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  80HB, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Next  Week  will  be  pnbliriied,  in  orown  Svo., 

INQUIRY    INTO    THE    EVI- 

i  ±   DENCE  BELATDTG  to  tiie  CHABOBS 
i  BROUGHT  byLOBD  MAGAULAY ) 
■  WILLIAM  PENN. 

Bj  JOHN  PAGET,  Ebq., 
Banister-at-LMr. 

WILLIAM  BLAGKWpO^  ft*  80N8, 
'EiOnbm0iWDd 
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qiHE    ANCIENT    POEM    OF 

mlhUie-PUertiJi"ift«re-"of)ohiiBiinj»D. 
EdiUd  rtomMDIfm  coUccUd  W  the  ^Ua  Mr. 
"■■"'•''-"'  "— ■    of  the  lCw»l  Bodety  uf 


TBLIAN    THE 

^^inH  t^  »tm  of 


THE     APOSTATE, 


CEBISTHAS  FKESENTS. 


Just  published,  2  vols.  fcap.  Sro.  l!i. 

MAUD    BINGLEY, 

A  TALE. 
By  FREDERICA  GRAHAM. 


ir^TrEJi 


(>niwt>le3luie)i 


A  SONG  OF  CHARITy:   nod 
oOier  POEMS.    Br  E.  J.  CHi 
a  ty  CollB^,  Tranatft. 


Thi»  D»i,  In  iaiiio.,prt™»i.  clotligUt, 

FALSE  APPEARANCES.    By 
M...  MACKiY,  AuUlnt  of  "  Tke  Fimih 


DEBORAH'S   DIARY.     A 
Sequel  bi"Uiiii'Pon[l,"  li]r  Ihe  nini 


Thii  Dir,  in  ml  en.,  price  7i.  eA  el«h  lUi. 
■pATHER  AND^DAUGHTERj 


Ubp  mud  ^uitnUou,'  iirice  7i.  <J. 
rpHE     NATURALIST    IN 


;aU«ft  Uu  tympMUii  orntden,  ftVHUti ' 

h^S^X''/;-': '     ■'■''"'  '"Xr^Si 

London :  BELL  &  DALDY,  1S6.  IXEET  STBEET. 


London  1  BELL  &  DALDF,  1S6.  Fleet  SIreet. 


TiHE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Landoo;  BELL  &  DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street 


fTHE  CHILDREN'S  BIBLE  PICTURE  BOOK. 

London :  BELL  &  DALDY,  186.  Fleet  Street 


no 

iKwB. 


„«.  ™r-j4 


LETTER  to  the  PARENTS 


IIMMEL'S  PERFUMED 


IRFUMED  AL-  '■  AILBEI 

lh«    LAKOTJAOE    Irf       'J     ALMAHiCK,  enlultd 
.,  b,   P-l  tor  Sen.      E^i^"""""    ■-" 


EB    OBHAMBKTa.    omUlnlni   I 


ILBERT'S    CLERGYMAN'S 

ALMANACK,  enluitd  bi  tin  laen- 

n^Ulon  of  "  Wblukcr'i  Clernmuj'B  IK*tj." 

The  YSBT&YALMAKACK.  a  >  Ihni, 
Till  CLEBICAL   AUIANACE.     lamA 


^STlk&idla. 
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SOCIETY    for   PHOMOTIMG 
CHRIBTIAN 
JOOKS    BinTABLE    for 


AUeb  OiMl  or,  the'B 
BSXTk  Ihe  B«  9lu>r> 


OiiMm  on  Coinnioi.  TblMt  lir  2 


Dilb/  (Birt  "D  ""I  'i'  EJ" 
ERmnd  BoTi  Ttt.  Pi  vhi 
nScTmio.  Finilind 
Ftanri  of'lht  rieiil  I 
PTow*SMPIiull*of  Oj*^ 


,  K^'rgJ.I'atunl  IliibiTT 


OoM'i  (P.  H.',  Ew,)  OnM.  Hie. 


of  UhAiI  ArU  Mil  Muni' 
^nntAniSld.    AWe-'Fcop. 


MH^'u 


NilSTIl4j>M.    ATmlt    '"■n^-., 
Puwniiu  of  TriTdtbj  Land  uid  fie 

nMbT'sfAnuPntl.    41  Corral 


SoHaioriftoiiiiik 


nil  loir.  Fc'4>-  VI 


LD  Field! ;   I-  KDjral  Fb^uuii 


T.  OTTEWILL  aid  CO., 
Flu>ta|T>plilo    App>r*t«a 


qiHE  AQUARIUM.— LLOYD'S 

BtunpL    IVFuei.  ud  STWiwilcuu. 
PortUiul  Ro>d.  Reirtiit" i^ik,  l^ado 


TirONUMENTAL  BRASSES 

iBd  nua  InMidlanl  and  Hodini  SRrlii. 
■■ — ■ il  on  8«1  orIllii(.  d,  i  aoDtt, 

BIO^MODt  or  8U1I  niDi.  tn- 


TTYDROPATHIC    ESTA- 


\nnea  from  Boatb  AIMob. 


L    D  AILT-ntCBE  4SINO     BEFU- 
b^L-AviH  of  thne  Wives  (whldi  cmUr 

1?  fu'i  !rBMi^""wlNB  ECAMflOr- 


aUUBB 
PROOF   i 


S    LOCKS,    FIEE- 


CHOBfi  k  SON.  H.  St.  FnVt  Oiaitbnii. 


J  HE    HEROES;    or,     GBEEK 


ThU  1>iU;  ntral  IfiniD- pjl 


'IS!?!..'' 

DAYS  OF  OLD.    Three  Storic* 


T\E   LA   RUE   Sc  CO.'S    FINE 

fof  luiTd  nn   ■  tif  ■  pdnf  ^Ip  4  Bnn  In  poliit 


I    IIEHURAMDDKI 


~VE  LA   RUE    &   CO.'8   RED 


T\E    LA  RUE   ft   CO.'S    RED 


a:, 

LA  RUE 

&  CO.'S  ILLU- 

Dl 

LA    RUE 

&  CO.' 

S   RED 

MiD.li™C0l01, 

«^Sf£ftST«'~- 

WHAT   WILL    THIS    COST 

rinx  l0  Utermrr  mjiidi^  pabUo  chuBolan,  Bjid 

SSS^ks^^  ■ 

UA^Ik  L4NE,  IPNDOH.  R.B.iiHuilBl 
to  oi«eme  ervr  owoilptfcai  ofPunnio  oa 
nrr  uinnlKctoao  mbi,  kb  oBh  brii«  fta- 
■^tiR]  wlih  A  largo  mg  oboke  ■Htrtmcnl  of 
mJ  cMlir  Faftm.  II  nd  owiT  DUdam  ilnvATB- 
mnt  In  Uii  MiUliv  &rt.  A  Bnci^IirBagK 
ofTrFfft,  uuiliiibniuaoiiA&r>iilliia,jaa(oii   < 


■  EAL   AND   80N-B   EIDER. 

enOoLiHu:  Hbo,  apokB-DOWH  QUDflv! 
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LOSDOK  SATUBDAY, 


THE    COUBT     OF    CHABLBB   TH^ 

The  reader  of  Eveljii'i  Diary  wiil  no  doubt 
remember  how  he  tells  that,  on  Dec.  IS,  1674,  ho 
"  aaw  a  Comcdj  at  night  acted  by  the  ladies  only, 
amongst  them  Lady  Mary  and  Add,  his  Royal 
Highness'  tno  daughters,  and  my  dear  friend 
Mrs.  Blagg,  who  having  the  principal  part  per- 
formed it  to  admiration.  They  were  all  covered 
with  jewels."  And  again,  bow  that  un  the  22nd 
he  "  was  at  the  repetition  of  the  Pastoral,  on 
which  occasion  Mrs.  Blagg  had  abont  her  near 
20,00o;.  of  iewels,  of  which  slie  lost  one,  worth 
about  sol,,  borrowed  of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk. 
The  press  was  so  great  it  is  a  wonder  sbe  lost  no 
more.     The  Duke  made  it  good." 

How  admirably  Mrs.  Blagg  performed  E»etyn 
has  himself  described  more  fully  in  his  Memoir 
of  her;  for,  having  afterwards  married  Sidney 
Godolphin,  the  Mrs.  Blagg  of  the  Court  Muque 
is  the  Mrs.  Godolphin  of  that  beautiful  biography 
for  the  publication  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
tlie  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  which  ia  enriched 
with  some  admirable  notes  by  the  tale  TAv.  Uolmes 
of  the  British  Museum. 

From  these  Notes,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Diary,  we  leara  that  the  Pastoral 
which  delighted  the  gay  Court  of  Charles  II.  at 
Christmas,  1674,  was  the  Masque  of  CatUto,  or 
the  Chanle  Nymph,  by  John  Crowne, 

The  principal  characters  are,  Calisto,  played  by 
llie  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  ;  Wji^'i,  by 
the  Lady  Anne,  irfterwards  Queen;  Jupiter,  jj);iyed 
by  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  Wentwortli ;  Juaa, 
tlic  Counters  of  Sussex ;  Ftecat,  the  Lady  ^lary 
Miirdaunt ;  Diaaa,  Mrs.  Blagge ;  Mercury,  Mrs. 
Jennings,  the  celebrated  Dnchess  of  Marlborough. 
The  Nymphs  that  danced  in  the  Prologue  were 
the  Countess  of  Derby,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
the  Lady  Katherine  Herbert,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and 
Mrs.  Frazier ;  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Dun- 
blaine.  Lord  Daincourt,  and  others  were  smong 
the  dancers ;  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Knight,  Mrs. 
Butler  and  others  acted  and  sung  in  the  perform- 

The  Chaste  Nymph  was  printed  in  1675  ;  and 
Gcneste,  In  his  Hintory  of  the  Stage,  describes  the 
p'wce  as,  on  the  whole,  doing  Crowne  credit  rslfaer  | 
than  otherwise,  its  principal  fault  being  its  length ;  i 
for  it  extends  to  five  acts.  It  is  founded  on  tiie  | 
3rd  Book  of  Ovid's  Melamorphoaet  from  line  4O0 
to  500.  Jupiter,  as  in  Ovid,  courts  Calisto  under 
the  form  of  Diana,  but  the  catastrophe  is  altered.  . 
Ciowne  says  he  was  reduced  to  t^e  dilemma  of 
diverting  from  the  story,  or  of  writinjj;  what 
would  have  been  unfit  for  Ladie«  or  Friacessei  to  I 


Crowne's  scruples  do  him  credit.  But  tha 
reader  will  perhaps  think,  Irom  the  concltision  of 
the  Epili^oe,  in  which  the  King  is  addrMsed, 


tliat  his  scruples  on  the  score  of  blaaplwaj  wkc 
ftwer  than  those  be  felt  on  the  score  of  iminMestT. 

These  preliminary  Notes  may  give  interest  to  tax 
following  documents,  selected  from  eeveral  othen 
of  amilar  character,  which  show  how  )[r«kt  WM 
the  expense  incurred  in  producing  this  Christmi* 
revel,  and  serve  to  give  us  some  little  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  performance. 

As  Caliilo  was  probably  one  of  the  Isteat 
masques  exhibited  at  Court,  I  venture  to  tbiok 
the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  will  be  amused  at  the 
glimpses  which  these  documents  sfibrd  us  of  the 
mode  of  getting  up  these  gorgeous  pageants. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  beading  of  £e  followioff 
paper  that  this  great  ball  lastdTfromi  tlu  8lh  in 
December  to  the  22nd  of  January :  — 
An  Acompt irf' tuch  thiTigi  oi  atr  ddivendloMr.  CaMn 
for  hit  Matitt  Great  Ball  from  llu  Sli  of  DtceaOtr, 

1874,  Haihc  12  of  Jam,,  ntxt  Eaihiwitig  at  JblL  vlt.  ^ 


ucallicoaf  ISyaidsa  pieca 


For  one  end  and  8  ysids  of  fusi 


For  2  ponnds  of  tow  at  3d.  p 
For  16  ifaeela  of  large  pas! 
For  a  pieca  ofBd  broad  a 

pj*c«  Sd  broad        .  -  - 

i'.ji  a  fiece  of  while  silk  lairing 
Fur  12  yards  of  cotton  riband 
Klure  10  ye  cloatbes  for  Ibis  bouse  bousbt 
For  M  laces  and  taging  2  aozen  and  2lac 
:  2  jardi  of  loop  lace  lo  be  loopd 


I'OT 

gold 


18  silve 


d  sltve 


0101« 
00  07  00 
00  00  U4 

00  10  02 
00  00  06 
00  Oi  08 

00  06  OC 

00  05  oe 
00  at  00 

00  Ot  Of 

00  00  oe 

0  00  0^ 


MoTiey  did>uTsed  by  JoH.  tfilton. 
Deamhwe  SO.  74.     Paid  for  a  collation  for 

tboaa  of  tbe  mtnEck  at  ye  Fleeso  Uvera       -    00  U  0« 
Hon  paid  at  Mr.  Lamb's  for  company  of  Hr. 

CabbJa  and  Hr.  Vaneer       -  -  •    00  07  Ofl 

Ftid  at  Hr.  ShaUiogs  nbicb  was  spent  by  my 

nutatar  and  Mr.  Cabhin        -  -  -     00  04  00 

P«r  Arcliabald  Eobertson's  charges  by  water 

ti)  Hr.  Haria  severall  times  •  -    00  M  09 

Piabuned  by  Jobn  Hay  at  ye  Golden  Lyou  -    00  11  00 


11  0 


11 


I  gather  from  one  of  the  documeBta  befor*  ma 
that  M-  Cabbin  was  employed  by  HeMn.  Jobs 
AlUu  Jlc  William  Watts,  hi*  M^esty's  tiAin  t9 
l»8para  the  dre«se« ;  and  I  presume  tl>e  Alfow* 
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Muearadag  SaiItU  awfa  if  JiAn  ^ 
S  combaUnU  •  -  -  • 

i  nil ji»         .  .  .  - 


2  hovM  in  t 
For  ooB  Irni 
4  heavenlj'  i 


ipeUc  and  1  katUa  dram 


Tint,  stteaduiE  lo  AmericiL     • 
Second  and  3rd  BtUndanUdilo 
Pourth  attendant  dilo  Amerioa 
Two  Afr)can]cingM 
J  Afrvcan  slsTes 

'   u  of  Uie  eontcy 


MCnpict 
«  jojnen,  11 
S3  twillctti 


.M. 


2«ylers<lilto 

A  sbephard  of  ihe  ci 


30  00  00 
IB  04  00 
17  It  00 

05  IS  08 

07  IS  00 
10  00  00 

06  09  DO 
OS  00  00 
OS  IS  00 

00  14  00 
03  09  on 
OS  12  OO 
02  OS  00 
16  14  OB 

07  04  00 

08  liOO 
02  IS  00 

05  06  00 

06  10  00 

02  11  00 

15  12  00 

03  07  06 
12  09  02 

01  08  08 

08  06  00 

00  11  00 
22  14  08 
06  00  00 
06  0!  00 
03  01  00 
21  10  08 

16  00  00 

01  06  08 


Mr.  AUui'a  pt.  abM«d 
JHiuoanuJiaj;  HoMtim 


-     10    4    0 


-     80  00  00 

4  laityn,  at  31.  6>. 

Ona  ihepbard 

-    10  00  00 

-    0608  00 

-    0600  00 

-    000000 

-    01  04  00 

-    06  OS  06 

-    020800 

-    06  10  08 

-    03  19  01 

,  Enropa         -           -    03  08  00 

U,  do.  Afrioi   -            -    07  02  00 

-    07  00  09 

-    01  08  08 

I^'Sillrtta    * 

-    DO  07  08 

t  thapbirda  mora 


4  haavanly  tptila 
Part  of  tbe  womani  habitU    - 
Part  of  Hona.  Davoa  - 
Part  of  21  cnmll  apHgg),  at  2a.  8d 
Part  of  4/.  IOl  layd  ont  fbr  glazed 
ailk,  and  trattoni  fbr  a  AlVycan  lUva 


17  DIM 
0«  WM 
OfiOtM 
OS  IIM 
21  10  H 


Mr.  Watlaptofabatementaia   -  -     09  U   I 

The  ingenuity  of  the  ladyresders  of  "  N.  A  <i" 
Trill  no  doubt  enable  them  to  form  "«  veryuieU) 
sotion  of  tbe  costumes  worn  on  the  oooaion  bj 
the  fiillowing  auuounl  of  the  inaterials  of  which 
tlU7  were  foftned.  The  list  will  be  found  to  coo- 
tun  a  few  temu  of  interett  in  tbe  hiBtoiT  of 
fiufaion.  It  ooet  *gpoA  deal  to  dreaa  k  Sh^ted 
in  thoH  dftja.  "The  Winds"  alao  were  ntbar 
expeniive  articlea.  But  a  Combutanl  miut  hwn 
been  ■  good  one,  to  repn;  his  coat 


Totalla. 


For  y»  body  of  ye  dnUet 
For  ya  aleevea   ■ 
For  y«  akJrts 
For  yo  bigg 

ChaiTy  aatten :  — 

For  ja  breechea- 

For  ye  paapoila  of  y«  dablat 

Foryabagg 
Charry  taAty:  — 

For  to  line  ye  halt 

ForlolinDTedoblH      - 
Cbery  and  ail  v  lace  2  flngi  broad : 

For  ye  dnblat  ami  bagg  - 
MttoBfinKerabroed:- 

For  ¥0  bo.ly  Bleevea  and  aldrta  - 
Sdrar  lace  i  fing-  broad 

For  ye  breeches  and  dnUet      .  - 

Foryebatt        -  .  . 

Silver  fringa:  — 

For  ye  breachea 

For  ye  bagg  and  atringa 
White  ja«li  — 

For  ye  bagg      .  .  . 

Fat  ya  aleeTet  of  ye  dublat 
SkyjewaUa:  — 

Foryednblet     - 

For  ye  breechea  - 
Bedjewala:  — 
'  For  ye  doblet    - 

For  ye  breeib«- 

For  ya  bagg 
Qreen  jewela:  — 

For  ya  dnblet    - 

For  ye  breechea  - 
SpaDglea:  — 

For  ye  bagg 

For  ye  breeches  - 

For  ye  dablet    - 
SOtot  and  cherry  jewold 

For  ye  dnblet  and  sleai 


IS    0    0       16     0    0 


-  29    2 
•    SO 
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319 

QvMlttiu/n- 1  Sa^. 

Nano*g<4dg*loMi.^ 

TotalL 

ChMigingtufifeU:- 

Toua 

For  lo  goe  round  ya  sleeves  and  "*  *  "" 

For  yo  wastcoit  and  sleeTM       - 

tt 

■a 

TS-"2 

iangete           -           -           -    4    2    0 
For  ye  seollopa  -    "        -            -    2    0    0 

GtecQ  satten :  — 

For  ye  Iftwralla  rf  yi  dablet  mid 

For  ye  boqda  of  ya  dablet  and 

broechei 
For  ye  iBWrolls  of  ys  CMip 
Mo>kt»ff«:- 
Foryebreecbes- 

Foryebarrsoryebody              -    8    0    0 
For  ye  short  loogets  of  ya  body      6    2    0 

21    0    0 

1    0 

0 

2 
2 

3 

1    3    0 
1    0    2 

Bn-dgoldgdoon;- 
ForlOKoeTonDdyecnds          -    2    00 
ForyoTongetaofyebody         -  12    0    0 
For  ye  gorget  •»««  and  aides    •    S    3    0 
Foryecapp        -             -            -    0    8    2 

Savgatoon:- 

IS    2    2 

SiiF'fringB 

Foryocapp       -           -           -800 

8    0    0 

ForjewBlcoatandrieM*.       - 
For  ye  breeches  - 

0 

5    0     1 

LongwhiteJeweU:-                      ^ 

Gold  aadmiuk  fringe  :  — 

For  ye  longela  of  ye  body  and 

For  to  goB  ronnd  ya  bneches     - 

0 

■leevaa            -           -           -  00  11 

Forjoapp       -'        . 

0 

10    0    0 

For  y.  capp      -           -           .  00    7 

01    G 

Gold  fring ;  — 

Trebhie  irhlta  Jewells : — 

For  ya  kueea  of  ys  breechea 
Gold  and  ailT'  batWna :  — 

1    0 

^ 

1     0     1 

Foryelongotaofyebody           -00    S 
Foryebodyitsalfi.         -            -  00    8 

For  ye  longeta  of  ya  sleeves      •  01    I 

02     1 

Foi  ye  waatcoat              -            -    S    8 

2    8 
Wada. 

B^  round  wl,  He  jeweils:- 

For  to  goa  round  ye  joQuolota   -  01     8 
Small  round  Jewells'  — 

01  a 

Savtobby:- 

TotaU. 

For  ye  brnlv  and  scoltopa            -  11    9 

For  ye  body  and  jowioloU 

ff!- 

0- 

'^xt% 

For  ve  longeta  of  ye  body  and 

Cherry  aatlen ;  — 

For  ye  jonnslols  and  paapoila     - 
For  VB  sleeyei  aiid  coW 

Gold  Ubby 
For  8  lambricaos  for  ve  lhoald» 

•       and  halt,  and  1'2  ol  ye  largeat 
elzc,  and  11  of  ye  S^size.  and 

1   1 

0 
0 

8    8    0 

Foryecapp       -'  '     -           .  06    4 
lied  Jewells 

Fwyebody       -            -          .  -  01    0 
Skyjewdl:  — 

For  ye  body      -           .           -  00    1 

2S    8 
01.0 
00    1 

10  of  v«  third  ^ze,  aod  IS  of 

Grjmjewell:- 

ye  amallest  size 

8    0 

3 

8    0    8 

Foryebody      -           -           .  0*    1 

00    1 

Cherry  and  silver  Iriog:  — 

Silver  purle  rosea:  — 

For  ye  boltom  of  ya  ioiinolot     - 
SUverfriog:- 
For  ye  back,  lidaa,  Oaeni,  and 

?    ^ 

0 

3    1    0 

»<^j™««t«  <rfy«  body  «id 
Foryecapp        -            .            -  00    I 

06    6 

paapoila          -           -^      . 
Silver  galoon :  — 

4    2 

2 

4    2    2 

^.^;S^—~.      .... 

01    0 

Foryealeevea  udJonnoloU      - 

5    1 

0 

S     1     0 

Small  gold  pnrldroM.! - 

Foryebo<ty»ndseollope            -08     B 

QmaHtitifurOBtQmbatanL 

For  ye  sleeves  Bad         -           ■  OS    6 

Scarlet  sWen: — 

Foryecpp        -             -            -  00    8 

10    6 

Foryelongets 

I     2 

0 

1    2    0 

The  following  Kjcount  adds  m.  Uttle,  I  beliere. 

Green  aaten:  — 
ForyejonnoloW 

1    8 

a 

to  the  history  of  our  actresses,  pronng 
ence  of  "  Madam  Hunt"  and  "BuIkm 

tbeexut- 

Hnnl." 

For  ye  aleere^  gorget,  aod  hd- 

the  latter  probably  Madam's  mother,  uid  bo  deua 

Silverubby!  — 

up  one  or  two  obMmre  pointi  in  the  goaaip  of  the 

For  ye  body       - 

1    1 

0 

tiise:  — 

For  ye  sleeves    - 

1    1 

0 

Aa  At  Woma,;  J«mt  tf  »le£r  HMu  iMaertd  into 

For  ye  botlom  of  Ihe  joonoloU 

k«Mal,  Creole  H'onbo.te. 

and  opper  cufb  of  ye  sleeves  < 

0    3 

0 

8    I    0 

Madam  Blake,  godess  of  hutiog        - 

osoo  oo 

Gold  tabby  ;— 
For  ya  barn  and  scallop* 

Madsm  Knight,  Pease 

0    8 

0 

08  10  00 

Foryecapp       - 

0    2 

2 

10    2 

Madam  Bntler.Ptenty             ... 

03  IS  00 

Gold  fringe :  — 

Aihephardess              .... 

04  01  06 

For    ye    jonoolota  uid    upper 

Attycaa  lady  -            -             -            .            - 

OS  OS  00 

Bleeves           .           .    "^. 

8    2 

0 

8    2    0 

05  01  oe 

Narrow  gold  galloon;  — 
For  to  goe  roond  ye  ....  ud 
upper  beeves  - 

8    2 

0 

8    2    0 

An  Afo-oan  lady         .... 
Mrs.  Maietres  and  Mrs.  Peane 

03  08  00 

04  01  06 
08  IBM 

Scarlet  and  silver  galoon :  — 
To  shamair  ye  steBTM   -           • 

9    0 

0 

ft   0    0 

48  DO  06 
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£ 

440 

030 

080 

002 

12  06 

502  12  06 

Tbe  whole  of  maakrads  first  bill 

The  se^ttnd  bill 

Payed  Devoe 

The  sprigs  of  corall  - 


And  thus  ends  my  account  of  the  rare  doings  at 

ChriBtmas  at  the  Court  of  the  Merry  Monarcn  — 

who  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  when  he 

heard,  in  the  Second  Act  of  Calisto^ 

How  nsefal  and  of  what  delight 
Is  Sovereign  power :  'tis  that  determines  right. 
Nothing  is  truly  goody  but  what  is  great,** 

J.  D.  C. 


it 


CHRISTMAS   CAROL. 

The  following  curious  old  Carol  in  the  Scotch 
language  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  your 
readers,  especially  now,  at  the  season  of  Christ- 
mas. The  fifth  stanza  strikes  me  as  peculiarly 
beautiful :  — 

"  Ane  Song  of  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
With  the  Tune  of  Saw  lula  law. 

"  I  come  from  Hevin  to  tell 
The  best  nowellis  that  ever  befell : 
To  vow  thir  Tythenges  trew  I  bring, 
Ana  I  will  of  them  say  and  sing. 

*'  This  day  to  you  is  borne  ane  Childe, 
Of  Marie  meike  and  Yirgine  mylde, 
That  Blessit  Barne,  bining  and  kyndc, 
Sail  yow  rejoice  baith  Hert  and  Mind. 

"  My  Saull  and  Lyfe,  stand  up  and  see 
Qaha  lyes  in  ane  Cribe  of  Tree ; 
Quhat  Babe  is  that  so  gude  and  faire  ? 
It  is  Christ,  God's  Sonne  and  Aire. 

"  O  God  that  made  all  Creature, 
How  art  Thou  become  so  pure. 
That  on  tbe  Hay  and  Straw  will  lye, 
•Among  the  Asses,  Oxin,  and  Kye  ? 

**  O  my  deir  Hert,  zoung  Jesus  sweit. 
Prepare  thy  Creddil  in  my  Spriet, 
And  I  will  rocke  Thee  in  my  Hert, 
And  never  mair  from  Thee  depart. 

'*  But  I  sail  praise  The  ever  moir 
With  Sangs  sweit  unto  thy  Gloir, 
The  knees  of  my  Hert  sail  I  bow, 
And  sing  that  richt  Balalalow." 

(^Baw  lula  law^  also  halililow,  and  here  at  the 
doae  of  the  last  stanza,  balulalow^  is  supposed  to 
be  part  of  an  old  Fr.  lullaby.  —  Jamieson  on 
Balow, — TTiir^  ihese.^Bining,  benign  ? — Cribe  of 
Tree,  wooden  crib  or  cradle?. —  P^re  =  puir, 
poor.)  Thomas  !dots. 


MEDLS:VAL  SYMPOSIA. 


Our  ancestors  were  less  saueamish,  both  m  their 
intellectual  and  gastronomical  tastes,  than  our- 
selyes.  Whilst  not  a  few  of  their  existing  descen- 
dants infer  that  the  festive  ceremonies  peculiar 


to  Christmas  originated  in  the  Saturnalia  of  tiie 
heathen,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  diaconnten- 
anced  by  all  true  believers,  the  baron,  knight, 
and  franklin,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenik 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  troubled  themselTea  Tery 
little  about  the  derivation  of  cuatooiSy  bat  cob- 
fined  their  attention  exclusively,  and  perhapa  not 
unwisely,  to  the  use  of  those  good  tninga  which 
the  universal  happiness  of  the  season  prescribed. 
In  conning  over  some  of  their  bills  of  rare  on  ex- 
traordinary galas  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  In- 
stallation of  Ralph,  Abbot  of  Canterbury,  in  1309,) 
we  are  no  less  astonished  at  the  prodi^ous  num- 
ber of  guests  provided  for  (sometimes  amounting 
to  several  thousands),  than  at  the  perfection  to 
which  they  had  carried  the  ar$  coquinaria.  Those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  knowing,  not  only  what 
messes  our  ancestors  were  partial  to,  but  also  how 
they  were  prepared,  must  consult  that  most  exact 
and  unique  Forme  of  Curyy  or  roll  of  ancient 
English  cookerv,  which  was  compiled  about  the 
year  1390  by  the  master  cooks  of  Richard  IL — 
'*  the  best  and  ryallest  viander  of  all  christian 
kynges'* — where  their  curiosity  and  pains  will  be 
amply  rewarded.  It  is  given  in  extenso  in  War- 
ner s  Antiquitates  CtdinariiB,  4to.,  Lond.  1791. 

The  symposium  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  very 
difierent  aflair  to  what  it  is  in  our  time.  The 
hour  was  much  earlier.  Dr.  Thos.  Cogan,  in  liis 
Haven  of  Health  (4 to.,  Lond.  1589),  says :  — 

"  When  foare  hours  be  past  after  breakfast*  a  man  may 
safely  taste  his  dinner,  and  the  most  convenient  time  for 
dinner  is  about  eleven  of  the  clocke  before  noone.  .... 
At  Oxford  in  my  tyme  they  used  commonly  at  dinner 
boyled  biefe  with  potage,  bred,  and  here,  and  no  mors. 
The  quantity  of  biefe. was  in  value  an  halfe-penny  fbr  one 
mouth:  sometimes,  if  hunger  constrayned,  they  would 
double  their  commons.'*  —  r.  184. 

That  was  scant  fare,  notwithstanding  *'the 
double  commons"  occasionally,  compared  with  the 
ordinary  baronial  meal,  or  *'  servise  on  fleshe  day,** 
as  described  by  the  royal  cooks  in  their  Forme  of 
Cury,    Here  it  is :  — 

"  At  the  first  cours,  browet  farsyne  (rich  broth  of  meats) 
and  charlet  to  potage  {fish  stewed  in  spiixs) ;  and  ther- 
withe  bake  maudelard  (mallard),  and  teles,  and  smale 
briddes  (small  birds)^  and  do  (puf)  therto  idmonde  my  Ike ; 
and  therwithe  capon  rosted  with  the  syrip;  and  ther- 
withe  veel  rosted,  and  pygge  rosted  andendoredCAostocf), 
and  served  with  the  yolke  on  his  neke  over  elide  and 
hernesewes  (on  strainers) ;  therwithe  a  leche  (slice  ofmeaf 
or  bread),  and  a  tarte  of  fieshe.  At  tbe  second  cours 
browet  of  almayne  and  viande  rial  to  potage ;  and  ther- 
withe maularde  and  conyngis  (ra66iYs)  rosted,  and  fidaaant, 
and  venyson ;  and  therwithe  gele  (jelly)  and  a  leche,  and 
urchynnes  (hedgehogs),  and  pome  de  orynge.  At  the 
thridde  cours,  bore  in  egurdouce  (stewed  in  qriesd  wimss) 
and  mawmene  (a  highly  spiced  compound  of  fork,  wHd  and 
tame  fowl,  fruits,  ^c.) ;  and  therwithe  cranes,  and  ^rdde^ 
and  curlew,  and  partoryche  rosted,  and  therwithe  a  leohcL 
and  custarde,  and  pecok,  endoret  and  rosted,  and  served 
with  the  skynne ;  and  therwith  koekafftia  (<ni  M  eodi), 
and  flaumpeyns  (mince-meat  pie),  and  daiyoks  (fiaked 
custard  in  a  crust),  and  peres  in  q^p." 
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The  "  servise  on  fysshe  (or  fast)  day  "  was  al- 
most as  sumptuous.  All  classes  indulged  in  an 
immoderate  quantity  of  the  hottest  condiments. 
Hence  Chaucer :  — 

«  Woe  was  his  cook,  bat  that  his  sauces  were 
Poinant  and  sharp." 

The  standard  dishes  at  Christmas  were  the 
boards  head  and  peacock,  each  of  which  was  served 
up  with  every  circumstance  of  pompous  ceremony. 
Preceded  by  trumpets,  and  followed  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  ladies,  knights,  and  squires,  the  sewar 
(sometimes  on  horseback!)  brought  the  boar's 
head  into  the  hall,  singing  a  carol  as  he  deposited 
it  on  the  dinner  table.  The  peacock — ''food  of 
lovers  "  and  the  '*meate  of  lordes"  —  was  usually 
served  up  "in  all  its  natural  splendour.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  the  crowning  feat  of  the  master  cook. 
The  Forme  of  Cury  is  very  explicit  on  the  sub- 
ject :  — 

"  At  a  feeste  roiall,  pecokkes  shall  be  dight  on  this 
manere :  —  Take  and  flee  of  the  skjnne  with  the  fedors, 
tayle,  and  the  nekke,  and  the  bed  theron ;  thenne  take 
the  skynne  with  all  the  fedars,  and  lay  hit  on  a  table 
abrode,  and  strawe  theron  grounden  com3m ;  thenne  take 
the  pecokke  and  roste  hym,  and  endore  hym  with  rawe 
zolkes  of  egges ;  and  when  be  is  rested  take  hym  of,  and 
let  hym  coole  awhile,  and  take  and  sowe  hym  in  his 
skynne,  and  glide  his  combe,  and  so  serve  hym  forthe 
with  the  laste  coors." 

The  royal  bird  was  usually  "eten  with  gyn- 
gener.**  No  expense  appears  to  have  been  spared 
in  its  preparation  for  the  table.  Massinger,  in 
his  City  Madam,  incidentally  alludes  to  that  £ict 
when  exclaiming  — 

" the  carcasses 

Of  three  wethers  bmsed  for  gravy,  to 
Make  sauce  for  a  single  peacock!  " 

Koast  beef,  plum-pudding,  and  turkey,  which 
comprise  the  staple  of  our  Christmas  fare,  were 
unknown  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  reserved 
for  bluff  King  Hal  to  knight  and  give  preemin- 
ence to  the  loin  of  beef.  Turkeys  were  introduced 
in  the  15  th  year  of  his  reign,  giving  rise,  says 
Baker  (in  his  Chronicle),  to  the  following  eoup- 
let:  — 

**  Tarkies,  carpes,  hoppes,  piccarell,  and  beere^ 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  yeare." 

There  was  a  medley  or  potage  of  plums, "  floer," 
&c.,  which  the  vulgar  occasionally  indulged  in; 
whence  originated,  as  many  suppose,  our  national 
pudding.  /3. 


FOLK   LORE. 

Tivo  Worcestershire  Legends :  The  DemTs 
Spadeful,  —  An  isolated  rock,  situated  in  a  val- 
ley between  Bewdley  and  Stourport,  nearly  op- 
posite to  Ribbesford,  is  invested  with  a  legend, 
strange  in  its  character,  and  rather  curious  in  its 
details.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

'*In  the  good  old  tiinfls,  tho  inhabitants  of  B«wdley 


were  a  straightwalking,  faithfal  race,  who  said  nay  to"the 
Devil's  suggestions,  and  would  have  none  of  his  coun- 
sels. Failing  to  win  them  over,  the  Devil,  enraged,  swore 
to  make  an  outward  impression  at  least  on  such  a  rebel- 
lious generation;  and  accordingly  started  back  to  Pan- 
demonium, to  select  a  fit  instrument  of  vengeance.  The 
Bewdlevites,  naturally  alarmed,  held  meetings,  at  which 
their  elders  discussed  the  matter  with  due  solemnity. 
Shortly  a  rumour  reached  them  that  the  Devil  had  been 
seen  with  a  huge  rock,  hoisted  on  a  spade  over  his  should 
der,  full  march  upon  their  Zion.  After  the  first  firantic 
demonstrations  of  terror  had  subsided,  every  inhabitant 
cajMible  of  locomotion  repaired  to  an  ancient  seer,  who 
resided  in  the  neighbounng  forest  of  Wyer,  to  solicit  his 
aid  and  intervention,  leaving  only  a  few  imbecile  crafts- 
men in  their  city.  Now  one  of  these  was  a  journeyman 
cordwainer,  who,  without  mentioning  his  proceedings, 
slung  a  number  of  old  worn  boots  over  his  shoulder,  and 
sallied  forth  to  meet  their  diabolic  enemy.  History  is 
silent  as  to  the  distance  between  Pandemonium  and 
Bewdley.  However,  'twas  long  enough  to  tire '  e'en  a  deil ; ' 
for  when  the  cobbler  had  travelled  some  two  miles  he 
descried  him,  resting  a  vast  rock  on  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  and  gazing  perplexedly  round  in  an  endeavour 
to  discover  the  ofiiending  city.  The  Devil  observed  him, 
and  demanded  what  distance  it  was  to  Bewdley,  and  in 
what  direction  it  lay  ?  *  It  be  a  neation  way,  Sur ;  lookee 
'eer  (pointing  to  the  boots),  they  wos  new  'uns  when  I 
left  whum,  but*they  be'ant  worth  much  neow.'  So  say-  . 
ing  he  passed  on.  The  Devil  observed  the  worn  and  sole- 
less  understandings,  and  exclaimed,  *  Well !  if  that's  it, 
perhaps  the  rebels  ar*nt  worth  the  trouble,  so  I'll  e'en  let 
them  live  a  little  longer.'  With  these  words,  he  rolled 
the  rock  into  the  valley,  and  vanished.  The  cobbler  was 
duljL honoured  on  his  return;  and  to  this  day  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  ancient  city  entertain  a  lively  sense  of  the 
clever  way  in  which  the '  cobbler  did  the  Devil.' " 

The  rock  is  known  as  the  "  DeviFs  spadeful.** 
"  I  tell  the  tale  as  told  to  me.'*  Your  correspon- 
dent, CuTHBEKT  BsDB,  B.A.,  wiU  dqubtlcss  recol- 
lect it,  and  may  perchance  be  .able  to  give  other 
interesting  details  connected  with  it. 

Legend  of  King  Keder,  —  The  only  account  of 
this  apocryphal  monarch  we  possess  is  a  poetic 
myth,  relating  an  amorous  design,  from  the  frus- 
tration of  which  our  town  was  named.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

^  King  Keder  saw  a  pretty  ^rl. 
King  Keder  would  have  kissed  hor, 
The  damsd  nimbly  slipped  aside, 


and  80 


King  Keder  miss'd  her. 

Keder  missed  her.*' 


Kiddermiiister. 


R.  C.  Wa&db. 


Christmoi  Custom  at  the  FowidUng,  Lyons, — 
The  following  paragraph^  oopied  from  Galignani^ 
appeared  in  The  Olobe,  29th  Dec.  1857  :—- 

**  A  touching  custom  has  prevailed  at  Lyons  for  many 
years.  The  ^st  child  that  is  abandoned  to  the  care  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  on  the  eye  of  Christmas  Day  !s 
received  with  peculiar  honours,  and  attended  to  with 
everr  care.  A  very  haBdaome  cradle,  prepared  before* 
hand,  reoeives  its  little  body;  the  softest  oovarings  givo 
it  warmth;  the  kiadait  solieitad^  watches  over  its  alm- 
b^n.   Tb0  whoto  is  dea^^iied  te  praient  the  stroBgest 
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contrast  to  the  scene  in  the  stable,  in  which  the  Saviour 
was  received  in  entering  on  His  earthly  existence,  and  to 
show  that  the  being  condemned  here  below  to  perish,  the 
victim  of  vice  or  misery,  is  saved  by  the  birth  of  Him 
who  was  sent  on  earth  to  inculcate  charity  among  men." 

Mercatob,  a.  B. 

Commemoratian  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Spanuh 
Armada, — I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  inform  me  whether  any  annual 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  held  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
some  of  the  observances  of  which  mi<;ht  after- 
wards have  become  mixed  up  with  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  for  I  have  heard  the  following  verse  shouted 
by  the  "  juvenile  zealots  *'  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Maidstone ;  and  when  we  remember  that  many 
of  the  spoib  of  the  Armada  were  cast  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  it  might  especially  have  been  kept 
up  in  that  county :  — 

"  Popy,  Popy,  Spanish  Popy, 
Jast  come  np  to  town ; 
With  his  ragged  jacket  on. 
And  his  crippled  triple  crown.'' 

It  would  be  interesting  if  any  *more  verses 
could  be  added  to  the  above.  M.  G. 

St  Bamahe's  Day  (2°*  S.  vi.  473.)  —  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  children  call  the  lady- 
bird Bamaby  Bright,  and  address  it  thus :  — 


**  Bamaby  Bright,  Bamaby  Bright, 
The  longest  day,  and  Uie  shortest  night" 

Poor  People^ 8  Notions  of  Angels,  — 


M,G. 


"  I  have  often  tried  to  make  out  the  exact  ideas  the 
poor  people  have  of  angels,  for  they  talk  a  great  deal 
about  them.  The  best  that  I  can  make  of  it  is,  that  they 
are  children,  or  children's  heads  and  shoulders  winged,  as 
represented  in  church  paintings,  and  in  plaster  of  Paris  on 
ceilings;  we  have  a  goodly  row  of  them  all  the  length  of 
our  ceiling,  and  it  cost  the  parish,  or  rather  the  then  minis- 
ter, who  indulged  in  them,  no  trifle  to  have  the  eyes  black- 
ened, and  a  touch  of  light  red  put  in  the  cheeks.  It  is 
notorious  and  scriptural,  they  think,  that  the  body  dies, 
but  nothing  being  said  about  the  head  and  shoulders, 
they  have  a  sort  of  belief  that  they  are  preserved  to  an- 
gels, which  are  no  other  than  dead  young  children.  A 
medical  man  told  me  that  he  was  ctdled  upon  to  visit  a 
woman  who  had  been  confined,  and  all  whose  children 
had  died.  As  he  reached  the  door,  a  neighbour  came  out 
to  him,  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  saying,  *  O 
she's  a  blessed  'oman  —  a  blessed  'oman.'  *A  blessed 
'oman,'  said  he, '  what  do  you  mean  ?  She  isn't  dead,  is 
she? '  *  Oh  no,  but  this  on's  a  angel  too.  She's  a  blessed 
'oman,  for  she  breeds  angels  for  the  Lord  I '"—From 
Etsay$  by  the  Kev.  John  J&gles,  M.  A 

B.  W.  Hacilwood. 

Dtist  from  a  Grave. — When  a  boy  I  was  told, 
and  I  heard  it  with  a  strange  sensation  of  dread, 
that  if  an  individual  took  up  a  handful  of  dust 
thrown  from  a  newly-opened  grave,  he  might 
know  whether  a  good  or  a  wicked  person  had  been 
formerly  buried  there ;  for,  said  my  informant^  if 
the  dost  stirs  in  your  hand,  you  may  be  sure  tJhat  it 


had  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  body  of  a  wicked 
man  or  woman  ;  for  **the  wicked icanDOt  rest**  any- 
where,  not  even  in  the  grare!  Mj  curiositj 
never  led  me  so  far  as  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
I  dare  say  that  it  would  affiurd  rery  little  astisfie- 
tion  to  any  one  to  try  it. 


Super stUiou  in  Bute, — Near  Blain  chapelt  Bute, 
rises  a  solitary  fir-tree,  towering  abore  ooppiee 
and  underwood,  and  surrounded  by  a  eirealir 
stone  well ;  capable,  perhaps,  of  holding^  two  doceo 
people.  This  ruin  is  called  the  ^  penanoe  ciiapd,* 
and  the  belief  is  that  here  the  nuns  ^rore  away 
the  weary  hours  of  punishment  for  minor  short- 
comings. 

A  belief  attaches  itself  to  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
that  it  is  a  sure  conjurer  of  prophetic  dreams  iff 
portion  be  placed  under  the  sleeper's  pillow  at 
night.  And  so  strongly  has  this  superstition  takei 
hold  on  the  islanders,  that  not  a  fragment  of  hA 
is  left  for  coming  generations  who  may  wish  to 
share  in  the  lucky  dreams  of  their  foreliithers. 

T.  H.P. 

Remedy  against  Fits, — The  following  disgusting 
case  of  superstition  is  chronicled  by  the  Stamftm 
Mercury  of  yesterday.  It  ought  to  be  perpetuated 
in  the  pages  of  "  N.  &  Q."  :  — 

**A  collier's  wife  recently  applied  to  the  sexton  of 
Raabon  church  for  ever  so  snuul  a  piece  of  a  *  human 
sknll '  for  the  purpose  of  grating  it  similar  to  ginger,  to  be 
afterwards  added  to  some  mixtore  which  raelntended 
giving  to  her  daughter  as  a  remedy  against  fits^  to  wfaidi 
she  was  subject." 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

October  9, 1858. 

Dorsetshire  Nosology, — The  following  conver- 
sation, which  took  place  in  a  Dorsetshire  village  a 
few  days  ago,  somewhat  curiously  illustrates  the 
nosology  and  therapeutics  of  that  county :  — 
*'  Well,  Betty  (said  a  lady),  how  are  you  ?** 
*'Pure,  thank  you.  Ma  am;  but  I  has  been 
rather  poorlyish.** 

**  What  has  been  the  matter  with  you  P** 
"  Why,  Ma'am,  I  was  a-troubled  with  the  rin^ 
of  the  lights ;  but  I  tooked  a  dose  of  shot^  and  that 
have  a-keeped  them  down  !**  C.  W.  B. 

Weather  Proverb,  —  The  following  lines  were 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newborough  Paikf 
Yorkshire,  where  a  herd  of  deer  is  kept :  -^ 

**  If  dry  be  the  bucks'  horn  on  Holyrood  mom, 
Tis  worth  a  lost  <^  gold ; 
But  if  wet  it  be  seen  ere  HolyrcMd  e'en. 
Bad  harvest  is  foretold." 

H.  OziionD. 

Superstition  relating  to  the  Swallow,  —  One  day 
in  my  childhood  while  playing  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  I  was  going  to  shoot  at  a  swallow  that  was 
sitting  on  a  paling.  An  old  woman  who  was  near 
me  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  Sir,  don*t  shoot  a  swallow ;  if 
you  do  the  cows  wiUm^  Uood^  Mhohbib. 
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Chickens,  —  In  Poems  for  Youth  by  Mary  Al- 
len, London,  1810,  is  one  entitled  '*  Gratitude,"  in 
which  is  — 

**  The  little  chickens,  ts  they  dip 
Their  beaks  into  the 'river, 
Hold  ap  their  heads  at  every  sip, 
And  thank  the  giver.'*  * 

Is  this  in  the  folk-lore  of  other  counties  ?  S.  E. 

Enigma.  —  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
common  riddles  offered  for  solution  by  children  in 
East  Yorkshire.  The  cabalistic  Jtum  Paradisum 
is  the  holly- tree ;  which,  from  its  prickly  defences, 
would  seem  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  its  re- 
semblance to  the  cherubim  guarding  the  entrance 
of  Paradise :  — 

**  Itum  Paradisum,  all  cloth^  in  green. 
The  king  coald  not  read  it,  no  more  could  the  queen ; 
They  sent  for  the  wise  men  out  of  the  East, 
Who  said  it  had  boms,  but  was  not  a  beast" 

H.  OZMOND. 

Asking  Passers'by  for  a  Remedy  (2'^  S.  vi.  333.) 
—  In  Sussex  there  is  a  superstition  to  ask  any 
one  who  hap|>ens  to  be  passing  by  with  a  pie-bald 
horse  what  is  good  for  any  disease  that  any  of  the 
family  may  be  labouring  under.  Whatever  the 
answer  may  be,  the  remedy  is  given  with  full 
faith  it  will  cure  the  patient.  A  medical  gentle- 
man told  me  that  a  woman,  who  had  a  child  ill 
with  the  whooping-cough,  saw  a  stranger  riding 
by  on  a  pie-bald,  and  rushing  out  of  the  house, 
asked  eagerly  what  would  cure  it.  The  stranger 
thought  the  woman  was  ridiculing  him,  and 
answered,  *^Rum  and  milk  in  the  morning.**  I 
was  assured  that  the  foolish  mother  actually  gave 
it  to  the  child,  and  nearly  caused  its  death.  A.  A. 

Poets'  CJomer. 


UNDBB  THB   MI8TLBTOB. 

Hone  relates  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  a 
Christmas  party,  as  to  which  might  be  the  great 
point  and  crowning  glory  of  Christmas  festivity. 
One  said,  Mince-pie;  another  said.  Beef  and  plum- 
pudding;  some  said,  the  Wassail-bowl;  but  a  fair 
maiden  blushingly  suggested  the  Misdetoe.  She 
was  right ;  for,  accordmg  to  the  received  rule  of 
mediaeval  times,  except  a  maiden  was  kissed  at 
Christmas  under  the  Misdetoe^  she  could  not  be 
married  during  the  ensuing  year. 

What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  connexion  be- 
tween Christmas  Mistletoe  and  Christmas  kiss- 
ing? 

Some  will  reply  that  the  mistletoe  was  sacred 
to  the  heathen  goddess  of  Beauty.  Others  will  tell 
us  to  look  for  an  answer  among  the  Drnida,  and 
among  certain  old-world  mysteries,  in  which  the 
mistletoe  had  a  distinguished  j>lace  and  a  high 
preeminence.     But,  setting  aside  druidical  and 

*  A  common  belief  in  Kent, 


pagan  practices,  let  us  rather  inquire  what  was 
the  part  performed  by  the  mistletoe  in  medissval 
times  amongst  ourselves. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  mistletoe,  though  it 
formerly  had  a  place  amongst  the  evergreens  em- 
ployed in  the  Christmas  decoration  of  churches, 
was  subsequently  excluded.  Why?  Mistletoe, 
says  Hone,  was  put  into  the  church  at  Tedding- 
ton ;  but  the  clergyman  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
away.  Why  ?  It  is  also  certain  that,  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  the  Church,  many  festivities  not  at 
all  tending  to  edification,  the  practice  of  mutual 
kissing  among  the  rest,  had  gradually  crept  in  and 
established  themselves ;  so  that,  at  a  certain  part 
of  the  service,  **statim  Clerus,  ipseque  populus, 
per  hasia  blonde  sese  invicem  oscuUxretwry  This,  of 
course,  could  not  go  on  long  without  indecorum ; 
the  smacks  were  too  loud  ;  and  so  the  kissing  and 
the  mistletoe  were  both  yery  properly  bundled  out 
of  the  church  (Hone,  Hook,  Moroni,  Bescherelle, 
Du  Cange«  &c.  &c.). 

Yet  the  plaguy  mistletoe,  though  thus  ecclesias- 
tically excommunicated,  still  retains  its  primssval 
characte|r,  as  the  recognised  emblem  of  labial  sa- 
lutation. Good  wine  needs  no  bush ;  but  Christ- 
mas kissing  demands  the  mistletoe.  Nay,  to  such 
an  extent  is  the  mistletoe  desiderated  at  Christ- 
mas, that,  when  no  mistletoe  is  to  be  had,  an 
equivalent  must  be  substituted.  '*  Kissing-bunch. 
A  garland  of  evergreens  ornamented  with  ribands 
and  oranges,  substituted  for  misdetoe  at  Christmas^ 
when  the  latter  is  not  to  be  obtained"  (Halli- 
well). 

The  mistletoe,  thus,  having  been  originally  em- 
ployed at  Christmas  with  other  evergreens  for 
church  embellishment,  but  having  b^n  subse- 
quently prohibited  in  churches  and  relegated  to 
private  dwelling-houses,  '^  kiss  in  the  ring,**  toge- 
ther with  every  other  Christmas  '*  kissing-game,** 
is  now  restricted  to  the  social  circle,  upon  the 
sound  and  sober  principle  that  there  is  aplaee  for 
every  thing. 

[N.B.  As  these  remarks,  thongh  written  eur- 
rente  calamo,  are  the  result  of  immense  research, 
and  involve  various  most  recondite  Questions,  it  is 
respectfully  suggested  that,  should  they  find  their 
waj,  during  this  social  season,  into  any  festive  re- 
union, that  young  lady  of  the  whole  party  who  is 
the  most  decided  Blub  be  selected  to  read  them 
aloud,  and  that  she  do  so  read  them — under  the 
mistletoe.J  fiS^* 


THB  SIGNS  OF  THB  ZODIAC. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  an  almanac  of  1386  (?), 
published  at  Hackney  1812.  On  looking  tbroiigh 
it  it  has  struck  me  that  the  following  — 

,    "  ExpoqrdoDS  of  the  Synes  " 
might  amuse :  -^ 

**  Aqmaius  es  a  n^e  in  ye  whilk  ye  son  es  in  Jany 
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and  in  yat  moneth  are  7  plyos  dayes,  ye  1.  2.  4.  5.  6.  15. 
19.,  and  if  tboner  be  bard  in  y*  monetb,  it  betokeoa  grete 
w^'nde,  mykel  fruyte  &  bateL  Aqnariua  es  bote  & 
moyste,  Mngayne,  and  of  ye  a^-re  it  es  gode  to  byg  caa- 
telUs  or  booae  and  to  wed,  &c. 

**  Pisces  is  a  syne  in  ye  whilk  ve  son  es  in  Feveiyere 
for  yen  ar  gaderyd  togyder  myknl  rayne  and  many  teni- 
peatis  &c.  The  son  es  sayde  in  ye  Fyschea,  for  Jonas 
ye  j»ft  was  in  ye  se  in  the  wombe  of  a  whal  8  days  &  8 
nyghtys,  &  whoso  es  bom  in  yat  syne  be  scfaal  have  gode 
grace,  &c. 

"  Aries  es  a  s^-ne  in  ye  wbylk  ye  son  es  in  Marche  and 
it  es  sayd  in  anete,  for  Abraham  made  offering  of  a  ram 
for  his  son  Isaac,  &c. 

«  Taurus  es  a  syne  of  rayne,  in  ye  whilk  ye  son  es  in 
Apl,  &  it  es  sayde  in  Tanms  for  Jacob  worstelyd  in 
BetbUm  with  an  angel  as  a  buL 

**  Geminis  es  a  syne  in  ye  wbylk  ye  son  es  in  May  for 
yen  it  dowbols  }'e  beght  of  ye  moneth  before.  The  son 
es  sayd  in  Geminis,  for  Adam  and  Eye  war  made  of  on 
body,  &c. 

**  Ckauer  es  a  syne  in  ye  whilk  ye  son  es  in  June,  for  a 
crab  es  an  aisword  best,  and  so  ye  son  es  in  ye  first  part 
of  the  moneth  als  mych  as  he  may  be  abydys,  and  in  ye 
end  of  ye  moneth  es  goying  aisword  he  tumeth  hymself. 
The  son  es  sayd  i  ye  cankyr  for  Job  was  full  of  cankres, 
Ac. 

**  Leo  es  a  syne  in  ye  whilk  ye  son  es  in  July,  for  as  ye 
lyon  es  most  fervent  best  of  all  bestys  in  nature,  so  ye  son 
in  yat  moneth  es  most  fervent  in  his  bete.  Ye  son  es 
sayed  in  ye  lyon  for  Danyelye  phet  was  put  in  a  lake  of 
lyoDs,  &c. 

**  Virgo  es  a  syne  in  ye  whilk  ye  son  es  in  Angnst.  for  as 
a  Mayden  es  baryn,  so  es  ye  son  in  yat  parte  of  Zodiak, 
for  he  bryngs  forth  no  fruyte  but  makys  yam  rype.  The 
■on  es  sayde  in  ye  Yirg^'n,  for  mari  in  byr  childyg  was 
borne  a  virgj'n,  &c. 

**  Libra  es  a  syne  in  ye  wbylk  ye  son  es  in  SeptSber 
for  yen  ye  daye^  &  ye  nyghtys  ar  eqnvalett.  Ye  son  es 
sayde  in  Libra  for  Judas  Scarioth  pposyd  his  counsel  to 
betray  Criste  God  Son  of  Heven,  &c. 

**  Scorpio  es  a  syne  in  ye  whilk  ye  son  es  in  Octobr : 
For  as  ye  Scorpion  es  a  serpent  sodanly  smyted  w*  his 
tayle,  so  does  tempestys  anjBe,  and  i  yat  moneth.  Ye 
son  es  sa^'ed  in  Scorpyon  for  ye  chylder  of  Isreel  passed 
thurgh  ye  rede  See,  &c. 

"  SaffUtari  es  a  syne  in  ye  wbylk  ye  son  es  in  Noveber, 
for  as  a  schotar  schotys  sodanly  his  arowys  so  dos  ye 
son  in  yis  moneth  grete  tempestys.  Ye  son  es  sayd  in 
Sagitari  for  David  foght  w<  GrolL 

**  Capcom  es  a  syne  in  ye  whylk  ye  son  es  i  deceber, 
as  ye  gayte  es  a  stynkand  best,  so  yis  tyme  stvnkand. 
Ye  son  es  i  Capricorn,  for  Eian  by  venacyon  lost  hys 
fadr  benyson,  Ac." 

Then  comes  a  list  of  events,  toiong  them :  — 

'^  And  in  ye  yere  of  oure  Lorde  1210  war  Jues  expulaed 
&  put  oute'of  Ingland,  &  ye  same  yere  was  entyrdyte 
Ingland  &  Walys  &  duryd  6  yere. 

**  And  in  ye  yere  1319  was  Seynt  Thos  of  LanckBt 
martyrd. 

**  And  in  ye  yere  1381  rose  ye  com°*  of  Ingland 
agayn  ye  grete  men  and  slew  ye  arcbbyshop  of  Cant- 
bury  and  ye  pror  of  Clerkenwelle  and  other  men. 

**  Ther  are  in  England  46  m.  &  c  parysh  kyrkys  & 
townys  52  mcc  &  ^  knychtya  ftsys  48  m  cc  15,  of  ye 
whylk  religioa  men  have  18  m  40.  Coontys  85. 
Byscboprykys  17.    Cityea  80." 

There  are  evidently  mistakes  either  in  the  MS. 
itsdf,  or  more  likely  in  the  reprint.  J.  C.  J« 


Historical  Pastime.  —  It  is  possible  that  an  ae^ 
ceptable  Note  for  the  approaching  aeaaon  of  aocial 
intercourse  and  fireside  circles,  ttaj  be  aupplied 
by  the  suprgestion  of  an  Historical  nstime,  whi^ 
has  proved  interesting  in  various  families.  It  con- 
sists in  composing  and  proposing  sentencea  or 
couplets,  each  embodying  some  circamatance  con- 
nected with  an  historical  event.  Each  member  of 
the  party  may  in  turn  supply  such  to  be  **  gneaaed* 
by  tne  others,  or  some  oetter  Qualified  amongit 
them  may  furnish  subjects  for  tne  baatime  of  aO. 
A  few  specimens  may  illustrate  the  idea,  and 
"  start  the  plan ;  **  the  peculiar  interest  of  wfaidi, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  that  it  may  be  carri^  on  to  an 
inexhaustible  extent,  and  also  supply  material  ibr 
curious  or  interesting  discussion. 

**  A  sapphire  ring  timvels  from  Richmood-on-TluuiMi  to 
Scotland." 

**The  monarch  of  the  wood  shelters  the  monarch  of  the 
land." 

**  Men  and  beasts  walk  from  Asia  to  Europe.** 

'^ChesUofTea 
Cast  into  the  sea." 

**  Sacking  poison  saves  life." 

''The  king  that  gloried  in  the  name  of  firitoDy  and 
would  rather  lose  his  crown  than  break  his  okth." 
** The  sea!  the  sea!  the  wanderers  cry. 
And  onward  press,  believing  home  u  nigb." 

**  Foolish  birds  save  a  great  dty." 

**  Drops  of  water  cause  flames  of  anger." 

**  Books  multiplied  by  a  bonfire  of  Uiem.** 

<*Two  ladies  quarrel,  and  the  country's  politica  ire 
changed." 

**  Tlie  monk  that  shook  the  world." 

**  A  silken  cloak  laid  o'er  a  marshy  place. 
Forms  a  firm  stepping-stone  to  reach  the  aoyeieign*s 

grace." 

S.  Jlx.  S« 

A  Nine  Bayi  Fight  with  a  Sea-Monster. — ^The 
Amsterdamsche  Courant  of  October  6,  1858,  in* 
serts  the  following  letter  from  Captain  L.  Bjf]«  of 
the  Dutch  bark  Hendrik  tdo  Aaibaiihty  to  tlK 
Jom-Bode :  — 

**  SaHing  in  the  South-Atlantic,  on  27o  2r  H.  Ufc.  aaA 
14^  51'  K  long.,  we  nerceiyed  on  July  the  9th,  hetwssa 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  aftemooD,  a  daogercHia  aea- 
monster,  which,  during  nine  days,  ixmstantly  kapi  aWg- 
side  of  us  to  870  sy  S.  Lat  and  42^  9^  £.  IxN^.  T&t 
animal  was  about  90  ftet  long  and  25  to  80  Itot  broad, 
and,  most  of  the  time,  it  struck  the  ship  with  soch  a 
force  as  to  make  it  Tibrale.  The  monster  blew  anudi 
waten  which  spread  an  unpleasant  stepch  orer  the  dfdcT 

**  Tlie  captain,  fearing  lest  the  animal  might  disable 
the  rudder,  did  his  utmost  to  ^t  rid  of  his  fbaiiU!  ifa- 
tagonist,  but  without  success.  After  it  had  iecei»ai 
more  than  a  hundred  musket-balls,  a  harpoob,  aad  a-loog 
iron  bar,  blood  was  seen  to  flow  from  Tsrioaa  wmiiids»  so 
that  at  last,  from  loss  of  strength,  the  mopster  ooyld 
swim  behind  our  vessd  no  longer,  and  we  were  ddiVerad 
ot  it  By  Its  violent  blows  against  the  ooppor  CKb 
animal's  skin  had  bben  endatasged  iti  sevend  ^tioiL*' 

The  Leviathiiii  f  t.ILrJLiK  JMtntt. 

Zeyst 
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Christmas  Beasts.  —  Considering  the  important 
position  which  the  rearing  of  prize  beasts  now 
occupies  in  the  public  estimation,  one  is  pained  to 
remember  the  ribaldry  with  which  attempts  to 
produce  fat  cattle  w6re  assailed  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present  century.  There  was  at  that 
period  a  resident  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who  held  a  farm  within  an  easy 
distance  of  his  College,  and  tery  commendably 
devoted  himself  to  the  pleasing  occupation  of 
fattening  beasts  for  the  market,  and  also  fot  prize 
competition.  At  that  period  the  Duke  of  Sussek 
visited  the  University,  in  order  to  take  up  hi^ 
doctorate  ;  and  H.  R.  H.,  always  a  friend  to  pro- 
gress, availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  farm  in  question,  and  to  inspect  the  animab 
then  and  there  under  the  process  of  fattening. 
This  incident  gave  rise  to  the  following  epi- 
gram :  — 

"  When  Sussex's  Dake  took  his  doctor's  degree. 
And  to  Cambridge  came  down  to  be  made  L.L.D., 
He  first  saw  the  lions,  then,  Bylsy's  milch  cows, 
And  was  vastly  delighted  with  Sam  and  his  spouse ; 
And  declared,  'pon  his  honour,  on  leaving  Goose- 
Green, 
Such  BEASTS,  in  his  life,  he  never  had  seen." 

Cantab. 

Singular  Privilege :  Dukes  o/AUamira, — It  was 
the  custom  at  the  cathedral  of  Seville  on  the  fes- 
tival of  Corpus  Christi  for  some  boys  who  were 
educated  by  the  chapter,  and  were  known  by  the 
name  of  seizes  (query  sizars),  to  dance  before  the 
high  altar  in  the  presence  of  the  capitular  body, 
and  an  extraordinary  privilege  was  granted  by 
the  Pope  to  these  dancers,  of  wearing  their  hats 
within  sight  of  the  cohsecrated  host.  The  Dukes 
of  Altamira  are  mentioned  as  the  only  other  per- 
sons to  whom  this  was  allowed.  On  certain  occa- 
sions, at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  they  were  wont 
to  clap  on  their  hats  and  draw  their  swords, .  as 
if  showing  their  readiness  to  give  a  conclusive 
answer  to  any  argument  against  transubstantia- 
tion.  {Vide  Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain,  p.  270.) 
This  reminds  us  of  the  nobles  in  Poland  and  Li- 
thuania, who  at  the  saying  of  the  creed  stood  up 
and  drew  their  swords,  in  token  that  if  need  were 
they  were  ready  to  defend  and  seal  the  truth  of 
it  with  their  blood.    (Wheatly,.tii  loco,)  £.  H.  A. 

Avne  Boleyn  punished  in  Etna,  —  Brydone,  in 
his  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Media,  letter  ix.,  in 
describing  his  ascent  of  Mount  Etna,  was  ques- 
tioned by  some  of  the  natives  of  Nicolosi  what 
were  his  motives  for  making  so  fatiguing  and 
disagreeable  a  journey.  One  of  his  questioners 
observed  that  he  remembered  several  of  the  In- 
glesi,  who  had  at  different  iimes  paid  visits  tor 
Mount  Etna,  and  that  he  never  yet  could  fitid 
out  their  motive ;  but  he  had  heard  many  of  the 
old  people  say  that  the  Inglesi  had  a  queen  who 
had  burnt  in  the  mountain  for  many  years  past, 


and  that  they  supposed  these  yisite  were  made 
from  some  devotion  or  respect  for  her  memory. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Brydone*8  inquiries,  they  in- 
formed him  first  that  her  name  was  Anna ;  next^ 
that  she  was  wife  to  a  king  who  had  been  a  Chris- 
dan,  but  that  she  had  made  him  a  heretic,  and 
was  in  consequence  condemned  to  bum  for  ever 
in  Mount  Etna.  This  explanation  showed  Mr, 
Brydone  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  meant.  On  his 
mentioning  her  name  the  man  answered,  **  Si 
signor,  V  istessa,  V  istessa ;  la  conosce  meglio  che 


noL 


Query,  is  thid  belief  respecting  the  punishment 
of  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  flames  of  Etna  mentioned 
by  any  ottier  traveller  in  Sicilv?  The  idea  in 
question  b  purely  modern.  The  ancients  con- 
ceived their  hell  as  a  gloomy  subterranean  vault ; ' 
and  therefore  believed  that  taverns,  not  volcanos, 
Were  its  outlets.  L. 

7\vo  Prench  Epigrams, — The  French  of  for- 
mer days  took  their  revenge  for  the  worst  injury, 
and  their  comfort  in  the  deepest  woe,  in  an  epi- 
gram. When  the  country  was  prostrated  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  Law,  and  when  Law  himself  had 
fled  from  public  indignation,  they  turned  upon 
the  luckless  Abbe  Ten9in,  who  had  the  honour  of 
converting  lifae  charlatan  to  the  Catholic  faith  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  undertaking  the  financial 
plans  of  l£e  pious  Regent  Orleans,  And  thus  rated 
him  for  the  public  misfortune :  — 

**  Foin  de  ton  z^Ie  seraphiqn6 
Malheareux  Abb^  de  Teofin, 
Depuis  que  Law  est  Catholiqoe, 
Tout  le  Koyaume  est  Capucin." 


**  Thou  Priest  of  too  seraphic  zeal. 
Blague  on  thy  power  to  convince. 
Who,  teaching  Law  at  mass  to  kneel. 
Made  France  do  penance  ever  since.** 

Again,  on  hearing  of  Law*8  ^eath  in  1729,  at 
Venice,  the  public  regret  at  his  loss  fotmd  utter- 
ance hi  the  following :  — 

**  Cy  git  cet  Ecosse  c^^bre, 
Ce  oilculatenr  sans  ^al. 
Qui  par  les  regies  dei'Al^bre 
A  mis  La  France  ^  I'Hdpital." 


**  Heie  liM  a  Soot  of  tepntation. 
Adept  onmatohed  in  calculation , 
Whose  algebraical  equation 
Has  to  tho  *  poor  house '  brought  the  nation." 

A«  B.  B. 

Belmont. 

Old  Shfle  yersnfl  Nho :  ProteH  cf  a  BrUM 
Oak.  —  Our  mediaeval  annals  supply  tis  trhk 
abundant  records  of  trices  that  bndded  or  btdolliM 
on  Christmas  Day;  ftdd  the  last  centur]^  fi- 
nishes ntttiiiroas  ifistmtes  of  popular  diseoHtAits 
ooeasioned  by  tbi0  legblttiTe  set  whieh  dieted 
Old  Style  into  New.    But  the  case  is  not  so 
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common  where  the  tree  wu  referred  to  u  a 
Utlinunui,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  im- 
portant qoettionB  tt  usue,  whether  the  New 
St^le  or  the  Old  Style  wu  right,  end  when 
Christmu  Daj  ought  to  he  kept.     The  following  ia 


which  a  mid  to  bad  Dec  25,  O.  S«  and  to  witber 
Ni^t.     King  Charlss  11.  ordec'd  it  to  be  uled  In. 

"  In  Dtetmbtr.  ITSS,  vbea  tha  Nae  Stfk  had  taken 
^ae«,  the  ugaeioiu  Popalace  of  theae  Paita  mad*  this 
Tree  tbe  Criterian  to  decide  which  wat  the  ngU  (u  the/ 

~  '  ~  w .-  And  flndlog  it  not  bad  Dec.  25. 


Mr.  Baran  FoekUngbM.  —  I  amanxioiw  tOMMt 
with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Pocklington,  >  Banm  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland  Ump.  Geo.  L  F 

CoKrrAirr  Bxasbb. 
One  of  the  boondan  liitea  of 

_. .    .^.    lantB,  ttartt  from  «  Ituva  nt»> 

ficial  lake,  which  fortnerl^  dmre  tbe  whnda  of  ■■ 


cairdit)C3krulwu-Dw.-  An „ 

that  Tear,  bnt.  'da  laid,  tbat  it  did  te  Jan.  5, 1763,  which 
wonld  have  been  the  SngHiH  Oaiilmat  Dag,  had  not  the 
Style  been  alter'd —thty  were /rm^  cKoUiaterf  in  .Bettt^ 
that  tbe  former  irae  an  abnintalj  immg  Chrlitmai-Day, 
and  tbat  this  was  orthodozlj  tbe  t^  one ;  and  reaolred, 
'in  enite  of  all  Acts  ot  PaiUament,  te  i«p  thar  Oriitnu 
yearV  en  the  aame: — Thej,  good  aonls,  little  drsaming, 
that,  sapposing  Chrirt  waa  hram  1762  jean  ago  on  the 
then  Dec  25,  that  the  trae  AnnlTerurj  tit  that  Ifatlrltj 
wonld  fall  on  er  abont  the  present  Mew  Strle  Dec  28,  or 
Old  Style  Dec.  12,  or  tha  present  Jan.  7.  For  we  are 
right  even  dow  no  farther  than  by  conforming  to  other 
parts  of  Cliristcodom,  and  dating  bnt  from  Che  Conndl  of 
Nia."  —  Fmm  f/aiHmi  Otosn^ilMal  Dicliinary.  By 
Andnw  Brlce  of  Eielcr,  17M. 

(t- 

A  Margate  Worlky.  —  At  the  conunencement 

of  the  present  centnrj,  aome  of  jour  lAed  readers 

maj  remember  Bennett  the  Donkey  Ha^eyman, 

aa  be  atrled  himeelf,  at  this  celebrated  watering- 

EUee.  The  following  adTertiaement  issued  by 
im  contains  a  ver;  delicate  compliment  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  no  donbt  obtaioed  for  him  conai- 
derable  patronage :  — 

"  Cows'  milk  and  anea'  too,  I  sell, 

And  keep  a  atod  for  hire 

Of  donkeya  fam'd  Ibr  goin^  wall. 

And  mules  that  never  tire.  > 

"  An  angel  hononr'd  Balaam's  aaa 

To  meet  her  In  the  way ; 

Bnt  Bennett's  troop  throuh  Hianet  pass 

With  angdt  nvtirj  day."* 

BlCBBLOB. 


t^.     In 


Minor  AvaxM. 

Comecratim  of  Sithap  WHliaM  Batijte.^—Ie 
anything  known  about  the  (wnsecration  of  Biahop 
Barlow,  the  chief  consecrator  of  Archbishop  Parker? 
Ic  fasB  been  brought  up  agaiu  of  late,  to  invalidate 
this  last  consecration,  that  no  proof  esifts  of  Bar- 
low having  been  consecrated  himself.  A  note 
in  Godwin  de  Pranl.,  art.  Baauiw,  St.  Ajaph, 
stands  thus :  "  Confirmatua  ab  archiepisoopo  Feb. 
23,  1535,  Segitt.  Crtatm.  diet  verb  quo  conaecra- 
tvs  nondum  apparet." 

On  the  strength  of  this,  Godwin  gives  the  day 
Feb.  22,  but  without  authority.  As  Barlow  had 
been  Prior  of  the  Canons  Begular  at  Bisbam,  is  it 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  previously  conse- 


grant,  Isn 
"  C€>IgaiM- 
"ly  dari- 


fnrge  of  great 
John  (as  referred  to  in  a  c< 
Edward  ni^,  this  locality  is  icrmea  " 
mor,  qute  Fresshwatnr  ^citor."     Can 
ration  be  avifcned  to  tUi  word  f     Can 
cormption  of  Cog  Hamnur,  or  aomethtiig  ■JHiBar  t 
E.K. 

Tkot^hU  on  the  Htomn  &mL—l  hare  a  book 
entitled  — 

"  Thooghta  Ml  the  Human  Sonl,  with  Conaldaations  en 
its  SUte  after  Death:  cbieBy  fbnnded  on  SxparleiMe. 
Paris  1  and  2,  Translated  from  the  Gieiinan  by  8.  Pufcar, 
London,  1778." 

The  translator  speaks  of  the  original  aa  bsTiv 
given  rise  to  rnucn  controversy  in  Germany,  and 
prtHnises  to  translate  the  3rd  and  4th  parta  when 

;ubliBhed,  if  the  public  approve  hispreaent  ■work. 
'he  book  is  learned,  and  has  some  Iwld  apecala- 
tions.  but  the  author  seems  deeply  im[»eMed  with 
religions  fbeli^g.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  promised  continuation  or  the  German  original 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  ^reot  nw  to 
either?  W.  S.  P. 

Tlioma»  ChatlertoK.  —  This  poet  communicated 
much  of  his  early  productions  to  the  Toam  aad 
Ctnmtrg  Magazine,  and  chiefly  to  the  first  TtAataB 
of  that  miscellany  for  the  year  1769.  Tbe  whole 
is  dated  from  Bristol,  and  signed  D.  B.  At  p. 
713.  areiome  lines  entitled  "the  Adrice,  addrcawd 

to  Miss  Maria  R ,  of  BristoL"    Can  anjoBS 

supply  me  with  the  name  in  fnU  ?  P>mn. 

SeU-Ringing. — Can  any  of  jronrcorreapcndenta 

eiint  out  an  Italian  author  on  the  Aft  of  Bell- 
inging.  N.  G.  C. 

Datud  Langkome.  —  Of  what  &Biily  waa  1^ 
author  of  Chronieon  Begum  AngUa,  pnbltdiad  in 
1671  ?  B.  W.  Dam. 

Seaton-Carew,  co.  Durham. 


families  assumed  arms  during  the  Commoawealta 
and  the  Protectorate.  By  what  anthoribr  did  tbtj 
do  so  F  Can  any  instance  be  given  of  anna  a>- 
BDmed  at  that  period  being  yet  in  uae  without  Ite 
family  having  at  some  snbaeaaent  period  reodved 
a  grant  from  the  Heralds'  CulegeF 

GhsF.Tbmh,. 
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Registry  of  Private  Baptisms,  —  Will  an j  of 
your  correspondents  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  law 
inform  me  if  it  is  not  equally  binding  on  a  clergy- 
man to  enter  private  baptisms  in  the  register- 
book,  as  well  as  public  baptisms  administered  in 
the  church  ?  Also  if  it  is  a  legal  entry  of  a  bap- 
tism if  the  initials  of  the  officiating  minister  alone 
are  affixed,  instead  of  his  name  ?  And,  lastly,  if  a 
rector  enters  a  baptism  performed  by  a  curate, 
and  signs  his  (x.  e,  the  curate*s)  name,  is  the  entry 
legal,  and  would  it  be  valid  in  law  ?  These  cases 
have  all  come  across  me  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  I  should  be  glad  of  an  answer  to  them  on 
which  I  might  depend.  Ai^fred  T.  Lee. 

Ahoghill  Rectory,  Ballymena. 

Quotation,  —  In  an  article  on   Payne  Knight's 

Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,  contained  in 

the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jan.  1806  (vol.  vii.  p. 

31 1.),  the  following  lines  are  quoted :  — 

^  Ac  velnti  melicas  voces,  qaando  aafibu*  sese 
Insinuant,  animaeque  resignant  mollia  claostra, 
Composnere  metos  omneis,  faciantque  dolomm 
Obliviscier,  ac  daici  langnescere  leto." 

The  reviewer  speaks  of  them  as  "  lines  which, 
had  they,  and  those  among  which  they  stand,  been 
found  in  Lucretius,  would  have  been  quoted  as 
among  the  loftiest  effi^rts  of  his  gedH^.** 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  lines,  and  where  are 
they  to  be  found  ?  C. 

Richardsons  of  Cheshire, — Will  any  contribu- 
tor to  "  N.  &  Q."  kindly  favour  me  with  a  pedi- 
gree of  John  Richardson,  who  was  fourth  in 
descent  from  William  Belward,  feudal  Baron  of 
Malpas  ?  R.  W.  Dixon. 

Seaton-Carew,  co.  Darham. 

Poem  on  Pulpit- Churns  being  first  worn  by  the 
Seceders,  —  Could  any  correspondent  of  "  N.  & 
Q.**  supply  me  with  a  copy,  or  inform  me  where 
I  could  get  one,  of  a  poem  written  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hall  of  Edinburgh  wearing,  for  the 
first  time,  a  pulpit-gown  ?  The  late  Rev.  David 
Ure,  of  the  U .  P.  church  in  Ayton,  once  repeated 
to  me,  many  years  affo,  a  number  of  the  lines  of 
the  said  poem,  of  which  I  can  only  remember  the 
following :  — 

"  0  what  YTdA' Ralph  and  Eben  *  said 
To  have  sran  a  Seceder  so  array'd  — 
Thev*d  sorely  tboagbt  a  good  Scots'  plaid 
Wad  set  him  better." 

Mentanthxs. 

Marshall  Family.  —  I  wish  to  ascertain  what 
families  bear  **az.  a  fesse  between  three  chess- 
rooks,  or.*'  Gwillim  gives  this  coat  to  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Bodenham.  Have  the  Marshall  family 
any  right  to  this  coat  (the  tinctures  may  differ) 
and  crest  ?  My  Query  in  particular  is  about  the 
Marshall  family.  Belateb-Adime. 

*  Rev.  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Enkbe,  the  Fatberp  of  the 
Secession  Church  in  Scotland* 


Frith,  Bunney :  Derivation  of, — What  is  the 
derivative  meaning  of  two  words  I  often  hear 
used  by  working  men  hereabouts,  viz.  "  Frith " 
and  "  Bunney  ?  at  least  they  are  so  pro- 
nounced. The  former  term  they  apply  to  green 
branches  of  trees  laid  between  posts,  driven  into 
the  hard  beach,  and  fastened  down  by  cross  pieces 
of  wood  nailed  thereto,  or  mortised  tnrough  them, 
as  a  tenon, — twenty  sets  or  so  of  thes^  making  a 
"frith  groyne"  to  arrest  the  shifting  of  the 
shingle  on  my  beach. 

The  second  term  is  applied  to  the  stone  slab, 
or  coarse  stone  arch,  which  they  throw  over  a 
narrow  watercourse,  such  as  a  ditch  or  arterial 
land-drain,  where  the  same  has  to  be  crossed  by 
a  footway,  or  even  by  a  bye  road.  H.  E.  A. 

Aldwick. 

Faithome's  Map  of  London, — In  the  Illustrated 
London  News  of  8th  December,  1855,  it  was  stated 
that  "a  second  copy  of  Faithorne*s  celebrated 
Map  of  London,  engraved  by  him  in  1618,  had 
been  accidentally  discovered.  It  is  in  London, 
and  is  to  be  engraved  in  facsimile.  Till  this  copy 
was  discovered,  the  impression  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris  was  looked  upon  as  unique.** 
Has  it  ever  been  published  ?  Anaximandeb. 

Ermonie,  —  In  many  old  rolls  of  arms,  parti- 
cularly the  elaborate  one  called  "  Charles*  Roll," 
printed  in  Leland*s  CoUectanea,  vol.  ii.  p.  612.,  ed. 
1774,  mention  is  made  of  "le  roy  dermenye.** 
The  arms  given  to  hhn  are,  or,  a  lion  rampant, 
gules,  within  a  bordure  indented  of  the  second. 
As  he  is  named  shortly  afler  the  King  of  Cyprus, 
some  have  thought  a  King  of  Armenia  is  intended- 
The  word,  however,  is  found  in  some  of  the  Round 
Table  Romances.  I  met  with  it  in  Sir  Tristretn^ 
where  it  is  said  :  — 

"  Too  yere  he  sett  that  land. 
His  lawes  made  he  cri, 
Al  com  to  bis  hand, 
Almain,  and  firmonie." 

May  it  not  be  that  Ermonie  is  Grermany,  or 
Yermanj  as  it  is  pronounced  to  this  day?  The 
arms  point  clearly  to  Sir  Tristram  le  Leonnois.  In 
the  same  roll  mention  is  made  of  "  L*empereur  de 
Alemaine,**  and  also  of  ^*  le  Roy  Dalmayne.** 

A.  A. 

Poets'  Comer. 

The  Grotto  at  Margate. '-- Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  is  the  probable  age  of 
the  curious  grotto  which  was  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  at  Margate  ?  It  consists  of  passages 
and  a  room  at  the  end,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  sheUs  arranged  with  great  skill  and  taste.  I 
will  not  attempt  a  description,  though  it  well  de- 
serves one.  It  is  situated  at  a  spot  called  Danes 
Hill.  Is  it  likely  that  it  wa9  constructed  by  that 
people?  .  QmntisT, 
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Sayei  Cortrt.  —  Wbere  ii  the  bett  description 
(if  an;)  of  Sa;e«  Court  •  to  be  found  ?  Ii  there 
an;  engraving  of  the  house  aa  it  aUiod  in  Evelyn's 
days,  or  afterwarda? 

In  L]FBons'a£nrirtftuo/'£on(&m,Tol.  it.  p.  362,, 
published  in  1796,  Sir  F.  Evelyn,  Bart.,  ii  aaid  to 
be  the  present  proprietor  of  the  eslate.  Is  It  still 
in  the  poflBesaioa  of  the  Evelyn  familjr  ?     F.  R.  D. 

ryntiofc:  Wars  of  the  Hotei. — InfoTmation  is 
requested  which  may  aupplj  any  detail  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  wart  of  the  Roses 
which  indacedtbe  migration  of  theTyndale  family. 
Thomas  Tyndale  of  Kington  St.  Michael,  near  , 
Calne,  writeef  to  a  namesake  and  relative  in  j 
1663;  — 

"  The  flrit  of  yam  ftmMy  came  out  of  tha  north  in  [he  | 
limea  of  the  wars  between  the  houees  of  York  and  Laa- 
csskr,  at  what  time  many  of  good  ton  (their  aide  going 
down)  did  &y  for  cefiigB  where  thej  could  find  It."  i 

Also,  Can  any  reason  be  either  asaigned  or  aug-  | 
gested  for  hia  adoption  of  tbc  name  of  Hutchina, 
or  HytchioB  as  some  state  7  S.  M.  S. 

Clergy  called  BrieUayerM.  —  Can  any  of  yonr  | 
readers  inform  me  of  the  origin  of  the  word  | 
"  bricklayer  "  used  for  "clergyman"  in  the  conn- 
ties  of  Oion  and  Berks  F  Has  it  any  connexion 
with  St.  Paul's  phrase,  "a  wiae  master-builder,"  I 
kc?  E.  Sj-iteb  Bkowre. 

OrigiRal  of  the  Order  of  the  Oarter.  —  It  has 
been  recently  stated  by  Dr.  Doran  Aat 

"  When  Richard  Coanr  de  Lion  waa  about  setting  out 
ha  Acre,  he  Instituted  the  Order  of  the  Bine  Thonf,  the 
iosignia  of  wUch  v*»  a  blue  bud  of  tealher,  worn  on  the 
lell  1%,  and  whith  apptart  to  nu  lobcthe  uHdouMrd  ori- 
gimdoftlie  Onkrofttie  Garter,  There  were  twenty-four 
knigbli  of  the  Order,  with  the  King  for  Itaatcr,  and  the 
wearera  pledged  themselves  to  deeerve  increased  honoan 
bv  scaling  the  walls  of  Acre  in  company." —  Lints  of  Ihi 
tjuanu  0/  EngltBid  of  Uu  Houtt  of  ITmoefr,  2ud  edit. 
1S55,  vol.  L  p.  193. 

Is  this  statement  based  on  real,  or  merely  ro-  , 
mentic,  faiatoir?  Particularly  as  to  there  being  ' 
an  "  Order,"  limited  to  "  twentv-four  knights,"  j 
and  presided  over  by  a  "  Master  r'  Perhaps  an-  , 
other  work  of  the  same  amnaing  writer,  entitled  i 
KnighiM  and  their  Days,  m&y  contain  fuller  detaile  | 
on  the  same  subject;  though  I  fear  without  atat-  \ 

Xthe  chapter  and  Terse  of  anthority,  which  ta 
1 1  ahould  wish  to  see.  H.  i 

Areh-Treasurer  of  Holy  Bontan  Empire. — One  i 
of  the  titles  of  the  kings  of  the  line  of  Hanover,  I  ' 
Snd  in  one  publicaUon,  is  "Arch-Treasurer  of  the 

[*  An  engraving  of  Sayes  Ccnrt  u  it  waa  a  qnartsr  of 
a  centary  aince,  will  tie  faund  in  Dankin'a  BiHoiy  of 
Ktnl,  also  an  sccoont  of  its  preaeut  condilioD ;  see  pp.  SI. 
72— 101.— Ed.] 

'  '-  -  '-""  anpplied  by  John  Roberts,  Esq,  lo  the 


Holy  Roman  Empire."  I  am  snxioiu  to  kao* 
when,  and  on  what  occasion,  that  title  wsa  gima 
or  assumed.  Will  any  of  your  reader*  IdndlTgnc 
me  the  information  F  G-  T>m  CHaTlU& 

Faikatooe,  Dorset. 


AneedoU  of  the  late  I>u^e  of  WeHinglom.  —Tbe 
following  anecdote,  if  true,  is  intereating,  and 
thoroughly  characteriatic  of  Uie  Iron  Duke.  I  est 
it  from  a  newspaper  a  short  tame  siat^e,  and  jot 
may  think  it  ^arth  preserving  in  your  pages.  *" 
course  I  cannot  answer  for  il«  auuienticity. 

"The  Duke  of  WaLUFOTOS  asd  thk  PAiorrXK.— 
The  following  amusing  anecdote  is  now  for  the  flrst  tjiaa 
recorded  of  the  great  'F.  H.'  and  onr  conntrvman  9r 
Wm.  Allan  :— Str  Wm.  Allan  havtng  Oniahed  '  "the  Bottk 
of  Waterloo,'  called  (br  the  raouej',  per  appointnuot,  at 
Apsley  House.  He  was  nsbered  iDt«  the  atady,  when 
the  Doke  proceeded  at  once  to  the  tradaess  in  band,  the 
simple  process  of  payment  — a  process,  howsrar,  mnd 
more  compouod  than  the  psiater  had  antidpatsd.  Tak- 
ing up  a  roll  of  notes,  the  Doke  nnroUed  and  began  to 
put  them  down  in  his  deliberate  snd  emphatic  maaiMr, 
calllDg  DDt  the  amount  is  he  did  so, '  one  hDndnMl  pamidh' 
'  two  Hundred  poands.'  This  wu  slew  work ;  and  AllaB 
was  overpowerM  with  the  idea  that  the  mightiest  man  on 
earth,  whose  miuvtei  bad  outweighed  cartloads  of  Koh-i- 
noors  in  value,  ahould  be  Ihna  occnpied.  He  bhirtod  ant 
in  his  Scotch  confosed  manner,  that  he  waa  really  vay 
sorry  his  Grace  should  tske  all  this  trouble' — a  cheqde 
would  do.  TheDuke  went  on, 'flve  hundred  pDuiids,"Bix 
hundred  pounds.'  Allan,  thinking  be  bi 
raised  his  voice  louder  and  louder  at  a 
claiming  a  cheque  would  do,  a  cheque  would  do ;  - 
ven  hundred  pounds' — 'A  cheque  will  dot'  '  xwofn 
1  pounds'  —  'A  cheque,  your  Graea,  reallj  i 
will  dor    i^i—".  '  K"  -    -■■ "  -■- -  -■ 


cheque  « 


a  cheqne  wont  do;  d 


you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  my  baokcn  kniwr  I  bava 

beensncha fool  as  to  pay  I3001.lbr  apicton?  Whw, 

they'd  think  me  mad  —  Sir  William  Allan,!  wlA  jai 


Allan,! 
laackma  wbsUwr  It  a  ^ 
I  only  that  be  bad  tha 


Who  wag  this  Sir  WiUiam  Allan  P  There  waa  ■ 
Scotch  portrait  and  historical  painter  named  D«nd 
Allan,  bom  in  1744,  and  died  in  I7&S.  He  wm 
director  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  in  1780.  Hk 
most  celebrated  painting  was  "'The  Corinthian 
Maid  drawing  the  Shadow  of  her  Lover."  Waa  he 
the  father  of  Sir  Wflliamf  Amu>  T.  Lu. 

rXhe  painto-  above  alluded  to  was  the  late  Sir  William 
Allan,  B.A^  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  A     ' 
(and  aucceasor  to  Sir  David  Wilklein  the  oF~  -• 

tothet. 

m.  We  know  nothing  of  Sir 
famil;;  bdt,  as  his  father  waa  alive  Id  1814,  w 
young  artist  returned  to  hia  native  eoantry,  aftar  wab- 
dering  ten  years  in  Russia,  Turkey,  Ac,  that  nbtleDdta, 
of  coorw!,  could  not  hsve  been  identical  with  ifw  blataai- 
cal  painter.  David  Allan,  who  deceaaed  In  1796.  TIm 
pdnting  rcArced  to  fn  the  above  extract  wM  P 
exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boyal  Acad^y,  if 
Square,  I/mdon,  in  1814,  under  the  title  cf  •■  *" 
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18th  Jane,  1815,  half-past  seven  o'clock  p.m.,"  and  ^as 
purchased  at  the  Exhibition  by  the  Dake,  who  passed 
this  criticism  on  it:  *'Good  —  very  ^ood;  not  too  much 
smoke."  Sir  William  painted  two  Waterloo  pieces.  In 
the  Duke's  picture  (which  was  the  first]^  Napoleon  is  in 
the  foreground ;  in  the  second  picture,  it  is  the  Duke.  For 
particulars  respectinpf  the  life  and  works  of  Sir  W,  Allan, 
vide  Athencmm  for  1860,  pp.  240,  241,  and  the  Art-Jfnar- 
naiforl849,  pp.  108,109.] 

David  Humphreys,  D,D.  —  Is  anything  known 
of  David  Humphreys,  D.D.,  who  in  1730  pub- 
lished An  Historical  Account  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts^  and 
who  held  at  that  time  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
that  Society.  Alfred  T.  Lee. 

[Dr.  David  Humphreys  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  from  1716 
to  1739.  He  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  preferred  to  the  Vicarage  of  >yare,  Herts,  Jan.  6, 
1730.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Society  down  to  the  year  1728.  He  died 
in  1739  or  1740,  and  by  his  will  left  a  legacy  of  300/.  to 
the  Society.  Hawkins's  Mitdons  of  the  Church  ofEndcmd, 
p.  434.] 

Hum£  Mother.  —  When  and  where  did  she  die* 
and  where  was  she  buried  ?  I  have  read  almost 
all  the  lives  of  her  immortal  son,  but  none  of  them 
mention  this  matter.  Coila. 

[The  mother  of  Robert  Bums  lived  in  the  household  of 
her  other  son  Gilbert  Burns  at  Grant's  Braes,  near  Lething- 
toD,  till  1820,  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bolton.] 

Wreck  of  the  "  Lutine,^^  —  In  the  Committee  Room 
of  Lloyd^s  there  are  at  the  present  momenta  ship's 
bell,  an  old  musket,  and  other  articles  recently  re- 
covered by  divers  from  the  wreck  of  the  English 
frigate  ''  Lutine,"  which  is  said  to  have  foandered 
near  Harwich  in  the  year  1790  [1799].  It  is  said 
that  the  frigate  was  bound  from  Harwich  to  Am- 
sterdam, and  that,  besides  a  large  amount  of  trea- 
sure, she  had  on  board  a  number  of  distinguished 
persons,  all  of  whom,  with  her  unfortunate  crew, 
perished.  Can  you  give  me  any  particulars  relating 
to  this  loss  ?  The  recent  recovei^  of  20,000/.  worth 
of  the  treasure  and  other  articles,  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  seventy  years,  imparts  an  interest  which 
farther  accounts  (no  doubt  known  to  some  of  your 
readers)  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 

Abthub  J.  Dumas. 

[The  ^  Lutine "  sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads  on  Oct. 
9,  1799,  with  several  passengers,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  treasure,  for  the  TexeL  During  the  same  nig^ht*  a 
strong  lee-tide  rendered  ever}'  effort  of  Capt.  Skynner  to 
avoid  the  threatened  danger  unavailable.  IVnen  the 
dawn  broke,  the  ** Lutine"  was  not  to  be  seen:  she  had 
gone  to  pieces,  and  all  on  board  had  perished,  exc^t  two 
men  who  were  picked  up.  In  the  annals  of  oar  national 
history,  there  has  scarcely  ever  happened  a  loss  attended 
with  so  much  calamity,  both  of  a  public  as  well  as  private 
nature.  The  return  from  the  bollioa  office  made  the 
whole  amount  to  600,000  dollars,  about  140.000/.  sterling, 
in  specie,  on  board  the  **  Latine,**  which  had  been  shipp^ 
by  individual  merchants  for  the  relief  of  different  commer- 
cial houses  in  Hamburg.] 


Tyhum.  Ticket. — Oblige  a  constant  reader  by 
giving  the  origin  and  use  of  what  many  years 
since  was  called  a  Tyburn  Ticket.  §.  J.  M. 

[The  Tyburn  ticket  was  a  certificate  given  to  the  .pro- 
secutor on  the  capital  conviction  of  a  criminal,  by  virtue 
of  the  Act  10  &  11  Wni.  III.  c  23.  s.  2.,  which  exempted 
the  prosecutor  *  from  all  manner  of  parish  and  ward  offi- 
ces within  the  parish  wherein  such  fUony  was  com- 
mitted ;  which  certificate  shall  be  enrolled  with  the  deik 
of  the  peace  of  the  county,  on  payment  of  Is.  and  no 
moire."  This  Act  was  repealed  by  58  (Jeo.  III.  c  70., 
passed  3rd  Jane,  1818.  Mr.  George  Phillips,  late  of  Char- 
lotte Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  now  residing  in  Kingsgate 
Street,  Theobald's  Road,  was  the  last  individoal  who  re- 
ceived the  Tyburn  ticket  for  a  burglary  committed  by  two 
housebreakers  on  his  premises.  This  ticket  was  purehased 
of  Mr.  Phillips  by  the  late  Mr.  PfeU  of  Holbom.] 


PALM   SUNDAT  IN  llOMC. 

(2»«  S.  vi.  347.) 

The  so-called  palms  blessed  and  distributed  in 
the  papal  chapel,  in  all  the  basilicauj  and.  yenr 
many  of  the  other  churches  at  Rome»  are  fronds 
of  the  real  date-bearing  palm-phoenix  dactyUfen ; 
in  some  of  the  smaller  churches,  however,  of  that 
city,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  places,  short  twigs 
of  the  olive  tree,  wherever  they  may  be  had,  are 
used  for  the  purpose,  the  rubric  in  the  itoman 
Missal  saying :  ''  Sacerdos  ....  procedit  ad  bene- 
dicendum  ramos  palmarum  et  olivarum  sive  ali- 
arum  arborum,"  &c. ;  and  in  one  of  the  prayers  of 
the  blessing,  an  especial  mention  is  thus  made  of 
the  olive :  ^  Hano  creaturam  oliyas  quam  ez  ligdi 
materia  prodire  jussisti,  quamque  colnmba  rediens 
ad  arcam  proprio  pertulit  ore, '  &c.  Never  do.  I 
recollect  having  seen  the  catkin-bearing  bouglia 
of  the  willow  employed  anywhere  in  Italy  for  tqat 
purpose ;  nor  do  1  eyer  remember  witnessing  tlie 
people  of  Rome  carrying  about  with  them  thdr 
palms  on  Palm- Sunday.  They  do  no  mwe  than 
take  them  home  in  their  hands  from  church. 

•  Though  several  palm-trees  might  lie  reckoned 
up  growing  in  and  immediately  about  Rome,  th^ 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  bundreidta 
part  of  the  palms  wanted ;  and  A.  A.  (p»  847. 
atite)  is  under  a  mistake.  The  priyilege  of  sup- 
plying Rome  with  palnia  belongs,  no.t  to  a  Rcmian, 
but  a  Piedmontese  family  named  Bresca,  liyioff 
in  the  little  sea-port  town  of  San  Remo,  whion 
lies  not  far  east  of  Nice.  The  way  in  which  the 
Bresca  family  got  this  fkvour  conferred  upctn 
them  is  curioua.  In  1686  that  stirring  and  ener- 
getic pontiff  Sixtus  Y.  raised,  in  .front  of  St.  Pe- 
ter*s,  the  tallest  obelisk  in  Europe.  Ab  the 
weight  of  this  unbroken  shaft  of  red  granite, 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Caligola,  is  yer^  grett 
(992,789  Ibe.),  the  operation  was  one  of  divenlly, 
nay  dai^^.  To  hinder,  as  far  as  might  be^  iX 
chance  of  harm  on  the  occasion,  through  hub- 
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bub,  mirandentood  or  un&ufboriaed  directions, 
the  pontiff  bad  sent  fortb  k  proclamation  forbid- 
ding, under  tlie  aeverett  penaltiea,  anj  one,  no 
matter  wlio,  from  uttering  a  word,  mtc  ontj  the 
arcbitect  Domenira  Fontana,  who  had  the  ms< 
nagement,  during  the  proceeding,  Bj  tmmpet- 
•onnd  Fontana  gaided  the  •everal  gan^  of  men 
set  at  the  many  windlamea.  Sixtoa  himtelf  wBt 
there  and  hig  eotirt,  and  showed  by  silent  nods 
bis  satbfaction  to  the  men  as  tbej  worked  in 
deep  silence.  All  was  going  well ;  up  gracefully 
and  gradual]]'  aroce  the  majestic  obelisk  amid  the 
bresuilesa  joy  of  speechless  thonsaads  of  other- 
wise noigj  shouting  Italians.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment, however,  when  all  thonght  one  turn  more 
of  the  windlaues  would  have  set  it  upright  and 
for  erer  on  its  pedestal,  the  ropes  began  to 
stretch  :  as  they  Blackened  the  obelisk  leaned 
backwards,  threatening  to  topple  and  smash  itself 
to  pieccn.  At  this  awl^il  moment  some  one  wm 
ben^  to  scream  out  in  a  loud  Toice,  "  Aqua  atla 
fiini ! "  (Water  on  the  ropes !)  and  this  cry  came 
from  a  captain  of  a  small  craft,  a  sparronaro,  then 
lying  at  Ripa  Grande,  and  this  man's  name  was 
Bresca,  who  found  bimaelf  the  next  moment  be- 
tween two  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  being 
marched  away  to  prison.  Upon  Fontana,  who  had 
beard  and  understood  the  meaning  of  Br^ca's 
words,  the  tmtb  of  them  flashed  the  rery  instant, 
and  he  immediately  ordered  water  to  be  plenti- 
fully thrown  on  the  ropes.  This  had  the  effect 
of  shrinking  up  and  shortening  them  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  very  soon  bring  the  leaning  obelisk 
back  a^in,  and  even  set  it  home  and  upright  in 
its  place,  amid  the  tears  of  joy  of  some,  and  the 
ringing  acclamations  of  all  present.  Instead  of 
being  walked  off  to  a  dungeon  in  the  neighbonr- 
ing  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Bresca  was  led  before 
the  pontiff.     Though  stem  and  severe  Sixtas  wu 

C',  and  having  himself  b^eld  bow  the  obelisk 
been  saved  by  the  timely  suggestion  of  the 
seaman,  he  not  only  promised  htm  a  reward,  but 
left  the  selection  of  it  to  the  poor  fellow's  own 
choice.  Knowing  that  from  his  native  place,  San 
Remo  and  its  little  district,  all  the  palm-bou^hs 
used  in  Home  were  drawn,  Bresea  asked  for  him- 
self and  his  descendants  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
supplying  the  apostolic  palace  with  palma :  his 
wish  was  granted,  and  the  honorary  title  of  Cap- 
tain in  the  pontifical  service,  with  the  permission 
of  hoistjng  the  papal  dsg  at  the  mast-head  of  his 
■hip,  was  added ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
Breaca  family  has  always  supplied  Rome  with 
palms;  and  it  has  been  noticed  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  weather,  fair  or 
fcml  ([and  at  this  season  of  tbe  year  the  Tuscan 
sea  is  often  rough),  never  once  baa  failed  tbe 
little  palm-laden  ship  from  San  Remo,  under  the 
command  of  a  Captain  Bresca,  to  bring  its  freight 
ifi  due  time  up  the  Tyber.    Over  tbe  second  wm< 


dow  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Tatiean  library  msf 
be  seen  fi-^^ied  the  arrert  l^  tbe  Swim  Gvvdi  ef 
the  first  Bresca. 

These  palm-brancbea  baving  been  oat  in  Jan- 
ary  and  well  bleached,  are  ^stribnted  in  das 
portions  among  the  banlican  cborebea  of  Boaw. 
Those  for  the  papal  service  are  taken  to  an  of- 
Seiti  of  the  palace,  and  his  subordinatea  est  tbaa 
into  various  lengths  for  tbe  sereral  dignttano^ 
and  weave  the  leaflets  of  tU  into  a  dirvwtr  of 
patterns  —  an  operation  whiob,  to  my  thmHtigi 
robs  these  palm-branches  of  much  of  tbeir  beanty. 
After  having  btesaed,  the  Pope  distribatea  tbcv 
to  the  cardinals,  prelates,  ambaasadora,  prineH, 
and  to  such  strangers  as  are  favoured  with  a  pimat 
on  the  list  to  have  them.  One  of  sndi  palms, 
which  I  was  allowed  the  honour  of  recmnng  ham 
the  bands  of  bis  present  Holiness  in  St.  FcAcr'i, 
on  the  Palm-Sunday  o('B3,  now  liea  befbre  Bie, 
along  with  another  but  much  smaller  palm,  audi  as 
is  given  to  the  people  in  the  Gredc  cbnrcbes,  eon- 
sistmg  of  a  short  twig  of  the  olive-tree  bound  np 
along  with  a  single  leaflet  from  a  frond  of  the  real 
pdm.  D.  Rock. 

Brook  Grsen,  Hammersmitli. 


"comb  tbo»  rouMT  c 


(2°*8.  vl420.) 

Having  read  everything  which  has  appeared  in 
"  N.  &  (X"  on  this  subject,  and,  whilst  tbe  dis- 
cuuion  has  been  going  on,  made  all  tbe  inqniriea 
I  could,  and  examined  all  the  books  whieb  I  could 
get  hold  of,  as  likely  to  clear  up  the  myrtetr,  I 
now  send  the  following. 

It  was  quite  a  new  thought,  after  b«og  familiar 
with  the  hymn  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  always 
in  association  with  the  name  of  Robert  Robiuaoo 
of  Cambridge,  to  see  it  ascribed  to  tbe  Countcas 
of  Huntingdon.  I  never  remeinber  to  have  be- 
fore beard,  or  seen  any  record,  that  her  ladyship 
was  the  auihor  of  any  hymns.  In  the  Connteaa  ■ 
Hymn-books  the  hymns  are  s»d  to  be  '''colleeted 
by  her  ladyship,"  but  not  a  word  about  any  of 
them  having  b^n  composed  hj  her, 

Tbe  hymn  under  consideration  is  quoted  in  the 
MitceUmeoHM  Worltt  of  Robtrl  Sobmioit,  &o.  &&, 
published  in  4  vols.  Svo.,  by  B.  Fl«wer,  Hariow, 
1607,  with  one  other,  — 

"  Mighty  Qod !  whila  angsli  Ums  Ihss,"  — 
and  these  appear  to  be  the  only  hymns  wriUoi  by 
Hr.  Robinson. 

In  Dyer's  Memoirt  of  0te  Li/e  aad  WriHagt  of 
Robert  Bobiiuon,  &c.  &&,  Svo.,  London,  1TW|  at 
p,  2S3.  is  the  following :  — 

"  Bj  a  letter  which  our  author  recefvvd  at  Ibis  psriod 
(probably  1781)  firom  his  estWDiod  frfsod  pr.  Uj^pso, 
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editor  of  the  BapHtt  Eegtster,  and  of  a  Inrmn-book,  it  ap- 
pears that  one  or  two  hvmiu  in  that  collection  were  com- 
posed by  Robinson.  These  had  appeared  before  in  Dr. 
Evans's  and  George  Whitfield's  hTmn-books,  and  were 
written  by  him  when  among  the  Methodists.  One  is  well 
known  ....  it  begins  thus :  — 

*  Come  thoa  fount  of  every  blessing.' " 

Robinson  was  first  settled  at  Norwich,  where  he 
preached  at  the  Tabernacle  to  a  congregation  of 
Methodists.  He  was  then  very  young,  only  about 
twenty-two.  He  became  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Stoneyard,  Cambridge,  in  the  spring  of  1761. 
The  hymn  was  therefore  written  some  time  during 
the  three  years  its  author  was  at  Norwich,  1758 — 
1761. 

The  hymn-book  so  well  known  in  the  Baptist 
connexion  as  RippoiCg  Selection  contains  both  the 
hymns  quoted  oy  Flower,  and  with  Robinson's 
name  affixed  to  them. 

This  matter  reminds  me  of  another  connected 
with  hymns ;  and  I  hope  the  difficulty,  if  there  be 
one,  may  be  cleared  up  as  easily. 

Some  months  ago  a  friend  mentioned  to  me  that 
he  had  great  doubts  about  the  authorship  of  some 
justly  popular  hymns,  which  have  always  been  at- 
tributed to  Addison.*  The  best  known,  and  which 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  ^collection  of 
hymns,  are  those  beginning,  — 

"  The  spacious  firmament  on  high." 
**  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  mv  God." 
**  How  are  thy  servants  bless'd,  O  Lord." 
«  When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death." 

My  friend  told  me  that  he  had,  whilst  in  Dub- 
lin, a  copy  of  Andrew  MarvelFs  Works  shown 
him,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  belonged  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  hymns  above  referred 
to  (and  probably  some  others  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  do  not  remember),  and  stated  that  An- 
drew Marvell  was  certainly  the  author  of  the 
hymns,  although,  from  their  appearance  in  the 
Spectator^  they  were  always  considered  to  have 
been  written  by  Addison.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.**  who  can  enlighten  us 
on  the  question,  and  for  the  required  information 
no  one  will  be  more  thankful  than  J.  O.  N. 


THB   FINE   OLD  IRISH   OB»TI«BMAN. 

(2-^  S.  vi.  246.) 

As  none  of  your  readers  appear  to  know  a  song 
of  this  title,  I  send  one  which  came  from  Ame- 
rica. I  can  find  no  Irishman  who  has  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  so  I  suppose  it  was  either  made  in  the 
United  States,  or  carried  there  Irom  Ireland,  and 
forgotten  in  its  native  country.    The  last  yerse  is 

a  modem  addition,  from  internal  evidence.    The 
• . 

[*  If  our  correspondent  will  refer  to  the  valuable  arti* 
cles  on  Addison's  Hymns  in  the  5ih  and  9th  volumes  of- 
our  1**  Series,  by  Mb.  Markland  and  Mr.  Cbosslet, 
he  will,  we  think,  leave  Addison  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  divine  hymns  attributed  to  his  pen.— £d.  **  N.  & 


tune  is  the  common  chant  to  whiph  all  the  "  fine 
old  **  songs  go.  I  do  not  attempt  to  spell  the  pro- 
nunciation :  — 

**  I'll  sing  you  a  fine  old  Irish  song,  made  by  a  fine  old 
Paddy^s  pate. 

Of  a  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  who  had  devil  a  bit  of 
an  estate. 

Except  a  fine  old  patch  of  potatoes  he  liked  exceed- 
ingly to  eat. 

For  they  were  beef  to  him  and  mutton  too,  and  (bar- 
ring a  red  herring  or  a  rusty  rasher  of  bacon  now 
and  then)  almost  every  other  kind  of  meat, 

For  this  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  was  of  the  real  old 
stock. 

**  His  cabin  walls  were  covered  o'er  with  fine  old  Irish 

mud. 
Because  he  couldn't  afibrd  to  have  any  paper  hangings, 

and  between  you  and  I  he  wouldn't  give  a  pin  ror 

them  if  he  could. 
But  just  as  proud  as  Julius  Cassar,  or  Alexander  the 

Great,  this  independent  ragamuffin  stood, 
With  a  glass  of  fine  old  Iri&  whiskey  in  his  fine  old 

Irish  fist,  which  he's  decidedly  of  opinion  will  do  a 

mighty  deal  of  good 
To  a  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  of  the  real  old  stock. 

**  Now  this  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  wore  mighty  curious 

clothes. 
Though  for  comfort  I'll  be  bail  they'd  beat  any  of  your 

fashionable  beaux. 
For  when  the  sun  is  very  hot,  the  gentle  wind  right 

through  his  ventiUtion  garments  most  beautifUly 

blows. 
And  he's  never  troubled  with  any  corns,  and  I  tell  you 

why,  because  he  despises  the  weakness  of  wearing  any 

thing  so  hard  as  leather  on  his  toes. 
For  this  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  was  of  the  real  old 

stock. 

^  This  fine  old  .Irish  gentleman  had  a  mighty  pleasant 
knack 

Of  flourishing  a  tremendous  great  shillaly,  and  letting 
it  fall  down  with  a  mast  uncompromising  whack. 

But  of  most  superior  shindies  you  may  take  your  oath, 
if  you  happen  to  be  called  upon  for  it,  he  very  nearly 
never  had  a  lack ; 

And  it's  most  natural,  and  not  at  all  surprising  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  fine  old  Irish  mud  was  well  acquamted 
with  the  back 

Of  this  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  of  the  real  old  stock. 

^  Now  this  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  was  once  out  upon 
a  spree, 

And  as  many  a  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  has  done,  and 
more  by  token  will  do  to  the  end  of  time,  he  got 
about  as  drunk  as  he  could  be : 

His  senses  were  completely  mulvathered,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  he  could  neither  hear  noc  see ; 

So  they  thought  he  was  stone  dead  and  gone  entirely, 
and  the  beat  thing  they  could  do  wouU  be  to  have 
him  waked  and  buried  decently. 

Like  a  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  of  the  real  old  stock. 

*<  So  this  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  was  laid  out  npon  a 

bed. 
With  half  a  dozen  candles  at  his  heels,  and  two  or 

three  dozen,  less  or  more,  about  his  head. 
But  when  the  whiskey  bottle  was  uncorked  he  couldn't 

stand  it  any  longer,  so  he  riz  right  up,  and  said. 
By  St.  Patrick,  when  such  mijg^ty  fine  stuff  as  that  is 

going  about,  d'ye  think  I'kn  such  a  softheaded  fool 

as  to  be  dead? 
I,  a  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  of  the  real  old  stock. 
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"  Now  what  d'ye  think  'twas  after  all  that  sent  the  fine 
old  Irish  gentleman  to  wrack? 

For  the  shilTaly  was  his  theory  and  practice  hoth,  and 
as  for  the  drop  of  whiskey,  ye*ll  be  pazzled  to  make 
less  of  it  than  meat,  drink,  fuel,  and  clothing  to  his 
back; 
'  Ah  !  'twas  Mr.  Commissioner  Hargreave,  devil  in- 
cumber him,  got  the  patch  of  potatoes  into  the  in- 
cumbrance court,  and  sold  it  in  a  crack, 

For  he  said  'twas  a  negative  quantity,  and  there's 
never  a  Christian  knows  what  he  means,  or  whether 
he  demeans  himself  to  mean  anything  at  all,  but 
since  that  time  there  has  been  a  melancholy  lack 

Of  the  fine  old  Irish  gentleman  of  the  real  old  stock." 

M. 


In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  M.,  asking  for 
a  oopy  of  the  above  song,  I,  with  much  pleasure, 
place  one  at  your  disposal :  — 

1. 

*^  I'll  sing  yon  a  dacent  song  that  was  made  by  a  Paddy's 
pate. 

Of  a  real  ould  Irish  Gintleman,  who  had  a  fine  estate : 

Whose  mansion  it  was  made  of  mud,  wid  thatch  and 
all  complate, 

Wid  a  hole  at  top,  through  which  the  smoke  so  grace- 
fully did  retrate. 

Hurrah  for  the  Irish  Gintleman,  the  boy  of  the  oolden 
time. 

2. 

**  His  walls  so  cold  were  covered  wid  the  divil  a  thing 

for  show, 
Except  an  ould  shillelah,  which  had  nock^  down  many 

afSe; 
And  ould  Barney  sits  at  ease,  without  a  shoe  or  hose. 
And  quaffs  his  noggen  of  poteen  to  warm  his  big  red 

nose. 
Like  a  fine  ould  Irish  Gintleman,  the  boy  of  the  oolden 

time. 

S. 

**  At  Donnybrook  his  custom  was  to  be  at  every  &ir, 
For,  though  he'd  seen  full  threescore  years,  he  still  was 

young  when  there ; 
And  wMle  the  rich  they  feasted  him,  he  oft  among  the 

iwor 
Would  sing  and  dance,  and  hurl  and  fight,  and  make 

the  spalpeens  roar, 
Like  a  real  ould  Irish  Gintleman,  the  boy  6f  the  olden 

time. 

4. 

**  But  och !  Mavrone  I  once  at  a  row  ould  Barney  got  a 
knock. 
And  one  that  kilt  him,  'cas  he  couldn't  overget  the 

shock, 
Thev  laid  him  out  so  beautiful,  and  then  set  up  a  groan, 
•  Och  I  Barney,  darlint,  jewel,  dear !  why  did  ye  die  ? 

och  'hone !  * 
Then  they  waked  this  Irish  Gintleman,  the  boy  of  the 
Gulden  time. 

5. 
**  Though  all  things  in  their  course  must  change,  and 
seasons  pass  away. 
Yet  Irish  hearts  of  oulden  time  were  just  as  at  this  day. 
Each  Irish  boy  he  took  a  pride  to  prove  himself  a  man. 
To  serve  a  friend,  and  bate  a  foe,  it  always  was  the  plan. 
Of  a  raal  oold  Irish  Qintltman,  the  boy  of  the  oulden 
time." 

Philup  C0I18ON. 


SEASON  09  CHBI8TMAi« 

(2^^  S.  vi.  499.) 

Connected  with  the  question  respecting  the 
exact  duration  of  the  season  of  Christmas,  there 
is  a  measure  of  obscurity,  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  discovering  any  express  authority. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  hesitation  in  stating 
that  the  season  of  Christmas  commences  on  De- 
cember 16,  which  is  described  in  our  f^rayerbook 
Calendar  as  O  SapienHa,  and  ends,  on  January  6, 
with  twelfth  night;  the  whole  period  from  De- 
cember 16  to  January  6  making  twenty-one  days, 
or  exactly  three  weeks.  This  is  properly  the 
season  of  Christmas,  during  which  Christmas  pies 
may  be  legitimately  eaten. 

With  regard  to  the  termination  of  this  Christmas 
period  on  January  6,  we  have  an  old  Saxon  ordi- 
nance. A  law  was  passed  in  the  days  of  K. 
Alfred,  "  by  virtue  of  which  the  twelve  days  after 
the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  are  made  festivals.** 
(Collier,  Ecc,  Hist.  1840,  i.  385.)  These  twelve 
days,  from  Christmas  Day,  bring  us  to  January  6, 
which  is  therefore  called  twelfth  day,  when  the 
season  of  Christmas  ends.  In  the  Ladies'  Diary 
for  1795  a  Mr.  Chapman  writes,  "  Ploughday  had 
its  origin  when  the  feudal  system  prevailed  in  this 
country.  The  Christmas  holidays  terminated  on 
twelfth  day ;  and  the  ploughing  season  for  the  New 
Year  commenced  the  first  Monday  after.**  (Aud- 
ley,  Companion  to  the  Alnutnach,  ed.  1808,  p.  35.} 

The  commencement  of  the  season  of  Christmas, 
on  December  16,  may  be  determined  with  equal 
precision. 

Previous  to  the  Natale  (Nativity,  or  Christmas 
Day)  the  early  Church  ordained  a  preparatory 
period  of  nine  days,  called  a  novena.  These  nine 
days  bring  us  back  from  Christmas  Day,  Dec.  25, 
to  Dec.  16,  which  is  the  first  day  of  Christmas. 
Dec.  16  is,  accordingly,  still  distinguished  in  oar 
Prayerbook  Calendar  by  the  title  O  SapienHa,  for 
this  reason :  the  title  is  due  to  an  Anthem  which 
was  appointed  to  be  used  throughout  the  whole  of- 
the  novena^  Dec.  16-24,  and  which  solemnly  and 
appropriately  commences,  "  O  Sapientia,  qusB  ex 
ore  Altissimi  prodidisti  **  (Audley,  Hone,  &c.),  as 
a  preparation  for  Christmas  Day. 

Thus  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  Church, 
this  weary  working  world,  which  cannot  now  ob- 
tain the  brief  period  of  tJiree  days,  had  its  full 
Christmas  holidays  of  three  weeks,  namely  from 
December  16  to  January  6. 

These  few  details  will  help  us  in  explaining  a 
dictum  of  Dr.  Parr  :  — 

**  Doctor,"  said  the  lady  of  the  hoose  where  he  was 
dining,  "  I  want  to  know  when  Christmas  commences ; 
in  short,  when  we  may  b^in  to  eat  mince  pies." 
'  "  Pleathe  to  thay  Chritbmathe  pxeth,^'  implied  the 
Doctor,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  substitatiDg  A  finrt; 
**  minthe  pie  ith  prethbyterian," 
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"  Very  well,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  Christmas  pie,  if  you 
prefer  it.    When  ma^  we  begin  ?  " 

**  Doctor,  Look  into  vour  Praverbook  Calendar  for 
Detheraber,  and  you  will  there  nnd  *  0  Thapienthia.' 
Then  Chrithmath  pie ;  not  before." 

"  Doctor,  shall  I  help  yoa  to  some  hashed  matton  ?  ** 

*^  Yeth)  if  yoa  pleathe.   Giye  me  all  the  thippet-th." 

MBDIiQtUS. 


CHATTBBTON  AND   GOLLllfS. 
(2°*  S.  vi.  430.) 

Since  my  last  communication,  Mr.  Eerslake,  the 
bookseller  of  Bristol,  has  kindly  fumislied  me  with 
a  pamphlet  which  may  help  to  settle  the'question, 
whether  the  sneers  of  Chatterton  were  directed 
against  William  Collins,  the  author  of  the  Oriental 
Eclogues,  or,  as  suggested  by  your  correspondent 
G.  U.  A.,  against  some  obscure  Bristol  verse- 
writer  of  that  name.  The  pamphlet  shows,  at 
least,  that  there  was  a  Collins  at  Bristol,  near  the 
time  of  Chatterton,  who  wrote  verses.  It  is  in 
small  quarto,  and  its  title  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  consisting  of  Essays, 
Abstracts,  Original  Poems,  Letters,  Tales,  Iranslations, 
Panegyricks,  Epigrams,  and  Epitaphs. 

*  Sunt  bona,  sunt  qnsedam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura. 
Quae  legis,  hie  aliter  non  fit  Avite,  liber.' 

By  Emanuel  Collins,  A.  B.,  late  of  Wadham  College* 
Oxon.  Bristol.  Printed  by  E.  Farley  in  Small  Street, 
1762." 

It  is  certainly  possible,  or  even  probable,  that 
Emanuel  Collins  was  the  poet  whom  Chatterton 
referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  howling  of 
*^  midnight  cats,**  though  his  verses  are,  I  think,  at 
least  equal  to  the  average  of  provincial  bards  of 
a  century  ago.  The  Bristol  Collins  must  have 
been  much  older  than  Chatterton ;  for  he  ad- 
dresses, in  1762,  poems  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  his  name  among  all 
the  Bristol  celebrities  mentioned  by  Chatterton 
in  his  Letters.  Chatterton,  however,  must  have 
known  something  of  him ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  intimate  with  the  Catcotts.  He  tells  us  he 
was:  — 

**  Happy  enough  to  be  educated  in  the  Grammar  School 
in  Bristol,  under  Mr.  Catcott,  a  gentleman  quite  equal  to 
the  business ;  for  his  capacity  was  great,  and  his  labor 
equal  to  it" 

And  he  adds :  -— 

"  I  thought  myself  in  a  particular  manner  obliged  to 
him :  this  affection  and  respect  as  I  grew  up  increased, 
and  after  my  first  trip  to  Oxford  I  ran  eagerly  to  visit 
him."  . 

This  "  Catcott  **  was  no  doubt  a  relative  of  the 
literary  pewterer  George  Catcott,  and  his  brother 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Catcott,  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Deluge ;  and  Emanuel  Collins  was,  there- 
fore, probably  acquainted  with  them  also.  This 
alone  might  have  furnished  Chatterton  with  a 
motive  for  attacking  him.    I  have  thus  stated,  as 


far  as  I  am  able,  the  pro  and  con  of  the  matter, 
which  must  still  remiun  doubtful,  unless  the  dis- 
cussion in  '*N.  k  Q.**  should  fortunately  bring  out 
some  farther  information.  W.  Mot  Taomas. 


It  is  very  probable  that  your  correspondent 
G.  H.  A.  is  right  in  his  conjecture  :  for  there  was 
a  Bristol  Collins,  who  was  a  "  verse-writer,'*  and  a 
contemporary  of  Chatterton*s.  Evans,  in  his  Out' 
Hues  of  the  History  ofBrutol,  states  that  — 

^  The  Rev.  Emamuel  Collins,  AM.,  was  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  /or  which  he  had  probationised  at  the 
Bristol  Grammar  School,  under  the  Kev.  A.  S.  Catcott, 
and  was  vicar  of  Bedminster,  where  he  kept  a  pubHo^ 
hou$e,  and  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  in  it»  at  a 
crown  a  couple." 

I  have  often  had  a  thin  pot  4to.  of  Miscellanies 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  Written  by  him,  and  "  printed 
by  E.  Farley  in  1762."  The  reverend  "  publican'* 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  ability  ;  but 
Evans  states,  **  he  was  nothing  loth  to  employ  his 
lively  talent  in  lampooning  his  neighbours,**  which 
sometimes  brought  him  into  difficulty.  There  is 
an  oval  mezzotinto  portrait  of  him,  in  canonioals, 
with  four  verses  under  it,  which  I  have  seen  but 
once,  and  then  it  was  folded  to  form  a  frontispiece 
to  his  Miscellanies.  The  latter  is  scarce,  but  the 
former  is  very  rare.  W.  Geohqe. 

Bristol. 


WaUaee's  Orkney  Islands  (2»«  S.  v.  89.)  —  Al- 
though the  Query  regarding  Mr.  Wallace  baa 
already  been  answered  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  as 
reference  is  made  to  his  ourious  work,  for  in- 
formation on  the  points  alluded  to  by  J.  M.,  a 
few  notes  on  the  subject  of  inquiry  may  perhaps 
be  still  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  **  'N. 
&  Q.**  as  the  Description  qf  ike  Isles  of  Orkney  is 
now  a  scarce  work. 

Mr.  James  Wallace  was  instituted  to  the  minis- 
terial charge  of  the  parish  of  Kirkwall,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  on  November  16,  1672,  and 
he  was  also  collated  to  the  Prebendary  of  St. 
John,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr,  at  Kirkwall,  October  16,  1678,  by  Bishop 
Mackenzie.  He  was  "  deprived  by  the  Council  ** 
of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  for  his  adherence 
to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  at 
the  Revolution  of  1688-89,  and  must  have  died 
about  the  same  period,  according  to  the  biograph- 
ical notice  given  by  his  son,  Dr.  James  Wallace, 
F.R.S.  The  Jirst  edition  of  Mr.  Wallace's  work 
was  published  by  his  son  at  Edinburgh  in  8vo. 
1693 ;  and  the  second,  enlarged  and  reprinted  in 
Dr.  Wallace's  own  name,  at  London,  in  Svo,  1700. 
It  appears  that  An  Account  from'  Orkney,  by  Bfr. 
Jhmes  WaOaeef  linger  than  what  has  been  printed 
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by  his  son,  the  *'  Doctor  of  Pbysick,**  was  sent  to 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  who  was  Uien  collecting  sta- 
tistical  information  respecting  the  different  coun- 
ties of  Scotland ;  and  is  alluded  to  in  Nicolson^s 
Scottish  Historical  Library^  pp.  20.  and  53.  of 
12mo  edition  of  1702.  A.  S.  A. 

Banrackpore. 

Blondeau:  Oougeoti  (2»*  S.  vi.  346.)— In  an- 
swer to  H.  C.  H.'s  inquiries  relative  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Blondeau  and  Gougeon,  I  shall  be  happy, 
as  a  descendant  of  Lady  Denise  Hart,  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  on  the  subject,  if  H.  C.  H.  will 
favour  me  with  his  address  through  *'  N.  &  Q**' 
W.  N.  Hart,  Esq.,  Lady  Hart*8  son,  took  his  de- 
gree at  Oxford  as  D.C.L.  in  1772,  and  was  elected 
lilP.  for  Stafford,  1771.  Mr.  Hart  married  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  Stanhope  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  his 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Algiers,  and  cousin  of  P. 
Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  I  am 
not  aware  that  Mr.  Hart  had  any  brother.         B. 

Dublin. 

Cross  Week  (2->  S.  vi.  478.)  —  The  week  thus 
designated  was  the  week  in  which  the  feast  oc- 
curred of  the  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross,  This  is 
kept  on  the  3rd  of  A&y :  so  that,  supposing  Easter 
to  nave  fallen  early  in  the  year  1571,  Cross  Week 
woold  have  been  about  a  month  after  it. 

F.  C.  H. 

Leathern  Dollar  (2»*  S.  vi.  460.)  — The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Fuller's  Worthies  nuiy  give  some 
information  to  your  correspondent.  Under  the 
head  of  "  Leather,"  in  his  account  of  Middlesex, 
he  says :  — 

**  Adam's  first  suit  was  of  leaves,  his  second  of  leather. 
Hereof  girdles,  shoes,  and  many  utensils  (not  to  speak  of 
whole  houses  of  leatho*,  I  mean  coaches)  are  made.  Tea, 
I  have  read  how  Frederick  the  Second,  Emperour  of  Grer- 
many,  distressed  to  pay  his  arm^,  made  monetam  coria- 
ceam,  *  coin  of  leather,'  making  it  current  by  his  Procla- 
mation; and  afterwards,  when  his  souldiers  rjBpayed  it 
into  his  Exchequer,  they  received  so  much  silver  in  lieu 
thereof" 

He  gives  no  other  reference.    E.  J.  Huntsbian. 

Early  Etching  (2'>*  S.  vi.  480.)  — The  trans- 
lation of  the  four  Dutch  verses  is  as  follows  :  — 

''The  virtuous,  noble  face  ought  to  be  praised  above 

everything, 
Through  which  men  are  moved  to  honour  their  God ; 
Therefore  praise   the  Creator,  and   serve   him  with 

humility. 
For  this  beautiful,  noble  face,  and  all  earthly  goods." 

Henhi  van  Laun. 

King  William's  College, 
Isle  of  Man. 

The  Regent  Murray  (2°*  S.  vi.  395.)— It  is 
probable  that  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray, 
was  styled  Sir  alike  by  those  who  addressed  him 
and  those  who  spoke  of  him.  The  word  Sir  was 
used  formerly  not  in  the  limited  sense  it  is  noW| 


but  as  a  term  of  respect  to  honourable 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay.  Every  one  knows 
that  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  used  it  as  a  title  for 
priests,  as  we  now  do  Reverend.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  indeed  nearly  every  English  writer  of 
early  date,  did  the  same.  It  was  often  not  con- 
fined to  these  limits,  but  applied  to  peers,  both 
spiritual  and  temporaL  The  following  quotations 
from  Capffrave*s  Chronicle  of  England  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely :  — 

**  Thei  that  had  this  victorye  were  Ser  Willyam  La 
Souch  archbischop  of  York,  with  his  d^^f*  Ser  Gilbert 
Umfrevyle,  Harry  Percy,  Baf  Nevyle,  William  Dayn- 
court,  and  Henry  Scroop.**    (a.  d.  1846.)— P.  212. 

**  But  whanne  Ser  Thomas  of  Lancaster  herd  this,  he 
withdrow  him  with  all  his  power.**  (a.  d.  1817.) — P.  186. 

The  *'  Ser  Thomas  '*  of  the  above  extract  ia 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  who  was  beheaded  at  Pon-^ 
tefract,  a.  d.  1320.  Edwabd  Fbacock. 

Bottesford  lianor. 

Dover  (2»^  S.  vi.  148.  297.)  — E.  F.  D.  C.  will 
find  in  the  Report  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
British  Archmotogical  Association^  at  the  first  Con* 
gress  held  at  Canterbury,  1844,  some  engrayings 
of  Barfreston  church,  and  an  article  thereon  by 
the  late  E.  Cresy,  Esq.  Li  the  same  volame  is  an 
engraving  of  the  Pharos  at  Dover  Castle. 

A.  J.  DuKxor. 

Oxey  and  Stoale  (2°*  S.  vi.  481.)— We  have  in 
Kent  two  somewhat  similar  names,  Oxnej,  Isle 
of,  and  the  Swale,  which  sej^ratea  the  Isle  of 
Sheppy  from  the  main  land  of  Kent.  Er  is  island. 

A.  J«  DuAJLur. 
Dartford. 

Pompeian  English  (2°^  S.  vi.  455.)  —We  have 
already  had  this  hotel  bill  in  1*^  S.  iii.  57.  Beoent 
subscribers  of  *'  N.  &  Q.**  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  get  the  bade 
volumes.  The  following,  although  not  so  rieh  a 
specimen  (the  compositor  has  been  unable  to  re- 
sist a  few  corrections  in  the  Pompei  ^Fine  Hok  ** 
English),  is  far  from  bad.  I  was  presented  with 
it  at  Ihe  Albergo  dell*  Etna,  at  Catania,  in  SidJj, 
in  1847. 

*<  Hotd-Etna,  by  7ofluue2^— This  fine  hotel  aikd  mag- 
nificent terras  has  bee,n  built  in  the  Corso,  and.  In  point 
of  position,  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beatftifal  Elysimns 
that  the  soal  can  imagine ;  Ix^ng  situated  in  the  omtre 
of  the  charming  city  of  Catania,  wiUi  a  prospect  of  the 
boundless  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stapendoos 
faming  mountain  of  Etna  on  the  other,  where  travellen 
will  find  a  warm  birth  at  a  moderate  price,  and  all  the 
elegance  that  the  most  fastidious  can  desire,  with  car- 
riages built  on  double  patent  springs^  and  hones  fleet  sm 
the  wind.** 

Ybbha. 

The  Hewett  Baronetcy  (2*^  S.  vL  439.)  —Not 
many  months  since  I  saw  the  Wareeley  registers, 
which  were  in  very  good  condition,  and  contain 
sundry  Hewett  evidences  in  an  apparently  genuine 
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state.  There  are  entries  of  one  branch  of  the 
Waresley  Baronet  family  of  Hewett  in  the  St. 
Neot*s  Registers,  but  I  can  perceive  no  si^  of 
their  having  been  tampered  with.  May  I  ask 
CiEiDO  IixuD  to  refer  me  to  his  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "  the  registers  at  Waresley  and 
St.  Neot*8  had  evidently  been  tampered  with,  and 
finally  attempted  to  be  destroyed  ?  **  And  in  what 
year  did  William  Hewett  set  up  his  claim  ? 

Joseph  Rtx. 

"  Cambridge  University  Calendar "  (2°*  S.  vi. 
458.)  —  Since  the  first  publication  of  the  above 
Calendar  in  the  year  1796,  it  has  been  published 
every  year  with  one  exception,  viz.  the  year  1798. 

Thbbb  Muixets. 

William  Daniel^  Baron  of  Bathwyre  (2***  S.  v. 
31.  97.)  In  Burke*s  Extinct  Peerages  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  the  only  notice  of  this  title 
is  as  follows  :  —  "  The  Barony  of  Bathurer  was 
conferred,  in  1475,  on  a  family  of  Daniel;  but  of 
its  descent,  or  extinction,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  any  particulars."  The  Thomas  Danielt 
Ent,  mentioned  by  Mb.  D* Alton  as  having  been 
Lord  and  Baron  of  Bathwyre^  and  forfeited  10 
Hen.  YII.,  1494-5,  appears  to  be  the  person  on 
whom  the  peerage  was  conferred  in  1475  by  K. 
Edward  IV. ;  but  what  does  S.  W.  allude  to, 
when  he  says  that  this  individual  was  **  mentioned 
in  the  Norfolk  peerage  ?  "  A.  S.  A. 

Barrackpore. 

Epitaph  (1«*  S.  xi.  190.;  2~>  S.  vi.  356).  —  Is 
not  the  following  the  correct  version  of  the  epitaph 
Mb.  John  Scbibb  alludes  to  ?  — 

"  Beneath  this  stone  old  Abraham  lies : 
Nobody  laughs,  and  nobody  cries, 
Where  he  is  gone,  and  how  he  fares. 
Nobody  knows,  and  Nobody  cares." 

The  above  is  (or  was  some  few  years  since)  to 
be  seen  in  Islington  churchyard  on  the  monument 
of  Abraham  Newland,  the  well-known  principal 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  died  in  No- 
vember, 1807,  and  was  there  buried.  In  his  Me- 
moirs, published  in  1808, 1  find  these  lines  were 
his  own  composition.  John  TncKstr. 

In  Morsels  for  Merry  and  Melancholy  Mortals^ 
Ipswich,  1815,  at  p.  102.,  I  find  the  following  ver- 
sion and  commentary  thereupon  :  — 

^^  Epitaph  XVI. 

"  *  Underneath  poor  Amy  lies  — 
Nobody  laughs,  nobody  cries ; 
Where  she's  gone,  or  how  she  fares. 
Nobody  knows,  nobody  cares.' 

"  I  am  not  informed  where  this  epitaph  is  to  be  met 
with ;  it,  however,  strongly  depicts  tne  want  of  feeling  in 
human  natare,  and  seems  a  close  imitation  of  that  on 
Father  Durand  recorde<l  by  Camden :  — 

Hie  est  Darandus  poaitos  sab  marmore  daro ; 
An  sit  salvandus,  ego  nescioj  nee  ego  euro.* " 

ZbU8. 


Airish  or  Arish  (2^^  S.  vi.  328.)  —  A  similar 
term,  which  from  the  pronunciation  I  should  have 
written  ersh  or  airsh^  was  used  for  stubbles  in 
Sussex  when  I  knew  them  forty  years  ago. 

I.  P.  O. 

Charles  Caraccioli  (2"*  S.  vi.  337.)  was  master 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Arundel.  In  1766,  he 
published  the  Antiquities  of  that  town ;  and  in  hia 
Preface  he  sajrs : 

**  As  he  was  educated,  and  till  within  these  few  years 
has  lived  abroad,  totally  unconversant  in  the  English 
tongue,  he  flatters  himself  that  the  inaccuracies  so  fi%« 
quently  interspersed  through  the  whole  will  be  observed 
with  some  grains  of  allowance." 

W.  D.  C. 
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NOTB8  ON  BOOKS,   BTC. 

Messrs.  Longman  have  just  published  a  work  which 
will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  such  of  our  readers  as 
were  interested  in  the  valuable  communications  which 
have  fh>m  time  to  time  appeared  in  these  columns  on  the 
subject  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  It  is  entitled  A  Hit- 
tory  of  the  KmahU  of  Malta,  or  the  Order  of  the  Hofpital 
of  St.  John  of  Jeruwiemy  by  Major  Whitworth  Porter, 
Royal  Engineers.  When  we  consider  how  important  a 
part  the  members  of  this  Order  have  played  in  the  world's 
history,  and  that  there  is  really  no  satisfactory  book  to 
which  the  English  reader  can  turn  for  information  on  the 
organisation  and  social  history  of  the  Ejiighta,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  endeavour  on  the  part  bf  Major  Porter  to 
supply,  in  a  popular  form,  a  history  of  the  Order  from  its 
first  establishment  in  Palestine  at  the  dose  of  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  present  time,  will  meet  with  great  success. 
The  book  is  well  calculated  to  furnish  the  general  reader 
with  all  he  desires  to  know  with  respect  to  the  Kni^ts 
Hospitallers.  Major  Porter  does  not  quote  his  authorities 
—  perhaps  as  the  work  is  clearly  intended  for  popular 
reading,  this  was  scarcely  called  for.  It  has,  however, 
led  to  an  oversight,  which*  Major  Porter  will,  we  are  sure, 
remedy  in  a  future  edition, —  we  mean,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  obligations  to  Uie  masterly  Introduction  pre- 
fixed by  the  late  John  M.  Kemble  to  The  Ho^nianers  m 
Engtand,  published  by  The  Camden  Society  —  the  last 
paper,  we  believe,  written  by  that  accomplished  scholar. 

Mrs.  Kemp's  Gmoeraatibirs  on  England  a$  it  Was  and 
Is,  is  a  weU-written  volume,  in  which  the  Geography  of 
England  is  made  the  medium  of  illustrating  its  History. 
The  idea  is  a  very  excellent  one ;  for  there  can  be  little 
doukt  that,  by  tiie  powerful  aid  of  association,  historical 
facts  are  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory  when 
narrated  with  specif  reference  to  the  particular  places  in 
which  they  were  enacted.  The  work  is  **  designed  for 
schools  and  home  tuition,"  and  is  well  adapted  for  both 
purposes. 

Messrs.  Routled^  who  have  become  the  pubh'shers  in 
this  country  of  Prescott's  Works,  have  just  issued  the 
Third  Volume  of  his  History  ofPhUip  the  Second,  Kwg  of 
Spain.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  present  volume  is  oc-  ^ 
cupied  with  the  narrative  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Moris- 
coes,  and  their  consequent  expulsion  Arom  Spain,  the 
remainder  being  occupied  with  the  war  with  the  Turks ; 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Sixth  Book,  which  is 
devoted  to  domestic  affiurs.  In  this  latter  we  have  a 
most  interesting  notice  of  the  Escnrial.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  portaralts  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  of 
Ann  of  Austria,  Philip's  fourth  wife. 


Dr.  Dona,  wba  ii  ilwtyi  mdy  iriUi  k  good  titia  >Bd 
■  book  to  Hiitil.  hu  jtut  pnbliahBcl  ■  volnnu  of  talc*  and 
■ketches,  irbich  he  calli  No,  Fiction  and  Old  Pawrb. 
It  it  one  of  the  moM  igraeabla  notki  of  Ibia  inoit  icree- 
■ble  writer.  Uii  sketehet  of  the  nnfortanale  Dr.  Dodd, 
Soldsmith,  WuLey,  and  Hn.  Bellamy,  id  tbe  opeoiag 
paper,  iro  aicellenl.  Hare  ■  care.  Dr.  Doran  !  Be- 
Diamber  the  fata  of  Danoii,  oho.  after  bis  relnm  from 
Egypt,  became  bo  popular  for  his  aMrj-lclllifB,  that  the 
ladie*  of  Paris  a*  they  reluraed  from  their  CTeninK  par- 
tiea  would  jouae  him  from  bla  sleep  with  cries  of  "  Voa 
who  know  so  man;  capital  atoriea,  get  op  and  tell  ai 
ODB."  Dr.  Doran'a  reputation  for  atory-teliing  will  soon 
•qnal  Denon'a.  We  tnut  he  mt;  sTOid  the  penalty 
wbich  Denon's  reputation  jmpoaed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Banl  Pickering,  the  aon  of  our  old  fnend  William 
Pickering,  baa  ju^t  publiahcd  two  poetical  rolames  cal- 
culated to  plense  those  who  deli|;bt  in  aong.  The  drat  Ea 
Jiil^n  the  ApoUaU,  and  Tlu  Diiit  of  Mtrcia.  Hiilarical 
Dramat  by  the  laU  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  which,  having 
long  been  out  of  print,  are  here  reprinted.  A  Sang  of 
Charitn.  by  £.  J.  Chapman,  is  the  title  of  the  second.— a 
graceful  little  poem  written  dnriog  a  visit  to  Canada,  and 
appropriately  dedicated  to  the  wriCer'a  ffleuds  in  that 
country. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  booka  for  ytiuog  pemma 
which  are  wailing  for  onr  notice  ws  rauat  mention  TV 
Fairy  Tola  af  ScUnci  by  J.  G.  Brough,  <Dilh  SixUm  II- 
hnlratimt,  by  C.  U.  Bennett.  The  idea  of  clothing  the 
leading  and  most  important  branohet  of  Bcience  in  tha 
garb  of  Fairy  Talea  ia  a  very  admirable,  albeit  a  aome- 
what  difflcnit  one ;  and  ccrUinlv  if  anylbms  conid  add 
to  its  attractireneu,  the  iltustiations  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
rich  in  fancy  as  ever,  are  well  calcalatad  for  that  purpose. 

JUS  Boj/'i  Own  Thytmdier;  a  Praeticai  lUuHrattd 
Gtdde  to  Ou  nuftd  Enpbyment  af  Lrinrt  HotiTi,  by  E. 
Ijuidells,  with  its  numenma  engravings,  ia  well  calca- 
laled  to  contribote  to  the  quiet  of  many  a  household  by 
finding  amusement  for  ila  mora  noisy  members.  For 
yet  younger  children  we  have  to  notice  a  pleasant  Uttia 
Tolimie,  A  Vwt  to  Ou  JVw  Forat,  In/  Harriet  Hyrtia. 
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K  on  Christmas,  its  commencemeiit  and  ending,  499. 

Old  style  versus  New,  525. 
A.  (A.)  on  the  Abulci,  207. 

Airish,  gratten,  &c,  470. 

Alice  de  Hacknej,  148. 

Baist,  a  Kentish  pnnrincialism,  479. 

Bait,  and  white  bait,  206. 

BedsUff,  347. 

Birch  trees  for  decoration,  148. 

Cant,  its  deriration,  187. 

Chestnut  in  Britain,  139. 

Comets,  459. 

Eljnellis,  qnadrantis  tnmcholis,  498. 

English  mode  of  prmooncing  Latin,  313. 

Ermonie,  in  old  rolls,  527. 

French  tricokx",  164. 

Gat-toothed  and  Vemu,  199. 

Hacknej  worthies,  133. 

Handwriting,  190. 

Interment  in  choich  walls,  138. 

Isle  of  Bfan  arms  on  vases,  490. 

Jetties,  knocks,  and  groynes,  311. 

Literary  forgeries,  395. 

Little  Ease,  491. 

Ljncb-pin,  513. 

Mychin,  Myncheiy,  459. 

Palm  Sunday  at  Rome,  347. 

Pew^oor,  189. 

Pitfield  of  Hozton,  133. 

Rain  for  forty  days  after  Saints'  days,  328. 

Remedy  sdicited  of  passers-by,  523. 

St'  Peter's  net  at  Westminster,  1 10. 

St.  Smiday,  132. 

Sash  windows,  147. 

Spontooo,  329. 

Tenbose,  208. 

Tricolor,  335. 

Tropical  trees,  their  age,  325. 

Wells  cathedral  libfwy,  178. 
A.  (A.  S.)  oil  brothers  of  the  same  Christian  name,  219. 

Carrick  earldom,  135. 

Cha,  Tea,  200. 


A.  (A.  S.)  oo  Corrie  (Bishop)  of  Uadras,  1.56. 

Daniel  (Wm.)  Baron  of  Rathwyre,  535. 

Fothergill  family,  215. 

Eraser  (Simon),  Lord  Lorat,  191. 

Goldric,  Chancellor  of  Heniy  L,  35. 

Mary,  Qaeen  of  Soots,  had  she  a  danghter  ?  204. 

Scnderi  (Madeleine  de),  177. 

Temple  (Sir  J<^n),  157. 

WaUace's  Orkney  Ishmds,  533. 
A.  (B)  on  hoods,  when  to  be  worn,  59. 
Abbot  (Btsbop  Robert),  MS.  Commentary  on  Romans, 

150. 
Abhba  on  Abbot's  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  150. 

Armagh,  its  proposed  nnirersity,  347. 

Barrett's  Essay  on  Swift,  460. 

Bibliographical  qoeries,  70.  287. 

BUu;ker  Family,  of  Carrick  BhMsker,  32. 

Browne's  Fascioilns  Flantamm  Hibemiae,  310. 

De  Renzie's  Irish  Grammar,  309. 

Doonybrodc  parish  chuch,  147. 

Farmer's  Irish  Almanac,  207. 

Harris's  State  of  the  Coonty  of  Down,  186. 

Heraldic  writer  pensioned,  32. 

<*  Hibemis  Meriinns,"  1683,  48. 

Irehmd  and  the  Irish,  266. 

IreUnd,  earliest  stone  church  in,  233. 

Irish  State  Papers  of  James  II.,  460. 

Irish  yam,  432. 

Johnson's  epitaph  on  Goldsmith,  |46. 

*•  Jooroey  of  life,"  498. 

Lascelles'  History  of  IreUmd,  287. 

Maiyhmd,  United  States,  462. 

M'Keogh  (J<^n),  manuscript,  166. 

Manuscripts  in  Lismore  Castle,  167. 

Mention  graveyard,  nearDnbiin,  479. 

Mountain  (CoL),  Ids  marriage,  343. 

Mungret  proverb,  206. 

Payments  of  Irish  M.  P.8,  431. 

Pennant's  visit  to  Irebmd,  ^88. 

Recanting,  its  etymokigy,  232. 

Swift's  Works,  editor  of  second  editkn,  288. 
Abofongh  and  Banowe  fiunilies,  288. 
Abulci,  noticed  fay  Zoshnos,  207. 255. 
A.  (C.)  CO  dty  of  Aleliud,  149. 


AcBilemicsl  dresses,  96. 
Acbe  on  Cootf  bmily,  411. 

Cnna  aod  pile,  177. 

Gilfillan'B  edilbn  of  Ituller  and  Waller,  164. 

Gray's  Inn  pieces,  167. 

Liuns  aad  imaiili,  458. 

LjDch  law,  338. 

Oxford  poets,  Bnbb.  Stabb,  Sec,  467. 

Qnotation  Irom  Monl^omerj,  421, 

Wake  bmilj,  353.  423. 
A.  (C.  U.)  on  Bocient  Jewish  cwna,  12- 

Cotonr  of  nniTereitj  bonis,  19. 
Acton  (Sir  Joseph),  the  three-gendered  stattimia,  229. 
Adam,  men  Ufore,  305, 
Addleborongb.Tandaliamat,  1B7. 
Adjectives  ending  in  ly,  2S3. 
Adnuum  CAdriBo)  on  mayors'  salarie*,  4SD. 
A.  (E.  H.)  on  blood  that  will  not  wasb  out,  5U. 

Dakss  uf  Altamira,  their  privilege,  525. 

Inscriplions,  451. 

La  Martini^,  422. 

Motber  of  tbe  lale  Cur,  491. 

Pinlinns,  abp.  of  York,  189. 

Payment  of  membera  of  Parlv^ent,  ^9. 
.  Percy  (Dr.)  Bi»bop  of  Dromore,  410, 
-  _       St.  Micbael's  chnrcb,  Durham,  190. 

Sanscrit  mvinscripts,  ^79. 

Thielketd  family,  148. 
A.  (E.  L.)  on'  De  Miseria  C^tomm,  4,79. 
Af  ca.   Is      pposed  I    '    UDinti  igali       61    81. 

A  (t    h)       Ch  peli««UC  li.  111 

E  pp]     329 

Le  te    fast,  [s     ncl      w   166  335 

Lo  d    D  y  W    h    ]  4S 

bepara  94 

A  (F  a)  1  B™^  3?2  444. 

A  (      H)       L  430 

A-CH)  C  iilsta^.    420. 

F  rnpeun  E  gl   tj   4 
A  (U.  £  )  on  den  ftion    fFnth    1)4  ^^uq  J    53 
A         (Dr)d   CO  cry    (     munler  1^ 
A     b       Anah    U  d      14   f  328  47Q  S^ 
A  (J  M  )       BaUnea  to  nay  ni,  382 
Alb        h        lb  mstic  an  372  44( 
Albnerabattl        teed  43 1 
Alhy  Spy       pal        ^W 

Al  liud       B    gh  m    149 
AlfoiUDs,  me^ai  uf,  2^. 

Alfred  (King),  hia  jewel,  4?.  1%  233..  312.  3.S7. 
Algarotti,  ttansiaWr  of  his  '"' Eosay  on  iheOperaj"  132. 
'AAicus  on  Gen.  Pinson  Bonbam,  98. 

Chjtrsns  (NatbaH),  3S6. 

Cunfession  ofaEcsptic,  311. 

Da\-ies  (Thomas),  >oaksell«r,  SB. 

Franok  (Sebaatianna),  300. 

Uope'e  "Eisay  on  Man,"  423. 

Print  by  Wierii,  18.. 

Qoarlea  (Francis),  and  "  Tba  Loyal  C^pvtrt,"  239. 
440. 

Roshworth's  Dialogues,  334. 
Ali<|nis  oa  casts  of  eeala,  147. 
Allan  (Sir  William),  pointer,  528. 
Allen  (Tbontas),  epilapb,  247. 
Almanacks,  eariy,  443.  523. 
Almoa  (John)  and  the  C^dor  pamplil^la,  16.  54. 
Alpha  on  StBwkeley  Street,  499;. '" 


Alpliery  (Mlpheker),  noticed,  460. 
Alumira,  Dukes  of,  their  privilege,  525. 
A.  (M.)  on  Johnson  and  Wartnrton,  459. 

Plato's  simile  0!  a  Btatne,  346. 
a  female,  207. 
of  antiquity,  1.  67.  76.  101. 
Ambergris,  its  etymology,  103. 
Ambon  in  chnrches,  141.  270. 
Ambree  (Mary),  noticed,  500. 
Amphitryon,  ora  heel,  13. 
AnaiBgoisia,  boUdaya  for  schoolboys,  1 7. 
Anaximander  on  Paithome's  map  of  London,  S; 
Anderson  (James),  his  papers,  27.  107.  184. 
Andenon  (Patrick),  letter  ta,  184. 
Anderson  (T.  C.)  on  similarities,  343. 
Andre  (Major),  his  diiinterment,  2a. 
Andrews  (Alei.)  on  farm  servanla,  4*3. 

Salntatuui  tavern,  137. 
Angels,  poor  people's  notions  of,  522. 
Animals  on  monuments,  312. 
Animation,  soepeuded,  298.  470. 
A.  (N.  J.)  oil  Coleshill  pillory,  403. 

Jewish  bmily  names,  58. 
Anointing  at  coronations,  410.  44k  511. 

AoonymoiK  Works;  «~ 

Admonitions  from  the  Dead,  397- 


Ancient  Devolional  Poetty,  411. 

Appari^on,  or  the  Shma  Wc^'dj,  49,^. 

Avon,  a  Poem,  91. 

Bong:aut :  The  Journey  of  Dr.  gon^i;^^,  \^\. 

Coach  Drivers,  498. 

Cyclops  of  Earipidta,  498. 

Db  Mlseria  Curatoram,  479. 

English  Tbeopbraatiu,  285. 

Essay  on  Difl^tent  Styles  if  P^qj^,  49,^- 

Essays  on  the  FotinatioD  o|(  Qj/gMpa,  ^7. 


Galway  :  Account  of  Earl  oi 
Spain,  497. 

History  of  Passive  (H)edieitC4,  71. 

Impartial  Hetation  of  Milita^  Qft^afifii^  in  Ire 
land,  70. 

Jokeby,  a  BnrleHjna  upon  Bokj^y,  ^^. 

Lay  of  tbe  Poor  fiddler,  257. 

Letter  to  the  Boman  Cathi^c  CIgitT  <£   Ire- 
land, 70. 

Masqae  of  Flowers,  148. 

MelantiuB  on  the  Educatioa  uf,  th/e  ^eq^  7Q. 

Memoira  of  the  Earl  of  Liveilfial  %96- 

Modem  PoUdes,  371. 

Ode  CD  a  Statue  to  Le  Stue,  39.?. 

Parricide,  a  Tragedy,  498. 

Pemvian  Tales,  71. 

Pojuah  Policies  and  Practice^  3\\. 

School  of  the  Heart,  331. 

Scottish  Poetry,  288. 

Sketches  of  tbe  BeigD  of  Gtfffgt  ^;.,  70. 

Spirit  of  Hie  Peatiletip^  96T. 

SureGnidetaEell,'34. 

Swiss  Family  Eobinaon,  389. 
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Anonymcns  Works :  ^ 

Tbibaldus  ;   sive,   Vindictae    Ingenium  Tragoedia, 

498. 
Thoughts  in  Rhyme,  278. 
Tieatise  on  the  Sacrament,  132. 
Troubadour,  a  Collection  of  Poems,  207. 
Uncertaiiity  of  the  Signs  of  Deat^i,  287. 
Weeds  of  Parnassus,  490. 

'*  Ami- Jacobin,"  Bogero's  song  in,  324. 

Antiquarian  dinner,  232. 

Antiquaries'  Society,  and  the  preservation  of  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  108. 

Arbnry  in  Cambridgeshire,  490. 

Archbishop^'  copes,  268. 

Architect  on  Vitruvius  from  a  monastery,  287. 

Architects,  metropolitan,  826.  423. 

Arch-treasurer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  528. 

Archery  in  the  Finsbary  Fields,  133. 

Armagh,  propo:>ed  university  of,  347. 

Arms  assumed  during  the  CommonweaUfa,  526. 

Arms  of  Christendom  in  1661,  407. 

Arms  with  marks  of  bastardy,  459. 

Army,  early  lists  of,  179.  • 

Artillery,  royal  regiment  of,  257. 

Artistic  forgeries,  395. 

Artist's  memorandam  book,  245. 

Arvel,  its  meaning,  468. 

Ash  (Dr.),  blunder  in  his  Dictionary,  108. 

Ashburton  (Lady),  noticed,  151. 

Aspiciens  on  the  English  militia,  359, 

Assignats,  forged,  70.  134.  25.5. 

Astrologers,  Society  of,  374. 

A.  (T.  J.)  on  Madame  St.  Amour's  cures,  232. 

Atkins  (Elizabeth)  alias  Parliament  Joane,  412. 

Atkinson  ( W.  G.)  on  Benjamin  Marian's  portnut,  1 3. 

Attavante,  or  Vante,  artist,  70. 

Auld-Fiekl  House,  Glasgow,  ioscriptioo,  29. 

Anld  Reekie,  alias  Edii]J>nrgh,  346. 

Ayre  (J.)  on  Abp.  Whitgift's  Sermon,  186. 

Ay  re  (\Vm  ),  *♦  Memoirs  of  Alex.  Pope,"  373. 

Aytoun  (Prof.)  "  Ballads  of  Scotland,"  and  Henryson's 
"  Fables,"  67. 


B. 


B.  on  Aborough  and  Barrowe  femiiies,  288. 

Blondeau  :  Gougeon,  534. 
j8.  on  Carleton's  "  Militaiy  Jlemoirs,"  392. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  E^pt,  166. 

Involuntary  versifieation,  174. 

Lord's  Day  not  Sabbath,  178. 

Mediaeval  symposia,  520. 

Quarles  (Francis)  and  'The  Loyall  Convert,"  201. 
330. 

AVillis  (Browne),  the  antiquary,  428. 
B.  (A.)  on  the  gates  of  Great  Exhibitiuu,  70. 
Babin?ton  (Churchill)  on  Cold  Harbour,  317. 

Pecock  (Reginald),  quotation  by,  286. 
Bachelor,  lines  on,  356. 
Backwell  (Alderman),  banker,  55. 
Bacon  (Lord),  elegy  to,  372  ;  **  Essays,"  407.  489. 
Bacon  (Sir  Edmund),  his  daughter  Mary,  18. 
Badge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1666,  149. 
Baillie  (Lady  Grissel),  her  book  of  soo^,  499. 
Baist,  a  Kentish  proviodalbni,  479. 


Bait,  and  white  bait,  206. 
B.  (A.  L.)  on  Earls  and  town  of  Poiton,  311. 
Balfuur  (Sir  James),  Lyon  Herald,  96. 
Bankers  in  London  in  18th  century,  55. 
Baptism,  custom  at  private,  110.  1 59  ;  registry  of  pri- 
vate, 527. 
Barentine  family,  485. 

Baretti  (Giuseppe),  Torses  to  Dr.  Jol^uson,  ^87. 
Barfrestone  church,  near  Dover,  148.  297.  534. 
Barker  (J.  N.).  noticed,  317. 
Baricham  (Dr.  John),  noiieed,  403. 
Barlow  (Bishop  William),  his  consecration,  526. 
Barrett  (Dr.),  documents  used  in  bis  **  Essay  on  Swifi," 

.460. 
Barrett  (Francis),  bis  "Magus"  quoted,  155. 
Bastard's  armorial  bearings,  459. 
Battle-axe  on  Morsce  families,  458. 
Bawd  bee  (Madame),  noticed,  .500. 
Baxter  (Richard),  **  Shove,"  &c.  190L 
Bay  ley  (C.  H.)  on  Lynch  law,  338. 
B.  (C.)  on  an  early  etching,  480. 
B.  (C.  W.)  on  Dorsetshire  folk  lore,  522. 
Bear-children  in  Poland,  429. 
Beaufort  (Adm.  Sir  Fraocis),  anecdote  of,  264. 
B.  (E.  C.)  on  Demosthenes'  advice,  115. 
Becket   (Thomas   kX  manuscript  lives  of^  452  ;   h^ 

sister  Rohesia,  218. 
Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  aristocratic  handwriting,  131. 

Beresford  ghost,  194. 

Blount  family,  336. 

Bums'  poetical  grace,  324. 

Cockshut  and  cockshoot,  401. 

Cricket  anecdote,  217. 

Door  inscription,  450. 

Fotheringay  Castle,  258. 

Freeport  (Sir  Anthony)  o<  the  gpectotor,  32^. 

Monuments  defaced  by  carving  names,  203> 

Nopen,  or  bullfinch,  29. 

Wax-work  at  Westminster  AVbey,  99. 
Bedford  (Edw.  Biissell,  Sth  Emi  oO  at  tho  baptism  of 

James  I.,  126.    • 
Bedfordshire  county  histtfies,  329. 
Bed-post,  or  stafi^  347.  436.  487. 
B.  (E.  G.)  on  ""  Pin  my  id%k  m  »  sleeve^"  130. 

Queen's  picturer,  131. 
Belater-Adime  on  hockseUaa*  signs,  354. 

Feast  of  Fook,  &c.,  dZl. 

Fish  mentioiMd  in  Havelok  Ike  Dane,  317. 

Lanxpoon  on  Dr.  Fierce,  341. 
*  Marshall  family,  527. 

Noy  (Attorney  Genoml),  358. 

Parismos  «nd  Knight  of  the  Ofade,  355. 

Pocahontas,  the  Indian  Princess,  316> 

''  Popish  Policitt  and  Practices,"  311. 
Bellaisa  on  antiquarian  dinner,  232. 

French  tricolor  cockade,  198. 

Teresa  and  l^Iartha  Blount,  99. 
Bell-ringing  by  an  Italian,  526. 
Bells,  fire,  in  churches,  396. 
Beltrami  (S.),  his  seal,  189. 
Bennett  (G.  W.)  on  BUckheath  ridges,  299. 
Benselyn  (John),  rector  of  Thorp  Birvs^  131. 
Bensley  (Richard),  rector  of  Caveisfiek^  181. 
Bensley  (Thomas)  <mi  monumental  iuacripiiuiis,  106. 
Bentley  ( John)y  author  of  '*  The  Bojal  Penitent,"  498. 
Bentley  (Dr.  Richard),  tm<od>fians  on  Milton,  ^9. 
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Beresford  (Lady),  her  Tision,  73.  99.  116.  193.  482. 

Berners  Street  houc,  69. 

Bertrand  du  Gaesclin,  bis  arms,  18.  58. 

Bertrand  du- Gaesclin  on  Edw.  Webbe,  111. 

Benkelzoon  (Jacob),  discoverer  of  herring  drying,  348. 

511. 
Bezelinns,  Abp.  of  Hambnrg,  310.  359. 
B.  (F.  G.)  on  Lillipatian  Aztecs,  39. 
B.  (H.)  on  "  Lareovers  for  meddlers,"  481. 
B.  (H.  F.)  on  walk-mill,  337. 
Bible:   Cawood's  edition  of  Cranmer's,  1561,  30.  380; 

Thomas  Mathew*s,  1551,  413. 
Bibliotfaecar.  Chetham  on  Dablin  Letter,  230. 
Bingham  (G.  W.)  on  passage  in  Phocylides,  512. 

Separation  of  sexes  in  charches,  511. 
Birch  trees,  decoration  by  planting  young,  148.  239. 
Biribi,  a  French  game,  100.  257. 
Birkenhead  (Sir  John),  a  newspaper  writer,  369. 
Birmingham,  its  battle  in  the  GiviiWar,  412.  469. 
Births  extraordinary,  179. 
Bissextile,  263.  316. 
B.  (J.  H.)  on  the  Gromwell  family,  111. 

James  II.,  bis  remains,  162. 
B.  (J.  M.)  on  age  of  tropical  trees,  402. 
B.  (J.  0.)  on  Leicestershire  provincialisms,  186. 
B.  (J.  W.)  on  palms  of  the  hand,  488. 
Black  paper  for  brass  rubbings,  70.  100. 
Blacker  of  Garrick  Blacker,  32. 
Blackheath  ridges,  267.  299. 
Blanket,  the  Bine,  masonic  banner,  65.  119. 
Blecbynden  (Richard),  noticed,  238. 
Blenoowe,  Great,  inscription  on  school,  450. 
Bliss  (Dr.  Philip),  sale  of  his  library,  140;  manuscripts, 

180. 
Blomberg  (CoL),  ghost  story,  50. 
Blondeau  family,  346.  422.  534. 
Blood  that  will  not  wash  out,  511. 
Blount  family,  286.  336. 
Blount  (Teresa  and  Martha),  49.  99. 
Blue  and  buff,  party  badges,  76.  177.  258. 
Blue:  "  True  Blue,**  electioneering  colour,  258. 
Blunderbuss,  its  derivation,  77. 
B.  (M.)  on  medical  prescriptions,  335. 
B.  (N.)  on  banns  of  marriage,  268. 

Remains  of  a  pillory,  278. 
Boaden  (James)  on  Sbakspeare  portraits,  207. 
Boaden  (John)  and  the  Shakspeare  bust,  227.  255. 
BcBoticns  on  schools  with  chapels  attached,  246. 
Bokenham  (Bev.  Joseph),  Norfolk  and   Suffolk  MSS., 

348. 
Boleyn  (Anne),  punished  at  Etna,  525. 
Bomba  (King),  origin  of  the  sobriquet,  443. 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  his  saying  on  figures,  188. 
Bondage,  origin  of  the  term,  286.  318. 
Bonfire,  its  etymology,  375. 
Bonhams  of  Essex,  4i8.  98. 
Bonnett's  moat,  Norfolk,  480. 
Book  inscriptions,  450. 
Book  sales,  79.  120.  180. 

Book!  recently  pnbliihed:^ 

AshpiteVs  Key  to  his  Picture  of  Ancient  Rome,  20. 
AthensB  Gantabrigienses,  Vol.  I.,  318. 
Aytoun*s  Ballads  of  Scotland,  20. 
Barnes'  Notes  on  Ancient  Britain.  300. 
Beale's  Students*  Text  Book,  383. 


Book!  recently  published :  — 

Bedford's  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  180. 
Black's  Picturesque  Guide  to  Yorkshire,  59.  • 
Blades'  Typographical  Works  of  Wm.  Gaztoo,  424. 
Blew's  Hynms  and  Hymn  Books,  491. 
Blunt's  Goincidences  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, 491. 
Boutell's  Manual  of  British  Archaeology,  40> 
Boyne's  Tokens  of  the  17th  Gentuiy,  20. 
Brough's  Fairy  Tales  of  Science,  536. 
Gamden  Society  :   Liber  Famelieus  of  Sir  James 
Whitelocke,  260. 
The  Romance  of  Blonde  of  Oxford  and  Jehan 

of  Damartin,  423. 
Savile  Gorreapondence,  424. 
Gapgrave's  Book  of  the  Illustrious  Henries,  120. 
Garlyle's  Golleeted  Works,  140.  491. 
Ghapman's  Song  of  Gharity,  536. 
Ghappell's  Popdar  Music  of  Olden  Time,  220.  491 
Ghild's  Play,  by  E.  V.  B.,  514. 
Gureton's  Remains  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Syriac 
19.  ' 

Darling's  CydopsBdia  Bibliograpbica,  220. 
De  la  Rue's  Improved  Indelible  Diary,  424. 
De  la  Rne's  Red  Letter  Diary,  471. 
De  Vere's  Historical  Dramas,  536. 
Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Oontemporains,  471. 
Doran's  New  Pictures  and  Old  Panels,  536. 
Dnnlop's  Serrice  and  Adventure  with  the  Khafcee 

Ressalah,  382. 
EagTes's  Sonnets,  319. 
Fairfax's  Tasso,  by  Wihnott,  300.  320. 
Farrar's  Eric,  or  Little  by  Little,*  424. 
Favourite  English  Poems,  514. 
Ferguson's  Handbook  of  Architecture,  513. 
Fonblanque's  Handbook  of  the  Goostitotioiiy  300. 
French  on  Early  Interlaced  Omameotatioo,  160.* 
Catty's  Aunt  Judy's  Tales,  514. 
Ginsbury,  The  Song  of  Songs  translated,  484. 
Gloag's  Primeval  World,  491. 
God&ey  of  Bulloigne,  by  Wihnott,  SCO.  320. 
Graham's  Maud  Bingley,  383. 
Gmy's  Poetical  Works,  514. 
Gutch's  Literary  and  Scientific  Register,  471. 
Hervey  (Lord)  on  the  Hervey  family,  491. 
Heygate's  Schokur  and  the  IVooper,  160. 
Hill's  De  Guileville,  Ancient  Poem,  120. 
HolHngsworth's  Poetical  Works,  160. 
Ingledew's  History  of  North  AUerton,  140. 
Kemp's  Gonversations  cm  England,  535, 
Kenrick's  Roman  Sepulchral  Inscriptions,  140. 
Landells'  Boys'  Own  Toy -maker,  536. 
Lathbury's  History  of  Book  of  Gommon  Pkayer, 

360. 
Lowndes'  Bibliographer*s  Manual,  319. 
Marryat's  History  oif  Pottery,  40. 
Massingberd's  Histoire  de  la  BefonneeD  Angleterre 

300. 
Mintum's  From  New  York  to  Delhi,  382. 
Murray's  Handbodc  for  Kent  and  Stisser,  360. 
Napie^s  William  the  Gooqneror,  40. 
Neander's  Lectures  on  Ohristtan  Dognne,  491. 
Netherclift's  Handbook  of  Antqgmpbs,  471. 
NichoU's  Forest  of  Dean,  471. 
Papworth's  Dictionary  of  Goau  of  Arms,  22a 
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Books  recently  pnblifhed :  — 

Parker's  Handbook  for  Oxfonl,  59.  ^ 

Parker's  Medueval  Architecture  of  Cheshire,  60. 

Porter's  Historj  of  the  Knighto  of  Malta,  535. 

Prescott's  Works,  535. 

Procter^s  Legends  and  Lyrics,  40. 

Quarterly  Beview,  Na  207,  120:  No.  208,  360. 

Bawlinsoo's  History  of  Herodotus,  471. 

Bhind's  British  Archeology,  383. 

Bnshton*s  Essay,  Shakspeare  a  Lawyer,  220. 

Sainsbnry's  LifeXif  Sir  Peter  Paul  Bubeus,  160. 

Serel's  Lecture  on  the  History  of  Wells,  220. 

Sotheby's  Bibliographical  Account  of  English  Poets, 
20. 

Sonthey's  Book  of  the  Church,  491. 

Surtees  Society:  Acts  of  the  Durham  High  Com- 
mission Court,  140. 

Thomson  on  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  424. 

Timbe'  Cariosities  of  Science,  491. 

Townend's  Genealogy  of  the  Stuarts,  383. 

Tramp's  Wallet  stored  by  a  Goldsmith,  180. 

TroUope's  Manual  of  Sepulchral  Memorials,  140. 

Vaugban  (Heniy),  Poems,  260. 

Yirues'  La  Gran  Semiramis,  300. 

Wright  (Thomas)  La  Mort  d'Arthnre,  4a 

Books,  dust  on,  38.  159.  257. 

Books  that  never  existed,  328. 

Booksellers'  signs,  15.  353. 

Bootikins,  a  remedy  for  the  gout,  374. 

Bostock  (Bridget),  tbe  Cheshire  Pythoness,  270. 

Boston  Little  Ease,  400. 

Botil  (Bobert)  prior  of  England,  letter  to,  263. 

Bonlstred  (Mrs.),  the  Court  Puoelle,.31. 

Bourn  (Benj.),  his  ^  Sure  Guide  to  Hell,"  34. 

Bowdon  on  Wesley's  hymns  set  to  music  by  Handel, 

373. 
Bower  (Hubert)  on  hymn-books  and  hymn-writers,  129. 
453.  493. 

Pickt-up  proverbs,  343. 
Bowes  (Marmaduke),  Maltese  knight,  34. 
Bowyer  (Cuddy),  anecdote  of,  243. 
Bowyer  (George),  oo  Lord  Prior  of  England,  372. 
Boys  (Thomas)  on  a  bedstaff,  436. 

Carrenare,  in  Chaucer,  77. 

Caste,  its  deriTation,  139. 

Christmas  carol,  520. 

Court,  a  Kentish  name,  483. 

Franck  (Sebastianus),  277. 

Mass  termed  a  song,  352. 

Palimpsest  Greek  manuscript,  296. 

Pie-Grikihe,  503. 

Portrait,  197. 

Boamer,  saunterer,  398. 

Salutation  and  cat,  238. 

Sash-windows,  its  derivation,  175. 

**  Some,"  as  used  in  Norfolk,  335. 

Song,  "  It  is  not  worth  an  old  song,"  213. 

Wellesley  (Lord),  his  resignation,  330. 

Wellington  (Duke  oQ,  his  Waterloo  despatch,  448. 

Welowes  and  roses,  219. 
Bradley  (J.  W.)  on  miniaturists  and  illuminators,  70. 
Bragg  (Dr.  Bobert)  noticed,  151. 
Bramhall  arms,  56. 
Bramhairs  (Abp.)  descendants,  191. 
Brand's  (Thomas)  letter  to  J.  Andenon,  27. 


Brandon  (Lady)  and  Bichard  Savage,  361—365.  385. 

425.  445. 
Brasses,  monumental,  collections  of,  38. 
Bread  seals,  how  made,  344.  512. 
Bresca  family  supply  Bome  with  palms,  529. 
Brettingham  (Matthew),  artist,  245. 
Bietts  of  Gloucestershire,  386, 387.  389.  446. 
**  British  Chxt>nologUt,"265. 
Britten  (John)  on  Shakspeare's  bust,  91.  227.  255. 
Brooke  (Bichard)  oo  Fotheringay  castle  and  church, 

152. 
Brothers  of  the  same  Christian  name,  219.  316.  358. 
Brougham  (Lord)  and  Darwin's  "■  Botanic  Garden,"  165. 

215. 
Brown  (S.  W.)  oo  Francis  Kirkman,  208. 
Brown  (Sir  Thomas),  his  "English  undefiled,"  284. 

511. 
Browne  (E.  S.)  oo  clergy  styled  "*  bricklayers,"  528. 
Browne's  (Dr.  P.)  **  Fasciculus  Plantarum  Hibemise," 

310. 
"  Browning's  Bide  to  Aix,"  498. 
Brownrig  (Bishop)  noticed,  208.  277. 
Bruce  at  Bannockbnm,  \fi7. 
Bruce  (Sir  Edward  de).  Earl  of  Carrick,  his  £uuily,  &c., 

135.  179.  255. 
Bruce  (John)  oo  Coo  tbe  spy,  375. 
Brushfield  (T.  N.)  oo  suspended  animatioo,  470. 
Bryant  family,  188. 
B.  (T.)  on  an  honest  quack,  394. 

Confessor  to  the  royal  household,  409. 

Swallowing  the  tongue,  432. 
B.  (T.  N.)  oo  a  quaint  **  Address  to  tbe  Beader,"  244. 

Pillory,  remains  of  one,  245. 
Buchanan  (George),  poet,  his  pedigree,  206.  254. 
Buckingham  House,  Old,  inscriptions  on,  451. 
Buckton  (T.  J.)  oo  the  Abnlci,  255. 

Bissextile,  316. 

Bulgarian  names,  139. 

Court,  a  Kentish  name,  483. 

*<  Dans  votroUt,"  318. 

Demosthoiee'  advice^  114. 

Alii  with  a  genitive  of  time,  18. 

Egyptian  dahlia,  356. 

English  mode  of  prooouncing  Greek,  250  ;  Latin, 
313. 

Frederick  VIL,  king  of  Denmark,  382. 

French  coin,  357.  512. 

Galea,  296. 

Geological  inquiry,  57. 

Grecian  year  of  Herodotus,  66. 

Judas  Iscariot,  his  death,  355. 

Lenten  fiwt,  when  concluded,  236. 

Moeaic  woik,  512. 

**  Onme  ignotum  pro  magnifico,"  311. 381. 

"Original  sin,"  118. 

Phocylides,  passage  in,  512. 

Polish  nuns,  persecution  of,  505. 

Samaritans,  55. 

"  Some,"  as  used  in  Norfolk,  335. 

Sonday  and  Sunday,  355. 

Standard  silver,  419. 

Trench's  Authorised  Version,  223. 

WaU  Grange,  511.     . 
Buffii,  or  Third  regiment  of  Foot,  431. 
Bulgarian  names,  69.  139. 
Boll  (John),  naanieript  by,  131. 158. 468. 
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Bnlla  foond  at  Wells,  207.  255.  355. 

Bullinger  (Henry),  translator  of  his  Sennons,  5<K). 

Bancombe,  an  Americanbm,  92. 

Bankora,  an  Americanism,  92. 

Bunney,  its  derivation,  527. 

Banyan  (John),  a  gipsy,  67. 

Banyan  (Win.),  **  An  Efiectaal  Shove  to  the  Heavy-ane 

Christian,"  80.  190. 
Burke  (Edmund)  quoted,  347. 
Bnm  (J.  S.)  on  commnmon  tokens,  432. 

Strode  family,  488. 
Barttiog  in  effi^,  a  Jewish  costotn.  473. 
Bams  (Dawson)  on  Teetotalism,  145. 
Bums  (Bobert),  his  centenary,  496  ;  death  of  his  motlier, 

529  ;  grace  after  meat,  324. 
Burton  (Ric.)  noticed,  285. 
Bushell  (Sir  Edward),  231. 
Bussy-Rabatin's  correspondence,  339. 
Bute,  superstition  in,  522. 
Butler  (Samuel),  early  editions  of  "Hudibras,"  161  ; 

poem,  "  The  British  Princess,"  164. 
B.  (W  )  on  Chapel  ScaU  Celi,  179. 
B.  (W.  H.)  on  London  taverns,  33. 
B.  (W.  L.)  on  Peter  Teder's  seal,  348. 
"  By  and  by,"  ite  orthography,  323. 
Byron  (Lord)  and  ^scbylus^  35.  78 ;  and  Ridge,  hii 

printer,  302  ;  parodies  on  his  works,  206.  257. 


C. 


C.  on  Celtic  Cumberland,  288. 

French  Dauphin,  460. 

Quotation  in  Edinburgh  Review,  527. 

Sedulius,  a  Scottish  poet,  199. 
C.  de  D.  on  "  Quaint  Address  to  the  Reader,"  298. 

Quotation  in  St.  George's  Hall,  326. 

St.  Martin's  church,  Dover,  338. 
Cabry  family,  70.  896. 
Csedo  Hoc  on  genealogical  suggestioB,  481. 
Caesars  at  Hampton  Court,  terra-cotta  busts  of,  166. 

197. 
Calloott's  (Dr.)  glee,  "^  0  !  snatch  me  swift,"  131. 
Cambell  (Sir  Thomas),  his  family,  374.  442. 
"  Cambrenses  Eversus,"  passage  in,  498. 
Cambridge  University,  its  funeral  pall,  165. 
"Cambridge  University  Calendar,"  its  omitted  years, 

458.  535. 
Campbell  (Sur  James),  Lyon  Herald,  96. 
Campbell  (John),  Lyon  Herald,  97. 
Campbell  (John)  of  Cawdor,  his  letter,  184. 
"  Candidates,"  a  caricature,  382. 
Candidus  on  ghost-stories,  50.  116. 
Candor  pamphlets,  16.  54. 
Cane  (Dr.)  of  Kilkenny,  sale  of  his  library,  319. 
Canu  family,  409. 
Cannon  family,  co.  Hertford,  346. 
Cannons  and  the  Lake  family,  497. 
Cant,  its  derivation,  187  ;  its  earliest  use*,  458. 
Cantab,  on  Christmas  beasts,  525. 

Teetotalism,  218. 
Cantiarius  on  Court  as  a  local  .afHx,  423. 
Caraccioli  (Charles)  noticed,  337.  535. 
Carbon  ink,  48.  158. 
Carew  (Sir  George),  collections  for  Devon,  395.  436. 


Carew  (Thomas),  poet,  12.  38.  51.  112.  234. 

Carey  (Thomas),  prebendary  of  Bristol,  114. 

Carey  (ftlotlier),  her  chickens,  36. 

Carleton  (Lord  Dudley)  noticed,  393. 

Carieton's  (Capt.  George)  "  Military  Memoira,"  392. 

Carleton  (Rev.  Lancelot),  394. 

Carlos  (Don),  bis  letters,  3d6, 

Camuntum,  a  town  of  Upper  Pannouia,  2. 

Carrehare,  in  Chaucer,  37.  77. 

Carrick  earldom,  historical  no^  on,  135.  179.  255. 

Carrington  (F.  G.)  on  blue  ancl  buS^'  17^. 

Gallea,  a  leathern  bottle,  245. 

Glastonbury  and  Wells  concord,  178. 

Stage-coaches  termed  machines,  159. 
Carthaginian  colcyiies,  3. 

Cary  or  Carew  (thomas),  poet,  12.  38.  5l.  112.  2.^4. 
Casa  Bianca,  280. 

Case  (Thomas)  on  "  Fronte  capillata,"  290. 
Cassitera,  an  i:>land,  210. 
Caste,  its  derivation,  98.  139. 
Castledurrow  (Lord),  Swift's  letter  to,  367. 
"  Catechism  for  Hooseholders,"  500. 
Cathedral  MSS.  and  records,  temp.  James  L,  41b. 
Cathedral  service  tradition,  109.  I6l. 
Cathedral  virge,  48. 
Cawdor  family,  184. 
Cawood's  Bible,  30.  880.  402. 
Cayla  (Madame  du)  noticed.  246. 
C.  (B.  H.)  on  translator  of  BniUnger's  Sermons,  5U0. 

"  Catechism  of  Householders,"  500. 
C.  (E.  A.)  on  I.  Feldencaldus,  396. 
C.  (E.  F.  D.)  on  Dover  Castle,  148. 

Greek  pronunciation,  167. 
Celestina,  a  musical  iaslrument,  457. 
Celtic  Cumberland,  288.  327. 
Cestris  on  Walgraoge,  Staffordshire,  460. 
Cestriensis  on  confession  in  last  century,  430. 
C.  (G.  A.)  on  an  artist's  memorandum  book,  34S. 

Ghost  story,  279. 
C.  (G.  R.)  on  Rush  family,  498. 
Cha,  Tea,  200. 

Chadwick  (J.  N.)  on  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  £dmiiiid 
Bacon,  18* 

Sibbes  family,  58. 
Chambers  (James),  itinerant  poet.  111. 
Champ  (Nicolas  de),  his  dan^ter,  90. 
Chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  406. 
Chap-books  in  Scotland,  88. 
Chapel,  a  commoner's  private,  233.  278. 
Chapel  Scali  Celi,  111.  179.  238. 
Chaplains,  private,  169. 
Chapman  (G.)  on  Courtenay's  "Twenty  ArgomiBbts," 

168. 
Chappell  (Wm.)  on  "  It  is  not  worth  an  old  song,"  279. 
Charles  I.  at  Ludlow  Castle,  366 ;  Howell's  lines  on  his 

death,  394. 
Charles  II.,  Christmas  at  his  court,  517. 
Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  print  of,  18.  441. 
Charies  XII.  of  Sweden,  relic  of,  82. 
Charlies,  or  watchmen,  310. 
Chamock  (R.  S.)  on  Biribi,  a  Frendi  game,  100. 

Crannock,  357. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  159. 
Charron  (Peter),  "  Of  Wisdoms,"  33.  158.  487. 
Charter  oak,  Connecticut,  470.  ^ 

Chat,  its  lociil  meaning,  414. 
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Chatterton  (Thom«)  and  Goltins  the  poet,  430. 487. 533; 

lines  to  Miss  Mary  R ,  526 ;  MS.  verses,  182. 

Chaucer's  "  Balade  of  Gode  Coanisailc,"  37 1. 

Chaucer  difficulties :  "  Canrenare,"  37. 77 ;  "Whipnltre," 

38.  57. 
Cliaville  (G.  de)  on  arch-treasurer  of  Roman  Empire, 
528. 

Inscription  on  a  statue  of  Homer,  478. 
C.  (H.  B.)  on  the  "  CamUdates,"  382. 

Davies  (Tom),  the  bookseller,  11. 

Miracnlobs  change  of  seasons,  52. 

Murder  in  France,  380. 

My  Lady  Moon,  438. 

OUver,  Arthur,  59. 

Wierix,  print  by,  441, 
C.  (H.  0.)  on  Anglo-Saxon  families,  458. 

Celtic  Cumberland,  327. 

Irish,  ancient,  as  seamen,  455. 

Irish  alphabet  ante  St  Patrick^  41 1. 

Irish  records  destroyed,  327. 

Kaul  Dereg  and  Goldsmith,  177. 

Keating's  History  of  Ireland^  329. 

Norman  barons,  list  of,  431.     . 

Ogham  inscription,  a.d.  296,  347. 

Royal  fishes,  327. 

Scotch  Macaronic  poem,  327. 
Cheney  of  Broke,  374. 
Cherbourg,  origin  of  the  name,  163. 
Cherubnn,  its  plural,  22.3. 
Chess  calculus,  347.  435. 
Chester  Little  Ease,  345.  399. 
Chestnut  in  Britain,  139. 

Chetwode  (Knightly),  Swift's  correspondence  with,  147. 
Chiburg  oh  motto  oti  s  skull,  288. 
Chickens,  their  gratitude,  523. 
Chifney  (Samuel),  stad-groom  of  George  IV.,  149. 
Childless,  on  dying,  302. 
Chillingworth  (Wm.),  his  "Religiwl  of  Pirotestants" 

quoted,  230. 
Chloroform  foretold  in  1602,  470. 
Christmas,  its  beginning  and  termination,  499. 532. 
Christmas  at  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  517. 
Christmas  beasts,  525.  . 
Christmas  carol  in  the  Scottish  language,  620. 
Christmas  custom  At  the  Foundltng,  Lyons,  521. 
Christmas  kissing  under  the  mistktne,  6^^. 
Church  pro]9erty  at  the  BeJEbrmation,  374. 
Chytraeus  (Nathan)  noticed,  297.  356. 
Cimbri  iri  Germany,  304. 
C.  (J.  D.)  on  Christmai  at  court  of  Charles  II.,  517. 

"  Figures  de  la  Bible,"  499. 

Gough's  "  Strange  Discovery,"  501. 

University  hoods,  79. 
C.  (J.  F.)  on  Cabry  Cunily,  396. 

Woodhonse  family,  Herefordshire,  411. 
C.  (J.  P.)  on  Standish  family,  395. 
C.  (J.  S.)  on  Millicent  in  Iroland,  482. 
"  Clapper  of  Lazarus  "  explained,  2 OS. 
Clarence,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  death,  291. 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  Cold  Harbours,  143. 

Plaistow,  its  derivation,  327. 
Clarke  (Wm.),  vicar  of  Bramcote,  110. 
Classical  Cockneyism,  89.  117. 
Clement  on  Charron  "  On  Wisdome,"  33.  487. 

Waters  and  Gilbert  arms,  49.  460. 
Cleopatra  (Queen),  encaustic  picture  of,  166. 


Clergymen  styled  "  brickkyerS)"  526. 

Clerical  institution  io  a  living  in  1663,  29. 

Clerical  |)eers,  100. 

Clericus  D.  on  pensiohis  graillad  by  LwM  XIV.',  158. 

Clericus  Busticus  on  baptismal  custom^  110.     . 

Clerk  (Johanna),  her  monudntottd  hnem,  284.  358. 

Clinton's  Essay  m  Bek^W  Chnmelegy,  90. 

Clock,  illuminated,  118. 

Close  (Jonathan),  his  longevity,  324; 

Clovio  (Giulio),  artist,  70. 

C.  (M.)  on  the  "  Blve  Bknkfet^"  65. 

Jacobite  song,  286. 

Private  chaplains,  169.  v 
C.  (N.  G.)  OB  helLriagiag  ia  Italy,  526. 
Coal  and  wood  fires  vk  tha  17t&  ceohiry,  433. 
Gcathupe's  writing  fluid,  47.  119.  158. 
Cobbett  (Wm.)^  his  in^oluntaiy  metre,  121. 
Oochul,  or  eoii-,  in  Hamlet,  S^28L 
Cockshut,  or  cockshool,  its  etymdogy^  345.  400.  423. 

512. 
Cognatus  on  ghost-stories,  19. 
"  Coil,"  in  Hamlet,  228. 
Coila  on  death  of  Buhls'  mother,  529. 
Coin,  base,  temp.  Eliaalteth,  64.  199- 
Coin,  Fremcb,  266^  357.  463.  512. 
Colchester  corporation  insignia,  315. 
Cold  Harbours  in  England,  143.200.  317.  357. 
Coldred  camp,  near  Dover,  148.  297. 
Cole  (Wm.),  Cambridge  antiquary,  428. 
Coleman  (J.)  on  Cabry  family,  70. 

BadoliffiB<Lady  Ma^y  Tudor),  71. 
Coleridge  (S.  T.)  on  Heoker*s  definition  of  Law,  411  ;  on 

Socinianism,  357. 
Coleshill,  x«maiil8  of  a  pillory,  403. 
Colgumelmot*,  its  derivation,  526. 
Collier  (J.  Payike)  on  Elurl  of  Essex's  followets,  6. 
Collinges  (Dr.  Jolln)  podeed,  398. 
Collins  (Emabael)  df  Bristol,  533. 
Collins  (Wm.)  and  Chattertoki,  430.  487.  533. 
Collyns  (Wm.)  on  Smetii  Prosodia,  205. 
Colson  (P.)  on  '<  The  fine  old  Irish  gentiemsn,"  532. 
Golumbbs,  his  snppbsed  picture,  69. 
Gomel-,  a  gima,  269. 
Comet  of  1401,  396.  470. 
Comet  passing  through  Jupiter'ft  aysleiii,  459. 
Common  Prayer  Book  lof  1559,  262. 
Conmion  Prayer  Book  for  SooUand,  168. 
OommohwealUi  annorial  bearings,  526. 
Communion  tokens,  or  hdlfpeace,  432.  506. 
Complutensian  Polyiglot  Bibl»,  233.  298.  354. 
*'  Comus/'  as  acted  at  Ludlow  Castle,  266. 
Confession  practised  in  last  century,  430. 
Confessor  of  the  Bcqral  honwhold,  409. 
Concrete,  its  early  use,  231.  290. 
Connectlent  diarter  oak,  470. 
Coo's  (John)  letter  to  Sir  John  Popham,  3U.  375. 
Cookery  books,  their  utility,  32^. 
Cooper  (C.  H.)  on  Haveringmene,  358. 
Cooper  (C.  H.  and  T&oriap6<m)  on  Michael  Gofiowartfa, 
246. 

Holdsworth  (Dr.  William),  188. 

Holme  (Henry),  168. 

Paman  (Clement),  188. 

Peyton  (Robert),  167. 

Standish  (John,  Fhuiois,  and  David),  288. 

Weld  (Sir  John),  905. 
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Cooper  (J.  W.)  on  straw-paper,  455. 

Cooper  (Thomas),  his  brass  ioscripticm,  432. 

Cooper  (Thompsoo)  on  Salutation  and  Cat,  316. 

Cooper  (Wm.  Dnriant)  oo  Tonbridge  Wells,  8. 

Coote  fiunilj,  411. 

Copes,  archbisliops',  246.  268. 

Coronatjons,  anointing  at,  410.  441.  511. 

Corporation  imrignia,  217.  315. 

Corpus  Christi  custom,  525. 

Corpus  Christi,  or  FSte  Dieu,  10. 

Corrie  (Daniel),  bishop  of  Madras,  156.  196. 

Cosowarth  (Michael)  noticed,  246. 

Cotton  (John)  noticed,  456. 

Conntj  magistrates,  origin  and  lists  of,  189. 

Court,  as  a  local  affix,  395. 423.  483. 

Courtenay  (Edward)  on  *<  The  Oath  of  Allegiiuice,''  168. 

Corenanters,  memorial  stones  of,  103.  126.  196. 

Coverdale's  (Bp.)  translation  of  Wermullerus'  **  Spiritual 

and  most  Precious  Perle,"  433. 
Cow  and  Snuffors,  inn  sign,  269. 
Cowdrj,  ancient  painting  at,  17. 
Cowl,  or  hood,  212. 
Cowley  (Abraham),  his  pedigree,  110. 
C.  (P.)  on  the  Regent  Murray,  395. 
C.  (P.  S.)  on  Albini,  the  mathematician,  372. 
C.  (R.)  on  etymoli^  of  bon6re,  375. 
C.  (R.)  Cork,  00  cathedral  virge,  48. 

Fire.bell8,  396. 

Geraldine  of  Desmond,  157. 

Medical  men  at  funerals,  119. 
Cranmer  (Abp.),  his  Bible.  262  ;  Hilling's  Abrid^- 
ment  of  his  life,  328 ;  lost  book  on  Divorce,  33.  92. 
Crannock,  its  measure,  232.  297.  357. 
Crashaw  (Richard)  and  Shelley,  54.  94.  234. 
Creed  (0.  C.)  on  pronunciation  of  Latin,  117. 
Creswell  (S.  F.)  on  Cranmer's  Life,  328. 

Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire,  456. 
Cricket,  origin  of  the  game,  133.  178.  217. 
Critic's  pruning-knife,  109. 
Crockett  (0.  R.)  on  lines  in  Eikon  Basilike^  179. 
Cromwell  fitmily,  111. 

Cromwell  (OliTer)  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  499;  letter  to 
Duke  of  Savoy,  500;  list  of  officers,  433;  motto  on 
his  cannon,  479. 
Cross  and  pile,  177.  220. 
CrosH  week,  its  meaning,  478.  534. 
Crotchet,  on  '*  Three  noble  sisters,'*  206. 
Crowe  (Rev.  Wul),  author  of  "  Lewesdon  Hill,"  42. 
Crowne  (John),  his  masque,  **  Calisto,"  517. 
C.  (S.)  on  Rusbworth's  Dialogues,  230. 
C.  (S.  F.)  on  Ckrke,  Kirkby,  &c.,  1 10. 
C.  (S.  S.)  on  inventories  of  middle  ages,  244. 
C.  (T.)  on  "  Lying  by  the  wall,"  325. 

Red  flag  the  signal  of  invasion,  276. 
C.  1.  (T.)  on  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  337. 
C.  (T.  S.  V.)  on  the  Lascelles  fiunily,  268. 

Penhill  in  Yorkshire,  328. 
Culdees,  works  on  the,  320. 
Cumberland  still  Celtic,  288.  327. 
Cumberland  wad  mines,  111. 
Cumming  (J.  G.)  on  Wm.  Sachevercll,  497. 
Cumyn  (Sir  Wm.),  Lyon  Herald,  96. 
Customs,  references  to,  321. 
Cuthbert  family,  163.  219. 
C.  (W.)  on  "  A  Sure  Guide  to  Hell,"  34. 

Drayton's  Works,  by  Collier,  348.  j 


C.  (W.  D.)  on  Charles  Caracoioli,  535. 

C.  (W.  H.)  on  Cranmer's  Book  of  Divoroe,  33.  92. 

C.  (W.  M.)  on  university  hoods,  79. 

"  Cygnus  Eispirans,"  its  author,  325. 


D. 


D.  on  Lord  Byron  and  Ridge  the  printer,  302. 

M'Clure  and  the  Puritan  emigrants,  431. 

Wax-work  at  Westminster  Ahbej,  11. 
D.  (A.)  on  mayors'  salaries,  311. 

PersecutioDs  of  Polish  nuns,  187.  317. 
D.  (A.  A.)  on  relic  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  32. 
Dad,  or  fisther,  its  etymology,  244. 
Dahlia,  Egyptian,  245.  356. 
Danes  in  Wales,  241. 

Daniel  on  Hartlepool  sepulchral  stones,  166. 
Daniel  (William),  Baron  of  Rathwyre,  535. 
D.  (A.  P.)  on  PalsBography,  481. 
Darnaway  castle,  462. 

Darrell  (Rev.  Dr.),  balbui  on  Browne  Willis,  428. 
Dauphin  of  France,.460. 
D*Aveney  (H.)  oo  gates  of  the  Grreat  Exhibitioo,  lOO. 

Martin's  Long  Melford,  256. 

Rood  lofts,  141.  271. 

Salutation  and  Cat,  200. 
Davenport  (Elizabeth),  actress,  461. 
Davies  (John)  on  archaic  words,  468. 
Davies  (Thomas),  bookseller,  11.  51.  58. 
Davis  (Wm.)  on  index-making,  496. 
Davy  (Sir  Humphry),  a  poet,  232.  276. 
Day,  when  does  it  b^^?  498. 
Daye  (John),  *'  Perigrinatio  Schohtttica,'' 459. 
Days,  unluclqr,  138. 
D.  (B.)  on  Elegy  to  Lord  Bacon,  372. 
D.  (E.)  on  Charron  on  Wisdom,  158. 

Joe  Miller's  Jests,  160. 

Mason  (Rev.  Wm.),  sonnet,  166. 
Dead,  feeling  respecting  the  unburied,  301. 
Deafiaess  at  will,  53. 
De  Albini,  two  families,  327. 
Dean  (W.  J.)  on  Epistolae  Obscnrorum  Vlronim,  76. 
Decalogue^  Latin  summary  of,  406.  469. 
De  Foe  (Daniel),  his  descendants,  191 ;  painting  of,  164. 
Defoe  (John  Joseph),  executed,  191. 
Defray  (Rev.  John),  of  Old  Romney,  435.  488. 
Degrees  of  L.L.D.  and  D.C.L.,  233.  279. 
De  la  Rue's  v^etable  parchment,  383. 
Delta  on  Bemers  Street  hoax,  69. 

Inscription  at  Wiesbaden,  450. 

Quotations,  188. 
Delta  1.  on  Matthew  Duane,  268. 
Demosthenes'  advice:  action,  70. 114. 
Dennis  (John)  and  Alex.  Pope,  412. 
Dereg  (Kaul)  and  Goldsmith,  177. 
De  Renzie  (Matthew), "  Irish  Grammar,"  309. 
Derwentwater  family,  71. 
Deuchar  (David),  heraldic  engraver,  78. 
De  Vaux  family  of  Tiyermaine,  417. 
De  Vere  family,  275.  352. 
Devils,  on  casting  out,  207.  253.  298. 
Devlin  (J.  D.)  on  James  Chambers,  111. 

Dover,  297.  354. 
Devyline  (m  antichrist,  311. 
D.  (F.)  on  cross  and  pile,  220. 
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D.  (F.  R)  on  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  528. 

Am  with  a  genitive  of  time,  18. 

Diamond  (Dr.),  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society, 

160. 
Dibdin  (Dr.  T.  F.),  projected  History  of  Doyer,  188. 

354. 
Dickens  (Charles),  his  involontarj  versification,  174. 
Dillon  (J.)  on  Poems  bj  Isa,  469. 
Diplomatic  statesmen,  the  genders  of,  229. 
Dives,  as  a  proper  name,  18. 
Dixon  (Richard),  Bp.  of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  267. 
Dixon  (R.  W.),  oh  Bp.  Richard  Dixon,  267. 

Dixon  family,  480. 

Heraldic  query,  374. 

Langborne  (Daniel),  526. 

Richardsons  of  Cheshire,  527. 
D.  (J.)  on  Devyline,  311. 
D.  (J.  Speed)  on  Lady  Beresford*s  yisimi,  73. 
D.  (M.)  (m  coal  and  wood  fires  in  the  17th  centtuy, 
433. 

Genealogical  suggestion,  379. 

Sledby  Wodhouse  and  Grengham,  433. 
D.  (M.  P.),  on  Demosthenes'  ad^ce,  114. 
Dobson  (John),  noticed,  342. 
Doflf,  its  etymology,  131. 
Dogs,  their  antipathy  to  the  pidms  of  the  hands  and 

soles  of  the  feet,  397.  488. 
Dollar,  leathern,  460.  534. 
Dollars,  American,  the  sign,  190. 
Domenicbino's  *'  Galatea,"  489. 
Donibristle  castle,  462. 

Donne  (Dr.),  supposed  discovery  of  a  murder,  18.  217. 
Donnybrook  parish  church,  147. 
Door  inscriptions,  450. 
Doran  (Dr.  J.)  on  Anaxagoreia,  17. 

Coincidences  am(Migst  the  poets,  45. 

Indian  and  Mitylenean  revolts,  21. 

Physicians'  fees,  333. 
Dorchester  church,  Oxon.,  its  restoration,  430. 
Doniroschen,  or  thorn-rose,  115. 
Dorsetshire  nosology  and  therapeutics,  522. 
Douglas  cause,  jeux  d'esprit  on  the,  130. 
Dover  castle,  chapel  in  the  keep,  148.  297.  338.  359. 

534. 
Downes  (Geo.),  stereoscopic  viewB  of  clouds  and  sea, 

383. 
D.  (P.)  on  Pope  and  Dennis,  412. 
Drachshdm  on  James  Hepburn,   Earl  of    Bothwell, 

396. 
Dramatic  literature,  anonymous,  309.  498. 
Drawing  materials  200  years  ago,  407. 
Drayton  (Michael),  Works  by  Collier,  348. 
Dreamland  literature,  488. 
Dress,  its  change  a  sign  of  the  d^eneracy  of  nations, 

475. 
Drum,  words  adapted  to  its  beats,  250.  336.  419. 
Dryden  (J(^n),  his  funeral,  108  ;   fines  on  MiltoD, 

176. 
Duane  (Matthew)  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  268. 
"  DubUn  Letter,"  inquired  after,  230. 
Duel,  submarine,  199. 

Dumas  (A.  J.)  on  wreck  of  the  ^  Lutine,"  529. 
Dunbar,  {Misoners  taken  at,  148.  197. 
Dundas  (Robert)  and  the  Douglas  cause,  130. 
Dundee,  the  Decali^ue  sculptured,  469. 
Dunkin  (A.  J.)  on  Dover  Castle,  534. 


Dnnkin  (A.  J.)  on  Oxey  and  Swale,  534. 
Durham  (Col.  Alex.)  Lyon  Herald,  96. 
Duryards,  origin  of  the  name,  165. 
Dost  from  a  grave,  522. 
D.  (V.  S.)  on  Coathupe's  writing  fluid,  119. 
D.  (W.)  on  clergy  lists  at  the  Reformation,  311. . 
Dwarf  named  Richebcuig,  his  death,  421. 
Dykes  (F.  L.  B.)  on  brothers  of  the  same  Christian 
name,  358. 

Heraldic  query,  444. 

Howard  (Lord  Wilfiam),  417. 

Musardo  (Riccardo),  357. 


E. 


£.  on  Victoria  Inn,  Forest  of  Dean,  496. 

£ar,  or  earing  time,  explained,  473. 

Early  rising,  203. 

Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  56. 

Easter  bouquet,  310. 

Easter  controversy,  works  on,  260. 

Eastwood  (J.)  on  colour  of  university  hoods,  39. 

Cotton  (John),  and  Thomas  Gargrave,  456. 

Heraldic  query,  499. 

Hewett  family,  382. 

Magic  seal,  154. 

Motto  for  a  work,  382. 

Penhill,  422. 

Riley  family,  441. 

Standard  sUver,  373. 
E.  (D.)  on  the  Candor  pamphlets,  16. 
Edinburgh,  aUas  Auld  Reekie,  or  Modem  Athens,  346. 
Edmund  of  Langley,  his  device,  91.  179. 
E.  (E.  A.)  on  fines  by  Tom  Moore,  267. 
Eedes  (Richard),  Dean  of  Worcester,  epitaph,  457. 
Eels  from  horsehair,  322.  486. 
Egan  (Wm.),  letter  on  the  siege  of  Poodicheny,  451. 
Egertons  of  Devon,  their  arms,  397. 
Egyptian  kings,  chronology  of  the,  61. 
Eighty-three  on  King  Alfred's  jewel,  46. 
Eikon  Basilike,  fines  in,  179. 
Ein  Fnuser  on  Highland  Society's  motto,  287. 
Eirionnach  on  early  Almanacks,  443. 

Bacon's  Essays,  407. 

"  Pleasure  lies  in  its  porsuit,"  69. 

Superstition,  origin  of  the  word,  301. 

Trance  l^ends,  115. 
E.  (J.)  <»i  ancient  Jewish  cwaa,  137. 

Denier  of  Richard  L,  488. 

Pilgrims'  tokens,  157. 
E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  suspended  aoimation,  298. 

Early  rising,  203. 

Folklore,  522. 

Inscription  on  Honisey  steeple,  451. 

Patrick  fiunily,  lia 

Persecution  of  Pofish  nnos,  276. 

Yaodalism  at  Addleboroogh,  187. 

Wife-seUing,  490. 
Electric  tel^rmj^  foretold,  265.  359.  422. 
Electrum,  its  etymology,  101. 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  letters  on  base  coinage,  84. 
EUacombe  (H.  T.)  on  Abbot  of  GlasUm's  dispate,  198. 

Parish  registers,  510. 

PearsaU's  madrigals,  138. 
Elfis  (Patrick),  letter  to  J.  Anderson,  27. 
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Elmes  (James)  oq  Bishop  Brownrig,  20Q. 

Brown  (Sir  Thos.),  liiB  "  EngBsh  unde^lBd,"  284. 

Classical  cocknejisiq,  117. 

Concrete,  290. 

Dad,  its  etymology,  244. 

Dance  the  nays,  119. 

Davy  (Sir  Humphry),  a  poet,  23?. 

Dry  den's  funeral,  108. 

Electric  telegraph  foretold,  265. 

Epicurism,  183. 

Evans  (Rev.  Dr.  Abel),  246. 

Genders  of  diplomatic  statesmen,  229. 

German  divisions  of  men,  265. 

Inebriety,  its  e£fects,  118. 

James  I.,  MS.  of  his  Bible,  245. 

Milton  as  a  lexicographer,  138. 

Sarum,  Old  and  New,  308. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter)  and  the  two  PlipySj  86. 

Spontoon,  421. 

Three  patriarchs  of  newspapers,  369. 

Wren  (Sir  Christopher),  349. 
"  Elynellis,  quadrantis  truncholis."  498. 
E.  (M.)  on  Eve*8  Hebrew  nanje,  13, 

Sorbonne,  an  attack  on,  346. 

Wdlpole  and  Madame  da  Deffiuid,  310. 
Efiii  on  quotation  from  Hippocrates,  355. 
Engravings,  stains  in,  98. 
Enigma:  "Itum  Paradisum,"  523. 
Epicurism  defined,  183.  224. 
Epigrams,  two  French,  525. 
"  Epistolie  Obscurorum  Vuroruif)/'  22.  41.  76. 

Epitaphs :  — 

Allen  (Thomas)  at  MiUbfOok  diuiofa,  247. 

Durand  (Father),  535. 

Eedes  (Bichard),  Dean  of  Wojrceatir,  457. 

Fitigemld  (John),  Knight  of  Kerry,  loe. 

Newland  (Abraham),  585. 

Ochiltrw  (Edle)  at  |t<»b«rgh,  2g5. 

Baymond  (SnsMinab)  at  Satton,  %ftl. 

£.  (R.)  on  extnu^ipai^  litenuy  blander,  1 08. 
Erasmus  (Desideiius),  the  Olceromantis,  8. 
Eric  on  earliest  use  of  "  Cant^*^  458. 

Dryden's  lines  on  ^Nfilton,  176. 
Eridanus,  a  poetical  river,  2. 
Ermonie,  in  old  rolls,  527. 
Erskine  (Sir  Al^z*),  L^on  HeinUd,  96. 
Erskine  (Charles),  Lyon  Herald,  ^6. 
£.  (S.)  on  gratitude  of  chickens,  523. 
Essex  (Robert  Devereux,  ]E||rl  of),  ms  follpwers,  5. 
Estcourt  (E.  S.)  on  Maltese  knignts^  34. 
Este  on  Birmingham  battle,  40^. 

Cromwell's  cannon,  motto  oh,  47^* 

Shakspeare  portraits,  255. 

Sbakspeare's  will,  31. 
Etching  of  an  antiquated  belle,  ^3p.  534. 
Ethender  (Sir  James)  of  ^idbon^d  BSH^  395. 
Ethnology,  remarks  <^,  304. 
Etna  hotel,  by  TdmaselK,  534. 
Etranger  on  Bxy^t  fiimily,  189. 
"Etymological    IMctionaiy  of  Faipily  and    Christ!^ 

Names,"  373.  442. 
Eucharistic  n^ixtare,  ^2. 
Evans  (Rev.  Dr.  Abel),  distich  on,  246. 
Eve,  her  Hebrew  name,  13. 
Eve*s  apple,  or  forbidden  fruit,  329. 


Evelyn  (John),  cprri^endum  to  his  "  Diary"  47^. 

Everbrocken,  an  artbt,  47?. 

Ewjng  (John),  his  Jongeyity.  203. 

Excise  Office,  its  architect,  S26.  423. 

Exeter  corporation  at  church,  temp.  Charles  !(.,  477. 

Exhibition  of  1851,  its  great  gates,  70.  100. 

Exul  on  bear-children,  429. 

Eyre  (Edmund  John),  dramatist,  414. 

Eyton  'Spittle  bouse,  co.  Hereford,  188. 


F. 


F.  on  Bonnet's  Moat,  Norfolk,  48Q. 

Millicent,  co.  KildarQ.  490. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillipps^  privately  printed  b^oks,  389. 
Fairfax's  "  Tasso,"  first  editfon.  |?65. 
Faithome's  l^ap  of  London,  527.  * 

Families  qt  Anglo-Sajcon  orighi,  468. 
Farm  servants' leisure  hoars,  287.  443. 
Farmer  (Wm.)  **  Irish  Ahnanac,"  1587,  207- 
Famham  (Lord)  on  morg^m^tac'marrijig^,  2^7* 
Fawkner  (Edwafd),  noticed,  456' 
F.  (£.)  on  inn  inscriptions,  49)* 
"  Feast  of  Feasts,"  by  Edward  Fisher,  871. 
Feldencaldus  fF.\  his  works,  396. 
Female  ambassador,  207. 
Fenelon :  Enphemius,  287. 
Fenwick  (Robert  Orde),  noticed,  422. 
Fergusson's  Handbook  o/ A^^^^^^^*^!  ^^9* 
Fess  on  ancient  seals,  467. 
Fetjs  (M.),  "Musical  Philosophy,"  378. 
Fetterlock  enclosing  a  fiijcon,  9  device.  91. 179. 
F.  (H.)  on  Complutensian  t^olyglott,  354. 

.Junius's  letters  tQ  Wilkes,  77. 
Fiddler's  turret  at  York,  873. 
"  Figures  de  la  BjWe,"  its  euj^ver,  4^9. 
Fire-bells,  396. 

Fire-eating,  the  secret  of  289.  488. 
Fish  mentioned  by  fiavetok  the  Dane,  317.  382. 
Fisher  (Edward),  author  of  "  Feast  of  Feasts,"  87 1. 
Fisher  (P.  H.)  on  foiled  asrignat^,  185. 
Fishes,  royal,  fiscal  propertj^,  3^7. 
Fitch  (Robert)  on  ah  inscription,  326. 
Fitzgerald  (Dr.),  bishop  of  Cork,  his  congecniition^  337. 
Fitzhopkins  on  Pluto'bn  Spirits,  40d. 

Ranfang  (Miss),  p05. 
Fitz-patrick  (W.  J.)  on  Abp.  Francis  Marsh,  5$. 

Swiftiana,  24.  119. 
"  Five  and  five,"  a  pfeftrade,  326. 
Flag,  the  red  one  »  ^gnal  of  invasion,  ^46.  276. 
Flags,  naval,  ininrbvemei^ts  sng^esi^,  42^. 
Flags  of  Engiana  and  Scot!anJ7$7i3. 
"  Florence  Miscellan^^"  it^  conmbotors,  145, 
Flowers  noticed  by  wrij  pods,  ^6.  29T.  dlT. 
Fm.  on  ^ir  Ph.i)ip  l^v^e,  ^9. 


F.  (M.  O.)  on  <}^org9  Hen^erisoni  15$- 
F.  (M.  S.  C.)  oh  the  Lovat  barony,  27 1. 
Fcedera,  collections  of,  462.  511. 

Folk  Lore  :  Angeis,  notions  of,  bj  the  poor,  68i. 

But^  superstition  in.  522. 
ChiCTens,  the||r  gratitude,  523. 
Dorsetshire  nosoro^  and  ther^peatics,  Sf99, 
Dust  from  ^  grave,  5!22. 
Lichfield  folk  iofe,  68. 
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Folk  Lore:— 

Remedy  for  diseases  solicited,  333.  623. 
Skull  grated,  a  carp  for  ^ts,  532. 
Swallow  saperstitioD,  522. 

Footmen,  nmning,  360. 

Forest  of  Dean,  representation  at  Victoria  Inn,  496. 

Forgeries,  literary  and  artistic,  395. 

♦'  Forme  of  Cory,"  quoted,  520. 

Forms  of  Prayer,  105. 

Fortescue  (Adrian),  HaltBse  knight,  34. 

Foss  (Edward)  on  a  new  chancellor  temp.  Hen.  IL,  406. 

Sergeants*  rings,  477. 
Fossatum,  its  meaning,  481. 
FothergiU  fiunily,  215. 
Fotheringay  Castle,  views  of,  91.  152.  258. 
Foulis  (Robert),  Glasgow  printer,  128. 
Fowl,  Indian  game,  146. 
Foxall  (S.)  on  Amphitryon,  13. 
Foxe  (John),  materials  of  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs,**  478. 
F.  (P.  H.)  on  anonymous  works,  497.' 

Cawood's  edition  of  Granmer^s  Bible,  30. 
Society  of  AstrologerB,  874. 
Frager  (Ein)  on  an  Irish  phrase,  458. 
France,  a  murder  io,  147.  380  ;  ceofiis,  311 
Franck  (Sebastianus),  noticed,  232.  277.  800. 
Franklin  (Sir  John),  Arctic  czpedttioo,  165. 
Fraser  (James)  on  communion  tokms,  606. 
Fraser  (William)  on  academical  dresses,  98. 
Boncomb,  an  Americanism,  92. 
Classical  cockneyism,  89. 
Copes  worn  by  arehbishi^,  268. 
Involuntary  versification,  220. 
Jewish  tradition  on  the  sea  serpent,  277. 
Lovat  (Alexander),  237. 
"  Vox  et  prseterea  nihil,**  99. 
Frasers  of  Lovat,  176.  191.  237.  271. 
Frederick  VIL,  king  of  Denmark,  his  pedigree,  328 

382. 
Freeport  (Sir  Andrew)  of  "  The  Spectator,**  324. 
French  books,  monthly  feuilleton  on,  289.  389. 
French  chapel  of  St  James,  287. 
French  coin,  266.  357.  468.  512. 
French  dauphic,  460. 

French  protestantism,  materials  £or  its  history,  67. 
French  proverbs  and  ezprsssions,  391. 
French  tricolor,  164.  108.  214. 
French  (G.  F.)  on  Irish  yam,  513. 
Frere  (Geo.  £.)  on  tombstone  of  the  omrenaaters,  196. 

Wellstye,  Essex,  299. 
Friday  dreams,  98. 
P'rith,  its  derivation,  527. 
F.  (R.  R)  on  red  flag  a  signal  of  inTSslon,  246. 
F.  (R  W.)  on  portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  496. 
Fry  (Frauds)  on  Cawood's  Bible,  380. 
Fry  (John),  editor  of  Carew*s  Poems,  51. 
F.  (T.)  on  private  baptism,  159. 
Fuimus  on  "  Rep,**  ou  denier  of  Richard  I.,  431. 
F.  (W.  H.)  OD  painting  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross,  57. 


G. 


G.  on  baptism  of  James  L,  126. 
Morganatic  marriages,  254. 
Nithsdale  (Lord),  his  escape,  51 L 


G.  on  peeresses*  second  marriages,  254. 
Precedency  and  colonial  laws,  109. 
Qnare,  the  watchmaker,  13. 
Taylor  (Dr.  John)  of  Bombay,  464. 
G.  Edinburgh^  on  Robert  Dundas,  ISO. 
G.  1.  on  peculiar  use  of  "  Some,**  470. 
G.  (A.)  on  moonshine,  its  probable  origin,  15Q. 

Scott*s  Waverley  manuscHpt,  457. 
Gadbury  (John),  the  astrologer,  374. 
Gades,  a  Carthaginian  settlement,  4. 
Gaind  on  game  of  cricket,  178. 
Gainsborougfa's  portrait  of  George  III.  and  IV.,  310. 
Gallea,  a  leathern  helmet,  245.  296. 
Gallows  taken  down  abont  London,  402. 
Gallows-gate  in  Glasgow,  105. 
Gallos  on  remains  of  James  IL,  216. 

Winchester :  Bic^tre,  218. 
Gam  (Dayid)  on  amber  trade  of  antiquity,  57. 
Heraldic  query,  459. 

Johnson  ^.)  and  the  Odes  of  Horace,  99. 
Little  Ease,  and  Bandle  Holipe,  345. 
Wesley*8  hjrmns  with  HandePs  music,  402. 
Game,  an  old  one,  188. 
Games  and  tricks,  their  sotiquity,  202. 
Garter,  origmal  of  tiif  <Hrder  of,  528. 
Gardiner  O^p.)*  decree  for  Greek  pronunciation,  249. 

464. 
Gargrave  (Su*  Thomas),  noticed,  456. 
Garrick  (David),  portrait  by  Reynolds,  326. 
Garstin  (J.  R)  on  Byron  and  .fisch^qs,  35. 
Fitzgerald  (Bp.),  his  consecra^on,  337. 
Genealogical  suggestion,  378. 
Lascelles*  History  of  Ireland,  351. 
Gat-toothed  and  Venus,  199. 
Gauntlett  (Dr.  H.  J.)  on  musical  philosophy,  373. 
**  God  save  the  King,"  475. 
Suggestions  for  the  pnblicati<m  of  old  i^sti^c,  409, 
'Genealogical  questions,  JjflO. 
Geneal(^gists,  correspondence  apiong,  307.  378.  43S. 

481. 
Geuealogicus  on  unchronided  pedigrees,  87. 
Genealogus  on  AttomQr-Gen.  xloye,  309. 
Genson  (Sur  David),  Maltese  kni^t,  34. 
Geoflfrey,  chancelbr  ten^.  Henry  IL,  406. 
Geologiod  inquiry,  31.  57. 
George  (Wm.)  on  casting  out  devi|^,  ^53. 
Chatterton  and  Colhns,  533. 
Davy  (Sir  Humphry),  a  poet,  276. 
Geraldine  family,  108.  IS/. 
Gerard  (Lord)  of  Broml^,  461^. 
German  divisions  of  mankind,  265. 
G.  (F.)  on  fenj^e  ambassador,  207. 
G.  (Gl  G.)  on  English  and  Wdsh  language  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, 70. 
G.  (G.  M.)  on  Marsoiier's  Histdre  de  ^enn  YVL  310. 
Ghost  stories,  1$.  73.  99.  116.  193.  279.  ^2. 
G.  (IL  S.)  on  Roger  Shakspeare,  285. 
Gib  (Adam),  an  Edinburgh  tpinost^,  128. 
Gibbon  (Edward),  ludicrous  love  scene,  146. 
Gilbert  (Rev.  M.),  of  the  French  Chapel,  St  Jmnes*, 

287. 
Gibson  (Edmund),  bishjsp  of  Londqo,  28. 
Gibson  (J.)  on  Joe  MOler^s  Jests,  82. 
Gibson  (Wm.  Sydney)  on  a  Toiivhire  worthy,  323. 
Gilbert  and  Wa|^  arms,  49.  460. 
Gilbert  Wood  in  florrey,  llO. 
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Gilead,  balm  of,  468.  489. 

GDfillan  (Rev.  G.),  edition  of  the  Poets,  164. 

Gipsies,  works  on,  270. 

Girdle,  or  surcingle,  308.  376. 

Giulio  Clovio,  artist,  70. 

G.  (J.)  on  a  commoner's  private  chapel,  278. 

G.  (J.  ^I.)  on  involuntary  versification,  220. 

Madrigal  literature,  90. 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  his  letters,  132. 
Glasse  (Hannah)  and  her  Cookery  Book,  322.  444. 
Glastonbury  Abbot  and  the  Dean  of  Wells,  106.   172. 

198.  356. 
Glastonbury  thorn,  53. 

Glis  P.  Tempi,  on  Commonwealth  arms,  526. 
G.  (M.)  on  anointing,  410.  511. 

Easter  bouquet,  310. 

St.  Barnabas'  Day,  522. 

Spanish  Armada  commemorated,  522. 
"  God  save  the  King,"  a  metrical  anthem,  475.  510. 
Goffe,  the  regicide,  his  Diary,  433. 
Goldric,  or  Waldric,  Chancellor  of  Henry  I.,  35. 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  his  boyhood,  177  ;  death  of  a  de- 
scendant, 430. 
Goodall  (Charles),  lines  on  Milton,  83. 
Goodison  (Robert),  stud-groom  to  Duke  of  Queensberry, 

149. 
Gordon  (Lord  George),  memorabilia  of  his  riots,  243. 

315.  382.  423.  489. 
Gotch  (J.  W.)  on  Tyndale's  Testament,  502. 
Gou^eon  family,  346.  513. 
Gough  (John),  his  "  Strange  Discovery,"  501. 
Gout,  recipe  for  a  fit  of  the,  394. 
Gowns  of  judges,  48.  98. 
Goyt,  a  drain  or  water-course,  468. 
G.  (R.)  on  communion  tokens,  506. 

Heraldic  shield,  496. 
Grabham  (John),  of  the  British  Museum,  death,  140. 
Grace  (Sheffield),  '^  Escape  of  Lord  Nithsdale  from  the 

Tower  of  London,"  458.  511. 
Granby  (Marquis  of),  noticed,  233. 
Grascome  (Samuel),  nonjuror,  168. 
Grasmere,  church  of  St  Oswald,  12. 
Grattan,  a  kind  of  stubble,  470. 
Graves  (James)  on  Cowley,  the  poet,  his  pedigree,  110. 

Pennant's  Irish  Tour,  499. 
Gray's  Inn  coins,  167. 
Greatness  in  difierent  things,  216.  292. 
Grecian  year  of  Herodotus,  66. 
Greek  palimpsest  MS.  of  St.  Luke,  241.  29$. 
Greek  pronunciation,  167.  248.  464  ;  English  mode, 

313. 
Greek  Testament,  publication  of  the  Vatican  Codex, 

319. 
Greenburyes,  or  Greenborrows,  painters,  431. 
Greenthwaite  Hall,  door  inscription,  450. 
Greenwich  Palace,  picture  of  the  old,  77. 
Gregor  (M.)  on  inscription  at  Auld-Field  House,  29. 
Gregorians,  a  club,  206.  273. 
Grengham,  its  locality,  433. 
Gri^he,  origin  of  the  word,  458.  503. 
G.  (R.  M.)  on  a  game,  "  My  Lady  Moon,"  90. 
Groeseteste  (Bishop),  and    **  The  Testament  of  the 

Twelve  Patriarchs,"  88. 
Groynes  explained,  311. 
Guercino's  "  Aurora,"  inscription  to,  287.  402. 
Guild  of  St.  Alban,  360. 


"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  its  mathematics,  123.  215.  251  ; 

characters,  149. 
Gnllick  (T.  J.)  on  paintings  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross, 

157. 
Gutch  (J.  M.)  on  Birmingham  battle  and  the  Civil 
War  412. 
Robin  Hood's  Well,  261. 
Gutch  (J.  W.  G.)  on  Coathupe's  writing  fluid,  158. 
Geological  inquiry,  57. 
Guercino's  Aurora,  inscription,  287. 
Turner's  portraits,  159. 
University  hoods,  211. 
Gutt«  percha  paper,  189.  511. 
Gwillim's  heraldry,  its  author,  403  ;   various  editions, 

10. 
Gwyn  (Nelly),  letter  to  Laurence  Hyde  sold,  120. 


H. 


H.  on  Browning's  Ride  to  Aix,  498. 

H.  1.  on  origin  of  the  Order  of  the  Garteri  528. 

Hackney,  or  Alice  de  Hakenaye,  148. 

Hack  wood  (R.  W.)  on  births  extraordinary,  179. 

Garb<Hi  ink,  158. 

Casting  out  devils,  207. 

Corporation  insignia,  217. 

God  save  King  James,  18. 

Illuminated  clock,  118. 

Judas  Iscariot,  118. 

London,  its  population,  256. 

Longevity,  203. 

Nathulocus  (King),  his  death,  100. 

Paintings  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross,  200. 

Physicians'  fees,  139. 

Poor  people's  notion  of  angels,  522. 

Roses  and  lances  blessed  by  the  Pope,  139. 

Swearing,  penalty  for,  175. 

True  blue,  258. 

Waterloo,  last  charge  at,  146. 

Wax  work  at  Westminster  Abbey,  99. 

Welowes  and  roses,  148. 

Wheat,  early,  146. 

Women  in  parliament,  178. 
Hailstone  (F.)  on  Heaton  Royds,  277. 
H.  (A.  L.)  on  Voltaire  and  Edward. Fawkner,  456. 
Haines  (H.)  on  monumental  brasses,  38. 
Hall  (Bishop  Joseph),  arms,  190. 
Halliwell,  door  inscription,  450. 
Halliwell  (J.  0.)  on  Seven  Champions  and  Shakspeare, 

94. 
Hamilton  (Sir  Wm.),  assaiUmt  of  the  mathematical 

science,  209. 
Hamilton  (Wm.  Gerard),  or  *'  Smgle  Speech,"  a  Jooiiis 

claimant,  44. 
Hammond  (Dr.  Henry),  and   **  The  Loyall  Cenvert," 

201. 
Handel's  music  to  Wesley's  hymns,  373.  402. 
Handwriting,  aristocratic,  131;  judgment  of  character 

from,  190. 
Hanno,  his  voyage,  3. 
Harding  (C.)  on  Heaton  Royds,  277. 
Hard  wick  Hall,  chimney  inscripticm,  451. 
Harlsden,  haunted  house  at,  90. 
Harris  (Walter),  "  State  of  the  County  of  Dotod,^  186. 
Hart  (H.  C.)  on  Alderman  Backwell,  55. 
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Hart  (H.  G.)  on  St  Stanislaiu  Order,  162. 
Hart  (Wm.  H.)  on  parish  registersi  509. 
Hart  (Sir  Wm.  Neville),  bis  diploma,  162. 
Hartlepool  sepalchral  stones,  166. 
Hatton  of  Long  Stanton,  479. 
Hanghmond  on  the  Charlies,  310. 

Waterloo  battle,  434. 
Haunted  house  at  Harlsden,  90. 
Haveringmere  Lake,  334.  358. 
Hawkins  (Edw.)  on  the  Gregorians,  273. 
Heale  House,  Wiltshire,  narrative  of,  65. 
Heaton  Rojds,  its  locality,  232.  277. 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  479. 
H.  (E.  C.)  on  endowed  schools,  168. 
Hedgehog,  as  a  symbol,  267. 

Heineken  (N.  S.)  on  a  suggestion  to  Dr.  Gauntlett,  409. 
Hemisphere,  northern  and  southern,  480. 
Hemling  (Hans),  artist,  71. 
Henbnry  (Hilton)  on  Cambridge  University  pall,  165. 

Falcon  and  fetterlock,  179. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  its  characters,  &c.,  149.  216. 

Kennett's  Register,  1 69. 

Prince  of  Wales'  badge,  149. 

Private  baptism,  159. 

Seal  impressions,  175. 
Henderson  (George),  of  Lammermoor,  12.  158.  296. 
Henrietta  Maria,  consort  of  Charles  I.,  her  picturer, 

131. 
Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  created  Prince  of  Wales,  221. 
Henryson  (Robert),  his  "  Fables,"  67. 
Hensey  (Dr.  Florence),  noticed,  244.  335. 
Hepburn  (James),  Earl  of  Bothwell,  396. 
Heraldic  queries,  49.  97.  148.  374.  413.  444.  499. 
Heraldic  writer  pensioned,  32.  78. 
Heraldic  shield,  496. 
Heraldry  and  etymology,  179. 
Heraldus  on  spurious  seals,  284. 
Herbert  family,  479. 
Herbert  on  Fcedera,  462. 

Torture  in  the  middle  ages,  432. 
Heron  (Richard),  his  "  Pizarro,"  91. 
Hertford  corporation  mace,  217. 

Hewett  family,  294.  331.  382.  421.  439.  460.  465.  534. 
Hewett  family  of  Milibrodc  and  Ampthill.  326. 
Hewett  (J.  F.  N.)  on  Millbrook  church,  294. 

Hewett  families,  460. 
Heycock's  ordinary,  33. 

Heylin  (Dr.  Peter)  as  a  newspaper  writer,  369. 
H.  (F.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Scawen,  169. 
H.  (F.  C.)  on  anointing  at  coronations,  441. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  489. 

Bra.ss  of  Johanna  Clerk,  358. 

Celestina,  a  musical  instrument,  513. 

Cross  week,  534. 

Hope  (Thomas),  "  Essay  ^  reviewed,  440. 

Latin  language,  its  pronunciation,  217. 

Lenten  fast,  its  c(»iclusion,  236. 

Motto  for  a  book  of  "  slureds  and  patches,"  442. 

Rood-loft  at  Ranworth,  193.  332. 

"  Rogues'  March,"  441. 

Saint  Sunday,  215. 

"  Whipultre,"  in  Chaucer,  38. 

Wine  cellars'  temperature,  487. 
H.  (G.)  on  Richardson's  "  Pamek,"  430. 
H.  (G.  H.)  on  Gilbert  Wood,  110. 
H.  (H.)  on  Tickford  manor,  205. 


H.  (H.  C.)  on  Blondean  and  Googecm  fiunilies,  346. 

H.  (H.  F.)  on  the  French  tricolor,  214. 

H.  (H.  H.)  on  flowers  noticed  by  early  poets,  206. 

H.  (H.  J.)  on  Bonhams  of  Essex,  48. 

'<  Hibemiae  Merlinns,"  1683,  48. 

Hickes  (Dr.  George)  MS.  Life  of,  149. 

Highland  Society  motto,  287. 

Hill  (Cooper)  on  Biccardo  Mossardo,  178. 

Hilles'  (Mr.)  Common  Phice  Book,  140. 

Himilco.  his  voyage,  3. 

Hippocrates  quoted,  355. 

"  Histoire  Amoureuse  4e8  Ganles,"  340. 

Historical  pastime,  524. 

Historicus  on  the  Bufis,  431. 

H.  (J.)  on  early  lists  of  the  army,  179. 

Navy  lists,  188. 
H.  (J.  A.)  on  schools  with  chapels,.  3 17. 

Dr.  John  Bull,  468. 
H.  (J.  F.  N.)  on  the  Hewett  family,  326.  421. 465. 

History  of  Bedfordshire,  329. 

Millbrook  church  and  Hewett  mcmumoit,  331. 
H.  (J.  J.)  <m  bkck  paper  for  brass  rubbings,  100. 
H.  (J.  M.)  on  Louis  XlV.'s  pensions  to  literary  men,  89. 

Shakspeare's  bust,  227. 
H.  (J.  W.)  on  "  Poems  of  Isis,"  374. 

Musical  instrument,  Celestina,  513. 
H.  (K.)  on  Spittle  House,  Eyton,  188. 
H.  (Lydia  A.  D.)  on  Shakspeare's  bust,  227. 
H.  (M.  C.)  on  holydays  falling  on  Sundays,  152. 
Hoax,  its  derivation,  117.  179.  217.  259.  280.  338. 
Hocus  pocus,  179.  217.  259.  280. 
Ho.  (Hue.)  on  Sevres  porcelain,  397. 
Holdsworth  (Dr.  Wm.)  noticed,  188. 
Holland  land,  197. 
Holling  (J.  G.  S.),  his  Abridgment  of  Cranmer's  Life, 

328. 
Hollings  (J.  F.)  on  scene  of  Richard  HI.'s  death,  391. 
Hollingsworth  (A.  J.),  Anglo-Saxon  Poems,  15. 
Holme  (Henry),  author  of  "  Manual  of  Prayers,"  168. 
Holme  (Randle),  nodced,  345. 
Homer,  inscription  on  his  statue,  478 ;  Odyssey,  English 

translation,  13. 
Hoods,  colour  of  universitv,  19. 39.  59.  79.  98 ;  table  of, 

211.  258.  337. 
Hooker  (Richard),  last  three  Books  of  his  "  Ecclesiastical 

PoUty,"  132. 
Hope  (Thomas),  review  of  his  "  Essay  on  Mao,"  372. 

423.  440. 
Hopper  (CI.)  on  St.  Artnolle's  shrine,  190. 

Bentley's  emendations  on  Milton,  29. 

Bramhall  arms,  56. 

Cromwell's  list  of  officers,  433. 

Goodall's  lines  on  Milton,  83. 

Joane  (Parliament),  412. 

Johnsoniana,  187. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  his  dial,  372. 

Piccadilly  house,  229. 

Pontack's  cnrdinary,  375. 

Rubens'  statues,  90. 

Wallinges  and  leads,  31. 
Homsey  church,  inscription  on  steeple,  451 
Horse-courser  explained,  233. 
Horsehairs  turning  to  snakes,  322.  486. 
Horton  (Col.),  the  Parliamentarian,  131. 
Hospital  (Michael  de  1'),  satire  by,  92. 
Howard  (Lord)  aUas  Belted  Will,  236.  261.  381. 417. 
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HowAiid'(P.  H.)  on  inedited  Iftttera  of  Slielley,  405. 
Howell  (James),  Knei  on  the  death  of  Gbarles  I.,  S94. 
H.  (Ph.)  en  the  Virgil  of  Ghrutianitr,  S31. 
H.  (R.)  on  Dean  Trehch's  gacfed  Latin  Poetrj,  860, 
Huckell  (Rev.  John),  author  of  "  Aron,"  92. 
Hnddleston  (Rev.  John),  his  *'  Memoirs,"  419. 
Undibrastic  couplet,  IB  1.  218.  4S0. 
Hughes  (T.)  on  banns  of  mdrriag^e,  298. 

Cann  family,  400. 

Chester  Little  Kase,  399. 

"  Pauper's  funeral,"  312. 

Steward  (Charles),  his  monument,  359. 

Walk-money  and  walk-mills,  818. 
Hugo  on  Mor\'ilIe  family,  458. 
Human  races,  the  persistence  of,  304. 
Hume  family,  259. 

Hume  (Dr.  John),  bishop  of  Salisbury,  288.  511. 
Humphreys  (Dr.  David)  noticed,  529. 
Humphreys  (Samuel),  dramatic  writer,  Tl. 
Huntingdon  (Countess  of),  hymn  by,  54.  420.  486. 
Huntsman  (E.  J.)  on  leattiern  dollar,  .534. 
Hurd  (Bp.  Richard),  doctmients  respecting,  245. 
Husk  (W.  H.)  on  booksellers'  signs,  353. 
Hutchinson  (P.)  on  parish  registers,  462. 
Huth  (Henrv)  on  English  mode  of  prenbondng  Latin, 

465. 
Hutton  (Dr.  Matthew),  his  MS.  coHeetiohs,  234. 
H.  (W.)  on  Wiiite  Horse  in  Yorkshire,  49. 
H.  (W.  D.)  on  "  The  Promenade,"  372. 

Standard  silver,  419. 
Hyde  (Sir  Robert)  of  Dinton,  65. 
Hymn:  "Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing,"  54.  116. 

129.  198.  2.59.  420  484.  530. 
Hymn-l<ooks   and   hymn-writers,  129.  198.  258.  453. 

484.  493.  530. 
Hyperboreans,  a  fabulous  people,  181. 


I. 


I.  on  Edie  Ochiltree's  grarestcme)  285. 
I.  (D.  L  D.)  on  ancient  Jewish  coins,  59. 
Ignoramus  on  names  ending  in  -son,  167* 

Winchester:  Bicetre,  167. 
I.  (J.)  on  Lynn  Regis  monument  at  Barbadoes,  1 66. 
lUud  (Ca;do)  on  Fraser  of  Lovat,  176. 

County  magistrates,  voters,  &c.,  1 89. 

Suggestion  to  genealogists,  307.  438. 

Warning  before  death,  194. 

Words  to  beats  of  the  dram,  336. 
Ina  on  base  coin  temp.  Elizabeth,  84. 

Glastonbury  abbot  and  dean  of  Wells,  106.  356. 

Mayhew  family,  207. 

Medal,  ancient,  207.  355. 

Mountery  College,  Wells,  50. 

Pillory  at  Rye  in  Sussex,  339. 

Rock  family  of  Clos worth,  356. 

St.  John's  Priory,  Wells,  51. 

Wells  Library,  336. 
Indagator  on  index  motto,  316. 
Index  making,  496  ;  motto,  316. 
Indian  game  fowl,  146. 
Indian  princess  Pocahontas,  267. 
Indian  revolt,  and  the  debate  in  1858,  21. 
Inebriety,  some  effects  of,  89.  118. 
Ingleby  (C.  Miuisfield)  on  assailant  of  mathematical 
sciences,  176. 


Ingleby  (C.  M.)  on  chess  ealenliiS,  347. 
Coleridge's  (8.  T.)  confession,  357. 
Comet  of  1401,  470. 
Electric  telegraph  foretold,  422. 
•'  To  rule  the  roast,"  338. 
j  Wax,  its  meaning  in  Shakspcare,  228. 

i  Ingledew  (C.  J.  D.)  on  Abp.  Bramball,  191. 
j  Morrington's  "  Amoliffe  Worm,'*  268. 

Topographical  desideratmn,  317. 
Inglis  (R.)  on  Algoretti's  Essay  on  tlis  Opera,"  182. 
Adieu  to  London,  by  W.  8.,  207. 
Fortnight's  Excorsion  to  Paris,  132. 
Masque  of  Flowers,  148. 
Sidnam  (Jonathan),  117. 
Thoughts  in  Rhyme,  278. 
Woodroffe  (Miss  Sophia),  112. 
Ink  recipes,  47; 
Inn  inscriptions,  450. 
Inquirer  on  Clinton's  "  Fasti  Hellemci,"  90. 

JewLih  millenary  period,  13. 
Inqui^tor  on  Court  as  a  loeal  name,  396. 

Inscriptions : — 

Book,  450. 

Door,  450. 

Inn,  450. 

Ring,  451. 

Scottish  Covenanter?,  103. 

Interments  in  church  walls,  138. 

Inventories,  mediaeval,  244. 

Ireland,  earliest  stone  diurch  in,  233.  256.  275. 

Ireland  and  the  Irish,  266. 

Irish,  the  ancient,  as  seamen,  455. 

Irish  alphabet  ante  St.  Patrick,  411. 

Irish  estates  belonging  to  London  corpOraUon,  207.  2.56. 

441.  504. 
Irish  parliamentary  members  piud,  431. 
Irish  records  destroyed  by  the  English,  327. 
Irish  state  papers  of  James  II.,  460. 
Irish  yam,  432. 
Isa,  poems  by,  374.  469. 
Isis,  the  poems  of,  374.  469. 
Italian  proverbs  and  aEpredsioRs,  321. 
Ithuriel  on  Dean  £ed<$'^  epitaf^,  457. 
Ivory  known  to  the  Jews,  4. 


J. 


J.  on  clapper  of  Lasaras,  208. 

Heaton  Royds,  its  locality,  292. 

Heraldic  queries,  397.  481. 

Lot-mead,  a  local  custom,  12. 
Jacob  on  cathedral  service  tradition,  109. 
Jacobite  song  :  "  When  the  king  enjoys  his  own  again," 

286. 
Jacobus  de  Lecetfeld  on  Crannock,  297. 

Prayer  Book  of  1559  and  Cranmer's  Bible,  2^2. 

Teston  and  tester,  199. 
Jah  on  Edmund  John  Eyre,  414. 
James  I.,  his  baptism,  126 ;  M&  of  his  Bible,  245. 
James  II.,  his  remains,  162.  216. 
Jaydee  on  cockshut  or  eockshoot,  345. 

Evelyn's  Diary  :  oorrigendum,  474. 

Hymnology,  116. 

Macaulay's  History :  Steinkirk,  87. 
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Jaydee  on  Oxford  graduates  among  the  Zonayes,  1 67. 

Pepys's  and  Defoe's  portraits,  164. 

Stage-coaches  termed  machines,  12. 
J.  (C.)  on  ancient  seals,  287. 

Heraldic  query,  148. 

Salaries  of  mayors,  490. 

Patrick  family,  276. 
J.  (D.)  on  Aytoun's  Ballads  of  Scotland,  67. 
J.  de  L.  on  electric  telegraph  foretold,  359. 
Jean  family,  coat  of  arms,  431. 
Jessop  (Rev.  Constans)  of  Brington,  474. 
Jest  and  song  books,  206.  272.  333. 
Jetties  explained,  311. 
Jewish  coins,  their  early  use,  12.  59.  137. 
Jewish  family  names,  17.  58. 
Jewisli  science,  226. 
Jewitt  (Llewellynn)  on  mayors'  salaries,  442. 

Nursery  literature,  422. 
J.  (F.  J.)  on  the  siege  of  Pondicheriy,  451. 
J.  (H.)  on  Friday  dreams,  98. 

Quotation:  "  It  is  thine,  0  Neptune!  "  396. 

Reviews  of  Hope's  Essay,  372. 

Tradesmen's  tokens,  13. 
.J.  (H.  S.)  on  Schiller's  Lucy  parodied,  459. 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  old  game,  188. 

Old  seal,  189. 

Plantin  press,  118. 

Reynolds'  portrait  of  C.  J.  Fox,  412. 

Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  523. 
Joachim  (Abbat),  148.  216. 
Joane  (Parliament),  alias  Eliz.  Atkins,  412. 
John  (King),  his  sobriquet  of  Lackland,  314.  403. 
John  (St.)  of  Jerusalem  order.  Lord  Prior  of  England, 

372. 
Johnson  (Goddard)  on  walk-money  and  mills,  285. 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel)  and   the  Odes  of  Horace,   67. 
99. ;  address  to  the  reader  in  his  "  Hurlothruml>o," 
244.  298.;    epitaph  on  Goldsmith,  146.;  interview 
with  Bp.  Warburtori,  459.;  verses  to  Baretti,  187. 
Johnston  (Arthur),  "  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,"  406. 

469. 
Jones  (E.)  on  colour  of  university  hoods,   19. 
Jones  (John),  barrister,  395.  443. 
Jones  (Wm.  H.)  on  Charles  Steward  of  Bradford,  326. 
Judas  Iscariot,  manner  of  his  death,  282.  305.;  legend 

of,  118. 
Judges'  gowns  and  wigs,  48.  98. 

Junius;  — 

Francis  (Sir  Philip)  a  claimant,  43. 
Hamilton  (Single-Speech),  a  claimant,  44. 
Junius'  letters  to  Wilkes,  44.  77. 
Letters  of  Canana,  44. 
Marshall  (Rev.  Edmund),  a  claimant,  45. 

J.  (Y.  B.  N.)  on  book  inscription,  450. 

Manx  bishops'  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  498. 
"  Serio-Jocular  Medley,"  480. 


K. 


K.  on  Hymnology,  198. 

Kane  (John)  "  History  of  Royal  Artillery,"  257. 

K.  (E.)  on  Colgumelmor,  526. 

Fossatum,  481. 

Oxey  and  Sway,  481. 


K.;(E.)>n  Vi41ejr  Van,  its  derivation,  498. 
Kfiiar  (King),  legend  of,  521. 
Keating's  History  of  Iroland  noticed,  329. 
Keightley  (Thomas)  on  Marston's  Works,  435. 

Seven  Champions  and  Siiakspeare,  46. 236. 

Tricks  and  games,  their  antiquity,  202. 
Kennett  (Bishop),  **  Register,"  vol.  ii.,  169. 
Kensington  (Henry)  on  Marquis  of  Qranb^,  232. 

Serfdom  in  England,  90. 
Kent  Archajological  Society,  60. 
Kerry,  the  Knight  of,  108.  157.  198.  237. 
Kessler  (Julius)  on  Corpus  Christi  fSte,  10. 
K.  (F.)  on  Ay  re's  Memoirs  of  Pope,  373. 

Yorke  (Hon.  Charles),  his  letters,  499. 
K.  (F.  E.)  on  Sebastianus  Franck,  232. 
K.  (G.  H.)  on  British  pearls,  39. 

Comus  queries,  266. 

Daye's  Perigrinatio  Scholastica,  459. 

Master  of  the  Game,  91. 

Poets  true  prophets,  409. 

Words  to  beats  of  the  drum,  336. 
Kidd  (Wm.)'on  church  of  St  Oswald,  12. 

*'  An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine,"  1 1 7. 
Kilkenny  theatre,  play  bill,  10. 
Killegrew  (Thomas)  and  "thomas  Carew,  51. 
Kilvert  (F.)  on  Bishop  Kurd,  245. 
Kmgsley  (G.  H.)  on  Thomas  Carew,  poet,  38. 

Carey  (ThomasJ,  114. 

Popham  (Sir  John),  letter  to,  344. 
Kink,  an  anghng  term,  19. 
KinnouU  (E4rls  of),  Lyon  Heralds,  97. 
Kirkman  (Francis),  bookseller,  208. 
Kissing  under  the  mistletoe,  523. 
Knight  (Michael)  of  Westerham,  his  arms,  397. 
Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  34. 
Knockin-stane,  84. 
Knocks  explained,  311. 
K.  (W.)  on  geological  inquirjr,  31. 


L. 


L.  on  Bacon's  Essays,  489. 

Blue  and  buff  badges,  76.  258. 

Boleyn  (Anne),  punished  in  Etn;i,  525. 

Cockshut,  or  cockshoot,  400. 

Comet,  a  game,  269. 

Critics'  pruning  knife,  109. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,"  266. 

Pie-gri^he,  458. 

Pittance,  78. 

Roamer,  its  deriviMaQU,  442. 

Tin  trade  of  antiquity,  257. 

Waterioo  battle,  501. 

Wellesley  (Lord),  tis  resigpatiou,  247. 
Lake  family,  497. 
Lakin's  Gate,  Windsor,  499. 
Lammin  (W.  H.)  on  Kink,  a  fishing  tenii,  19. 
Lamont  (C.  D.)  on  Pob  Eoy*s  declaration,  495. 
Langhorn  (Daniel),  bis  family,  526. 
Langland  (Robert),  supposed  author  of  Piers  PJougli- 

man,  229. 
Longmead  (T.  P.)  on  genealogical  suggestion,  379. 

Parish  registers,  507. 
Langton  (Dr.  Robert),  portrait,  347. 
Lascelles  family,  268. 
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LasceHes' ''  Hisioiy  of  IrelaDd,'*  287.  35a  440. 

Latin  language,  its  pronoandatioD,  49.  117.  217;  £n« 

glish  mode  of  pronouncing,  267. 313.  465. 
Latin  Grammar  bj  royal  aathoritj,  1 540,  368. 
Laun  (Henri  van)  on  early  etching,  534. 
Lawes  (Henry),  his  arms,  266. 
L.  (£.)  on  Noetradaraos  :  Joachim,  148. 

Lyons  (Wm.),  deputy  clerk  of  the  council,  345. 
Leads,  as  connected  with  salt  works,  31. 
Lecterns,  their  uses,  270. 
Lee  (Alfred  T.)  on  dwarfs,  421. 

Humphreys  (Dr.  David),  529. 

Begistry  of  prirate  baptisms,  527. 

Stone  churches  in  Ireland,  275. 

Wellington  (Duke  of)  and  Sir  Wm.  Allan,  528. 
Lefebvre  on  origin  of  cricket,  133. 
Legalis  on  postman  and  tub-man,  168. 
Leicestershire  ]HX)vinciaIisms,  186. 
Lenney  (J.  H.  van)  on  blunderbuss,  77. 

Holland  hmd,  197. 

Nine  days  fight  with  a  sea  monster,  524. 

Open  sea  at  the  North  Pole,  457. 

Primseval  stone  implements,  32. 

Tattooed  Britons,  78. 

Tin  trade  of  antiquity,  209. 

Utrecht  (Adrian  van),  442. 
Lenten  fast,  iU  conclusion,  166.  235.  335. 
Leslie  (C.  R.)  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  372. 
L'Estrange  (J.)  on  brass  missing  from  St.  Michael's, 

Norwich,  284. 
L'Estrange  (Sir  Roger),  newspaper  writer,  370. 
Leth  bridge  (W.  P.)  on  Greenwich  palace,  77. 
Lethrediensis  on  Holder's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  132. 
Lewis  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  G.)  on  the  amber  trade  of  anti- 
quity, 1.  76. 

Circumnavigation  of  AMca  in  antiquity,  61.  81. 

Rome  on  the  Great  Sea,  181. 
L.  (G.  R.)  on  concrete,  231. 

Dibdin's  projected  History  of  Dover,  188. 

Sharpness  Rock,  Dover,  168. 
L.  (Henrietta)  on  mother  of  the  late  Czar,  246. 
Libya  on  allusions  in  Ben  .Tonson,  500. 

Egyptian  dahlia,  245. 

Mandrake,  310. 

Noyes's  letter  on  the  creation  of  Henry  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  221. 

Parliamentary  fines,  248. 
Lichfield,  folk  lore  at,  68. 
«  Life  and  Death,"  a  poem,  374. 
Likeiamme,  its  meaning,  412. 
Lilliputian  Aztecs,  39. 
Limner  (Luke)  on  dust  on  books,  38.  257. 
Lincolniensis  on  the  rood  loft,  271. 
Lincolnshire  worthies,  476. 
L.  (I.  0.)  on  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  13. 
Lion  coward,  heraldic  term,  179. 
Lions  and  virgins,  458. 
Lisbon,  earthquake  at,  56. 
Lismore  Castle,  MSS.  in,  167. 
Little  Ease,  remains  of,  345.  399.  491. 
Liturgicus  on  Martin's  account  of  Long  Melford,  190. 
L.  (J.)  on  brass  of  Thomas  Cooper,  432. 

Summary  of  the  Decalogue,  406. 
L.  (J.  H.)  on  Cinna:  Panurge,  150. 

Lady  Beresford's  ghost  story,  99. 
Llallawg  on  John  Jones,  Esq.,  395. 


L.  (L.  B.)  on  Alfred's  jewel,  233. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  502. 
Lloyd  (W.  A.),  list  relating  to  Aquaria,  260. 
L.  (M.)  on  arms  of  Bruce,  255. 

Stains  in  engravings,  98. 
L.  (M.  J.)  on  Junius'  letters  to  Wilkes,  44. 
Local  couplets,  204. 

Lomax  (T.  G.)  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  Odes  of  Horace, 
67. 

Mayors'  salaries,  442. 
Lombard  churches,  415. 
Longevity,  remarkable  instances  of,  203.  324. 
London,  its  population  in  17th  century,  110.  256;  its 

salubrity,  325. 
Lord's  day,  not  Sabbath,  148.  178. 
Lot-mead,  a  local  custom,  12. 
Lotus  flower,  176.  298. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  pensions  to  literary  men,  89.  158. 
Lovat  peerage,  176.  191. 
Lovel  (Francis,  Lord),  his  remains,  396. 
Lower  (M.  A.)  on  British  surnames,  202. 
Lowne  (E.  Y.)  on  Britton's  Shakspeare's  bust,  91. 

Boaden  on  Shakspeare's  portrait,  207. 

Reynolds'  portrait  of  Garrick,  326. 

Shakspeare's  portrait,  227. 
Loyd  (Dorothy)  and  Richard  Savage,  426.  447. 
L.  (R.)  on  roses  and  lances  blessed  by  the  Pope,  49. 
L.  (T.  G.)  on  Dr.  Bongout's  Journey,  151. 

*'  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament,"  132. 
Lucas's  History  of  Warton  parish,  372. 
Ludovisi,  the  Villa,  402.  420. 
Lukins  (Geo.),  his  extraordinary  case,  207.  253. 
Luniac  on  a  charade,  326. 
Luther's  hymn,  origin  of,  1 99. 
Lutine,  wreck  of,  529. 
Lynch  law,  origin  of,  247.  278.  338.  513. 
Lynn  Regis  monument  in  Barbadoes,  166.  215. 
Lyon  (Lord),  king-of-arms,  96. 
Lyons,  Christmas  custom  at  the  Foundling,  521. 
Lyons  (Henry),  deputy-clerk  of  the  Irish  Connci],  345. 
Lyttelton  (Loni)  and  the  ghost,  153. 


M. 


M.  on  a  curious  suppression,  265. 

Day,  where  does  it  begin  ?  498. 

Involuntary  versification,  173. 

Jest  and  sdng  books,  206. 

Naval  flags,  429. 

Provision  and  intention,  1 78. 

Short  times,  how  expressed,  437. 

Somersetshire  pronouns,  147. 

SoQg  "  Fine  Old  Irish  Gentleman,"  246.  531. 
M.  1.  on  Perham  in  Sussex,  69. 

Quotation  wanted,  69. 
//.  on  "  Lying  by  the  wall,"  440. 

Office  to  prevent  mortality  among  swine,  449. 
M.  (A.)  on  cochul,  228. 
M.  (A.  C.)  on  Beresford  ghost,  193. 

Bulgarian  names,  69. 

Caste,  its  derivation,  98. 

Duiyards,  165. 

Ghost  stories,  &c  482. 
Macaronic  poem :  "*  The  Rnke  callit  Uie  Bard,"  327. 
Macaulay  (Lord),  spelling  of  Steinkirk,  87. 
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Mac  Cabe  (W.  B.)  on  arms  of  Bertrand  de  Guosclin, 
18. 

Hensey  (Dr.  Florence),  244. 
M'Carthy  (D.  F.)  on  Crashaw  and  Shelley,  94. 

Obvious  misprint,  131. 
Macclesfield  (Charles,  2d  Earl),  his  divorce,  361.  385. 
Macclesfield  (Countess  of),   the   supposed   mother  of 

Richard  Savage,  361.  385.  425.  445. 
M'CIure  and  the  Puritan  emigrants,  431. 
M'Cree  (Wm.)  on  silkworm  put,  422. 
Macdonalds  of  Perthshire,  267. 
Macduff  (Sholto)  on  Decalogue  in  sculpture,  469. 

Pouncy's  direct-carbon  printing,  136. 

Spynie  palace,  468. 

Tombstones  of  Scottish  martyrs,  196. 
Mackdonald  (Lieut.  Soirle),  his  longevity,  203. 
M'Keogh  (John),  MS.  work  by,  166. 
Mackey  (S.  A.),  works  on  the   Theory   of  the  Earth, 

295. 
Mackintosh  (J.J  on  American  dollars,  190. 

United  Empire  loyalists,  203. 

Whipultre,  57. 
Maclean  (John)  on  Airish,  or  Arish,  328. 

Carew  (Thomas),  the  poet,  234. 

Carew  (Sir  George),  426. 

Heraldic  query,  97. 

Irish  estates,  504. 

Payment  of  M.  Ps.,  489. 

Seymour  (Sir  Francis),  500. 
Macpherson  (F/),  removal  from  Oxford,  180. 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  Dr.  Aira/s  discovery  of  a  murder, 
18. 

Chatter  ton's  MS.  poems,  182. 

Quare  (Daniel),  watchmaker,  175. 
Madden  (Sir  F.)  on  ancient  painting  at  Cowdry,  17. 

Gwillira's  Heraldry,  10. 

Matthew  Paris's  transcript,  497. 

Monumental  brasses,  38. 

Nelson  (Robert),  letters  and  papers,  295. 
Madrigals,  authors  of,  90.  138. 
Magdalenensis  on  Bp.  Oglethorp's  monument,  421. 

Greenburyes,  or  Greenborrows,  431, 

Pierce  (Dr.  Thomas),  443. 
Maharaja  of  Zabedj,  a  forgotten  empire,  365. 
Maitland  (Dr.  S.   R.)   on   a  new  edition   of  Strype^s 

Works,  64. 
Maltese  knights,  34. 
Man  being  his  own  grandfather,  19.  58. 
Man,  bishops  of,  have  they  a  seat  in  the  House  of 

Lords?  498. 
Man,  Isle  of,  its  arms  on  Etruscan  vase,  409.  490. 
Manchester  corporation  insignia,  218. 
Mandrakes  described,  310. 
Mankind  as  divided  by  the  Germans,  265. 
Manning  (C.  R.)  on  ancient  seal,  175. 
Manse,  near  Rothesay,  memorial  of  battle,  343. 
Marchmont  peerage,  259. 
Margate  120  years  ago,  163  ;  donkey  hackneyman,  526; 

grotto,  527. 
Marivaux's  Marianne  and  a  passage  in  Blackwood,  230. 
Markenfield  (Sir  Thomas),  Maltese  knight,  34. 
Marprelate  (Martin)  rhymes,  6. 
Marriage  banns  published  by  belhnan,  268.  298. 
Marsh  (Abp.  Francis),  his  family,  59. 
Marshall  family,  527. 
Marshall  (Anne,  and  Rebecca),  actresses,  461.  5K). 


Marshall  (Sir  George),  equerry  to  James  I.,  461. 

Marsolier  (M.  de)  "Histoire  de  Henri  VII.,"  310. 

Marston  (John),  Works  by  Halliwell,  368.  435. 

Martin  (Benj.),  mathematician,  his  portrait,  13. 

Martin  (Major-gen.  Claud)  and  La  Martinike,  422. 

Martin  (Roger),  190.  256. 

Martin  (Sam.),  curate  of  Bramcote,  110. 

Martinelli's  House  of  Medici,  346. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  had  she  a  daughter  ?  204. 

Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  132. 

Maryland,  U.  S.,  origin  of  the  name,  462. 

Mass  termed  a  song,  214.  279.  352. 

Mason  (Rev.  Wm.),  sonnet  by,  166.  197. 

Masonic   banner,   '*  the  Blue   Blanket,"  65  ;    signs  at 

Utica,  187.       • 
Massingberd  (F.  C.)  on  Bishop  Barlow's  consecration, 

526. 
Massinger  (Philip),  descendants,  229. 
Masson  (Gustavo)  on  Mile,  de  Scud^ri,  256. 

La  Fa9on  de  Birabi,  257. 

Monthly  feuilleton  on  French  books,  239.  339. 

Villon's  (Fran9ois)  Works,  60. 

Winchester:  Bic^tre,  279. 
"  Master  of  the  Game,"  91. 
Matches  family,  326. 

Mathematical  sciences,  au  assaihint  of,  125.  176.  209. 
Mathews  (Abp.  Toby)  and  Dean  Eedes,  457. 
Maund,  explained,  468. 
Maxwell  (Robert)  epitaph,  126. 
May  hew  family,  207. 
Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  Bishop  Brownrig,  277. 

French  protestantism,  materials  for  its  hbtory,  67 

Milton  and  Father  Paul,  143. 

Nelson  (Robert),  letters  and  papers,  295. 

Strype,  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  his  Works,  64. 

Stiype's  Diary  and  Correspondence,  316. 

Wilson  (Rev.  Mr.),  279. 
Mayors,  their  salaries,  311.  382.  442.  490. 
M.  (E.)  on  Dr.  Shuttleworth's  Right  and  Wrong,  160. 

Old  Romney  and  Brookland,  488. 
Medal  found  at  Wells,  207.  255.  355. 
Medisevus  on  season  of  Christmas,  532. 
Medical  men  at  funerals,  119. 
Medical  prescriptions,  why  in  Latin  ?  206.  335. 
Meg  Merrilies  on  Gipsies,  270. 
Meletes  on  Barentine  family,  485. 

Census  in  France,  311. 

Cheney  of  Broke,  374. 

De  Albini  families,  327. 

French  coin,  266.  463. 

Judges'  gowss,  98. 

Lackland  (John),  403. 

Mowbray  family,  53.  274. 

Russe  (James)  of  Maidstone,  268. 

Wake  and  De  Veie  famiUes,  352.  489. 

Wilson  (Rev.  Thomas)  of  Otham,  233. 
Melfort  (Lord),  letters  to  Robert  Nelson,  131. 
Menyantiies  on  bondage,  286. 

Dust  from  a  grave,  522. 

Grissel  Baillie's  book  of  songs,  499. 

Henderson  (George)  of  Lammermoor,  12.  296. 

Knockin-stane,  84. 

Pulpit  gowns  worn  bj  seceders,  527. 
Mercator  on  Christmas  custom  at  Lyons,  521. 
Mermaids  in  Scotland,  1688,  371. 
Merrioh  graveyard,  near  Dublin,  479. 
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Metacom  on  Parismas  and  the  Knight  of  the  Oracle, 
810. 

"  Showing  the  way  to  Reading,"  283. 
Metcalf  (John),  a  Yorkshire  worthy,  323. 
Metcalfe  family,  346. 
M.  (6.)  on  FeneloD  :  Enphemios,  287. 
M.  (G.  W.)  on  Marshall  queries,  461. 
M.  (H.)  on  seal  engravers'  seals,  37. 
Michael  (St),  altar  at  Durham,  190. 
Middle  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  460.  535. 
Blidshipman's  three  dinners,  264. 
Milbome  family,  eo.  Somerset,  373. 
Miles  (M.  £.)  on  Bishop  HalFs  arms,  190. 
Militaiy  authors,  476. 
MUitia,  English,  219.  359. 
Millbrook  church,  Beds.,  246.  294.  ^1. 
Millenary  period  of  the  Jews,  13.  90. 
Miller  (Joe),  editions  of  his  "Jests,"  32.  160. 
Millicent  in  Ireland,  422.  490. 
Millward  (Mrs.),  her  longevity,  208. 
Milton  (John),  autograph,  89. 

Bentley  (Dr.),  emendations  on  Milton,  29. 

Comus  queries,  266. 

Early  tribute  to  his  genius,  63. 

Epigram  on,  translated,  87. 

Father  Paul  quoted  by  him,  143. 

Latin  Dictionary,  MS.  collections  for,  138. 

Paradise  Lost,  first  edition,  72. 

Prose  Works,  their  involuntary  metre,  123. 
Mince  pies,  first  made  in  England,  433. 
Miniaturists  and  illuminators,  70. 
Minns  (Sir  Obiistq>her),  birthplace,  460. 
Miracle  plays  illustrated,  206.  448. 
Miracles,  manuscript  relations  of,  452. 
Misprint,  ah  obvious,  131. 
Mistletoe,  kissing  under  it  at  Christmas,  523. 
Mitylenean  revolt  and  tiie  debate  in  Athens,  b.c.  427,  21. 
Mixture  of  the  chalice  in  the  Eucharist,  12. 
M.  (J.)  Edinbwrght  on  Andenson  papers,  27. 107-  164. 

MoriscMi  (Andrew),  346. 

"  Narren  Beschworung,"  347. 

"  Peruvian  Tales,"  its  authorship,  71. 

Pole  (Cardinal),  work  by,  388. 

Privy  seal  record  of  Scotland,  342. 

Ramsay  (Allan),  his  songs,  47. 

Stirling  peerage,  70. 
M.  (J.),  Oxford,  on  antique  porcelain,  38. 

Stephenses  the  printers,  198. 
M.  (J.)  Silver  dale,  on  History  of  Warton  Parish,  371. 
M.  (J.  H.)  on  earthquake  at  LisbcHi,  56. 

Seals  on  legal  deeds,  56. 
M.  (M.  E.)  on  surnames,  442. 
Mn  (J.)  on  Waterloo  battle,  502. 
"  Modem  Athens,"  alias  Edmbur^b,  346. 
Mombray  family,  89. 

Monson  (Lord)  on  letter  by  Dean  Swift,  367. 
Monumental  inscriptions,  their  preservation,  60.  86. 108. 

171. 
Monumental  inscriptions  of  Englishmen  in  N<ninandy 

and  Brittany,  267. 
Monuments  defaced,  203. 
Moon  (Washington)  on  Bums^  centenary,  496. 

Milton's  autograph,  39. 
Moonshine,  origin  of  the  word,  1 50. 
Moore  (Arthur)  and  the  Moores,  13. 
Moore  (Thomas)  lines  on  the  French  eagle,  267. 


Moravian  Hymn-books,  493. 

Morgan  (Prof.  A.  De)  on  Albini  the  mathematiGUiB,  440. 

Assailant  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  S09. 

Bemers'  Street  hoax,  179. 

Chess  calculus,  485. 

Desiderius  Erasmus:  the  Cicenniianus,  8. 

EpistolsB  Obscurorum  Vlrorum,  22.  41. 

Game  of  One-and-thirty,  159. 

Greatness  in  difiermt  tilings,  292. 

Midshipman's  three  dinners,  264. 

Napier's  bones,  881. 

Newton's  apple,  169. 

P.  M.  A.  0.  F.,  an  anagram,  279. 

Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels,  128.  261. 

Something  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  480'. 
Morgan  (John),  inedited  letters,  68. 
Morgan  (Octavius),  on  the  last  pillory,  SCO. 
Morganatic  marriage,  237.  254. 
Moring  (T.)  on  engravers'  impresrioiui,  79. 

Seals  from  impressions,  79. 
Morison  (Andrew),  noticed,  846. 
Morland  (George),  his  eight  pictures,  479. 
Momet  (Dev.)  on  the  Matches  family,  326. 
Morrington  (Giles),  *^  The  Amcliffe  Worm,"  268. 
Morsce  families,  458. 
Mortar,  how  formerly  made,  478. 
Morville  family,  458. 
Mosaic  work,  512. 

Mdser  (Justus),  door  inscription,  450. 
Motto  wanted  for  shreds  and  patches,  327.  382.  442. 
Mountain  (Col.),  "  Memoirs,"  mis-statedtent,  848. 
Mountery  College,  Wells,  50. 
Mowatt  (Capt.  Henry),  his  MS.,  327. 
Mowbray  family,  53.  89.  274. 
M.  (R.)  on  Richard  Mulcaster,  60. 
M.  (S.  H).  on  Salutation  and  Cat,  238. 
Ms.  (J.)  on  collections  on  miracles,  452. 
M.  (S.  J.)  on  Tyburn  ticket,  529. 
M.  (T.)  on  black  paper  for  brass  rubbings,  70. 

Cannon  family,  co.  Hertford,  846. 

Milborne  family,  co.  Somerset,  378. 
Mughrib  on  a  quotation,  110. 

Superstition  relating  to  swallovrs,  622. 
Mulcaster  (Richard),  his  Works,  50. 
Munford  (Geo.)  on  **  inter  canem  et  Inpem,"  118. 
M^ngret  college,  its  celebrity,  208.  258. 
Murray  (the  Regent)  styled  "  Sir,"  395.  584. 
Musardo  (Riccardo)  noticed,  178.  357. 
Music  at  the  universities,  218. 
M.  (W.)  on  wax- work  monumento,  82  < 
M.  (W.  E.)  on  the  two  Marshalls,  actresMB.  5tO. 
M.  (W.  R)  OB  a  man  being  his  own  grand&ther,  58. 
"  My  Lady  Moon,"  a  ganae,  90.  488. 
^lynchin,  Mynchery,  a  nun  or  nunneffj,  469. 


N. 


N.  on  the  Gregorians,  206. 

Napier's  bones,  328.  381. 

Napoleon  the  Fourth,  his  enrolmebt,  825. 

"  Narren  Beschwornng,"  847. 

Natholocus  (King),  his  deatii,  100. 

Navigation  ii  the  ancients,  61.  81. 

Navy,  early  lists  ef,  188. 

Needham  (Marchmont),  newspaper  writer,  668. 
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Negro  boy  sold  at  Bichmond.  267. 

Neil  (J.  B.)  OB  Goathape^  writing  flaid,  47. 

Nelson  (Robert),  letters  and  papera,  244.  395. 

Nemo  ou  animals  in  monuments,  302. 

Neo-Eboracensis  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Ist  edit., 

72. 
"  Ness,"  as  a  local  termination,  443. 
Newspapers,  the  tiiree  paMarchs  of,  869. 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac)  as  a  mathematician,  349 ;  anaedotes 
of  his  absence  of  mind,  252 ;  his  apple  and  gravity, 
169  ;    his  dial-  at  Market  Overtpn,  379  |    portrait, 
496. 
N.  (6.)  on  dress  a  sign  ef  politioal  de^enemcj,  476. 
Gordon  rioters,  423. 

Inscriptions  on  Scottish  eownanterSi  lOS.  126. 
Smetii  Prosodia,  297. 
<*The  TesUment  of  the  Twelve  Patrian^hs,"  88. 


351. 


N.  (G.  W.)  on  banns  of  marriage,  898. 
N.  (H.)  on  pocket-handkeroliipf.  481. 
Nicholas  I.  Emperw  of  Rnssia,  bis  mother,  246.  491. 
Nichols   (J.   G.)   on  inscriplioB  in  Wilson's  Arte  of 
Rhetoriqne,  243. 

Latin  Grammar,  1540,  368. 

Noye  (Attomey-(}eneraI),  399.  ' 
Nichols  (W.  L.)  on  invdnntaiy  versificatioa,  121. 
N.  (J.)  on  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  243. 
N.  (J.  G.  )  on  Cathedral  MSS.  and  records,  temp.  Jac. 
L,  410. 

"  Immodicis  brevis  est  setas,"  &c.,  198. 

Lascelles'  Liber  Hibemis,  440. 

Marks  on  ancient  plate,  189. 

Eelics,  their  prices,  186. 

Strype's  Diary  and  Correspondence,  268. 

Swift  (Dean),  his  seal^  166. 
N.  (J.  0.)  on  hymnology,  580. 
N.  (M.)  on  Dreamland  literature,  488. 
Non  So.  on  hefaldic  query,  49. 

Nic(^as  de  Oharap,  90. 
Nopen,  or  bullfinch,  29. 
Norfolk  (Charles,  16th  Dnke  of),  correspondence  with 

P.  B.  Shelley,  405. 
Norfolk  manuscripts,  348. 
North  (T.)  on  brothers  of  the  same  Ohristian  name,  316. 

Mowbray  family,  89. 
North-Cray  on  Queen  Catherine  Parr,,  281. 
North  Pole,  open  sea  at,  457. 
Northumberiand  custom,  37.4. 
Norwich,  brass  missing  from  St  Michaers,  284.  358. 
Nostradamus  :  Joachhta,  148.  216. 
Notes  and  Queries,  suggestioD  inspecting  j^naealogy,  807. 
Noughts  and  crosses,  a  game,  202. 
Noy  (William),  Attomey-GeBetal,  858.  899. 
Noye  (Col.  Humphry),  his  monument,  809. 
Noyes  (John),  letter  on  the  creation  of  Henry  as  Prince 

of  Wales,  221.  336. 
Noyes  (T.  H.)  on  John  Noyes,  M.P.,  886. 
Nursery  literature,  878.  422. 
"  Nutcrackers,"  sobriquet  of  The  Bnffij,  481. 


0. 


O.  on  a  man  being  his  ewn  grandfather,  58. 

Oast  houses,  169. 
0.  3.  on  Whipultre,  57. 


Oak  at  Malwood  Castle,  526. 
Oakham  church  tombstones,  171. 
Oast  houses,  169. 

Observer  on  Lakin's  gate,  Windsor,  499. 
Ocliiltree  (Edie),  her  gravestone,  885. 
Offor  (George)  on  booksellers'  signs,  15. 

Books  that  never  existed,  328. 

Gawood's  edition  of  Granmer's  Bibia,  30.  402. 

Cranmer's  BiUe,  268. 

Gallows  in  London,  1554,  402. 

Irish  estates  of  London  corporation,  256. 

Joachim,  216. 

Lynch  law,  247. 

Maitland's  (Dr.)  notes  on  Strype,  64. 

Mathew's  Bible,  1551,  413. 

Osorius  the  Jesuit,  98. 

Tyndale  (William),  175. 
Ogham  inscription,  a.d.  296,  347. 
Oglethorp  (Bishop),  monument  at  Hesham,  261.  421. 
O'Hara  (Wm.),  on  Hocus  pocus,  338. 
0.  (I.)  on  the  first  lady  who  wora  a  watch,  246. 
0.  (I.  P.)  on  Airish,  or  Arish,  535. 

Beukelzoon,  511. 

Bread  seals,  how  to  make,  512. 

Cockshut,  or  eookshoot,  512. 

Gordon  riots,  489. 

*<  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  489. 

"  To  rule  the  roast,"  489. 
0.  (J.)  on  Parodies  on  Scott  and  Byron,  806. 

Pizarro,  two  plays,  91. 

Scottish  anonymous  poetry,  288. 

Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  212. 
Oldenburg  (Count),  noticed,  370. 
Oliveros  and  Artns,  59. 
One-and-thirty,  a  game,  159. 
Original  sin,  origin  of  this  theolo^cal  term,  48. 
Omsby  (G.),  on  oonminnion  tc^ens,  506. 
0.  (S.)  on  dogs  and  human  skeletons,  397. 

Metropolitan  architects,  428. 
"  0  Sapientia,"  an  anthem,  532. 
0.  (S.  C.)  on  Bev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  208. 
Oscott,  triptych  at  St.  Mary's  C<^ege,  149. 
Osorius  the  Jesuit,  98. 
Ousley  (Dorothy)  and  Bidiard  Savage,  426. 
Ozey,  its  derivation,  481.  584. 
Oxford,  Anglo-Saxon  professorriiip,  40. 
Oxford  graduates  aniong  the  Zouaves,  ,16  7. 
Oxford  (Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of),  sham  marriage  with 

Mrs.  Davenport^  461. 
Oxoniensis  on  Fergnsson^  Handbook  of  Architeetnre, 

375. 
Ozmond  (H.)'on  enigma :  *'  Itnm  Ptoadisnm,"  523. 

Treade,  the  balm  of  Giiead,  469. 

Weather  proverb,  522. 


P. 

P.  (A.  C.)  on  the  Oan^or  pamphlets,  54. 
Painters,  list  of  weils  of  great,  477. 
Painters'  monograms,  897. 
Painting:  0hi&t  teufn^  i^e  Gross,  57.  157.  ^00. 
Palaeography,  works  oai  481. 
Palimpsest  MS.  of  St.  Lnke's  0<9p«l,  24). 
Pahn  Sonday  at  Borne,  248.  847.  449.  929. 
Paman  ((dement),  notieed,  188. 
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Panthot  (M.),  on  the  secret  of  fire-eating,  289. 

Paper  duties,  their  repeal,  60. 

Paper  water-marks,  434.  49 1. 

Papworth  (W.),  on  metropolitan  architects,  326. 

Papworth's  "  Ordinary  of  British  Armorials,"  220.  413. 

Parallel  passages,  342. 

Paris  (Matthew),  transcript  of,  used  by  Abp.  Parker,  497. 

Parish  registers.    See  Parochial  registers. 

Parismos  and  Knight  of  the  Oracle,  310.  355. 

Parliamentary  female  representatives,  12. 

Parliamentary  fines,  248. 

Parliamentary  members  paid,  79.  256.  489 ;   in  Ireland, 

431. 
Parochial  registers,  their  neglected  state,  86.  379.  439. 

462.  507. 
Parr  (Queen  Catherine)  and  Thomas  Lord  Seymonr  of 

Sudley,  231. 
Parr  (Dr.  Samuel)  on  the  commencement  of  Christmas, 

532. 
"  Passing,"  its  meaning  in  Goldsmith,  343.  488. 
Paston  betters,  their  anthenticity,  289.  488. 
Patonce  on  Blondean,  422. 

Hume  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbary,  511. 
Wdlcott's  English  Episcopate,  478. 
Patrick  famUy,  110.276. 
Patlison  (T.  H.)  on  St.  Blain's  chapel,  283. 

Rothsay  Castle,  309. 
Paulerspury,  sepulchral  memorials  at,  309. 
Paulinus,  Abp.  of  York,  189. 
P.  (C.)  on  BaphaeFs  Galatea,  270. 
Peacham  (Henry),  passage  in  his  '*  Complete  Gentle- 
man," 406. 
Peacock  (Edward)  on  eels  for  horsehair,  487. 
Genealogical  suggestion,  379. 
Guffe's  Diary,  433. 
Pauperis  funeral,  358. 
Begent  Murray,  534. 
Seldom  in  England,  171. 
Swift  family,  69. 
Peacock  (John)  on  cast4  of  seals,  278. 
Pearce  family,  co.  Somerset,  ^356. 
Pearls,  British,  39. 
Pearsall  (Mr.),  noticed,  90.  138. 
Peat  (John),  on  lines  by  Bp.  Sbuttlewortb,  87. 
Pecock  (Reginald),  quotation  by,  286. 
Pedestrian  on  Millbrook  church,  246. 
Pedigrees,  unchronlcled,  87. 
"  Peerage  of  Commerce,"  412. 
Peeresses'  second  marriages,  234.  254. 
Peers,  clerical,  100. 
P.  (£.  J.)  on  passage  in  Burke,  347. 
Pembrokeshire,  English  and  Welsh  language  in,  70. 

216. 
Pen  placed  behind  the  ear,  265. 
Penance  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  433. 
Penhill,  its  derivation,  328.  422.  444. 
Pennant  (Thomas),  MS.  of  his  Irish  Tour,  288.  499. 
Pennsylvania  and  tiie  Acadian  exiles,  10. 
Pensions  to  literary  men  by  Louis  XIV.,  89. 
Penstone  (J.  J.)  on  forged  assignats,  134. 
Pentland  (J.  R.)  on  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  420. 
Pepys  (Samuel)  on  Butler's  Hudibras,  161;  supposed 

portrait  of  him  by  Hales,  1 64. 
Percy  (Dr.),  Bishop  of  Dromore,  his  family,  410. 
Percy  (Lieut.-Col.),  bearer  of  the  despatch  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  448.  501. 


Peregrinus  on  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  215. 

Perham  in  Sussex,  69.  402. 

Petens  on  Thomas  Chatterton,  526. 

Peter  on  Faufax's  Tasso,  265. 

Peterborough  (Lord),  expedition  to  Spain,  392. 

Petrils,  or  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  36. 

Pett  (Nicholas),  Provost  Marshal  of  Monster,  his  will, 

162. 
Pew  door,  early  notice  of,  189. 
Pewterer  (Francis),  noticed,  285. 
Peyr^re  (Isaac  de  la),  noticed,  305. 
Peyton  (Robert),  of  Kmg's  College,  Cambridge,  167. 
P.  (G.)  on  genealogical  discussions,  510. 
*.  on  English  militia,  219. 

Phillipps  (Sir  Thomas),  books  printed  at  his  private 
press,  389.  469 ;  his  MSS.  removed  to  the  Ashmoleao, 
140. 
Phillips  (J.  P.)  on  Massinger^s  descendants,  229. 
Second  sight  and  supernatural  warnings,  25. 
Phillott  (F.)  on  derivation  of  Cherbourg,  163. 
Dukedom  of  Shoreditch,  312. 
Fruit  stolen,  how  recovered,  229^ 
King  Bomba,  443. 
Lenten  £ftst,  its  conclusi(ND,  235. 
Passing,  its  biblical  use,  488. 
Placing  the  pen  behind  the  ear,  265. 
Purim,  or  burning  in  effigy,  473. 
Stone  churches  in  Ireland,  256. 
Philo-Jndseus  on  Jewish  families,  17. 
Philo-Leighton  on  Scottish  Common  Prayer,  168. 
Phocylides,  a  passage  in,  431.  512. 
Photography: — Carbon  printing,  136. 

Smythe  (Piazzi),  his  stereoscopic  views,  274. 
Stereoscopes,  274. 
Talbot^s  new  process,  274. 
Photography  applied  to  pakeography,  325. 
Physicians'  fees,  139.  333. 
Piccadilly  House  during  the  Commonwealth,  229. 
Picton  (J.  A.)  on  Reamer  :  Saunterer,  314. 
Pie-grik:he,  a  bird,  458.  503. 
Pierce  (Dr.),  lampoon  on,  341.  443. 
Piesse  (Septimus),  on  bread  seals,  344. 
Pig-iron  first  known  in  England,  412. 
Pigtails,  the  last  of  the,  344. 
Pilgrims'  tokens,  32.  157. 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  62. 
Pillory,  remains  of,  245. 278.  300.  339.  403. 
Piscator  Scoticus  on  silkworm  gut,  373. 
Pisces' regales,  232.  298.  382.  468. 
Pison,  or  Phison,  its  locality,  500. 
Pitfield  (Sir  Charles),  of  Hoxton,  133. 
Pitt  (Wm.),  and  Henry  Dondas,  90.  118. 
Pittance,  its  derivation,  78. 
"  Pizarro,"  a  tragedy,  91. 
P.  (J.  L.)  on  running  fiootmen,  360. 
Plaistow,  its  meaning,  327. 
I'lantin,  works  printed  by,  91.  118. 256. 
Plate,  marks  on  ancient,  189. 
Plato,  his  simile  of  a  statue,  346  ;  on  spirits,  402. 
Player  on  derivation  of  tennis,  151. 
Player  (Sir  Thomas),  Chamberlain  of  London,   133. 

160. 
Pliny,  the  elder  and  younger,  86. 
Plowman  (Piers),  author  of  the  Viuons  of,  229. 
P.  (M.)  on  portrait  of  Columbus,  69. 
P.  M.  A.  0.  F.,  an  anagram,  279.  418. 
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Pocahontas,  an  Indian  princess,  267.  316. 

Pocket*handkerchief,  its  etymology,  481. 

Pocklington  (Baron),  his  portndt,  526. 

Poetical  sqoib,  1758,  90. 

Poetry,  Ancient  Devotional,  its  aathorship,  411. 

Poets,  cdncidences  among,  45.  97. 

Poets  trae  prophets,  409.  470. 

Poitou,  earls  and  town  of,  311. 

Pole  (Cardinal),  work  by,  328. 

Polish  nuns,  penecotioos  of,  187.  259.  276.  317.  505. 

Polygenesis  of  mankind,  304. 

Pomicon  (S.)  on  borough  of  Trill,  458. 

Seal  foond  at  Old  Ford,  468. 
Pompeian  English,  455.  534. 
Pondicherry,  descriptiim  of  its  si^e,  451. 
Pontack's,  a  French  ordinary,  375. 
Popham  (Sir  John),  letter  to,  344.  375. 

Popiana :  ^ 

Ayre's  Memoirs  to  Alex.  Pope,  373. 

Dennises  letter  to  Pope,  412. 

Key  to  the  Donciad,  14. 

Moore  (Arthu-),  and  the  Moores,  13. 

Pope  and  Qoarles,  parallel  passages,  409. 

Pope's  visits  to  Bath,  373. 

Smythe  (James  Moore),  13. 

Porcelain,  antique,  38  ;  Oriental,  480  ;  Sevres,  397. 
Portrait,  anonymoos,  110.  197. 
Posterity,  the  natural  desira  for,  302. 
Post-man  and  tub-man  of  the  Exchequer,  168.  200. 
Ponncy  (John),  his  discovery  of  carbon  printing,  136. 
P.  (P.)  on  ghost  of  Wynyaid,  194. 
Heralcky  and  etymology,  179. 
Precedency  and  cdonial  laws,  109. 
Predecease,  an  objectionable  w<mi,  178. 
"  Prees,"  in  Chaucer,  371. 
Presb.  Boffeus  on  private  baptism,  159. 
Presbyter  M.  on  works  <m  surnames,  373. 
Presbyterian  conmmnion  tokens,  506. 
Presentation  to  a  living  in  1683,  29. 
Prichard  (Dr.  J.  C.)  on  ethnology,  306. 
Pnck  in  the  garter,  or  belt,  a  game,  202. 
Prior  (Matthew),  note  by,  375. 
Prior  of  England  of  the  Order  of  St  John,  372. 
Privy  Seal  record  of  ScotUnd,  342. 
Proclamations  of  the  Irish  Government,  1673 — 1716, 

319. 
"•  Promenade,**  a  political  print,  372. 
Prophecy  fulfilled  through  fear,  100. 
"  Proposal,"  a  pamting,  422. 
Proverbial  expressions  in  Puritan  writers,  321. 

Proverb!  and  Phrases :  ^ 

Dance  the  bays,  90.  119. 

Every  pea  hath  its  vease,  397.  423. 

Hocus  pocus,  117.  179.  217.  259.  280.  338. 

Lareovers  for  meddlers,  481. 

Lying  by  the  wall,  325.  440. 

Mungret :  "  As  wise  as  the  women  of  Mungret," 

208.  253. 
Pill  my  faith  upon  his  sleeve,  130. 
Beading :  Showing  the  way  to  Beading,  233. 
Boast :  To  rule  the  roast,  338.  489. 
Sit  ye  merry,  372. 

Song  :  It  is  not  worth  an  old  song,  148.  213.  279. 
Style  is  the  man  himself,  308. 


Proyerbf  and  Phrases :  ^ 

"^  Tis  all  over,  like  the  fair  of  Athy,"  458. 
Twinkling  of  a  bed-post,  347. 
Vox  et  pneterea  nihil,  99. 

Proverbs,  anonymous,  287. 

Proverbs,  picked-up  ones,  343. 

Pryce  (George)  on  casting  out  devils,  253. 

Wasbrough  ver.  Watt,  29. 
P.  (S.)  on  St.  Paul's  clock  striking  thirteen,  490. 
Psalms  of  David,  their  involuntary  metre,  122. 
P.  (S.  B.)  on  the  health  of  London,  325. 

Last  of  the  pigtails,  344. 
P.  (T.  H.)  on  memorial  of  battle,  343. 

Superstition  iu  Bute,  522. 
Ilvy  on  casting  out  devils,  298. 
Pulpit  gowns  worn  by  Seceders,  poem  on,  -527. 
Purim,  the  modem,  or  burning  in  effigy,  473. 
Puritan  writers,  old  words  and  phrases  from,  321. 
P.  (W.)  on  the  meaning  of  likeiamme,  412. 
P.  (W.  S.)  on  "^  ThoughU  on  the  Human  Soul,"  526. 
Py.  (J.)  on  pig-iron,  412. 

Standard  silver,  419. 


Q. 

Q.  on  "  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Chanu.-ter,"  397. 

John  CoUinges,  D.  D.,  398. 
Q.  (Q.  Q.  Q.)  on  a  Bible  of  1551,  413. 
Q.  (B.  S.)  on  jest  and  song  books,  272. 

Complutensian  Polyglott  Bible,  298. 

Flowers  -noticed  by  early  poets,  317. 

Salutation  and  cat,  278. 
Quara  (Mr.),  inventor  of  the  repeater  watch,  13.  175. 
Quarles  (Francis),  and  "  The  Loyal  Convert,"  201. 299. 

330.440. 
Quarrel,  its  legal  meaning,  473. 
Queensbeny  (Earl  and  Marquis),  their  deaths,  265. 
Querist  on  Margate  grotto,  527. 
Quietism,  226. 

Quotations :  — 

Ac  velnti  melicsB  voces,  &c.  527. 

For  he  that  fights  and  runs  away,  161.  218.  420. 

For  learned  nonsense  has  a  deeper  sound,  497. 

Fortia  fiu:ta  monet  curarum,  &c.,  326. 

Fronte  capillata  poet  est  occasio  calva,  290. 

I  ask  not  sympathy,  I  have  no  need,  497. 

Journey  of  life,  498. 

Mors  ligonibus  sceptra  aoquat,  326. 

Neptune — "  It  is  thine,  0  Neptune  I "  396. 

Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,  311.  381. 

Pleasure  lies  in  its  pursuit,  (S9. 

Prayer  moves  the  Hand  that  moves  the  universe, 

132. 
The  maiden's  majesty,  at  art's  command,  69. 
The  solitary  monk  who  shook  the  world,  348. 
The  world  grew  lighter  as  the  monster  fied,  132. 
There'll  be  wigs  <«  the  green,  132. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth,  132. 


B. 


B.  on  Franklin's  Arctic  expedition,  165. 
Presentation  to  a  living  in  1683, 29. 
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K.  (A.)  on  Dr.  Callcott's  glee,  131. 

Music  at  the  universities,  2 1 8. 

Spirit  relation  :  Sberbrooke  and  Wynyaixl,  316. 
B.  (A.  B.)  on  Bertrand  da  Gaesclin,  58. 

Colour  of  university  hoods,  39. 

Chaucer's  "  Balade  of  Gode  Oonnsaile,''  371. 

Coleridge  on  Uooker*s  defitiition  of  law,  411. 

French  epigrams,  525. 

Rogero's  song  m  the  Anti- Jacobin,  324. 

Saunterer,  358. 

TVhim-wham,  92. 
Rabbinical  query,  4lt^. 
RadcUffe  (Lady  Marjr  Tudor),  71. 
Rain  for  forty  days  after  saiiitd'  days,  328.  403. 
Ramsay  (AlUn),  his  songs,  47. 
Randolph  (Thomas),  Ean  of  Murray,  395. 
Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  Mary)el)one  gardeh.<:,  394. 
Ranfang  (Miss),  possessed  of  a  devil,  4l2.  505. 
Ranworlh  church,  rood-loft,  141.  193.  270.  3^2. 
Raphael's  Galatea,  270. 
Raslell  family,  157. 
Ratepayers,  early  rolls  of,  189. 
Rathwyre  (Lord),  noticed,  535. 
Rawlinson  MSS.,  Index  announced,  40. 
Rawson  (John),  Fellow  of  Magdalene,  Oxford,  341. 
Raymond  (Susannah),  epitaph,  451. 
R.  (C.  L.  M.)  on  a  quotation,  497. 
R.  (D.)  on  leathern  dollar,  460. 
Ready  Penny  on  Crannock,  232. 

Pisces  regales,  232. 
Recanting,  its  etymology,  232. 
Redclyf  on  hedjg^ehog  as  a  symbol,  267. 
Redmond  (S.)  on  "  the  land  where  gold  grbwetli,'*  500. 
Reformation,  lists  of  clergy  at  the,  3ll. 
R  (£.  G.)  on  forged  assignats,  70. 

Bedstaff,  437. 

Cockshnt  and  cockshoot,  401. 

Uaveringmere,  334. 

Napier's  boneis,  328. 

Photography  applied  to  palaeography,  325. 

Rabbinical  query,  412. 

Walk-money  and  walk-mills,  337. 
Registers,  parish,  their  neglected  state,  379.  439.  462. 

607. 
Relics,  prices  of,  186. 

Remedy  for  diseases  aolicited  of  travellers,  333.  523. 
"  Rep  "  on  denier  of  Richard  I.,  431.  488. 
Resupinus  on  holy  days  and  Sunday  service,  152. 

Palm  Sunday  at  Rome,  442. 
"  Resurrectionists,''  sobriquet  oi  the  JSuffs,  431. 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),,  family  and  letters,  372  ;  por- 
trait of  Q,  J.  Fox,  412  ;  of  Garrick,  326. 
R  (F.)  on  Cromwell's  letter  to  Duke  of  Savoy,  500. 
R.  (F.  R)  on  Roby's  partxlies  on  Scott,  257. 
Kha  on  medical  prescriptions,  207. 
Rheged  (Vryan)  on  cockshnt,  423. 

Fenwick  (Robert  Orde),  422. 

Stephenson  (Rev.  Mr.),  his  death,  110. 

Vease,  its  meaning,  397. 
Richard  I.,  denier  of,  431. 
Richard  III.,  place  of  his  death,  391. 
Richardson  (Samuel),  letters  on  his  "  Pamela,"  430 ; 

lines  by  him,  33. 
Richardsons  of  Cheshire,  527. 
Ridge  (Mr.),  printer  at  Newark,  302. 
Riley  (Charles  Reuben),  artist,  374. 


Riley  family,  378.441. 

Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  Thomas  Cai-ey  and  Thomas 
Carew,  112. 

Deafness  at  will,  53. 

Hoax  and  hocus  pocns,  280. 

^lartin  Marprelate  rhymes,  6. 

Teston  and  tester,  27€. 
Riming  connected  with  salt  works,  81. 
Ring  inscription,  451. 
Rivers  (Richard,  4th  Earl),  and  thM  Counless  of  Mac- 

clesfield,  363.  385.  387.  425.  449. 
Rix  (Joseph)  on  King  Alfred's  jewel,  78.  367. 

Anonymous  works,  71. 

Cambridge  University  lealendar,  458. 

Complutensian  P(dyglot  Bible,  233. 

Cold  Harbour,  357. 

Hebrew  Pentateuch,  479. 

Hewett  baronetcy,  534. 

Inscription  in  Sutton  Church,  451. 

Jones  (John),  Exoniensis,  443. 

Mipheker  Alphery,  4iB0. 

Unlucky  days,  138. 
Rix  (S.  W.)  on  comet  of  1401,  396. 

"  Lying  by  ihe  wall,"  440. 

"  Sit  ye  merry,"  372. 

Terra-cotta  busts  of  the  C^titerB,  197. 
R.  (J.)  on  involuntary  versification,  175» 
R  (J.  C.)  on  Donne's  discovery  of  a  murder,  .217. 

Longevity,  a  reiDarkablo  instaiifM  of,  203. 

Rohesia,  sister  oi  Ahp.  Beeket>  218. 
R.  (M.  S.)  on  Casa  Bianca,  280. 

Motto  wanted,  327. 

Napoleon  the  Fourth,  325. 

Royal  regiment  of  artillery,  257. 

Submarine  duel,  199. 

Words  adapted  to  the  beats  of  the  di-i\m,  250. 419. 
R.  (N.)  on  R  J.  Wilmot'g  article  in  "  Quarterly,"  288. 
Roamer,  its  derivation,  268^314.  398. 442. 
Rob  Roy,  his  declar^ion,  495. 
Robertson  (Rev.  F.  WO)  noticed,  206. 
Robin  Hood's  well,  26  L  . 

Robinson  (Jack)  on  "  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  289. 
Roby  (John),  his  anonymous  Parodies,  25>7. 
Rock  (Dr.  0.)  on  Oarrenare  in  Ohauoer,  37. 

BuUa  found  at  Wells,  255. 

Forty  days'  rain,  403. 

Guercino's  Aurora,  402. 

Mass  termed  a  scn^,  279. 

Palm  Sunday  in  Rome^  529. 

St.  Blain's  chapel,  440.    .  . 

Separation  of  sexes  in  churches,  414. 
Rock  of  Closwortli,  co.  Somerset,  167.  356. 
Rogero's  song  in  "  The  Anti-Jacobin,"  324. 
Rogers  (Mrs.  H.  S.)  on  Indian  prii^oess  Pocahontas,  267. 
Rogers  (Rev.  S.),  his  longevity,  164. 
"  Rogues'  March,"  lines  on,  420.  441. 
Rohan  (Princess  Charlotte  de),  246. 
Roman  empire,  arch-treasurer  of,  528. 
Rome  on  the  Great  Sea,  181. 
Rood-loft,  historical  notices,  141.  193.  27a  382. 
Rose,  its  emblematical  character,  197. 
Roses  and  lances  blessed  by  the  Pope,  49.  139. 
Rothesay  Castle,  309. 
Rousseau,  quotation  from,  188. 
Rowan  (Dr.  A.  B.)  on  Knight  of  Kerry's  epitaph,  287. 

Summary  of  the  Decalogue,  469. 
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1{.  (R.)  on. Lord  Lyon  King-of-arms,  96. 
R.  (R.  J.)  on  Don  Carlos,  396. 
R.  (S.)  on  Kilkenny  tljeatre,  lo. 

Wad  mines  in  Caraberlanci,  111. 
R.  (S.  N.)  on  Cromwell  at  the  Isle  oF  Rbe^  499. 

Passage  in  Cambrenses  Eversus,  49d. 
Rabens,  his  statues,  90. 

Rugby  on  "  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  276. 
*'  Ruke  callit  the  Bard,"  a  poem,  327. 
Rnmming  (£leanor),  noticed,  500. 
Rural  Dean  on  private  baptism,  159. 
Rush  (Anthony),  dean  of  Chicnester,  498. 
Rush  (Samuel),  M.P.,  498. 
Rush  family,  498. 
Rush  worth's  Dialogues,  230.  334. 
Russe  (James)  of  Maidstone,  268. 
Russell  (Elia  Amos),  noticed,  396. 
Rustic  on  medalet  of  Spenoe,  348. 
R.  (W.)  on  "  Dans  rotre  lit,"  1 1  i. 
Rysheton,  its  fee-fima  rent,  11. 


S. 


S.  on  Blackheath  ridges,  267. 
X  (m  a  topographical  desideratum,  204. 
^.'  on  Christmas  mistletoe,  523. 
S.  (A.  B.)  on  Dr.  Florence  Hensey,  335. 
Sacheverell  (Wro.),  Governor  of  Isle  of  Man,  497. 
Sage  (E.  J.)  on  Sir  John  Cambell,  442. 
Shakespeare  portraits,  255. 
Swaine  of  Leverington,  412. 
St.  Amour  (Madame),  her  cures,  232. 
St.  ArtnoUe,  inquired  after,  190. 
St.  Bamabe's  day,  473.  622. 
St.  Bees'  school,  door  inscripticHi,  450. 
St.  Blain's  chapel,  283.  44a  513. 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  letter  from  thB  Grand  Master  to 

Robert  Botil,  prior  of  Enghud,  263. 
St.  John's  Priory,  WeUs,  51. 
St.  Lucie's  night,  473. 
St.  Luke's  (jospel.  Palimpsest  MS.  of,  241. 
St.  Michael's  altar  at  Durham,  190. 
St.  Paul's  clock  striking  thirteen,  490. 
St.  Peter's  net  at  Westminster,  110. 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  eommunion  tokens,  432.  506. 
St.  Sunday,  his  legend,  132.  215. 
Saints'  day,  lessons  for,  109.  151. 
Sale  (Richard)  put  into  Little  Ease,  400. 
Salmon  (R.  S.)  on  Gordon  riots,  315. 
Salutation  tavern,  Newgate-street,  33.  137.  200.  238. 

278.  316. 
Samaritan  letters,  412. 
Samaritans,  notices  of,  55. 
Sampson  on  anonymous  MS.  Sermons,  435. 
Sanchoniathon  and  Shakspeare,  281. 
Sancroft  (Abp.),  his  "Modem  Policies,"  371. 
Sandeford,  co.  Leicester,  391. 
Sanders  (Robert),  Glasgow  printer,  127. 
Sanscrit  manuscripts,  179. 
Sansom  (J.)  on  Dives  as  a  proper  name,  18. 

Strype  and  Cranmer  register,  64. 
Sarura,  Old  and  New,  308. 
Sash  windows,  their  origin,  147. 175. 
Saunterer,  its  derivatiflD,  268.  314.  358.  398. 


Savage  (Sir  Philip),  parentage,  49. 

Siivage  (Richard),  Earl  Rivers,  and  the  Cuuntess  of 
Macclesfield,  363.  385.  387»  425.  445. 

Savage  (Richard),  the  story  of  his  birth,  361.  3S5.  425. 
445. 

Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  528. 

S.  (B.)  on  Irish  estates  of  London  corporation,  207. 

S.  (C.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Cambell,  374. 
Weld  fami^y,  395. 

Scawen  (Sir  Thomas),  his  death.  169. 

Sceptic,  confession  of  one,  311.  357. 

Scheffer  (J.  (x.  de  Hoop)  on  Elias  Amos  Russell,  396 

Schoolboys,  good  news  for,  17. 

Schools,  endowed,  168. 

Schools  with  chapels  attached,  246.  296.  317. 

SchuUe,  a  fish,  382.  468. 

Scoggin  (Henry),  noticed,  500. 

"  Scoggin's  Jests,"  noticed,  7. 

Scotland,  Privy  Seal  Recx)rd,  342. 

Scott  (Dr.  James),  noticed,  150. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter)  and  the  two  Pliuys,  86 ;  MS.  of 
"  Waverley,"  457  ;  parodies  on  his  works,  206.  422. 

Scottish  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1662,  168. 

Scottish  Covenanters,  memorials  of,  10^  126.  19G. 

Scottish  peerage  in  ]»«paration,  135.  255. 

Scottish  poetry  by  anonymous  authors,  288. 

Scrutator  on  the  Middle  Passage,  460. 

Scud^ri  (Madeleine  de),  memoir  ef,  177.  256. 

Scylax,  his  expedition,  82. 

S.  (D.)  on  pilgrims'  tokens,  32. 

Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  173. 

Sea-monster,  a  nine  days'  fight  with  a,  524. 

Sea-serpent,  Jewish  tnidition  respecting,  277. 

Seal-engravers'  seals,  37.  79. 

Seal  found  at  Old  Ford,  348.  468. 

Seal,  talisman  or  magic,  110.  154.  175. 

Seals,  ancient,  287.  467 ;  casts  of,  147.  278  ;  cantion 
respecting  spurious,  284 ;  how  obtained  from  im- 
pressions, 79 ;  how  to  make  bread,  344.  512 ;  im- 
pressions on,  1 75  ;  on  legal  deeds,  56. 

Seasons,  miraculous  change  of,  52. 

Seaward  (Sir  Edward),  author  of  his  "  Narrative,"  290. 

Second  sight  and  supernatttral  warnings,  25. 

Secretan  (C.F.)  on  Abp.  Sharp  and  Lord  Melfort,  131. 
Robert  Nelson's  letters  and  papei-s,  244. 

Sedulius,  the  Scottish  poet,  129.  199. 

Selkirk  burgh,  its  arms,  25. 

Serfdom  in  England,  90.  171. 

"  Serio-Jocuhir  Medley,"  480. 

Serjeants'  rings,  477. 

Sermons  preached  at  Old  Bomney  and  Brookland,  435. 
488. 

Sette  Communi  at  Vicenza,  303. 

Seven  Champions  and  Shakspeare,  46.  94.  236. 

Sexes,  their  separation  in  churches,  194.  414.  511. 

Sexton  (Geo.)  on  HoUingsworth's  Anglo-Saxon  poem, 
1.5. 

Seymour  (Sir  Francis),  date  of  his  birth,  500. 

Seymour  (Thomas,  Lord)  of  Sndley,  231. 

S.  (G.  J.)  on  tiddler's  turret  at  York,  373. 

S.  (G.  L.)  on  Gibbon's  ludicrous  love  scene,  146. 

S.  (H.)  on  horse  courser,  233. 
Hudibrastic  couplet,  420. 
Wermullerus  (Otho),  "  Spiritual  Perie,"  433. 

Shakspeare  (Roger),  of  Worcestershire,  285 
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Shakspeare  ?  — 

Boadefi  on  Shakspeare  portraits,  207.  • 
Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.'  1.:  "  MorUl  ooUr  228. 
Henry  IV.  Part  IL  Act  I.  Sc.  2.,  "  I  did  say  of 

wax*'  228. 
Sanchoniathon  and  Shakspeare,  281. 
Shakspeare  and  the  Seven  Champions,  46. 
Shakspeare's  bast,  91.  227.  255. 
Shakspeare's  portrait,  227.  255.  336. 
Shakspeare's  will,  photograph  suggested,  31 ;  oaglit 

to  be  exhibited  in  British  Mnsenm,  494. 
Shakspeare  (Roger)  of  Worcestershire,  285. 
Stratford  Jabilee  medal,  479. 

Shand  family,  381. 
Sharp  (Abp.).  his  MS.  Diary,  131. 
Sharpness  Bock,  Dover,  168. 

Shaw  (Sam.)  on  Mackey's  works  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  295. 

Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  213. 

Tradesmen's  tokens,  99. 
Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe)  and   Grashaw,  54.  94  ;  in- 
edited  letters,  405;  parody  on  his  **  Lucy,"  459. 
Sheriff,  privileges  of  the  High,  232. 
Shipman  (Thomas),  his  "  Carolina,  or  Loyal  Poems," 

456. 
Shoreditch  dukedom,  312. 
Shuts,  a  provincialism,  401. 
Shuttleworth  (Bishop),  verses  by,  87.  160. 
Silkworm  gut,  373.  422. 
Silver,  its  standard,  373.  418. 
Silver  game,  267. 

Similarities,  or  pandld  passages,  342. 
Sibbes  family,  58. 
Sidnam  (Jonathan),  noticed,  117. 
Sigma  on  Rev.  Wm.  Spicer,  270. 
Silverstone  on  "  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,**  229. 

Wake  &mily,  353. 
Singer  (S.W.)  6n  cockshut  and  oockshoot,  400;  sale  of 

his  manuscripts,  120. 
S.  (J.)  on  £(n8tol»  Obscurorum  Virorum,  76. 

Lord  Ly ttelton's  vision,  1 53. 
S.  (J.)  New  York,  on  John  Bunyan,  a  gipsy,  67. 
S.  (J.  H.)  on  paper  water-marks,  434. 
Skull,  motto  on  one,  288. 
Skull  grated,  a  remedy  for  fits,  522. 
Sledby  Wodhouse  and  Grengham,  433. 
Smart  (B.  H.)  on  derivation  of  hoax,  117. 
Smelt  family,  432. 

Smetius  (Hen.)  **  Prosodia,"  205.  297. 
Smith  (Assheton)  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  434. 
Smith  (H.  S.)  on  Alfred's  jewel,  312. 
Smith  (T.  C.)  on  Byron  and  Hen.  Kirke  White,  78. 

Crashaw's  Poems,  234. 

Isle  of  Man  arms  on  vases,  490. 

Poet's  prophecy  of  chloroform,  470. 
Smith  (W.  B.  J.)  on  a  bedstaff,  487. 
Smith  (Wm.  James)  on  Shakspeare's  will,  494. 
Smythe  (James  Moore),  his  family,  13. 
S.  (0.)  on  cathedral  service  tradition,  151. 

Mixture  in  the  eucbaristic  cup,  12. 
*'  Some,"  as  used  in  Norfolk,  284.  335.  470. 
Somers  (J.  J.)  on  coincidences  among  the  poets,  97. 
Somersetshire  pronouns,  146. 
-Son,  names  ending  in,  167. 
Song  bOobs,  list  of,  206.  272.  333. 


Songs  and  Ballada :  ^ 

Dans  votre  lit.  111.  318. 

Fine  Old  Irish  Gentleman,  246.  531. 

God  save  the  King,  18.  475. 

Good  Gossippes,  206. 

Land  o'  the  Leal,  169.  259.  511. 

0  snatch  me  swiift  from  these  tempestuous  scenes, 

132. 
Paupers' Drive,  312. 
Paupers'  Funeral,  358. 
Three  noble  sisters,  206. 
Tunbridge  Life,  75. 
When  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again,  286. 

Sorbonne,  an  attack  on  the,  346. 

South  Sea  House,  its  architect,  326. 

Sparrow  (Anthony),  Bishop  of  Norwich,  injunctions  to 

the  corporation  of  Exeter,  477. 
Spence  (Joseph),  MS.  collections  sold,  120. 
Spence  (T.),  state  prisoner,  his  medalet,  348. 
Spanish  Armada  commemorated,  522. 
Spicer  (Rev.  Wm.),  his  tomb  at  Stone,  270. 
Spontoon  expUined,  329.  421. 
Spynio  palace,  Morayshire,  411.  468. 
S.  (R.  F.)  on  death  of  a  centenarian,  164. 
S.  (R.  H.)  on  Marianne  and  passage  in  Blackwood, 

230. 
S.  (R.  N.)  on  passage  in  Phocylides,  4^1. 
S.  (S.  M.)  on  "  Ancient  Devotional  Poetry,*^  411. 

Birch  tree  decorations,  239. 

Books  preserved  from  dust,  1 59. 

Bootikins,  a  remedy  for  the  gout,  374. 

Church  property  at  the  Reformation,  374. 

Colchester  corporation  insignia,  315. 

Corrie  (Bishop),  196. 

Flowers  noticed  by  early  poets,  297. 

Gutta  percha  paper,  189. 

Historical  pastime,  524. 

Hynmology,  198.  484. 

National  anthem,  510.  ^ 

Phrases  from  Puritan  writers,  321. 

Surnames,  317. 

Swift  family,  138. 

Tyndale  family  and  wars  of  the  Roses,  528. 

Tyndale  (Wm.),  recent  notices  of,  132. 
Staffordiensis  on  Tettenhall,  247.  .     . 

Stage-coaches  termed  machines,  12.  159. 
"  Stand  with,"  for  *'  withstand,"  473. 
Standish  family,  395. 
Standish  (Rev.  Frauds),  noticed,  356. 
Stanislaus  (St.)  the  order  of,  162. 
Stannard  (W.  J.)  on  by  and  by,  323. 

Forged  assignats,  135. 
Staunton  (C.  W.)  on  John  Bull,  158. 

Fotheringay  Castle,  91. 

Plantin  and  Stephens'  works,  91. 

Satire  by  Michael  de  I'Hospital,  92. 
Steam->engine  and  rotatory  motion,  29. 
Steam  ships  prophesied  of  by  poets,  409. 
Steevens  (George),  his  satirical  pieces,  397. 
Steinmetz  (Andrew)  on  amber^electrum,  &c,  101. 

Epicurism,  Jewish  science,  &g.,  224.  • 

French  tricolor  cockade,  198. 

Petrils,  or  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  36. 

Sette  Commnni  at  Vicenza,  303. 

"  Style  is  the  man  himself,"  308. 
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Steinmetz  (Andrew)  on  surcingle  and  the  girdle,  376. 

Tobacco-smoking  before  birth  of  Mohammed,  14. 
Stephens  (Edward),  polemical  writer,  311. 
Stephenses,  works  printed  bj,  91.  198.  256. 
Stephenson  (JRey.  Mr.),  death  and  monument,  110. 
Sterne  (Laurence),  noticed,  343. 
Steward  (Charles)  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  326.  359. 
Stewkeley  Street,  499. 
S.  (T.  G.)  on  the  Blue  Blanket,  119. 

Buchanan  the  poet  and  historian,  254. 

Carriok  arms,  179. 

Deuchar  (David),  heraldic  engraver,  78. 

Memorial  stones  of  Scottish  Covenanters,  169. 
•    Mermaids  in  Scotland,  371. 

Nithsdale  (Lord),  his  escape,  511. 

Remains  of  Wimbledon,  402. 

Spynie  palace,  468. 

Topographical  desideratum,  279. 

Treaties:  Foedera,  511. 
Stirling  peerage,  70. 

Stone  implements  with  wooden  handles,  32. 
Stratford  Jubilee  satirised,  397  ;  medal,  479. 
Straw  paper,  455. 

Strode  of  Pamham  and  Barrington,  189.  488. 
Strype  (John),  his  Diary  and  Correspondence,  268. 

316;  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  his  Works,  64. 
Style,  the  Old  versus  New,  525;  its  change,  262. 
Stylites  on  celestina,  musical  instrument,  457. 

Morland's  pictures,  479. 

Temperature  of  wine-cellars,  433. 

Works  of  great  painters,  477. 
Submarine  duel,  199. 
Suffolk  manuscripts,  348. 
Sumom  on  jest  books,  333. 
Sunday  or  Sondaj,  263.  355. 
Sunday  (St.),  his  legend,  132.  215. 
Sunday,  satirical  lines  on,  206. 
Sunday  in  the  16th  century,  267. 
Superstition,  origin  of  the  word,  301. 
Surcingle,  JohuMu's  derivation  of,  308.  376.. 
Surnames,  British,  202.  317.  358. 
Surnames  ending  in  t  or  M,  454. 
Surnames,  works  on,  373. 442. 
Surrenden  collection  of  MSS.  and  books,  80. 
Surrey  ArchsBol(^cal  Society,  40. 
Sutton  church,  Beds ,  epitaph  on  Susannah  Raymond, 

451. 
S.  (W.)  on  Cold  Harbour,  or  Arbour,  200. 

Tunbridge  Wells  ballad,  75. 
Swaine  of  Leverington,  412. 
Swallow,  superstition  relating  to,  522. 
Sway,  its  derivation,  481.  534. 
Swearing,  penalty  for,  175. 

Swiftiana:^ 

Gulliver's  Travels,  its  mathematics,  123.  215.  251 ; 

its  cluuracters,  149. 
Kilkenny  college,  24. 
Letter  to  Lord  Castle  Dnrrow,  367. 
Mathematical  knowledge,  123. 
Swift's  correspondence  with  Chetwodc,  147. 
Swift's  family,  24.  69.  77.  119.  138. 
Swift  quoted,  188. 
Swift's  seal,  166. 

Swift's  Works,  editor  of  2nd  edition,  288. 
Weekly  rhyme,  479. 


Swinbnm  rectory,  inscription  on,  451. 
Swine,  office  to  prevent  mortality  among,  449. 
*'  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  its  authorship,  289. 
S.  (W.  N.)  on  Sebastian  Franck,  277. 

Rev.  M.  Gibert,  287. 
Symposium  of  the  Middle  Ages,  520. 


T. 


T.  on  Lady  Ashburton,  151. 

Bruce  at  Bannockbum,  167. 

"  Land  of  the  Leal,"  169. 

Margate  120  years  ago,  163. 

Prisoners  taken  at  Dunbar,  148. 
"  Tabar  na  feazag,"  motto  of  Highland  Society,  287. 
Tadcaster  bridge,  description  of,  189. 
Talc,  the  oU  of,  500. 

T.  (A.  M.)  on  Arthur  Moore  and  the  Moores,  13. 
Tapster's  dress  in  1661,  407. 
T.  (A.  R)  on  Roamer:  Saunterer,  268. 
Tarleton  (Richard),  actor,  7. 
Tan,  the  letter,  a  sign  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  459. 
Tavern  signs,  their  signification,  269. 
Taylor  (£.  S.)  on  Belted  Will:  Lord  Howard,  381. 

Forms  of  Prayer,  105. 

Gordon  riots,  382. 

Indian  game  fowl,  146. 

Judas  Iscariot,  his  death,  282. 

Schulle,  a  fish,  382. 

**  Some,"  as  used  in  Norfolk,  284. 
Taylor  (John),  M.D.  of  Bombay,  309.  464. 
T.  (C.)  on  Trou-Judas,  312. 
T.  (D.  R)  on  Cow  and  Snuffers,  269. 
T.  (£.)  on  a  murder  in  France,  147. 
Tee  Bee  on  Bezelinus,  Abp.  of  Hamburgh,  310. 

Benselyn,  Bensley,  131. 

Danes  in  Wales,  241. 

English  and  Welsh  languages  in  Pembrokeshire, 
216. 

Epitaph  on  bachelors,  356. 

Ittle  of  Man  arms,  490. 

Postman  and  tubaum,  200. 

Style,  its  change,  262. 

M^nchestre:  BicStre,  218. 
Teder  (Peter)  his  seal,  358.  468. 
Teetotalism,  orifrin  of  the  term,  145.  218. 
T.  (£.  H.)  on  Turner  and  Lascelles  families,  269. 
Telegraph,  electric,  foretold,  265.  359.  422. 
Tell  (Whl)  00  lotus  flower,  176. 

French  tricolor,  214. 
Temple  (Sir  John)  noticed,  157. 
Tenbose  explained,  208. 
Tennent  (Sir  James  Emerson)  on  Abp.  Bezelinus,  359. 

English  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek,  248. 

English  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  267. 

LaMeUes'  History  of  IxeUnd,  350. 

Maharaja  of  Zabedj,  365. 

Sanchoniathon  and  Shakspeare,  218. 
Tennis,  derivation  of  the  word,  151. 
*' Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  88.  173.212. 

276.  351.  489. 
Teston  and  tester,  85.  199.  276. 
Tettenhill,  oo.  Stafierd,  docnmeuts  of,  247. 
Thomas  (Dr.  John),  three  prelates  of  that  name,  328. 
Thomas  (J.  H.)  on  Millbrook  church,  295. 
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Thomas  (W.  Moy),  on  Ohatterton  and  Collins,  4S7.  532 

Richard  Sarage's  birth,  361.  385.  425.  445. 
Thompeon  (James)  on  portrait  of  Dr.  K.  Langtoii,  347. 

Sirnanies  in  t  or  tt^  454. 
Thompson  (Pishej)  on  banns  of  marriage,  299. 

Bondage,  318. 

Chapel  Scali  Celi,  238. 

Cnthbert  family,  219. 

Defoe's  descendants,  191. 

"  EnglUh  Theophrastus,*'  285. 

Hocus  pocus,  217. 

Undibrastic  couplet,  218. 

"Land  of  the  Leal,"  259. 

Lincolnshire  worthies,  476. 

LHtle  Ease  at  Boston,  400. 

Lynch  law,  278. 

Negro  boy  sold  in  England,  267. 

Parish  registers,  463. 

Peacham's  Complete  Gentleman,  406. 

Pisces  regales,  298. 

Prisoners  taken  at  Dunbar,  197. 

Termination  "  Ness,"  443. 

Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  212. 

Topographical  excursion  in  1634,  355. 

Wake  family,  275. 
Thoms  (W.  J.)  on  the  Paston  Letters,  488. 
Thorn-rose,  or  Domroschen,  115. 
Thoroton  (Rob.)  notes  for  his  **  Nottinghamshire,"  456. 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Human  Soul,"  526. 
Threlkeld  or  Thirkeld  family,  148. 
Tickford  Manor,  Bucks,  205. 
Tin  trade  of  antiquity,  4.  209.  259. 
Tindal  (Acton)  on  Matthew  Tindal,  D.C.L.,  41. 
Tindal  (Dr.  Matthew),  his  family,  48. 
Tiptop  castle,  a  game,  202. 
T.  (J.  E.)  on  "  An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine,"  91. 
Tobacco-smoking  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  14. 
Tokens  for  admission  to  Holy  Commumon,  432.  506. 
Tompion  on  haunted  house  at  Harlsden,  90. 
Tongue,  slaves  swallowing  their,  432. 
"  Took  part,"  for  "  partook,"  473. 
Toone  (W.)  "  Chronological  Historian,"  265. 
Topham  (T.)  on  Bridget  Bostock,  270. 
Topographical  desideratum,  204.  279.  317. 
Topographical  excursion  in  1634,  261.  355. 
Tort^ure  punishment  in  the  middle  ages,  432. 
Tourist  on  Manx  arms  on  Etruscan  vase,  409. 
"  Town  and  Country  Magazine,"  Key  to,  190.  337. 
T.  (R.)  on  Sir  John  Acton,  279. 
Tradesmen's  tokens  of  the  last  century,  13.  99. 
Trance  legends,  115. 
Treacle,  or  balm  of  Gilead,  468.  489. 
Treasure  Trove,  60. 
Trees,  age  of  tropical,  325.  402. 
T  egelles  (S.  P.)  on  a  palimpsest  of  St.  Luke,  241. 
Trench  (Dr.)  on  the  "  Authorised  Version,"  223. 
Trench  (Dean)  on  authorship  of  ''Cygnus  Ex.<i)irans," 

325;  "  Sacred  Latin  Poetiy,"  825.  360. 
Trevelyan  (Sir  W.  C.)  on  forged  assignats,  2.55. 

Morgan  (John),  his  inedited  letters,  68. 

Selkirk  burgh  arms,  25. 
Tricks  and  games,  their  antiquity,  202. 
Tricolor  cockade,  French,  164.  198.  214.  335. 
Trill,  an  English  borough,  458. 
Trilleck  (Bishop)  MS.  life  of  Thomas  k  ^eck^t,  452. 
Tristram  on  Demosthenes'  advice,  70. 


Trollope  (T.  A.)  on  Martinelli's  Honse  of  Medici,  346w 

Tron- Judas  exj^ined,  312. 

T.  (T.)  on  busts  of  the  CiesarB,  166. 

Tuckett  (John)  on  l%r  George  Careir,  395. 

Epitaph  in  Islingtoo  chorefayjird,  695. 
Tunbridge  WeUs  in  the  18th  oentnry,  8.  75.  159. 
Turges  (Dr.)  of  Bristol,  168. 
Turks  first  taught  to  smoke  tobaceo,  14. 
Tumbull  (W.  B.)  on  Crashaw  and  Shelley,  54. 
Turner  (Dawson),  sale  of  his  Hbnry,  960. 
Turner  (J.  M.  W.),  engraved  portiaits  of,  49.  159. 
Turners  of  Kirkleatham,  267. 
T.  (W.)  on  Domenicbino's  Galatea,  489. 
T.  (W.  H.  W.)  on  Irish  estates,  441. 

Miracle  plays,  443. 

P.  M.  A.  C.  F.,  418. 
T.  (W.  J.)  on  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  Mafylebone, 

394. 
T.  (W.  M.)  on  "  The  Proposal,"  429. 
Tyburn  ticket,  529. 
Tydd,  a  coast  or  shore,  468. 
Tyndale  family,  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  528. 
Tyndale  (William),  notices  of,  132.   175;  Beprint  of 

his  Bible,  502. 
Tyrconnel  (Lord)  and  Richard  Savage^  389.  447. 


U. 


! 


TA.71  on  the  term  Original  Sin,  48. 
Ulmen  (Jakob)  on  J(rfin  Boll,  131. 
Uneda  on  Major  Andr^,  29. 

Barker  (J.  N.),  of  Washiogtoo,  317. 

Blount  (Teresa  and  Martha),  49. 

Pennsylvania  and  the  Acadian  exiles,  10. 

Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  hrngna^  49. 

Walpole's  Letters,  308. 
United  Empire  loyalists,  203. 
University  hoods,  table  of,  211.  258.  337. 
Utica,  masonic  signs  at,  187. 
Utrecht  (Adrian  Van),  painter,  442. 
Uwins  (Sarah)  on  Dunehessel,  461. 


V. 


Vante,  or  Attavante,  artist,  70. 

Varlov  ap  Harry  on  anonymous  proyec^  28.7. 

Whyte  family,  266. 
Vatican  Greek  Testament,  its  publication,  319. 
"  Vease,"  a  provincialism,  its  derivation,  397.  423. 
Vebna  on  Everbrocken,  an  artist,  479. 

High  sheriff's  privilege,  232. 

Isle  of  Man  arms  on  vases,  490. 

Oriental  porcelain,  480. 

Pompeian  English,  534. 
Versification,  involuntary,  121.  173.  220.  " 
Vesper  hour  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  70.  118. 
Vespertilio  on  Jacob  Beukekoon,  348. 

"  Peerage  of  Commerce,**  412. 

Quotation,  497. 
Vetus  on  the  letter  Tau,  459. 
Vicenza,  the  Sette  Commoni  at,  303. 
Victoria  (Queen),  acrostic  on,  47. 
Vidley  Van,  its  derivation,  498. 
Villon  (Frangois),  his  Works,  60. 
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Virgil  of  Christianity,  231. 
Vitravius,  from  a  monastic  library,  287. 
Voltaire  and  Edward  Fawkner,  456  ;  qQ«ted,  188. 
Voters,  earliest  list  of,  189. 
Vychan  (T.  W.  R)  on  flags  of  England,  37a 
Biley  famUy,  373. 


W. 


W.  on  penance  in  the  Eirk  <^  Scotknd,  433. 
W.  Bombay,  on  fire-eating,  488. 
W.  (A.)  on  poetical  sqoib,  90. 

Miss  Ranfang,  412. 
W.  (A.  A.)  on  the  Rev.  William  Crowe,  42. 
Wad  mines  in  Cumberland,  111. 
Wake  family,  232.  275.  352.  4? 3.  489. 
Walcott  (Mackenzie),  eiTata  in  his  "  f^nglisll^  Episcopate," 
478. 

Chapel  Scala  Coeli^  179. 

Clerical  peers,  100. 

Dover,  its  history,  359. 

Folk  Lore  at  Lichfield,  68. 

Milton,  epigram  on,  87. 
Waldegrave  (Sir  Edward),  Maltese  knight,  34. 
Wales,  Danes  in,  241. 
Wal2;range,  Staffordshire,  4$a  511. 
Walk-money  and  walk-mills,  ^85.  31$.  337. 
Walker  (C.  J.  S.)  on  Carm  servants,  ^87. 

Penhill,  444- 
Wallace  (James),  "  Orkney  Islands/'  533. 
Waller  (Edmund),  poem  "The  British  Princess,"  164. 
Wallinges,  connected  with  salt-works,  31. 
Walpole  (Horace),  misplaced  letj^rs^  308  ;  and    Ma- 
dame du  Deffand,  310. 
Walter  (Henry)  on  wor4s  in  transitu,  473. 
Waltonian  literature,  sale  of,  79. 
W.  (A.  :M.)  on  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark,  32S. 

Genealogical  suggestion,  439. 

Hume  family,  259. 

Hume  (John)  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  288. 

Metcalfe  &mily,  346. 

Mince  pies,  433. 

Schools  with  chapels  attached,  296. 

Smelt  family,  432. 
Warburton  (Bp.)  intefview  with  Dr.  Johuson,  459. 
AVard  (Simon)  on  dust  on  books,  258. 

Knight  of  Kerry,  108. 

Lotus  flower,  298. 

Level  (Francis  Lord),  396. 

Phillipps  (Sir  Thomas),  UsI  of  his  printed  ^ooks, 
469. 

Yetminster  presentment  in  1405,  282. 
War^  (R.  C.)  on  legend  of  King  Keder,  521. 
AVarrender  (Geo.)  of  Edinburgh,  28. 
Warton  parish,  Lancashire,  MS.  history,  372. 
Warwick  (Eden),  on  mortar,  478. 
Wasbrough  (Matthew),  inventor  of  the  rotatory  motion 

iu  steam  engines,  29. 
Washbourn  (Dr.  B.)  on  booksellers'  signs,  16. 

Hocus  pocus,  259. 

Windeymere  (Mrs.),  100. 
Watch,  the  first  lady  who  wore  one,  246. 
Water- marks  on  paper,  434.  491. 
Waterloo,  the  last  charge  at,  146 ;    who  brouglit   the 

news  of  the  battle  to  England,  434.  448.  601. 
Waters  and  Gilbert  arms,  49.  460. 


Watt  (James)  and  the  rotatory  motion,  29. 
Wax,  in  Shal^peare,  328. 
Wax  work  momunents,  11.^ 
Waylen  (J.)  on  Heale  Qoose,  WUW)g|re,  $^5. 
W.  (B.)  on  Bishop  Bnmnrig,  277. 
Weather  proverb,  522. 
Webb  (R)  on  Single-speech  ^amiltoll,  44. 
Gordon  riots,  423. 
Joachim,  216. 
Webb  (William),  Irish  writer,  3!?7. 
Webbe  (Edw.),  author  of  "  Travaika,"  \  10. 
Weir  (Arch.)  on  degrees  of  D.C.li.,  233. 

University  hoods,  258. 
Weld  family  of  Herts,  395. 
Weld  (Sh-  John),  noticed,  20*. 

Wellesley  (Lord),  statement  of  l^is  resigpatMHi,  'M-  3301 
WelUngton  (Arthur,  Duke  oQ,  and  8ir  Wp^  Allan,  5^; 

arrival  of  his  despatch  oi  i\U  Wtl9  gf  W«(wi(io,  434. 

448.  501 ;  letters  daring  his  l^ysore  fend^oey,  }22. 
Wells,  Queen  EUzabeth's  ktters  to  the  cotrpor^iw  o^ 

85. 
Wells  cathedral  library,  178.  536. 
Wells,  Mountery  College,  50;  St.  John's  pirioiy,  5il. 
Wellstye,  Essex,  267.  299. 
Welowes  and  roses,  148.  219. 
WermuUerus  (Otho),    "S^ritnnl  Md   meet  Precious 

Perle,"  433. 
Wesley's  hymns  set  to  musia  by  Handel,  37/3.  402. 
West  (Edward)  on  the  death  <tf  Cllar«D€«,  ^91. 
Westminster  Abbey,  its  W4kX-work  exhibition,  U.  99. 
Westminster,  St.  Peter's  net  a|,  HQ. 
W.  (G.  R.)  on  Sir  Christopher  Minae,  4aa 
W.  (H.)  on  Dean  Swift,  77. 
Wheat,  early  crops  of,  146. 
Wliim-wham,  or  whimsical  oroamept,  92. 
"  Whip  for  an  ape  :  or  Martin  Dispiated,"  7. 
Whipultre  in  Chancer,  3ft.  57. 
White  (Sir  Stephen),  of  Haclmey,  133. 
White  Horse  in  Yorkshke,  49. 
Whitelock  (Sir  James),  "  Liber  Fameticus,"  2C0. 
Whitgift  (Abp.),  sermon  ^  Panrs  Cross,  18^ 
W.  (H.  T.)  on  aodenfc  awla,  HO. 

Pattlerspory  sepOlcbral  mep^orials,  309. 
Whyte  family,  266. 
Wierix,  print  by,  18.  441. 
Wiesbaden,  inscription  at  an  hotel,  450. 
Wife-selling,  490. 
Wigs  of  judges,  48. 98. 
Wilkes  (John),  Juaios'  leiten  to,  44.  77. 
Will  of  an  inhabitant  of  Montgaillard,  371. 
Williams  (Rev.  Eleazar),  supposed   French   Dauphin, 

460. 
Willis  (Browne),  ballad  on,  428. 
Wilmot  (B.  J.),  his  article  in  the  "Quarterly,"  288. 
Wilmott  (B.  A.)  on  Fairfax's  Tasso,  320. 
Wilson  (E.  S.)  on  miracle  plays,  206. 
Wilson  (H.)  on  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Pestilence,"  267. 
Wilson   (Sheridan)  on  English  mode  of  pronouncing 

Greek,  250. 
Wilson  (Rev.  Thomas)  of  Otham,  233.  279. 
Wilson  (Sir  Thomas),  inscription  in  his  "  Arte  of  Rlie- 

toriqne,"  243. 
Wimbledon,  the  remams  of,  402. 
Winchester:  Bicltre,  167.  218.  279. 
Wiqdimofd  (tthr|,)  of  the  ^Tde  fun|ly,  §5.  100. 
Windows,  origm  of  ku6,  fij.^lf 5. 
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Windsor,  Lakin's  Gate,  499. 
Windsor  parish  chorch  registers,  1 63.  289. 
Wine-cellars,  their  temperatare,  432.  487. 
.Winthrop  (Wm.)  MaUa,  on  letter  of  Grand  ^Master  of 
St^  John  of  Jemsalem,  263. 

Masonic  signs  at  Utrca,  187. 
W.  (J.)  on  Col.  Horton,  parliamentarian,  131. 

Vesper  honr  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  70. 
W.  (J.  C.)  on  surnames,  358. 

Water-marks  in  paper,  491. 

Women  in  parliament,  12. 
Wmson  (S.)  on  *^  The  English  Theophrastns,"  511. 

Gutta-percha  paper,  511. 

'<Landofthe  Leal,"  511. 

St  Blain's  Chapel,  513. 
Women  in  parliament,  12. 
Wonfor  (T.  W.)  on  «  passing,"  in  Goldsmith,  343.- 

Gardiner  (Bp.),  decree  on  pronouncing  Greek,  464. 
Woodcocks,  mode  of  catching,  400. 
Woodhouse  family  of  Herefordshire,  411. 
Woodrofie  (Miaa  Sophia),  her  death,  112. 
Worcestershire  legends,  521. 
W(Mrds  and  sayings  in  transitu,  473. 
•Worsaae  (Mr.)  on  the  Danes  in  Wales,  241. 
W.  (R  G.)  on  Richard  Blechynden,  238. 

Button's  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  234. 

Monumental  inscriptions  in  Normandy,  267. 

Payment  of  M.P's,  266. 

Perham,  Sussex,  402. 

Begisters  of  Windsor  Church,  163.  239. 

Bock  of  Closworth,  167. 

Silver  game,  267. 

Strode  of  Pamham  and  Barrington,  189. 

Turges  of  Bristol,  168. 

Wellstye,  Essex,  267. 
Wren  (Sir  Christopher),  a  mathematician,  293.  349. 
Wright  (Antony)  of  Essex,  MS.  In  his  possession,  452. 
W.  (W.)  on  Chat,  as  a  local  prefix,  414. 

Northumberland  custom,  374. 
Wylie  (C.)  on  authorship  of  "  Avon,"  91. 

Shakspeare  jubilee  medal,  479. 
Wynen  (J.  V.)  on  Dorchester  Abbey  Church,  430. 
Wynyard  (Mr.),  his  apparition,  19.  73.  99.   116.  194. 
316.  482. 


X. 


X.  on  anonymous  dramatic  writers,  498. 

Bentley  (John),  author  of  "  The  Royal  Penitent," 
498. 

Ode  on  a  statue  to  Le  Stue,  395. 
X.  1 .  on  banns  of  marriage,  299. 
B.  on  some  effects  of  inebriety,  90. 


B.  on  dormant  biography,  149. 

Fire-eating,  289. 

Military  authors,  476. 

Quotations,  206. 

BemarkabliB  coincidence,  265. 

*"  Town  and  Country  Magaane,"  190. 
X.  (X.)  on  judges*  gowns  and  wigs,  48. 

Palm  Sunday  at  Rome,  248. 

Peeresses'  second  marriages,  234. 
X.  (X  A.)  on  hymnology,  259. 


Y. 


Y.  on  Lynn  liegis  monument,  215. 

Yar  on  persecutions  of  Polish  nuns,  259. 

Yam,  Irish,  432.  513. 

Yetminster,  presentment  in  1405,  282. 

Yeowell  (James)  on  Thomas  Carey,  poet,  12.  51. 

Grascome  (Samuel),  nonjuror,  168. 

Hudibrastic  couplet,  161. 
Yerbury  (Harry),  noticed,  341. 
Y.  (J.)  on  Mrs.  Boulstred,  31. 

Charles  I.,  lines  on  his  death,  394. 

Connecticut  charter  oak,  470. 

"  EflTectual  Shove,"  190. 

Hickes  (Dr.  Geo.),  MS.  life  of,  149.       . 

"  It  is  not  worth  an  old  song,"  148. 

"  Notices  on  Predestination  and  Election,"  396. 

Swift  (Dean),  weekly  rhyme,  479. 

Will,  a  singular  one,  371. 
York  Cathedral  described,  261. 
York  Cathedral,  the  Fiddler's  turret,  373. 
Yorke  (Charles),  Lord  Morden,  his  letters,  499. 
Yorkshire  worthy,  John  Metcalf,  323. 


Z. 


Z.  on  hymn  by  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  54.  259. 

Luther's  Hymn,  199. 
2jabedj,  a  forgotten  empire,  365. 
Zeus  on  a  bedstaff,  437. 

Epitaph,  535. 

Vease,  423.  \ 

Zodiac,  its  signs  explained  in  an  old  almanac,  523. 
Z.  (X.  Y.)  on  commoner's  private  chapel,  233. 

London  population  in  17th  centuiy,  110. 

Paston  Letters,  289. 
Z.  (Y.)  on  anonymous  dramatic  literature,  309. 
Z.  Z.  on  Shand  family,  381. 
Z.  z.  on  genealogical  suggestion,  482. 
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